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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 






The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 








Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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OSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Eleventh Season.—I891-92. 


‘THE 


Roston Spmphonp ‘Orchestra, 


(S85 PERFORMERS, ) 
Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR, 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER 10, 1891, TO 
APRIL 23, 1892, OMITTING NOV. 7, DEC. 12, 1891, JAN. 16, FEB. 13, 
AND MARCH 19, 1892, AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 9Q, 1891, TO 
APRIL 22, 1892, OMITTING NOV. 6, DEC. 11, 1891, JAN. 15, FEB. 12 
AND MARCH 18, 1892. 


TICKETS for the series of ConcertS @& 4, bor according to 
and for the series of Rehearsals $12.00 and $7.50, location. 
The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 

Monday, September 14th, at 10 A. M, 

The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
Tuesday, September 15th, at 10 A. M. Any Rehearsal Seats not sold at 
auction will be on sale at the Box Office, Music Hall, Wednesday, Sept: 16th. 

The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music uns on 
Thursday, September 17th, at 10 A. M. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the same 
place on Friday, September 18th, at 10 A, M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for the 
choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. The seats open 
to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as 
soon as bought, or they will be resold. 


All seats remaining unsold after the auction will be on sale al the Box 
Office on and after Saturday, September 19th, 
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Boston Spmphonp Orchestra, 


(S85 PERFORMERS 
Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR, 
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TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER 10, 1891, TO 
APRIL 23, 1892, OMITTING NOV. 7, DEC. 12, 1891, JAN. 16, FEB. 13, 
AND MARCH 19, 1892, AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER Q, 1891, TO 
APRIL 22. 1892. OMITTING NOV. 6, DEC. 11, 1891, JAN. 15, FEB. 12 
AND MARCH 18, 1892. 
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1 PROSPECT: zi | the $7.50 seats for the public rehearsals will be | 
pie: : | Sold at the same place and under the same 

; $y ee hii } rules. ) ae 
Many Musical Novelties to be Given at On Thursday morning, Sept. 17, at ten o'clock, 
the Symphony Concerts This Season— | $12 seats for the Saturday evening concerts 
Nordica and Paderewski are Among | will besold at the same place and under the 
the Soloists. same rules, and the $7.50 concert tickets will 


fied | be put up in the same way, beginning at ten 
| Few announcements of coming events arouse | o’clock Friday, Sept, 18. rn 
' such general interest as the statement of the | All seats for which no bids are received at ; 
plans for the winter’s season of Symphony con- 


| these auction sales will be offered at the box 
certs. In the past attractive programmes have | office on the Wednesday and Saturday morn 
' been announced but there has never been a list 


ings after tho two sales, at the advertised 
Ye si! A _of novelties that compares with that to be | prices, andit should be distinctly understood 
109 _ given this winter. The following-named pieces 


is -adisgiae that all the seats will be sold to the highest 
yh 921% | 5a d 1 are to be given during the season of concerts | bidder, whether the premium be small or large 
“a . 2 | and all are absolute novelties in America: 


in amount, and no attempt will be made to in 
as A new symphony by Sgambati; symphony | any way force the premium beyond the figures 
9434 No. 5, Tschaikowsky, also symphonic poem, 


| readily obtained. 
“The Tempest,” and suite, op. 55 by the same | 


) In addition to the Boston concerts, the usual 
composer; symphonic poem, ‘Don Juan,” Rich- | series will be given in Cambridge, Providence, 
ard Strauss; ‘“‘Rhapsodie Espagnole,’”?’ Emanuél 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
Chabrier; ‘Carnivalin Paris,’”? Svendsen; bal- | ington, and, in addition, six publie rehearsals 
let music, “Colombe,” Mackenzie; prelude, | and six concertsin Brooklyn, ander the Vuspices 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; symphonic | of the Brooklyn Philbarmonie Society. The’, 
poem, “La Sirene,’’ Mihalovich; ‘“Faschings- | annual western tour will also be made during 
bilder,’’ Nicode; a new symphony by Dvorak; 


' 

the spring months. | 

symphonyin F. major, Feix Draesecke, —————— == , 
American composers will have an unusually 

prominent position in the programmes of the 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 
season, and among the numbers already select- 


Her ch of dapactmenipiihinene ft vor f 30 (491 
ed are John K. Paine’s “Spring Symphony,” j | 
Arthur Bird’s “Carnival Scenes,” and F. Van . The symphony Concerts--Plans | 
der Stueken’s “Pagina D’Amare,”’ while other | : : my | 
for Tieket Sales. 


works are still to be selected. Other numbers 

to be mentioned are overture ‘‘Le Roi D’Ys,” i 

Lalo; “Scenes Alssaciennes,” Massenet; ‘‘Refor- The Music Hall offices, which during the 
summer have been given over to the force of 

mechanics engaged in the alterations and 


. | mation Symphony,” Mendelssohn (seldom 
250 uh . | played); symphony in C minor, Spohr; “Ocean 

repairs ‘decided upon eariy in the season, 
have again assumed an air of business, and | 


oe 1 ; Symphony,” Rubinstein; ‘Harold S¢mphony,” 
1083/g : Berlioz; overture, “King Lear,” Littolf; and, as 
8 108% / &@ matter of course, many of the standard works ' Manager Charles A. Ellis and bis assistants | 
id ' are busily engaged in preparing for the fall | 
and winter campaign. 


by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 

| Brahms and Wagner. 

| While the principal attraction of these con- Naturally the Symphony concerts take. a | 

| certs must ever be the splendid playing of this prominent place in the preparatory work of : 
the season, and the planus for the Ucket sales | 

were duly announced yesterday ier the first 
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NEW YORK MONEY AND STOCK! 
(Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald.) 
NEw York, April 23,1892. Money on 
has been easy, ranging from 114 to 2, 
loan at 2,and closing offered at 2 per 4 


Prime mercantile paper is incredsin 
supply, but the demand remains large, 
no accumulation occurs. Rates are pt 
cally unchanged, and 60 to 90-day ind« 
bills receivable are 3%, four months’ ac 
ances 4@4%2,and good single names 
from four to six months torun 6 per 
Sterling exchange is quiet and. firm, 
actual business in bankers’ bills at4.' 
for 60-day bills and 4.88% for de 
posted rates are 4.88@4.8912; comme 
bills at 4.8644 @4,.8842. Government. bi 
have been dull and steady. Railroad b 
have been fairly active and generally 
“ suv OR coe ; e ¥ 
elow are the sales ot the principal | 

and the highest and lowest prices! | 


day: beet 
Bonds. ww 
Awr . ; 


é 


' ski, 
' Schroeder and others. 


| the expectations of patrons as regards soloists. 


Engagements have been already effected with 
anumber of famous solo artists, among whom 
are Mme. Nordica, Mme. Joachim, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Eugen D’Albert, Ignace J. Paderew. 
Alfred Gruenfeld, Mr. Busoin, Alwin 


As already stated, the twenty-four public re- 
hearsals and concerts will be given on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings, beginning 
Oct. 9 and 10, continued each week through the 
season, with the exceptions of the weeks ending 
on Saturdays Nov. 7, Dec. 12, Jan. 16, Feb. 13 
and March 19. 

On Monday morning Sept, 14, at ten o’clock, 
the $12 seats forthe public rehearsals will be 


offered by auction at Music Hall, as in former 


years, not rnore than four seats being offered at 
asingle bid, the seats being sold in regular 
order, beginning at the stage line, no bid of less 
than twenty-five cents being received, and all 
seats not called for and paid for immediately 


; being resold without reserve. 


| time. 


As in former years, there will be 24 ¥riday | 
atternoon public rehearsals, and the same . 
bumber of Saurday evening eoncerts, the 

first rehearsal occurring on Friday, Oct. 9, — 
aud the first concert on Saturday, Oct. 10. | 
The series will be continued each week 

through the season, with the exceptions of ,; 


‘the weeks ending on Saturdays Nov. 7, | 


ee ee a 


Dec. 12, Jan. 16, Feb. 138 and March i9, 
these weeks being given to the occasional » 
tours of the orchestra over the usual route, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and) 
Washington. | 
No change will be made in the prices of 
tickets or iu the divisions of the hall from 
thosé of last season, the best seats being sold 


for §12 for botn the rehei ~“als and eoncerts, 
and all others at.$7.50 1... the season, save 


that the upper balcony seats will again 


be. 
left for admission ticket holders at the publ 
rebearsals, these tickets befue sold at 26. 
cents for each week’s rehearsal. Sted tf 
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wee 5, tpn By nphOne le Berita: over. | Somewhat Higher than Last Year. 

ture, ‘King Lear,” Littolf, and, as a matter qnmemmnpesibiciense ) 

of course, many of the standard works by | + was justten o’clock this morning when 


eece lov rh esha Haydn, Mendelssohn, | auctioneer H, W. Jackson ascended the steps 
The selection of soloists fs, for many | leading to the platform of Music Hall and an- 
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Nec ne resold withoué reserve, — the Symphony Concerts, 


- 


eas suesday morning, Sept. 15, at 10. 
clock, the $7.50 seats for the public re- 
‘hearsals will be sold at the same place aud No better evidence ef the absolute con- 


‘under the sane rules. | " 
Thursday morning, Sept. 17, at 10 fidence of the Boston public in a musical 


o’clock the §12 seats for the Saturday even- 
concerts will be seld at the same place 
under the sam@rules, ana the $7.50 con- 
‘Cert tickets will b@ put'u in tie same way, 
beginuing at 10 o’clock Friday, Sept. 18. 
>». Aliseats for which no bids are received at 
Shese auction sales will be offered at the box 
office on the Weunesday and Saturday morn- 
Ings after the two sales, at the advertised 
‘Drices, and it Should be distinculy uoderstood 
eh. by the seats will be sold to the highest 
‘bidder, whether the premium be small or 
arge ip amount. and no attempt will be made 
0 in any way force the premium beyond the 
readily obtain ed. 
» Dir Kisch, who has recently re- 
urned from Europe, has given his vacation 
.) Orchestra to the interests of the Sym- 
+} ony 


’ 


éstra and the concerts of the cotn- 
me season. The few vacancies in the mem- 
bd p of the organization caused by the 
snanves incidental to any large body of mn- 
sine have been supplied by pinyers equaily 


tent, and the numerical strenzth of the | 


orchestra will be maintained the same as last 


7 1. 
“Director Nikisech also improved his ab- 
sence abroad by collecting from the leading 
Bources of supviy on the continent every. 
thing of value in the way of new orchestral 
composition, as well as séveral works for 
chorus ana orches ra. all of which ne hopes 
my sett oduce to notice Guripg the se.son. 
th the additions made to the library of the 


rex during this visit, the organization | 


1 possess 2 supply of compositions and 
Works affording the widest variety in | re- 
Rgtamme, making during the season au oppor- 
‘tunity which will doubtless be fully inipcoved 
By Direcior Niiuseh. 


» Jt appears that the announcement of a per- | 


manent Chorus as @ part of the Symphony 
concert scheme, made at the close of last 
‘Beason, Was sowewhat premaiure. Director 


aha #reatiy desires, as he always has de. | 


Ni 
oe Since he assumed his present position, 
“to droauce works tor both efiorus ana or. 
Ta, and it ls more than. possibie that 
plan for such a union of chorus aud 
esira as was hinted at last spring may 
i Come about. 


tn the matt: r ot soloists, altuougn no “ofA | 
Safe to outer have been made as yet, itis | 


Sate to entertain the most satisfying antici. 
MONS, and there is goowt renson to suppose 


hat the groat vovalists of the world wili be 
t oa represented in the season’s en. 


. es ° 
: willinterest many readers to know that. 


vite 
M t Ellis willegain have asun ussocr 
Ate Frea Rk. Comee. who will, as usual 
“givehis especial attention to the analytical 
book, for the editing of whitch 
able axsistance of Mr. George H. Wilson 
again been secured. 
be Music Hall ofjices are now open for all 
 Whordesire further information regarding the 
Sonceris or other events of the season. 


, 


enterprise, or in the honesty of purpose of an 
individual, has eyer been given than that 
shown year after yeur in the Symphony con- 
cert scheme and its generous fvunder. 
Circumstances, entirely beyond the control 
of those having the direct management of 
this great enterprise, have made it an im- 
possibility to hardly outline the scheme of 
any of the earlier seasons before the tickets 
for the entire series were put upon the 
market, and yet, year afier year, these tickets 
have been bought, and at a large advance 
upon the announced price, without a ques- 
tlon as to the details of the concerts for 
which they were sold, It is gratifying that 
this faith should have been exhibited by the 
public in former years, but it is still more 
gratifying to be able this season to present a 


reasonably complete schedule of the artists | 


and works promised for these concerts before 
the annual sale of tickets for the season. 


Conductor Arthur Nikisch can hardly be | 


Said to have passed a leisure summer, for, 
leaving Loston after ending his work for the 
season of ’90,and’91, he went almost im- 
mediately to Leipsic and his arrival in that 
clty WaS ho sooner knownthan his rooms 
were fairly beseiged by publishers and com- 
posers eager to gain a hearing of their works 


in. the new world by such an organization as 
the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

Any doubts which may exist in America 
as to the widespread fame of the Boston or- 
chestra throughout Eurone will be easily dis- 
pelled by Conductor Nikiseh’s narrative of 
his experiences during his visit to bis former 
field of labor, 

For many weeks his time was given almost 
exclusively to the examination and reading 
of compositions that came to him from all the 
countries of Europe, and the coaipletion of 
arrangements for the performance of suchas 
he decided to add to the repertoire of the 
Boston orchestra. It will be seen that Con- 


- auetor Nikiseh entered upon the duty of de- 


ciiing upon the novelties for the coming sea- 


 $0n in @ most catholic spirit, and that he has 


apparently sought the desirable wherever it 
could be round, 

Some of the novelties and works of special 
interest to be expected during the season are 
the following: A new symphony by Sgam- 
batl; symphony No. 6, Tschaikowsky also 
Symphonic poem, “The Tempest,” and suite 
op. 55 by the same composer: symphonie 


poem, “Don Juan,” Richard Strauss; “Rhap- | 


sodie Esnpagnole,” Emanuel Chabrier; ‘Car. 
nival in Paris,” Svendsen; ballet musie, **Co- 


lombe,’? Mackenzie; preiude, “Cavaliera Rus . 
ticana,’ Mascagni; symphonic poem, ‘‘La | 


Sirene,” Mihalovich; “Faschingsbilder,” Ni- 
code; a new symphany by Dvorak ; symphony 
in F major, Feix¥ esecke, All of tliese so 
far a8 Known aré absolute novelties in 
America, 


Interesting features of the concerts will be | 
John K, Paine’s “Spring Symphony,” Carni- | 


val Scenes, Arthur Bird; “Pagina D’ Amare,” 


| 16, Feb. 13 and March 19. 


ee LE eee 


| public rehearsals and six concerts in Brook- 


' fessor Royce of Cambridge, Arthur Howard 


sold tomorrow at the same hour. 


reasons, not as yet fully compieted; but a | nounced to the large audience there assembled 
number of great artists have already been | that he was ready to receive bids for tickets for 
the rehearsals for the cleventh concert season 
soprano; Mme, Jouchim, contralto; Mrs. H, | of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, The bid» 
fl. A, Beach, Mr. Eugen D. Albert, Mr. Ig- |) ding was lively from the start, a large propor- 

Gruenfeld, | tion of the spectators having been patrons of 


definitely decided upon, these incluaing 
Mme, Nordica, soprano; Miss Emma Eames, 


nace J. Paderewski, Mr. Alfred 
pianists; Mr. Busoni, ’cello, aud Mr, Alwin | 
Schroeder, planist, and others. 


have preserved its excellence in every way. pied in former years. 


AS already stated, the 24 public rehearsals | Seat number1in section A was sold to Mrs. 


and concerts will be given on Friday after. | A. H. Plympton, who paid $9.50 premium on 
noons and Saturday evenings, beginnin 


season, with the exceptions of the weeks } thatseat and the three adjoining it bringin 
ending on Saturdays Nov. 7, Dee, 12, Jan, | 


offered ata single bid, the seats being sold || rose as high as $46.50. J. A. 
in regular order, beginning at the stage line, || for No. 23, an end seat in Peotan : 
no bid of less than 25 cents being receive’, 7 the bidder for No, 24 paid only $20. 


id forim- # John L. Gardner obtained four seats in Section 
ne, BF CORKS | BOS Ce ee ‘i |G at a premium of $53 on each seat, and the 
On Tuesday morniug, Sept. 15, at 10 | first four in the next row brought $30, the 


mediately being resola without reserve, 


o’clock, the §7.50 seats for the public re- mignon price in that section being $56. 
hearsals will be sold at the same place and 


under the same rules. brought $1650, went today for $111 to 


On Thursday morning, Sept. 17, at 10 | Wadsworth, and this was the highest figure 


‘ . ls 10 bi 
o’clock, the $12 seats for the Saturday even- | realized at the sale. The next was $ 
ing coucerts will be sold at the same place | Which was paid by C. P. Curtis for an end se 


and under the same rules, and the $7.50 con- } in M._ Beyond that section the bids began to 


cert tickets will be put up In the same way, } iall off, the prices varying from $20 to $15. 
beginning at 10 o’clock Friday, Sept. 18. 


prices, and it should be distiuctly understood est made during the morning, The ave 


that all the seats will be soldto the highest rice was fifteen per cent higher than at the | 


bidder, whether the premium be small or ast auction. 
large In amount, and no attempt will be made 


figures readily obtained, 
usual series will be given in Cambridge, | the concerts will be offered, t 
more and Washington, and, in addition, six | which no bids are receive 


be sold at the box office at the adverti 


lyn, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Pnil- | prices, 
harmonic Society. The annual western tour | Sanetieal 


a: << 
will also be made during the spring months. ) BIDDING FOR SEATS. 


ee ee 


i 3 FORTHE $3 f Tickeis to the 
GOOD PRICES FOR THE SYMPHONY TICKETS Opening of the Sale o : 
The auction sale of the $12 seats for the | Symphony Ooncerts and Rehearsals. 


Symphony concerts was held at Music Hall! The auction sales of seats for the sym- 


yesterday morning, but no extraordinary | phony rehearsals and concerts, during | 
prices were realized, although the average | the season of 1891-1892, was opened this 
price Was ot wivance of that of the sale for morning in Musie Hall, shortly after 10 | 
the rehearsals. take 
e’ clock, | 
irst ay were Pro- | 
POUR the Bret OA ree Semerney wore Auctioneer Jackson, on mounting the 


Pickering, J. H. Hecht and Arthur Austin, platform, found himself before a much 
who purchased desirable seats in the front Jarger assemblage than last year, the es- 
row. These seats varied from $5 to $20. the timated number being between 400 and 
average price bemg $10. Lhe highest pre- | Fay, He reminded the purchasers that 


-mium of the morning was $36, which was. ‘ 
paid by Mr. Stewart, for seats in Section H. | the bids were onthe premiums in add 


‘Tne next price was $29, which was paid for a | tion to the regular ticket price. Hean- 
_ centre seat in K. 


nounced today’s sale to consist of the $12. 
The $7 60 tickets for the concerts will be} rehearsal tickets, and called for bids on 
the first seat in row A. 


these auction sales since their commencement, 


But a very few changes have been made in |} and there was an evident desire among many | 
the membershig of the orchestra, and these |} to secure the same seats which they had occu- 


Oct, | $12, the regular price of the ticket. The prices 
9 and 10, continued each week through the | rosegradually until number 28 was reached, 


16.60 premium. In section B the prices varie 
|| from $13 to $1 6.50; a, SecH On, O, —e. $14.00 
Uo Monday morning, Sept. 14, at 10 o’clock to $26; and in section D, from $2 ob 0 
the $12 seats for the public rehearsals will # $40, J. H. Hecht purchasing two seats at 
be olfered at auction at Music Efall, as in for- / we sgadnoneans peste. Ae Cocere E wae oa 

mer ve; ; | off the speculators began to bid, an @ pric 
mer years, pot more than four seats being | powell paid $63 
» while 


umber 19 in Section J, which last you 
. ‘ 


It was not coable thas more single poate were | 
seats bids are received at | Sold this year than last, and also:tha ere 
ec Reetian sales Genie offered at the box | were many more ladies who purchased largely. | 


fi } 1 j lators were present | 
office on the Weduvesday and Saturday morn- The principal ticket specu | 
ings after the two sales, at the advertised at the sale, and their bids were among the highe | 


Tomorrow morning at ten, "lock the 97. 0 | 

‘ na seats for the rehearsals wi 6 disposed o 

io in any way force the premium beyond the the sane manner, and, fon Thursday, at the 
Same place, at the same hour 3) sea 

In adaition to the Boston concerts, the p boo for $7.50 to 


| Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- | be sold on the day eT ae a Se 


hahieicdi.. ct MEL ci CL a eT 


~ 
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a pe ured h { r lye ated, ‘but his bares ' 
was bettered by the next buyer, who se- 
‘ured the noxt ne ata premium of $5.50, 
The biddin en took an upward 
‘ptart, and the four last seats in the first 
Tow to the left of the stage commanded 
Apremium of $16.50. 

ow & opened with a sale of two seats 
at $12.50 premium. The bidding con- 


‘tinued to be lively and the management | 


looked happy. 
ms omorrow the $7.50 rehearsal seats 


‘Will be offered; Wednesday the $12 con- | 


eert seats, and Thursday the $7.50 con- 
cert seats, 
an At 2 o’ Clock. 


ae ; 
| The sale of seats to the Symphony re- | 
hearsals has continued all day. As the 


sale neared the transverse aisle pre- 
tmiums took a boom and went up to $50 


Blightly toward the rear ofthe hall. ‘Tbe 


BI, . 
‘attendance has been on the increase all | 


‘day. 


Eargze Premiums Again Paid at Music 
re Hiall. 

_ The sale of the $12 Friday afternoon @ym- 
phony rehearsal seats.at Music Hall, yes 
‘Verday, was a greater success in many ways 
»thau anything in this line known in tue sym 
' phony concert records. 

The hall was well fillea down stairs when 
_ the sale began at 10 o’clock, and the buyere 
we ® more generally representative of per. 


' Bonal interests than in former years. The 
‘fashionable speculators (for fashion hag 
od *wn its line in this profession ay in others), 
Were well supplied with orders, but there 
- Were wany who have held large commissions 
im former years who were notas ready to 
ig. ‘Ke the risks incidental to “extras” as for- 


erly. 

Pe The bidding started off {briskly at $9.60 
“premium for, the first corner seats on the 
‘front row, and the corresponding seats on 
othe left of the house brought $16.50 each. 
from these figures the premiums advanced 
from $20 to $40 for the first halt-dozen rows, 
-and then the competition bes. ays for the 
“best”? seats, or, in other words, the seats 
which have brought the highest prices tor 
the last few vears. : 


' This competition quickly forced the pre«' 


minum bids over $50, and in two cases to 
-more than double that figure, two seats 
a ping $102 each, and two others $119 


each. 
- The bidding was steady throughout the 
“@ay, and practically every seat of the $12 
t was sold. 
’, The baicony seats sold well up to those on 
‘the floor, and a rough estimate gives a result 
Tully as satistactory us that of last year. 
» This morning the $7.50 rehearsal seats 
» will be sold at auction, on Thursday inogninoy 
i¢ $12 seats for the Saturday evening con 
fj and on Friday morning the $7.50 cone 
ert seats will be offered in the same way. 
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16960. ‘These bids continued, decreasing | 


ending on Saturdays Nov. 7, Dec. 12, Jan. 
16, Feb. 13, and Maren 19. 
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Second Day’s Auction Sale of Sym- 
phony Rehearsal Tickets. 


~ , 2, . | ; a ® 
Continued Sale of phony Concert Seats 
Musical People on Hand. 
Auctioneer Jackson struck off the eg neg 
euelive of excellent results, and all familar | for the Saturday night concerts of the Sym- 


> Ore TY sic Hall, yesterda 
with this great enterprise in past years ex. | P There was even a larger attendance than yes- oo Spas 9 pole lank ym pakny eee nee 
press a belief that the success of the coming | -  terday at the auction sale of the Symphony ™®° S 


: ‘itv were in attendance and took 
season will be entirely unprecedented. The concert rehearsal seats, which opened this ‘ Pie of the city were 


: yart in the bidding. 
tending ie tnt eanee te k ty pede rm | morning at ten o’clock, at Music Hall. The ' The attendance was hardly as large as at 
; 


best seats were disposed of yesterday, and thos® ¢py_ sale of $12 seats for public rehearsals 
list of oe hey anda larce proportion of thoes | offered today were the lot for which a premium = ¢)e first day, yet few seats remai ae See 
are given “at discretion,” snowing a very was asked over $7.50. The first seat offered by thougl. the average reevipts of t M morn 
general deterininvation among the regular at- Auctioneer Jackson was numbered 1152, and jng’s sale did not equal that for the re- 
pendants to maintain their positions aad re- was at the end of the first section under the - hearsals. 


De COSSEEY be tie ciatever expense Is made i A seat which sold to an enthusiast last 
necessary by the competitions incidental to lower balcony. It brought $12, and the prices A seat which si 


the sales. | along the row ranged from that figure to $8.50, Monday for apd areas yt at A ag tecs ob 
It is necessary each year to correct the im- - The seats directly under the balcony brought Sill went a ; at” ha aren ‘aid for & Bent 

pression that ladies cannot attend the ticket much less than at last year’s. sale, - TOW N, the arges , pre ps : 

sales and successfully compete for the pur- hivhest ice today being $7.50 and Ws 836 in row FH. 

Chase of seats. There has been a steady gain the highest price a 


: Prof. Royee of Harvard located himself | 
in the atiendance of ladies in recent years at the lowest twenty-five cents, while several an banda iu row B, Rne eee 
these sales, and all who desire to be present 


were not bid for at all. Considerable amuse- |, | .,; he broker, took four seats 
will find that every effort is made to give . Austin, — the ok 


them all possible attention. 

The bidding is so conaneted that the most 
inexperienced person can readily compete 
for any seat, and ladies will find that their 
bids will be carefully watched for by the 
auctioneer, who never “dwells,” or makes 
any effort to force the premium above its ap- 
parent limit. | 

AS already stated, tne 24 public rehearsals 
and concerts will be given on Friday after- | 
noous and Saturday evenings, beginning Oct. 
9 and 10, continued each week through the 
season, with phe exceptions of the weeks 


: my aoe with 3 ih ark al mys, ee at 7 
ee ORR a YT Oe pega 


e i "hy 7. 1 z ; A : airs ‘ ie : ¥ , a py 
garding the series of home concerts by the | 
Boston symphony orchestra have been pro- 


| 


last row, next to those which had just been* pioKering, the author, took séats halt 


| 


checked off at thirty-five cents each, was car way back im the hall  d. UE eee | 
ried up to $5, there being two eager bidders for the wool merchant, who was a libera ie 
that desired spot. Anelderly lady became its) chaser last Monday for rehearsal seats, took | 
Ses! ! bore off the ticket in several. | Wr 
prean’ toe atk totoas The average sales inthe morning Were at & | 


| 
| 


triumph, but not before the next thee seats : ay erent tc 
had been declared sold at seventy-five cents Premium OF win’: at pads “ 
premium. ‘The prices realized for this section 4 — 


of the hall were said by the speculators to be UNIFORMLY GOOD PRICES. 


far behind those of last year. The back rows of 

seats in the balcony brought from $17.60 to $5, No Extraordinary Premiums Were Paid 

most of the seats being sold singly. The pees 

left over from these auctions will be sold at the Ae ace 
box office tomorrow, and the sale for the con- Tickets, oi te ai jv 17 VI 

as in former years, not more than four seats certs will be opened at ten o’clock Thursday, 

being offered at a single bid, the seats being be me en a 

sold in regular order beginning at the stage | bias gerry 


line, no bid of less than 25 cents being re- y in attends 
ceived, and all seats not called for and paid | at Music Hall with a small audience in 


: otf 19/9; ) th le 
for immediately being resold without reserve, Ra . (iL? | ance, which increased considerably asthe sa 
On Tuesday morning, Sept. 15, at 10 | big Lt een: ROR FFORIURORE Ore | progressed, There was a large number of woll. 


occa go a eA ch fan for the public re- | Satisfactory than That of Last Year, known musical and society people present, 
under the samo rules. Pea” UiBCe abg ‘ SMOG at many of whom have become regular patrons of 
On Thursday morning, Sept. 17, at -10 The largest audience of the week gathered in | tie sales and concerts. Auctioneer Jackson’s 
o’clock, the $12 seats for the Saturday even- Music Hall this morning forthe last auction efforts on Monday and Tuesday have nearly de- 
Ing concerts will be sold at the same place sale of seats for the Symphony Concerts, The prived him of his voice, and at times this morn- 
re Seketh Wil te eee ithe as BBs bidding was brisk from ten until nearly one = jng it was almost impossible to hear his words. 
fr a i o’clock, only about twenty-five seats being left . Among the first buyers today were Professor 

at the conclusion of the sale. The first seats | Royce of Cambridge, Arthur Howard Picker- 


On Monday mornine, Sept. 14, at 10 
o’ciock, the $12 seats for the public rehear- 
8als will be offered at auction at Music Hall, 


- The auction salo of $12 seats for the Sympho- 


beginning at 10 o’clock Friaay, Sept. 18. 
All seats for whicn no bids are received at 
sueee yh yg a _— be offered at the pox 
ollice on the Wednesday and Saturday morn- i row. These 
ings after the two sales at the advertised cony; ® sew of ‘them bringing -as high as shqeed desire sie poets Sh Ser 


prices. ih $4, while several in the last row went | geats varied from $5 to $20, the average price 
nincniarts eee : me: fe for seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five conts, and | peing $10. The highest premium of the morn- 
Symphony Tickets All Gone, | : | | Some were not bid for at all. A repetition ing was $36, which baa Pag e' mn, ee os 
About seventy-tive ticket dae cus Wyinphonsil - | of ithe amusing incident of Tuesday took place seats in section H. The nase herd was $29, 
Concerts were left over from the auction sale of | ee ae noe. Seen oe "The pocctiume tid not tae: Sail 
Thursday and yesterday, and when the box 
office at Music Hall was opened at eight o’clock 
this morning there were about fifty people al- 
ready inline. Some of these were anxious to 
Secure tickets for the rehearsals and turned 
away much disappointed when they learned 
that there were none left. The few tickets re- 
matning were purchased during the forenoon. 


a _ en” Ywe cemeeeetnee 
tet tees atest 


against one another until the price went up to | ag at the sale for the rehearsals, but the average 


the balconies brought excellent prices, no large | good, and ranged from $16 to $20, The bidding 
and none brought less than $4, while a few sold _ apie buying for their out-of-town patrons. 


the whole the sale was much more satisfactory | tomorrow at the same hour. 
than that of last year. Among the purchasers | 


umm iT Bs ee 
today were Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Allen, Miss Ger- | SYMPHONY TiCKETS 


trude Edmands, Alfred De Seve, Miss Harriet For sale by GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont street, 
Whittier and Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. Room 97. tof AJ 


ment was caused when the centre seatin the ;, js at $13.50 premium, A. H. | 


at this Morning’s Sale of Symphony) 


MUSICIANS . BUY SYM PHONY TICKETS, | Ooncerts began at ten o’clock this morning | 


2 « 
=—=——_ —— 


offered were those on the floor under the bal- ing, J. H. Hecht and Arthur Austin, who pur- | 


securing the same seat in this section, bid The premiums did not run nearly.as high | 


$6.50, while the seats on each side sold for | price was far in advance of that at the former | 
twenty-five cents premium. The $7.50 seatsin | gaje, Beyond row M the prices kept uniformly 


figure being realized, but every seat wassold was regular and the speculators did consider- 


for $15. The average figure was about $10. On The $7.50 tickets for the concerts will be sold | 
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te Sy phony Concerts have grown in- 


ten years to ocoupy such a prominent place 


in the musical life of the city that surprise | 


no longer is manifested when the reports of 
the auction sales of season tickets appear. 
Yesterday, whén the sale of seats for tho 
eleventh season began, there was evidence 
that the desire of music lovers to share 
in the weekly feast was as great as 
ever; while the willingness of individ- 
uals to pay for positions specially «to 
their liking was again generously expressed. 
It may not be necessary to answer the ob- 
jections of those who see, or think they see, 
in these large premiums a perversion of the 
avowed purpose of the concerts—to provide 
the best performances of high-class orchestra 
music at the lowest price. 
from the experiences of former years, com- 
plaints on this score are likely to arise, it is 
well to point out that after all these high 
premiums do not affect the general public 
sensibly. Last year’s sales showed these re- 
sults: 

Rehearsal tickets— 
$12.00 range of premiums, $9.00 to $150.00 

do, average d 26,90 

Tat range 4.00t0 27.00 


average 13.87 
Both grades do. $34.11 


Concert tickets— 
12.00 range of premiums, 25c 


do. average do. 
P i 50 25c 
4.46 


range do, 
ayerage do. 
Both grades do. cost $145.83 
The grand total of receipts, including ad- 
mission tickets for both series, twenty- 
four public rehearsals and twenty-four con- 
certs, was figured to be $114,841, and the 
attendance was estimated at 124,554, show- 
ing that the average cost of a ticket was less 
than a dollar. Taking the sales of season 
tickets by themselves, with and without pre- 
mium, the price of a seat at a public rehear- 
sal was less than $1.50, and for one at a con- 
cert about 75 cents. It is further to be noted 
that the auction sales offer an equal chance 
toeveryone. The premiums paid by the rich 
make possible the lower rates paid by the 
students and other music-iovers of moderate 
means, while assuring the continuance of the 
concerts as a self-supporting if not profitable 
business enterprise. The auction sale 
tainly in all ways a great improvement 
the employment of les miserahbles to 
luxury for us—forming the pitiful 
puisive mob which use: ” to gather on Wi 
street when 
method nig holyset 
buyers get th 
when they haar 
ragged men and b 
termediary es ebal 


to 
to 


$50.00 
11.19 
15.560 
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if 
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good will of in- 
“The buyers for 


possible profit are still in the fleld, bub they 
no * * control the business, 
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After filling orders for SYMPHONY 
REHEARSALS, MER. OONNELLY, 
Theatre Ticket OMloe, Adams Houane, 
has a fow choice seats left on the floor 
and in tho baloony, which should be ap- 


plied for at once, 
St(A) ai 


SYMPHONY TIO Es 


VPRIDAY APTE RNOON NE KALSALS 


But as, judging | 


~~ “ee ee + 


SATURDAY UVENING CONCERT, 


Choice Seats, Floor and Haloontes, Ten to 
Thirty Dollars, 


alee to GHORGE BB. APPLETON & O,, 
QUA) bod Wianhiinge tom Nt. 


SYMPHONY. 


One-half ences ia two choice were, arnt malogny, 
for file, #14, ao I. O. Nox G4, ILA) 


Symphony Tickets, 


In good locations, at reasonable prices, at NUE. 
BILLL’S, 10 Hamilton place, NTu'Thtel A) a1 


Symphony Concerts. 


Two 
Gach. 
IttlA AU 


SYMPHONY GONGERTS, 


Desirable seats, second balcony, mont row, Address 
CL. 0., Transcript OMmes AZ" ain 


TWO SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS, 


Y 20 neat 40. Vriee 960 « Mu: i, Address WALKMEN, hos | 
6059 Hoston, LIT° Al ai ) 


ood heats on floor foralternate nights gL_o 
wipe K, M. M,, Transeript OMce, 


OR IE A PO EI oy 


Symphony Rehearsals, 


FOR SALE Iwo very destratvle peats on the fipee, 
Address by K.J., 118 Devonshire street, 4oom Oe 
Ld 


“SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


FOR SALE--Two Symphony Concert tickets Gingss 

beats, third row, first Valcony, hall-way down on yr 4 

left of the stage. $15 cach, Address ¥. 0. Hox oi 
<) 


od cme Se ee ON ee mga: SP OUTS a iy 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


For sale by GHA. W. STEWAKT, 129 Tremont otr 
boom 97. Uh) , 6M 
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People are looking tack to  Gerickete's rule 
4% the goiden—if ix wae the iron one—ofl the | 
orchestra. His firin hand would have 
tapped with his baton that saucy third vie 
lin, especially, who is altogether too much 


_ the petted darling to do justice to his work 


without some such reminder. 
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‘The Symphony Concerts An- 
_ other Financial Success. 
‘Phe Worcester Festivali—-A Brilliant 
_ Scheme of Programmes—The New 
| Departure ofthe New England Con- 
et \Servatory—Notable Opera Produc- 
er Hons—EntertainmentCourses—N otes, 
% The Boston Symphony orchestra has in the 
last few years come to be an institution of 
‘well-nigh national reputation, and the suc- 
“08s attending iis annual series of concerts 
terests &@ vast public scattered throughout 
the States. 
It will gratify those who have been absent 
“from the city during the week’s sales at Music 
Hall, to know that for the fourth consecutive 
_ year every seat for every one of the 24 Friday 
‘Bfternoon pubiic rehearsals, as weil as for 
the 24 Saturday evening concerts, has been 
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tion Sale of Seats Again Re- 

_ sults Successfully. 4 

The attendance at Music Hall yesterday, 
upon the occasion of the auction Saie of the 
| $33 Soate for the Saturday evening concerts 
of the Symphony orchestra, lacked the ex- 
citement at endant upon the sales of the 
_ Feheargal seats, but, nevertheless, the results 
_ were every way satisfactory. At the start rhe 
sale looked a little discoursging as the first 


$eat Went at a premium of 26 veuts, ena y)- 
til the J slip was reached tle bids averazeu 
little more than $5. It was noticeable that 
the full iimit o: tour seats was usually filled 
by every buyer, and this fact may explain ihe 
greater sociability which is characteristic 
ofthe concer! .udiences as compared with 
those of he rehearsals. 

Aftier J was closed out the bidding ad- 
Vanced, and the seats on the floor were 
bought up so speedily t. at all below the 
balconies had been so d by 1:30 o’clock, ti:us 
making ihe greatest time reevrd in the 
hisiory of these onecerts. The balcony seats 
went off In tie same spirited fas\ios, and at 
3:20 P. M. every one of the $12 seats had 
beea sold and paid for. 
| A rough estimate of the prices got indi- 

cates that the cross recelpts were well up to 

those oflast year. This morning tue $7.50 

Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction. 
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uch a result is again the best practical | 


onstration of the interest taken by the | 


Boston public in the orchestra, its conductor 
“ud the work to be accomplishea during the 
“@oming season. The maintenance of the 
orchestra, as is well Known, is the private 
a hdertaking of a private. citizen, and, how- 
@ver great a public interest there may be in 


= 


ets and figures relating to this enterprise, 

it will be readily seen that no official state- 

f Ment can be made as to the actual financial 
is of the concerts. « 

Sven the most persistent attendants upon 

} sales cannot cive reliable figures, but the 


“Most careful estimate of the receipts shows 
‘that fully $100,000 has been paid into the 
Music Halil box office for the coming Sym- 
PRONnY season, and, in round numbers, this 
‘Means an average payment o1 $1 per seat 
for each concert for each atiendant. 
>. 1t would be well for those who take oppor- 
bunities to cry down the tinancla! side of this 
@nterprise to keep these figures in mind, as 
WellLas toremember that,in addition to the 
10 Seais provided at the rate of $1 
‘ach, there are abousg 12,000 seats sold dur- 
ing the season, at the renearsals, at 25 cents 
Gach, With nearly as many more aamissions 
bout at the renearsals and coucerts at the 
“Same fixure. 
~. The first of the revearsals occurs Friaay 
“@tternoon, Oct, 9, and the first concert Satur- 
“day evening, Oct. 10. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


1SO1l-V2. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


I. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 
BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, ‘Dedication of the dlouse.”’ 
BEETHOVEN. ARIA, ‘Ah Perfido.”’ 
WAGNER. GOOD FRIDAY SPELL, from ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


WAGNER. ARIA, ‘‘Hall of Song,’ from ‘‘Tannhaeuser.’’ 


SCHUMANN. ‘SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat, (Rhenish), op. 97. 
Vivace.—Molto moderato.—Andante.— 


Religioso.—Vivace. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. LILLIAN NORDICA. 





“) by Parsifal (not “Parsifal’s baptism by” 
| Kundry,” as the programme book had it), 
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NORDICA. 


ANOBLE PROGRAMME FOR 
THE FIRST. 


Beethoven's ‘‘Dedication of the House” the 
First Number Performed—Mme. Nordica, the 
Soloist, in Good Voice—‘‘Good Friday’s Spell” 
One of the Most Beautiful Numbers 


A crowd of musical and fashionable life, 
a long line of standing auditors fringing 


the edges of the hall, and a cordial wel- 


come to Mr. Nikisch, were foregone conclu- 
sions at the first symphony concert of the 
season, on Saturday night. During Mr. 


Henschel’s regime it was customary to be- © 


gin each season with Beethoven’s ‘Dedica- 
tion of the House” overture, and now Mr. 
Nikisch has piously returned to this cus- 
tom as a musical means of saying 
grace. I suppose that every musi- 
cal auditor said “amen” to it for, 
with all the defects inseparable from 
the first concert, the programme of 
noble music was as refreshing as rain upon 
a thirsty land. The Beethoven overture 
received a broad reading, just a trifle ex- 
aggerated in its slow passages, but the con- 
trapuntal finale went right merrily, and 
with a virility that would have excused 
much greater shortcomings than there were 
to condone. Mr. Nikisch must, however, 
‘arefully guard the line which lies between 
breadth and bombast, for with Beethoven 
and Wagner it is only too easy to pass the 
frontier without knowing it. A word of 
praise must be given to the bassoonist for 
the execution of the florid work in this 
overture. 

One can learn in Italy how to sing the 
music of Germany. Mme. Albani once told 
methat she attributed her successes in 
Wagnerian roles to her Milanese studies, 
and at this concert Mme. Nordica proved 
that her scudies inthe Italian school had 
not unfitted her for the massive German 
style. Inthe dramatic aria, ‘Ah Pertido,”’ 
her intonation was always pure and the en- 
semble throughout undisturbed, while the 
richness of her tones in lower register Was 
such as few sopranos possess. Yet the 
higher and intensely vehement passages 
left something to be desired, and they did 
not sit quite easily upon the singer; it 
seemed rather a task well accomplished 
than a spontaneous outpouring of emotion. 
In the “Greeting to the Hall,” from ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,’”’ there was more success, the voice 
being pure at all times and the climax of 
great power. This number evoked con- 


twice recalled. 

“Good Friday’s Spell,’ from ‘Parsifal,”’ 
wasas beautiful as any number on the 
programme. ‘This scarcely loses by disas- 


sincé these scenes are scarcely fitted for 
representation at the hands of any actors, 


‘unless, possibly, those at Ober-Ammergau., 


In the performance the brasses were at 
least once a little toodlatant. Itis a popu- 
lar idea that Wagner cannot be piaven 
too loudly, but as ane actual fact 


- one will find a full volume of tone a hun- 
dred times, in a Bayreuth performance, 


where one finds mere loudness a singlé 
time. Itis about time that the vulgar idea 
of Wagner as a tonal ogre, an idea fostered 
by the lower order of witlings most assidu- 
ously, should be corrected. The culprit’s 
name is Berlioz, not Wagner. When Ber- 
lioz received a government contract in the 
musical line, (it was for a ‘*Te Deum,’’) he 
called fora whole regiment of noise-pro- 
ducers, scarcely stopping short of a Gil 
morean park of artillery; when Wagner 
had all Germany, from a king to thousands 
of musicians, at his feet, when he might 
have had an orchestra of 1000 at a word, he 
chose only 116 men asa maximum, and of- 
ten dropped much below this number. 
Butthe blatancy of the brasses alluded 


to, was only temporary, and the good 


ee Oe mm eee eee 
—— — 


| siderable enthusiasm, the singer being 


sociation from its stage accessories; in fact, | 


to some there is a distinct gain in obliter- 
ating the view of Kundry as M ary Magda- 
len wiping the feet of Parsifa 

palpably intended to represent the Saviour) 
with her hair, andthe baptism of Kundry 


(who is | 


shading of the latter part of the number 
calls for recognition. Mr, Nikisch was 
especially successful in his accentuation of 
the figures with which this portion of the 
opera teems, so that the ldeitmotiven could be 
followed by all who knew of their exist- 
ence. With Schumann’s Cologne symphony 
the concert closed. Just as the B-flat sym- 
phony gave expression to the tirst great joy 
in Schumann’s career, so this KE-tlat 
symphony tells of the last ; 
they are the sunrise and sunset of 
his life, for while the former speaks of 
spring and love, of the happy consumma- 
tion of his courtship of Clara Wieck, so 
this symphony tells of the happy change 
from Leipsic to the Rhine country, and the 
brightness of his hopes there. It would be 
presumption to trace such close connection 
between the works and the lives of other 
composers, but with Schumann it may be 
done without sentimentalizing, for he con- 
fessedly wrote his own career with much 
detail into his music. 

But if one finds joy in the work, one will 
never find jollity, for Schumann never gave 
vent to animal spirits as did Beethoven, 
whose whole eighth syinphony is a brusque 
scherzo. Eyen in the scherzo of this 
Rhenish symphony, there is a little of 
Eusebius (as Schumann called the dreamy 
side of the nature) present,and,the last move- 
ment, where the glorious outdoor life of the 
Rhine valley is depicted, is full of bustle 
rather than of hilarity; it is the subjective 
Schumann bending even an Nepal tone- 
picture to his own character. The work was 
well read and reasonably well played ; some- 
how Mr. Nikisch seems to enter with keener 
appreciation into the dual character of 
Schumann’s works than any of our other con- | 
ductors have done. No wonder then that the 
interest was sustained to the end, and that 
very few left before the last movement, al- 
though there is a contingent which would, 
leave before the last movemeht, even if the | 
programme consisted only ofa Corelli two- | 
movement sonata. 

Next week we are to have “Hamlet,” 
with the part of Hamlet omitted! The 
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MUSICAL...» (ila ete tae 
t and Mis. Hiram . Mrs.’ 

The Symphony Concert. tae a GEk. aha Mee hee 5 

The first concert of the eleventh season of the Boston | being of the number, whilé in the opposite 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Ifall, last night, was } balcony the corresponding seats were filled 
stencd to by alarge audlence Mr. Niktech was cor- || by Mr. 8. B. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. George 
tally welcomed when he came forward to take his |) L. Osgood, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Allen, Miss 
place at the conductor’s stand. The orchestral part of Gertrude Edmunds, Mr, Bernard Liste- 
the programme consisted of Beethoven’s “Dedicaticn mann, Mr. Percival Gassett and other. 
of the House” overture, the *Good Friday Spell” from equally well-known musical people On the. 
Wacner’s “Parsifa},” and Schumanu’sa “Rbenigh” Sym- aasalg haga las py pairverstog nee | 
phons The work of ihe orchestra was not upto ita best | Mrs. E. W. Codman, Mine. Agassiz, Dr. and 
aa senult doubtices, of its six months freedom from Mrs. F. S. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. Barthold 
discipline, and sho: tcomings that will, of course, dieap- | Schlesinger and daughters, Mr. and Mrs, 
pear presently. The Wagner selection was given with | J. T. Morse, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Parker, 
much warmth oft tone color, and impressiveness in vig- | Mrs. Templeman Coolidge, with her uncle, | 


orous contrast of «ffecte. The Beethoven overture was . | 
read somewhat affectedly, but without rendering its mo. _ Gr. gee reg Miss anna rage _— 
notonous tonality any more loterestiog. The soloist was Mrs, Edwar narews, ank Jack-- 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, who sang Beethoven’s “Ah, Per-| son, Mr. Gaugengigl, Mr. A. H. Pickering, 
tido” the “O Hall of Sung” from Wagner’s *Tannhauser” | Mr and Mrs. Henry M.Rogers, Mr. and Mrs,C, 
The artist was overweighted by tre Becthoven arla,; 4 Gymmings, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hecht, Mr. 


which neede a larger, broader, auvi warmer style than ; 
ghe possesses. It ia a work wholly unfavorable to a Arthur Austin, Miss Austin and Mr.Jules Jor- 


yoice cold and metaliic in quality, and she sang it in dan.the tenor,whocame up from Providence. 
@ manner both unsympatnetic and uvimpressive. | Mme, Nordica looked every inch a queen in 
she was ecarcely more | g heavy cream-white brocade, with an open- 
Riareie Ria “A oe work Elizabethan collar sewn with pearls. 
‘lant. in fact was} “er fine diamonds glistenea from hair, 
The programme was not especially brilllant, i sect and Gorkmae,” Tee resent ae 


somewhat dull, and there was lc s3 of enthusiasm On the 
part of the audlerce than has been customary atthe} most flattering, as it Was Monday night also 
‘\cctons fer} at the Star course. 


opening concerts of the orchestra. The . 
the next conceit are: Suite, op. 55, I'schatkowsky, 






_— — 


successful. There was a 


(first time); Prelude from ‘Rustic Chivalry,” Mascagni 


(first time); Minuet and Finale, from string quarte!, op. 
59, No. 3, piayed by all the strings (first time), and Mas: 
senet’s overture to'*Pnedre.” ‘The sololst is to be Mr. | 
W J. Winch, who will sing the solo in the Mascagni . 
prelude, and a group of songs with plaro. 





—— The first Symphony Concert drew an enormous 
audience to Music Hal) last Saturday night. A warm 

reeting was awarded to both Mr. Nikisch and Mme. 
Nordica. Nordica looked like a picture in beautiful 
white brocaded satin, with an Elizabethan ruff, and 
magnificent diamonds. Among the audience were no- 
ticed Mr. and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Miss Schles- 
inger, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Watson, Mr. Frank Jackson, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lang, Miss Lang, Mr. J. 8. Dwight, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Winch, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
Mark Hollingsworth, Miss hae Mr. Hiram Tucker, 
Mr. J. Edward Priest, Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. ano 
Mrs. H. M. Rogers, Dr. George Monks, Mr. I. M. Gau- 
gengig], Mrs. W. F. Apthorp, Mrs. Phave Fiake, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Miss Stackpole, Dr. Donald 
White, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Bradlee, Mre. Fiske War- 
ren, Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, Dr. and Mrs. Otis, and. 
Mrs. Julius Eichberg. | 
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_ Overture, aur ‘wethe des er ©. 


odes ed ein oe from 


Lg " 
phony No. 8, in T-flat (Rhenish), 
n Nordica was the singer. 


ast 


overture has served to open a good many things 
besides the Josephstidt’schies Theater, for 
which it was written; it has ushered ih not a 
few musical seasons, as it did on Saturday even- 


ing. Now’ andthen some people complain a | 


little of this time-honored custom—for to be- 
yo a course of concerts with the “Weihe 

Hauses” may almost be called a custom— 
but it is hard to see any reasonable 
ground for complaint, It is a noble overture, 
one that does not pall upon the musical palate 
by repeated hearing every twelvemonth or so. 
The stately opening, Maestoso e sostenuto, has 
all the solemn pomp of an “inaugural address” 
(and a good deal more stuff in it than most ad- 


dresses of the sort), while the contrapuntal | 


style of the Allegro con brio, with its quasi 
Handelian theme, makes the movement a 
sort of musical expression of that “Res 
severa est verum gaudium” which stands 
written on the walls of the Gewandhaus con- 
cert room in Leipzig—a most excellent motto 
for symphony concert-goers to bear in mind. 
But it seems as if some people kicked against 
a custom simply because of its being a custom, 
Few listeners last Saturday evening, however: 
can have gotanything but pleasure from the 
really superb performance of this overture. 
Our orchestra has seldom done afiner piece of 
playing. . 

After hearing Wagner’s "Good Friday Spell” 
in its proper place in “Parsifal’”’—whether at 
the Bayreuth theatre or in concertrooms else 
where matters little—one likes less and less to 
hear it given separately, as a “number’’ ona 
symphony programms. We can hardly recall 
anything else in music the true character of 
which is so totally changed by being given out 


of its natural surroundings. Berlioz used to— 
whenever he gave the whole 


of his own “Harold” symphony, the Pil- 
grims’ March was pretty sure of an en- 
core; but that. when he gave the March 
alone, it hardly ever got a hand. The “Good 
Friday Spell’ is even a stronger example of the 
same principle; for some reason not easily to 
be explained, it loses all its calm, pastoral 


- character when given separately. The perform- 


ance, too, on Saturday evening, although good 
in the main, still left something to be desired in 
point of delicacy and respose, especially in the 
‘wind instruments. 
The noble Schumann Symphony, on the other 





ap 1822 Beethoven’s “Weihe des Hauses” 





her best in the more brilliant parts of the q 


| music, and sang very effectively. But it ish 


The “Cathedral” move- 
ment w pba g more than commonly impres- 
sive to liking the first movement to. 
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Seat or a ‘Beathoren acherzo:-but ok 
|, does 80 incline while hearing a Haydn - 
- Of course, in the case of this Vivace mor 
of Schumann’s, it may be an open estic 

which rhythmic unit is really the true ¢ A | 
whether the listener should be — ra : 










pelled to count one beat to a 
or three. It should _be remem 











does not, of itself,'furnish any dolution. of 
question; for, by taking the tempo ror ge 
enough to admit of the ear’s pstbicys 
quarter-note as the unit, you would giv ify " ha: 
impression of a quicker beat, and | 
greater vivacity of movement, than ¢ 
played it so that the ear instinctively coun od 
only one to every dotted half-note. _ re he 
true solution what it may in this partichlar 

































) Case, Mr. Nikisch’s tempo ia by no means inde 















fensible; he certainly knows how to r it 
effective, ae 

Mme. Nordica sang the “Ah/ perfdo” § 
perb voice, and with no little artistic « 
faire. In sentiment her singing seemed rat 
_ superficial, as lacking the true Beethove 
earnestness os warmth of passion—we li ren : 7 
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movement—but the skilled singer was wis : i Ee 
fest in almost all she did. In the “Tannhiuser? 


selection she seemed more in symathy with th aes 


_to seé how anyoné can choose this shorta “ef 
little-developed apostrophe of Eilsehet' 
concert performanve. In the opera it is a brik 
liant and inspiring, opening to a long scer a} 
but, taken by itself, it is rather insignifica 
The audience did not seem to think 80, "on 
evor, for Mme. Nordica was twice recalle 
ter it. 5} a a 
Mr. Nikisch was greeted with ouittrustantin O a 
plause as he stepped up to the conductor’s d 
at the beginning of the concert, oh a efi 
The next programme is: Tschaikewski, suite, 
Op. 55; Mascagni, prelude to “Cavalleria R usti a 
cana;” Beethoven, minuet and finale - n 
string quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3; ale vi 
pianoforte; Massenet, overture to “Phédi 
‘Mr. William J. Winch will be the singe oll ‘. 


SYMPHONY CONCER 


FOR SALE—One price in R, near. bike 
30.. Address W Godding’s Apothecary, Pek 
smbomnt and Nasties @ streets. pte 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Wanted, two Symphony Ooncert kets 
between E and irene nals and be 14 and 
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»honie programme is to consist of a’ page 
‘string quartette magnified into »rchestral | winter at Music E i: 
ns Sage fen a little ei a, new Mascagni § ,; We boGent out serail aly 
‘opera, afew songs wi iano accompani- Fe re a Hoga Sa SOR Be 
ety and @ Wrenah ten dP But a i - —. WAC, hte them, oceu- 
Tschaikowsky suite may be sufficient sop || Pied seats in the samo old locality which 
to the classicists to allow the symphonic || taey have favored since the first season. 
title still to cover it. Louis C. Etson. Che little 

Se in numbers, however, owing to the absence 
-of several of that set in Europe, occupied 
seats in the riglit-hand balcony, near the 
stage, Mr. and Mrs. Lang, Mr. and Mrs. Ap- 


MUSICAL. 4,..4: 
thorp, Mr. and Mis. Hiram Tucker, Mrs. 


The Symphony Concert. Gardner and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote 


The first concert of the cleventh season of the Boston | being of the number, while in the opposite 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Ifall, last night, was | balcony the corresponding seats were filled 
|Mstened to by a large audience Mr. Niklech was cor- || by Mr. 5S. B. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. George 
‘dially welcomed when he came forward to take his || L. Osgood, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Allen, Miss 
place at the conductor’s stand. The orchestral part of | Gertrude Edmunds, Mr. Bernard Liste- 
the programme coneisted of Beethoven's “Dedicaticn || mann. Mr. Percival Gassett and other 
of the House” overture, the ‘Good Friday Spell” from equally well-known musica! people On the 
Wagner's *Parsifa!,” and Schumanu’s “Rbenish” Sym. floor of the hall, in their accustomed seats, 
phony. The work of the orchestra was not upto its best were Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mr, and 
standard, ard was ragged and undecided hereand there; 


the result doubtless, of its six months freedom from | 3 
discipline, and sho: tcomings that will, of course, dieap- Schlesinger and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. 
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pear presently. The Wagner selection was given with | J. T. Morse, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Parker, | 
much warmth of tone color, and impressiveness in vig- | Mrs. Templeman Coolidge, with her uncle, | 
Gr. Sturgis Bigelow; Miss Lowell, Mr. and — 


'Orous contrast of «ffecte. The Beethoven overture was 


readsomewhataffectedly, but without rendering its mo 
| notonous tonality any nore luterestiog. The soloist was | Mrs. Edward R. Andrews, Mr. Frank Jack- 


Mme. Lilllan Nordica, who sang Beethoven's “Ah, Per-| son, Mr. Gaugengig!, Mr. A. H. Pickering, 
| tido” the “O Hall of Sung” from Wagner’s*Tannhauser” | Mr and Mrs. Henry M.Rogers, Mr. and Mrs.C., 


The igh = we aan Yi by tre Bee gp te aria, | A Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hecht, Mre 
which needé a larger, broader, anid warmer style than : . te ‘ 
ghe possesses. It 1a a work wholly unfavorable to a | Atthur Austin, Miss Austin and Mr.Jules Jor- 


voice cold and metalitc in quality, and she sang it 1o | dan,the tenor,whocame up from Providence. 
@ Manner both unsymMpatnetic and unimpressive. | Mme. Nordica looked every inch a queen in 


Io the Wagner cong she was fcarcely more |g heavy cream-white brocade, with an open- | 


successful. There was a_ recall r tho first) work Elizabethan collar sewn with pearls. 


selection, and two yrecalis” after ne second. ; : 
The programme was not especially brilllani, in fact was Her fine diamonds glistened from hair, 


somewhat dull, and there was lk 33 of entnuslasm on tne , throat and corsage. — Her reception was 
part of the audierce than has been customary atthe] most flattering, as it was Monday night also 
opening concerts of the orchestra. The . kcJons fer} gat the Star course. 

the next conceit are: Suite, op. 55, I'schatkowsky, - 

(first time); Prelude from ‘*Ruatic Chivalry,” Mascagnt | 

(first time); Minuet and Finale, from string quarte!, op. 

59, No. 3, piayed by all the strings (tirst time), and Mis 
genct’s overture to *Phedre.” ‘The sololtst is to be Mr. 

W J. Winch, who will sing the solo in the Mascagni 

prelude, and a group of songs with plano. 
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—- The first Symphony Concert drew an enormons | 
audience to Music Hall last Saturday night. A warm | 
reeting was awarded to both Mr. Nikisch and Mme. 
Nordica, Nordica looked like a picture in beautiful 
| white brocaded satin, with an Elizabethan ruff, and 
magnificent diamonds. Among the audience were no. 
ticed Mr. and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Miss Schles- 
inger, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Watson, Mr. Frank Jackson, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lang, Miss Lang, Mr. J.S8S. Dwight, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Winch, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
Mark Hollingsworth, Miss White, Mr. Hiram Tucker, 
Mr. J. Edward Priest, Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. ano 
Mrs. H. M. Rogers, Dr. George Monks, Mr. I. M. Gau-! 
gengig!, Mrs. W. F. Apthorp, Mrs. Phave Jenks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Miss Stackpole, Dr. Donald 
White, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Bradlee, Mre. Fiske War- 
ren, Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, Dr. and Mrs. Otls, and 

Mrs. Julius Elchberg. 
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musical group, smaller, 


| Mrs. E. W. Codman, Mme. Agassiz, Dr. and | 
Mrs. F.S. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. Barthold | 


Trav’ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The first symphony concert of the season was 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening 
the programme being: ° 


Op. 65. 


ile,” from | 


p. 97. 
Mme. Lillian Nordica was the singer. 


Since 1822 Beethoven’s ‘““Weihe des Hauses”’ | 
overture has served to open a good many things 


besides the Josephstidt’sches Theater, for 


which it was written; it has ushered ih not a | 


few musical seasons, as it did on Saturday even- 
ing. Now andthen some people complain a 
little of this time-honored custom—for to be- 
gin a course of concerts with the ‘“Weihe 


des Hauses” may almost be called a custom— | 


but it is hard to see any reasonable || ' dott ¥ | 
ground for complaint. It is a noble overture, + only one to every dotted half-note.. Be the 


one that does not pall upon the musical palate 


all the solemn pomp of an “inaugural address” 


(and a good deal more stuff in it than most ad- | 


dresses of the sort), while the contrapuntal 
style of the Allegro con brio, with its quasi 


Handelian theme, makes the movement a. 
sort of musical expression of that “es © 


severa est verum gaudium” which stands 
written on the walls of the Gewandhaus con- 


Few listeners last Saturday evening, however, 
can have gotanything but pleasure from the 
really superb performance of this overture. 
Our orchestra has seldom done afiner piece of 
playing. 

After hearing Wagner’s "Good Friday Spell” 
in its proper place in ‘“Parsifa]l”—whether at 
the Bayreuth theatre or in concertrooms else- 
where matters little—one likes less and less to 
hear it given separately, as a “number’’ ona 
Symphony programme. We can hardly recall 
anything else in music the true character of 
which is so totally changed by being given out 
of its natural surroundings. Berlioz used to 
say that, whenever he gave the whole 
of his own “Harold” symphony, the Pil- 
grims’ March was pretty sure of an en- 
core; but that when he gave the March 
alone, it hardly ever got a hand. The “Good 


_ Friday Spell” is even a stronger example of the 
same principle; for some reason not easily to 


be explained, it loses all its calm, pastoral 
character when given separately. The perform- 
ance, too, on Saturday evening, although good 
in the main, still left something to be desired in 
point of delicacy and respose, especially in the 
wind instruments. 

The noble Schumann Symphony, on the other 
hand, went grandly. The “Cathedral” move- 
ment was even more than commonly impres- 
sive. We own to liking the first movement to 


me | the risk of effacing its true triple charac. 

| ter; the listener no longer firids himself im- 
pelled to count, “one, two, three,” but his 
| ear instinctively tends to accept the dotted half 
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note as the rhythmic unit, instead of the 
quarter-note. Nooneinclines to count “one. 


two, three” in his head in listening to a Strauss 
waltz or a Beethoven scherzo:-but he distinctly 


does so incline while hearing a Haydn minuet, 
Of course, in the case of this Vivace movement 
of Schumann’s, it may be an open question 
which rhythmic unit is really the true one; 
whether the listener should be im- 


4 


5 
7 


‘ 


pelled fo count one beat to a measure, 


or three. It should be remembered, 
however, that Schumann’s indication * Vivace” 
does not, of itself, furnish any solution of the 
question; for, by taking the tempo just slow 


enough to admit of the ear’s accepting the’ 


quarter-note as the unit, you would give the 
impression of a quicker beat, and hence of 
greater vivacity of movement, than if you 
played it so that the ear instinctively counted 


true solution what it may in this particular 


, , case, Mr. Nikisch’s tempo is by n 
by repeated hearing every twelvemonth or go. | - P y no means inde- 


The stately opening, Maestoso e sostenuto, has || 


fensible; he certainly Knows how to make it 
effective. 
Mme. Nordica sang the “Ah/ perfido” in gus 


superficial, as lacking the true Beethoven 
earnestness and warmth of passion—we liked 


| 


_perb voice, and with no little artistic savoir 
| faire. In sentiment her singing seemed rather 


her best in the more brilliant parts of the quick — 
movement—but the skilled singer was mani: ° 


; . fest in almost all she did. In the “Tannhiuser” 
_ Fa oie oinesrotcan ear Ge ie Ee | selection she seemed more in symathy with the 


| But it seems as if some people kicked against | 
@custom simply because ofits being a custom, 


music, and sang very effectively. But it is hard 


| to see how anyone can choose this short and 


little-developed apostrophe of Elisabeth’s for 
concert performanve, In the opera it is a bril- 


liant and inspiring,opening ‘to a long scene; 
but, taken by itself, it is rather insignificant: — 
The audience did not seem to think so, how: 


evor, for Mme. Nordica was twice recalled af 
ter it. 


Mr. Nikisch was greeted with enthusiastic ap- - 
plause as he stepped up to the conductor’s desk | 


at the beginning of the concert, 


The next programme is: Tschaikewski, suite, — 
Op. 55; Mascagni, prelude to “Cavalleria Rusti< 
cana;”’ Beethoven, minuet and finale from 
string quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3; Songs with 
pianoforte; Massenet, overture to “Phédre.” 


Mr. William J. Winch will be the singer. 


FOR SALE—One Ticket in R,near centre. Price, 
20. Address W. M., Godding’s Apothecary, corner 
Fartmouth and Newbury streets. 1t( A] 010 — 


ee ne _— 


e SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


anted, two Symphony Ooncert tickets on_ floor, 
nanan E and iehee Viale aid between 14 and 30; re- 
ply, stating lowest price and number of seats; must be 
topether. Address ©, R., Brookline, Mass, 
hSM{LAJ 


_...The auctions of the Symphony tickets 
next week will bring people back to town who 
wou'” me for nothing else. 
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MMU TICS. | Over the triumphs she has wopd at the 
| . | , orcester fesiival and in last evening's con 


@ert, Her reception by theaudience proved. 
First Symphony Concert, Solo- 
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| } that she has not been forgotten in local 
usi¢al circles, and the applause which folk 
owed her singing of doth of her numbers 


was a high tribute to her vocal abilities, 
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ist Mme. Nordica. i 


i ore 


“Wang,’’ **Siip Ahoy,’’ **Indigo’’ and 
“Cavalleria Rusticama’’ All to Be 
Heard This Week—Mm-e. Laura 
Schirmer-Maplesua’s Re-entre in 
**Lucta’’—Nevws, Gossip and Comment 
The formal opening of the 11th season of 


|, the concerts by the Boston Symphony orches- 


tra occurred at Music Hall Jast evening. The 
event, like similar ones tn tormer years, 
showed the great popularity of the orchestra 
with the local public, andagain the seats of 
tne hall were filled by representatives ot the 
highest artistic and social circles. Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch is again conductor, and his own pers 
sonal popularity was freshly attested by the 
ovation witn which he was greeted upon his 
entrance, 

But few changes were poticeable in the 
makeup of the organization. Here and there 


|p & familiar face was missed, but the leaders of 


the separate parts of the baad are mainty the 


The Beethoven aria, “Ah Perfido,’”’ made her 
first selection, and served to show the ade 


vance she has made fn her ar& since she was 
last here. In her broad dramatic treatment 


-of the recitative ana in the fine expression 
and feeling she gave to the aria her excel- 


lencies as a singer were made very apparent. 
The aria from the Tanuhaeuser, which made 
her second selection, was even more satisfy- 
ing; and the fine stage presence of the singer 
added nota littie to the impressiveness of 
this selection. 

Mme. Nordica’s voice is one of great purity 
her intonations are delightfully accurate, an 


_the breadth of style which she showed in 


this last aria surprised and charmed those 
most familiar with het former efforts. The 
audience rewarded her most generously, and 
she was repeatedly recalled to bow her 
acknowledgments. 

Lhe programme for next Saturday’s con- 
cert is as follows: Tschaikowsky, suite Ops 
55, firsttime in Boston. Maseanl, prelu e 
from the opera “Cavalleria Rusticana,” first | 
time at these concerts. Beethoven, minuetio 
and finale (fugue) from srriug quartet, op. 
59, No. 8,fu C; played by all the sirings; 
first time, Songs with piano, Schubert, *Der 
Neugierige”; Schumann, “Mondnacht”; Jen- 
sen, “Murmelnae Luftchen.’’ Massenet, 
overture, “Phedre.”’ The soloist will be Mr, 
William J, Winch, tenor, 


ee oe oe 


$i Ob Cet 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch, conductor, began its 
eleventh season of concerts at Music Hall 
ast evening. 

The soloist of the evening was Mme, Lil- 
lian Nordica, and the programme was made 
np as follows: Overture, “Dedication of the | 
House,” Beethoven; ana, “Ah, Perfido,” 
Beethoven; “Good Friday Spell.” Wagner; 
jaria from “Tannhauser,” and the Schu- 
| mann symphony, No. 3. 


Bame, and wherever chauges have been made 
the men appear to have been welichosen. Mr. 
Nikisch introduced his programme by a most 
acceptable performance of the Beethoven 
overture, “Dedication of the House.” The 
composition was well chosen to show the 
command which Mr, Nikxisch has already 
gained over his forces, and its performance } 
displayed the excellence of the orchestra to | 
splendid advantage. 

The other orchestrai features of the pro- 


eg ee a 


MADAME NORDICA. 


gramme were the “Good Friday Spell” and | 


Schumann’s symphony No. 8 (the Rhenish). 
The Wagner selection was played tn much 
tne fashion that is expected in Mr. Nikisch’s 
reading of such selections. While not alto- 
gether satisfying, its performance showed a 
fine command over the players, an intelligent 


‘| understanding of the composition, and many 
went far to 


excoellencies in detail, which 
atone for the iack of sentiment and 
feeling demanded in a perfect tuterpretation 
of this number. 

. The Schumann symphony was read with 
splendid results throughout, and severzl 
' movements were admirably interpreted aud 
|' showed the work in all its beauties. Mr. 
| Nikisen has little cause to complain of a lack 
| of appreciation of bis efforts if.the applause 
of his audience isto be taken as a criterion. 
| The orchestral work of the evening was cer- 
tainly au evidence that the concerts of the 
comlog seasou are to show no falling of in 
thie regard. Mr. Nikiseh has evidentiy 
chosen his new men with care and goo 

judginent, and the preliminary rehearsals o 

the season have already moulded them to his 
will to such a degree that the besc resulis 
may be anticipated, 

The singer of the evening was Mme, Lillian 
Nordica, a Boston girl. who has from time to 
time returned from her triumphs aproad to 
show her friénds at home the artistic prog- 
ress she is making. 


Her present visit has | 


Despite the interest attendant upon the 
ppening of the series in regard to the orches- 
tra and its leader, 1t must be admitted by 


| those who were present that Mme. Nordica 
pnd her selections made a most important 
| feature of the evening’s attraction, 


Accepting this as a fact, it would seem to 
be a wise course for the managers of these 
concerts to supply their patrons with @ 
Jarger number of soloists than in former 


seasons. 
Mme. Nordica is well known to Boston 


' audiences. 


She has in her former visits gained a posi- 
tion in the favor of the Boston public that 
s shared by few artists. Nota little pride 
has been taken in her triumphs abroad by 
3oston music lovers, and her standing 
among the world’s artists was heartily 
ecognized by the applause which greeted 
ber upon her entrance. 

Queenly in stature, graceful in pose, and | 
elegant in all that goes to make an attrac- 
tive stage presence, Mme. Nordica L 
an audience even before she sings, | 

The pleasant impression she gives is, how- | 
ever, not alone restricted to her personal 
charms. Her singing is well calculated 
please the most captious critic of vocal art. | 

In the Beethoven aria she displayed fine 
taste, and gaye an interpretation of t | 
aria which called out a grand ovation for | 
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“The Buston i piel ‘allied forth in het sui + il on 

Friday afternoon, and the vicinity of Music Ha!l 

was full of her’ to overflowing. She had evidently 

visited the flower shors, for she was aftluent in 

"| lilies, violets and roses, and her face was radiant 
amme | with happiness ;—not a wild, unbalanced happiness ae SE Peng trom cysas oo ee 
~~" such as might dominate her New York or Chicago| bymbliony. No. 3.in& flat... mr pee y a BebUN 
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_ sister, but a measured, esthetic and discreet happi- 
ness, intellectual in essence, and higbly proper in all 


en Fully aintained, ard the season’s things. 


For six months had she languished and 


“unquestionably amc attest | lived on the memory of the joystbat bad been, and 


bil ty as a conductor. 


overiure has seldom been bavipg 


almost exhausted her store of them, like the 


youngster in the Liliput Ball who licked away the 
Wared Then on ia oosasen aoe’ stick of sugar candy with a sweet and secret flame, 


of the orchestra, and 
ven by Mr. Nikisc 


 & most enjovable in torneemenr i: 
cisch is to be commen 


the many beau-| Was prepared to renew her stock of the saccharine 
3 oof he ite tending at were faithfully de-| delight. For her, Friday had long ceased to be the 


5 unlucky day of tradition, and this especial Friday 
Gooc oa Friday” pell from he bal became a day of bright omen, 


of heart ease 


and soul uplifting, and of life-worth-living 


» finish with which this Bl promise; for did not her whole being thrill 


with 


rapture as she wended her way to 


perl nti ful Rhénish symphony was} the first of this season’s symphony rehearsals? 


with delightful clearness 
he ance. All in all the open- wardly 


ie e a _ most enjoyable ending of the} The dear creature went to renew her worship at the 
sramme, its several movements be-| sacred 


shrine of art and to prostrate herself, in- 
, of course, at the feet of such of its disciples 


; was in keeping with the rec- | 3% had won ber gentle heart. She was to gaze again 


: °s 
cee 


yr mae Ee: y Mr. Nikisch in former seasons. | 00 the hair that draped in a severely poetic bang 
wogramme was well chosen, a compe-| Over the brow of one adored miastrel; at the 


oloist was supplied, and the audience | delicate moustache that curved gracefully over the 


‘ a no’ jdeiained beyond a reasonable mit, | ‘upper lip of another; at the dreamy eyes of still 


- another son of Apollo; at the dear white hands of still 


t Symphon rehearsal | ‘of the | another; at the too-fascinating beard of yet another, | 
? on through the long list of the fondly but | 
tation of the: heehee? s'lently-loved favorites in the orchestra. It was. 
anor nd the a delicious Friday afternoon for her, and’ 

her tender, 

through the "hall, and produced the effect of a far- | 

| away “weolian harp when kissed by a quietly respect, | 

: able waft of warm summer ar, on ‘*mashing’- 
| Ar |} musician came into view. Life has many woes, | 
a is. N ikisch and his orchestra were) anq fate is not always kind; but there are moments | 

L FON ordica, | that compensate for the harshest frowns of destiny, 


x Sg ed ont | and so 


in 


ay au ay. The centre pata ong 


an 


1 welcome, was M 


heart-engendered sighs floated 


/ me. | 
ith such splendid spiritandin and this compensation was accorded Boston giri- 


3 voice she was recalled three 
reat enthusiasm. She looked 
in a trained Worth 
mind’, the corsage “and. 


dom on this the heavenliest Friday of all the year. 


‘On Friday evening a a lady who is a superior 


ro wi line | Musical critic anda constant patron of the 
eee Symphony Concerts was asked how the en- 
ves. ‘It was an, exquisite: tarprise of this season had impressed 


ve teotfigurey per 
es, and feason 


in its opening work, “The 
begins admirably,” she an- 


“ih 78 and gwered. ‘This afternoon the house 
Bartlett was crowded, andthe audience, for a Fri- | 


et, “is, : Sint Sears, MI 
friends were all 


day afternoon gathering, was not only» 


Mrs s. Weld, Mr. o. F. appreciative but also responsive. Mr. 


4 wat 


sang superbly, and the hon- | 
informality of his manner 


ac » sin neo was just what is taking with such an assem-. 


ma, a “plage. 


Those little German songs he sings ~ 


J never heard any one olse, and he in 


‘their 
and 
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in the overture and symphony the work of the’ 


‘ynstruments, both wood and brass, was. 


at times unworthy of the reputation of the 


ra. Of the three selections, the | 


lagner .excerpt was by far the most 


‘satisfactory. The symphony was played | 
roughly from the beginning to the end. To 
be ) sure, it was the tirst concert, and therefore 
absolute precision might not, perhaps, have 
. been expected, but the ommissions and com- 
omissions exceeded the excuse. Perhaps also 

the changes in the personnel of the orchestra 


were unavoidabie, but such changes are to be. 


deplored. For no matter how experienced in- 


dividually a new man may be, iv will neces-: 


sarily be some time before the orchestra as ‘a 
“whole. will show improvement oreven main- 
tain the standing ef the past, In orchestra as 


in chorus the touching of familiar elbows in- | 
‘spires confidence, and this confidence, the re- 
sult of famillarity, is a plant of slow growth, | 


Assurance that the men whositin the chairs 


are able to do their duty is more to be desired | 
than curiosity concerning the abilities of the) 


unknown, 


When Mrs. Nordica sang a year ago Jast. 
springin ‘‘lrovatore” in Mechanics’ Build- 


ing, her singing was worthy of high praise, 
When she sang bravura arias last month at 
the Worcester festival, what she could do was 
swallowed up in the endeavor to accomplish 
that which 1s forbidden her by nature, Satur. 
_ day evening she was at her best in the Wag- 
ner aria, which she delivered with breadth 


‘and dignity. The Beethoven aria Was outside 


‘of her hmited temperament. There are many 

admirable aualities in her singing. Her tones 
‘are firm, her intonation is, as a ru'e 
| beyond reproach; she seldom screams: and 
her delivery isadelight. For she sings spon- 
| taneously, as though she could not. check ber 

gong. Itis singing. and not a singular phe- 
| nomenon of jugniation, in which the neck is 


swollen and the face is red. On the other 


hand, tne veiceis hard and unsympathetic: 


and when she feigns emotion, ihe - 
ception is apparent, Her wildness | 
t is! oo seher!)” 
rather the absence of temperament, When ) 
“she. essays bravura the result is disappoint- | 
ing, for her voice lends itse}f ungraciously to 
A ai: liant passages. Yet in measures of ma- 
‘je isthe be ‘declamation there is a brilliancy, but it 


‘pot the coldness of indifference; 


is the briliancy of ice. A superb woman, who 
int y heroic ee can command respect. 
r ee ration ; awom: 

fre vot by ac ‘of advant ruuni-- 
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to waathes Otay: Pinyin ing 
- arrangements of the pocpen ae » at 2 
their own landmarks by ra ae ey rr 
late the evolutions of the season. 
“The Season” proper, for instance, n 
| but an absolute dunce would count as com. 
+ mencing on anyother date but" from the 
date ofthe Symphonies. Peta bis 
The evening that ushers in the erts | 
at Music Hall is a signal for the creat 
‘ people of Boston to fall into line, neir 
plumes and rush for the festivities I 
_gayeties which distinguish “the season’’ 
‘from winter, summer, autumn or sprii ae 2 
The first night of the symphony pera 
“a ay a most edifying spectacle at NX 
all 
Looking down, scarcely a seat ognla’ _ 
seen empty, while oné could easily pick ¢ ¥ 
amongst the assembly faces and figures r 
nowned for beauty, wisdom or other ble 3S 


we 


ings! They all sit there, apparently uy, abe 
. sorbed in listening to the , Peautiful st 

_of music which come pouring forth ma- 
jestic harmony, and which seem to swell 
their breasts with a well—consciousness: 
‘their own merits and their own aarti 


igi iP 





The leader of the ceoheniee: Herr 
om the contrary, seems to be quite di 

ently occupied. Himself the obser d o ¢ 
all observers he stands up, raises his 1 — 2 
and while apparently “nothing 1 g. 
notes it all!’ He only listens to the 8 oA is, 
he only matches the motion, he 'o ca ; 
lows the theme, and all this eho 
_ without the least consciousness of @ : 
strain. 

Herr Nicksch is slightly ‘stiff_in 
edcing the shower of applause whi 
upon him. His small figure di 05 
mit him to make a | 
seems to receive the enthusi 
leadership excites with a 
golemn, acknowledgment, | as ‘tt 
"Well, then, since you will:h | 


— - The story of the Boston 8 a cena poo- 
dle has caused ripples of laugh ter all over the peace. 
wit J. VWVLINU GCL. 


a | 
who 1eimpiied inher. od'is'a Steinway. | | 
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Caretth, 
The Boston girl sallied forth in her pride, on 
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| was full of her to overflowing. She bad evidently j int i") season. given | | . & Lhe progr: geval of the concert to be given. 
‘oe. : j eh t ' rs 
om visited the flower shors, for she was aftluent in ; : 3 | hmereraey evening, Oct, 18, 1s as follows; 
all ot , . ; | penal Bt prt 8 Suite, op. 55; Mascagni’s Pre- 
lilies, violets and roses, and her face was radiant : lude and Sicilienne from “Cavalleria Rusts! 
with happiness ;—not a wild, unbalanced happiness 


} cana;” Beethoven’s Minuetto «and Finale, 

. : from String Quartette, op 59. No. 8 in O° 

such as might dominate her New York or Chicago (played by all the strings), and Massenet’s_ 
sister, but a measured, westhetic and discreet happi- | 

ard ess, intellectual in essence, and higbly proper in all 


verture “Phedre.’”’ Mr. William J. Wineh 
’s things. For six months bad she languished and 


numbers which do not call for extended com. | Wi!! sing the Sicilienne in the Mascagni Pre: 
: | 7 , ment, nor would it be just to criticise in detail Inde and songs by Schubert, Schumann and, 
neerts will unquestionably again attest Jlived on the memory of the joystbat bad been, and 
preat ability as a conductor. 
€ 


' Jensen. Puivie HALE. 
eetlioven overiure has seldom been 
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aetiie aienat a ) f Are ‘* the performance. It may be said in general, | od pate) ek ates eee 
aving almost exhausted her store of them, like the q that there was often a lack of precision, and | 
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better played than on this occasion. It. youngster in the Liliput Ball who licked away the 
afforde 


a splendid opportunity to show the | 
value of the orchestra, and the many beau- | 


ties of the composition were faithfully de- 
pigte the reading given by Mr. Nikisch, 
‘The* Good Friday Spell from ‘Parsifal” 
Iso had a most enioysable interpretation. 


r. Nikisch is to be commended for the | 


admirable finish with which this number 
was performed. 

The beautiful Rhenish symphony was 
‘made a most enjoyable ending of the 
programme, its several movements be- 

given with delightful clearness 

and intelligence. All in all the open- 
ing concert was in keeping with the rec- 
rdmade by Mr. Nikisch in former seasons. 

His programme was wel! chosen, a compe- 
tent soloist was supplied, and the audience 


‘was not detained beyond a reasonable limit, | 


eeremre ree ee = ere ree 


_ —tThe first Symphony rehearsal of the 
eleventh season, Friday afternoon, drew out 
the largest representation of the society 
‘contingent yet gathered this season and the 
Vast.audience filled almost every seat. The 
sale of admission tickets was stopped the day 


previous, causing hundreds to be turned | 


‘awayon Friday. The centre of attraction, 


after Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra were 


given a roval welcome, was Mme. Nordica, 
‘who sang with such splendid spirit and in 


‘such glorious voice she was recalled three 
times amid great enthusiasm. She looked | 
superbly bandsome in a trained Worth 


gown of mauve brocade, the corsage and 
‘skirt bordered with silver fringe, and a line 


stick of sugar candy with a sweet and secret flame, 
was prepared to renew her stock of the saccharine 
delight. Kor her, Friday had long ceased to be the 
unlucky day of tradition, and this especial Friday 
became a day of bright omen, of heart ease 
and soul uplifting, and of  life-worth living 
promise; for did not her whole being thrill 
with rapture as she wended her way to 
the first of this season’s symphony rehearsals? 
The dear creature went to renew ber worship at the 
sacred sbrine of art and to prostrate herself, in- 
wardly, of course, at the feet of such of its disciples 
as had won ber gentle keart. She was to gaze again 
on the bair that draped in a severely poetic bang 
over the brow of one adored miastrel; at tbe 
delicate moustache that curved gracefully over the 
upper lip of another; at the dreamy eyes of still 
another son of Apollo; at the dear white hands of still 


another; at the too-fascinating beard of yet another, | 


and so on through the long list of the fondly but 
slently-loved favorites in the orchestra. It was 
a delicious Friday afternoon for her, and 
her tender, heart-engendered sighs floated 
through the hall, and produced the effect of a far- 
away wolian harp when kissed by a quietly respect, 
able waft of warm summer air, as each **mashing’- 
musician came into view. Life has many WoOrs, 
and fate is not always kind; but there are moments 
that compensate for the barshest frowns of destiny, 
and this compensation was accorded Boston gir.- 


dom on this the heavenjiest Friday of all the year. 
ct eh NE RNR EOE EE A TTT. oN 

On Friday evening a lady who is a superior 

musical critic anda constant patron of the 


- ——————— ans 


in the overture and symphony the work of the 
wind instruments, both wood and brass, was 
at times unworthy of the reputation of the 
orchesira. Of the three selections, the 
Wagner excerpt was by far the mos! 


satisfactory. The symphony was played | 
roughly from the beginning to the end. To! 
-mencing on any other date but from the 


be sure, it was the tirst concert, and therefore 


absolute precision might not, perhaps, have | 
. been expected, but the ommissions and com- 


missions exceeded the excuse. Perhaps also 
the changes in the personnel oi the orchestra 
were unavoidabie, but such changes are to be 
deplored. For no matter how experienced in- 


dividually a new man may be, it will neces-: 


sarily be some time before the orchestra as a 
whole will show improvement oreven main- 
tain the standing ef the past, In orchestra as 
in chorus the touching of familiar elbows in- 
spires confidence, and this confidence, the re- 
sult of familiarity, is a plant ot slow growth. 
Assurance that the men whositin the chairs 
are able to do their duty is more to be desired 


than curiosity concerning the abilities of the. 
_ of music which come pouring forth m ma- 


unknown. 


When Mrs. Nordica sang a year ago last | 


springin ‘“lroyatore’” in Meclianics’ Build- 
ing, her singing was worthy of high praise. 
When she sang bravura arias last month at 
the Worcester festival, what she could do was 
swallowed up inthe endeavor to accomplish 
that which 1s forbidden her by nature, Satur- 
day evening she was at her best in the Wag- 


The fashionable Bostonians pay no regard 
to weather, other conditions, and even the 
arrangements of the calendar, but have 


'their own landmarks by which they regu- 


late the evolutions of the season. 
“The Season” proper, for instance, nobody 
but an absolute dunce would count as com- 


date of the Symphonies. 

The evening that ushers in the concerts 
at Music Hall is a signal for the great 
people of Boston to fall into line, trim their 
plumes and rush for. the festivities and 
gayeties which distinguish “the season” 
from winter, summer, autumn or spring. 
The first nicht of the symphony concerts 
presents a most edifying spectacle at Music 
Hall. 

Looking down, scarcely a seat could be 
seen empty, while one could easily pick out 
amongst the assembly faces and figures re- 
nowned for beauty, wisdom or other bless- 
ings! They all sit there, apparently, ab- 
sorbed in listening to the Beautiful strains 


jestic harmony, and which seem to swell 
tneir breasts with a well—consciousness of 
their own merits and their own position! 


— --- 


The leader of the orchestra, Herr Nikisch. 
om the contrary, seems to be quite differ- 
ently occupied. Himself the observed of 
all observers he stands up, raises his baton, 


ner aria, which she delivered with breadth 
-and dignity. The Beethoven aria was outside 
ot her limited temperament. There are many 
admirable qualities in her singing. Her tones 
are firm, her intonation is, as a ru'e 
peyond reproach;she seldom screams: and 


and while apparently “nothing noting, 
notes it all!’? He only listens to the sounds, 
he only matches the motion, he only fol- 
lows the theme, and all this apparently 
without the least consciousness of effort or 
strain. 

Herr Nicksch is slightly stiff'in acknowl- 
edeing the shower of applause which falls 
upon him. His small figure does not per- 
mit him to make a ¢raceful bow, and he 
seems to receive the enthusiasm which his 
leadership excites with a serious, almost 
golemn, acknowledgment, as if to Ssay, 


of silver outlining the open neck and edge of Symphony Concerts was asked how the en- 
the long full sleeves. It was an exquisite | tarprise of this season had impressed 
‘dress and fitted Mme. Nordica’s perfect figure her in its opening work. “The 
faultlessly. Dr. O, W. Holmes, Mr. and season begins admirably,” she  an- 
Mrs. ©. P. Curtis, Mrs. Agassiz, Mr. and gwered. “This afternoon the house 


Mrs. i hope aioe sig Beker sa was crowded, and the audience, for a Fri- | her delivery isa delight. For she sings spon- 
noe Avs, OG. SACENCSS DORE day attornoon gathering, was not only taneously, as though she could not check ber 


responsive. Mr. | gong. Itissinging, and not a singular phe- 
i nomenon of juguiation, in which the neck is 
swollen and the face is red. On the other 
hand, the veiceis hard and unsympathetic; 
and when she feigns emotion, ibe de- 
ception is apparent. Her coldness is} “Well, then, since you will. have it, thanks! 
vot the coldness of indifference; it is} (danke, seher!)”’ 9 
ratber the absence of temperament. When} *- Bup BRIER, 


she essays bravura the result is disappoint- — " 

; vo Sa od —— The story of the Boston Symphony concert poo- 
ing. for her voice lends itself ungraciously to dle has caused tingle of laagh Ae allover the country, 
brilliant passages. Yet in measures of ma- 


oe 


7 


eh 


W. F. Weld—whom his friends were all 


; oe; ) appreciative but also 
dtosee out again—Mrs. Weld, Mr. C. F. ibertiy, “tak te: ae 


e and Miss Pratt, Mrs. G. B. Shat- Wineh sang ; 
Miss Elsie Perkins, Mrs. Charles Fair-_ wat informality of his manner 
‘child and daughters (who had seatsinthe 4s just what is taking with such an assem- 
‘baleony). Miss Thomas. Miss Lyman, Mr. plage. Those little German songs he sings as 
larry Wainwright, Mr. W. P. Blake, Dr. | never heard any one clse, and he interprets 
Stur 7 sage gy bh gy Bodtish, aon their significance with a musical foree | 
John D. ams, Col. Livermore ane nq obrilliancy that fairly dazzle 
Seughter, Mr.  agyesandnddgt = agin his hearers. Mme. Nordica did excellent 
Fea enden, Miss Georgiana futnam, tT work last week, and altogether the individual Wh JU. VV LIN. 
a ss and Mr. and Mrs. Ehot Hubbard ‘orl i ‘estic declamation there is a brilliancy, butit | 
‘Were among the many familiar season ticket- and orchestral work done and to be done jes Cy, bull 


aus a f - » 1891-2 ies of co ts usical | is the briliancy ofice. A superb woman, who +-——— 
olders in the audience. pa 93 mein ’ sprnebiedis » ~ bore ‘in purely herorc roles can command respect 
treat of the Algnest order, ba and admiration; »awoman who is limited in her 
bE art not by lack of udvantages or opportuni- 
ties, but by the contines of her own nature, As ~~ 
though she blew sonorous tones through an 
‘jmpassive, unresponsive instrument, 


seedlisa Steinway. 
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nt © an 
f very day with the celebrated Mme. swers to his parents’ bones, we will bea n m . ster 


rchesi, who is an old friend of Mr. of the violin in the days to co 
Vikisch, and one who did ver ach. pays musicians’ child 


musical, you know,” 
og’ se sch, gratefu 400 help On Friday Mrs. Niki 


8 
first foot ting in t "man, he he was, etting ne he | York, of which gity s ernie 
h, by.t the way, is not a Ge rm her husband. Today they 
‘puta i cn. y birth, and Jater a o. | troit, where tomonnoy they wi 
hemi fan by | Jong residence “re at unique cham ber cone Wilcis Ts. i do 
country. Then he settled in Deutschland | })PS°r- while Mr. Niliseh will do 
and | the German tongue, and in so has never consented to do here, 
doing, has 4 orgotten I bia o native language as pigno ner t dey ph quintet. 
er ne snake which 18 neither | o¢ the ar istic life of t Boston, 
an nor Hu om eas 8 fa Mrs. Wik dp er. | Mondays being among 


Whe he was 12 years Mold | ; : 

e the conservatory at Cologne, a homes. as p 

she be tad ed and the piano, recita- inetc.! he om 4 

tions an so 00, a at 17 years of age she 

ade her ane | as an opera ed appear: 

ing in and the ligh ench Sympuony Concert.—The first of the Sym- 

| until Ser ‘marriage, an with marked } phony conee® of the ry Ay fe ney a even 

; ast Saturday evening In Music ha hen 

of Ra rome . ae famil “Lares and a season in Berlin, and then ‘ Ty trombones and the third and the fourth horns 

‘ 18 @ commodions residen oat or Latvan’. where, in the role of a mun, a7. Nikisch stepped the st h 

ir, | at the OotMeE of wooden lan St the age of 18, she first met Mr. Nikiseh, “tr. “ikisc), & pped upon the stage he was 

ra é ol] oer part ekg online’ t 6 unre: | who was conductor of the orchestra in the reeted heartily by the audience. Changes have 
dun of the external walls giving no © ‘ theatre. en made in the personnel of the orchestra. 
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eRe. | mia’ st the en 9: a or gh om gar hi ae ch ee 4 “Tt was a case of love at first sight,” she” are in the hands of new members. Mr. Heirdl, 
as | ti of ; of ae @ phos ' ‘aeare lye sree oe grea at the the excellent viola eh is now in the second 
Bet itn place of the ous on tut “aetier | 4 “thet S atey. baiaes they rank, and Mc. Hekking’s place is filled by Mr. 
hf : : v | there isa music room w 2 a eran "piano | Ss the vetrathal: and Alwin Schrueder. The program was made up of 

| new fg aint op yh Vs minw- | has the pl of honor, a portrait of the — | follow Mrs. Niki yr, familiar numbers: Beethoven’s Overture, ‘*Dedi- 
hodve,” and 8 acoder b4 Bee pore eo § | mistress of t ‘ ouse which ise fs hingly — | last time upon the operatic stage in’ cation of the House”; Wagner’s ‘Good Friday 
‘umann a d Jensen Hc with: x. ¥ hn, | qinaled DP | me, | E a! use ee “wedding ae a8 | Spell,”’ eg “Parsifal, Parc pon pom » pee 
PO eer a era phils ¢ "| popes my », bordered by pals | | hony No. 3in E flat. As a whole it was not an | 
SSE 2 PO Ea adalat 9 ibasaeenlenc2 j a hapoy time ros, tt Saber she Attractive program, and the performance by the | 
he -of a Mador | ever since. orchestra was coarse and ragged in both the 

eir marriage th overture and the aympaoay. The fact that it 

roams ae ountry, Mrs. | was the first concert after the vacation, together 

age | with the changes made in the orchestra, may 

account in a measare for the slips in intonation | 

23 and precision; but it docs not account for the re- 

- peated indifference of Mr. Nikisch to the inten- | 
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showed the comman 


over his intelligent cotps of musicians, and their, , | 


‘prompt and delicate response to his every move- 
ment affirmed their artistic feeling and fine ap- 
| preciation of the requirements of the overture, 
‘to the great delight of the large audience who 
will listen with increasing interest during the 
coming season. | | 
One might be pardoned the thought of the 
wish for a “House” to dedicate—not such an 
one, perhaps, a8 this overture was composed ‘or, 
‘the Josephstadt at Vienna—but we do hope that 
‘sonic day Boston may be able tospeak with 
pride of her Academy of Music. The applause 
of wéleome with which Mr. Nikisch was greeted 
was also extended to the familiar faces mm the 
orchestra and the new ones, who gave promise 
| by their careful work of fitting into their places 
/and maintaining the perfect whole that this 
- orchestra has go well established. | ' 
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Better Than Europe. 


| America. 


There was but one verdict: “Mrs, Nikisch | 
is charming ;” and from that first day when | 
Ca Mrs. Arthur) 
| Nikisch has reigned in Boston’s artistic fir- 
manent, not by reflected glory, but by rea- 


the social tiat went forth, 


_ son of her « 
| the undeniable charm of her personality, 


The special features of the programme were | 
“Wagner’s Good Friday Spell, from Parsifal, and | 
Schumann’s symphony in E flat (Rhenish); the | 


former expressing beauty in imaginative musi- 
cal description, a“ tone-picture,” as it is some- 
times called, of Good Friday morn, and the 
return of Parsifal after many years’ absence. 


This selection was rendered with fine effect 


and finish, showing the complete control of the | 
‘master over his performers and the uniform ex-— 
pression of intelligent conception ot the com- WF 


‘poser’s varied ideas on the part of the players. 
Perhaps the Schumann symphony, the last on 
the prograinme, created the most enthusiasm 
of the orchestral numbers, as the applanse that 
followed was both hearty and lone. The beau- 


ties of the different movements were brought | 


out with clearness of expression, breadth of in- 
terpretation, delicacy of skill and careful, 
thonghttul attention to detail and excellence. 

r. Nikisch may be heartily congratulated on 
the results of this season’s initial programie, the 
uniform excellence of his strong organization and 

the expressed approval of lis cultivated audi- 
ence. 


The appearance of Mme. Lillian Nordica, | 
fresh with pronounced success at the Worces- | 


ter festival, brought out a hearty ovation an«d 
most cordial welcome from the audience who 
were waiting with anticipation 
again. Her graceful an 3 
demanded attention. She rendered two selec- 
tions, the first the. Beethoven aria “ Ah 
Perfido,” which gave fine opportunities of show- 
ine her breadth of style, clearness of recita- 
tive. perfection of ‘intonation and  vurity of 
‘tone: the second, the aria from lannhauser, 
was even better and elicited most. genuérous 
applause. She was repeatedly recalled to bow 
her acknowledgements, and retired with another 
triumph added to her list. 

The programme for this week — includes 
Suite, op. 65, by Tschaikowsky (first time in 
Boston.) Prelude from the opera, “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” by Mascagni, Beethoven’s minu- 
etto and finale from string quartette, Massenet’s 
overture ‘* Phedre,” and songs with piano from 
Schubert, Schumann and Jensen, with Mr. Wm, 
J. Winch soloist. 


dignified presence 


to hear her. 


MRS. ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


| The temple of the family Lares and 

| Penates is a commodious wooden residence 

}at the coruer of High st. and Cumberland 
av., in the older part ot Brookline, the unre- 
lieved dun of the external walls giving no 
hint of the picturesque interior, which 1s, a8 
the shrine of music should be, unpreten- 
tious and suggestive of culture. 

In place of the customary drawing-room 
there isa music room where agrand piano 
has the place of honor, and a portrait of the 
mistress of the house, which she laughingly 

refers to as "'a very pious picture of me,’ js 
: framed in an alcove, bordered by palms and 
ep of laurel, suggestive of an anniversary 

Beneath is an exquisite copy of a Madonna 
in-rich, soft coloring, that looks as old as 
the original. 
glass, painted by Mrs. , 
that fingers as well as voice have been Ja! 
under \, pute to art, for art’s sake. 

Back o 
lined with books and decorated with etc 


ming Dwelling of the Symphony 
Director and his Accomplished Wife 
—They Say They Both Like America 


The piquant moue made by more than 
one “Symphony Girl’ when she heard that 
pale. poetic success of Director Gericke was 
' to be joined by his German fran and kinder 
| gave place to aradiant welcoming smile as 
soon as the little lady had fairly set foot in 


er OWN attitude as a musician and 


It is a photograph, under, | 
Nikisch, showing | 


fhe music room is the library. AG 
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artment, the Catholic taste of the master 
and the mistress, atter of whom comes 
to meet the SuNDAY GLOBE’s _representa- 
tive, looking as fair as any girl, in 4 trailing 
gown. of dark blue with ascarlet silk blouse 
| showing guder the jacket bodice. 

Mrs. Nikisch is a protty woman who does 
not look her 27 years by 
light brown hair curling over her forehead, 
laughing blue eyes, reguiet features and a 
amr skin name but half the charms of her 

ace, 

Enthusiasm for whatever appeals to her 
is written in the quick, sympathetic play of 
expression as she talks, and_her manner is 
as unaffected, cordial and unmistakably 
that of a gentiewoman as it is arreeable. 

Mrs. Nikisch confines her own newspap 
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__ | “Oh. very much,” she says, b ing wing her 
hands together enthusi ios ‘YY. “we | 
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6 it. e were on the other side for 10; 
weeks this last summer, and wher we were | | 
preparing to come back we said to each 
other, ‘it is good to be going again to Amer- 


a. 

“T ifeis more varied here, more interest- 
ing. In Germany people seem to find not. 
ing but common places to talk about—t 
beard of the Emperor, or something of tha 


‘t. . 
“We are lively people, and like good nice 
times,” says Mrs. Nikisch, with her quaint 
foreign accent, and for the first time mak- 
ing 2 littie slip in Engiish, which she speaks 
remarkably well. 

Interrogated as to how she has so quickly 
learned the Janguage, she credits her suc- 
cess to her instruction in her school dave, 
and to the private lessons she took just be- 


reading, as does Mr. Nikisch, to New aot fore coming over, py advice of Mr, Nikisch, 


and German journals, to avoid being dis- 
turbed by local criticisms, which they think 
so contradictory as to be of no help, and in 
any case powerless to inspire more earnest 
endeavor than personal love for their work 
already dictates. But, upon, being assured 
that she and ler husband are in a minority 
of two, Mrs. Nikisch good humoredly con- 
sented to outline a bit of autobiography for 
the hosts of GLOBE readers who will like to 
know something of the personality of such 
a society favorite as the wife of the director 
ot the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

Mrs. Nikisch was born Amelie Heussner 
in Brussels, where she lived for the first 
dozen years of her life, speaking only 
French and laying the foundation, it is to 
be surmised, of her present fluent com- 
mand of that language. | 

She made her first visit to Paris only this 
last summer, when for tive weeks she spent 


every day with the celebrated me, | 


Marchesi, who is an old friend of Mr. 
Nikisch, and one who did very much, says 
Mrs. Nikisch. gratefully, to help him when, 
as a very young man, he was : aheamnes his 
first footing in the musical world. 

Mr. Nikisch, by the way, is not a German, 
but a Hungarian by birth, and later a Bo- 
hemian by long residence in that unique 
country. Then he settled in Deutschlan 
and learned the German tongue, and in so 
doing, has forgotten his native language as 
well as that of Bohemia, which 1s neither 
Prussian nor Hungarian, nor like any other. 

When she was 12 years old Mrs. Nikisch 
entered the conservatory at Cologne, where 
she studied singing and the piano, recita- 
tions and so on, and at 17 years of age she 
made her debut as an opera singer, appear- 
ing in Mozart’s and the lighter French 
operas until her marriage, and with marked 
success. 

There was a season in Berlin, and then 
ove in Leipsic, where, 1n the role of a nun, 
at the age of 18, she first met. Mr. Nikisch, 
who was conductor of the orchestra in the 
theatre. 

“It was a case of love at first sight,” sho 
gays. naively and with amusement at the 
recollection of the rehearsals. 

The little man left the city. before they 
were engaged, but the betrothal and mar- 
riage followed soon. Mrs. Nikisch sang*for 
the last time upon the operatic stage in 
Castle a week before her wedding day as 
Zerlina in “Don Juan.” 

“Such a happy time as it all was,” she 
says, and, if one may judge, it has been a 
happy time ever since. ® . 

After their marriage they lived in Leipsic 
until they came to this country, Mrs. Nik- 

|__ isch retiring from the opera stage out of def- 
—— erence to her husband’s wishes; he objected 
to the wearing life for her when there was 

no longer need for her to continue. 
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who admonished her that she could not en- 
joy American society unless she could 
speak in its vernacular. es 
But, in common with most Europeans, 
Mrs. Nikisch |ias a talent for mastering lan- 
guage, although she avers It 1s somew at a 
matter of moods. | 
“Some days,” she says, “I know yaar i 
get on very well, andI say beautiful; and | 
then the next day, perhaps, I say to Mr. 
Nikisch, ‘Oh, but today you should have; | 
heard the blunders I made,’”’ | 
In their home German is spoken for the 
benefit of thie children, who are certain to 
learn English, and must not be allowed to 
forget the speech of their fatherland. | 
The children are two; Katie is the grace- | 
ful little maiden of 5 who smiles from) | 
the painting on the easel in the library. | 
The baby of the family is Master Arthur, | _ 
aged 3, a clever little fellow who, if he an- | | 
swars to his parents’ hopes, will be a master | 
of theviolin in the days to come. “But | 
musicians’ children are often not at all) — 
musical, you know,” says their mother. | | 
Friday Mrs. Nikisch went to New) | 


n * * 
| York. of which city she is very fond, to join | 


her husband. Today they leave for De- | 
troit, where tomorrow they will appear ina 
chamber concert, with Mrs. Nikisch as the | 
singer. while Mr. Nilisch will do what he 
has never consented to do here, play the | 
piano part ina string quintet. 

Their Brookline home is one of the nuclei — 
of the artistic life of Boston, Mrs. Nikisch’s | 
Mondays being among the pleasantestof “at 


homes.” os hy 
Music.’ 


Sympuony Concert.—The first of the Sym- 
phony concerts of the season of ’91, 92 was given 


jJast Saturday evening in Music Hall. When 
- The trombones and the third and the fourth horns 


are in the hands of new members. 


Mr. Nikisch stepped upon the stage he was 
greeted heartily by the audience. Changes have 
been made in the personnel of the orchestra. 
Mr. Heirdl, 
the excellent viola player, is now in the second 
rank, and Mc. Hekking’s place is filled by Mr. 
Alwin Sechrveder. ‘She program was made up of 
familiar numbers: Beethoven’s Overture, ‘‘Dedi- 
cation of the House”; Wagner’s ‘Good Friday 
Spell,’’ from ‘*Parsifal,”’ and Schumann’s Sym- | 
phony No. 3 in E flat. As a whole it was not an 
attractive program, and the performance by the 
orchestra was coarse and ragged in both the 
overture and the symphony. The fact that it 
was the first concert after the vacation, together 
with the changes made in the orchestra, may 
account in a measure for the slips in intonation 
and precision; but it docs not account for the re-— 
peated indifference of Mr. Nikisch to the inten-— 


j 





tions of the composers. The audience applauded 
in a perfunctory manner. 

Mrs. Lillian Nordica sang Beethoven’s ‘‘Ah 
Perfido,”’ which was beyond her abilities, and ‘‘O 
Hall of Song,” from Tannhaeuser. This latter 
aria she sang with much dignity. She was hap- 
pier in passages of a declamatory quasi heroic 
nature than in the portrayal of the purely emo- 
tional. She was recalled twice after the Wagner 
selection. . 

The program of this evening includes Teschai- 
kowsky’s Suite op. 55; the Prelude t> ‘*Caval- 
leria Rusticana ;”’ Massenet’s overture, **‘Phédre,”’ 
and Beethoven's Minuett> and Finale from the 
string quartet op. 59, No. 3 (played by all the 
strings). Mr. Wm. J. Winch will sing the Ser- 
enade in the Mascagni Prelude, Schubert’s ‘‘Der 
Neugierige,”"”’ Schumann’s ‘*‘Mondnacht,” and 
Jensen’s ‘‘Murmelude Liiftchen.” 


THE SYMPHONY. Comer 


THE OPENING CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
LAST NIGHT. 


The eleventh season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was begun last evening in Music Hall. 
As has usually been the case of late years, nearly 
every seat was occupied by subscribers, and the 
occasion of the first night, together with the ap- 
pearance of one of America’s most gifted vocal- 
ists, combined to draw an additional number of 
people, who filled all the available standing room. 

Generally speaking, the orchestra presented its 
well-known familiar aspect. Nearly all the lead- 


ing players were to be seen, including Mr. Loefiler, | (hIs. 
| finding out. 


' require extended comment. 


who looked the picture of health in spite of his 


serious illness of last spring. Some important 
changes, nevertheless, have been made. Mr. 
Schroeder, late violoncellist of the noted Brodsky 
string quartette of Leipsic, takes the place of Mr. 
Hekking, who has gone over to Mr. Damrosch, in 
New York. He bears a high reputation, and will 
doubtless soon be heardasasoloist. Mr. Novacek, 


also of Leipsig. now leads the violas, and Mr. | 


Guetter is the new first bassoon player. The third 


horn player is also new to the organization which | 


this year will possess an extra performer on_ that 
instrument, as wellas a third trumpeter. There 


would seem to be no question as to the strength | 


of the orchestra. 

Mr. Nikisch was heartily greeted as he ap- 
peared onthe platform. The opening number 
was that exceedingly useful composition as far as 
name is concerned, but somewhat musty one, re- 
garded from a musical point of view, Beethoven’s 
overture, ‘‘ Dedication of the House,” opus 124. It 
certainly seems unfortunate that the great com- 

oser ever bestowed on this work the title it 

ears, since it is far better calculated to depress 
an audience into a state of gloomy silence than to 
create feelings of contagious liveliness. As an 
‘interesting example of how Beethoven could 
write in the so-called Handelian style, it may well 
find an occasional place on a symphony pro- 
gramme. But take away its name, and one might 
quite safely venture the assertion that it would 
never be heard at the dedication of any hall or 

| theatre (it was written for the latter purpose), or 
as the first number of the first programme of a 
series of symphony concerts. And what an in- 
justice, too, to Beethoven, to dig up this unin- 
spired work for so important an occasion, when 
one of the ‘‘Leonore”’ overtures would have 
thrilled the verv souls of the people present, and, 


without doubt, led them to the verge at least ¢ | 


enthusiasm. 

As it was, the applause inspired by that feelin; 
was reserved for Mrs. Lillian Nordica, the solois 
of the evening, who was first heard in Beethoven's 
concert aria, “‘Ah Perfido.”’ Mrs Nordica pos 
sessed so many of the elements of popularity that 
it is small wonder she is the favorite that she is 
Aside from her magnetic personality and the 
truly American spirit that she invariably display; 
in everything she attempts, her earnest and artis 
tic endeavors Command respect. She forces the 
careful listener to conclude that she has studie 
hard and pat-ently,that she is thoroughly intereste 
in ber work; and these qualities together with hey 
musical, resonant voice, and her dramatic manne 
of delivery must of necessity, seldom fail to hol@ 
the attention, and to win the applause of he 
audiences. 

Inthe aria just mentioned,it can hardly 
saidthat she sounded any great depths of past 
sion; but her singing was artistic, intelligent ag 
to phrasing, and brilliant and effective as to exc 
cution. Inthis, as wellas in her second num@ 


ber, the aria, **Oh Hall of Song,” trom ‘*Tann 
_hauser,” she frequently gave evidence of the 


strong dramatic ability she is known to possess 
and atthe conclusion of both she was recalle 
several times. 

The remaining numbers were the music fror 
the third act of ‘**Parsifal,” called **Good Friday 
Spell,” and Schumann’s third symphony in E fla 
The first is a concert piece made up of the musi 
which accompanies ‘*‘the anointing of Parsifal; hi 
baptism by Kundry; and his reflections upon t! 


position as King of the Grail,” naturally, age 


arrangement interesting to hear. But why | 
should have been injected into the programme ¢ 
this concert is one of the mysteries that are pas 
The symphony is too well known t 
As a whole, the prog 
gramme must be considered altogether too sombig 
in character for one of the principal events of Bow 
ton’s musical season; and hard to be accounte 


for, unless perhaps on the ground that Mr. Nikiscig 
wished to impress strongly upon the minds of thggiy 
| subscribers to these concerts the seriousness 0 


their undertaking. 

Of the playing by the orchestra, it must be sal 
that, although it would be impossible for so sple! 
did a body of men to fail to play splendidly, to 


greater or less degree, it was not by any means 


fairexample of what they are capable of. Ot! 
could but involuntarily recall to mind the beautil! 
technical finish of the band at the commencemne! 
of its first season under Mr. Nikisch, and contra 
it with the frequently harsh and ragged playing ¢ 
last evening. But perhaps this disappointing co 
dition of things was due to the enforced separ 
tion of the men during the summer months. 
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say | Ler pronounced success. Her singing eyi- 


‘The wealth and fashion occupied most of the 
floor and front tiers of the first balcony, while 


‘the real appreciators and common folk were |. 


mn 


less prominent in the back tiers. The orches- 
tra has undergone but few changes in its gen- 
eral make-up, and with one exception the 


changes are no doubt for the better, although | 
| 


just yet, not quite apparent. 

The entrée of Conductor Nikisch was sig- 
nalled by the usual generous applause, though 
it did not reach an ovation. Mr. Nikisch looked 
hearty and well. He received the applause 
‘with that becoming dignity, and posing stiff- 
ness for which he is somewhat noted, although 
‘there was noticeably more flexibility about his 
“entrée movements” than formerly. From an 
elevated and lofty position we commanded an 
excellent view of the entire house,seeing every 
‘thing worth seeing, and hearing considerably 
‘More than we wished to. Here is the pro- 
gramme: , | 
_ Overture, '‘Dedication of the House,” Bee- 
thoven; aria, “Ah, Perfido,” Beethoven; Good 
‘Friday Spell from ‘Parsifal,”*’ Wagner; aria 
from “Tannhiuser,” Wagner; Symphony in E 
flat, No. 3 (Rheinish), Schumann. Mme. Lillian 
Nordica wasthesinger. ~~ ~~ 


_. The very first beat showed lack of confidence - 


and decision on the part of the orchestra 
their leader, 


in 
for they came in behind it, after 
it had passed. It was the same with several 


Succeeding measures. Why was this and what 


the cause? There certainly are not new men | 
enough to result in such a. state of. affairs. 
There have been ample rehéarsals to overcome 
all the difficulties contained in the overture, 
‘and yetit was coarsely done, almost from be- 
‘ginning toend. Inthe fugue movement the 
brass was decidedly brassy, the men apparent- 
ly blowing till they were purple outside and in. 
_ It was terrific to the hearing and nerves. If the 
instruments had been in better tune, matters 
would have been bettered somewhat. To make 
_ the din still more unbearable the contra basses 
_Sawed away for dear life, as if their very exist- 
ence depended on the amount. of noise they 
‘could produce. All in all, the overture fared 
‘Worse than weever remember to have heard 


Madame Nordica was greeted with genuine 


| called her out again and again. But she only 


dently pleased the large audience, for t ne} , 
| bowed her acknowledgements. eae 
The Parsifal music was quite satisfactorizy 
performed, though it might be improved; no 
doubt after the orchestra have been together a 
little longer they will play better. They are | 
not yetsettled down to realihard, earnest, work. | 
It is too soon after vacation. <a 
Madame Nordica’s second selection was even 

| more successful than the first. She really sang 
it better. She was called out three times at its 


if 


Oe 
% 


conclusion, and was, as a matter of course,{pre- 
sented with choice flowers. , oe 

The Schumann E flat symphony was much | 
overstrained from the brass. But this we hope, | 
will be remedied in time. ol 
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James M. TRacy, 
Last Saturday night brought back society, en | 
masse, to attend the first Symphony concert. 


} Music Hall was full to overflowing. The first 


balcony was, as has been the recent fashion, the 
musical center; there were to be seen Mr. B. 
J. Lang and wife, Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp and wife, 
Miss Lang, Mr. Arthur Foote, Miss Gertrude 
Edmands, Mr. W. J. Winch and wife, and Mr. 
Hiram G. Tucker. The left balcony contained 
Mr. Harry Fay and wife, Mr. J Dwight, 
Mr. G. L. Osgood and wife, Mr. Bernard 
Listemann, Mrs. C. L. Thayer, Mr. J. E. 
Priest, and Miss Richardson. On the floor. 
were to be seen the Misses Riddle, Mrs. 
Arthur Nickish, Mr. H. M. Rogers and wife, 
_Mrs. Julius Eichburg, Mrs. T. B. King, 
Mrs. Mark Hollingsworth, Mr. Hecbt and wife, 
Mr. Eliot Hubbard and wife, Dr. Roland Whit- 
ridge, Mr. William Peters, Miss Winslow, Mr. 
Arthur Pickering, Mr. Arthur Austin, Mr. Don. 
ald White, Miss Mary Russell, Mrs. Phoebe 
Jenks, Mr. Barton Jenks, Dr. Fred Cheney, Mr. | 
I. M. Gaugengigl, Mr. Edward Codman and) 
wife, Dr. F. D. Stackpole, Mrs. Boardman, Miss 
Abbot, Miss Stackpole, Miss Heloise Hersey, 
Miss Gilman, and Mr. Frank Jackson. The 
chief changes to be seen were that Mr. Kneisel 
had gained flesh and Mr. Loeffler had grown a 
beard and bad curly hair. Mr. Adamowski and 
Mr. Arkroyd seem to have drunk of the fountain 
of perpetual youth, and Mr. Nickish’s hands | 
were whiter than ever and his hair more volatile. | 
Mrs, Apthorp, with her bonnet on one side and 
a veil across her forehead, seemed to have less 
chic than ever, and more flesh. Mrs. Gardner’s 
seats were vacant, excepting when Mr. H | 
Harding took possession of them late in the even- | 
ing. Mrs. 'iske Warren looked as beautiful as 


i 


] ever, andMrs. Frank Watson was looking her 


best, after a summer in Europe. 
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tions of the composers. The audience applauded 
in a perfunctory manner. 

Mrs. Lillian Nordica sang Beethoven’s ‘‘Ah 
Perfido,”’ which was beyond her abilities, and ‘‘O 
Hall of Song,” from Tannhaeuser. This latter 
aria she sang with much dignity. She was hap- 
pier in passages of a declamatory quasi heroic 
nature than in the portrayal of the purely emo- 
tional. She was recalled twice after the Wagner 
selection. 

The program of this evening includes Teschai-— 
kowsky’s Suite op. 55; the Prelude td ‘‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana;’’ Massenet’s overture, **Phédre,”’ 
and Beethoven's Minuett> and Finale from the 
string quartet op. 59, No. 3 (played by all the 
strings). Mr. Wm. J. Winch will sing the Ser- 
enade in the Mascagni Prelude, Schubert’s ‘‘Der 
Neugierige,’"”’ Schumann’s **Mondnacht,” and 
Jensen’s ‘‘Murmelude Liiftchen.” 


THE SYMPHONY. Comore 


CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


LAST NIGHT. 

The eleventh season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was begun last evening in Music Hall. 
| As has usually been the case of late years, nearly 
every seat was occupied by subscribers, and the 
occasion of the first night, together with the ap- 
pearance of one of America’s most gifted vocal- 
ists, combined to draw an additional number of 
people, who filled all the available standing room. 

Generally speaking, the orchestra presented its 
| well-known familiar aspect. Nearly all the lead- 
ing players were to be seen, including Mr. Loetiler, 
who looked the picture of health in spite of his 


serious illness of last spring. Some important 
changes, nevertheless, have been made. Mr. 
Schroeder, late violoncellist of the noted Brodsky 
string quartette of Leipsic, takes the place of Mr. 
Hekking, who has gone over to Mr. Damrosch, in 
New York. He bears a high reputation, and will 
doubtless soon be heardasasoloist. Mr. Novacek, 
also of Leipsig. now leads the violas, and Mr. 
Guetter is the new first bassoon player. The third 
horn player is also new to the organization which 
this year will possess an extra performer on_ that 
instrument, as well as a third trumpeter. There 
would seem to be no question as to the strength 
of the orchestra. 

Mr. Nikisch was heartily greeted as he ap- 
peared on the platform. 
was that exceedingly useful composition as far as 
name is concerned, but somewhat musty one, re- 
garded from a musical point of view, Beethoven’s 
overture, *‘Dedication of the House,” opus 124. It 
certainly seems unfortunate that the great com- 
poser ever bestowed on this work the title it 
bears, since it is far better calculated to depress 

'an audience into a state of gloomy silence than to 
create feelings of contagious liveliness. As an 
interesting example of how Beethoven could 
write in the so-called Handelian style, it may well 
find an occasional place on a sympbony pro- 
eramme. But take away its name, and one might 
quite safely venture the assertion that it would 
never be heard at the dedication of any hall or 
theatre (it was written for the latter purpose), or 
as the first number of the first programme of a 
_ series of symphony concerts. And what an in- 
justice, too. to Beethoven, to dig up this unin- 
spired work for so important an occasion, when 
one of the ‘**Leonore”’ overtures would have 
thrilled the verv souls of the people present, and, 


THE OPENING 


The opening number | 


without doubt, led them tothe verge at least 
enthusiasm. 

As it was, the applause inspired by that feelijy, 
was reserved for Mrs. Lillian Nordica, the solois 
of the evening, who was first heard in Beethoven’. 
concert aria, “*Ah Perfido”’ Mrs Nordica pos 
sessed so many of the elements of popularity thaj 


itis small wonder she is the favorite that she is 


Aside from her magnetic personality and th 


truly American spirit that she invariably display 
in everything she attempts, her earnest and artis 
She forces th@ 
She has studieg 
hard and pat.ently,that she is thoroughly interested 


tic endeavors Command respect. 
careful listener to conelude that 


in ber work; and these qualities together with he 
musical, resonant voice, and her dramatic manne 
of delivery must of necessity, seldom fail to ho) 
the attention, and to win the applause of he 
audiences. 

Inthe aria just mentioned,it can hardly } 
saidthat she sounded any great depths of pas 
sion; but her singing was artistic, intelligent a 
to phrasing, and brilliant and effective as to exe 
cution. Inthis, as wellas in her second num 
ber, the aria, “Oh Hall of Song,” trom ‘*'T'ann 
hauser,” she frequently gave evidence of th 
strong dramatic ability she is known to possess 
and atthe conclusion of both 
several times. 

The remaining numbers were the music from 
the third act of **Parsifal,” called **Good Friday 
Spell,” and Schumann’s third symphony in E fla 
The first is a concert piece made up of the musi 
which accompanies *‘the anointing of Parsifal; hi 
baptism by Kundry3; and bis reflections upon |) 
position as King of the Grail,” naturally, a 
arrangement interesting to hear. But why 


should have been injected into the programme ' 


this concert is one of the mysteries that are pas 
finding out. The symphony is too well known t 
require extended comment. As a whole, the pr 
vraumme must be considered altogether too sombr 
in character for one of the principal events of bos 
tom’s musical season; and hard to be accounte 
for, unless perhaps on the ground that Mr. Nikise 
wished to impress strongly upon the minds of tli 


subscribers to these concerts the seriousness 0 


their undertaking. j 

Of the playing by the orchestra, it must be sal 
that, although it would be impossible for so sple! 
did a body of men to fail to play splendidly, to 
ereater or less degree, it was not by any meats 
fairexample of what they are capable of. U! 
could but involuntarily recall to mind the beaut! 
technical finish of the band at the comimencenie! 
of its first season under Mr. Nikisch, and contra: 
it with the frequently harsh and ragged playing | 
last evening. But perhaps this disappointing co! 
dition of things was due to 
tion of the men during the summer months. 


she was recalled 


the enforced separ 


_ly blowing till they were purple outside and in. 


' | | ence depended on the amount of noise they 
_| | could produce. All inall, the overture fared 
| | Worse than weever remember to have heard 
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FIRST CONCERT. sd | @legant gown and outside paraphernalia, 
| VYV4A created as much enthusiasm as her singing, 
The present season of Symphony concerts though she really sings well. She possesses a 
(the eleventh season)iwas inaugurated at Music | ©: Tinging voice, possibly somewhat devoid 
hall Saturday evening, October 10, by the Bos- ofreal sweetness. It is well cultivated, and 
ton Symphony orchestra under the direction of | "248: With other brilliant qualities, go to make 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch. It is superfluous to say | 2° * Pronounced success. Her singing evi- 
the hall was completely filled with the fashion, | 2®2/Y pleased the large audience, for they 
wealth, culture and music-loving common folk, | ©#!/¢d her out again and again. But she only 
The wealth and fashion occupied most of the | P°Wed her acknowledgements. 
floor and front tiers of the first balcony, while | 12° Parsifal music was quite satisfactoriiy 
the real appreciators and common folk were | P¢rformed, though it might be improved; no 
less prominent in the back tiers. The orches- doubt after the orchestra have been together a 
tra has undergone but few changes in its gen- little longer they will play better. They are 
eral make-up, and with one exception the not yet settled down to realihard, earnest, work, 
‘changes are no doubt for the better, although 1818 t0o soon after vacation. 
just yet, not quite apparent. Madame Nordica’s second selection was even 
The entrée of Conductor Nikisch wassig- ™°F° successful than the first. She really sang 
| nalled by the usual generous applause, though it better. She was called out three times at its 
_ it did not reach an ovation. Mr. Nikisch looked ©°0¢/usion, and was, as a matter of course, {pre- 
hearty and well. He received the applause . °°2%¢¢ with choice flowers. 
with that becoming dignity and posing stiff. _1®®Schumann E flat symphony was much 
ness for which he is somewhat noted, although °V°'S*ralued from the brass. But this we hope, 
there was noticeably more flexibility about his will be remedied in time. 
“entrée movements” than formerly. From an 
elevated and lofty position we commanded an | 
excellent view of the entire house,seeing every 
thing worth seeing, and hearing considerably 
more than we wished to. Here is the pro- 
gramme: 
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JAMES M, Tracy. 


Last Saturday night brought back society, en | 
masse, to attend the first Symphony concert. |! 
} Music Hall was full to overflowing. The first 
balcony was, as has been the recent fashion, the / 
musical center; there were to be seen Mr. B. | 


Overture, ‘‘Dedication of the House,’ Bee- J. Lang and wife, Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp and wife, |, 
| Miss Lang, Mr. Arthur Foote, Miss Gertrude | 


_ thoven; aria, “ ” ; 

Friday Spell pees Saat” Wrens Soo | Edmands, Mr. W. J. Winch and wife, and Mr. | 
f A n a ’ agner, aria Hiram G. Tucker. The left balcony contained || 
rom “Tannhiuser,” Wagner; Symphony inE Mr. Harry Fay and wife, Mr. J. S. Dwight, | 

flat, No. 3 (Rheinish), Schumann. Mme. Lillian Mr. G. L. Osgood and wife, Mr. Bernard | 

Nordica was the singer. Listemann, Mrs. C. L. ‘Thayer, Mr. J. E. | 


| Priest, and Miss Richardson. On the floor | 
Paces ios first beat showed lack of confidence | were ‘to be seen the Misses Riddle, Mrs. | 
| ecision on the part of the orchestra in § Arthur Nickish, Mr. H. M. Rogers and wife, | 
Mrs. Julius Eichburg, Mrs. T. B. King, | 
Mrs. Mark Hollingsworth, Mr. Hecbt and wife, | 
Why was this and what | Mr. Eliot Hubbard and wife, Dr. Roland Whit- | 


succeeding measures. 
ei bamee? There civtaints'ese abe ‘ridge, Mr. William Peters, Miss Winslow, Mr. | 
new men | Arthur Pickering, Mr. Arthur Austin, Mr. Don 


enough to result in such a state of affairs. | ald White, Miss Mary kussell, Mrs. Phoebe 
There have been ample rehearsals to overcome || Jenks, Mr. Barton Jenks, Dr. Fred Cheney, Mr. | 
all the difficulties contained in the overture, | |. M. Gaugengigl, Mr. Kdward Codman and | 
and yetit was coarsely done, almost from be- He _ * hg es agg ee Biles | 
: »bot, S ‘kpole, Miss Heloise Hersey, | 
—— “ _ Inthe fugue movement the | Miss Gilman, and Mr. Frank Jackson. ‘The | 
was decidedly brassy, the men apparent- | chief changes to be seen were that Mr. Kneisel H 
had gained flesh and Mr. Loeffler had grown a 
It was terrific to the hearing and nerves. If the | beard and had curly hair. Mr. Adamowski and | 
instruments had been in better tune, matters | ™" Renate po a ae Fite ditgg hee | 
woul outh, » Nickish’s hands | 
the ge been bettered somewhat. To make } were whiter than ever and his hair more volatile. 
still more unbearable the contra basses | Mrs, Apthorp, with her bonnet on one side and | 
sawed away for dear life, as if their very exist- | a veil across her forehead, seemed to have less | 
chic than ever, and more flesh. Mrs. Gardner’s 
seats were vacant, excepting when Mr. H. L. | 
Harding took possession of them late in the even- 
ing. Mrs. k'iske Warren looked as beautiful as | 
ever, and Mrs. Frank Watson was looking her 
Madame Nordica was greeted with genuine | best, after a summer in Europe. 
applause, for she is a favorite here, having re- | | 
ceived much of her early education in Boston, | | 
though she isa Farmington, Maine, girl. The | ae RSM GETTER. - 


madame has the wonderful advantage fof pos- | - 


their leader, for they came in behind it, after 
it had passed. It was the same with several 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


THEIR EDUCATIONAL VALUE—MR. NIKISCH 
AND MR. GERICKE. 


The announcement of the sale of tickets for the 
coming course of Symphony concerts is a forcible 
reminder that summer is over and that the musica] 
season is close at hand. A year ago Boston was in 
a state of high excitement over the expected ad- 
vent of the new conductor, who was to take the 
baton laid down by Mr. Gericke and lead our 
splendid orchestra to heights that had never before 
been attained by them under his predecessor. 
Under Mr. Nikisch the patrons of the concerts 


were to be favored with model programmes, and — 


with an originality and breadth of conception of 


the works of the masters as had previously been | 


unknown in our city. Of one thing in particular 
they were fully assured: there could be no doubt 
but that he would accomplish one feat that Mr. 
Gericke had at least been exceedingly chary of 
performing—that of “letting out the brass.” In 
fact there were all sorts of rumors and statements 
in circulation, many of which in the course of the 
winter were proved to have been absurd; and in 
all likelihood no one, if he could have realized the 
nature of the expectations thus aroused, would 
have regretted it more sincerely than Mr. Nikisch. 
The result of all this fever of anticipation was an 
unheard-of demand for tickets, and phenomenal 
prices at the auction sales. As to the concerts, 
the balance was so unevenly maintained between 


the fulfillment of these expectations and many [| 


unlooked for disappointments as to give rise to 
more confident assertion than ever before by some 
people, who, although deeply interested in the 
musical welfare of Boston, have always seemed to 
regard them with suspicion—that at last 


it had seen their best days. It isto show why this | 
is quite improbable, and to recall to the minds of | 


performances will soon grow to a large degree in- 
tolerable to them. 

It is evident that the importance of the relation 
of the present to the coming generation is not to 
be overlooked in music any more than in other 
departments of education. All teachers of this 
art know the disadvantages they labor under, 
when they have to deal with the musical children 
of unmusical parents; andas this condition of 
things is nowadays more prevalent than other- 
wise, it can readily be seen that any institution 
that tends to remedy it, is, if for no other reason, 
worthy of the highest praise and sincerest sup- 
port. 

However the Symphony concerts may have been 
regarded at the outset, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that their present prosperity is really due 
to their value as a means of education, rather than 
to their power of creating momentary pleasure. 
They are eagerly anticipated by a very large num- 
ber of cultivated people of Boston and vicinity, 


- who willin all probability continue to take adeep 
interest in themas long as their present high | 


standard is maintained. 


Even in the event of their becoming no longer : 


fashionable, it is impossible to believe that the 
places made vacant by followers of the fickle 
goddess would not be quickly filled. There might 
result to the management a loss in premiums, but 
it is fair to presume that such a loss would not 
produce any change in their character or quality; 
for Mr. Higginson, when he established them, 
could not possibly have foreseen the course they 
have since taken, and consequently could not have 
counted on the great help the premiums have 
been in keeping down the yearly deficit. 

With respect to Mr. Nikisch and his success and 


[ lack of it last winter, it seems clear now that he 


was placed at as great a disadvantage as Mr. 
Gericke was during the first part of his engage- 
ment: that is, he’ was as much over-rated as his 


would-be patrons of the coming season Its true | |v ossor was under-rated. Mr. Gericke had 


purpose, that this article is written. 

Any thoughtful person who hears for the first 
time of the scheme of the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs can hardly fail to cometo the conclusion 
that their mission must be, of necessity, purely 
educational. A few such concerts, given during a 
winter, may not improperly be regarded in the 
light of refined entertainment. But a course of 
twenty-four, given weekly, must soon cease to be- 
come entertaining, in the accepted sense of the 
term, and take on instead the form of a regular 
course of musical instruction. No persons, how- 
ever indifferent or unmusical, can attend such a 
series constantly, without finding themselves in- 
voluntarily trying with more and more earnest- 
ness to comprehend what is going On. In addi- 
tion, their ears gradually become 80 thoroughly 
accustomed to music and performances of the 
highest class, that inferior music and inadequate 


everything to do when he took the leadership, for 
the reason that the first three years of the ex- 
istence of the orchestra were purely experimental. 
A man of ideas and faithful to ahigh ideal, he had 
to make it clear that a thorough reorganization 
was necessary before that which he deemed 
worthy of the institution and himself could be ac- 
cofhplished. This done, he proceeded on his way 
toward his chosen goal with as much loyalty 
and forgetfulness of self as itis given most men 
to show. 

It is easy to recall the results of his faithfulvess ; 
how, year after year he labored, until his efforts 
were finally crowned with the tremendous success 
of his last two seasons; how the fame of his band 
spread abroad until the demand for tickets became 
unprecedented. Every one felt that he was doing 
magnificent work. And yet, the love of change is 
so inborn with most people, that, notwithstanding 
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‘this evident appreciation, the eagerness with 
which the glowing accounts of Mr. Nikisch were 
received was sure proof that he had not been 
estimated at his true worth. 

It has been said of Mr Gericke that he was a 
great drill-master, but not a great interpreter. 
There is, without doubt, plenty of truth in the 
first assertion, and plenty of room for argument 
over the last. One thing however is certain: the 
value of his work as a whole, and his influence on 
the thousands that listened to his splendid 
examples of ensemble playing and artistic and 
conservative readings of the masters cannot be 
over-estimated. ) 

The noble manner in which Mr. Gericke per. 
formed his part can as plainly be seen now as 
can the failure of Mr. Nikisch to justify wholly 
the expectations that were aroused concerning 


him. Butif the latter’s conceptions, and lack of 


care in maintaining the technical excellence of the 
orchestra were subject to much adverse comment, 
so also were the former’s first efforts. It is said 
that Mr. Nikisch is sensitive to criticism. How- 
ever that may be, the performances under his 
direction present at this time a curious spectacle 
of ups and downs. For some time there wasa 
steady falling off in accuracy and finish; and the 
audiences were treated to certain interpretations, 
which could at the time only be accounted for 
when his former intimate connection with the 
opera at Leipsic was taken into consideration. 

But we have now a dim suspicion that other 
things may have influenced him strongly. Mr. 
Nikisch, although extremely talented, is also ex- 
tremely young for the position he holds. It seems 
improbable that he could have fully realized 
before he came here the nature of the institution 
of which he was to be the autocratic leader. 
Being a man of boundless imagination and 
ambition, when he discovered the true state of 
affairs—this mine of wealth as it 'were, which was 
placed at his disposal, what could be more 
natural than that he should have desired to work 
it for his own benefit? In other words, his 
audiences were most likely the victims of not 4 
few experiments on his part. Perhaps, too, he 
labored under the impression that nothing short 
of loud and sensational readings would suit us 
Americans. 

Whether these suppositions are correct or not, 
before the end of the season a marked improve- 
ment in the performances was noticeable, which 
seemed at least to indicate that he was getting 
more thoroughly accustomed to the atmosphere 
of the concert room than he had been in Leipsic. 

That Mr. Nikisch possesses rare talent is un- 
questionable. And it will beto his friends, whose 
number already is legion, the saddest of surprises 
if, having sown his wid oats last year, he does not 
proceed to put the orchestra and their per- 
formances on the high plane that he was expected 


to do at the very commencement of his first’ 


‘geason. There can be scarcely a doubt but that 
he will accomplish all this, and that the end of 


his term will find him indissolubly identified wit 
another step in the progress of music in Boston. 
T. P. CURRIER. | 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1801-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


Il. GONGERYE 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, ATS, P.. 


PROGRAMME. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. SUITE, op. 55. 
Elegie.—Valse melancholique.—Scherzo.— 
‘Tema con Variazioi, 

(First time in boston.) 
MASCAGNI. “ PRELUDE from the Opera ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 

(First time at these Concerts. ) 
BEETHOVEN. MENUETTO ANnp FINALE. (Fugue), from String 
Quartette, op. 59, No. 5, in C. 
(Played by all the Strings. ) 

(First time. ) 


SONGS with PIANO. 
a) SCHUBERT. 
b) SCHUMANN. 
c) JENSEN. 


“Der NEUGIERIGE.”’ 
“MONDNACHT.” 


“MURMELNDES LUFTCHEN.’’ 


MASSENET. OVERTURE. ‘Phedre.”’ 


SOLOIST: 


MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH. 


ed 
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The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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od fe . prime “sna shows hith in a 


a1 mood than many of his composi- 


; do that have been heard here before. It is 


tions 
a work which he has conducted in almost every 


city in Europe in which he has held.a baton, 
and one wonders rather that noone has ever 


played the trick on him that a wag once 
‘played on Goldmark, who was much sur- 
prised one evening to find himself regis- 
tered at his hotel as “Carl Goldmark 


and suite.” This work of Tschaikowsky’s 


is not always of the deepest seriousness, 


for which one is not unthankful, for when 
Tschaikowsky takes it into his head to be very 
serious indeed, he often becomes terribly grim, 


and carries his theme through its development 


with an inexorableness of musical logic and a 


‘disregard for so trivial a thing as euphony that, 
are really appalling, But here one finds little 


of this musical ferocity. To be sure, in the sec- 
ond moyement, Valse mélancholique, he 
now and then has a moment of black 
gloom such as no one but a Russian can 


be afflicted with; but e suite is for 


the most part genially musical, often exceed- 
ingly brilliant, and only at rare intervals taint- 
ed with triviality. The last movement, alia 
Polacca, of thevariations comes rather ticklish- 


ly neat to the general spirit of a Meyerbeer 
Fackeltanz, but its brilliancy is unquestionable. | 


The Scherzo is a gem in its way. The orches- 
tration is masterly throughout. The orchestra 
layed the work magnificently, the strings do- 
wonders of prowess in one of the variations _ 
better worth doing than a Paganini “Per- 


petuum mobile” for all the violins! 


No one need have been surprised to find the 


“‘Peetads to Mascagnl’s “Catailesia: Rusticens’ | 


on the programme; an epidemic is an epidemio, | 
‘ahole. Inst as well for our Sy 


mphony Orchestr 
a he * ” infection, 
afore gi soak beat 


Hee 


askowl 3 wai bs Pe a thin’ | 


which, if not so co regu 
overture to “Phédre, 
to. We, for one, shall note 
prelude is certainly 
-eapitally played, Mr. = tao the 
little serenade (no light task, by tk 
admirable fire and effectiveness. | 
songs by Schubert, Schumann a“ 
was fairly at his best; the ac On 
were beautifully played by Mr. N: 
Massenet’s “Phédre” overture © 
played; but it is not music that 1 
has passages of undeniable sti 
general, coarse and often 
and by no means remar 
-manship ;the Shouenreenstadiea jof tral: 
ly vulgarity. Itisno very than ‘ash ask 
_ ing hospitality to contemporary - aneh |: 
for orchestra; they behave | 
bull in a China shop! 
Of. the two movements from — 
third Rasoumoffsky quartet we 
say that the presence in Ba “398 ; 
such organizations as the — a 1e1 
Adamowski Quartets makes — 
this sort of thing at an orch 
doubly reprehensible; there is « 
mate orchestral music in the wo 
needless to poach on other manors. Se 
when music is so supremely g 
sthoven’s, and so capitally pl 
ast Saturday evening, it must so re 
be highly enjoyable. But there Me 
| dunes ta'all ehiegs a A ea ni 
The next programme is: cD well, 
_ Op. 42; Volkmann, concerto fe oF vie <— 
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was especially creditable to Mr. 


' exhibition of his catholicity of t: 
hed to stand. as mentor for a new Pog of | seven pieces, big and little, played o7 


four were by German composers. _ of us. : 
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| —— The first Symphony Concert drew an enormous 
{ audience to Music Hall last Saturday night. A warm 
grecting was awarded to both Mr. Nikisch and Mme. 
Nordica. Nordica looked like a picture in beautiful 
'| white brocaded satip, with an Elizabethan ruff, and 
magnificent diamonds. Among the audience were no- 
ticed Mr. and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Miss Schles- 
linger, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Watson, Mr. Frank Jackson, 
jive | Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lang, Miss Lang, Mr. J. 8. Dwight, 
a1 Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Wireb, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
~ |Mark Hollingsworth, Miss White, Mr. Hiram Tucker, 
8 ie | Mr. J. Edward Priest, Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. and 
re- vines H. M. Rogers, Dr. George Monks, Mr. I. M. Gau- 
e % ig], Mrs. W. F. Apthorp, Mrs. Phobe Jenks, Mr. 
- rs. Eliot Hubbard, Miss Stackpole, Dr. Donald 
“White, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Bradlee, Mrs. Fiske War- 
ren, Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, Dr. and Mrs. Oils, and 

Mrs. Julius Eichberg. 
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ARR [ata BPA a Aa CE ae SE ly 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the second concert was: 


Tschaikowsky: Suite No. 3, op. 55. 
Mascagni: Prelude to “Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 
beethoven: ce Np and Finale from quartet in C, 
op. 59, I No 

Songs with ’Pianoforte: 

Schubert—“Der Neugierige. V2 

Schumann—‘ Mondnacht.” 

Jensen—“Murmeludes Liiftcher.” 
Massenet: Overture to “Phédre.” 

Mr. William J. Winch was the singer. 


The Tschaikowsky suite, which is one of the 
composer’s prime favorites, shows him in a 
more genial mood than many of his composi- 
tions do that have been heard here before. It is 
a work which he has conducted in almost every 
city in Europe in which he has held a baton, 
and one wonders rather that noone has ever 
played the trick on him that a wag once 
played on Goldmark, who was much sur- 
prised one evening to find himself regis- 
tered at his hotel as “Carl Goldmark 
and suite.’ This work of Tschaikowsky’s 
is not always of the deepest seriousness, 
for which one is not unthankful, for when 
Tschaikowsky takes it into his head to be very 
serious indeed, he often becomes terribly grim, 
and carries his theme through its development 
with an inexorableness of musical logic anda 
disregard for so trivial a thing as euphony that 
are really appalling. But here one finds little 


movement from Massenet’s 


| tO. 


- a rr ee 


of this musical ferocity. To be sure, in the sec- | 


ond movement, Valse meélancholique, 


now and then has a 


be afflicted with; but the suite is for 
the most part genially musical, often exceed- 


ingly brilliant, and only at rare intervals taint- | 
 Adamowski 


ed with triviality. The last movement, alia 
Polacca, of thevariations comes rather ticklish- 
ly near to the general spirit of a Meyerbeer 
Fackeltanz, but its brilliancy is unquestionable. 
The Scherzo is a gemin its way. The orches- 
tration is masterly throughout. The orchestra 
played the work magnificently, the strings do- 
ing wonders of prowess in one of the variations 
—far better worth doing than a Paganini ‘‘Per- 
petuum mobile” for all the violins! 

No one need have been surprised to find the 
Prelude to Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
on the programme; an epidemic is an epidemic, | 
and may be caught by anyone. Itis, upon the 


whole, just as well for our Symphony Orchestra | 


to take its share of the “Rusticana” infection, 
in a benign form, before Mascagni’s opera has 


he 


) } ‘ ' 
moment of black | bull in a China shop! 


gloom such as no one but a Russian can | third 
\ rc 


‘say that the 


development, in any true sense of the term, it 
has little or none. Still there is something to 
be said on the other side of the case. ‘The “Ca- 
-valleria Rusticana” is a work about which the 
musical world is all agog with interest just now, 
and, as operatic conditions go in this country, 
the only place in which the public can well. 
hope to hear a really worthy performance of the 
Prelude is in the concert-room. Considering 
this, if is perhaps just as well to stretch a 
point in its favor as to do the same for the prel- 
ude to ‘Parsifal,” the “Good Friday Spell,” oz 
any other unsymphonie tid-bit from the lyric 
stage of today. Perhaps Mr. Nikisch may yet 
give us a hearing of the “Hymen!” entr’acte 
“Esclarmonde,” * 
which, if not so regularly constructed as his 
overture to “Phédre,” is far pleasanter to listen 
We, for one, shall not complain. Mascagni’s 
»yreludeis certainly exciting enough and was 
eapitally played, Mr. Winch singing Turiddu’s 
little serenade (no light task, by the way) with 
admirable tire and effectiveness. In the three 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Jensen he 
was fairly at his best; the accompaniments 
were beautifully played by Mr. Nikisch. 
Massenet’s “Phédre” overture was grandly 
played; but itis not music that wearswell. It 
has passages of undeniable strength, but is, in 
general, coarse and often trivial in conception, 
and by no means remarkable in point of work- 
manship ;the instrumentation is of truly master- 
ly vulgarity. Itisno very thankful task show- , 
ing hospitality to contemporary French works 
for orchestra; they behave themselves so likea 


Of. the two movements from Beethoven's 
Rasoumoffsky quartet we must | 
presence in Boston of two. 
organizations as the Kneisel and 
Q@uartets makes the doing of | 


such 


| this sort of thing at an orchestral conceré | 
| doubly reprehensible; there is enough legiti- 


had to stand as sponsor for a new brand of. 


cigars, or a new make of paper 
lars. True, 
that because a composition is a work of 
genius, it is in place on every possible musical 
occasion ; and one may feel that this prelude of 
Mascagni’s, work of genius though it may be, 
possesses few of those characteristics which are 
usually regarded as passports to a symphony 
concert programme, Itis a brilliant, but wholly 
sketchy, exposition of certain themes which 
are developed later on in the opera, and is in- 


terrupted at one point by a charming sere- 


nade, sung behind the stage by a tenor Sengigi, Mrs. W. F. 


voice; but of musical form and musical 


| grecting was awarded to both Mr. 
Nordica. 


mate orchestral musicin the world to make it 
needless to poach on other manors. Of course, | 
when music is so supremely goodas this of | 
Beethoven’s, and so capitally played as it was » 
last Saturday evening, it must sound well and | 
be highly enjoyable. But there should be a) 
fitness in all things. | 

The next programme is: MacDowell, suite, | 
Op. 42; Volkmann, concerto for violoncello, in | 
A minor: Brahms, symphony No. 4, in E minor, , 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder will be the ’cellist. 


.... Lhe symphony concert. of Saturday night 
was especially creditable to Mr. Nikisch as an 


seven pieces, big and little, played or sung, only 


col- * four were by German composers. 


exhibition of his catholicity of taste. Of the : 
it does not necessarily follow | 


—— The first Symphony Concert drew an enormous 
audience to Music Hall last Saturday night. A warm 
Nikisch and Mme. 
Nordica looked like a picture in beautilal 
white brocaded satin, with an Elizabethan ruff, and 
magnificent diamonds. Among the audience were no. 
ticed Mr. and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Miss Schles- 
inger, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Watson, Mr. Frank Jackson, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lang, Miss Lane, Mr. J. 8. Dwight, 
Mr. and Mra. W. J. Wireb, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mrs. 
Mark Hollingsworth, Miss White, Mr. Hiram Tucker, 
Mr. J. Edward Priest, Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. anv 
Mrs. H. M. Rogera, Dr. George Monks, Mr. I. M. Gau- 
Apthorp, Mra. Phoebe Jenks, Mr. 
and Mra. Eliot Hubbard, Miss Stackpole, Dr. Donald 
White, Mr. and Mrs. F. 2 Bradlee, Mrs. Fiske War- 
ren, Mrs. Samuel WD. Warren, Dr. and Mrs. Otis, and 
Mrs. Julius Kichberg. 





© a4rn SuconD SymPpHoNy ConceRt.—The pro- 
‘gram of the second symphony concert was an 
jnteresting one, although some complaine = 
“lack of dignity,” because there was no oe 
phony. But to many the change was agree “ 
and arelief. Asa musical people wes ave oe 
to learn that music worth hearing a F 
necessarily depend upon — ee et ae 
and space, but that a waltz, ot Peas te the wer tha 
and well played, has its legitimate Pp p gph te Going into the. vexed 
hall and has aright to demand ser , tionality 
“sare At present are 1A yo were Noches 
at outside of a symphony, 0 
it is stupid—for be are stupid symphonies = | 
many of them—there is nothing worth hearing, 
and we regard it as a personal insult if the pro- 
ram seems frivolous. But at heart we are 
ose i t over that 
‘ program was an improvemen 
the weak. before, - yee ag vA byes iy 
r hand, tha 
Sranestes, —~ the Third Suite of Tschaikowsky 
(op. 55), given for the first time in Boston, was 
not worthy of its reputation. It was 5% 
ragged, and at times absolutely coarse. ; 
‘wood-wind players frequently blew false, on 
the string-men scratched without yore ane fs 
the other hand, the Prelude to Caval - 2 
Rusticana” was finely played, and eahoug ot 
may be rank blasphemy to say 8, the Prelude 
was the most pleasing number of the ek ore 
as well as the one most carefully played. . In . e 
first place it is genuine music, the speech 0 r 
man who is burning to talk. And to his natura 
eloquence is added the charm of cultivated ex- 
pression. And what effective instrumentation 
from the beginning to the end! W hat sonnets 
in the final fortissimo, not noise, but as thoug iy 
great and thundering speech rolled out from the 
mouths of organ pipes! It has been said that 
this Prelude is too theatrical for a symphony 
concert. It is dramatic without doubt; theatri- 
cal if you please, but in the best sense of the 
word. Should it be refused a hearing in Music 
Hall because it excites and thrills? Nor was Re 
one half as sensational as the performance of the 
Minuet and Fugue from _ Beethovens string 
quartet, op. 59. No. 3 in © played by all the 
strings, which was’ deliberate piece of wn © 
trap, an appeal to the gaping wonder of : e 
crowd. Nor is the music more sensational than 
Massenet’s “‘Phédre” overture, which brought 
ert to a close. 
eo erhe Third Tschaikowsky Suite is not upon the 
whole so masterly a composition a8 the suite 
that precedes itin order. The Elegy is interest. 
ing and ingeniously made, nor is it devoid o 
spontaneity, but the Waltz and the Scherzo —_ 
manufactured. To be sure the machinery is 0 
the newest description and the patterns have been | 
‘approved ; still the product is nothing but the oe | 
suit of patient labor. The last ee 
Theme and Variations, is a noble work, full o | 
scholarship vivified by the strong and paoget 
personality of tris remarkable composer. T : ) 
variations are well contrasted ; the attention tl 
the hearer never flags, nor does he find himse | 
counting the numbers and anticipating gladly the 
Finale. 

William J. Winch sang the serenade in 
ths Prelude with spirit and with taste. He also 
sang two dull songs by Schubert and Schumann 
(“Der Neugierige’ and ‘‘Mondnacht”) and the 
gong by Jensen, of which he never grows weart 
‘“Murmelndes Lueftchen.” He continually us 
in these songs the peculiar head tones he so de- 
lights in, and he thereby pleased the audience 
and gained two recalls. /fem: Jim 
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‘from a sense of 
the plain song of the Greco- 
Russian church, or from the Slavonic 
temperament, or from any other attributed 
cause, is now immaterial. The fact remains 
that his musi¢ stands apart from that of men 


 Germanora Frenchman. And although he 
_despising the established scales and the sys- 
| tems of modulations. yet in spite of all his polish 
and his culture, he often appears shaggy, un- 
kempt, barbaric. and terrible. ee 
This Third Suite of Tschaikowsy. played for 
the tirst time in Boston, is long and of unequal 


worth. The themes ofthe “Eleyzie” are fresh 
and beautiful, 


show chiefly eccentricity. The 
ancholique”’ it certainly doleful enough, and 
the “Scherzo” 1s bizarre, In these two move- 
ments everything seems forced and labored. 
The rhythm is tormented; the harmonies are 
sought-for with pain; thereisa heated hunt 
for new instrumental combinations. But the 
composer has nothing to say; and, perhaps | 
knowing this, he strives to conceal the fact by 
unheard of aud startling forms of expression. | 
The result is weariness to tne flesh. ‘The 
final movement, "Pema con Variazoni,’’ is the 
work of amaster, Asetof yariations is too 
often a many-horned monster inspiring hon. ‘ 
est terror, but here the interest is always | 


are alike delighted. Theclose with its dash 
of Meyerbeerish ome is semnranly put to- | 
gether and exceedingly effective. The Suite, 
asa whole, was well played, although the. 
work of the wood-wind was occasionally 
nation, and there wasa lack of 
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often presents his thoughts ‘in a peculiar har- | 


monic manner found only among the Russian companiment, 5 
composers. Whether this peculiarity arises 


tonality derived from . 


of other nations; just as the novels of Dos-— 
toleysky could not have been written by a 


/may not gous far as his nihilistic friends in. 


and they are ingeniously | 
treated. The two movements that follow | 


“Valse Mel- | 
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Parisian costume, and the odor of 


man thoughtfulness. On the other hand he | upon her feverish | 
has studied Italian melody and Frenchiu- h 
strumentation. But above all there isthe man 2 
himself, and his music is Russian in that he, 


eroine of Massenet have confessed and hi 

erself in despair as long as there was m: 

phine to be bought of a good-na d ape 
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Mr. 
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Winch . sanz, with pianoforte ac: 
Schumann’s “‘Mondnacht” and dJensen’s 
| “Viurmelndes Lueftchen.” He sang thes 
ongs very sweetly, and he was twice té 
6 programme oO e concert 
be as follows: MacDowell's Sut 80 
time in Boston); Volkmann’s ’Cello- 
in A minor, Brahm’s fourth Symphe 
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Symphony concert. The works of the modern 


composers, Mascagni, Italian, and ‘Tschaikowsky 


0 gig 


* ny 


Russian, claimed special attention and interest, 
the “ Cavalleria Rusticana” taking the lead, per 


haps. This opera gained such sudden success ab 
its first performance in Rome a little over a ‘ear 


ago, and later among other cities of Europé, 


that America looked forward to it with | nuch : 
anticipation. Its popularity is still increasing 
in spite of the conflicting opinions in regard to” 
its claim of ranking with the great vorks 0! f 
Verdi, Donizetti, Bellini and those of other 
Italian composers. The unexpected intrody 
tion in the prelude of the voice in the distan 
gave Mr. Winch a splendid opportunity 6 
testing again his ability as a tenor of cultivatt 
and distinction. With the exception of asl 
strain when the climax was reached the 6 
nade was most satisfactorily rendered. ln i 


Mr. Schnecker played the accompaniment: 
he harp in the ante-room with Mr, Wi 


whitte Mise Shaw acted as harpist in the ore 
tra. 6 audience expressed great pleasure | 
delight at the close of this aan : 


ber and snoOV 
astically called forth Mr. Winch from 8 Set 
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| —The pro- 
“ie 5 SECOND SyMPHONY CONCERT. The t 
tin of the second symphony Pein rd ve 
nteresting one, although some comp aine ho 
‘lack of dignity,” because there was no ve 
phony. But to many the change was agre * 
and arelief. Asa musical people we? ave on 
to learn that music worth hearing ay Bp 
necessarily Gepend — be eerie 7 
ace, but that a waltz, | 
i wall played, oe ite legitimate place one 
concert hail and has arig cling 
attention. At present many of us really eae 
ide of a symphony, no matter whe 
it is napid--tot nt oe are stupid baw hm — 
many of them—there is nothing og ae ng 
and we regard it as a personal insult if the p “ 
gram seems frivolous. But at heart we @ 
Peete program was an improvement amps See 
of the week before, 1t must be frankly — 
on the other hand, that the paring. ae 
‘orchestra in the Third Suite of Tschaikowsky 
(op. 55), given for the first time in Boston, eo 
not worthy of its reputation. It was a+ 
ragged, and at times absolutely coarse. ri 
wood-wind players frequently blew false, * 
the string-men scratched without St, fi 
the other hand, the Prelude to Cava ger 
Rusticana” was finely played, and ge a . 
may be rank blasphemy to say 89, the Prelude 
was the most pleasing number of the ak ote 
as well as the one most carefully played. n , e@ 
first place it is genuine music, the speech o : 
man who is burning to talk. And to his rere 
eloquence is added the charm of cultivate . eX- 
pression. And what effective berger 
from the beginning to the end! What cape 
in the final furtissimo, not noise, but as thoug \. 
great and thundering speech rolled out from : 
mouths of organ pipes! It has been said tha 
this Prelude is too theatrical for a symphony 
concert. It is dramatic without doubt 7 ee 
cal if you please, but in the best sense of the 
word. Should it be refused a hearing in Music 
Hall because it excites and thrills? Nor het 
one half as sensational as the performance of the: 
Minuet and Fugue from Beethovens tigre 
quartet, op. 59. No. 3 in C played by all t @ | 
strings, which was a deliberate piece of eri 
trap, an appeal to the gaping wonder ee e@ 
crowd. Nor is the music more sensationa “* 
Massenet’s ‘“‘Phédre” overture, which brought 
rt to a close. 
rhe Third Tschaikowsky Suite is not upon the 
whole so masterly a composition as the suite 
that precedes it in order. The Elegy is Te 
ing and ingeniously made, nor is it devoid o | 
spontaneity, but the Waltz and the Scherzo <— | 
manufactured. ‘To be sure the machinery 18 O 
the newest description and the patterns have been 
approved ; still the product is nothing but the i? 
suit of patient labor. The last ogy 
Theme and Variations, 1s & noble work, full o 
scholarship vivified by the strong and oe 
personality of this remarkable composer. . 
variations are well contrasted ; the attention . 
the hearer never flags, nor does he find wy 
counting the numbers and anticipating gladly the 
ary William J. Winch sang the serenade a 
the Prelude with spirit and with taste. He also 
sang two dull songs by Schubert and , evar ye 
(**Der Neugierige” and ‘‘Mondnacht”’) and t e 
gong by Jensen, of which he never grows went 
“Murmelndes Lueftchen.” He continually ase 
in these songs the peculiar head tones he ° e- 
lights in, and he thereby pleased the audience 
and gained two recalls. /fem: Jrm~ 
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as being cos- 

mopolitan rather than national. Without 

going into the vexed question of whether 

nationality in music is a mere illusion. it may 

be said thatit Isimpossible for a composer of 

today to ayoid the influence of great or favor- 

ite composers. It is true that the music of 

 Tschaikowsky shows what is known as Ger. 
man thoughtfulness. On the other hand he 

has studied Italian melody and French iu- 

strumentation. But above all there is the man 

himself, and his music is Russian in that he 

often presents his thoughts in a peculiar har- 

monic manner found only among the Russian 
composers. Whether this peculiarity arises 
from a sense ot tonality derived from 

the plain song of the Greco- 

Russian church, or from the Slavonic 

temperament, or from any other attributed 

cause, is now immaterial. The fact remains 
that his musi¢ stands apart from that of men 

of other nations; just as the novels of Dos- 


toleysky could not have been written bya ~~ 
German ora Frenchman. And although he | 
‘may not goas faras his nihilistic friends in 


despising the established scales and the sys- 
tems of modulations. yetin spite of all his poligh 
and his culture, he often appears shaggy, un- 
kempt, barbaric. and terrible. 


This Third Suite of Tschaikowsy. played for | 
the tirst time in Boston, is long and of unequal ! 


worth. ‘Lhe themes ofthe “Elezie’’ are fresh 
and beautiful, and they are ingeniously 
treated. The two movements that follow 
show chiefly eccentricity. The “Valse Mel- 
ancholique’’ it certainly doleful enough, and | 
the Scherzo” 1s bizarre, In these two move- 
ments everything seems forced and labored. 
The rhythm is tormented; the harmonies are 
sought for with pain; thereisa heated hunt 
for pew instrumental combinaiions. But the 
composer has nothing to say; and, perhaps_ 
knowing this, he strives to conceal the fact by 
unheard of aud startling forms of expression. 
The result is weariness to the flesh. ‘The 
final movement. "Fema con Variazoni,” is the | 
work of a master, Asetof yariations is tog 
often a many-horned monster inspiring hon. ° 


| st terror, but here the interest is always 


maintained, and the layman and the musician 
are alike delighted. Theclose with its dash 
of Meyerbeerish pomp is admirably put to- 
gether and exceedingly effective. he Suite, 
asa Whole, was well played, although the 
work of the wood-wind was occasionally | 


| faulty in inponation, and there wasa lack of 
precision in many passages of the Scherzo. | 


The Prelude to “Cavalleria Rusticana” wag | 
played superbly, and Mr. Winch sang the 
ienor solo with genuine passion; yet this sere- 
nade demands a full, free and hot Italian | 
voice. It was a great pleasure to at last hear | 
this epitome of Mascaeni’s melodrama played 
by a fit orchestra. ‘The prelude itself needs no | 
words of praise. In this connection it is inter. 
esting to note—and I have not seen the fact 
mentioned in foreign or American newspapers: 
—that 1n 1888 Verga’s story was madeintoa 
play of one act by Paul Solanges aud put upon | 
the stage of the Theatre Libre of Paris. It was 


~ 


illful, is 
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tens 
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6 nal orchestral pumber was Massenet’s 
Ove:ture “Phedre,” a highly-flavored, mitoxi- 

‘ cating composition, with a melody of long 
breatb, and many noisy measures. hen 
‘ Gluck treated a Grecian subject of passion, 
‘ he wrote like a Greek. Massenet, perhaps in- 
evitably, writes like a modern Frenchman, 
and /’hedre exchanges her antique robes for a 
Parisian costume, and the odor of absinthe is 

| upon her feverish lips. Never would thig 
heroine of Massenet have confessed and hung 
herself in despair as long as there was mor- 
phine to be bought of a good-natured apothe- 
C 


ary. | 
Mr. Winch . sanz, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment, Schubert's “Der Neugierige,”’ 
Schumann’s “Mondnacht” and dJensen’s 
“\iurmelndes Luettchen.” He sang these 
sone, very sweetly, and he was twice re- 
Cailed, | eg 
‘ihe programme of the concert Oct, 24 wil] 
e as follows: MacDowell’s Suite op. 42 (first 
time in Boston); Volkmann’s ’Cello Concerta 
in A minor, Brahm’s iourth Symphony, Mr. 
Alwiu Schroeder will be the soloist. WZ 
PHILie HALE. — 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT—SOLOIST, MR. WILL- 
IAM J. WINCH. 


| Ahighly interesting and enjoyable programme 


was the one listened to at last Saturday night’s 
Symphony concert. The works of the modern 
composers, Mascagni,Italian, and 'Tschaikowsky 
Russian, claimed special attention and interest, 
the ** Cavalleria Rusticana”’ taking the lead, per- 


haps. This opera gained such sudden success at 


its first performance in Rome a little over a year 
ago, and later among other cities of Europe, 
that America looked forward to it with much 
anticipation. Its popularity is still increasing 
in spite of the conflicting opinions in regard to 
its claim of ranking with the great works of 
Verdi, Donizetti, Bellini and those of other 
Italian composers. The unexpected introdue- 
tion in the prelude of the voicein the distance, 
gave Mr. Winch a splendid opportunity of at- 
testing again his ability as a tenor of cultivation 
and distinction. With the exception of a slight 
strain when the climax was reached the sere- 
nade was most satisfactorily rendered. | 
Mr. Schnecker played the accompaniment on 
the harp in the ante-room with Mr. Winch, 
while Miss Shaw acted as harpist in the orches+ 


tra. The audience expressed great pleasure and 
delight at the close of this number and enthusi- 
astically called forth Mr. Winch from his seclu- 
§10n. ‘ 


The suite of Tschaikowsky coming first on 


| the programe, and played for the first time 7 "4 


soston, ro the audience in an expectant atti-- 
tude and_prepared them somewhat for the nov- 
elty of the movements which followed. The 
development of the ‘“Elegic” was peculiar, 
although not altogether satisfactory, the ‘ Valse 
Melancholique,.” surely a dance weird enough 
or the uneanny phantoms that might . 

from some enchanted spot in the “old coun- 
trie,” while the “Scherzo” dispelled all gloom 
and depression and aroused such feelings of 
mirth and fun as to bring smiles and plaudits 
from the fascinated hearers. Seas 
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Mr. Kneisel 
leasure in his violin solo, 


1 with great 
seek ¥ 1 orchestra accompaniment, 2s 
he glis 


ere also the trio for flutes and t 
en Beethoven's Minuetto and Finale by the 
to be the least satisfactory work 
h much enjoyment was 
ooled for in this number. 

The “Phedre” overture by Massenet dwelt 


‘upon the tragic side of the any almost wholly, | 


phrasing, the light and 


d made a grand dramatic en 
"8 performance. In the cluster of songs | by 
ubert, Schumann and Jensen, with Mr. | 
Nikisch presiding at the piano, Mr. Winch was 
eard to the greatest satisfaction. His fine 
shade in facial expres- 


| sion, tho clearness of enunciation and purity and 
‘sweetness of his tones were truly worthy of his 


the 


ea 
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promises to be more «!assical, 
doubt may arise as to its being more universally 


best work. ; 
; e programme for next Saturday night 
although some 


Bioyed. The new ’cello player, Mr. Alwin 
Sc iroeder, will be the soloist, and the suite op. 
42, by E. A. McDowell, the ’cello concerto, in A 


phony will complete the programme. 


SYMPHONY AND SONG. 


Tschaikowski Harmonies and 
Mascagni Melodies. 


The second of the Symphony concerts, 
‘given in Music Hall last evening, 


than the gathering which welcomed the. 


beginning of the series a week previous. 

Cunductor Nikisch’s programme included 
the first performances by his band of a suite 
by Tschaikowsky, selections from a Bee 
thoven string quartet and the prelude from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 

Portions of the suite and the prelude in 
its entirety proved delicious tre.ts to the 
audience, and won at both afternoon re- 
hearsal and evening concert uncommon 
demonstrations of approval. 

Tschaikowsky’s name has frequently 
occupied a place of prominence on sym- 

‘phony programmes, and the hearing of hs 
Suite, op. 55, certainly strencthened the 
| regard and admiration already felt for this 
‘master’s spirited style of scoring and 
| grand command of harmonic effects. 

' The sutte consists of four movements, 
_elegre, vaise melancholique, scherzo and 
finale, the latter 12 vamations on an ex- 
quisite theme. 

- The first twomovements.although marked 
_bdy strength and originality, are not particnu- 
‘larly noteworthy, as compared with the 
‘striking beauties of the scherzo and the 
‘variations. The scherzo is brilliant and 
‘ashing wm style, and is scored for full or- 
_ehestra, with triangle, drum and tambourine 
added. 

* The theme is introduced by the first 
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k, not before had tuni-, 
ied for full cpatetlatttel of its. 
beauties. 


Mascagni’s opera has already been con- 
sidered at such length thatit is unnecessa 
to now comment upon its wealt 


ing of the even- | OF melo ‘ic effects originality and grandeur 


of orchestration. 
The prelude includes many of the prin- 
cipal themes of the opera and the tenor's 
serenade, sung with harp accompaniment, 
be ore the curtain raises. Mr. William J. 
Winch was the soloist, and he was twice re- 
called to share honors with the orchestra. 
Mr. Winch also contributed three songs, 
with piano accompaniment. by_ Mr. Ni- 
kiseh. “Der Neugeierige,” by Schubert, 


“Mondnacht.”’ by Schumann, and **Murme- | 
ludes Luftchen,” by Jensen, were his selec- | 


tions, and each was sung wit: the refined 


| 


| | ari of tone and correctness of | 
minor, by Volkman, and Brahm’s fourth sym- | taste, parity of | 


technique always prominentin this admir- | 


‘able artist’s vocal work. 


The sweet and | 


delicate melody of the Jensen number was | 


srecially enjovab!e. 

“The minuetto and finale from Beeth- 
oven’s string auartet, op. 59, no. 3, In 
made a very aps 
hearing, butit belongs to a class of music 


which gains appreciation from the student | 


ratherthan the average auditor, at least 
when presented as a nove.ty. 
didly played by the orchestra, 
Massenet’s familiar “Phedre” overture 
brought the enioyable concert to an end. 


Announcements for the next concert are | 


as follows: 
E. A. MacDowell..... 
(First time in Boston.) 
Brahms............-Symphony No. 4, tn E minor 
| Mr. Alwin Schroeder will ve the soloist, 
| 


-Yiolins and is then successively treated by 
nearly all the instruments with astonishing 


“wariety and brilliancy of effect. 


impression for a@ first 


It was splen- | 


| singing of Mr. Winch in this deserves com- 
: 2s ig pgnemp Ya the number is ne outside | 


The programme of Saturday was not of 
symphonic dignity, and even if one con- 
cedes the necessity of an occasional lapse 
from a severe standard, the arrangement of 
the numbers, and their performance, too, 
left much to be desired. Summed up in a 
word, the concert consisted of sugar and 
sensation. The symphonic cloak was 
thrown over the _ proceedings by 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite which has almost as 

' goodaclaim to symphonic title as Goid- 

mark’s ‘Rustic Wedding Symphony,” 
although the proper sonata form with de- 
velopment is lacking. 

The work reminded of Goldmark in more 
ways than one, for it had often thesensuous 
languor which characterizes the works of 
the Viennese composer, and the same rich- 
ness of orchestration that can be found in 
the ‘Queen of Sheba,” a richness that is at 
times oppressive. The English horn is 
made much of in the first two movements, 
and this instrument, so well adapted to 
express a@ profound melancholy, certainly 
diditin the “Valse Melancholique’”’ which 
was sad, eventothe Mrs. Gummidge point 
of lachrymation, but the instrument was 
excellently played and certainly is not to 
be blamed forthe dreariness of the tale of 
woe which the composer desired to venti- 
late. The scherzo is piquant enough to 
make amends, the combination of the wood- 
wind instruments with the characteriscic 
pizzicati of the contrabasses being good 
(although the syncopations were not very 
cleary caught up) and the pianissimo 
effects of trumpots and drum giving 

/_an unexpected contrast to the chief theme. 
But the best part of the work, ona first 
hearing, seemed to be the variations of the 
close. Everj since Beethoven ended his 
heroic symphony in this form, the com- 
posers who sought a fitting climax to their 
large instrumental forms, have foundit in 
‘Theme and Variations,’ and next Satur- 
day we shall find a@ great symphony 
(Brahms’ E minor) reaching its close in the 
same manner. And Tschaikowsky is par- 
ticularly successful in this form, for his 
themes are always interesting and melodit 
ous, and his modes of treatment, from th- 
| contrapuntal down to the simplese 
| homophonic, «are musicianiy and  ef- 
| fective. Sach Variations are in- 
teresting also. from the fact that they pass 
the different departments of the orchestra 
in review, so that one can judge of it in de- 
tail. The Engiish horn and the solo violin 
(Mr. Kneisel) had fine opportunities in this 
part of the suite, and they made the most of 
them. The woodwind instruments were 
not above reproach, nor were the strings re- 
_markabie for good ensemble, although they 
played with abundant spirit. The same 
earty energy was present in the entire 
| orchestra in the highly-spiced ending, but 
one may whisper it, e¢venin Gath, that there 
is sometimes more dash than elegance in 
the execution at present. 
| The preinde to “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
_has been sufficiently reviewed of recent 
days, and I may passit by with the state 


ee ee 


| ment that, spite of the broad reading and | 


fiery performance, the work smacks too 
much of the theatre to be admitted into the 


order of concert programmes. The ' 
: 
of his usual vein, yet he pave t a breadth - 
and passion that proved him more versatile, 
than he generally receives credit for being. 
As for Sis later solos, with piano accom- 
paniment, they would have suited better to 
Chickering or Steinert Hall than to this 
yjlace and programme. Schumann’s 
‘Mondnacht’”’ went altogether too languish- 
ingly, as if the moonlight were mingled 
with syrup, but at least allthis langour and 
sentimentality were shosonany in place in 
that tenderest of musical sugar plums, 
Jensen’s ‘“‘Murmuring Breeze,’ which, 
along with Dvorak’s ‘‘Als die alte Miftter,” 
belongs to the singer by right, because of 
the exceilence of his legato and falsetto. 

To give part of a Beethoven string quar- 
tette (op. 59, No. 3) ina magnified state as 
work for string orchestra was not in good 
taste. If it wus intended to show the per- 
fection of the strings in difficult work, it | 
failed of its purpose, for the deeper parts — 
were out of all proportion to the violins, 
and the attacks and shading were not of 
highegt excellagce. Some of Beethoven’s 
piano works mfr better be elaborated into 
orchestral compositions; to work the great 
sonata (the largest ever written, and abso- 
lutely @ piano 8 mphony), op. 106, into a 
full score, might oes readily be condoned 
than this tampering with the composer’s 
intention. 

The concert ended with Massenet’s 
“Phecdre”’ overture, and here Mr. Nikisch 
was at his best, for he gave a most passion- 
ate reading which brought out the meaning 
of the work excellently. It is much to be 
able to read a Schumann symphony one 
week and follow it the next with a work of 
such totally different school, and do both so 
equally well. The orchestra, inspired by 
their conductor, gave the number with an 
abandon that was inspiriting. 

Louis C, ELson. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


a 
The Symphony Concert--Solo- 


ist, William J. Winch, 


. **Wang’’ Makes a Great Success at the 


Gilobe—The ‘’Cavalleria Busti¢ana’’ 
Enjoyed at the Tremont -The K nel- 
s¢l1 Quartet Concerta—Mr, Petere- 
silea’s Analytical Recitals—Notes, 


Mascagnl and Tschaikowsky divided the 
honors at last evening’s symohony concert, 
the programme inclading the “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” prelade and Tsehaikowsky’s | 
suite op. 55, both tovelties tothe patrons of 
these concerts, These numbers and the 
“Phedre” overture as an ending made the 
programmeé approach very nearly the pop 
lar order, but the Beethoven “Minuetta and 
Finale” from the strieg quartet op. 53, Na 
3 in C, saved such a catastrophe. «© = — 
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corp gtdeaaa then rtm : “of tone produced by the strings being positively | “/ / 
M OSL CAL. Sarelts. » THE SYMPHONY. thrilling. ‘‘Turridu’s” serenade, whieh ‘is a art | 
The programme of the second rehearsal and con- 2! the prelude, and at the theatre is sung behind 


the curtai h é 
The Symphony Concert. cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra contained Mr. W.J Winch pp gy Bele noni tag AE 


tothe harp accompaniment of 
The concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in "7 a fair share of novelties. Mr. Schnecker, his place in the orchestra being | 


Abe Music Hall, last evening, attracted a large audience, Tschaikowsky’s Suite opus 55 for full orchestra t#ken by a lady. Mr. Winch rendered the 


SA Ege Dw aap oer 4 


t | but not so large as that of the firet concert. Tne pro i] was the opening number, and was performed for passionate love song very expressively and drama- 


Pig Mon SAN HELIN , and it could not justly | : <= ; tically, though the natural musical quality of his 
ni in th } gramme covered a wide fleld, au Y ji the first time in Boston. It is divided into four voice was somewhat impaired through the neces- 


a Bink sop Sy that it Jacked eclecticism In style. It . : 

a st selec. ear ger new Suite, op. 55, by the Russian, movements. The first an ‘Elegie,’ has for its S8ity of making himself heard at such a distance. 

it feature Of thé | Techaikowsky, and was followed by the Preinde to the theme a fresh, charming melody quietly given out pe wate 9 yg agg ee aroused the 
Apa. ORS by the strings, with which the wood-wind and ae tn th Siar hea bine dian Lee 


“Gav ” by the Itailan Mascagni. 
opera *'Cayatierla Rusticana, : 
Jnst here German Becthoven dropped in rather h Later in the evening he sang three songs, “The 

orns are soon combined. After extended treat- Inquirer,” Schubert; “Moonlight,” Schumann, 
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ously, with the minuct and finale from the 
| string quartct, op. 59, No.3, played by all the strings ment of ,the melod 7 d “Whispering B n J 

the whole ending with the overture to ‘*Phedre,” by the | in elody, some slight contrapuntal | 22 ; ispering »vreezes, ensen, to Mr. 

Frenchman, Massenet. The new suite is a trong and ‘development occurs which leads through a fine Nikisch’s accompaniment, in a manner instinct 

‘atereating work, compozed of four movements—an crescendo toareturn of the theme, now plaved with taste, musical feeling and artistic simplicity 

| at 13 not by any means elegiac, but is full of Ab wet ee ene | Of athe 

the play- | Elegie, that bs no) oy its themes, and rich beauty in ® by the full orchestra fortissimo. Then the close eal | 
te, which | grace and Fee eo eninentahe n; a Valse Melan- pe draws near,a short solo onthe English horn is Following the prelude came the menuetto and | 

ion, | its Ming pte rnd eneedingly melancholy, but very § heard, and the movemeat, in effect a song, ends as fugue from Beethoven’s string quartette, opus 59, 

cholique, - a Scherzo, grotesque and weird, py tranquilly as it began. Next comes a ‘Valse. Mel- | 12 © Played by all the strings including the double 

oP Spundact in queer rhythms and wild frolic, fe ancholique,” which begins with weird, sombre basses. This number served well the apparent 

‘but labored and affected Mg akg a ant | ‘minor harmonies, rendered more striking by com- purpose of its introduction—to give the string 

Theme with variations, a be Bide Pho Bo i@ binations of the low wood-wind, ’celli aud double- players some solid practice—and the fugue was 

| by far the finest and unget 60 aS Oty hone the im basses. After a few measures the first theme is certainly very effective. The concert closed with 
bg Work of the | The instrumeniauovshes ite highest point in the [miggiven out by three flutes, and mostly upon this ;Massenet’s overture to “Phedre,” a brilliant work, 
Cena He nx used’ eed whieh, on the whole, seems to us the broadest, [¥i™j material an extended period is built. No decided Witten in the conventional concert overture form, 


ei ‘1 y; : 0 
the greate 
‘ot 


this portion of the | clearest. and most masterly effort that we have [Mig waltz rhythm is noticeable until the appearance of _ but on the whole rather noisy and theatrical. 
yet heard by this composer. It was carefully the middle part, which is strong in accent, and 


ised” roetively layed, as the rule, but now: brusque in character. ty DMM . , Ua 
the unmistakable out of tane, ADC In we anc } f the or- | lm Ment to a melancholy close. No thoughts of th ) , ) , sonmiaiienein 
‘The pc ti he ‘there was much of raggedness in the playing © cee | waltz t le of W | pee C | een ae Be 
of the modern orchestra exvenr to | chestra geverally. The eulte is very long, taking three | | , a8 most people of Western civilization re- ‘Sa THE SYMPHONIES OS ea 

aah u tl " ad Ss e se 
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. | act, perhaps, | gard that diversion, are aroused by Tschaikow- 
been well nigh exhausted 1¢@ in- ers of an hour in performance, a fac | nD, y Uschaikow 
nious combinations used in these varia- arp accounted eomewhat for the coldness of !t3 recep- | sky’s gloomy strains; but it may be that among | 
fons, and the tuneful theme assumes charac | tion up to the last movement, which, on the contrary, the oppressed natives of his own mysterious coun- | Pi aed oi aa 
Stics of the most ely varied forms, } was heartily and deservedly applauded. The impressive try, there are to be discovered those who find | | SECOND CONCERT. |=. 
¢ performance of this number the ex- | tiful Mascagni Prelude was finely read and th staged 96 geht nd |} ache ee eee 
ai nere ok the or and beaut u Mascagive {ucreasing immeasurably the r 'ythmic inspiration in such mournful measures. | ae Sn gee oF 
thebeats ro hiet the composition has’ met here. _ The scherzo brings relief with its nervous, The second Symphony concert (Saturday 
Vor the firat time it was heard with an adequate orchee- animated rhythm in dotted notes and triplets, and 4 eyening, Oct. 17) was quite an improvement 
| e work done by Lu tra and eflicient players, and the effect was striking!y its fascinating orchestration. Effective tone on the first, in t ie ba: ‘First, até OP i 
mt PD AY ) were gg a enjoyable. impressive. Mr. Winch sang the tenor 5010 Steed af coloring is produced by the skilful and fanciful . , worespect ae iv C 7 wean ¢e aii 
Mr. Winch’s songs, with a eon gor rt | mirable fire and eb ne beget Rn t oa che use of various instruments, including the trum- | 80me novelties which greatly pleased and im- 
catia oh a « Nikise De ndnacht” and | the evening wewras — te Moe eanle sikuerrased by it8 pets, triangle, snare drum and cymbels; and terested its patrons. Second, the o shestra as 
3 “*Murme Luftchhen were ape nf the Beethoven selection; but why turn a mo 7 its yon is net of the pe ape the move- | @ whole played better, though there is much 
S$, and | 4 om- o ‘ py ~ ; Ae el 
isfying singer a well merited recall | ae — bebe heg prtodiety og Fag Eat npg im- | oan the mind for ; the ‘beillizet, taepoetne ‘acale a se eis se olga nee ‘Oe Neda t 
ad concluded the group. | ose ently lugaing in the contre basses, to the inevita- Tl) ‘This consists of a theme and twelve variations, | S00ms duite clear to the unprejudiced, and shat. 
k done by the string players in the | 1° destruction of the original color and of the original Bi) Which it is unnecessary to refer to in detail. The || i Mr. Nikisch, so far, has not succ eded in 
selection might have been better, Bh gag liv? A quartet ie one thing and a | : : / : An | Pe RY sins anna mas 
uccess attending this number was jj effect generally: Gvferent affair. Beeides, there fal theme isasimple, pleasant melody; and in the || producing a well defined, gradual cresc ndo or 
forgotten in the splendid per- f qaarantetet 18 quite & music written expressly forthe [§§} Variations are displayed much ingenuity of con- |) diminuendo. He jumps from retical mo 
1@ “*Phedre” overture, 18 ot eee us to necessitate ‘‘monkeying” with a well. Bij struction, effectiveness of contrast, and gorgeous- al. ab 
lurday evening the soloist will be | proportioned masterpicce until it is bloated entirely “_ p} ness of orchestration. The flute, English horn pare 
1 tb ahs poop het | Of shape. There is no more logical reason for owell- i and violin appear as solo instruments; and the 
prs 5, Volkmann's ; A. MeDowell’s ling a Rasoumowski quartet into an Cee eto ® final variation in polacca form, in which the full d sud¢ 
? ana Brahms’ fourth | than there ts for diminishing an Eroica symphony © o strength of the orchestra is used with splendid unde 
WE GUM Dial  fourt tet. It is to be hoped that these concerts may 0 ff brings th k irring @nd. Alth h 
Bde pernee tere: need Whe pi ‘fic in such inartistic and useless misrepresenta By effect, brings the work to a stirring , oug 
day | be prove ereat. works. Mr. Winch, 1o adcition Bij inthe suite form, Tschaikowsky is necessarily 
ugh Sng ke in the Prelude, coutributed to the Bi prevented from giving full rein to the strong | 
% concert % «coup of songe, with plano accompanl: | imagination and passionate feeling with whieh 
| | ments, which he sang at his very — ons 08 ee arae | other works of his are deeply imbued, this opus 
SRO y Cc 8. yi ; ; 
and | Which he received dda yt eee A5’ K. A. Macdowell;, 5 is a characteristic and worthy gproduct of his 
,, | {or the next concert 18: dpe, digg 4. in pen; ofakind that might be expected to come 
jolincello, Volkmann; Symphony No. 4, | ? ae 
minor, “Brahme The soloist 18 to be Mr. Alvin Bi ag the hand of oe original ined not rgb ins 
Al a. ; , old yet not reckless genius who stands today 
BG were oe Sa Pid rere TTT) together firstamong Russian composers. It was finel 
jenry Winsor, Mrs, Prank Hig-|; —__ g con i . 
OA St Mine and Me Theodore’ re ened era eantiiul Mrs, C.K. Inches aud played, the work of the orchestra being far ina 
\. Orr, Gna Mr. sneodore | many tam - — ” n CoE- vance of that of last week. ) 
eG red aad aes eae isi tiy Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, in ‘“‘smart” brow : ‘thy We. vel aa print mit 
iz among the number. One| preiy : : ere the tall | The remaining novelty was the prelude to Mas- | tbut— equire firmness in discip : 
Tha weaunnea nt the lata Charles | tume, were conspicuous on the floor, a8 Ww | ‘ be Ec Sons sine gl nate Ml asirt ake beset unl meaagy 19 ing eRe se ite 
sagt Nigel “comme # irene am ©} and eplendid looking daughters of Mr. J. Lewis Stack- Bal cagni’s opera, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” of which it | yi¢nont which the best mater al ave ls x | 
10 was alwa: 6. & fai Bial at) yole. The right balcony was, as usual, the corner “ He can be said that it has at last received an adequate | po 
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best Swas to be} which alleyes were turned, although Mr. MacDov performance in this city. Mr. Nikisch’s reading | 7 ~ bcd team’ paadar they in vee Pay 
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| chatted across the aisle with Mr. Apthorp, whose Ww ; me } 
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: dg ae ay Meer otN Pegs roca ete «iy 
“| was re der- his conception of the music leaving nothing } wwaky sui have no 
a nt. Mrs. Arthur Foote, loosing won s8CDaIKOWSKY sulle; We have Do do 
Malin vouna ued piquant, appeared for the first time ha to be desired. The orchestra also played | interesting. “Waltz Melanchol 
her seat; and Mrs Henry Whitman, ina puff gown 4 ed x : 


' > owe $f > Vane 
with real enthusiasm, the quality ——— 
thickly velied, was another new comer. 
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‘Schuecker, the harpist, as accompanist, the 
harp part in the orchestra for this number 
peing played by Miss Bhaw. The interest 
awakened in the music of Mascagni in this 
_ work has become so general that the selec- 
tion made a most important feature of the 
ro¢rammeé, and the orchestral score had an 
Interpretation that revealed its beauties in 
the most satisfactory way. It was a source 
of keen delight to listen to such-a perform- 
ance of the now-familiar prelude, and the 
‘pleasureit gave the audience found quick 


and enthusiastic expression. 
An equal interest was aroused by the play- 


MUSICAL. 0% 


The Symphony Concert. 
The concert vy the Boston Symphony Orchesira in 


Music Hal), last cvening, attracted a large audience, 
but not so large as that of the firet concert. 


The mae 
> covered a wide fleld, and It could not justly 
Borcompiained that it Jacked eclecticism in style. It 


opened with a new Suite, op. 55, by the Russian, 


wWechaikowsky, and was followed by the Prelude to the 
iaheagr he ieria Rusticana,” by the Itailan Mascagni. 
Just here German Becthoven dropped In ee 
incopgruously, with the minuct and linaise trom the 
string quartet, op. 59, No.», played by all the pring oo 
the whole endiog with the overture to Phedre,” by tne 
Frenchman, Masseaes. The new sulte is a ttrong and 


joteresting work, compozed of four movements—an 


Elegie, that 1s not by any means Clegtac, butis full of 


ine of the new Tschaikowsky suite, which | grace and freshncske in ita themes, and rich beauty in 


had its first hearing here on this occasion. 
The “Elegie,” which makes its first move- 
ment, does not appear to be the result of 
thé spontaneous outpourings of the com- 
oser’s mind, and the ‘“*Waltz Melanchol- 
que,” which follows, is aptly named, The | 
third moyement is a ‘‘scherzo,” and inthis | 
the bright, jolly, fascinating work of the | 
composer creates the greatest enjoyment, all. 
the claptrap materials of the banu being used 
to Increase the effect of this portion of the 
suite. The theme, and 12 variations on the 
game, making the fnal movement, however, 
gives an ending to the suite which puts 
the unmistakable stamp of genius upon 
it. The possibilities ot the tone color- 
ings of the modern orchestra appear to 
have been well nigh exhausted in the in- 
genious combinations used in these varla- 
tions, and the tuneful theme assumes Charac- 
teristics of the most widely varied forms, 
In the performance of this number the ex- | 
 @ellence of the leading members of the or- 
chestra were prominently displayed, and 
the solo violin playing of Mr. Knelisel, the trio 
for flutes aud the work done by the English 
hoin player were especially enjoyable. 
Mr. Winch’s songs, with the piano accom- 
paniments of Mr. Nikisch, Schubert’s “Der 
- Neugierige,” Schumann’s “Moudnacht” and } 
| Jensen’s ‘“‘Murmelndes Luftchhen were | 
highly artistic vocal efforts, ana gained this | 
' most satisfying singer a well merited recall 
after he haa concluded the group. 
‘Lhe work done by the string players in the } 
Beethoven selection might have been better, 
but the ill success attending this npuinber was 
well nieh forgotten in the splendid per- 
formance of the *“*Phedre”’ overture. 
Next Saturday evening the soloist will be 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder, tne new ’cello plaver, 
‘and the programme will be E. A. McDowell’s 


‘ Fasourms qu 
suite, op. 42, Volkmann’s ’cello concerto im } De a Rasoumowskl q 


A minor aud Brahms’ fourth symphony. 


— One missed at the concert Saturday 
night, and will miss more and more through 
the winter at ail the choice musical occa- 
sions, those patrons who have always been 
‘prominent in their active interest and 
‘¢o-operation, but who are abroad for the 
season. Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Pratt, the R. M. 
‘Cushings, Mr. and Mrs. R. ©. Dixey, Mr. 


and Mrs. Henry Winsor, Mrs. Frank Hig- | 


3, Mrs. C. H. Vorr, and Mr. Theodore 

being among the number. One 

misses, too, the presence of the late Charles 
‘Shimmin, who was always a faithful at- 
tendant where the best music was to be 
heard, and whose genial face and kindly 
‘pature will long be cherished by his friends 
‘in grateful memory. 


its harmonies and instrumentation ; a van pres 
cholique, that 1a exceedingly melancholy, ts ot 
uninteresting; a& Scnerzo, grotesque _— we Se 
and abundant in quecr rhythms _ Wik \ 2 
but labored and affected in sty Cy Bp 7 
Theme with variatfons, a noble bit of wr ing a 
by far the finest and most solid movement ol the : wt ° 
The instrumeniation is of rare beanty has oo 
suite, but it reaches its highest A: ig Poor 
finale, which, on the whole, seems to ar ie pecates 
clearest and most masterly effort that xe oat 
yet heard by this It was careiu iV 
and  effeciiveiy played, as the rule, oe a 
and then the wvod wind were . painfully 
out of tune, and inthe brillant and dj fticult ——— 
there was much of rageecncss in the playing hep t phed 
chestra geverally. The evlle is very long, of Dg | - 
quarters of an hour ip performance, Aico Brug brwn ta 
which accounted comew hat tor an COR ENS © | A nepie 
tion up to the last movement, which, os " oy pater 
was heartily ana deservedly applauded. t 7 mp : ova 
and beautiful Mascagni Prelude was finely aes — 
played, the performance increasing merece — 
favor with which the composition bas _ Fs ig 
For the firat time if was heard with an adequa cin . | 
tra and eflicient players, and the effect “— & deem By | 
impressive. Mr. Winch gang the tenor 60 Pes 4h 
mirable fire and sympatby. fhe warmest appiau: ! 
the evening rewarded this work. 


composer. 


The virtuosity of the | 
string orchestra Was interestingly iuatrased i Aged 
playing of the Beethoven sclection ; but w A > 
quartet into an orchestral work; why _dencabon? Bi + . 
poser’s intention aad intensify the perverse C cot 
pertinently lugging in the contre bacses, to thc ! 


| ple destruction of the eriginal color and of the original 


fYeet generally? A quartct iv one thing and 8 
pececeliy be 18 quite a different affair. ee re 
is not euch a dearth of music written fal hod git 
orchestra us to necessitate ‘‘monkeylng wit fanac aad 
proportioned maste rpicce until it is bloated om r ety 
of shape. There is no more logical reason or 8W ; 
| artet into an orchestral wor! 
than there is tor diminishing an EFroica park tytn pe 
quartet. Its to be hoped that these age ee, 
| be protific in such inartistic and useless m seepee “hed 
| tions of great works. Mr. Winch, io “— aa 
to his se’o in the Prelude, coxtribu ved ee 
concert 2» «coup Of songe, with plano “ene ei 
menta, which he sang at his very best, and at the oy 
| which he received two hearty recelis. ‘fhe alt act 
| for the next concert 1s: Suite, Op, ¢ 2, EK. A. gh M 4. 
| Concerto for violincelle, Volkmann; Symphony NO. +, 
K.minor, Brahme. 
Schroeder. 
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— The third “ymphony concert brought tuge 
many familiar faces. Beautliul Mrs. C. K. inches st 
pretty Mrs. Arthur Nikiech, in “‘smart lghe ed a 
Lume, were conspicuous on the floor, as oo, cane. 
and eplendid looking daughters of Mr. J. Lewis stacs 


he corner tO FF 

pole. The right balcony was, 8 usual, t Dowell fel 
w 3 were turned, although Mr. MacDow : 
hich all eyes w Miss Marie Grelaud, locking Fy 


wa inthe left balcony. 2 es 
exceedingly handsome, was in Mrs. Gardner’s seat, Le ‘ 
chatted across the aisle with Mr. Apthorp, whose ier- Ey 
was not present. Mrs. Arthur Foote, looalng Wor’ | 
fully young und piquant, appeared for the first Um and 
her seat; and Mrs Henry Whitman, Ina buff gown ; 
thickly velied, was another new comer. { 


i} pare the mind for the 


The soloist 1s to be Mr. Alvin § | 


; 
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THE SYMPHONY. 

The programme ot the second rehearsal and con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra contained 
a fair share of novelties. 

Tschaikowsky’s Suite opus 55 for full orchestra 
was the opening number, and was performed for 
the first time in Boston. It is divided into four 
movements. The first an ‘‘Elegie,” has for its 
theme a fresh, charming melody quietly given out 
by the strings, with which the wood-wind and 
horns are soon combined. After extended treat- 


/iment of the melody, some slight contrapuntal 


|} development occurs which leads through a fine 
() crescendo toa return of the theme, now played 


) by the full orchestra fortissimo. Then the close 


draws near,a short solo on the English horn is 


*) ancholique,” which begins with 


ie 


¥ 
ad 


t 
¥h 
é 


) » heard, and the movemeat, in effect a song, ends as 
| tranquilly as it began. Next comes a “Valse Mel- | 


minor harmonies, rendered more striking by com- 
binations of the low wood-wind, ’celli and double- 
basses. After a few measures the first theme is 
given out by three flutes, and mostly upon this 
No decided 
appearance of 

the middle part, which is strong in accent 


> brusque in character. 


"" CRORRT amen 
The first part then returns, bringing the movye- TOBER 25, 189 I. Jems 


{ he 
(BSE? 


> waltz, as most people of Western civilization re-| 


ment to a melancholy close. No thoughts of the 


' 


' gard that diversion, are aroused by ‘Tschaikow- | 


sky’s gloomy strains; but it may be that among | 


_ the oppressed natives of his own mysterious coun- 


|) try, there areto be discovered those 
{) rhythmic inspiration in such mournful measures. 
| + ° + . . ; 

' ‘The scherzo brings relief with its fete aud 4 


who find 


animated rhythm in dotted notes and triplets, and 
its fascinating orchestration. Effective tone 


coloring is produced by the skilful and fanciful 
_ use of various instruments, including the trum- 
| pets, triangle, snare drum and cymbels; and 


|| though its humor is not of the lightest, the move- 


| ment is in a degree enlivening, and serves to pre- 


a) 


brilliant, imposing finale. 


| This consists of a theme and twelve variations, 


which it is unnecessary to refer to in detail. 
theme isasimple, pleasant melody; and in the 
Variations are displayed much ingenuity of con- 


struction, effectiveness of contrast, and gorgeous- 


i = -. orchestration. 
>and violin appear as solo instruments; and the : 
’ final eadtation ta polacea form, in which the full | There is effect in sudden loud and sudden soft 
» strength of the orchestra is used with splendid 
H) effect, brings the work toa stirring end. Although | 
‘inthe suite form, 
» prevented from giving full 
> imagination and passionate 
} other works of his are deeply 


The flute, English horn 


Tschaikowsky is necessarily 

rein to the strong 
feeling with 
imbued, this opus 
55 is a characteristic and worthy gproduct of his 
pen; ofakind that might be expected to come 
from the hand of the original yet not eccentric, 
bold yet not reckless genius who stands today 
first among Russian composers. It was finely 
played, the work of the orchestra being far in ad- 
vance of that of last week. 

The remaining novelty was the prelude to Mas- 
cagni’s opera, *“*Cavalleria Rusticana,” of which it 
can be said that it has at last received an adequate 
performance in this city. Mr. Nikisch’s reading 
was simply a stroke of genius, his tempi and 
nuances, and the breadth and _ dignity of 
his conception 
to be desired. 


The orchestra also played 
with real 


enthusiasm, the quality 


of tone produced by the strings being positively | 
thrilling. ‘‘Turridu’s” serenade, which is a part 

of the prelude, and at the theatre is sung behind 
the curtain, was here sung in the ante-room by 
Mr. W.J. Winch, tothe harp accompaniment of 
Mr. Schnecker, his place in the orchestra being 
taken by a lady. Mr. Winch rendered the 
passionate love song very expressively and drama- 
tically, though the natural musical quality of his 
voice was somewhat impaired through the neces- 
sity of making himself heard at such a distance. 
The whole performance thoroughly aroused the 
audience and Mr. Winch was _ heartily recalled, 
Later in the evening he sang three songs, “The 
Inquirer,” Schubert; ‘*‘Moonlight,” Schumann, 
and **Whispering Breezes,’ Jensen, to Mr. 


| Nikisch’s accompaniment, in a manner instinct 


with taste, musical feeling and artistic simplicity 
of style. 

Following the prelude came the menuetto and 
fugue from Beethoven’s string quartette, opus 59, 


'in C, played by all the strings including the double 


weird, sombre | , , 
{ purpose of its introduction—to give the string 


basses. This number served well the apparent 


players some solid practice—and the fugue was. 
certainly very effective. The concert closed with | 


_ Massenet’s overture to “*Phedre,” a brilliant work, | 


written in the conventional concert overture form, | 
but on the whole rather noisy and theatrical. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


SECOND CONCERT. 


The second Symphony concert (Saturday 
evening, Oct. 17) was quite an improvement 


| on the first, in tworespects. First, it contained 


some novelties which greatly pleased and in- 
terested its patrons. Second, the orchestra as 
a whole played better, though there is much 
room for further improvement. One point 
seems quite clear to the unprejudiced, and that 


The || is, Mr. Nikisch, so far, has not succeeded in 


producing a well defined, gradual crescendo or 
diminuendo. He jumps from fortissimo to 
pianissimo; there is no half way; no real, abso- 
lute, well defined gradation of tone-coloring. 


' which Mr, Nikisch seems to fully understand, 


for he dealsin Zthat art to perfection; but on 
the score of legitimate musical expression, it is 


whieh | somewhat questionable. All departments of 
the orchestra produce a much tougher quality 
of tone than formerly, a fact which is absolute- 
ly true. 
used to be so firm in finesse /is now more or less 
disjointed—each player seems to act on his own 
impulses. 
questionably superb, there is'no better in the 
world ;i but—they require firmness in discipline, 
without which the best material avails noth- 
ing. 
be attained. 


Yes, the string department which 


The material of the orchestra is un- 


With such an orchestra better results can 


We did not hear the first number of the 


of the music leaving nothing | Tschaikowsky suite; we have no doubtit was 
interesting. 


“Waltz Melancholique’’ must 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER'.6OTH, AT 5, PF. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


ry ae " in ance th 6 do BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, ‘“Coriolan.’’ 
‘ q , x a ee ey “ ’ t a wa hy OR | ; 


GOLDMARK. CONCERTO for VIOLIN. 


a ee 6 eee 


(First time. ) 


o” ile ae ip Sta . 
Piast. ES Speen D ; 
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SCHUMANN. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 





we 


. : afi ¢ ; 
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| ot xtier the American plan. The 
a ot ; oi the word is, ‘‘seasickness,” pain in 
th e head, an unsteady locomotion, witha per- 
8 istency of the sidewalk coming up to meet you 
»to face! The waltz time and accent is 
coy missing, at least there is little reminder 
of either, while the music is doleful enough to 
carry one safely through purgatory. The 
‘Scherzo was considerably brighter, showing expe 
‘convalescence tfrom a severe fit of the blues. | SHASON 
The theme with variations showed the author’s 
‘knowledge of orchestration in the highest pos- Peay ae 
‘Bible light. Only a master and genius can | COV Vf DI if: \T V i Viet te a Lhe 
write such a score, and whatever sensational A a a a  L LWVh ‘eas a ela A 
‘there is about it there is the stamp of a master | 
‘mind. The orchestra did their work very well, | 
‘and the audience were carried away with de- | MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor 
light. | 
_Mascagni’s Prelude was an oppoitune selec- 
ton. It made us forget we were listening to 
‘the Boston Symphony. The rendition tof the 
“music was satisfying, while Mr. Winch’s sing- 
ing in the ante-room was really fine. To such 
‘selections, even the fashion does not object, 
but applaud. 
_ Beethoven’s quartette by allithestrings was a 
Poor selection. There is plenty of good music 
by this author to be found without! resorting to 
such scraps. Itis well enough for the strings 
' to have practise together, but letit be when 
they are alone together. 

The three German songs sung by Mr. Winch 
are all gems, and it is but just to him to say he 
did themin a very artistic manner. We do 
‘not remember to have heard him when he sang 

‘80 well, particularly in the last selection. He 
ieee very heartily recalled several times. Mr. 
: sch is also deserving praise for the chaste ‘| GOLDMARK. 
bla beautiful accompaniments he furnished on | 

~~ pianoforte. 

_ The Massanet overture made a fitting close 
be very enjoyable concert, albeit itis a noisy | 
and rather an uninteresting production. 


. James M. TRAcy. 
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BEETHOVEN. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 





SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


Ill, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


E. A. MACDOWELL. SUITE in A minor, op. 42. 


IN A HAUNTED FOREST. (Largamente misterioso; 
Allegro furioso; Maestoso). 

SUMMER IDYL. (Allegretto grazioso). 

THE SHEPHERDESS SONG. (Andantino, Semplice). 

FOREST SPIRITS. (Molto Allegro; Misterioso; 
Molto Allegro; Presto). 

(First time in Boston). 
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VOLKMANN., CONCERTO For VIOLONCELLO, A minor op. 33. 


Allegro moderato.—Vivace.—Tempo primo. 
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BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, 


Allegro non troppo.—Andante moderato.— 
Allegro giocoso.—Allegro energico e passionato. 


Sete SS 
eee LIEGE ec ol Yes eS 


SOLOIST: 


MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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| 'The Symphony Concert, Solos 
| ist, Alwyn Schroeder. 


Conductor Nikisch, as he stood on his high 
platform with baton in hand, reminded one of ; B. A. MacDowell’s New Suite Piayed~ 
an artist with his paint brush, the orchestra The Adamowski Quartet Concerts 


forming the responsive canvas and bringing out 
. : The Au an Juv 23 ’ 
the artist’s ideals as the master willed. ‘ aves enile Band’s Tour 


A light touch of the brush produced the deli- ~The Cecilia’s Plans—Notable An 
cate tints and tones of color, while a deep dip nouncements—News, Comment. | 
brought out the shades and strong coloring in The third of the season’s concerts by the 
zesthetic contrast. Specially beautiful were the Boston Symphony orchestra at Music Hall | 
ore painted through the A heyhey orgy last evening, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, conductor, 
The — ah enscousgae! th am weal 4 Weien : >) | Was enjoyed by the usual large audience, The 
What an daclitin ste foe the fanciful play of the soloist of the Sconsnn was Mr. Alwyn Schroe- 
idkelnative. anf haw it brought up all the der, the new ’cello player, who was heara in 

: Voikmann’s concerto in A minor, and the 


Stories of ghosts, s, brownies and other 
freaks of benragedie ye e-loving days! programme also included a first nearing here 
The second movement “Summer Idyl.” was | 0! Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s orchestral sulte, 


like a beautiful poem, written in the peaceful j OP. 42, and the symphony No, 4, inE minor, 
/summer warmth of a “rare day in June.” by Brahms, 
In“ The Shepherdess Song.” one could see the The ’cello player, Mr, Schroeder, ts a dis- 
hills of Scotland and the “ bonnie lassie” in her | tinct acquisttlun to the orchestra, and his 
Highland garb, with her crook in her right hand | future appearances as soloist will be antic. 


nie her left shading her eyes in tan np A _ | pated with pleasure by all who heard him 
distance, “The picture seemed very clear” has PLAY last evening, He has a fine ‘eel, atid 
one listened in vain for the sound o her voice, - Under ihis bow {it gives out a big, rich, pure 
wen made one ween +n the pnsronnctonn of on - tone, which eaffords keen satisfaction in the 
80'O [rom the violin, and, perhans. e lover’: . : y 
response from the finte comnbae from “across the wi sabe ngest, und it responds as we to one 
hilte and far awny.” daintiest touch. The new player is a master 
Then in strong contrast. to all the preceding « Of the technique of the ’cello, and the fanct- 
movements cpme the * Forest Spirit,” Enjoying fulembellisiiments of the theme in the see. | 
a revel in the depths of their eec usion,“farfrom ©! and last movemeiits of the concerto were 
the busy haunts of men,” the dainty sprites and Very ski'fully handied. No artist could ask | 
fairies tripred over the velvety green moss of for. quicker or more entiusiastic recogni- | 
some beautiful doll. while others pirronetted on a , tion of merit than that which rewarded Mr, | 
harebell or floated away among the whisperin Schroeder’s efforts at the conclusion of the | 
leaves of the friendly trees, and when the final : Concerto. He is a charming player, and w Il, 
notes died away the awakening plaudits re- | Withou. pict gee fic being 4 take Dis place with | 
vealed the fact that sitting in the balcony was | tle best ello solulsts in America, 
the author of this delightful musical fantasy. mat. NLAC Pat " a WW wt he, tostival in] 
he apnlause increased tosuch an extent that | Performance at ihe lecauaa’ tana 
the diffident composer was obliged to acknowl- September, and the pleasant Impressions | 


. ret Bt gained of the work at that time were fully | 
edge his identity, which he did with a modest coufirmed in last evening’s performance. The 


more exitende: study made possible fo: last 
evening’s performance, by the fortunate 
conililons altending the Boston orciesira at | 
home, r-sulted in a great eain in the interpre- 


} 
Ww. 
Admirers of the violoncello must have been 
greatly pleased with the playing of the soloist 
of the evening, Mr. Alwin Schrosder, who 
proved himeclf an artist of the first decree. The | tation of the sulie, and Mr. MacDowell could 
Choice of Volkmann’s concerto afforded him hardly ask for a better hearing of bis most 
the best of opportunities for ¢iving a broad and admirable comp sition, 
| masterly conception of the wide range of musi- | “The frst movement “In & Haunted Forest”? 
em ideas that can be expressed with a cello. | nag some delightfully *‘-hivery” musie tuat 
ones were clear, pure and sweet, and his ex- | fairy recall ehildiood’s memories of hob. 
Sra eet stic and skillful. He plays with ®| sopiins ad such like beings that were con. 
reat deal of warmth and fine feeling, and his jured up by the enemies of youth, and the 
nstrument responds like a living thing. ghostly effects are splendidly worked -up. 
hose who heard Brahms’s string quartette at The “Summer Idyl” which tollows is in 
the Kneise] chamber concert would searely | gtrong contrast and makes a ione picture sug- 
recoznize the same composer in the closing vesting a sexson of calm laziness so seldom 
Symphony No. 4,in E minor. With the. excep- realized in these days of lite at nigh pressure, 
tion of the first movement there seemed to be | phe andantina movemeut, styled “The shep- 
such an overflow of musical ideas tumbling over | herdess Song,” may be in keeping with the 
each other, that only those of thorough musical | ciaracieristios of tils elass of vocal efforts, 
training coull be abl: to digest the rapid but imagination fails to re lize the accuracy 
changes, Brahins 18 to music what Browning 1s of the tlea in the mind of the composer. Ip 
to poetry, and the taste for each must be an! the final movement, “Forest Spirits,” Mr, 
acquired one, MacD well bas csught the fashion of the 
An excellent programme is announced for | “Dans: Macabre,” by Saint-Saens, and, with-- 
next week, with Mr. Alfred Greenfield as piano out imitating that composition, has produced 
80: olst. Beethoven’s beautiful Pastoral Sym- a very fascinating tone picture, which sng. ; 
gests the nidnigiht revels of imps and skele- 


phony No. 6 and Strauss’s symphonic poom, 
tons, which.concludes wiih a suggestion of a 


Don Juan,” with the concerto jor pianoforte 
D minor, by Rubinstein, are the attractive devil-may-care jig by an inexperlenced spirit 


numbers in store for those who attend the next 
concert. | 


unaccustomed to heeding the midnizh sum. 
mons. ER eB 
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ext Saturda evening Mr. A Grune 
Tela, the +> y~ny* to play the D-minor..con- 7 
“eerto. by Rubinstein, and t e ‘programme — 
“will also inelude the “Don Juao’”’ symphonic 


em by Richara Strauss, and the “Pas | 


, . ; ew 


LECTURES. 


ote be 


Echoes of the Symphony 


| 


: 


Orchestra. 


: 
First Hearing of McDowell’s Suite— 


A New “Cello Soloist. 


Announcements of Welcome Events in 


the Local Music World. 


The programme offered by Director 
Nikisch at the third of this season’s sym- 
phony concerts can scarcely be numbered 
among his most pleasing contributions. It 


“was rather too heavy to receive popular ap- 
‘proval and greater variety would have been 


welcome. 
~ The concert was especially interesting, 


however. from the fact that it gave the first 


Boston verformance of anew suite by Mr. 
E. A. McDowell, and marked the first ap- 
pearance here as a soloist of the orchestra’s 
new ’celloist. Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
_ Mr. McDowell is recognized as among the 
most accomplished of American composers 
‘and several of his former works have re- 
ceived unqualified approval from symphony 
audiences.. His writings have also received 
recognition abroad, possibly with greater 
favor than those of any other American. 
The suite played yesterday is a decided 
departure from his former style of writing. 
It isin afreer and more fanciful vein than 
are any of his earlier orchestrai works. 
The characteristics of the composition are 


| Mr. Alfred Grunfeld 
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for od eter oF virtuosity, cad it is Sat 4 
S 


ers 
technica at Mr. Schroeder Y art ! 


| most praise. His styleis brilliant and ep : 


ished, and he plays with much express 
apt ci opoelet Sve iscnt Sina & et 
aying, however, 
of py other ’eelloists who have been with 
this band. ‘ 
rahe’ symphony No. 4, in E-minor, 
concluded the programme. Better. per- 
formances of this brilliant work have been 
heard here in the past, especially that of the 
four moverens, waice re: © hae bond at 
daly rough an y, 
<p Friday ey aturday the following 
programme will be given: ichard Strauss, 
symphonic poem “Don Juan tr Beth: 
to anoforte - : 
piesee | seek po No. 6,"‘Pastorale a” soloist, 


| 


| indicated by the titles given to each of the 
four movements, ‘“‘In a Haunted Forest,” 
“Summer Idyl,” “The Shepherdess’ Song”’ 


“Forest Spirits.” 


Although many of the passages are strik- 
ingly suggestive of other composers. the 
work is not devoid of criginality, but on 


cy 


she contrary there is much that is delight- 
fully novel in harmonic effects, and in_ the 


armingly set forth in unique settings, 


& Cc 
fichly colored and beautifully contrasted. 


Seen’ of fantastic forms, which 
ef m2 pecgbia not strictly new, themselves, 


As a series of tone piotares the suite is 


certainly entitled to hig 


rank. One need 


“not be a musical scholar to readily imagine 


. ee thoughts. 
e Shepherdess’ Song” is an exceedingly 
feet and der bit of pastoral writing, 
i the brilliant fourth movement is most 
, y. The entire work is treated 


land musicianly manner. 


’s concerto for violoncello was 
Asan Mr. Schroeder for 
uction as ee to symphony 
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The Symphony Concert, 


It is no longer a matter of doubt; our or- 
chestra has sunk below the standard of past 


years. The roughness that was apparent ' 
in the first concert might be condoned as , 


almost inseparable from the beginning of a 
season; the same plea might be extended to 
cover the faults of the second, although the 
sensational features could scarcely be ex- 
tenuated on sucha ground; but the per- 
formance of the Brahms Symphony on Sat- 
urday was worse than anything that had 
preceded it, and Lam reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that our orchestral music is 
retrograding, Not only was everything 
done with a coarse and heavy hand, but the 
work was read asifitwere a Liszt Nhap- 
sody rather than an example of the purest 
vein of logical development and classical 
form. This is the more to be regretted, be- 


| cause our pubhc haveimbibed the notion 
| that Brahms is fearfully dull, and undonbt- 


ediy many of the blurs of the orchestra 
were set down to the account of the ijno- 
cent composer. 


in his work, But let ‘ . 
despise he | pe Lgivep d 


“Tove roducts. of 3 
tellectuality; it is on the boardinnls 


School miss who craves to be fed on purely — 


- motional music and who may think that 


Brahms and dulness are synonyms, 

due mew vVivlongellisi, Abs, Alvin 
Schroeder, made his first appearance at 
these concerts in this programme. He 
chose a rather prolix work for his debut, 
the A minor concerto by Volkmann. If 
the cadenza of the last movement of this 
could be attached to the first movement as 
a brilliant ending, the work would still be 
of ample length for what it has to say. The 
new artist made a favorable impression,and 
his technique is certainly marvellous. The 


| Chief fault to be noted was a lightness of 


; 


| 


Iltmay be granted that the first and last 


movements are music for musicians rather 
than for what Bulwer-Lytton called “the 
common herd,’ bué certainly the seeond 


movement has sufiicient of folksong flavor | 


(although development is not | 
either) and the third movement is exciting 
enough. ‘This last named movement mav 
be sect down as the poorest of the work, 
but the great beauty of the preceding move- 
ment and the extreme ingenuity of the 
variations of the finale make fullest 
amends for the temporary nodding of the 
musical Homer. It was in these variations 
that the greatest fauits were committed, 
a biatant mock-heroie style adopted, and 
some of the ingenious treatments of the 
theme distorted tothe point of obscurity. 
It is difficult enough for the amuateuy to 
follow these symphonic variations when 
they are clearly rendered, therefore last 
night the end of the work must have seemed 
atonal labyrinth. The final measures of 
the movement degenerated into “sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.”’ 

Without voing so far as to regard the 
four symphonies by Brahms as a continua- 
tion ol the npeethoven series, one may state 
with absolute certainty that, considered 
froin the intellectual side, Brahms has no 
living eqnal Lil homophonic, instrumental! 
music, ihe triicst music, however, is 
where intellect and emotion are in perteci 


equipoise. Brahmsis as far on one side of | 


tne-iine as Chopin is on the other, and 
Beethoven COTDeES nearest 1% being ¢% 

—— : ; : . a) = 
wonderful combination of both qualities, 


Perhaps Brahms sutfers under the same | 


artistic disadvantage that hampered 
Mendeissohn, the misfortune of being too 
Sep: nbn AS well expect an artist who 
1a8 Never been near the coast to paint the 
sea, aS to hope for the expression of great 
emotion in the works of 4 composer who 
has suffered little. The sorrows and 


poverty of a Mozart or a Schubert seem to $ 


have constituted a part of their musica] 
equipment, and were transmuted into 


_tones. Brahms’ one great sorrow, the loss 


of his mother, produced his greatest 
musical work, the “German Requiem.” 
Since that time there has been something 


ecking | 


tone, but this lack of breadth mav be at- 
tributed to the instrument,which, however, 
was sweet in quality. The intonation 
was always pure, although a few 
of the harmonies were = of doubt- 
ful quality. The end of the first move- 


, ment, on the deepest tones of the © string, 


was strong and powerful enough. The 
mareh-like theme of the second part of the 
work was well played, but the finest dig- 
play of virtuosity was reserved, of course, 
for the cadenza of the last movement. Here 
Mr. Schroeder displayed the utmost flexi- 
bility, and the runs, even in highest po- 
sitions, were excellent, While the passages 
in double-stopping were clear, and. the 
combination of bowing and pizzicato was 
aiso conquered without apparent effort, 
With a little broader tone Myr, Sehroeder 
would take runk with the very best cello 
players heard here in recent years. 

[t remnains only to speak of the Suite 
which began the concert, and this was not 
only the best played number of the pro- 
gramme, but was of most especial interest 
as being the composition of an American 


; composer, anda resident of Boston, . Mr. 


MacDowell is not one of those nutive com- 
posers who write correct contrapuntal exer- 
ciscs and consider that they are enriching 
the native ig paging thereby; when he 
writes a wrok he has something to say, and 
while he says it according to the canons of 
art, one loses sight of the correetness in 
the wealth of ideas. His scoring is very ef- 
fective, and in this work, is exciting, if not 
new. The suite begins witha scene in @ 
‘Haunted lorest.” Raff has already given 
us a Set of sylvan spectres in the final of his 
‘Im Walde”’ symphony, andit is impossi- 
ble to avoid comparing the two movements, 
particularly as there is a recurrent figure in 
this which reminds of the Raff style of de- 
velopment. 

It is, however, a proof of the vague char- 
acter of programme music, that the picture 
represents a storm at sea quite as accurately 
as a haunted forest, indeed,the monotonous 
organ-point of the beginning,'ithe rhythmic 
figure and the chromatic runs, suit better , 
to a marine than to the woodiand idea. The | 
ghosts are not quite as unruly as Frau 
Iioile and her suite in the Raff smyphony, 
but they run, and pipe, and shiver, the pic- 
colo shrieks, the violins tremble, and the 
contrabasses give a pizzicato as impressive 
asthe iamous ones in the “Freischutz’’ 
overture, and the effectis sufficiently spec- 
tral. Thetwo interior movements of the 
suite are very short, and the second, “A 
Summer Idyl,’ has not very much to. 
(nor was it well plaved), but the th 
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. 10 inspire ‘thi e banistats au ence to. appreci 
‘ nd its sudden, tricksy changes ard 
pp. tor wild explosions, its aes clari- 
e' ef he (seminiscent of Weber and 
e. eo ) and its sudden pull-up, were not 
, Pare suited Mr. Nikisch’s vein 
d.nothing in the concert was so 
d. \Mr, MacDowell is yp reree | 


Gescdes es, his works enthusiasti- 

ly to me two years ago, and his composi- 

fons played atthe Paris exposition evoked 
; heartiest response. The audience at 
sconcert displayed an enthusiasm be- 

y pond anything I have ever seen aroused by 
“a native work, and it was: delightful to feel 
that it was deserved, for Mr. MacDowell is 
‘at once the most genial and the most spon- 


“taneous of our American composers. 


~ The applause would not be stayed, but it 
“Was so significantly intended for the com- 
yoser, that Mr. Nikisch did not accept it as 

F | tribute to the orchestral playing (gener- 
2 AY excellentin this work) or to his own 
‘fiery feading, but bowed with a gesture 
‘that spoke volumes for his pantomimic 
\owers, and intimated in dumb show that 

bs did not know where the composer was 
hidden, but almost simultanedusly with 
this, there appeared the hantehie head in 
ey the ghosts had originated, at the rail 
the upper balcony, and Mr. Nikisch 


inted out the star, high up in the firma-. 
| tion vivities the mass. 


ferenéell of which was saa ‘mingly informal, 


‘and ofily added to the good humor which | 


revailed aiter the composer had made the 

‘public’s fiesh creep with his eerie tone- 
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THE SYMPHON’) Y CONCERT. | 
_ programme of the third Symphony 


was as as follows; 


wet Ao op. 42 wes o eeseeeseees Mac Dowell 
(First time in Boston.) 

ecto for Violoncello in A minor. ,....Volkmann 

No. 4, in KE OF cee ceeecee +++ Branins 


ue Mr. | eee meas Suite was played for 
a ey st time at the Worcester ¢ Festival 
sept. | 4. 4, by an orchestra under the direction 
Ear. Zeriabn. It then made a most pleas- 
ession upon musicians .and laymen. 

t Saturday evening, it met with | 


hee sae 


AoW Se aoplivens ‘at the end of the work 
on 


ir the open. manifestation of delight 


composition of such genuine 
Bd workmanship. 


given: fanciful ‘names to 


: 


re flattering reception, and the long | 


| 


ae mere formal and conventional exe | satisfactory, 
on of kindly feeling towards the come | Mole.and certain of his brethren have fallen 
" 0 honors the town of his adoption; it 
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resh; his harmonies are often an a 
ite, often striking; and his command 
of the resources of the orchestra is sure. 
Indeed the instrumentation is thoroughly 


delightful throughout. This suite is as 
noticeable from what 


submitted by him. When he gains an effect, 
he is content with it, and he dismisses it from 
his mind, instead of caressing it and introduc- 
ing it on all occasions until the hearer is 
vexed and begins to question its value. He is 
also content with a simple statement, and he 
realizes the danger of over-elaboration, He.is 
able to stand apart from his work and look at 
it, judge it, condemn, reject. There is here no 
trace of worship of a self-carved idol. His 
good sense saves hin from youthful extrava~ 
gance; he is sane even when be is bizarre. 

And, O rarest of musical virtues !—he knows 
when he has finished his speech, - 

Lhe symphony was the fourth of Brahms. 
It would be idle to deny the solidity of the 
materials, the cunning of the workmanship, 
or the fine proportions. But the building is 
simply the work of the buiider. No inspira- 


It is the prevailing custom: when a stranger 
enters the orchestra and takes a commanding 
position, to give him his opportunity for dis- 
play. ‘This custom isa vieasure to the au- 
dience, for the personality of the player wins 
more attention, eveu in symphony concerts, 
than the impersonality of the orchestra. It 
was Mr. Alwin Schroeder’ 3 tura, and his 
choice was the Volkmann ‘ello concerto in A 
minor, an unfortunate choice. ‘The camposi- 
En is respectably duil and might be signed 

by any Profeum Schaliz or Mueller. It 


served, however, to show many of the excel- 


lent qualities that were recognized in Mr, 
Sch: osder’s playing at the late Kneisel con- 
cert. He is a careful and conscientious 
player; athoughttul musician without vir 
tuoso blood in his veins. The auaience was 
pleased with his scholarly performance, and 
he was twice recalled. 

The orchestra played tho BN with 
more yigor than discretion, and the suite was 
aren with an appreciation of its many beau- 

ties. ‘The wind instruments were not entirely 
Such eminent players as Mr. 


into careless. ways, and the -horns.; have yi 24 
rently lost their characteristic quality. 
often they sound like a new and ber of ie 
compromise between noisy members 

brass, It should be remembered | t hat the 
horn isa “noble and melancholy instrum nt”? 
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serves and omits as trom the actual evidence 
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watite Suite. was 


24, by an orchestra under the direction 


of Mr. Zeriabn. It then.made a most pleas- | 


ing impression upcn musicians and laymen. 

Played last Saturday evening, it met with 
even a more flattering reception, and the long 
continued applause at the end of the work | 
was not the mere formal and conventional ex- | 
pression of kindly feeling towards the com- 
poser who honors the town of his adoption; it 
was ratber the open manifestation of delight 


at hearing a composition of such genuine | 
beauty and skilful workmanship. 


The composer has given fanciful names to - 
the movements of his suite, as “Iu a Haunted 


Forest,’’ ‘Summer Idyl,’’ *“fhe Shepherdess | 


Soog,’’ and ‘Forest Spirits,’’ but here he 
stops. He does not add to his music a printed 
programme as minute as an auctioneer’s bill 
of sale. Hesuggests tothe hearer a mood, 

and he allows the fancy of the hearer to roam 
at will. 
if he had simply numbered the movements, 
the music would give just as much pleasure. 


Here is an American composer, a young | 
man, whois not anecho. Hehasa voice of 
‘hisown. Although he has evidently studied | 


all the means of expression, he conceals his 
studies in the apparent spontaniety and — 
freedom of his art. His melodies are 
fresh; his harmonies are often exquis- 
ite, often striking; and his command | 
of the resources of the orchestra is sure. 

Indeed the instrumentation is thoroughiy 
throughout. ‘This suite is as 
noticeable from what Mr. Mac Dowell re- 
serves and omits as trom the actual evidence | 
submitted by him. hen he gains an effect, 
he is content with it, and he dismisses it from 
his mind, instead of caressing it and introduc- 


ing it oni all occasions until the hearer is 


vexed and begins to question its value. He is 
also content with a simple statement, and he 
realizes the danger of over-elaboration. He is 
able to stand apart from, his work and look at 
it, judge it, condemn, reject. ‘There is here no 
trace of worship of a seli-carved idol. His — 
el _ him from youthful extrava- 
sane even when he is bizarre. 
dO. vast of musical bib agg !—ne knows. 
hes he sae ma his p.azeteh. 
of Brahms. 
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S ‘played ‘for lent 
‘the first "ed at the’ Woceutis » Festival 


Even if he had not given his titles, | | 


) ere er’s playing at the late ete 
cert. He is a careful and conse ai nt 
player; a thoughtful mnsician without 4 
tuoso blood in his veins, The audience w 
pleased with his scholarly en 
he was twice recalled. 

The orchestra played the waka t th 
more yigor than discretion, and the su to wa as 
given with au a Spprecueee of its many k A0- 

ties. ‘Lhe win instruments were not er rely 
satisfactory, Such eminent players a3 iti 
Mole erst certain of - pag, ve have nm 
into careless ways, and the Orns - 
rently lost their characteristic hy ra oe 
often they sound like a new and attempted 
‘compromise between noisy members of © vet hi 
brass. It should be remembered that the 
‘horn isa “noble and melancholy instrame it? 
and does not brook angry attacks upon it. ey i 
The programme of the concert of | Satur 
evening, Oct, 31, is as follows: tympk ce: 
em Don Juan,” Richard Strauss (urs iat ti 
; Rubinstein’s Pianoforte 
minor; aad ieethoven’s **Pas 
evigees ‘Mr. Alfred Grunfeld will ” b 
soloist. PHILIP - 


van ~ 


M USL SICAL. . 


The Sumphony Concert. 


’ 


| Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Oiches- 


‘tra opened with Mr. E. A. Macduweli’s Suite for Or- 
‘ches stra in A-minor, op. 42; a work delightful (hrough- 


| Out in the refined grace of its themes, and the dell acy, 
and the beauty of itstone color. If the sulte havea 
fault, it Is on the side of the brevity of lis movements, 
whicno are deait with so concisely that thelr sul jects 
‘are ecarcely st forth before the end cumes 


a 2 surprise and disappointment. 


What there s 


“nowever, is very dalnoty and full of charm. The wusi- 
clanship of the coonposer is mantfested with unmis- 
takable clearness, not ouly in the easy flow of his 
harmonies and their treatment, but in the richness and 
brilliancy of bis instrumentation, which is ma:tarly 
alike in its diecretion and tn the thorough know- 
ledge it shows of the resources of the modern 
orchestra. The work was whoily gratifying in the 


hearing, was listened to with greut inivrest, 


ind 


at its close, met with hearty applause that was «qually 
appreciative and dererved, and that was prolopgeu un. 
tilthe composer modestly bowed his acknow!eagments 
from the upper balcony. It wascaretully and srympa- 
‘thetically piayed, though the wind instruments were 


‘not beyond reproach in reepect to intonation. 


The 


soloist was Mr. Alwin Schrueder, who played Voik- 


mann’s concerto, in A-minor, op. 33, for viulincelle. 


lt 


| had beea heard here before, and ii did not Improve on a 
second hearing. It is somewhat tedious and unlpterert 


ing and is much in the Kapellmcister vein. 
,der is unquestionably an artist of excellent 


Jand tarte. His tone is not large, but it 


Mr. Shroe- 


skill 
is 


round and pure; hia technique is able and 
ampie. He was at his best, however, in his Cantabile 
playing, which is delightfuily broad, refined and artls- 
tic. He made a very favorable impression, was vigor. | 
ously applauded and twice recalled. The cuncert ended 
with Brahms’s labored and onthe whole, nolsy fourth 


“by it on a second hearing '§ than 


symphony, and of which the third and list movements 
5 are the most interesting. We were less impressed 


We were 


when is was given before at these concerts. 
It was epiritedly but somewhat coarscly and monoto- 
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vément, “The Shepherdess Song,” was. 
ert a he ca and allowed the aacinat® 


“good opportunities, which were taken ad- 
‘vantage of. 


- 'The finale was weird and uncanny enough 
to inspire the entire audience to apprecia- 
tion, and its sudden, tricksy changes from 
pp. to f., its wild explosions, its bass clari- 
net tones (reminiscent of Weber and 
Berlioz) and its sudden pull-up, were not 
only spicy, but suited Mr. Nikisch’s vein 
Satire! , and nothing in the concert was so 
well played. \Mr. MacDowell is decidedly 
influenced by the French school of orches- 
tration, which may account for the fact that 
Massenet eulogized his works enthusiasti- 
cally to me two years ago, and his composi- 
tions played atthe Paris exposition evoked 
the heartiest response. The audicnce at 
this concert displayed an enthusiasm be- 
yond anything I have ever seen aroused by 
a native work, and it was: delightful to feel 
that it was deserved, for Mr. MacDowell is 
at once the most genial and the most spon- 
taneous of our American composers. 

The apnlause would not be stayed, but it 
was so significantly intended for the com- 
poser, that Mr. Nikisch did not accept it as 
a tribute to the orchestral playing (gener- 
ally excellent in this work) or to his own 
fiery reading, but bowed with a gesture 
that spoke volumes for his pantoinimic 
powers, and intimated in dumb show that 
he did not know where the composer was 
hidden, but almost simultaneously with 
this, there appeared the handsome head in 
which the ghosts had originated, at the rail 
of the upper balcony, and Mr. Nikisch 
pointed out the star, high up in the firma- 
ment,all of which was charmingly informal, 
and only added to the good humor which 


prevailed aiter the composer had made the | 


publie’s flesh creep with his eerie tone- 
picture. Louis C, ELson. 
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MUSIC, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme ot the third Symphony 


concert was as as follows; 

Suite in A minor op. 42.......-++.-++..Mac Dowell 
(First time in Boston.) 

Concerto for Violoncello in A minor. ,.... Volkmann 

Symphony No. 4,iu KE minor.......++..---- Branms 
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f he had simply numbered “the 
the music wou!d give just as much pleasure. 


Here is an American composer, a young. 


man, whois not anecho. He hasa _ voice of 
hisown, Although he has evidently studied 
all the means of expression, he conceals his 
studies in the apparent spontaniety and 
freedom of his art. His melodies are 
fresh; his harmonies are often exquis- 
ite, often striking; and his command 


of the resources of the orchestra is sure. 

Indeed the instrumentation is thoroughiy 
delightful throughout, ‘i'his suite is as 
noticeable from what Mr. Mac Dowell re- 
serves and omits as trom the actual evidence 
submitted by him. When he gains an effect, 
he is content with it, and he dismisses it from 
his mind, instead of caressing it and introduc- 
ing it on all oceasions until the hearer is 
vexed and begins to question its value. He is 
also content with a simple statement, and he 
realizes the danger of over-elaboration. He is 
able to stand apart from his work and look at 


| it, judge it, condemn, reject. There is here no 
] . . ® + . 
trace of worship of a seli-carved idol. His 
| geod sense saves him from youthful extrava- 
'ganuce; he is sane even when he is bizarre. 


And, O rarest of musical virtues !—he knows 


| when he has finished lis speech, 


Mr. MacDowell’s Suite was played for | 


the first time at the Worcester ’ Festival 
Sept. 24, by an orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Zeriabn. Itthen made a most pleas- 
Py impression upen musicians and laymen. 


Played last Saturday evening, it. met with» ‘ : é: 
' more yigor than discretion, and the suite was 


| even a nore flattering reception, and the long 
coutinued applause at the end of the work 
was not the mere formal and conventional ex- 
pression of kindly feeling towards the com- 
poser who honors the town of his adoption; it 
'at hearing a composition of such genuine 
_ beauty and skilful workmanship. 

The composer has given fanciful numes to 
‘the movements of nis suite, as ‘In a Haunted 
| Forest,”” ‘Summer Idyl,’’ ‘“fiae Shepherdesa 
"Soug,”’ and “Forest Spirits,’’ but here he 
_stops. He does not add to his music a printed 


gramme as minute as an auctioneer’s bill 


sale, He suggests to the hearer a mood, = ch PHitip HALE. 


‘The symphony was the fourth of Brahms. 
It would be idle to deny the solidity of the 
materials, the cunning of the workmanship, 
or the fine proportions. ut the building is 
simply the work of the builder. No inspira- 
tion vivities the mass. 

It is the prevailing custom when a stranger 
enters the orchestra and takes a commanding 
position, to give him his opportunity for dis- 
play. ‘This custom isa pvieasure to the au- 
dience, for the personality of the player wins 
more attention, eveu in symphony concerts, 
than the impersonality of the orchestra. It 
was Mr. Alwin Schrocder’s tura, aad his 
choice was the Volkmann ello concerto in A 
minor, an unfortunate choice. ‘The composi- 


' tion is respectably duiland might be signed 


by any Professor Schultz or Mueller. It 
served, however, to show many of the excel- 


lent qualities that were recognized in Mr, 


Sch: os:der’s playing at the late Kneise! con- 


‘eert. He is a careful and conscientious 
‘player; athoughttul musician without vir- 
-tuoso blood in his veins, ‘Lhe audience was 


pleased with his scholarly performance, and 
he was twice recalled. : 
The orchestra played the symphony with 


given with an appreciation of its many beau- 
ties. She wind instruments were not entirely 
satisfactory, Such eminent players as Mr. 
Mole and certain of his brethren have fallen 
into careless ways, and the horns have appa- 


was ratber the open manifestation of delight | rently lost their characteristic quality, ‘Loo 


often they sound like a new and attempted 
compromise between noisy members of the 


brass. It should be remembered that the 


horn isa “noble and melancholy instrument” 
and does not brook angry attacks upon it. 
The programme of the concert of Saturday 
evening, Oct. 31, is as follows: ymphonic 
poem ‘Von Juan,”’? Richard Strauss (arst time 
in Boston); Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor; and iseethoven’s ‘'Pastorale”’ 
Symphony. Mr, Alfred Grunfeld will be the 
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eoncert was as as follows; 


Suite in A minor op. 4Z.... ot has eee. Mac Dowell 
7 (First time in Boston.) 


Concerto for Violoncello in A minor. ,....Volkmann © 


Symphony No, 4, in E minor..............-Branms 

Mr. MacDowell’s Suite was played for 
the first time at . the Worcester « Festival 
Sept. 24, by an orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Zeriahn. It then made a most pleas- 
ing impression upcn musicians and laymen. 
Piaved last Saturday evening, it met with 
even a more flattering reception, and the long 
continued applause at the end of the work 
was not the mere formal and conventional ex- 
pression of kindly feeling towards the com- 
poser who honors the town of his adoption; it 
was ratber the open manifestation of delight 
at hearing a composition of such genuine 
beauty and skilful workmanship. 


‘The composer has given fanciful names to - 


the movements of nis suite, as ““In a Haunted 


Forest,’’ “Summer Idyl,’’ ‘“fhe Shepherdess | 


Soog,’’ and “Forest Spirits,’’ but here he 


stops. He does not add to his music a printed 
programme as minute as an auctioneer’s bill 
of sale. He suggests tothe hearer a mood, 
and he allows the fancy of the hearer to roam 
at will, Even if he had not given his titles, 
if he had simply numbered the movements, 
the music wou!d give just as much pleasure. 


Here is an American composer, a young | 


man, whois notanecho. He hasa voice of 
hisown. Although he has evidently studied 
all the means of expression, he conceals his 
studies in the apparent spontaniety and 
freedom of his art. His meiodies are 
fresh; his harmonies are often exquis: 
ite, often striking; and his command 
of the resources of the orchestra is sure. 

Indeed the instrumentation is thorougniy 

delightful throughout. This suite is as 

‘noticeable from what Mr. Mac Dowell re- 

serves and omits as trom the actual evidence 

| submitted by him. When he gains an effect, 

_he is content with it, and he dismisses it from 
his mind, instead of caressing it and introduc- 
ing it on all occasions until the hearer is 
vexed and begins to question its value. He is 
also content with a simple statement, and he 
realizes the danger of over-elaboration. He is 
able to stand apart from his work and look at 
it, Judge it, condemn, reject. ‘here is here no 
trace of worship of a seli-carved idol. His 
good sense saves him from youthful extrava- 
gance; he is sane even when he is bizarre. 
And, O rarest of musical virtues !—nhe knows 
when he has finished his speech. 

‘The symphony was the fourth of Brahms. 
It would be idle te deny the solidity of the 
materials, the cunning of the workmanship, 
or the fine proportions, [but the building is 
simply the work of the builder. No inspira- 
tion vivities the mas3. 

It is the prevailing custom when a stranger 
enters the orchestra and takes a commanding 
position, to give him his opportunity for dis- 
play. ‘lhis custom isa pleasure to the au- 
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he orchestra. It 


eve mphony eonceris, 


win Schroeder's turn, and his. 


ehoice was the Volkmaun ‘ello concerto in A 
minor, au unfortunate choice. ‘lhe composi- 
. Liou Is respectably duil and might be signed 


by any Professor Schnitz or Mueller. It. 
served, however, to show many of the excel- | 


lent qualities that were recognized in Mr, 
Scehosoder’s playing at the late Kneisel con- — 


cert. tle is a careful and conscientious 
player; athoughtftul musician without vir- 


tuoso blood iu his veins, ‘The audience was | 


pleased with his scholarly performance, and 
he was twice recalled. 


The orchestra played the symphony with > 
more yigor than discretion, and the suite was | 
given with an appreciation of its many beau- | 


ties. ‘lhe wind instruments were not entirely 
satisfactory, Such eminent players as Mr, 
Moje and certain of his brethren have fallen 
into careless ways, and the horns have appa- 
| rently lost their characteristie quaulty. ‘Joo 
often they sound like a new and attempted 
compromise between noisy member; of the 
brass. lt should be remembered that the 
horn is a “noble and melancholy instrament” 
and does not brook angry attacks upon it. 


The programme of the concert of Saturday — 


evening, Oct. 51,18 as follows: ymphonic | 
poem ‘Von Juan,”’ Richard Strauss (iirst time | 
in Boston); Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto — 


in D minor; and eethoven’s **Pastorale” 


Symphony. Mr. Alfred Grunfeld will be the’ 


soloist. PHILIP HALE, 
MUSICAL. 


Lhe Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony O:ches- 
tra opened with Mr. EK. A. Macduweli’s Suite for Or- 
chestra ilu A-minor, op.42; a work delightful through- 


; Out in the refined grace of its themes, and the dell acy, 
and the beauty of ita tone color. It the sulte havea 
fault, it ls on the side of the brevity of lis movements, 
whicn are dcait with p80 concisely that thelr suljects 


Are ecarcely et ferth belore tbe end 
&. 2 surprise and disappointment. What th 
nowever, is very dalaty and fullof charm. The 


CumMes 
erc 86 
musi- 


clanship of the conposer is mantiested with unmis- 
takable clearness, not ouly in the easy flow of his 
harmonies and their treatment, butin the richness and 
brilliancy of bis instrumentation, which is ma:tarly 
alike in its diecretion and tn the thorough Know. 
ledge it shows of the resources of the modern 
orcnestra. The work was whoily gratifying in the 
hearing, was listened to with greut inierest, ind 
at its close, met with hearty applause that was cqually 
appreciative and dererved, anu that was prolonged un 


tilthe composer modestly bowed bis acknow'eae 


ments 


from the upper balcony. It was caretully and +ympa- 
thetically played, though the wind instruments were 
not beyond reproach in reepect to intonation. The 


soloist was Mr. Alwin Schroeder, who played 


Volk- 


nmiann’s concerto, in A-minor, Op. 33, for viulincelle. It 
had been heard here before, and lt did not improve ona 


eecond hearing. It is somewhat tedious and unip 


terert 


ing and is much in the Kapellmcister velop. Mr. Shroe- 


der is unquestionably an artist of excellent 
and tarte. His tone is not large, but 
round and pure; his technique is able 


skill 
it is 
and 


ampie. He was at his best, however, in hts Cantabile 


playing, which is deligbtfuily broad, refined and 


urtis- 


tic. He made a very favorable Impression, was vigor- 
ously applauded and twice recalled. The concert ended 
with Brahms’s libored and onthe whole, nolsy fvurth 


symphony, and of which the third and list move 


ments 


-are the most interesting. We were less imprcesed 


“by it on a second hearing than We 
when it was 


were 


given before at theee concerts. 


It was epiritedly Lut somewhat coarscly and monoto- 





rently gave much pleasure to 
it unmistakably bored the other 
amme for the next cuncert ils: Sym-' 
” Richard Strauss (first time) ; 
ubinsteln; and Sym- 


‘nously played, and appa 
half the audience, while 


phonic poem, “Don Juan, 
Concerto ior plano, Dwinor, RK 
phony No. 6 (Pastorale), Beethoven. The sololst is to 
ve Mr. Alfred Grunflelu. 


Sympuony ConcertT.—The third Symphony 
concert was chiefly remarkable for the perform. 
ance of Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s orchestral suite 
in A minor. It was played last week for the 
first time in Boston, and its very first perform. 
ance was at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, 
September 24, by an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. When Mr. Mac. 
Dowell’s symphonic poem *‘Lancelot and Elaine” 
was played here nearly two years ago, it seemed 
like a succession of rapidly dissolving views 
and the moods of the person gazing changed 
rapidly with the views till fatigue drove out 
pleasure. Not that it was not an imaginative, 
poetical work, which showed the sensitiveness of 
the composer; but it was intentionally and in | 


the ful! meaning of the words “program music.” § 
And now Mr. MacDowell comes before the § 
public with his suite, but he is content to let the 


music suggest to the hearer or remind him, ac- 


cording to the individuality of the hearer. To | 


be sure he calls his movements, ‘‘In a Haunted} 
Forest,” ‘Summer Idyl,” ‘The Shepherdess 
Song” and ‘Forest Spirits.”” He does not, how- 


ever, tell his ghosts by name, or identify trees or |} 
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- Mr. MacDowell’s new suite seems, at least as 
far as one can judge froma single hearing, the 
most important orchestral work he has yet 
brought out, Artistic importance is not to be 
‘measured either by the square or linear yard, 
neither does it, in music, always depend direct- 
ly upon the magnitude or dignity of the musi- 
cal form employed. This suite of Mr. 
MacDowell’s acquires especial importance 
in our eyes from the fact that in 


that scoring, 
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sic masters, in the somewhat clumsy orche 2a; 
writing of Schumann as in the ideally expert 


orchestration of Mozart or Mendelssohn: a cer- 


tain fine unity of conception which leads the 


composer to treat all the various instru. 
ments of the orchestra as component Bie. ! 
of one aud the same body, valuable only nb 


80 far as each one of them acts in proper co- 


operation with the others. Mr. MacDowell has 
really achieved this feat of so ember the 
component elements of his orchestra into one 


- 


organic whole that, no matter what temporary | 
prominence he may give to this or that instru. 


ment, or group of instruments, it has the effect . 
it the composer follows what is evidently | °f ® particular quality of tone rising, for thé if 
the natural, instinctive bent of his talent more ™°ment, to the surface of the orchestra, but not 
unreservedly than heretofore, and also walks ‘bat very, different effect of a particular 
in his chosen domain of the poetic and the i™Strument, or group of instruments, severing” 
imaginative with far tirmer step. One may the bond of federation between itself and the 
differ with him diametrically in artistic point | others, and playing an actual solo. No matter 
of view, one may even find faults enough in what variety of tone-color he may produce, no 
this his latest work: but one must none the less | ™4tter how ya the contrast between differ- 
recognize with hardly diminished pleasure the | °"t stoups of instruments may be in their sue- 
conspicuous power he exhibits of doing what he cessive entries, there is something in his scoring 
tries to do, that makes for unity of impression, and binds 
Take, to begin with, the way he handles the 1 the successive phrases together as with a band 
orchestra; itis really masterly, and, little as | 0! Steel. am 
one would expect anything like originality ina _ Masterly orchestration is, however, by no 
field that has been so well explored as this of _™¢428 the only merit to be desoried in this 
orchestration has of late years, one finds no Jit. SWte. Quite apart from orchestral coloring, 
tle originality in Mr. MacDowell’s scoring, and ‘te is a rare unity of artistic motive opener 
originality of a very delightful sort, at that. His *™ ©4ch one of the four movements. To be 
treatment of the orchestra seems, in general, to SUFe: this motive seems throughout, even ine 
be a further and more modern development of *#® “Summer Idyi” and the “Shepherdess’s 
Raff’s—in a pupil of Raff’s this might almost go ®°8” more of an imaginative and 
without saying—but one finds in it also pretty Picturesque than of an intrinsically musi- 
plain signs of contemporary French influence. cal nature. Subsequent hearings of 
Still, in his study of German and French. ‘2° Suite may very possibly serve to reverse 
models, Mr. MacDowell has shown the fine our opinion; but for the present we cannot see 
artistic instinct to appropriate to himself only ‘24 Mr. MacDowell had any other objectin 
what is best in either school; ne has fallen into YieW than to embody and illustrate in tones the 
the mere routine mannerisms of neither. His - 12°93 Suggested by the titles of his four move" 
seoring is free from that rather monoto. ™ents in what most vividly suggestive and pic. 
nous richness and volume of tone which 't™¢saue way he could. What of essentially 
is to be deplored in writers like Gold. ™uSical form and development these move- 
mark and Dvorék; it has the French ya-i'™ents may possess seemed to us on Sat 
riety, the French piquancy and aroma, ,™4@y evening so slight and ‘ey nt 
Yet his German training has saved him from ‘** we found it next to impossible 
falling in with the orchestral vulgarity of *° Tecognize it at all; not that we deny the 
mny contemporary French composers, whose ©*!8tence of essentially musical construction in 
fortissimo passages for full orchestra too often . “es? movements, but that we have not as ye 
amount to little else than brass-band writing, P&¢” able to discover it. Until we do, we must, 
with strings and reeds ripieni. One alsosees | With all our admiration for Mr. MacDowell | 
the good results of his being brought up in a cleverness and ability, view his work with a 
genuinely symphonic school, in the way he C®™t#in coldness, for it makes no appeal to 
has of treating the orchestra almost OU% musical sympathy. Merely picturesque 
continually in a polyphonic style, and in #24 imaginative, writing cannot in the 
not lapsing every now and then into ©2¢ but seem and not worth doing; 
that “song-without-words” vein, that quasi- especially when i lls into play such yast ¢ r= 
operatic melody with accompaniment, which °?°#ttal resources as are employed in this ite. 
ofthe F ae beginning, been the bane One would vere ie wealth of orchestral 
of the Frénch orchestral ¥éfiool. Of ig means reserved, and kept for tasks of 
course HIS higher dignity and deeper pon than mere 


give the geological formation of the rocks or the 
direction of the wind. The hearer can dream as jj 
he pleases. ‘There are people who do not enjoy @ 
music unless they fancy it is imitative. There @ 
are peuple—and estimable people—who do not @% 
enjoy a tune per se, and only tolerate its presence fj 
because it may be so used in thematic develop- J 
ment that they have great difficulty in detecting |f 
it. But Mr. MacDowell in this work did not de- |} 
liberately appeal to hunters after the mimetics 
or the seekers after intellectuality in music. He} 
has written musical poetry, pleasing in thought, jj 
and most charmingly sung. First of all it wasq 
orchestrally thought out; it was not originally 
and laboriously built with the help of the piano 
forte and then scored experimentally for this or 
that combination of instruments. His parmo-* 
nies presented themselves in variegated orchestral | 
dress; his effects were suggested by a cunning | 
knowlege of the capabilities and limitations of | 
each instrument. ‘The instrumentation through- 
vut is that of a master, and not the perfunctory | 
task ofa scholar. How delightful for instance Is } 
the use of the flutes, and the cold tones of the} 
bassoons. How skilfully are the different choirs | 


fr 
r 
tof 


contrasted, how well nourished are the inner | 
parts. This suite is free from artificial morbid- } 
ness, from straining after effect, from self-con-jj 
sciousness. Self restraint is seen in the wildest¥ 
passages, and the fantasy leaps from a healthy | 
brain. Taught in foreign schools, Mr. Mac} 
Dowell has chosen the best characteristics of } 
the French and German; but he is not a mere | 
gatherer of samples, a collector of mosaics. His 
is a genuine poetic spirit, finely trained and. 
happy in expression. The audience was quick 
to recognize the beauties of the work. Applause’ 
was most hearty, and it continued until Mr. 
MacDowell poe he hg his acknowledgments 
from the upper gallery. 

Mr. aivin Scuroedek made bis first appearance 
in Boston as a solo-player, and he chose the con-§ 
certo for ’cello in A minor by Volkmann, 4 very 
tedious composition. He is not a virtuoso int x | 
common acceptation of the word, but he oi 
musician of refined taste who plays his porte 
ment carefully. His phrasing was excel Zs 
throughout, and his proper place is in pe ie 
chestra or quartet. He was loudly applauce 

The symphony was the fourth of Brahms. o 
was read theatrically by the director and play 
roughly by the orchestra. Purtipe HALE. 


nied 





v to 
nously played, and apparently gave much pleasure 
half tha audience, while it unmistakably bored the other 
half. The programme for the nextcuncert 1s: Sym- 
phonic poem, Don Juan,” Richard Strauss (first time); 


Concerto jor plano, D winor, Rubinstelp; and Sym- 


phony No. 6 (Pastorale), Beethoven. The sololstis to 
ve Mr. Alfred Grunfielu. 
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SymPHONY ConcEeRT.—The third Symphony 
concert was chiefly remarkable for the perform. 
ance of Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s orchestral suite 
in A minor. It was played last week for the 
first time in Boston, and its very first perform. 
ance was at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, 
September 24, by an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. When Mr. Mac. 
Dowell’s symphonic poem ‘Lancelot and Elaine” 
was played here nearly two years @go, it seemed 
like a succession of rapidly dissolving views 
and the moods of the person gazing changed 
rapidly with the views till fatigue drove out 
pleasure. Not that it was not an imaginative, 
poetical work, which showed the sensitiveness of | 
the composer; but it was intentionally and in! 


the full meaning of the words ‘‘program music.” | ‘ 


And now Mr. MacDowell comes before the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The third concert, givenin the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, brought the following pro- 
gramme: 


MacDowell: Suite in A minor, op, 42: 

1. Ina Haunted Forest. 

2. Summer Idyl. 

3. The Shepherdess’s Song, 

4. Forest Spirits. 
Volkmann: Violoncello concerto in A minor, op. 33, 
Brahms: Symphony No, 4, in E minor, op. 98. 

Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ’cellist. 


Mr. MacDowell’s new suite seems, at least as 
far as one can judge froma single hearing, the 
most important orchestral work he has yet 
brought out. Artistic importance is not to be 


= freedom from ‘this last fault has to do, in grea, 


, with his style of writing in general, 


- and does not reside in his orchestration alone, 


Still, his orchestration has something to do 
'with it, for his scoring has the greatest virtue 
that scoring, as such, can possibly have— 
greater than sénsuous beauty and richness 
of tone, greater than power or delicacy, greater 
even than clearness—the virtue which we find 
conspicuous in the scoring of all the great clas- 
sic masters, in the somewhat clumsy orchestral 
writing of Schumann as in the ideally expert 
orchestration of Mozart or Mendelssohn: a cer- 
tain fine unity of conception which leads the 
composer to treat all the various instru- 
ments of the orchestra as component members 
of one aud the same body, valuable only in 
80 far as each one of them acts in proper co- 


public with his suite, but he is content to let the a 
music suggest to the hearer or remind him, ac- /}7 
cording to the individuality of the hearer. roy 
be sure he calls his movements, ‘‘In a Haunted | jj 
Forest,” “Summer Idyl,” ‘The Shepherdess } a 
Song” and ‘‘Forest Spirits.”” He does not, how- | ts 
ever, tell his ghosts by name, or identify trees or ie 
give the geological formation of the rocks or the )|¥ 
direction of the wind. ‘The hearer can dream as | |}@ 


operation with the others. Mr. MacDowell has 
really achieved this feat of so combining the 
component elements of his orchestra into one 
organic whole that, no matter what temporary 
prominence he may give to this or that instru- 
ment, or group of instruments, it has the effect 
of a particular quality of tone rising, for the | 
moment, to the surface of the orchestra, but not | 
that very different effect of a particular | 


measured either by the square or linear yard, 
neither does it, in music, always depend direct- 
ly upon the magnitude or dignity of the musi- 
cal form employed. This suite of Mr. 
MacDowell’s acquires especial importance 
in our eyes from the fact that in 
it the composer follows what is evidently 
the natural, instinctive bent of his talent more 


he pleases. ‘here are people who do not enjoy | |7% 
music unless they fancy it is imitative. There | it 
are peuple—and estimable people—who do not 1} 
enjoy a tune per se, and only tolerate its presence | | 


‘ 7 . lop- iz > 
because it may be so used in thematic deve Be 
ment that they have great difficulty in detecting ||) 
it. But Mr. MacDowell in this work did not oe te 
liberately appeal to hunters after the mimetic) |g 


or the seekers after intellectuality in music. He 
has written musical poetry, pleasing In thought, 
and most charmingly sung. First of all it was 
orchestrally thought out; it was not originally 
and laboriously built with the help of the piano 
forte and then scored experimentally for this or 
that combination of instruments. 


each instrument. 


task of a scholar. 


bassoons. How skilfully are the different choirs | 


contrasted, how well nourished are the met ae 
This suite is free from artificial morbid- |) 9 


arts. 
ooh from straining after effect, from self-con 


sciousness. 
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brain. Taught in foreign schools, Z 
Dowell has chosen the best characteristics 
the French and German; but he is not 


happy in expression. The audience was quic 


; jause }y 
seognize the beauties of the work. App 
0 oe and it continued until Mr.j% 


MacDowell twice bowed his acknowledgments 4 


was most hearty, 


from the upper gallery. 
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tedious composition. 
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the use of the flutes, and the cold tones of the 3 
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atherer of samples, a collector of mosal 1 
ie a genuine poetic spirit, finely trained and 


unreservedly than heretofore, and also walks 
in his chosen domain of the poetic and the 
imaginative with far tirmer step. One may 
differ with him diametrically in artistic point 
of view, one may even find faults enough in 
this his latest work: but one must none the less 
recognize with hardly diminished pleasure the 
conspicuous power he exhibits of doing what he 
tries to do, 

Take, to begin with, the way he handles the 
orchestra; itis really masterly, and, little as 
one would expect anything like originality ina 
field that has been so well explored as this of 
orchestration has of late years, one finds no Jit- 
tle originality in Mr. MacDowell’s scoring, and 
originality of a very delightful sort, at that. His 
treatment of the orchestra seems, in general, to 
be a further and more modern development of 
Raff’s—in a pupil of Raff’s this might almost go 
without saying—but one finds init also pretty 
plain signs of contemporary French influence. 
Still, in his study of German and French 
models, Mr. MacDowell has shown the fine 
artistic instinct to appropriate to himself only 
what is best in either school; he has fallen into 
the mere routine mannerisms of neither. His 
scoring is free from that rather monoto- 
nous richness and volume of tone which 
is to be deplored in writers like Gold- 
mark and Dvorék; it has the French va- 
riety, the French piquancy and _ aroma. 
Yet his German training has saved him from 
falling in with the orchestral vulgarity of 
many contemporary French composers, whose 
fortissimo passages for full orchestra too often 
amount to little else than brass-band writing, 
with strings and reeds ripieni. One also sees 
the good results of his being brought upin a 
genuinely symphonic school, in the way he 
has of treating the orchestra almost 
continually in a polyphonic style, and in 
not lapsing every now and then into 
that ‘“song-without-words” vein, that quasi- 
operatic melody with accompaniment, which 
has, from the beginning, been the bane 
of the Frénch orchestral ¥éhool. Of course his 


instrument, or group of instruments, severing © 
the bond of federation between itself and the 
others, and playing an actual solo. No matter 
what variety of tone-color he may produce, no | 
matter how sharp the contrast between differ- 
| ent groups of thstruments may bein their suc- 

' cessive entries, there is somethingin his scoring 
that makes for unity of impression, and binds 
, the successive phrases together as with a band 

| of steel. 

Masterly orchestration is, however, by no 
means the only merit to be descried in this 
Suite. Quite apart from orchestral coloring, 
there is a rare unity of artistic motive apparent 
in each one of the four movements. To be 
sure, this motive seems throughout, even in 
the “Summer Idyi”’ and the “Shepherdess’s 
Song,” more of an imaginative and 
picturesque than of an intrinsically musi- 
cal nature. Subsequent hearings of 
the suite may very possibly serve to reverse 

our opinion; but for the present we cannot see 
that Mr. MacDowell had any other object in 
view than to embody and illustrate in tones the 
ideas suggested by the titles of his four move" 
ments in what most vividly suggestive and pic- 
turesque way he could. What of essentially 
musical form and development these move- 


,Inents may possess seemed to us on Sat- 


urday evening so slight and evanescent 
‘that we found it next to impossible 
“to recognize it at all; not that we deny the | 
existence of essentially musical construction in 
these movements, but that we have not as yet 
been able to discover it. Until we do, we must, 
with all our admiration for Mr. MacDowell’s 
cleverness and ability, view his work with a 
certain coldness, for it makes no appeal to 
our musical sympathy. Merely picturesque 
and imaginative. writing cannot in the 
end but seem trig#:l and not worth doing; 
especially when if ‘calls into play such vast or- 
chestral resources as are employed in this suite. 
One would fain have this wealth of orchestral 
means reserved, and kept sacred for tasks of 
higher dignity and deeper import than mere 
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a8 to do only with'the outside and surface of 
things. A truly profound emotion seeks an- 
other and more intrinsic sort of musical expres- 
gion. The suite was admirably played, and 
most enthusiastically received, the applause at 
‘the close being hearty and prolonged. It only 
eased whenit had become evident that Mr. 
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will of his bow. If any playing could reconcile 
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one to the tedium of hearing Volkmann’s con, 
ee rto, his could. 

“The Brahms symphony was strongly 
Played, and made the profoundest impression 
Ah, that was music! 
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| THIRD CONCERT. 
See i , Bee a 
_ The audience was tardy in coming in at the 
third concert, Saturday evening, Oct. 24; and 
when Conductor Nikisch gave the signal for 
the orchestra to begin Macdowell’s Suite in A, | 
‘the hall was not more than two thirds full. 
At theend of the first movement opportunity 
Was given the late comers to get to their seats, 
when the music was resumed. We saw noth- 
ing to remind us of Ghosts in the Forest, 
‘though some of the music is quite pretty, if not | 
Mysterious and deep. Good music can be just 
as eifective and pretty without great mystery | 
hen shrouded in it; in fact, the less the 
stery the better the music is apt to be. 
“Summer Idyl” might just as well have been 
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‘that Mr. Macdowell bore his honors with rare 


modesty, % oie 
Much interest centred in the first appearance 


of Mr. Alvin Schroeder, the first ‘cello. player. 


Mr. Schroeder was evidently very nervous 
when he commenced his Concerto, for he 
scratched a little; laterjon, however, he 
evinced more command over himself. His 
technique is considerable, but with this one 
hearing we are not quite prepared to stamp 


him as the equal of either of his predecessors. . 


Perhaps if he had played a more musical com- 
position than the Volkman Concerto proved, 
our impressions would be more favorably in- 
clined. The Concerto is a dry composition at 
most, barring its orchestration, which is the 
most interesting part of it. | 

Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, E minor, is un- 
doubtedly a great work. It has been played 
here before, but many confess inability to un- 
derstand or appreciate it, sofar. Like every- 
thing else, full of science and learning, a vast 
amount of study and special preparation is re- 
quired to analyze their beauties to clear, ap- 
preciative understanding. Brahms, like Beet- 
hoven, composed music for the future, but it 
will be considerably in the fature before 
Brahms becomes as popular as Beethoven. In 


the main, the orchestra did their work as wel], © 
as could be expected, considering the difficul- | 


ties with which the Symphony abounds. 
Many people left the hall between the differ- 


ent movements of the Symphony, so when the | 
last one was concluded, only about half the au- | 


dience were left. Don’t this show that the peo- 
ple have not quite learned to love Brahms yet? 
A few do; some profess to, but can’t give a rea- 


son for so doing, while a large majority do not, | 


and are not afraid tosay so. What a contrast 
there is between Haydn’s, Mozart’s, Beethov- 


|| en’s and Brahms’s symphonies! But it is not a 


difficult matter to tell which of these masters 
comes nearest the human heart, _ 
7 JAMES M. TRACY. 


expressive harmonies, 
-orchestration; which is true also of most of the 


THE SYMPHONY. 


The- programme of the third Symphony re- 
hearsal and concert, like that of the preceding 
one, had a suite for its opening number, E. A. 
MacDowell’s opus 42, in A minor, which was per- 
formed for the first time in public at the Worces- 
ter festival in September. This highly gifted 
young musician, who was the intimate friend of 
Raff, and of Heymann, the marvelous German 
pianist, and who was favored as few were by 
Liszt, has in all his published works shown him- 
selfa devoted adherent of that form of com- 
position called programme music. Nearly all of 
his large number of pianoforte pieces are headed 
with mottoes or expressive titles suggesting the 
thoughts that inspired their writing. These 
pieces, as well as his orchestral works, the 
Symphonic poems, ‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 


‘‘Hamlet,” and ‘‘Ophelia,” the concertos, and the 
suite just performed, clearly indicate this decided 
trend of his nature. In his earliest pieces may be 
discerned the love of romance, the vivid imagina- 
tion, the refined poetical taste with which his 
latest works are instinct; while strong indications 
of his now well developed constructive and con- 
trapuntal skill, his artistic independence of con- 
ventional forms, and his remarkable talent for 
tone-painting are by no means Jacking. Although 
his music shows no dearth of original melody pure 
and simple, its strength lies more in its novel and 
and its picturesque 


music of contemporary composers. 

_ The suite has five movements, the first bearing 
the title, ‘In a haunted forest.” The first notes 
sof the slow and _ short introduction come 
ety: the horns, which, with a pianissimo roll on 
the tympani and a still softer tap at intervals on 


he great drum, form a long-sustained accompani- 
ent to a short theme given out by the fagotti. 
*celli and double basses in unison. 
ment of this theme leads to a fortissimo climax, 
which, quickly falling off again to pianissimo, leads 


Brief develop- 


to an allegro furioso. The treatment of this 
movement, built upon several short figures, is 
largely chromatic in its nature, and contains man 

picturesque orchestral effects. Its climax is 
reached when the theme of the introduction reap- 
pears maestoso, scored for the full strength of the 
orchestra; after which the movement ends as 
quietly as it began. The second movement, “A 
Summer Idyl,” in F sharp minor, is a short, dainty 
bit of writing. The orchestration of its extended 
melody is mostly confined to the strings and wood- 
wind, with which the horns are occasionally com- 
bined, and is charmingly descriptive of its subject. 
‘The Shepherdess Song” (the third movement) is 
also short, and has two quaint, characteristic 
‘themes, the first lying principally with the clarinet 
and oboe, the second with the borns. The princi- 
pal figures of both are prettily alternated, and 
there is much graceful moddulation and delicate in- 
strumental treatment. The finale, **Forest Spir- 
its,” has two well-defined themes, and is molto 
allegro, presto, and prestissimo in tempo. Near 
its close, the theme of the introduction is effect- 
ively brought in pianissimo, in the original tempo, 


| The work is an excellent example of what 


| 


may be done with the modern = orchestra 
wiihout recourse to {the straining for effect 
that is apt to prevail in}many orchestral composi- 
tions of today. Alubough the scoring of the extreme 
movements includes trombones, tuba, great drum 
and cymbals, these instruments are discreetly 
used, leaving no trace of coarseness or cheapness. 
It is, in a word, programme music of a delight- 


ful kind; of a kind that’ ‘stands securely on its 
own feet, without requiring any catalogue of the 
emotions or scenes it is intended to express or 
picture. It has moreover, the merit of not being 
unduly long, the performance lasting less than 
half an hour. It was in the main, excellently 
read and played. There was a tendency to too 
rapid tempi throughout, except at the close of the 
last movement. which seeme slow. The second 
was played decidedly too fast, its sentiment and 
the delicacy of its technical treatment being ma- 
terially changed in consequence. It was heartily 
received, and long continued applause followed 
its close. 

The new violoncellist, Mr. Alwin Schroeder was 
next heard, for the first time as a soloist in Boston, 
in Volkman’s concerto in A minor, opus 38. With | 
his artistic playing at the Kneisel Quartet concert 
of Mondav evening in mind, that at.this concert 
was disappointing. His middle and lower tones 
were warm and full, but those in the upper re- 
gister were somewhat thin in quality. His slow, 
sustained playing was more satisfying than was 
his execution of the bravura passages, his tech- 
nical work in this respect being hardly in the 
style of a virtuoso. Itis pussible, however, that 
Mr. Schroeder was not wholly at his ease: and it 
would not be at all surprising if the uninteresting 
concerto acted as an effectual damper on his 
spirits, But the symphony audiences are pro- 
verbially courteous to soloists, and he was warmly 
applauded and recalled. 

The concert closed with an uneven performance 
of Brahms’s marvelous fourth symphony— 
marvelous in its abstruseness and ugliness. It 
may be that this composer’s blind adherents find 
comfort and inspiration even from this opus 98. 
But even its analyst in the programme book con- 


_fesses that the first movementis a “thard nut to 


‘thing is 


crack,” although he thinks that ‘‘the listener who 
has thoroughly digested what has gone before will 
have little difficulty in following it to the end.” 
Just what he means by this last expression of 
forced hopefulness is hard to make out. But one 
certain; the blind adherents just 


mentioned, after having struggled heroically to 


—_—— ee oe ae 


digest this and a few other dishes of a granite- 
like nature that their master has at times past set 
before them, must experience involuntary feelings 
of disgust at discovering through the compara- 
tively enchanting string quintet, opus 111, that he 
to all appearances likes his cakes and wine as well | 
as most people do. It is safe to say that the | 
symphony contains little that appeals to the | 
sympathies of even the cultivated listener, if the | 
last part of the andante andcertain effects in the | 
third movement be excepted. T. P. CURRIER. 


Mr. Nikisch received on Saturday by cable. 
the news of the death of his mother. A sincer 


with wood-wind and muted strings, only fora ~ 


few measures, however. The presto quickly re- 
turns, and with a whirling, tarantella-like figure 
the movement ends brilliantly. 
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write vers de société in blank verse or 


Alexandrines— the disproportion between 
the matter and the vehicle is too great. 
And we cannot call purely instrumental music 
in which picturesque and suggestive items oc- 
cupy the whole ground, or else preponderate 
largely over the element of organic musical 
construction, much more thana jeu d’esprit. It 
has to do only with'the outside and surface of 
things. <A truly profound emotion seeks an- 
other and more intrinsic sort of musical expres- 
sion. The suite was admirably played, and 
most enthusiastically received, the applause at 
the close being hearty and prolonged. It only 
ceased whenit had become evident that Mr. 
MacDowell could not be prevailed upon to re- 
spond from his seat in the upper gallery. 

Mr. Schroeder, the new ‘cellist, made a dis- 
tincily fine impression in the Volkmann con- 
certo. His tone is rich, warm and pure, his 
technique brilliant; finest of all is the artistic, 
natural quality of his phrasing. He is one of 
the too few ’cellists we have heard with whom 
the rhythmical accent seems to result solely 
from a musical conception of the phrase, and 
does not depend upon a more or less invyolun- 
tary, automatic movement of the arm and 
wrist. In a word, he phrases as a good singer 
sings, and not merely according to the sweet 
wili of his bow. If any playing could reconcile 
one to the tedium of hearing Volkmann’s con. 
certo, his could. 

“The Brahms symphony was strongly 
layed, and made the profoundest impression 
Ah, that was music! Y% 

The next programme is: Richard Strauss, 
Symphonic poem, “Don Juan;” Rubinstein, 
pianoforte concerto in D minor; Beethoven, 
symphony No. 6,in F major (‘‘pastorale’’), Mr. 
Alfred Griinfeld will be the pianist. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


THIRD CONCERT. 


The audience was tardy in coming in atthe 


well 


f 


third concert, Saturday evening, Oct. 24; and | 
when Conductor Nikisch gave the signal for | 
_ the orchestra to begin Macdowell’s Suite in A, | 


the hall was not more than two thirds full. 


'Attheendof the first movement opportunity | 


was given the late comers to get to their seats, | 
when tne music was resumed. We saw noth-| 


I 
f 
| 
} 
| 


ing to remind us of Ghosts in the Forest, | 


though some of the music is quite pretty, if not | 


mysterious and deep. Good music can be just 
as effective and pretty without great mystery 
as when shrouded in it; in fact, the less the 
mystery the better the music is apt to be. 
“Summer Idyl” might just as well have been 
called Fall or Winter so far as suggestiveness 
to any season is concerned. No exception is 
taken to the music, for it proved pleasantly at- 
tractive. “The Shepherdess Song’ proved 
quite like what its name implies, attracting at- 
tention, interest and applause. The last move- 
ment, "Forest Spirits,” is really an effective 
piece of writing, showing Mr. Macdowell to be 
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The author escaped being ovated by remaining 


in some hidden location, while the audience | 


continued to applaud till Mr. Nikisch shrugged 
his shouldersin characteristic German style, 
as much as to say, “I don’t know where he is!”’ 
Then the applause ceased. It may be remarked 
that Mr. Macdowell bore his honors with rare 
modesty. 

Much interest centred in the first appearance 
of Mr. Alvin Schroeder, the first ’cello player. 
Mr. Schroeder was evidently very nervous 
when he commenced his Concerto, for he 
scratched a little; laterjon, however, he 
evinced more command over himself. His 
technique is considerable, but with this one 
hearing we are not quite prepared to stamp 
him as the equal of either of his predecessors. 
Perhaps if he had played a more musical com- 
position than the Volkman Concerto proved, 
our impressions would be more favorably in- 
clined. The Concerto is a dry composition at 
most, barring its orchestration, which is the 
most interesting part of it. 

Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, E minor, is un- 
doubtedly a great work. It has been played 
here before, but many confess inability to un- 
derstand or appreciate it, sofar. Like every- 
thing else, fullof science and learning, a vast 
amount of study and special preparation is re- 
quired to analyze their beauties to clear, ap- 
preciative understanding. Brahms, like Beet- 
hoven, composed music for the future, but it 
will be considerably in the fature before 
Brahms becomes as popular as Beethoven. In 
the main, the orchestra did their work as well 
as could be expected, considering the difficul- 
ties with which the Symphony abounds. 

Many people left the hall between the differ- 
ent movements of the Symphony, so when the 


last one was concluded, only about half the au- , 


dience were left. Don’t this show that the peo- 
ple have not quite learned to love Brahms yet? 


A few do; some profess to, but can’t give a rea- | 


son for so doing, while a large majority do not, 
and are not afraid tosay so. What a contrast 
there is between Haydn’s, Mozart’s, Beethov- 
en’s and Brahms’s symphonies! Butitis not a 
difficult matter to tell which of these masters 
comes nearest the human heart. 

JAMES M, TRACY. 


——————— 


THE SYMPHONY. 

The programme of the third Symphony re- 
hearsal and concert, like that of the preceding 
one, had a suite for its opening number, E. A. 
MacDowell’s opus 42, in A minor, which was per- 
formed for the first time in public at the Worces- 


ter festival in September. This highly gifted | 


young musician, who was the intimate friend of 


The work is an excellent example of what 
may be done with the modern orchestra 
wiihout recourse to |the straining for effect 
that is apt to prevail in}many orchestral composi- 
tions of today. Alubough the scoring of the extreme 
movements includes trombones, tuba, great drum 
and cymbals, these instruments are discreetly 
used, leaving no trace of coarseness or cheapness. 
It is, in a word, programme music of a delight- 


ful kind; of a kind that stands securely on its 
Own feet, without requiring any catalogue of the 


Raff, and of Heymann, the marvelous German | ©™Motions or scenes it is intended to express or 


pianist, and who was favored as few were by 
Liszt, has in all his published works shown him- 


\ selfa devoted adherent of that form of com- 
) position called programme music. Nearly all of 
» his large number of pianoforte pieces are headed 
§ with mottoes or expressive titles suggesting the 
j thoughts that inspired their writing. These 
] pieces, as well as his orchestral works, the 
] symphonic poems, ‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 
} “Hamlet,” and “Ophelia,” the concertos, and the 


suite just performed, clearly indicate this decided 


4 trend of his nature. In his earliest pieces may be 
} discerned the love of romance, the vivid imagina- 
j tion, the refined poetical taste with which his 


latest works are instinct; while strong indications 


} of his now well developed constructive and con- 
j trapuntal skill, his artistic independence of con- 
) ventional forms, and his remarkable talent for 

} tone-painting are by no means lacking. Although 


his music shows no dearth of original melody pure 


} and simple, its strength lies more in its novel and 
} expressive harmonies, and _ its 


picturesque 


4} orchestration; which is true also of most of the 


music of contemporary composers. 
The suite has five movements, the first bearing 


} the title, “In a haunted forest.” The first notes 
}of the slow and short introduction come 
} from the horns, which, with a pianissimo roll on 
| the tympani and a still softer tap at intervals on 
} the great drum, form a long-sustained accompani- 
j} ment to a short theme given out by the fagotti. | 
’celli and double basses in unison. Brief develop- | 
} ment of this theme leads to a fortissimo climax, 


Which, quickly falling off again to pianissimo, leads 


4 to an allegro furioso. The treatment of this | 
» | Movement, built upon several short figures, is 
} largely chromatic in its nature, and contains many 
+} picturesque orchestral effects. Its climax is 
‘| reached when the theme of the introduction reap- 


pears maestoso, scored for the full strength of the 


j orchestra; after which the movement ends as 


quietly as it began. The second movement, “A 


} Summer Idyl,” in F sharp minor, is a short, dainty 
) bit of writing. The orchestration of its extended 
* melody is mostly confined to the strings and wood- 

| wind, with which the horns are occasionally com- 


bined, and is charmingly descriptive of its subject. 


_ “The Shepherdess Song” (the third movement) is 


also short, and has two quaint, characteristic 
themes, the first lying principally with the clarinet 
and oboe, the second with the borns. ‘The princi- 
pal figures of both are prettily alternated, and 


there is much graceful moddulation and delicate in- : 
strumental treatment. The finale, *“‘Forest Spir- | 


its,” has two well-defined themes, and is molto 


allegro, presto, and prestissimo in tempo. Near | 


its close, the theme of the introduction is effect- 
ively brought in pianissimo, in the original tempo, 
with wood-wind and muted strings, only for a 
few measures, however. The presto quickly re- 


turns, and with a whirling, tarantella-like figure - 


the movement ends brilliantly. 


tag te at has moreover, the merit of not being 
y long, the performance lasting less than 
half an hour. It was in the main, excellently 
read and played. There was a tendency to too 
rapid tempi throughout, except at the close of the 
last movement. which seemed slow. The second 
was played decidedly too fast, its sentiment and 
the delicacy of its technical treatment being ma- 
terially changed in consequence. It was heartily 
received, and long continued applause followed 
its close. 

The new violoncellist, Mr. Alwin Schroeder was 
next heard, for the first time as a soloist in Boston, | 
in Volkman’s concerto in A minor, opus 33. With 
his artistic playing at the Kneise] Quartet concert 
of Mondav evening in mind, that at this concert 
was disappointing. His middle and lower tones 
were warm and full, but those in the upper re- 
gister were somewhat thin in quality. His slow, 
sustained playing was more satisfying than was 
his execution of the bravura passages, his tech- 
nical work in this respect being hardly in the 
Style of a virtuoso. It is pussible, however, that 
Mr. Schroeder was not wholly at his ease; and it 
would not be at all surprising if the uninteresting 
concerto acted as an effectual damper on his 
spirits, But the symphony audiences are pro- 
verbially courteous to soloists, and he was warmly 
applauded and recalled. 

The concert closed with an uneven performance 
of Brahms’s marvelous fourth symphony— 
marvelous in its abstruseness and ugliness. It 
may be that this composer’s blind adherents find 
comfort and inspiration even from this opus 98. 
But even its analyst in the programme book con- 
fesses that the first movement is a ‘thard nut to 
crack,” although he thinks that ‘‘the listener who 
has thoroughly digested what has gone before will 
have little difficulty in following it to the end.” 
Just what he means by this last expression of 
forced hopefulness is hard to make out. But one 
thing is certain; the blind adherents just 
mentioned, after having struggled heroically to 
digest this and a few other dishes of a granite- 


‘like nature that their master has at times past set 


before them, must experience involuntary feelings 
of disgust at discovering through the compara- 
tively enchanting string quintet, opus 111, that he 
to all appearances likes his cakes and wine as well | 
as most people do. It is safe to say that the 
symphony contains little that appeals to the 
sympathies of even the cultivated listener, if the 
lust part of the andante andcertain effects in the 
third movement be excepted. T. P. CURRIER. 


Mr. Nikisch received on Saturday by cable 
the news of the death of his mother. A sincere 
sympathy will be felt bya numerous host of 
friends of the accomplished musician in his 
great affliction. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
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IV. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘Don Juan.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO ror PIANOFORTE in D minor, No. 4, 
op. 70. 


Moderato.— Moderato assai.—Allegro assai. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6. ‘Pastoral.”’ 


Allegro ma non troppo,—Andante molto moto.— 
Allegro; Allegro; Allegretto. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. ALFRED GRUENFELD. 
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The Piano used is a Knabe. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


It was an interesting programme, al- 
though it swept from bombast to simplicity, 
from musical pepper to musical peasantry. 
The atmosphere seemed clearest when Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony was reached, 
although this is by no means the greatest of 
the nine symphonies of the master. The 
concert of Saturday began with ‘*Don 
Juan,’’ asymphonic poem, by that young 
musical radical, Richard Strauss. It is an 
easy matter to attack a work of this kind, 
for it is overswollen and full of roarings, 
whether of ecstasy or pain it would be hard 
to determine. It is in ‘‘King Cambyses’ 
vein” from the very start, for the composer 
plunges in, with all possible brasses, as 
much kettledrum as the muscularity of the 
percussive artist can furnish, an active 
triangle, piccolo, glockenspiel and cymbais 
over and above the ordinary orchestra. 

But if one pardons the extravagant ardor 
of youth, and concedesa little to the "Sturn 
und Drang’ period, there will be found in 
the work a sufficiency of musical thought 
and a grand working-up of climaxes. The 
work is crowded with ideas, many of which 


| jostle each other, and none of which seem 


to come toa legitimate conclusion, but 
better wealth than poverty in this direction, 
and the extreme richness of thought as well 
as of orchestration gives plenty of promise, 
even While little of actuai fulfilment has 
yet been attained. The work seems better 
than the Italian symphony in which Boston 
first made the aequaintance of the com- 
poser, afew vears ago, for in that work the 
Sumptuous treatmentofa simple Neapolitan 
folk song was as out of place as the clothing 
of a Vesuvian guide in silk and velvet 
would have been. 

There are no such incongruities in this 
composition, but the number of climaxes is 
rather bewildering, and the following of 
tender oboe themes (the oboe played very 
well too) by gruesome dissonances, is rather 
a meaningless contrast. The modern or- 
chestral tricks are too often resorted to; 
the muted tones of the horn, the ugliest ef- 
fects one can evoke from the orchestra, are 
used with lavish hand, and the theatrical 
vein was added to by an exaggeration of 
the rests and the dynamic marks. It was 
something to go through so difficult a work 
without an upset, but there was more of en- 
thusiam than of precision in the 
performance, and While the two 
or three catastrophes, and the half dozen 
explosions with which the work is gayr- 
nished, were dramatically done, the wind 
instruments were neither united in attack 
nor well intoned, and the horn in these 
davs is a very persistent sinner, often over- 
blowing, andtrying to make itselfinto a 
trombone, like the toad that wanted to be 
anox. But weought to be thankful at 
least that the work was placed on the pro- 
gramme, foritis in the hearing of ail the 
more recent orchestral works (even if they 
are not allcommendable) that we may ex- 
pect to evoke a spirit of musical comparison 
and consequent growth. 

After the musical tempest came Alfred 
Gruenfeld, but with no intention of pouring 
oil on the troubled waters, for he is aspecies 
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of Jupiter Tonans and SWEHES" his thunder- 
bolts and his arms as freely as Rubinstein 
himself. If he had lived in the days when 
Domenico Scarlatti wrote everlasting stac- 
cato effects for the clavicembalo (which 
could not produce a legato), I think that he 
would have been the greatest artist of the 
world; but in the 19th century, and particu- 
larly at this end of it, there are passages 
that require other modes of execution. Even 
the pianissimo passages were at times rapped 
out with aclear precision and power that 
gave an impression of a coldly brilliant 
technique. Ofcourse there were no blurs 
to condone, but blurring would have been 
less irritating than the never-ending demi- 
staccato. 

Sometimes, asif suddenly conscious of 
this defect, the artist would drop into an 
almost inaudible softness, but this was only 
semi-oceasionally, and there was little 
Shading between. Once this fault is cen- 
sured, the reviewer can unreservedly 
praise. Mr. Gruenfeld’s wrist action is 
something remarkable, and his oetave and 
heavy cuord work is aimodel to every vian- 
ist. When a work suits bis style he is very 
great in it, and it was this which caused the 
slow movement of the Rubinstein con- 
certoin D minor to seem very prosaic, 
while the first and last movements were ab- 
solute triumphs of artistic briiliancy. No 
one could have caugbt up the hearty animal 
spirits of the finale (reminding of the finale 
of Beethoven’s eighth symphony, both in 
theme and in style) more brightly and 
elfectively, and the enthusiastic recalls 
which ensued were certainly deserved. 

Now came that Beethoven work which is 
more written about, more orated upon, 
more frequently poetized than any other, 
simply because it gives a tangible ground 
for litterateur, orator and poet to hang 
definite remarks upon. This definiteness, 
however, makes the sixth weaker than its 
sister symphonies which speak the vaguer, 
but more soulful, language of pure music. 
But its simplicity shows forth the latent de- 
fects of an orchestra with startling clear- 
ness. Ifa bill of specifications of the pres- 
ent faults of our orchestra is desired, here 
it is:— 

In the coda of the first movement, where 
the chief theme appears in full harmonies’ 
the ensemble was very poor and the effect 
was muddy. 

Inthe Scene by the Brook the clarinet 
was poor, and the rest of the woodwind, 
which has such important work to do, was 
uncertain in pitch. 

In the scherzo the unison passages, 
which begin the movement, were unsteady, 
and even the players in the village band 
were weak and too irregular in their sim- 
ple measures. 

In the storm there was no careful shad- 
ing in the gradual diminuendo effects with 
which the tempest passes away. . 

In the finale the horn was unclear, and 
it made slipsin the preceding movements 
as well. 

Per contra, the reading of the storm was 
commendably energetic, and certain parts 
of the scherzo, as for example, the entrance 
ofthe mountaineers, were powerful and 
effective. 

But the performance as a whole still 
leaves a balance on the wrong side of the 
artistic ledger. Gladly do I acknowledge a 
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Meads img. | he plays with great clearness and accuracy, but | given their bi 3s. But Mr. Grin. 
. quatl- | that he occasionally seeks inartistic contrasts by Rm wanes one. great merit in common. with 

xpense | following metallic harshness with sensational | a, ‘Riricis ~~ | the astounding player who wrote the concerto 

| pianissimos derived from the soft pedal. He ~~ Rubinstein: erto wr, | he played: physical avoirdupois; and this is 
plays with elegance—the elegance of the salon, '- , i no means common, as pianists go. “It pti > 

| with its artificial lights, its artificial courtliness, : } Ph oe hook de snd 


| admirably for just the task he selected, 
its artificial conversation. But it is better to Alfred Griinfeld was the pianist. by fe atatwntea MCE 
wait until he is heard in recitals that perhaps : | Playing this concerto of Rubinstein’s. He. 
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af THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The program of the fourth Symphony concert 
opened with a Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” 
by Richard Strauss, which was performed for 
the first time in this city, The old legend of the 
Spanish libertine has been for years a favorite 
stage-subject. Operas, plays, ballets and pup- 
pet shows have told of the loves of the dashing 
blade and shown to gaping crowds the vengeance 
of angry Heaven. The rake and the statue have 
fascinated the poet, the essayist, and the painter. 
The gentle Washington Irving and the morbid 
Bandelaire have looked upon “Don Juan’’ with 
‘ill-disguised admiration, and Nikolaus Lenau 


has turned him into a philosopher who specu- 
lates, and explains his life. Now Richard 
Strauss bas taken tbe poem of Lenau and treated 
it musically. Strauss is the son of a Munich 
horn player, and be is only twenty-seven years 
old. He wrote a symphony which was per- 
formed under Levy’s direction in 1881, and since 
then he has written many pieces, among them) 
‘“‘Ttalia,”’ “*Macbeth,” “‘Don Juan” and ‘‘Death | 
and Explanation.” He was at first a believer in | 
Brahms, but for some time he has swung round | 


very loudly applauded. 

The symphony was Beethoven’s Pastoral, so 
loved by many for its imitations of bird-calls and 
thunder storms. Many who are tempted to doze 


through the first three movements, pinch them- 


selves that they may not miss the quail, the 
nightingale and the cuckoo; and when they hear 
the imitations they are pleased and say ‘‘Is it not 
wonderful!” But Johannes Weber hit the nail 
upon the head when he wrote: ‘Beethoven has 
imitated the cuckoo’s song by means of the clar- 
inet; but the notes of this bird differ materially 


from the tones of the clarinet; and, besides, the. 


cuckoo does not arweye give the interval of a 
major third.” The ent 


find in it, external and foreign. 


usiasm shown whenever | 
imitations occur in musical compositions, some-— 
times leads one to think that after all it is not. 
music itself which pleases many, but what they 


ly hard to make up one’s mind afterasingle strength for higher artistic purposes, ch as 


hearing. Many works produce a vague enough 
impression while onéis listening to them for 


the first time; but they leave a certain imprint | 


on the hearer’s memory, and he wakes up next 
morning to find that what sounded con- 
fused enough the night before, now 
seems orderly, coherent and comprehensible, 
Not so with this ‘‘Don Juan;” two nights’ sleep 
and a day’s rumination have—in our case, at 
least—thrown no new light upon it, Indeed, it 
seems vaguer and more confused to us now 
than it did last Saturday evening. All that re- 
mains distinct in our mind is that the work is a 
marvel of rich and brilliant orchestra. 


tion, and has passages in it of exu- 


berant passionate force. Ic the matter of 
instrumentation, deed, the composer seems 
to have gone farther in the direction of spend- 
thrift lavishness than anyone we have yet 
heard. Not that he has indulged himself in 
any unusual excesses in the composition of his 
orchestra—like Berlioz, in the “Danrémont” 
Requiem, or Wagner, in the “Nibelungen”’— 
but that he employs the means he has 
chosen with a prodigality that seems at mo- 
ments very like squandering. With him 


everything makes for richness and volume of | 
tone; he has out-Wagnered Wagner in the full- | 
ness of his scoring. Yet, we are much mis-— 


taken if he has not overshot the mark. He 


ture, scherzo.and finale. Mr. Ferruccio Busoni 
will be the pianist. hae 


shading, accent and contrast. His*phrasing is” 
simply beautiful, his style at once dignified 


and flexible, brilliant and artistlike, | Aga 
too, with admirable warmth of feeling—witt 
how much real depth of emotion one could: 10t 
well determine, for there is little in the con-— 
certo to call this forth—but of one thing o fy 
could be certain: the quality of his feeling w: “F 
entirely adequate to the music. A finer ser. , 
formance one can hardly wish to hear. ~ 
The orchestra played the Strauss poem admi- 
rably. The Beethoven symphony might have | 
been done more delicately, but it was played | 
with a warmth and unity of feeling that let the 
glorious music make its full effect. As we are | 
often at loggerheads with Mr. Nikisch 
about questions of tempo, it is doubly a. 
pleasure to note the admirable tempo 
at which he took the Andante molto moto; itis” 
only once in a dog’s age that one hears © esti 
movement go fast enough! a 
The next programme is: Haydn, symphony © 
No, 1 [B. & H.], in E-flat; Beethoven, pianofo: te | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Joamel 
The announcement that Mr. Alfred Grunt ‘ vi 


AR 
: ie 


the celebrated pianist, was to act as soloist at 


shows wellnigh unexampled skillin using his Saturday night’s symphony, occasioned consid. 
brass to give weight of tone in strong passages, erable interest and much expectation, so that an 
without allowing it to drown out the rest of artist of less atvility could only have disappointed _ 
the orchestra; his fortissimos do not sound those who at ones recognized the talented 
brassy. But, after using his trumpets and musician, whom Von Bulow considers deserving | 
trombones like mere clarinets and bas- ‘, foremost place among those virtuosos whom 
soons, and blending them so beautifully jt is really worth while considering in earnest.” 
with the other instruments that they no longer Mr. Grunfeld’s fine physique and strong face 
sound like brass, he finds himself powerless to commanded instant attention, and when li 
produce the characteristic trenchant effects fingers touched the keyboard the audience : 
bn "Saat associated with trumpets and a magnetic thrill as though some magic powt 
so nes. Thesingle pair of trumpets in a controlled them. His clear, incisive tones were 

ozart score has more brilliancy of effect | given with a decisioninthe first movement i 
than all Strauss’s seven brass instruments to- the concerto that emphasized the impression ale | 
gether. When he wishes to put an extracut- ready made, and the moderato throughout was | 
ting edge to his orchestra he has nothing for performed ina most masterly manner. = 
it but to take to the cymbals. Looking at the Perhaps it would be interesting to know that | 
work from another point of view than the | Mr, Grunfe!d began to study when he was or ty | 
merely orchestral one, we seem to find a corre- | five years of age, and at twelve gave his fin ‘| 
sponding extravagance in the general style of conoort, when he earned for himself the namé. 
writing; there is a constant strenuousness, a of ‘wonder child.” His career since then has / 
being at 90° in the shade all t time, that won for him an enviable reputation ar dt] 
overreaches itself. It becomes monotononu: and | praise of the highost musical authorities. | 
“feld has won his reputation in Europe by play- car ib aes! cannot believe in such music strong contrast to the first theme. oar 1@ 1 | 
ing compositions of a very different nature, in haha Pre re . Naturally this is a question to second movement, which was pla red ¥ rith <1 
which the elegance of his performance is said to besettled only by trial—by repeated perform. | sweetness and tenderness, such delicacy | 

ve the pieces themselves an exaggerated value. - ances of the work. , ) ‘touch, that Rubinstein himselt oowihas 

he Rubinstein concerto is not among them, but cae Mr. Griinfeld’s playing of Rubinstein’sfourth | havo failed to appreciate it. ae cates 


to the theories of Liszt and Wagner, and he now | 
is a maker of program-music. In setting Le- 
nau’s poem, it was the purpose of Strauss to give 
musically the poet’s conception of Don Juan’s 
summing up of his life. Nowif this were pos- 
sible in music, the two elements apparent in the 
composition should be sensuousness and wild re- 
gret. The music, however, suggests neither one 
of the two. The only touch of voluptuousness is 
an echo of Wagner’s Venusberg music, and per- 
cussion instruments are freely used; out the 
music itself is not sensuous or sensual. Nor is 
there any trace of terror or great woe as an an- 
tithesis. The work is labored, verbose and in- 
coherent. Itis weak in invention, and though 
the elaboration is often ingenious in instrumen- 
tation, the disciple borrows from his masters. 
It is made music, the rhetorical contrivings of a 
man that has really little to say. The poem was 

layed with spirit, and it was favorably received 
by the audience. 

Mr. Alfred Gruenfeld made his first 'appear- 
ance in Boston as a pianist, and he chose the | 
Rubinstein Concerto in D minor. Mr. Graen- 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the fourth concert, given 


in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was— 


Richard Strauss: Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan.” 
ana Concerto for pianoforte, in D minor, 


da ce from his playing of last Sasacday, p 
atta he will be heard in four recitals. It may be said 

here, however, that he has ample technique, that 
' he plays with great clearness and accuracy, but 
that he occasionally seeks inartistic contrasts by 
following metallic harshness with sensational 
pianissimos derived from the soft pedal. He 
plays with elegance—the elegance of the salon, ' 
with its artificial lights, its artificial courtliness, | 
its artificial conversation. But it is better to 
wait until he is heard in recitals that perhaps 
favor more his musical characteristics. He was 
very loudly applauded. 


, who know their business. But Mr. Griin- 
feld has one great merit in common with 
the astounding player who wrote the concerto. 
he played: physical avoirdupois; and this is by 
no means common, as pianists go. It fits him 
admirably for just the task he selected, for 

' playing this concerto of Rubinstein’s. He can 

' get volume and force of tone from the pianoforte — 
by sheer weight, and can keep his muscular 
strength for higher artistic purposes, such as’ 
shading, accent and contrast. His phrasing is 


of the others. 

‘the former wonderful ensemble of our or- 
_chestra, we shall have lost the supremacy 
‘in this field which it cost so much time, 
‘lJabor and generous outlay of money, to es- 
| tablish. Louis C, ELson. 


Testhoven: Symphony No. 6, in F (‘*Pastorale’’), 


Nir Alfred Griinfeld was the pianist. 

Richard Strauss’s symphonic poem is one of 
those compositions about which itis excessive- 
ly hard to make up one’s mind after a single 
hearing. Many works produce a vague enough 
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~~" THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The program of the fourth Symphony concert 
opened with a Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” 
by Richard Strauss, which was performed for 
the first time in this city. The old legend of the 
Spanish libertine has been for years a favorite 
stage-subject. Operas, plays, ballets and pup- 
pet shows have told of the loves of the dashing 
blade and shown to gaping crowds the vengeance 
of angry Heaven. The rake and the statue have 
fascinated the poet, the essayist, and the painter. 
The gentle Washington Irving and the morbid 
Bandelaire have looked upon “Don Juan’’ with 


—o 
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ill-disguised admiration, and Nikolaus Lenau 


bas turned him into a philosopher who specu- 
lates, and explains his life. Now Richard 
Strauss bas taken the poem of Lenau and treated 
it musically. Strauss is the son of a Munich 
horn player, and he is only twenty-seven years 
old. He wrote a symphony which was per- 
formed under Levy’s direction in 1881, and since 
then he has written many pieces, among them 
“Italia,” **Macbeth,” “Don Juan” and ‘Death | 
and Explanation.” He was at first a believer in 
Brahms, but for some time he has swung round 
to the theories of Liszt and Wagner, and he now: 
is a maker of program-music. In setting Le- 


nau’s poem, it was the purpose of Strauss to give | 
musically the poet’s conception of Don Juan’s— 


summing up of his life. Now if this were pos- 
sible in music, the two elements apparent in the 
composition should be sensuousness and wild re- 
gret. The music, however, suggests neither one 
of the two. The only touch of voluptuousness is 
an echo of Wagner’s Venusberg music, and per- 
cussion instruments are freely used; Out the 
music itself is not sensuous or sensual. Nor is 
there any trace of terror or great woe as an an- 
tithesis. The work is labored, verbose and in- 
coherent. Itis weak in invention, and though 
the elaboration is often ingenious in instrumen- 
tation, the disciple borrows from his masters. 
It is made music, the rhetorical contrivings of a 
man that has really little to say. The poem was 
layed with spirit, and it was favorably received 
by the audience. 
Mr. Alfred Gruenfeld made his first 'appear- 


ance in Boston as a pianist, and he chose the. 
Mr. Gruen- | 


Rubinstein Concerto in D minor. 
feld has won his reputation in Europe by play- 
ing compositions of a very different nature, in 
which the elegance of his performance is said to 

ive the pieces themselves an exaggerated value. 
The Rubinstein concerto is not among them, but 


' thunder storms. 


The symphony was Beethoven’s Pastoral, so 
loved by many for its imitations of bird-calls and 
Many who are tempted to doze 
through the first three movements, pinch them- 
selves that they may not miss the quail, the 
nightingale and the cuckoo; and when they hear 
the imitations they are pleased and say ‘‘Is it not 
wonderful!” But Johannes Weber hit the nail 
upon the head when he wrote: ‘Beethoven has 
imitated the cuckoo’s song by means of the clar- 
inet; but the notes of this bird differ materially 
from the tones of the clarinet; and, besides, the 
cuckoo does not always give the interval of a’ 
major third.” The enthusiasm shown whenever 
imitations occur in musical compositions, some- 
times leads one to think that after allit is not 
music itself which pleases many, but what they 
find in it, external and foreign. | 


impression while on@éis listening to them for 
the first time; but they leave a certain imprint 
on the hearer’s memory, and he wakes up next 
morning to 
fused enough the night before, now 
seems orderly, coherent and comprehensible, 
Not so with this ‘‘Don Juan;” two nights’ sleep 
and a day’s rumination have—in our case, at 
least—thrown no new light upon it, Indeed, it 
seems vaguer and more confused to us now 
than it did last Saturday evening. All that re- 
mains distinct in our mind is that the work is a 
marvel of rich and _ 0Obrilliant orchestra. 
tion, and has passages in it of exu- 
berant passionate force. In the matter of 
instrumentation, fndeed, the composer seems 
to have gone farther in the direction of spend- 
thrift lavishness than anyone we have yet 
heard. Not that he has indulged himself in 
any unusual excesses in the composition of his 
orchestra—like Berlioz, in the ‘“Danrémont” 
Requiem, or Wagner, in the “Nibelungen’— 
but that he employs the means he has 
chosen with a prodigality that seems at mo- 
ments very like squandering. With him 
everything makes for richness and volume of 
tone; he has out-Wagnered Wagner in the full- 
ness of his scoring. Yet, we are much mis- 
taken if he has not overshot the mark. He 
shows wellnigh unexampled skill in using his 
brass to give weight of tone in strong passages, 
without allowing it to drown out the rest of 
the orchestra; his fortissimos do not sound 
brassy. But, after using his trumpets and 
trombones like mere clarinets and _bas- 
soons, and blending them _ so beautifully 
with the other instruments that they no longer 
sound like brass, he finds himself powerless to 
produce the characteristic trenchant effects 
that are associated with trumpets and 
trombones. Thesingle pair of trumpets in a 
Mozart score has more brilliancy of effect 
than all Strauss’s seven brass instruments to- 
gether. When he wishes to put an extra cut- 
ting edge to his orchestra he has nothing for 
it but to take to the cymbals. Looking at the 
work from another point of view than the 
merely orchestral one, we seem to find a corre- 
sponding extravagance in the general style of 
writing ; there is a constant strenuousness, a 
being at 90° in the shade all th® time, that 
overreaches itself. It becomes monotonou: and 
oppressive. One cannot believe in such music 
wearing well. Naturally this is a question to 
bé settled only by trial—by repeated perform- 
ances of the work. 

Mr. Griinfeld’s playing of Rubinstein’s fourth 
concerto was one of the most completely satis- 


find that what ‘sonnded con- 


simply beautiful, his style at once dignified 
and flexible, brilliant and artistlike. He plays, 
too, with admirable warmth of feeling—with 
how much real depthof emotion one could not 


| well determine, for there is little in the con- 


; 
' 


Se 


certo to call this forth—but of one thing one 
could be certain: the quality of his feeling was 
entirely adequate to the music. A finer per- 
formance one can hardly wish to hear. 

The orchestra played the Strauss poem admi- 
rably. The Beethoven symphony might have 


been done more delicately, but it was played | 


with a warmth and unity of feeling that let the 
glorious music make its full effect. 
often at loggerheads with Mr. 
about questions of tempo, it 
pleasure to note the admirable 
at which he took the Andante molto moto; itis 
only once in a dog’s age that one hears this 
movement go fast enough! 


The next programme is: Haydn, symphony 


No. 1 [B. & H.], in E-flat; Beethoven, pianoforte 


As we are | 
Nikisch 

is doubly a } 
tempo | 


concerto No. 4, in @ major; Schumann, ovyer- 
ture, scherzo and finale. Mr. Ferruccio Busoni . 


will be the pianist. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Jonny 


The announcement that Mr. Alfred Grunfeld, 
the celebrated pianist, was to act as soloist at 
Saturday night’s symphony, occasioned consid- 
erable interest and much expectation, so that an 
artist of !ess ability could only have disappointed 
those who at once recognized the talented 
musician, whom Von Bulow considers deserving 
‘to foremost place amoug those virtuosos whom 
it is really worth while considering in earnest.” 


Mr. Grunfeld’s fine physique and strong face. 
commanded instant attention, and when his | 


fingers touched the keyboard the audience felt 
a magnetic thrill as though somes magic power 
controlled them. His clear, incisive tones were 
given with a decisionin the first movement in 


the concerto that emphasized the impression al- 


ready made, and the moderato throughout was 
performed in a most masterly manner. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to know that 
Mr. Grunfe!d began to study when he was only 
five years of age, and at twelve gave his first 


concert, when he earned for himself the namé_ 
His career since then has’ 


of **wonder child.” 
won for him an enviable reputation and the 
praise of the highest musical authorities. In 
strong contrast to the first theme came the 
second movement, which was played with -such 
sweetness and tenderness, such delicacy of 


touch, that Rubinstein himself could searcelh ; 


have failed to appreciate it. | ; 


. 


+ 
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‘eal nature marked the expression of the finale, The Symphony Concert. 
‘and browht to aclose one of the most thoroughly | The forrih coxcert by the Boston Symphony Orches. 
5 jtra at Music Halli, last evening, was Mstened to by a i 


‘satisfactory performances listened to for a long 
time, as the audience promptl) attested by the | large audience. The performances opened with a sym. | 
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ovation that followed. 

The orchestral contributions consisted of 
‘Strauss’s symphonic poem, ** Don Juan,” and the 
ever beautiful Pastoral Symphony No. 6, “by 
Beethoven. At times, in the former. the instru- 
ments seemed to throb with emotion, which 
stirred the very depths of one’s nature, and 
again they would glide away in idyllic phrases, 
only to return once more to a most brilliant and 
inspiring interpretation of the no»dle pom. 

Who can resist the wonderful charm of Na- 
ture’s musical interpreter? Beethoven’s melo- 
dic pictures seemed as clear and real to the im- 
aginative mind as the most famous painting of 
the Louvre to the admiring oye. 

Every emotion is played upon, and when the 
storm breaks upon one’s senses it is diflicult to 
tell which istruly the most divino, the real or 
this powerful expression of the sams. So 
many good things comin: tozether on the same 
‘programine almost bewild*r one with delignt, 

and perhaps it would not be unhecoining to 
award Director Nikisch a word of praise for this 
most excellent programme. 

The coming concert aunounces Mr. Ferruccio 
B. Busoni, soloist, in Beethoven’s concerto for 
pianoforte, No. 4 in G maior, with orchestral se- 
lections from Haydn and Schumann. 


OTHER CONCERTS, 
The second concert of the series given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Sane 
ders Theatre took place last evening. ‘The 


programme was as follows: 
mepercure, “Hebrides,” ...... cc ceccccce Mendelssohn 
Aria, **La Reine de Saba,”’.........660.6..-.uounod 
BUILG, OP. Bh... were rece cervescesecs  HCRAIKOWBSKY 
Song, ‘the Eri King,” .. .. 2... ee ee ee oe SCDUDErt 
wverture, “Euryanthe,”.........cccccccce ce WOVE 
The Mendelssohn overture still keeps its 
romantic treshness, and the ‘lschaikowsky 
suite made aprofound impression. <A second 
hearing confirms the opinion lately expressed 
in these columns that the first and last move- 
ments are the work of a master of instramen- 
tation and a composer of great fancy, while 
the other movements suffer from a clever dis- 
play of eccentricity that takes the place of 
true musicial thought. Mrs, Lillian Norton 
was the singer, and she was very heartily ap- 
plauded. But her singing of the two arias 
' was chiefly characterized by its heartlessness. 
| A large audience in Music Hall last evening 
was delighted throughout the concert of the 
Austrian Juvenile band by the remarkable 
precision, swing and full, rich tone of the 
players under Mr, Steiner’s lead. The band, as 
in the previous concert, was  parttcularly 
happy in the performan:e of waltzes and na- 
tional music. ‘There will be two more of these 
exceedingly interesting concerts, this evening 
and Sunday evening, and no one should fail 
to hear these young players before they - 
the town. 


‘phonic poem, “Don Juan,” by Richard Strauss. 
‘It meantas music, pure and simple, 
cover. 
to have suggested it, the intention of 
poser was to depict the emotions of 
ish Hbertine as he jooks back, 
and fron rapture’s cloy.” 

Don Juan’s feelings under 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 


thelr OWn punishment w'th them. 
caused him were evident'y depicted 
waulinpg of the wind instrumenta. 


f 

What @ 
we fatled to dis. 7% 

Judging by the poem by Lenau, which fs gaia Pe 
the com @ 
the Span- 7 
‘flying from surfeit a 
According to the composer, | 
these circumétances were a 
They were not exactly a 
Coherent, and such reminiscences mut nave Carried 
The agony they |@ 
in the feartal cater- [7 
Now and then he | 


has a soothing momenvt tn the shape of a senenous bit of | | 
melody, but tt does not last long and the rocring and the | | 


groaulbg and the moral collie seize on bim agata and | _ 
ultra 7 


render him utterly miserable. The music is 


modern, full of sound and fury, and as music means |» 


nothing. In point of strle it Is 
Wagner and Saint Satas. 
rificed to tone color, 
instrumentation 


Everything is sac. 


predcminating. ‘The whole 
ef the Venusverg in “ Tannhauser,” of which tila ia too 
Otten @ glaring plagiarism, 


fearful agonies that the music indicated, the devil 
would have been shorteighied to lng 
to What must necesearlily have been a lighter torture. 
The work was vigorously, even brilliantiy played, bu! 
with mach rouguness in the strings and much of false 
intonation inthe wiad. Then came Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo fa D-minor, for plano, the solo part played by 
Mr. Alfred Gruenfeld. 
great flueucy, precision and elegance; he plays with 
case and elasticity, and with perfect 
but he has one 
mannerisms, and they are repeated over and over 
again, until at last they give a tiresome monotony to his 
playing. One of these was especially prominent in the 
andante, wn took tbe form of a sudden and unmean. 
ingly distinct or detached thump, that was invarlabiy 
followed by an cxtreme planissimo, the result 
being iInartistic, and producing an effect ef 
mechanical coldness. The finale was given 
With great dash and brilllancy, aod had wany 
fine moment; of technical display, but the per- 
formance of the concerio 48 a Whole was characterized 
more by tinxver-work toa by any deeper qualities. 
Judging by hia performance of lass night, we should 
Bay that Mr. Grnenfieli would be heard to 
much better advantage] tu a smaller hall and 
in ightér muels. Whether this be 50 or 
not it is certain that despite the energy and briiliancy 
that mirked his playlug of the conaerto, the perform: 
ance a3 a whole was tricky and cold. He was applaud- 
ei with immense enthusiasm and was twice recalled. 
|The concert ended wit Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony; which was read somewhat atiflly and un- 
sympathetically in the opening movement, «and 
‘with an aimvost§ eickly sugarinees in the 
| andante. The roughness that has of late 
characterized the playing of the strings was unp!eas- 
antly prominent, and the untunefulness of the wind Io- 
struments, notably of the first clarinetin its eqios in 
the andante, was distressing. The programme for the 
‘next concert ls: Symphony in E fiat, Haydn (No.1. 
'B.&H); Concerto for piano in G, Beethoven, and 
| Overture. Scherzo and Finale, Schumann. The soloist 
is tu be Mr. F. B. Busoni. 
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When it was all over, we 
feitthat if Don Jaan «xperienced auything like the) © 


him away at last 7 


The artist has a technique of / 
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LFRED GRUN.- 
FELD, a pianist of 


great European re- | phony No. 6 held 


pute and the posses- 
sor of endless decora- 
tions from music lov- 
ing potentates, was 
the soloist at last 
evening’s Symphony 
concert. 
with the further pres. 
tize of two successful 
concertsin New York. 
so it was natural that 
he should have received a cordial greeting 
when he appeared st the Friday rehearsal. | 


There is nothing striking in the persona] | 


appearance of Mr. Grunfeld; he seems 
genial and unaffected, giving no signs in 
either look or manner of the peculiarities 
which are commonly supposed to be asso- 


ciated with a highly developed artistic tem- ; 


perament. 


His playing did not stir his audience to 
any great degree of excitement, yet he was | 
listened to with profound attention and ' 


twice recalled at the conclusion of his per- : 


formance, 

He is not in any sense a showy player, and 
it was, possibly, because of the entire ab- 
sence of sensationul devices that no greater 
enthusiasm was created. While not partic- 


ularly magnetic in manner, there is often a | 


/come, : 
Beethoven’s magniscant pastoral 
the rapt attention of the 
audience until the close of the concert. It 
is always a rare treat to hear this wonder- 
ful tone picture, and yesterday Mr. N h 
was particularly happy in setting forth its 
numerable beauties. | 
There will be no concert this week. The 
announcements for Nov. 13 and 14 are 
Haydn, Symphony No.1 (B, and H.), in E- 


He came | tiat; Beethoven concerto for pianoforte, . 


No. 4, in or Schuman, overture, 
Scherzo, and finale; soloist, Mr. Ferruccio 
B. Busoni. 


, -_ 


The Symphony Concert, Soloist | ' 


Alfred Grunfeld, 4°“ 


"The Pianist Rfeartily Welcomed and 


Given a Grand Ovation—Manageéer 
Mapl-eson Annoumees a Great Con- 
cert-Notable Events Near at Band— 
Whe Austriam Boy’s Coming—Notes. 


The success attending tne first appearance 
in this ctty at Last eveniug’s symphony con- 


cert of Mr. Alfred Grunfeld, the pianist, was 


most @uiphatic, and this talented artist may 


| conidcntly.ecount up n a retiable following 


deal of fervor in his playing, as well as . 


constant evidence of keen artistic appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the compositions 
which he interprets. q 

Rubinstein’s concerto for pianoforte in D 
minor, No. 4, op. 70. was the selection he 
chose for first performance here, and was 
one well adapted to displaying his sober, 
thoughtful style of playing. 

More brilliant pian.sts have been heard . 
here in the past, but it is safe to say that 
very few have given greater pleasure to 
the musical student. His technique is, of 
course, well nigh perfect. No pianist 
could, in these days, gain distinction who 
was not a master of the mechanics of his 
art. In his playing there is none of that | 
agressive violence so noticeable in the | 
work of many famous performers. Yet 
there is no lack of strength in his forte pas- 
Sages, a8 was well shown in the brilliant 
final movement of Rubinstein’s concerto. 

Hs touch 18 of rare delicacy and marked 
precision. Particularly delightful is his 

1ADISSiMoO, and also of uncommon excel- 
ance is his phrasing and contrasts of tone 
color. 
| Mr. Greenfield is announced shortly to 
| five aseriesof piano recitals here, which | 

will offer greater opportunities for judging , 
of his virtuosity, 

A novelty on Mr. Nikisch’s pr 
was the performance of Richard 
symphonic poem, “Don Juan.” 
ceedingly showy 
effects, skilful } 
harmonized. 

is. not 


amme ; 
trauss’ 
itis an ex. | 
work, bright in unigde . 
contrived and richiy | 
® composition, how. | 


ever. of even excellence, | 


here in Boston curing the season. ) 
Mr. Grunield chose the concerto in D 
minor by Rubinstein for nis contribution to 


' the programme, and the selection was an 
excellent oue, its stronzly contrasted move... 
adinirably to display the 


ments serving 
pianist’s varied gifts. His playing of the 
opening movement instantly arrested and 
held the attention of the audience, the clean 
cJear ¢xecution, the pure limaped tone, and 
the admirable taste shown tn ihis portion of 
the work, gaining an instant recognition of 
the player’s m isterly skill ana command over 


' his instrument. 


A remarkably fire interpretation of the 


; Moderato assai’ followed, in wi.ich the lovely 


theme was sung upon the piipo whh fuultiess 
grace and rare ‘xpression, the pianissimo 
D@Ssagzes Deing ulven hike fhe Whisper of 
falling leaves, and with u dainty touch that 
Surprised and delighted all hearers, The 
bold, free style of the finalalegro was caught 


| 
| 


With equal success, and the concerto brought | 


fo a brilliant ending that called out a great 

Ovation for the pianist and gave hima well 

Merited recogniticn of his grand abilities, 
Mr, Nikiseh introduced his programme for 


_ the concert with the first perfo:m ince here 


of the symvhone poem “Don Jnan” by 
Richara Strauss, and ended it with Beetno- 
ven’s ‘*Pastorale” syniphony. 

The “Don Juan” poem affurds amvle scope 
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the qualities which the new pianist possesses, 
jj and very likely did not show him in altogether 
ithe most favorable light, it nevertheless 
proved him to be a man of mark, who has 
won by substantial and straightforward work 
the eminent position and complimentary titles 
which are his in Europe. He belongs anong 
the executants rather than the interpreters, 
and his command of the key-board is re- | 
markable for its force and also for its finesse | 
—thus touching the extremes of technical | 
_pianism—and also beinz both bold and sure | 
in meeting all the other tests to which a wr-_ 
tuoso of this day must respond. It is true that | 
this force is sometimes abused and that finesse | 
displayed fantastically, as itis also apparent | 
that sweetness of sound is often substituted 
for suavity of sentiment. But Mr. Griinfeld’s | 
| peculiar excellences—which will undoubtedly | 
shine most clearly in a diversified programme | 


of music more nearly approaching the cham-| of 


ber style—are so many that it would be un- 
reasonable to complain because in his con- 


certo he did not supply something, the lack of || 


which was evidently due to his temperament | 


and the general course of his art work. "he |@ 


concert began with a turgid and tumultuous 
| thing by young Richard Strauss, who cals it 
a symphonic poem, and bases it upon some 
verses about Don Juan, by Lenaus. The 
poem does not mean much and the music 
less. Itis noisily rich, soundingly sensuous, 
clamorous to the top of all the brazen lungs 
of the orchestra, demonstrative with.,almost 
every known instrument of 


or vociferous authors of the time. It has 


some pretty melodies, some splendid instru: \7 
mental effects and some big climaxes; but it | 
has no more consistency aud meaning than a |p 
turbulent sunset full of huge clouds and | 


vapors resplendent with all the fierce, full 
colors of the celestial palette. That it mig": 


be made to appear at least as meaning more, | 
is possible ; for Mr. Nikisch did not mana;e | 
with it as if he understood it himself, being 2 | 
great part of the time froma half-beat to a § 


whole one behind the orchestra and having 
no power to prevent false entrances and in- 


provised dissonances. Beethoven’s “Pasto- | 


ral” symphony ended the evening ina per 
formance which ranged from the accepta!:-< 
and mediocre to the absolutely bad. 
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Young Strauss started in life as a disciple of | 
music; but he j 


an an 
of expressing eve 
has little invention, and his musical thoughts | 


is supposed 


percussion | 
and imitative of nearly all the fantastic |) 
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Brahms and a believer in absolute 
eyed from Vienna, and as. 


. 


‘he came near Weimar he saw suddenly a zreat 


ht. Ever since he has embraced tne belief 
he now uses music as the vehicle 

ing but music; for he 
are of little worth. symphonic poem 
: to portray in music the recoliec- 
tions and regrets of a jaded voluptuary. Now, 
granting that music is capable of doing this, 
what do we find in this ecompnsition? There 


are recollections, not of Don Juan, but of Liszt 


and of Wagner. There are also regrets, but 
the regrets come from the hearers. ‘There is 
plenty of fuss and fuming; there are passages. 
of brilliant instrumentation, some of them 


original, some of them borrowed; there is a 
dramatic effect near the close; but is there 
any genuine passion or any real terror fr 

th The hero of 
‘Strauss is not the rake-helly mau of the 


the nning to the end? 


legend, the sneering scoundrel of Moliére or 


the impaasive figure in Baudelaire’s poem who | 
assumes such gigantic proportions after he has 


aiven Charon the demanded coin. Nor does 
e music echo even faintly the passién of 


Lenau. Besides, Den Juan was more direct 


in his methods. His wooing was as sudden 


and as violent as his descent tothe lower 


regions. According to Strauss, he was verbose, 


tond of turning corners, something of a meta- 
physician, and a goed deal of a bore. en 
he made love he beat upon a triangle, and 
when he was dyspeptic he confided his woes to 
instruments that moaned in sympathy. 


There was once a German who wrote an 


italian opera for Italian singers. hen "Don 


Juan’? is mentioned to musician or theatre- 


dashing Spaniard killing 


ina under the 
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‘and Schumann’s Overture, Sherzc 
Mr, F. B, Busoni will be the pian 


“a Pair of Fine Musiciens, 10 

[Special Correspondence of the Transcript? eae 
New York, Oct. 24, 1891," 

The first appearance in America of the Grun-— 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. ‘Che fact 
that Alfred Griinfeld was long court pianist” 
to the emperors of Austria and Germany, _ 
that his brother Heinrich was violoncellist to” 


the emperor of Germany, and that both vere. 


great favorites of the Vienna and Berlin public if 
has raised the expectations of connoisseurs, 1M 
is no exaggeration to say that the audience Ww 
in a condition of continually growing enthusi- 
asm throughout the concert. A touch like that — 
of Alfred Griinfeld, whose pianissimo 18 
a breath, butis heard inevery part of the exten-— 
sive hall, and whose fortissimo will rival that 
ofany pianist, without any of the attendant 
hardness which we so often hear, has rarely 
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been heard in New York. In Liszt’s arran 
heard an entire orchestra with all its ra a- 
tions of strength and variety of color, Other 


favori, Schubert’s impromptu in B-flat, 
romance and Triumerei by Schumann, and §@y- 
eral original pieces, After the last one of these, 
a Hungarian Rhapsody, in which certain 


the audience vociferously demanding an 
encore, Mr. Griinfeld played an origimal 
arrangement of Strauss’s waltzes, whieh 
nearly set the audience to dancing. Hem 


& 
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the! yich Griinfeld possesses an exceeding? 
sionai | warm and sympathetic tone, and @ tac. 
ove | ity to produce every possible effect. In selec: 
&'g 444 tions from Moskowski, Schumann 4 d Po 
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jin these days runs in the streets of Paris, [ 


: . ; “he ‘Concert was as follows: : in. i ~ 
faniliar “Pasiorale”. symphouy endea the || [ast Symphony concert, Is Mr. Albert Griin- | e | Vienna and Berlin. [He played in the con- 


| ’ | ‘Symphonie Poem, “Don Juan.”........+-R» Strauss. || certo with clearness, ease and precision. but | 
concert. , feld’s Boston début in the Rubinstein D- Concerto for pianoforte in D minor... .. +s Rubinstein. | singularly enough, although . man of such 
The next concert comes on the evening of |} minor concerto for pianoforte. While this | Symphony No. 6, *Pastoral’’............-Leethoven., | , , 


Nov. 14, when Mr Ferrucio B. ya ; ° ¥: - technique, his forte’ was often extremely 
Diunist, will be the solotst, AF rie ae work and its reading cannot have shown al! Nikolaus Lenau took our old friend Don } metallic, and his pianissimo seemed to depand 


gramme will bo Haydn’s symp ony No. 1in || the qualities which the new pianist possesses, Juan de Tenorio and made him overinto a] entirely upon the use of the “soft” | 
E flat, Beethoven’s concerto No. 4 i G |] and very likely did not show himin altogether | cross between Faust and the Preacher of | pedal. According to the criticisms of 1 
| meer aud Sehumannh’s overture, scherzound | the most favorable light, it nevertheless | J Jerusalem, and Richard Strauss has chosen foreigners of authority, Mr. Gruenfeld isj | 
: ” proved him to be a man of mark, who has Lenau’s poem for the text of a musical sermon. beard to greater advantage in COnmaaam | | 
by substantial and straightforward work | ia li isc ches” of 8 vary. citerem) a 
won Dy substantia Bint Young Strauss started in life as a disciple of | demand ler hall. N hile th | 
the eminent position and complimentary titles : sad ply peerscuteliag ng gibi sce Bi jeg 
posits ‘ | Johannes Brahms and a believer in absolute } admirable features in his performance of Sat- || 
which are his in Europe. He helongs a nong music; but he journeyed from Vienna, and as | urday evening, there wasa lack of the true) 
the executants rather than the Interpreters, i he came near Weimar he saw suddenly a rreat virility that includes unaffect ed tenderness. 
and his command of the key-board is re 7 light. Ever since he has embraced tne belief | The playing of this concerto in the spirit of 
markable for its force and also for its finesse | ot Liszt, and he now uses music as the vehicle the composer is not ; akin to the cutting of 
'—thus touching the extremes of technical 4 of expressing everything but music; for he } cameos or the painting of perfumed fans. | 
pianism—and also beinz both bold ani sure | J has little invention, and his musical thoughts The symphony was the “Pastoral.” The. 
in meeting all the other tests to which a 7r- | _ are of little worth. ‘This symphonic poem | or evened wee played Mie g che” henuaaal 
‘uoso of this day must respond. Itistrue that | : is supposed to portray in music the recoliec- | 7 ty, ad t ‘Gd cote wy * \ © RCRROres: 
this force is sometimes abused and that finesse | tions and regrets of a jaded voluptuary. Now, | who waited contidentiy for the appearance of 
S SO8ce te ou | granting that music is capable of doing this, the nightingale, quail, cuckoo and thunder 
what do we tind in this compnsition? There | storm. 
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displayed fantastically, as itis also apparen 


that sweetness of sound is often substituted are recollections, not of Don Juan, but of Liszt The programme of the concert Nov. 14 will 
for suavity of sentiment. But Mr. Griinfelds & and of Wagener. There are also regrets, but | include Haydn’s Symphony No. 1 in E flat; 
| peculiar excellences—which will undoubted’y  & the regrets come from the hearers. There is | Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G major, 
shine most clearly in a diversified programm { plenty of fuss and fuming; there are passages and Schumann’s Overture, Sherzo and Finale, 
| of music more nearly approaching the chan ) of brilliant instrumentation, some of them | Mr. F. B. Busoni will be the pees: 
| ber style—are so many that it would be u : original, some of them borrowed; there is a Hite HALE. 
| reasonable to complain because in his c» ‘ dramatic effect near the Seats aes at A Pair of Fine Musici 
certo he did not supply something, the lack o! any genuine passion or any real _ terror trom air ne Musicians. 


. | the beginning to the end? The hero ot | [Special Correspondence of the Transcript,} 
which was evidently due to ; his septic dale r . Strauss is not the rake-helly mau of the | New YorKE Oct. 24, 1891 
and the general course of his art work. he , legend, the sneering scoundrel of Moliére or : 4 . 24, . 


concert began with a turgid and tumultuous | the impassive figure in Baudelaire’s poem who | The first ei orto sya is rer of the Grun 
thing by young Richard Strauss, who ca'ls it Ff assumes such gigantic proportions after he has f feld brothers took piace jast evening ln the 
a symphonic poem, and bases it upon some — & given Charon the demanded coin. Nor does || Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. ‘Che fact 
verses about Don Juan, by Lenaus. The the music echo even faintly the passién of | that Alfred Griinfeld was long court pianist 

| neice ae -Lenau. Besides, Don Juan was more direct. | to the emperors of Austria and Germany, 
poem does not mean much and the music — Boy « ; Dew : ; 
fecs, Itis noisily rich, soundingly sensuous, jam 'in his methods. His wooing was as sudden | that his brother Heinrich was violoncellist to 
eth 4 h Y € all th “" een luncs |e _and as violent as his descent tothe lower } the emperor of Germany, and that both were 
clamorous to the top OF a iS Urasen ee ie | regions, According to Strauss, he was verbose, | great favorites of the Vienna and Berlin public, 

of the orchestra, demonstrative with.almo 


' wa | tond of turning corners, something of a meta- | has raised the expectations of connoisseurs, It- 
every known instrument of percussion & physician, and a good deal ofa bore. When } i, no exaggeration to say that the audience was 


and imitative of nearly all the fantas' | te made love he beat upon a triangle, and |] ;,, 4 condition of continually growing enthusi- 
or vociferous authors of the time. It ha | when he was dyspeptic he confided his woes to | 4 
. co | pe ecceten } ¥ h asm throughout the concert. A touch like that 
some pretty melodics, some splendid inst: I instruments that moaned In sympathy. + a3 preter ver i 
| y ’ :. ‘ ' hark ow Berman wi t of Alfred Grinfeld, whose piranissiemo 18 
mental effects and some big climaxes; bu! cre eng yak agp apotheke ee f th 
ee REPT gah Italian opera for Italian singers. When ‘Don § ® breath, but is heard inevery part of the exten- 
has no more consistency and meaning a Juan’ is mentioned to musician or theatre- | sive hall, and whose fortissimo will rival that | 
turbulent sunset full’ of huge clouds We : voer, he rembers a dashing Spaniard killing | of any pianist, without any of the attendant 
vapors resplendent with all the fierce, | ‘an ald man and chucking Zerlina under the 7 hardness which we so often hear, has rarely 
colors of the celestial palette. That it m's chin, running away trom his wife and loving | been heard in New York. In Liszt’s arrange- 
| be made to appear at least as meaning m Donna Anna, mocking the Statue, but wel- | ment of Isolde’s great aria one might believe he | 
'is possible; for Mr. Nikisch did not mana coming the awful steps outside the banquet | heard an entire orchestra with all its grada- ' 
with it as if he understood it himself, being hall, although he then anticipates eternal | tions of strength and variety of color. Other 


great part of the time froma half-beat | | flames. And humming immortal strains, he } gejections played were Reethoyen’s andante 


whole one behind the orchestra and has es ee eae as 7 heyory yt favori, Schubert’s impromptu in B-flat, the 


no power to prevent false entrances and ihe the work of the one is an opera and that of romance and Triumerei by Schumann, and sey- 
yrovised dissonances. Beethoven’s “Pa ° . eral original pieces. After the last one of these, 
I \ the other a symphonic poem, and therefore Pate 
ral” symphony ended the evening ina ! they are not to be named together, there re- | % Hungarian Rhapsody, in which certain 
formance which ranged from the accept mains the overture to ‘‘Don Giovanni,” in | cymbal effects are imitated to perfection, 
and mediocre to the absolutely bad. which the life of a libertine with its dash and | the audience vociferously demanding an 
sparkle and the inevitable horrors of the end |} encore, Mr. Griinfeld played an original 
is more musically suggested. ‘arrangement of Strauss’s waltzes, which | 
_'This symphonic poem, played for the first || nearly set the audience to dancing. Hein- | 
time in Boston, was loudly applauded by the| yich Griinfeld possesses an exceedingly | 
audience, and probably in spite of eccasional warm and sympathetic tone, and a facil. ‘ 


roughness the orchestra made the most of the alec | 
composition. Still greater applause was given ity to produce every possible effect. In 8 


t . Alf de hi tions from Moskowski, Schumann and Popper, 
SE eLawy in tate city on : slaniec a pee | as well as in a Beethoven sonata which he 
heard in the Rubinstein concerto in D minor. || Played with his brother, he showed @ fine con- 

ception and feeling. MusIcus. — 
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[ON COMMONWEALTH. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


The fourth Symphory concert began with Richard 
'Strauss’s setting of Lenau’s poem, ‘Don Juan.’ Richard, 
who is of a different family from the tricksy Edouard and 
the dapper Johann of Vienna, puts his thoughts into the 
form of the ‘symphonic poem’. While he is testing his 
‘streagth in composition, the ‘symphonic poem’ is just the 
vehicle for his experiments; for it is formless and does 
‘not demand musical sequence of any sort, so that, if a 
young composer is prolific of ideas and has not the 
technique and restraint to make a master work, symmet- 
rical, artistic and beautiful, he can lose himself in the 
mazes of this convenient and nondescript concoction. 
Richard has ideas, millions of them, and his ‘Don Juan,’ 
as a piece of instrumentation, is as startling and sugges- 
‘tive as it is incoherent and elusive. The public can 
afford to bear with this young man during his sprouting 
period; for ‘Don Juan’ is an improvement over ‘Italy,’ the 
‘ambitious production with which Mr. Gericke introduced | 
the young man to Boston. His next work will be calm- 
er and more artistic than ‘Don Juan’. Itis inevitable: in 7 
music as in life there exists a wild oats period. Strauss— 
has a natural bent in instrumentation and delights in 
gorgeous combinations. Lenau’s poem is a little too 
sensual for Richard, who is first of all barbaric and ro- 
bust. The piece was splendidly played. 
Alfred Griinfeld was the pianist at the concert, play- 

ing Rubinstein’s D-minor concerto. He has a prodi~' 
gious technique and a finger-grip like iron; his touch, too, | 
is remarkably clear; but whether he has sentiment and | 
the fine poetic temperament remains to be seen. His | 
playing was well received, and, after the concert, various 
and contrary were the expressions of opinion. Griinfeld 
| gives a series of recitals very soon. Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ 
‘symphony completed the fourth programme, and Mr. 
Nikisch made its familiar measures interesting. 


2 2 
on 


THE SYMPHONY. 


The very interesting programme of the fourth | which it must always give to any cultivated audi- | 
t 


symphony rehearsal and concert had for its first 
concert one of the many new works that were 
promised at the commencement of the season: 
Richard Strauss’s symphonic poem, “Don Juan.” 


Young Strauss’s career during the past ten years 
appears to have been an enviably successful one. 
To have succeeded Von Bulow as uirector of the 


} famous Meiningen Orchestra, and to have received | 


the appointment as court conductor in Liszt’s old 
stronghold, Weimar, is to have greater good for- 
#tune than most young musicians, even of unusual 
Ptalent, enjoy nowadays. “Don Juan” is quite in 
the vein of modern orchestral writing. Suggested 
to the composer by an extremely sensuous poem 
of Nicolas Lenaus, the music, like its inscription 


isofa strongly passionate nature. Still. tropical 


pas it is, there is not discoverable in it 


Pavy tendency towards coarseness or noise. 
Without introductory measures, the work starts off 


vith a brilliant, impetuous theme given out by | 


ithe full orchestra, excepting the heavy brass 
instruments. This, and a broad, sustained melody, 


pin structure and treatment vividly recalling 
} Wagner, constitute the principal subjects. The » 


orchestration is rich and suggestive, the use of 
the strings being particularly effective. The 
grand climax near the end is splendidly worked 
sup; and the close is gloomy enough to 
arouse feelings of satisfaction in the breast of the 
most pessimistic of beings. Altogether, ‘*Don 


thusiastic recalls. | 
Beethoven’s **Pastoral” symphony was the clos- 
ing number and evidently gave that pleasure 


ence when it is well played, for received close 
attention. The work of the orchestra was not- 
ably better than it has been of late, the pianissimo 


playing being especially good. Mr. Nikisch’s | 


reading was sympathetic and well balanced,except 
thatthe tempo of the last movement, as it seemed 
to us, was too slow throughout. 

: _ T. P. CURRIER. 
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FOURTH CONCERT. 


| At the fourth Symphony concert at Music ; 
hall this season, Saturday evening, Oct. 31, 
this was the programme: Ro aa. 
Richard Strauss. mphonic Poem — “Don 
| Juan.” (First time in Bos- 
n. fe j ie } 
Concerto for Pianoforte in 
D minor, No. 4,op.70. | | 
Moderato.—Moderato assai, 
—Allegro assai. _ eee 
Symphony No. 6. 
toral.”’ 


| Rubinstein. 


" Beethoven. 


Juan” is musically attractive and is clearly the.. 


product of strong, well disciplined {talent. How 

_it would strike the ear after repeated hearings can 
Only be guessed at. But important works, es- 
pecially of a dramatic nature, may surely be ex- 
pected inthe near future from the hand that 
penned this brilliant orchestral piece. It was 
finely played. Mr. Nikisch’s genius as a dramatic 
conductor was evident throughout, and hearty ap- 
plause followed its conclusion. 

} Mr. Alfred Gruenfeld, the celebrated Viennese 
} pianist,was the soloist, and the work he performed 
‘§Wwas Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. Mr. Gruen- 
¥ feld bears the reputation of being one of the most 

finished and elegant pianists of Europe. His touch 
is famous for its wonderful clearness, delicacy aud 
elasticity, and his command over all the varieties 
of tone of which the pianoforte is capable is said 
to be complete. In view of these well established 
facts, then, it would be unreasonable to ascribe 
that which was unsatisfactory in his performan- 

to anything more than miscalculation as to t\® 


Symphonic Poem—"“Don Juan” by Richard 
i Strauss. The great brilliancy of this highly 
colored tone-picture cannot be denied. It 
must be conceded that its author possesses the 
knowledge of and has succeeded in bringing 
° the whole power of the modern orchestra to his 
“assistance in this poem. It does seem, however, 
_asifhe was aiming more for stunning effect, 
than for pure, unalloyed, pleasurable music. 
The wood, brass, parchment and everything 
else in the orchestra visible to the eye was 
| brought into requisition to help swell the 
tonal, noisy effect. But it seemed as if there 
was too much of this wholesale tone business. 
| The horns, so beautiful in tone quality when 
carefully played, were so overblown as to pro- 
duce a coarse, unpleasant impression of their 


amount of strength he needed to expend in ordé\,} 104) utility, and so with some of the otherin=. 


a to fill Music Hall. In point of tempi, energy, 
phrasing, free and clear execution, the concerto 
was splendidly played. Accent and rhythm too 


were expressive, and artistically maintained; and 


though there was aslightly military air about his 
musical conception, it was at least free from all 
traces of sentimentality. The one disappointing 
feature was the hardness of touch displayed by 
the pianist. Mr. Gruenfeld’s digital strength is 
simply enormous. If every note was not dis- 
tinctly heard in the furthermost recesses of the 
hall, it was through no fault of his; and it must 
be said that’ though of clearness there was no 
lack, both delicacy and that Rubinstein-like 
warmth and breadth of style that the work de- 
mands were conspicuous by their absence. There 
can be no doubt, however, that further acquaint- 
ance with Music Hall will enable Mr. Gruenfeld 
to calculate his dynamic effects more accurately. 


struments. From an out-door standpoint, the 

| rendition and effect of the piece was fine, but 
too much of itina hall is too severe on the 
ears. We doubt if Strauss, or Von Biilow, if 
they were conducting this piece, would permit 
quite so much volume to come forth from the 
orchestra. But perhaps Mr. Strauss intended 
‘itforsuch purposes. 
Mr. Alfred Griinfeld was: the second novelty. 
He is a pianist who occupies a high position in 


4 » gon is. ia 


the capital of Austria as one of the greatest 
‘modern pianists: that meansagood dealin 
these days of numerous great pianists. Yet 
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THE SYMPHONY. Beethoven’s ‘*Pastoral” symphony was the clos- 
1} » tut , ing number and evidently gave that pleasure 
1€ very Interesting programme of the fourth / which it must always give to any cultivated audi- 
symphony rehearsal and concert had for its first | @M¢¢ When it is well played, for it received close 
concert one of the many new works that were | 2ttention. The work of the orchestra was not- 
| promised at the commencement of the season 4 tag 3 than it has been of late, the pianissimo 
: ‘ . af sas ; 
} Richard Strauss’s symphonic ‘6 a rst A ae especially good. Mr. Nikisch’s 
q ymphonic poem, “Don Juan.” | reading was sympathetic and well balanced,except 
| Young Strauss’s career during the past ten years | thatthe tempo of the last movement, as it seemed 
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MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


The fourth Symphory concert began with Richard 
Strauss’s setting of Lenau’s poem, ‘Don Juan.’ Richard, 


who is of a different family from the tricksy Edouard and 
the dapper Johann of Vienna, puts his thoughts into the 
form of the ‘symphonic poem’. While he is testing his 
streagth in composition, the ‘symphonic poem’ is just the 
vehicle for his experiments; for it is formless and does 
not demand musical sequence of any sort, so that, if a 
young composer is prolific of ideas and has not the 
technique and restraint to make a master work, symmet- 
‘rical, artistic and beautiful, he can lose himself in the 
imazes of this convenient and nondescript concoction. 
Richard has ideas, millions of them, and his ‘Don Juan,’ 
as a piece of instrumentation, is as startling and sugges- 
tive as it is incoherent and elusive. The public can 
afford to bear with this young man during his sprouting 
period; for ‘Don Juan’ is animprovement over ‘Italy,’ the 
ambitious production with which Mr. Gericke introduced 
the young manto Boston. His next work will be calm- 
er and more artistic than ‘Don Juan’. It is inevitable: in- 
music as in life there exists a wild oats period. Strauss 
has a natural bent in instrumentation and delights in 
gorgeous combinations. Lenau’s poem is a little too 
sensual for Richard, who is first of all barbaric and ro- 
bust. The piece was splendidly played. 

Alfred Griinfeld was the pianist at the concert, play- 
ing Rubinstein’s D-minor concerto. He has a_prodi- 
gious technique and a finger-grip like iron; his touch, too, 
is remarkably clear; but whether he has sentiment and 
the fine poetic temperament remains to be seen. His 
playing was well received, and, after the concert, various | 
and contrary were the expressions of opinion. Griinfeld | 
gives a series of recitals very soon. Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ | 
Svmphony completed the fourth programme, and Mr. 
Nikisch made its familiar measures interesting. | 


appears to have been an enviably successful one, | 


‘To have succeeded Von Bulow as uirector of the 
famous Meiningen Orchestra, and to have received 


| the appointment as court conductor in Liszt’s old 


stronghold, Weimar, is to have greater good for- 
‘tune than most young musicians, even of unusual 
talent, enjoy nowadays. ‘*Don Juan’ igs quite in 
the vein of modern orchestral writing. Suggested 
tothe composer by an extremely sensuous poem 
of Nicolas Lenaus, the music, like its inscription 


isofastrongly passionate nature. Still. tropical | 


as it is, there is not discoverable in it 


/jany tendency towards coarseness or noise. 


‘Without introductory measures, the work starts off 
Witha brilliant, impetuous theme given out by 
the full orchestra, excepting the heavy brass 
lustruments. This, and a broad, sustained melody, 
in structure and treatment vividly recalling 


Wagner, constitute the principal subjects. The - 
orchestration is rich and suggestive, the use of | 


the strings being particularly effective. The 
srand climax near the end is splendidly worked 


}up; and the close is gloomy enough to 
; arouse feelings of satisfaction in the breast of the 


most pessimistic of beings. Altogether, ‘*Don 
Juan” is musically attractive and is clearly the 
product of strong, well disciplined {talent. How 
it would strike the ear after repeated hearings can 


Only be guessed at. But important works, es- 3 


pecially of a dramatic nature, may surely be ex- 
pectedin the near future from the hand that 
penned this brilliant orchestral piece. It was 


j finely played. Mr. Nikisch’s genius as a dramatic 


conductor was evident throughout, and hearty ap- 
piause followed its conclusion. 
Mr. Alfred Gruenfeld, the celebrated Viennese 


_pianist,was the soloist,and the work he performed 
;Was Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. Mr. Gruen- . 
‘feild bears the reputation of being one of the most H 
linished and elegant pianists of Europe. His touch | 
| 1s famous for its wonderful clearness, delicacy aud 


elasticity, and his command over all the varieties 
of tone of which the pianoforte is capable is said 


to be complete. In view of these well established ~ 
The horns, so beautiful in tone quality when 


facts, then, it would be unreasonable to ascribe 
that which was unsatisfactory in his performan - 
to anything more than miscalculation as to t\® 


amount of strength he needed to expend in orde\, 


to fill Musie Hall. In point of tempi, energy, 


phrasing, free and clear execution, the concerto | 


was splendidly played. Accent and rhythm too 
were expressive, and artistically maintained; and 
though there was aslightly military air about his 
musical conception, it was at least free from all 
traces of sentimentality. The one disappointing 
feature was the hardness of touch displayed by 
the pianist. Mr. Gruenfeld’s digital strength is 
simply enormous. If every note was not dis- 
tinctly heard in the furthermost recesses of the 
hall, it was through no fault of his; and it must 
be said that though of clearness there was ho 
lack, both delicacy and that Rubinstein-like 
warmth and breadth of style that the work de- 
mands were conspicuous by their absence. There 
can be no doubt, howeyer, that further acquaint- 
ance with Music Hall will enable Mr. Gruenfeld 
to calculate his dynamic effects more accurately. 
He was given a cordial reception and several en- 


to us, was too slow throughout. 
T. P. CURRIER. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


FOURTH CONCERT. 

At the fourth Symphony concert at Music 
hall this season, Saturday evening, Oct. 31, 
this was the programme: : : 
Richard Strauss. Symphonic Poem — “Don | | 


uan.” (First time in Bos- | 
ton.) | 


Rubinstein. Concerto for Pianoforte in | 
D minor, No. 4, op. 70. | 
Moderato.—Moderatoassai, | | 
—Allegro assai. 


Beethoven. Symphony No. 6. “Pas- | | 
toral.”’ | | 
Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Andante molto moto.—Al- 
> ah Aliegro; Allegret- 
O. 


The first of the two novelties presented were 
Symphonic Poem—"Don Juan’ by Richard 
Strauss. The great brilliancy of this highly 
colored tone-picture cannot be denied. It 
must be conceded that its author possesses the 
knowledge of and has succeeded in bringing 


° the whole power of the modern orchestra to his 


assistance in this poem. It does seem, however, 
asifhe was aiming more for stunning effect, 
than for pure, unalloyed, pleasurable music. 
The wood, brass, parchment and everything 
else in the orchestra visible to the eye was 
brought into requisition to help swell the 
tonal, noisy effect. But it seemed as if there 
was too much of this wholesale tone business. 


carefully played, were so overblown as to pro- 
duce a coarse, unpleasant impression of their 
real utility, and so with some of the other in- 
struments. From an out-door standpoint, the 
rendition and effect of the piece was fine, but 
too much of itina hall is too severe on the 
ears. We doubt if Strauss, or Von Biilow, if 
they were conducting this piece, would permit 
quite so much volume to come forth from the 
orchestra. But perhaps Mr, Strauss intended 
it for such purpose, 

Mr. Alfred Griinfeld was the second novelty. 
He is a pianist who occupies a high position in 
the capital of Austria as one of the greatest of | 
modern pianists: that meansagood dealin 
these days of numerous great pianists. Yet 
there is no question but his position is equal to 
the foremost of them. 
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SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


he used pow forthe perp of agin ont. , MR R YJ 
eno" 7s how to play staccato, legato and how to on ‘ oer 
| hand end @ musical phrase in a proper 
‘manner, | While at times his tone 
= eis te eee 
’ to be a most 
= | fascinating artist. We hope to hear Y. CONCERT. 
: m in a wider fel, when he will have full 
opportunity to show what he can really do. 
The “Pastoral” symphony, barring a few 
E ps, was well played according to Mr. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, AT 8, P. M. 
Nikisch’s interpretation. There was a slight | 
improvement noticeable in two or three cres- . 
s of the orchestta, and the strings ap- PRUOR AI ee 
ese 
Jt is : under storm in 
& last movement nt be considerably bet. , pbdevasecneci hes No. 1, (B. & H.), in E flat. 
‘tor vr Adagio; Allegro con spirito.— 
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BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PrANororrtE, No. 4, in G@ major. 
op. 50. 
Allegro moderato.—Andante con moto.—Rondo. 


(Cadenzas by Busonl. ) 


SCHUMANN, OVERTURE, SCHERZO, and FINALE. op. 50. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. FERRUCCIO B. BUSONI. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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‘ficulty, 


¥, requiring the strength of a Sampson, 
the delicacy of an elf,and the technique of 
Rubenstein himself to bring it out in all its 
glory. Mr. Griinfeld succeeded in doing al; 
this to the satisfaction of those interested in 
the performance of this colossal concerto. Mr. 
Grinfeld possesses the necessary physique, as 
well as the self-consciousness of being able to 
do what he attempts; for his wrists, hands and 
fingers possess the strength and velocity for 
the playing of any pianoforte music written. 
This was demonstrated in the last movement 
of the Concerto, where all the powers of a 
great pianist are brought into requisition. We 
thought at first he was going to prove a 
“pounder” but were happily disappointed for 
he used power for the purpose of bringing out 
the required musical effects. Mr. Griinfeld | 
knows how to play staccato, legato and how to _ 
begin and end a musical phrase in a proper 
finished manner. While at times his tone 
seemed somewhat dry and hard, it was on the 
whole satisfactory, showing him to be a most 
wonderful, fascinating artist. We hope to hear 
him in a wider field, when he will have ful] 
opportunity to show what he can really do. 

The “Pastoral” symphony, barring a few 
slips, was well played according to Mr. 
Nikisch’s interpretation. There was a slight 
improvement noticeable in two or three cres- | 
cendos of the orchestra, and the strings ap- | 
peared to do a little better than usual, but the | 
brass is still too brassy. The thunder storm in | 
the last movement might be considerably bet- 
tered. | ! 
JAMES M. TRAcY. 


BOSTON 


Boston Music 


SEASON 1891-92. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


Y. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, AT a, 2 me. 


HAYDN, 


BEETHOVEN. 


SCHUMANN, 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 1, (B. & H.), in E flat. 


Adagio; Allegro con spirito.— 


Andante. Minuet.—Fina le 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in G major. 
op. 00. 
Allegro moderato..Andante con moto.—Rondo 


(Cadenzas by Busonl.) 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO, and FINALE. Op. dv. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FERRUCCIO B. BUSONI. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


a De WN ohae 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the fifth symphony concert 
was as follows: 

Haydn: Symphony in E-flat (B. & H. No. 1). 
Besthoven; Planoforte Concerto No. 4, in G major, 
iia; Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 50. 

Ms. Ferruccio B. Busoni was the pianist. 

One of the most delightful concerts the Sym- 
phony Orchestra has yet given! How long is it 
since Haydn’s E-flat Symphony has been heard 
here? It seems an age. It used to be one of the 
regular standbys in the old Harvard Musical 
days, as it is one of the finest Of the composer’s 
works in this form. Itis full of originality, of 
things that were very new in its time. Take 
the effect with which the introductory Adagio 
sets out, those unisons (not octaves) of the bas- 
soons,’celli and double-basses: itsounds wonder 
fully modern. Then that piling up of glory upon 
glory in parts of the Finale; thatis a foretaste 
of Beethoven in one of his finest and most char- 
acteristic moods. One finds thronghout the 
work, besides and added to the true Hlaydn 
genlality and sense for beauty, a strength, a 
Jargeness of forms such as the master did not 
always see fit to em ploy. The performance was 
admirable, in fine Sympathy wiih the spirit of 
the work; Mr. Kneisel’s playing of the little 
80lo variation in the Andante was especially ex- 
quisite, 


| 


| 
| 


he realized it, his sterling purity and simplicity. 
of style, free as it was of all tricks and affecta-~ 


tions, his genuine depth of emotion, and un- 


excellent clearness and coherence with which > 


s 


failing sense for musical beauty made 


his performance of the work one of the 


most enjoyable we have ever heard. Still, with 
all its excellences and beauties, one could not 
but feel that a certain something was lacking, 
There was no academic dryness in Mr. Busoni’s 


playing; it was warm and emotional toa high © 


degree; but it was not highly magnetic. He 
failed to reveal the full magic of some of Beet- 
hoven’s wonderful passages, there was not quite 
the lion’s paw there. One admired and enjoved, 


but one was not elated and _ irresistibly 


carried away. The work done by the orchestra 


in the accompaniment was not of the best, and __ 


in some places Mr. Nikisch seemed to refuse to 
adapt himself to the pianist’s tempo. Mr. 
Busoni’s cadenzas, albeit not quite in character 
with the work, are brilliant and interesting; 
they aim at something more than mere display. 

The next programme is: Lalo, overture to"Le 
Roi d’Ys”; Aria: C. M. Loeffler, suite for violin 
and orchestra, ‘Les veillées de l’Ukraine” ; Songs 
with pianoforte; Raff, symphony No. 6,in E 
major (“Lenore”) op.177. Miss Marguerite Hall 
will be the singer and Mr. C, M. Loeffler the 
violinist. 
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In Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale, | 


Mr. Nikisch and the orchestra fairly outdid 
themselves. For one, technical, point, such 


exact playing of dotted triplets as was tobe | 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


Chr aA 
TEE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
An apparently hungry audience, after its two 
weeks’ musical fast, welcomed Conductor Nik. 
isch and his splendid corps of musicians, bear- 


heard in the Scherzois very rare. Thera is | 2 fresh laurels from New York and Baltimore, 


| where they met witha “ pronounced and une- 
a goodish story about this point in orchestral | auivocal artistic success,” 


performance. One day when a noted musician | 


—we think it was Liszt, but of this we are not 
sure—made the trip from Cologne to Leipzig, 
he was met at thea Leipzig station by 
Julius Rietz, then conductor at the 
Gewandhaus. After the first greetings, Liszt 
said to Rietz: ‘You look all worn out! What 
is the matter? Are you ill?” “No,” answered 
Rietz, “I am well enough, thank God, only Iam 
very tired; I have been rehearsing at the Ge- 
wandhaus all the afternoon, trying to make the 
orchestra play a dotted triplet, and J can’t 
get them to do it!” “QOurious!” rejoined 


The programme Saturday evening was of an 
order classical enough to suit the most fastid- 
jous, including Haydn’s Symphony No. 1 
(6. and H.) in E flat, Beethoven’s con- 
certo for pianoforte with original 


cadenzas by the evening's soloist, Mr,’ 


Ferruccio B. Busoni. and Schumann’s overture, 


scherzo and tinale, op. 60. The Haydn sym-*- 


phony moved with the dignified solemnity of a 
funeral cortege, as though in honor of some 
such glorious hero as the devout and profound 


' composer himself, The sacred har- 


‘ 


Liszt, “the last thing Ferdinand Hiller | 


said to me this morning in Cologne, as 
he was seeing me off at the station, was 
that he had just been having the very 


same trouble with his orchestra and with the | tifal sonata introduced another new claimant. 


same result!” But the good dotted triplet was 
only one point in last Saturday’s performance 
of Schumann’s work; all three movements 
were played with a fire, a precision and a well- | 
timed variety of light and Shade that left | 
nothing to be desired. 
beginning to end. 
Mr. Busoni’s playing of the immortal] 


G major. concerto amply fulfilled tHe / 


expectations aroused by his playing of 
the opus 111 sonata in Sleeper Hall 
s0me weeks ago. A more self-concentrated 
player, one more devoted to his task, and to 
nothing else, were hard to imagine, the 


mony and religious sentiment ex- 
pressed were superb, and the exquisite 
interpolation of the single voice from Franz 


Kneisel’s artistic, plaintive violin came like the 


pleading of some pure spirit. Beethoven’s beau- 


for excellont work, both as a composer and pian- 


ist. Mr. Busoni was warmly welcomed and mer- 


ited the high standard for excellence so quickly 
awarded him He was especially felicitious in 


It was admirable from } P8 cadenza of the second movement when the 


trying ordeal of a first appearance had disap- 
eared and he had become thoroughly warmed 


up to his subject. His execution is very even. 


and fluent, and, although not an extraordinary 


| 


1 
' 


| 


performer, ho impresses one with an idea of his. 


thoroughness as a musician. Schumann’s ¢ 


- ture, symphonic in charactor, was admira 


terpreted and played with the usual ¢ 
tic care and skill 


- i ae 
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| To be sure it is nothing but music, pure and | 


simple. There is no attempt to portray the ) 
emotions of a *‘storm-tossed soul.” or to make 
| music do the task of a sister art. Tunes came 
' into Haydn’s head; the *’Gradus” of Fux had 
taught him how best to treat them; 
and such was his genius that his 
skilful use of the instruments 
| and his sense of contrasts brought out effects 
' which many modern composers with their gi- 
_gantic orchestras can not gain, even when 
they invoke the aid ot the army of brass and | 
the batteries of ail manner of pulsatiles. It 


is alsoa pleasure to add that the symphony 
was disereetly read by tue conductor and care- 
fully played & the orehestra. the trio of 
the menuetto might have been given with 
more delicacy, and perhaps there was an oc- 
casienal over accentuation in the andante, but — 
the periormance as a whole: was satisfactory. 
Conductors are too apt to forget that the forte : 
ot Hayden, with his orchestra of a limited 
nuinber of strings, becomes in our day a ior- 
tissimo, unless great care is exercised. and so 
too ali nuances are often exaggeraied without 
deliberate intent. the symphony was 
heartily relished by the large audience, and 
Mr. Kneisel was applauded for his tasteful de- 
livery of the solo. 

The pianist was Mr. Ferruccio B. Kusoni. 
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Mr. Busoni piayed his own cadenzas, which 
were ingenious, but not in sympathy with t no 
concerto itself. The orchestral seconipani- 
m nt was badly played. It was wanting in 
precision and iu the observance of the decree 
of dynamic force; in a word, it was sloy ie 

The closing number was played with tire 
and fury, and neither the performance nor the. 
wors itself calls fo: morse extended notice. 

The programme of the next concert is as_ 
foilows: Over ure, “Le Roi d Ys," Lalo; 
Suite for violin and orchestra by C, M. yf 
fier, in which the solo part will be played by 
the composer, and Kaft’s **Leonore’ sympho- 
ny. Miss Marguerite Hall will sing, : y 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The prezramme of last night’s Symphony Concert 
Was & well-balanced one, beginning with Haydn's Sym- 
phony No.1 (B.& H.) in E-flat, which was, On the 
whole, sympathetically read ana admirably played, 


barring a certain lack of essential delicacy now and 
then. It was followed by Beethoven’s Concerto 


: : 2.7, | for piano, No. 4. in G, Mr. F. B. Busoni per. 
When, at the age of 9, he appeared in 1876 | forming the solo part. This artist may bs prateod 


in Vienna as a “wonder-child,” the critics ‘with the greatest 


heartiness and sincerity for his 


praised his playing on account o. the evi- + charming reading and beautiful performance of the 


_ dences of his genuine musical feeling and an- 


work. He entered iuto its spirit with the finest sym- 


cominon memory. ‘lhe prophecies then made pathy, and the results were as delightful as they were 


coucerning his future have been more than 
fulfille:, and his name as a composer and 
‘pianist is known throughout Europe. 

pearance Saturday evening was naturally | 


refreshing. His techniqne ia thorough, his touch true 
and musica!, and his phrasing eminently artistic. 
Grace and elegance of etyle, musicianly intelli. 
gence and sincere devotion to his task charac- 
terized the effort throughout. He has not a large 


awaited with more than ordinary curiosity. | tone, but we have had over much of large 
Sxperience has shown that it is not fair to {tone of late, and the change was a relief. 


pronounce a definite judgement upon a pianist 
after hearing him in music haji and in a ecom- 


There were a Hummelesque repose, delicacy and flaen.- 
cy, and an absence of all attempt at display in the per. 


| 


position in whieh he is accompanied by an or- . formance that made it full of pleasure in the hearing. | 


Chestra, The size of the hall forbids the inti- 
mate relationship that should exist between 
piayer aud bearer, and tie rivalry between 
the pianoforte and the orchestra often incites 
the piauist to force the tone and forget the 
limitations of his instrument. It is safer to. 


~ The cadenzas were by Mr. Busoal, but these we did not 


fancy much, as they are too modern in quality to be In 
harmony with the work. For the rest, however, we have 


, DOthing but commendation. The artist was ayplauded 


with great enthusiasm, and received two tumultuous 
recalls. The work of the orchestra inthe performance 
was lacking in precision and finish; in fact, was repre- 


record impressions. But it may be stated at - hensibly rough and ragged. The concert ended with 


unce that Mr. Busoni gave a very thoughtful - 
ug of the con erto, | which was read and played in a manner that made it 


and a very sincere 
here was not the slighest trace of affectation. 
{udeed, the modesty of his bearing and the 
simpiicity of his performance won immediately 
the respect ot his hearers. He evidently 
thought of Beethoven’s music when he played 
anc of the possivie effect upon the 
audience. His phrasing was musician-iike, bis 


i@ severe demands. -He 
it ciearness and precis on; 


Schumann's Overture, echerzo, and Finale, op. 50, 


one of the most satisfying efforts that the orchestra has 
made this season. The programme of the next concert 
is: Overtare, "Le Roi d’Ys.” Lalo; Salte toz violin and 
orchestra, C. M. Loefilsr, the solo part in which will be- 
Played by the composer; and Raff's symphony, ‘Le. | 
rot Mise Marguerite Hall will also uppear as a! 
soloist. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


cert, given Saturday evening iu Music Hall, 


was as follaws: 


Concerto for piauoforie No. 4......++ 00+. Beethoven 


- Overtu.e, Scherzo and Minale op. 50....... Schumann 


It wasa great pleasure to hear the Haydn - wi 


symphony. Its melodies have not grown stale. 


The art displayed is still surprising. Its sor- 


rows are not morbid, Its joysare wholesome. 


‘To be sure it is nothing but music, pure and 
simple. There is no attempt to portray the 
emotions of a “‘storm-tossed soul.”’ or to make | 


music do the task of a sister art. Tunes came 
into Haydn’s head; the *'Gradus” ot Fux had 
taught him how best to treat them; 


| skilful use of the instruments 


which many modern composers with their gi- 
gantic orchestras can not gain, even when | 


and his sonse of contrasts brought out effects 


they invoke the aid ot the ariny of brass and | st | ) t 
the batteries of ail manner of pulsatiles. It) ‘lows: Over ure, “Le Roi d Ys, Lalo; 


is also a pleasure to add that the symphony 
was disereetly read by tie conductor and care- 
fully pluyed by the orchestra. the trio of 
the menuetto might have been given with 
more delicacy, and perhaps there was an oc- 
casional over accentuation in the andante, but 
the periormunce as a whole: was satisfactory. 
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he never offended by extravagance in ione or 
reading; and there wasa delizhtful sense of 
repose thrvughout his performance, At _ 


The programme of the fifth Symphony con-- the same time his tone was small, 


and it seemed to lack warmth. He seemed to 


stand between the extremes of vuriltty and et- 


feminacy, Thus he avoided to be sure, the 


Symphony No. 1(Band HM) in E flat..........Haydn - reproach of either, but his playing was also 


Without marked  individuality—-untess the : 
individuality ef cold elegance be awarded him. 
e tvo seemed to shui the legato, as do many 


modern players; aud his employment of the 


pedals in running passages was nut always to 
be commended. ‘l'oo often song passages were 


Qusung., At umes the keys beneath the stmk- 


Conductors are too apt to forget that the forte | 


ot Hayden, with his orchestra ot a limited 
nuiuber of strings, becomes in our day a :or- 


tissimo, unless preat care is exercised. and so: 


too ali nuances are often exaggeraied without 
dsliberate intent. the symphony wes 
neartily reiished by the large audience, and 
Mr. Kneisel was applauded for his tasteful de- 
livery of the solo. 

The pianist was Mr. Ferruecio B. Kusoni. 
Wien, at the age of 9, he appeared in 1876 
in Vienna as a **‘wonder-child,” the eritics 
praised his playing on aceount o. the evi- 


ing fingers clicked metailicaily. And yet the 
performance as a whole seemed admirable—as 
an Inteilectual teat that conmands respectiul 
admiration but does not sway the heart. 

‘iv. Busoni piayed his own sadenzas, which 
were invenious, but not in syiupathy with the 


2 | concerto itseit. Lhe orchestral xeconipani- 
and such wus his genius that his'| 


im nt was badly played. It was wanting in 

precision and in the observance of the degrees 

of dynamic force; in a word, it was slovenly. 
The closing vumber was played with tire 


| and fury, und nei+ler the performance nor the 


wor. itself calls fo: mors extended notice. 
ihe programme of the next concert 8 as 


Suite ior vioiin and orchestra by C, M. Loaf- 
lier, in which ihe solo part wiil be played by 
the composer, anu Katt’s ‘*Leoncre’’ sy mupiio- 
ny. Miss Marguerite Hall will! sing, 

PHitie Has, 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The prozramme of last night’s Symphony Concert 


| Was & well-balanced one, beginning with Haydn’s Sym- 


Phony No.1 (B.& H.) in E-flat, which was, On the 
whole, sympatheticaliy read ana admirably played, 


barring @ certain lack of essential delicacy now and 
then. It was followed by Beethoven's Concerto 


for piano, No. 4, in G, Mr. F. B. Busoni per. 


‘forming the solo part. This artist may be praised 
‘With the greatest heartiness and sincerity for his 


dences of his genuine musical feeling and un- | 


coluiuen memory. ‘Lhe prophecies then made 
coucerning his future have been more than 
fultiilei, and his name as a composer and 
pianist is known throughout Kurope. His ap- 
pearance Saturday eveniug was naturaliy 
awaited with raore than ordimary curiosity. 
Mxperience has shown that it is nut fair to 


| pronounce a definite judgement upon a pianist 


after hearing him in musie hail and in a com- 
position in which he is accompanied by an or- 
chestra. ‘The size of the hall forbids the inti- 
tuate relationship that should exist between 
piayer and bearer, and tne rivalry between 
the plancforte and the orchestra often incites 


the piauist to force the tone and forget the 
| limnitactions of his instrument. I[t is safer to 


record impressions, but it may be stated at 
vnce that Mr, Gusoni gave a very thoughtful 
and @ very sincere reading of the con erto, 

here was not the slighest trace of aftectation. 
indeed, the modesty oi his bearing and the 
simpiicity of his performance won immediately 
the respect ot his hearers. He evidently 


| thought of Beethoven’s musie when he played 
and not of the possivie effect upon the 
audience. His phrasing was musician-iike, his * 


technique met the severe demands, -He 
played with eminent ciearness and precis on; 


‘Charming readiog and beautiful performance of the 


work. He entered futo its spirit with the finest sym- 


, pathy, and the results were as delightful as they were 
‘refreshing. His technique ia thorough, his touch true 


and musica!, and his phrasing eminently artistic. 


Grace and elegance of etvle, musicilanly intelli- 


| gence and sincere devotion to his task charac- 


terized the effort throughout. He has not a large | 


, tone, but we have had over much of large 
‘tone of late, and the change was a_ relief. 


There were a Hummelesque repose, delicacy and fluen.- 
cy, and au absence of all attempt at display in the per- 


formance that made it full of pleasure in the bearing. 


' The cadenzas were by Mr. Busoni, but these we did not | 


, Dothing but commendation. 


fancy much, as they are too modern in quality to be in 
harmony with the work. For the rest, however, we have | 
The artist was applauded | 
With great enthusiasm, and recelved two tumultuous | 
recalls. The work of the orchestra inthe performance | 
was lackiog iu precision and finish; in fact, was repre- 


.hensibly rough and ragged. The concert ended with 
.Schumann’s Overture, echerzo, and Finale, op. 50, 


which was read and payed in a manner that made it 


One of the most satistying efforts that the orchestra has 
made this season. The programme of the next concert 


is: Overture, "Le Roi d@’ys.” Lalo; Salite tos violin and 
orchestra, C. M. Loefilar, the solo part in which will be 
Played by the composer; and Raff's symphony, ‘Le. | 


nore.” Miss Marguerite Hall will also uppear as a! 


| Bolotst. 
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HE programme of the 
fifth symphony con- 
cert was net notable 
for variety, but the 
three offerings were 
_ evidently thoroughly 
enjoyed by, the largo 
pudiences at both 
afternoon rehearsal | 
_ and evening concert. 
Very cordial was the 
" greeting given the 
» eonductor and his 
- band on their return 
from a two weoks’ ab- 
sence, and there was 


; the performance of the pro- 
ny ate No. p in BO flat, Bee-. 


o for 


concer pl-noforte, No, 4, in @ 
aoe jumann’s overt 


ure, soher ZO. 


yp. 50, were ~~ selections. 


iony was heard for the first 
be concerts, and Mr. Nikisch’s 


ved with cordial favor. 

% part a sad, dreamy com- 

| sadness is love y and its 

s delightfully suggest the 

artistic temperament of 
o gare it birth. | 

for his fondness for the 


bused instrument is 


le prominenon in his E-flat 


has 
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. by the way, than 
Ito ‘appear at yester- 


nfluence was often 


> brass instruments, sym- 

8 would eh much cause 
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Fprosived a very Cc 
atory ils were numerous in 
put the hearty applause 
| warded bis playing was 
serve d.. 


Mr. Ferruccio Busoni ‘im re 
scholarly poagas yoo thou ven pe 
0 a 
oughly te oie ‘and while he may not be 
entitled to take high rank among some of 
the pianists has have come here from abroad 
for convert tours, he is certainly among the 
best of resident players. There is refresh- 
ine whitesomeness in his uneffected man- 
r, aud retinement and. artistic feeling is 
evident’ in his playing. He is also an exact 
vie er, something that cannot be truthfully 
said of many more famous pianists. 

His execution is occasionally lacking in 
strength, but absence of svunorousness is 
largely compensa for by rare daintiness 
and sureness of touch, exquisite delicacy 
ot shading and general smoothness of | 
technique. The cadenzas of 


“ence ded y no means unde- 


one as a 
con- 


the opening and final movements of the 
Beethoven concerto, gave pleasing evidence . 
of o ability as a composer. 

@ pr Arbo as aor the neas ey eG 

rt Ww 6 as follows: Lalo, overture, 
“Te Roi s,” first time; C. M. Loeffler, 
**Les St Seb de l’Ukraine,” suite in four 
‘movements for violin and orc pe tn first 
time; songs with piano; Raff, s 
qenore,” 80 alot ies Maraherite dall an 

Loefiler, 


8 ae 


which ae 


8s playing is thor-. 


Mr. Busoni’s : 
own composition, which he introduced in | 


i parte i 


seems "to exert t himselt ahpiie to. naive & the 
meaning of the work he is ape 

sink his own personality into that of Mie! 
composer, This is what Feruccio Busoni 


did at this concert, in the fourth Beethoven | 


concerto, and his ‘playing possessed a deli- 
cacy that has long been absent from our 


tow:rds the times when legato work was 


held more musical than thundering /fortis- + 


simi, When furious double octaves were not 
the entireendand aim of a pianist’s ex- 
istence. Yet brilliancy was not lacking 
here either, only it became a means, not an 
end, and the end of the first movement was 
as coruscating as the most exacting virtu- 
oso conld desire. 

But the chief charm of it all lay in the 
fact that there was no exaggeration either 
to the loud or the soft side of 
dynamic effect, and there was sincerity as 

well as capability in every measure. The 
orchestral support was very rough, and at 
times hindered the pianist rather than sup- 
ported him. There were mistakes in the 
woodwind and careless attacks in the 
strings, while the power was by no means 
graded to the soloist, who was often 
obliged to forego a delicate touch rather 
than run the risk of becoming inaudible. 
The two cadenzas were composed by the 
pianist, and showed a skilful working-up of 
the principal themes. They were full of 
technical difficulties, all of which were 
bravely overcome;-but they were rather 
too modern to consort well with the classi- 
cal playing of the rest of the work, and the 
last one rather slighted Beethoven’s re- 
quest—“‘La Cadenza sia Corta.”’ 

Mr. Nikisch deserved praise for the man- 
ner in which he repressed his fiery nature 
in the reading of the Haydn symphony, and 
he gave the tempi of this work with an 
appreciation of the fact that all the early 
Symphonists used the expressions of speed 
in amore moderate sense than we do at 
present, Mr. Kneisel’s boc, a obligato won 
a hearty round of ays tert and the 
audience seemed to show by their general | 
appreciation, thatthe name of Haydn is 
still one to conjure with. 

The finest orchestral work of the concert, 
however, and, for the matter of that, of | 
the entire season, was disp played in the 
‘overture, scherzo and finale,”’ 
Symphony by Schumann. 
in noble, style and only proves again what 
has frequently been stated, that when our 
conductor is good he is “very Avery good,”’ 
and the resemblance to the little girl of the 
ide might be curried still further. Per- 

ups a Stuyvesant after a Wouter van 
Twiller might seem too fiery arfd restless, 
but itis never wrong to have a little of the 
suaviter in modo mingled with the enthusi- 


asm (and sensation) of the modern vein. 


The excellent reading and the steady per- 
formance of this Schumann work deserves | 


chronicling, particularly as it stoodin vivid - 
contrast with the coarse performance of the | 


shown, 
‘Nikisch 


Lites, 12.. Mrs, 


that free : 
This was given | 
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vee aeohéstéa rather thal 
two. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CO 8) 
The first of the Boston Smo 0 


concerts of this season at the San dh ; 
conrert-rooms, and seemed to bring us back , at the Sa . 


Cambridge, was given last e ning. ‘T 
symphony. Beethoven’s in F Nie . was t 
first number, and it is to be wishe po t Mr. 
Nikisch would arrange his Dros ‘ramine 
Music Hall in asimiiar ma The get gage 
rf bor: s0COI AND id 


important number should come fit | 
before the ear is tired and the mind rt vA | 
wander. ‘The performance of the symp ony 
ne evening was characterized by swing i 
hemence rather than by precision | nd deh-. 
Gacy; but it was evidently ergata sic, te yf 
large audience. The playing of the P o, 
Adagio and Gavotte for sirings. arrange 
Bach by Bachrich, was more heartily 
praised, however, from the standpoint 
‘musician. ,fhe final orchestral numbe 
henu ann’s “Genoveva” Overture. — pi: s Mp 
Sliot Hubbard, who was the soloist, j 
sealchenere and «a favorite in our. con nce 
halls. His selections last ines. shc nes 
the strength and the weakness | 
aria “'An jenem Tag” from “ ans Sarl. 


ro 
bushy oe 


a a ; ine 


j demands a baritone of full, rio} a rg 


firm control of the resources of drama is 
pression. Now Mr. Hubbard  iaaite “or ) 
parlor singer with a voice of limite agi 

and of more than ordinary Pye 

was beyond his grasp, and when 

treat his theme dramatically, the 

not equal palvaiyl cg ta and Sonsnne » sforz 
took the place of passion hinted or plain 
utin the three songs by Br Brabr ‘ 
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Franz and Schumann, © 
‘played very 
companimenis, he was more successft 
and he deserved the sitcore re call. “4 Sror tne 
songs, ‘Minne:ied.” “Sommer | Morgen’? 
**Fruehlingsnacth,” are ri uggzest 
mood rather than ‘to affect 

jectively. Ajl the songs ony fg 

man. Perhaps this isan unne 


ment. for German dominates — ee 


stage. Itis to be hoped thatt 
day be a revolt and. afeturn tor 
is after all our national languag 


The rext concert will te 1 ei 
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Mrs. Arihur Nikisch, if ¢ correc tly peperted, sald in an 
interview published in the Globe, that she “confines my 
Own bewspaper reading, as does Mr. Nikisch, to New | 
York and German journals, to avoid being disturbed by | 
local criticism, which we think go contradictory as to 
be of no help, and in any case powerless to lnspire 
more earnest endeavor than personal love for our 
work already dicta'es.” And yet itia pot easy to see 
how the perusal of New York and German journals can 
aid Mr. Nikisch in taking advantage of Boston critical 
Opinion regarding his work. As for the ‘‘contradictory’’ 
aspect of “local criticlam” we cannot recail when there 
has been a closer apprceach to unanimity inthe eriti- 
cisms On the Symphony concerts than there has been 
this season, and such unanimity is shown In the cen-| 
sures Cast On the performances thusfar. Perhaps that 


accounts for it, and hinc ille lachryme! Neighbor | 


| Verges was a good map, but he would be taiking.. 
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HE programmeof the 
fifth aymphony con- 
cert was not notable 
for variety, but the 
three offerings were 
evidently thoroughly 
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enjoyed by the largo. 


audiences at both 
afternoon rehearsal 
and evening concert, 
Very cordial was the 
greeting given the 
conductor and his 
band on their return 
20), 2s from a two weoks’ ab- 
so na AUGTO BUSONI. once, and there was 
‘more than the usual warmth inthe ap- 
ause accorded the performance of the pro- 
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+ 
‘dy 
; 414540. 


ran 
- en's concerto for pi ‘noforte, No, 4, in G 


‘a 
xi 


“Major, and Schumann’s overture, scherzo 


‘Teading was received with cordial favor. 
Avis tor the most part a sad, dreamy com- 
Position, but its sadness is love y and its 
‘Greamy passages delightfully suggest the 
AmMaginative and artistic temperament of 


master who gave it birth. 


a ‘re ) 


je daydn is noted for his fondness for the 


‘drum, and this much-abused instrument is 
m considerable prominence in his E-flat 


‘Symphony, rather more, by the way, than 


M ed ikisch allowed: to appear at yester- 
day’s performance. 

~ If the same restraining influence was often 
‘placed upon the brass instruments, sym- 
plac my audiences would have much caus 


yr expressing their gratitude. | 
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ydn’s symphony Ne. 1, in E flat, Bee-, 
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thm. The minuet is richly harmonized, | 
‘the final is most impressive in its 
mn grandeur.. The latter movement 
played, the shading of contrasted | 
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mes being particularly good. 


itened occasionally by quickening the | 
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ence, b ede which re-. 
warded bis playing was by no means unde- | 
served. ; | 
Mr. Ferruccio Busoni impresses one as a 
scholarly musician, thoughtful and con- 
scientious to a degree. His playing is thor- 
oughly enjoyable, and while he may not be 
entitled to take high rank among some of 
the pianists who have come here from abroad 
for convert tours, he is certainly among the 
best of resident players. There is refresh- 
ing wholesomeness in his uneffected man- 
ner, aud retinement and_ artistic feeling is 
evident in his piaying. He 1s also an exact 
player. something that cannot be truthfully 
said of many more famous pianists. 
His execution is occasionally lacking in 
strength, but absence of sonorousness is 
largely compensated for by rare daintiness 
and sureness of touch, exquisite delicacy | 
ot shading and general smoothness of 
technique. The cadenzas of Mr. Busoni’s | 


own composition, which he introduced in_ 


the opening and final movements of the 
Beethoven concerto, gave pleasing evidence 
of his ability as a composer. 

The programme for the next Symphony 
concert wll be as follows: Lalo, overture, 
“Le Roi a’Ys,” first time; C. M. Loeffler, 

| “Les Veillees de l’Ukraine,” suite in four 
‘movements for violin and orchestra, first 
time; songs with piano; Raff, symphony, 
“Lenore ;’ soloists, Miss Marguerite Hall and 


Mr. ©. M. Loeffler. 


} 


The Symphony Concert. 


| an idea some 


eethoven “conerto in i9 orchestral por- 
: It mpi perhaps be well, and itis. 
times carried out in Europe, to 
| diminish the number of the performers in 
the passages where the piano is present, in 


A new pianist was the chief feature of | g concerto using the full orchestra only in 


-Saturday’s concert.. Most wonderful of all, 
this pianist neither pounds nor attempts to - 


stun the auditor with his brilliancy, but 
seems to exert himself wholly to give the 


meaning of the work he is playing, and to - 


Sink his own personality into that of the 
composer. This is what Feruccio Busoni 


did at this concert, in the fourth Beethoven | 


concerto, and his playing possessed a deli- 
cacy that has long been absent from our 
conrert-rooms, and seemed to bring us back 
tow:rds the times when legato work was 
held more musical than thundering /fortis- 
simi, When furious double octaves were not 
the entireendand aim of a _ pianist’s ex- 
istence. Yet brilliancy was not lacking 
here either, only it became a means, not an 
end, and the end of the first movement was 
as coruscating as the most exacting virtu- 
oso could desire. 

But the chief charm of it all lay in the 
fact that there was no exaggeration either 
to the loud or the soft side of 
dynamic effect, and there was sincerity as 
well as capability in every measure. The 
orchestral support was very rough, and at 
times hindered the pianist rather than sup- 
ported him. There were mistakes in the 
woodwind and careless attacks in the 
strings, while the power was by no means 
graded to the soloist, who was often 
obliged to forezo a delicate touch rather 
thanrunthe risk of becoming inaudible. 
The two cadenzas were composed by the 
pianist, and showed a skilful working-up of 
the principal themes. They were full of 


technical difficulties, all of which were | 


bravely overcome; but they were rather 
too modern to consort well with the classi- 
cal playing of the rest of the work, and the 
last one rather slighted Beethoven’s re- 
quest—‘‘La Cadenza sia Corta.”’ 

Mr. Nikisch deserved praise for the man- 
ner in which he repressed his fiery nature 
in the reading of the Haydn symphony, and 
he gave the tempi of this work with an 
appreciation of the fact that all the early 
symphonists used the expressions of speed 
in amore moderate sense than we do at 
present, Mr. Kneisel’s violin obligato won 
a hearty round of applause, and the 
audience seemed to show by their general 


appreciation, thatthe name of Haydn is. 


still one to conjure with. 

The finest orchestral work of the concert, 
however, and, for the matter of that, of 
the entire season, was displayed in the 


“overture, scherzo and finale,’’ that free - 


Symphony by Schumann. This was given 
in noble style and only proves again what 
has frequently been stated, that when our 
conductor is good he is ‘‘very,4very good,”’ 
and the resemblance to the little girl of the 


poem might be curried still further. Per- . 


haps a Stuyvesant after a Wouter van 
Twiller might seem too fiery arfd restless, 
but itis never wrong to have a little of the 
suaviter in modo mingled with the enthusi- 
asm (and sensation) of the modern vein. 
The excellent reading and the steady per- 
formance of this Schumann work deserves 
chronicling, particularly as it stoodin vivid 
contrast with the coarse performance of the 


' tutti passages. Too often, at present, the 
concertos become a struggle between piano 
and orchestra rather thana uniting of the 
two. Louis C. Euson, 


. - ou 


ae 


MUSIC, 


THE CAMBRIDGE CONCERT. oe 
The first of the Boston Symphony Orchestra _ 
concerts of this season at the Sanders Theatre, | 
Cambridge, was given last evening. ‘The 
symphony. Beethoven’s in F No. 8, was the 
first number, and it is tobe wished that Mr. 
Nikisch would arrange his programme in 
Music Hall in asimiiar manner, The most 
important number should come first or second 
before the ear is tired and the mind begins to 
wander. ‘The performance of the symphony 
last evening Was characterized by swing and 
vehemence rather than by precision and deli-. 
cacy; but it was evidently enjoyed by the | 
large audience. The playing of the Prelude, | 
Adagio and Gavotte for swings. arranged from | 
Bach by Bachrich, was more heartily to be | 
praised, however, from the standpoint of the 
musician. The final orchestral number was. 
Schumann’s “Genoveva” Overture. Hf 
Mr. Kliot Hubbard, who was the soloist, is 
well-known and a favorite in our concert 
halls. His selections last night showed both 
the strength ana the weakness of his art. The 
aria ‘An jenem ‘Tag’ from “Hans Heiling” 
demands a baritone of full, rich voice with @ 
| firm control of the resources of dramatic ex- 
pression. Now Mr. Hubbard is an agreeable 
parlor singer with a voice of limited range 
and of more than ordinary taste. The aria 
| was beyond bis grasp, and when he tried to 
treat his theme dramatically, the voice was. 
not equal to the task, and spasmodic sforzatos 
took the Risce of passion hinted or_ plainly 
shown, Butin the three songs by Brahms, 
Franz and Schumann, to which Mr. 
Nikisch played very pleasing ac- 
companiments, he was more successful 
and he deserved the sincere re-call. For these 
songs, “Minne:ed.” “Sommer Morgen” and > 
Fruehlingsnacth,” are intended to suggest a | 
mood rather than ‘to aifect the hearer ob- 
jectively. Ajlthe songs were sung in Ger- 
man. Perhaps this isan unnecessary state- 
ment, for German aominates our concert’ 
stage. Itisto be hoped that there will some 
day bea revolt and. areturnto English, which. 
is after all our national language. bhi 
Phe rext concert will be given Thursday, 
Noy. 12. Mrs, Nordica will sing. ip 
PHILIP HALE, — 


Mrs. Arihur Nikisch, if correctly reported, sald In an 
interview published in the Globe, that she “confines my 
Own newspaper reading, as does Mr. Nikisch, to New 


York and German journals, to avoid being disturbed by | 
local criticism, which we think go cor.tradictory as to, 


j be cf no help, and in any case poweriess to taspire 


more earnest endeavor than personal love for our 
work already dicta'es.” And yetitia pot easy to see 
how the perusal of New York and German jourpbals can 
aid Mr. Nikisch in taking advantage of Boston critical 
opinion regarding his work. As for the “contradictory” 


aspect of “local criticlzm” we Cannot reesil when there | 


has been a closer appreach to ananimity inthe eritl- 
cisms On the Symphony concerts than there has been 
this season, and such unanimity is shown In the cen- 
| Sures Cast On the performances thusfar. Perhaps that 


| 


‘accounts for it, and khinc ille lachryme! ee | 


| Verges was a good map, but he would be taiking. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT The programme of the fifth 8: ‘ela’ 
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mann were the composers represented, and their | 
works were read for the most part discreetly, and | x Nai 
romanticism was not recklessly injected into the | Beethoven 
classical body to give an unnatural flush and a} Bates rs 
feverish animation. The Haydn Symphony was & on i his ov = hae 
the one in E flat No. 1 (B. and H.), and singu- ace jadenzas by Busoni) sss ‘subordina 
|lar to relate, although it is one of the most Schumann, | Op. 0 e,Scherzo,and Finale. : than weh 
~ || familiar, and although it has been undoubtedly Soloist: Mr. Ferruccio B, Busoni. = > any soloist. He ¥ 
pounded out for years in this very city by four | Isis always a pleasure, a delightful one, to recalled, It . 
8 1 si-. hands upon the pianoforte, it was given last listen to any of Haydn’s symphonies, for they : took a deep interest it 
apy } week for the first time at these concerts. And it all contain melody and harmony which reach | the pianis t, for th ey showed it lemon trat ve 
Be gave genuine pleasure to the hearers. Time has into the hidden recesses of the heart and soul. | ly. Thus, Mr. Busoni’s path is strewed with 
in ) | not staled its freshness, and indeed parts of the There are no harsh sevenths or other discord. || 10wers, and his success here made secure, = 
ES ’- | work are eminently modern in spirit and in ant harmonies to be sensationally resolved, to | The Schumann overture, scherzo ad fina’ 
0 ta Saghpn node | greatment. Spontanelty and art go hand in hand startle and shatter the nervous system, to | W&S remarkably well played, showing this 
Cae ye thas. pedo | tone of ths apmapncay, even in ite dader taae, drive one into hysterics, but beautifal melo- | Composer in one of his happiest moods, 
Beat a | ages, is refreshing in these days of musical dies, quiet, soothing harmonies, that bring | leading of which, by Mr, Nikisch, was ade : 
ganna pe || dyspeptic pessimism. It is also a pleasure to with them the comforting, satiefying pleasure | ble in nearly all respects. This concert pro : 
| oe nod thas both in resnoct of tempo and observance one seeks at such concerts, butseldom afforded | the most satisfactory of any so far this season, 
eo a ces, Mr. Nikisch gave a very carefu : father M. TRACY. 
adn rati '| and intelligent reading. The different numbers a eee ngast Yes, we love old er | canter ae 
d perfc '| were much enjoyed by the large audience, and ydn’s music, eyen with the modern, bril- ; | SV 
_| Mr. Kneisel was appiauded for his exquisite per- liant coloring it receives at the hands of our THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
| ee ot ™” ae solo in the — That ' Boston orchestra. \ [3eacrw 
species Of uniinished symphony of Schumann | | Japs: 
known as “Overture, Sabeted and Finale” sae ceceyes nae improved. considerably The chief interest of the last Symphony 
| spiny Ses cearerts and though there is4 concert attached to the début of Mr. Ferruc- 
de difference in regard to its interpretations §¢;,) Byoni, who played Beethoven’s third 
and excellent work, there was not much fault ( piano concerto to that acceptance which ex- 
to be found with it at this concert. The differ- presses itself in a triple recall. It wasa 
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| was given with great fire, and the rhythmic diffi- 

culties were mastered so that—unusual thing in 
this work—the rhythm did not halt or stagger 
blindly, 


The pianist was Mr. Ferruccio B. Busoni, and 


OO ae ee Lee es ee 


are to be playe 


he played the solo part of Beethoven’s concerto 
No. 4 in G major. As is perhaps well known in 
this city, Mr. Busoni was a wonder-child, and he 


appeared in Vienna as a player and a composer | 


at a tender age. He was then loudly praised, 
and glowing prophecies were made concerning | 
his future, and these prophecies have certainly | 
been fulfilled ; for his recent triumph in composi- | 
tion is fresh inthe minds of all. He is now a 


fellow-townsman, and a most valuable addition | 


to the role of musicians of this city. Naturally 
his appearance was eagerly awaited, and in 
many ways he did not disappoint the high hopes 
of his hearers. He played with rare thoughtful- 
ness, and with remarkable self-control. He 
thoroughly subordinated self, and Beethoven’s | 
music was apparently the one thing thought of. | 
His playing was distinguished by precision, 
singular clearness, unostentatious but more than 
sufficient mastery of mechanism, and modest 
elegance of bearing. At the same time it must | 
be confessed that there was a lack of that inde 
finable quality called variously, temperament, or 
|magnetism, or what-you-will, that sways the 
hearer even against his judgment. But it must 
be remembered that the size of the hall almost 
forbids the close approach of player ard hearer, 


ence is mostly in the matter of Conductor 
Nikisch’s readings. That is a matter that can- 
not easily be satisfactorily settled. 


Haydn wrote bis symphonies when strings 
predominated, before the present brass quality 


was known or demanded. If he had lived in 
our time, or foreseen to what extent Wagner 


would carry his tremendous tonal, noisy quali- - 
_ty into nearly all his orchestral writings, per- | 
haps, he might have injected more breezy ef- — 


‘ 


. fects into some of his symphonies. But he did 


| 


y - 
' 


not to be forced with modern coloring, because 
it is unfitted for it, was not constructed for 
such a purpose, Now the finale of the sym- 


Brahms or Strauss, therefore, his music ought 


delightful performance, because the artist 
played for the sake of the music and not to 
display himself. A little lacking in warmth 
and sturdiness, Mr. Busoni yet plays with the 
insight of a musician, the touch ofa gentle, 
considerate man and the tasie*of a sensitive 
artist. His technique is rather ample than 
astonishing, and he evidently inclines to deli- 
cate gradations in suggestion rather than to 
emphasis in assertion. He added in the proper 
places cadenzas of his own, which were nicely 


| studied and composed, but smacked too much 
not live in our time, did not /know of Wagner, | 
| Haydn’s first symphony—better played than 


of current styles. The evening began with 


any other symphonic number of the season— 
and ended with the Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale, of Schumann, which had less com- 
mendable treatment than the accompaniment 
to the concerto, Mr. Nikisch not keeping the 


) men to his beat, nor keeping the beat to the 


rhythm of the soloist. Tonight Raff’s 


1 “Lenore” will be the symphony; the overture 
} will be Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” new here, and 

between these will be played a szc¢e for violin 
| and orchestra, written and to be played by 


a ener - 


| Mr. C. M. Loeffler, who has entitled it ‘Les 
| Veillés de l’Ukraine.” Miss Margaret [fail is 
_{ also to sing a concert aria and some songs. 


and it must be confessed that Mr. Busoni was 

seriously hampered by the poor accompaniment , 

of the orchestra. Mr. Nikisch constantly differed 

| with the pianist in matters of tempo and degrees 

| of force, and the accompaniment throughout 

| was coarse and unmusical. Mr. Busoni was 
most heartily applauded and twice recalled. 
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—_—__——_ <eneme | excitement or nervousness; on the other hand, - 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | The programme of the fifth Symphony con- | there he was perfectly at home. His entire 

The fifth Symphony concert was devoted to. pers tn Music hall, Saturday evening, Nov. 14, | performance, as a carefully studied, well pre- 
absolute music. Haydn, Beethoven, and Schu- wig pared ‘pablic lesson, was a fine success, Sia 
mann were the composers represented, and their | Haydn. Symphony No. 1, (B. & H.) in | Busoni has well trained fingers; some of his : 
| P P mi be | E flat. Adagio; Allegro con | gcales were truly delicious, presenting a con- 
| works were read for the most part discreetly, and & Eel Ea ACROSS trast to his octave playing and chords, which | 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. | were stiff and hard. He made the concerto | 
musical, and showed himself a musician of | 
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Symphony Concert, Soloist. 
- Mr. Ferruccio B. Busoni. 


& Season of Italian Opera at the Bos- 


a 


™ 52 Seer 


Beethoven. 
4, in G major, op. 50. 


Classical body to give an unnatural flush and a 
| Arid Allegro moderato.—Andante 


Band’s Farewell—Great Interest in 
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the ‘‘Artists’ Convert’’—The Grun- 


| feverish animation. The Haydn Symphony was 


ton Theatre—The Austrian Juvenile | romanticism was not recklessly injected into the | 


feld Recitals—Philharmonic Matinee. 


Still another pianist was introduced to a 
Boston audience at last evening’s symphony 
concert, this newcomer being Mr. Ferruccio 
B. Busoni, who has recently become a resi- 
dent teacher. His appearance was made in 
a performance of Beethoven’s concerto for 


“pianoforte No. 4, in G major, op. 50, to 


which the player added some original ca- 
denzas. Mr. Busoni is a player who im- 


i 
’ 
| 


presses an audience more by the eminent at- | 
tainments he displays as a musician than by | 
his brilliancy as a pianist. He is evidently | 


wéll grounded in the science of his chosen 
profession, and he commanded the respect 
and admiration of his audience by the well- 
studied performance he gave of the familiar 
work, His own embellishments, in the ca- 
denzas, were a further evidence of his ski]] 


and good taste, and his merits, both as a | 
player and composer, found a ready recogni- | 


tion. 
Mr. Nikisch introduced his programme 


with a highly interesting performance of 
the Haydn symphony No.1 (B. & H.), nB 
flat, and ended the evening’s concert with 
a yery enjoyable interpretation of the over- 
ae scherzo aud finale, op. 50, by Schu- 
Nn. 
ext Saturday evening Mr. C, M. Loefiler, 
bh olinist, is to appear, both as composer 
“md soloist, his contribution to the pro- 
Sramme consisting of a suite for orchestra, 
| Les Veillees de _V’Ukraine.” Miss Mar- 
uerite Hall is to sing some songs, and the 
eonore”’ symphony, by Raff, and Lalo’s 
overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” are to be played. 
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the one in I. flat No. 1 (B. and H.), and singu- 
lar to relate, although it is one of the most 
familiar, and although it has been undoubtedly 
pounded out for years in this very city by four 
hands upon the pianoforte, it was given last 
week for the first time at these concerts. And it 
gave genuine pleasure to the hearers. Time has 


not staled its freshness, and indeed parts of the 
work are eminently modern in spirit and in 
treatment. Spontaneity and art go band in hand 
from the beginning to the end, and the healthy 
tone of the symphony, even in its darker pass- 


/ages, is refreshing in these days of musical 
dyspeptic pessimism. It is also a pleasure to 
| add that both in respect of tempo and observance 
of the nuances, Mr. Nikisch gave a very careful 


and intelligent reading. The different numbers 
were much enjoyed by the large audience, and 
Mr. Kneisel was appiauded for his exquisite per- 


_ formance of the violin solo in the andante. That 


——_ $s. 


species of unfinished symphony of Schumann 
Known as ‘Overture, Scherzo, and Finale” 
was given with great fire, and the rhythmic diffi- 
culties were mastered so that—unusual thing in 
this work—the rhythm did not halt or stagger 
blindly, 

The pianist was Mr. Ferruccio B. Busoni, and 
he played the solo part of Beethoven’s concerto 
No.4 in G major. As is perhaps well known in 
this city, Mr. Busoni was a wonder-child, and he | 
appeared in Vienna as a player and a composer | 
at atender age. He was then loudly praised, | 
and glowing prophecies were made concerning 
his future, and these prophecies have certainly 
been fulfilled; for his recent triumph in composi- 
tion is fresh inthe minds of all. He is now a | 
fellow-townsman, and a most valuable addition | 
to the role of musicians of this city. Naturally 
his appearance was eagerly awaited, and in 
many ways he did not disappoint the high hopes | 
of his hearers. He played with rare thoughtful- 
ness, and with remarkable self-control. He' 
thoroughly subordinated self, and Beethoven’s 
music was apparently the one thing thougbt of. | 
His playing was distinguished by precision, | 
singular clearness, unostentatious but more than | 
sufficient mastery of mechanism, and modest. 
elegance of bearing. At the same time it must 


_ be confessed that there was a lack of that inde 
finable quality called variously, temperament, or | 
‘Magnetism, or what-you-will, that sways the 


hearer even against his judgment. But it must 
be remembered that the size of the ball almost 
forbids the close approach of player and hearer, 
and it must be confessed that Mr. Busoni was 
seriously hampered by the poor accompaniment 
of the orchestra. Mr. Nikisch constantly differed 
with the pianist in matters of tempo and degrees 
of force, and the accompaniment throughout 
was coarse and unmusical. Mr. Busoni was 
most heartily applauded and twice recalled. 


Schumann. 


such a purpose, 


con moto.— Rondo. 
SeGeD ene by Busoni ) 
verture,Scherzo,and Finale. 


p. 50. 
Soloist: Mr. Ferruccio B, Busoni. 


Ic is always a pleasure, a delightful one, to 
listen to any of Haydn’s symphonies, for they 
all contain melody and harmony which reach 


into the hidden recesses of the heart and soul. | 
There are no harsh sevenths or other discord. | 


ant harmonies to be sensationally resolved, to 
startle and shatter the nervous system, to 
drive one into hysterics, but beautiful melo- 
dies, quiet, soothing harmonies, that bring 
with them the comforting, satisfying pleasure 
one seeks at such concerts, but seldom afforded 
in modern works. Yes, we love old father 
Haydn’s music, even with the modern, bril- 
liant coloring it receives at the hands of our 


- Boston orchestra. \ 
The orchestra has improved considerably 
| sinceits first concert, and though there isa 


wide difference in regard to its interpretations 


and excellent work, there was not much fault | 


to be found with it at this concert. The differ- 
ence is mostly in the matter of Conductor 
Nikisch’s readings. That isa matter that can- 
not easily be satisfactorily settled. 

Haydn wrote bis symphonies when strings 


was known or demanded. If he had lived in 
our time, or foreseen to what extent Wagner 
would carry his tremendous tonal, noisy quali- 
ty into nearly all his orchestral writings, per- 
haps, he might have injected more breezy ef- 
fects into some of his symphonies. But he did 
not live in our time, did not know of Wagner, 
Brahms or Strauss, therefore, his music ought 
not to be forced with modern coloring, because 


‘it is unfitted for it, was not constructed for 
Now the finale of the sym- ' 
phony, though played brilliantly well, was | 
never intended to represent a tragedy, nor a 


brass band; but such was Mr. Nikisch’s inter- 
pretation of it. The audience enjoyed the 
symphony greatly and we heard a number 
remark, ‘How beautiful!’ and wondering why 
more such music was not given. Evidently 
they forgot it takes all kinds to make a world. 

The concerto, played by Mr. Busoni, created 
a favorable impression of his abilities as a pi- 
anist. Mr. Busoni is quite a young man, pleas- 
ing in appearance, but looks more like a stud- 
ent than a full grown artist. He gave the im- 


_ predominated, before the present brass quality , 


} 


good parts in the cadenzas of his own he in- 
troduced. Further, the orchestra subordinated 
itself to him to a greater degree than we have 


| ever heard it before to any soloist. He was 


heartily applauded and recalled. It was ap- 
parent the orchestra took a deep interest in 
the pianist, for they showed it demonstrative- 
ly. Thus, Mr. Busoni’s path is strewed with 
flowers, and his success here made secure. 

The Schumann overture, scherzo and finale 
was remarkably well played, showing this 
composer in one of his happiest moods, the 
leading of which, by Mr. Nikisch, was admir- 
able in nearly all respects. This concert proved | 
the most satisfactory of any so far this season. 

JAMES M, TRACY, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The chief interest of the last Symphony 
concert attached to the début of Mr. Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, who played Beethoven’s third 
piano concerto to that acceptance which ex- 
presses itself in a triple recall, It wasa 
delightful performance, because the artist 
played for the sake of the music and not to 
display himself. A little lacking in warmth 
and sturdiness, Mr. Busoni yet plays with the 
insight of a musician, the touch ofa gentle, | 
considerate man and the taste of a sensitive | 
artist. His technique is rather ample than 
astonishing, and he evidently inclines to dell- 
cate gradations in suggestion rather than to | 
emphasis in assertion. He added in the proper | 


| places cadenzas of his own, which were nicely 


studied and composed, but smacked too much 
of current styles. The evening began with 
Haydn’s first symphony—better played than 
any other symphonic number of the season— 


|} and ended with the Overture, Scherzo and 


Finale, of Schumann, which had less com- 
mendable treatment than the accompaniment 
to the concerto, Mr. Nikisch not keeping the 
men to his beat, nor keeping the beat to the 
rhvthm of the soloist. Tonight Raff’s 


' “Tenore” will be the symphony; the overture 


will be Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” new here, and 
between these will be played a sac¢e for violin 
and orchestra, written and to be played by 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler, who has entitled it ‘Les 
Veillés de l’Ukraine.” Miss Margaret [fail is 
also to sing a concert aria and some songs. 


a 





A Protest from Cleveland. . 


NoOvEMBER 2, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courter: 


| READ with interest your recent editorial concerning the 


appropriation of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s title by the ‘* Or- 
chestral Club,” and heartily agreed with your idea that there should be 
something to prevent such thieving. I was more than ever convinced of 
this when I read the inclosed advertisement in our two principal news- 
papers yesterday morning. It-speaks for itself, and one glance at it is 
enough for a great many people to buy a ticket, ‘only to find they 
have been duped by a misleading title. Their advertising is plainly on 
the same line as their plagiarism of the name. 

I do not wish to take up your space, as Iam nota reguYar correspondent, 
but I would like to say a word about the first concert of the season of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It was decided to work ona somewhat larger 
scale this year ; to give concerts in Music Halland engage some noted 
soloist to assist at each concert. The opening was on last Tuesday even- 
ing, the 27th ult., the enlarged orchestra (seventy members) being assisted 
by Fursch-Madi. 

While the audience was not as large as was desired, it was an appre- 
ciative one and made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. Fur- 
thermore, it remained seated until the close of the last number, and even 
applauded that number heartily, a very rare procedure with Cleveland 
concert goers. The orchestra was in excellent condition. The handling 
of the widely varying numbers of the opening program showed to a 
marked degree the advancement they have made under the careful and 
painstaking, but ever progressive leadership of Emil Ring. Of course 
it shows room for improvement; that would be expected. There was no- 
ticeable at times a want of unity among the woodwinds; also now and 
then a tendency of the other parts to overpower the strings. But this 
was not to such an extent that rendered it disagreeable—only a reminder 
of what may be expected to be remedied in the future. I will not attempt 
to mention any particular numbers of the program further than to say that 
probably the best all round work was on the Schubert symphony. Mas- 
cagni’s intermezzo was very well played with organ accompaniment, and, 
it is hardly necessary to say, was redemanded. 

Fursch-Madi was very well received and pleased the audience. I have 
heard a few complain because she did not respond to encores, but this is 
perhaps due to a habit we have fallen into. 

Emil Ring conducted the whole orchestral program without score or 
notes of any kind, and he, like the orchestra, was at his best. 

The general verdict was that the concert was the best the Philharmonic 
Orchestra has yet given in Cleveland. 

The handsome face and exquisite playing of John Marquardt are ab- 
sent, however. C. 


FIRST CONCERT IN STAR COURSE, SEASON 1891 
AND 1892. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Orchestral Club, Mr, Arthur Laseur, violoncello; Mons. Louis Kapp, first 
violin; Mr. Frederick E. Hahn, second violin; Mons. Fr. Rucquoy, flute ; 
Angermeunde, contra bass ; Herman Burkhardt, violin and cornet; Miss 
Laura Burnham, Prima Donna Soprano ; Mr. John Lloyd, Tenor. General 
admission, 25c., 50c. and $1. Get season tickets at B. Dreher’s Sons’, Ar- 
cade. 


[The above is an exact copy of the advertisement 
sent. to us by our correspondent. It does indeed 
“speak for itself.”—Eps. MUSICAL CourIER,} ? 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


J 


VI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER nt. AL 8. Pe. 


PROGRAMME. 





LALO. OVERTURE. ‘Le Roi d@’Ys.’’ 
(First time in Boston). 


HENSOHEL. 3ALLAD. “There wasan Ancient King.’’ for 
CONTRALTO and ORCHESTRA. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


| q | ~ : . 

C. M. LOEFFLER. SUITE in four movements for ViouiIn and 
ORCHESTRA. ‘‘Les Veillées de l Ukraine,”? 
Introduction and Pastorale. —Rune.—_ Dumka.— Finale. 


(First time. } 


SONGS with PIrAno. 
SCHUBERT. a) LIKBESBOTSCHAFT. 

b) AN DIE LEYER. 

c) RASTLOSE LIEBE. 


LL OL Cet tet 


LD Pr “ ; § Md . F 5 —~ 
RAFF, SYMPHONY in E. ‘‘Lenore.”’ No. 5, op. 177. 
LOVE’S HAPPINESS. (I. Allegro. 
(II. Andante quasi Larghetto. 
SEPARATION. III. March tempo. 
REUNION IN DEATH. IV. Introduction and Ballad. (Allegro. ) 


(After G. Buerger’s ‘‘Lenore.’’) 


SOLOISTS: 
MISS MARGUERITE HALL. 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 


= Oe ee — 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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| Boston Symphony Orchestra. i The Symphony Concert---Novel-. 
The programme of the sixth concert was: | ties on the Programme. : 


Lalo: Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys.” 

‘Henschel: Baliad, eee was an ancient king,” for | 
contralio and orchestra. | | * 
r: § “Des Veiilées de l’Ukraine,” for violin J 
aden Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. ©. My” 
2 uta Lhe ororte Loefiler the Soloists—Great Success — 
ries Bog fin _ The symphony concert programme of last 

Rac<t > j >. ’ . ‘ : | 
Raff: hemitnnne ae ih K major, ‘‘Lenore,” Op. 177. evening fairly shone with new composi- . 


Miss Marguerite Hall was the singer, and Mr. C. M. _ tions, and Conductor Nikisch gave hig 


<momat V8 violinist. isa brilliant piece | #Udience an abundance of subjects for 
Lalo’s “Roi a’Ys” overture is a brillian piec | thought and réflection, 


of writing, gorgeously scored ; when one has After affording a first hearing of Lalo’s 
said this one has said aboutall. It was finely a ee | 
| ks Pict a “wig bright, tuneful and fascinating overture to 
played. Mr. Loefiler’s suite shows us this ex- “Le Roi d’ve.” spor , 
cellent young artist in ‘a new light. The work 46 LOl ¥8, & composition ful y realizing 
isin four movements: Introduction and Pasto- all expectations, Miss Marguerite Hall wag 
rale; Rune; Dumka; Finale. The thematic || introduced in a ballad, “There Was an An- | 
| material is Russian, perhaps in origin, certainly | clent King,” written by Georg Henschel 
in character, throughout: yetitis noticeablethat | for contralto and orchestra. | 
| the characteristic Slavonie accent of the music | Miss Hall’s singing in local concerts two | 
is somewhat toned down, and eured of its sav | seasons ago WAS so enjoyable that her reap- 
agery. Mr. Looffler’s work shows what an | pearance promised to make a pleasant feat- 
advantage itis toa composer, no matter bow ure of the evening’s programme, and, al- 


poetic and imaginative his spirit may be. to though this promise was not ifully realized: 
have acare to express himself in a coherent 


Puy T) usic gains thereby, just as the singer had good cause for satisfaction 
S hr . ie in Ss / ri 1e ‘ ‘ A J os . Pe yw . . 
eign a gad a = ; 3 fect in the recognition her merits gained. Mr, 
the most fanciful poetry gains from perfection F Flanenhct ork: dewmancie: Tae P 
oirhymeand rhythm. This suite is remarka. | He de +S WOrk whip yn Hate an 
: . vats sy % } ‘ . 
ble, both for the inherent charm of its eroac OL treatment than 18S Kiall’s wth 
themes and the excellence of its musical work- | abilities make possible for her, but she 
manship. The handling of the orchestra, too, | sung the charming ballad with such taste 
is admirable, althouzh the young composer : and expression that her audience was justi- | 
may seem at moments a little by the head with | fied in giving the applause which followed | 
the orchestral riches at his command, and this number. 
rather lavish in his coloring. The solo part Mr. Loeffler, who shares the leading desk 
might easily have been given more ashy ain of the orchestra with Mr. Kneisel, was then 
by _ being shown against & more neu heard in his own suite for violin and or- 
background. Still one can hardly quar. chestra, “Les Veillees de Ukraine.” The 
rel with a composer-virtuoso for voluntary work isin four Jnovements, the themes of 
seli-effacement. Mr. Loeffler played admirably which gave evidences of being founded | | 
d was as admirably seconded by the | UPon the Russian follc songs so little known 
ae Over, an Pardes oe Semizanly sec and so fascinating in their quaint beauty 
orchestra, Composition and performance were | yh4), they are known. ‘Though the suite 
equally, and highly, enjoyable. Bravisszmo / mak op the youth important Work com-. 
> LPI 6 a)? pe - yreted by Mr. LoefHer, its per ormance 
ait’s “Lenore” was splendid] layed. The 1 ny. ) Ae 
” gf rth of this sy thou cs 3 with its Made his introduction to a Boston audience | 
ene eases OF Chis SYMP sagen aatafer hs & composer, and it is pleasant to say that | 
Pig et eee eg tay eyeey it tates ye he gaine as ‘avorable an indorsement for : 
&® large dose to take at the end of an alr US Suite as he had formerly receiy | 
_ + . ’ . rm . 7 
o me. But what could be done for these concerts as a player, The solo instr 
Jong yaaa stances, was done by Mr. Ment is not given Bt” pet gen peck Save in || | 
a6 weet Une ciroumsy: . the finale, but Mr. Loe 
| Nikisch and the orchestra. 
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er’s playing was at || | 
all times enjoyable, and inthe final MOoye- || | 
Mr. Henschel’s ballad made a rather indeter- ment his wren fone performance of the diffi- | | 
minate impression. One could feelit to be es- eh t passages or, he Solo ins rument Fave || | 
sentially musical, with now and then a dramat- ray Pan Sat ay ¢ evidence of his skill as 

ic touch; but, upon the whole, it seemed lack- Miss Hall was heard again at the piano, | 
ing in true effectiveness. Neither did with Mr. Nikisch a8, accompanist, where | 
Miss Hall’s singing add much life to it, she sane Schubert’s ““Liebesbotschaft, 


: rr \ mane 3? Fe rT ‘ 3 
But she recouped herself wonderfully in _An Die Leyer,” and “Rastlose Liebe,” in a 


; very pleasing fashion, winning a great deal 
the Schubert songs, We had almost given of applause and a recall. 


up all hope of hearing such singing of Schu. Mr. Nikisch ended his programme with a 
bert, and were completely carried away. That highly interesting performance of Raff’s 


‘ ” . : 
is true Lieder-singing! True and warm in  ‘Leonore Ssymphony,in which the tone 


pictures were given ina way to delight the 
| Sentiment, and always lyric in style. audience. : 


The next programme is: Gluck, overture to — Next Saturday the soloist is to be Mr. 
“Iphigénie en Aulide”’; Brahms, violin con- Bdolph Brodsky, the new pt violin of 
certo in D, op. 77; Schubert, symphony in C. + ih me will ba cies Paso i 4 ta, | 
Mr. Adolph Brodsky will be the violinist, genic en Aulis” (Wagner’s 1 ding 3) 

tahms’ concerto for viol in D Se 
77, and Schubert’s symphony in 


, ::) d 4 ae * 
4 * 4 * 7 
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he sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra © 

in Mastic Hall on the evening of the 21st inst., presented 
‘several novelties. First was Lalo’s overture to “Le 
Roi d’Ye,” a thoroughly unconveniional work, unques- 
tiopably strong and effective, but not easy to under- 
stand on a single hearing. It is carefully written . 
ih oughout, and the labor that has been bestowed on it 
obtrudes itself constantly. The opening portions of 
the overture are no doubt expressive of the gloomy 
color of the story they illustrate, and heard before the 
opera, May prepare the hearer for what is tocome; but 
heard in the concert-room as music pure and simple, 
they say nothiog edifying. There are, however, some 
exquisite moments of beauty in the work, notably the 
lovely ‘cello theme, which jis appealingly tender and 
refined. The orchestration isrich, and the skill of a 
master ia shown In the discreet and impressive use of 
tone color. It was well played, and met with a favora- 
ble reception. Another novelty was Mr. C. M. Loefiler's 
“Les Vielles de 'Ukraize,” a suit for violin andlorches- 
tra, and inspired by some etories by the eccentric and 
debased Russian author Golgol. There are four move- 
ment’, the firat an introduction and pastorale, easy in 
ite melodic flow, delightful in its rhythmic devices, in- 
spiriting in its graceful swing, and musicianlike in all 
things. Itis, perhaps, spun out to somewhat to great a 
length; in fact, with the exception of the finale, the 
various movements would be benefited by compression. 
The second and third movements, though abundant in 
fine feeling, charming harmonies, and admirable ino 
atrumental color are, in tnelr general color, tco 
much alike, and it must be confessed that they 
result in producing the effect of monotouy, des- 
pite the beauties in which they abound. The finale 
ia full of life, and brings the whole to an inepiring con- 
clusion. From beginning to end Mr. Loeffler has shown 
unerring artistic taete, and the work gives him a prom- 
inept pluce among the best of our young resident com- 


posers. Itis the achievement of a thorough musician, ~ 


same refined judgment that is manifested in the 
om “y the eulte is shown Jn the writing of the solo part, 
which is not given up to deliberate virtuoso display, 
but takes its place In preserving the due balance of the 
whole. This is arare virtue in a cololst who composes 
his own music, and deserves the heartiest recognition. 
There ia one important thing that still remains to be 
mentioned, and that is the inaudibility of the solo part 
through a great part of the performance. Mr. Loefiler 
is not! cking Im a fine and searching violin tone, as 
has been amply evidenced by bis playing on Music Hail 
stage; but on this occasion it did not make itself felt. 
It is true that the orchestra steadily played over-loud, 
but the fauitis notthere. Itis to be found inthe or- 
_chestration, and 13 to be attributed to the persistent use 
of the oboe when the solo part {s written on the upper 
partof the violin, and to theequally persistent use of the 
‘horn when the solo Hes on the Jower notes of the violin. 
In both cases the wind instruments are 80 closely 
in sympathy with the violin that they absorb and neu- 
tralize its tones when they are kept on the same plane 
with it, and itis peculiar that nearly all through the 
work the oboe has been made to preyaill when the 
violin is playing what may be called oboe tones, and the 
horn when the violin is playing what may in turn be 
called horn toner. A revision of the score in this 
repect would, we are sure, restore tothe violin the 
prominence it should maintain, and the work would 
profit accordingly. The solo part, 1; wul be taken for 
granted, was played with that elegant; finish, warmth 
of feeliog and charm of style that make Mr. Loeffler’s 
performances always interesting and delightful. The 
artist was welcomed with cordiai heartiners, and at the 
end of the suite was greeted with enihusiastic applause 
| and impetuously recailed. ‘the concert ended with 
Raff’s “Lenore” symphony, which wae, on the whole, 
sympathetically read and acceptably played. Miss 
Marguerite Hall appeared as a sviolst ard sabe a set. 
ting for voice and orchestra of Heine’s poem, There 
was an Ancient Kine,” by Mr. Georg Hensche!. Of the 
music there js not ou. w'h to be said in the way of pratee. 
The simple verees are treated in a pretentious style 
wholly out of keeping with their simple character, and 
the effect of the work was dull, dry and unimpressive. 
There was over much of heavy orchestration, and not 
enough of genuine seeling. Miss Hall’s voice is not of an 
order to impart force and interest tothe ballad and a 
failure was the result. Later in the evening she sang a 
up of songs by Schubert, and here again her selec- 
fon was not felicitous, for the songs are among the 
least. pleasing of their composer’s efforts. In them, 
however, she was heard to slightly better advantage, 
treuzh her voice Is hardly of the calibre to produce 
| avy striking effect in a large concert room. 
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‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
yer 3 : 6 . bee ‘sy? ~ ; 
| The programme of the sixth Symphony 
concert, given in Music Hall, Saturday even-| 
ing, was as follows: ] a 
Overture, **Le Roi d’Ys’’. - na 4 eonerceeee Bede een » Lalo 
(First time in Boston.) | 
“There Was An Ancient King”’.....+...s+» Henschel 
Pe time in Boston.) _ 
“Les Veillées de@’Ukraine”.......0cccee dees LOCHHer 


(First time.) or instance, the : 
(a) Liebesbotschhaft , the first movement abounds in 


most musician-like devices to vary rhythm 
A die. *eepepeveeveeeeeeeeee es h t - . - . 
o Bantiona Tint echaber and harmony, but itis so elaborate in its de- 
Symphony in E “Lenore” reesees eveeees Raff! tail that the whole barely escapes the reproach 
It will be seen by a glance that. the pro-| of monotony, The two numbers that follow 
gramme was rich in novelties. It is well to | sor nae 7 ty are Byori aunt the 
: hy eG : vise ey pass. 
gratify legitimate musical curiosity, to giye unnoticed, especially as there is near 
our audiences an opportunity of hearing works : 


( >ppo ea ly the same character in the 
that excite attention in foreign cities, to en-| themes and nearly the same orchestral 


courage composers of our own town when it | color throughout the three movements, © With, 
can be done with safety. As to the intrinsic the finale comes ,@ welcome change, There. 
f th rp h terht are delightful episodes throughout the work | 
value of the compositions that were heard last nd many traces of the skilled musician. With 
week for the first time,—that is another mat-. its rhythmic shiftings, its very diffuseness, its 
ter. And although it may seem ungracious, predominating gray, its jollity which is 
there is no denying the fact that the concert | ™omentary and its melancholy which is tinged 
adh ies Kei with irony, it is very close to the spirit of 
TL K- nme Gogol. Mr. Loeffler has also shown himself. 
alo, a composer of strong convictions, won) the conscientious musician in the writing of 
euccess with exceeding difficulty.’ The history | 


the solo violin part. He has dismissed from 
of the composition and production of ‘‘Le Roi! his mind the cheap glories of virtuvusoship, 


d’Ys is a long story of the composer’s labor, | It thee eyph Pdoe tayri ar inne ae | 
pcapendence, trials and tribulations. He | think of the composer and not merely of him- 
nally conquered, and since the Opera was self. It is needless to add that the solo part 
brought out at the Opéra-Comique in 1888 it yas admirsbly played and the accompani- 
has had at least 130 representations in Paris. ment of the orchestra was sympathetic. Mr 
Before it gained the stage extracts were heard | pemop was most warmly welcomed when he. 
in the concert halls of Paris and the overture stood upon the stage and very heartily ap- | 
became popular. The concert version of this plauded after the finale 
overture, it is said, is more elaborate than the Such romantic symphonies as the ‘‘Lenore”’ | 
= — al, itp the a eh td the haat appeal strongly to the musical nature of Mr. | 
the fine ‘e peinnegstaier Oe kas P My Oy anc Nikisch, and in leading them he is generally | 
F pis aay Phathee ih y unc or pa . Peden successful. And _ so though exceptions might | 
seaaiae wan er fa. A Pm oO : a et eee j ‘have been taken here and there to readings, | 
y z wilt be a favorite concert number. 2.4 though the performance was not techni- 
etached from the opera that follows, it must cally pertect, still the symphony was given. | 
7 yprodiion pure music — sureestion | with such passion and with such an apprecia- | 
hPa Pais. «eget 1@ great | ces tion of its beauties, that it would bs perhaps | 
rd B lo : ae gy “ibe on we ah captions to dwell upon the slight blemishes, 
4 , PLOv . O o Horetso, 30F 80 |T have spoken of the beautier st the work 
wine iy in the programme book isthe old Which are many; alas, there are also waste 
egend, ag Pr rai of the opera is a differ- places, tedious digressions, cheap effects and 
ent one, erelore the themes did not sug- open vulgarity. Still it will remain as a 
gest characters or situations. An opera over- fo vorablo example of the writings of a man of 
ture 1s apt to suffer dramatically when played ‘no ordlnary degree of talent : 
oN a concert number. ‘'o be sure, there “) = | Miss Marguerite Halli sang Heaschel’s setting 
hay ga pg Pha “Alig oe F ey paar q of Heine’s simple and pathetic yerses, which - 
made more glorious by its hints at Samiel an have altead * Ee, 
: ; y tempted Grieg and Rubinstein, — 
Sonne, ss the Prelude to Carmen is an epi- _Henschel’s version for contralto and orchestra | 
fe oa. oe = operas goog hs ‘is ambitious and ineffective. Bombastic 
ne i hate i Op ures can de fully | platitudes drive out dramatic directness and 
4 gh gjyste t nian then ne omg J juese the intense simplicity of genuine passion, Nor 
Br vhing Satie ure OF 440 101! has Miss Hall the voice and breadth of style | 
d’Ys” from the dramatic standpoint. As to ennoble the intrinsically commonplace | 
music pure and simple it seems to be a very | fer other songs, though they are not among ' 
carefully constructed work, , aboriously | the more interesting of Sc!iubert’s mnse, gave’ 
thought out and deliberately built up. The} hora better opportunity. But Miss Hall is 
themes are sombre and the coloring of the not at home ina room of the size of Music 
sessed pr a bende een as Hall. : 
more noticeable than brillianey, although the ; hs 
‘cello episode and the finale are very effec-| tows: Cheeni cee eet concert is 8 fol 
ar t was finely played and well received. Aulis’”; Brahms’ concerto for rg th D 
r. C. M. Loeffler, the well-known and de- major: and Schubert’s C major symphony. Mr. 
servedly esteemed violinist, studied composi- Brodsky will be the violinist 
tion in Berlin and Paris, and his works are as : , | 


yet in manuscript. The suite played last PHILIP Hats. Vis 
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Overture. ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys.” 
(First time in ie ve ay 
Ballad. “There was an 
Ancient King,’ for contralto 
and orchestra. — | 
time in Boston). 
Suite in four movements for 
Violin and orches " 
sraduasiae and Mane. 
uction and Pastorale.— 
une.—Dumka.—Finale. 
(First, time.) 
a Me n itech ft. 
ebes a 
b) An die Leyer. 
Rastlose Liebe. 
Ra be gpnag A E. “Lenore.” 
_ Love’s Happiness. (I All 


: IiI. March tempo. 


~~ Reunion in Death. IV. Introd 
oe falled. ‘thliecro) ee 
ities AEN, ca 
uerite ail, fs : ; 

ee Loeffler. 


_ This new overture, ‘‘Le Roi d’ Ys,” is fully as 
‘Sensational as the story upon which it is 
four ded. Mr, Lalo, if this overture is an earn- 
6st of his writing, certainly isa vigorous one. 
_+he explanatory notes of the programme tell 
us Lalo has no academical “education, but this 
Overture shows him to have been a good stu- 
Sent, and that Wagner has been his master. 
» here are several passages in the overture 


vor 


‘which, if not exactly like some in Tannhauser, 
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‘is brilliant throughout andi while interesting 
‘Sosome, is extremely tiresome to others, be- 
Cause of too much noise and therefore confus- 


ia 7 


‘ing. Asanew composition it may be hailed 
with pleasure as something to think about. 

' Mr. Henschel’s song,as sung by Miss Hall, 
failed to add much pleasure or satisfaction. 
ne song itself is dolefal, and Miss Hall made 
“it still more so, Miss Hall is an attractive 
‘young lady, has had the advantage of the best 
nf 

: action, is, no doubt, a successful drawing- 
singer, but Music hall is entirely unsuit- 
her style and voice. The orchestra, too, 


tirely overpowered her best efforts, and she 


9 Bac ' 
c 


suffe te in consequence, Miss Hall was richly 


oes © suite in four movemonts for violin by 
ome - Loeffler may be considered fairly success- 
‘fal, so far as orchestral writing is concerned, 
but viewed as a violin solo it possesses no dis- 
“Mnctive characteristic features. Mr. Loeffler 
'isgood musician, a careful, painstaking but 
effeminate violinist; a modest gentleman and 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 

Towns THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

_ An apparently hungry audience, after its two 
weeks’ musical fast, welcomed Conductor Nik- 
isch and his splendid corps of musicians, bear- 


ing fresh laurels from New York and Baltimors, © : 


where they met witha "pronounced and une- 
quivocal artistic success.” 


The programme Saturday evening was of an : 
order Classical enough to suit the most fastid-. 


Haydn’s Symphony No. 1 
EK flat, Beethoven’s con- 
certo for pianoforte with original 
cadenzas by the evening’s soloist, 
Ferruccio B. Busoni, and Schumann’s overture, 


ious, inelndin 
(B. and H) to 


Scherzo and finale, op. 50. The Haydn sym- 


_ phony moved with the dignified solemnity of a 
faneral cortege, ag though in honor of some 
' sach glorious hero as the devout and profound 
| himself. The sacred _har- 

,mony and _ religious sentiment ex- 
| Pressed were snperb, and the exquisite 
; interpolation of the single voice from Franz 
| Kneisel’s artistic, plaintive violin camo like the 
| pleading of some pure spirit. Boethoyen’s beau- 
| tiful sonata introduced another new claimant 
| for excellent work, both as a composer an‘l pian- 
; ist. Mr. Busoni was warmly welcomed and mer- 
ited the high standard for excellence so'quickly 
awarded him. He was especially felicitious in 
his cadenza of the second movement when the 
trying ordeal of a first appearance had disap- 


7 , 


| peared and he had become thoroughly warmed 
_ Up to his subject. His execution is very even 
and fluent, and, although not an extraordinary 
performer, he impresses one with an 1dea of his 
Mon are re musician, asp i 
eture, symphonie in character, was admirably in- 
terpreted and played with the usual characte , 
He Fate.end sii) PO aye TA ce ae cee 
A yery interesting programme is announ 
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horn Pp a horn 
again, and notin the trombone-like man- 
The boast has been 
made that our conductor never reads a Bos- 
ton criticism, but to all appearances the 
musicians of the orchestra do—and some- 
times profit by it, since no one seated in an 
orchestra can judge ofthe effects he pro- 
duces, so well as an auditor seated ata 
reasonable distance from the centre of dis- 
turbance. The cello obligatoin this over- 
ture was beautifully played by Mr. 

Schroeder. 
Miss Marguerite Hall has not been heard 


*jn our concert halls since she became a 


London favorite. Her voice is sweet and 


- Sympathetic, but scarcely competent to 


cope with an. entire orchestra, and there- 
fore her group of Schubert leder, with 
piano accompaniment, was much better 
than the rather pretentious setting of ‘‘Der 
Alte Koenig” by Henschel. One cannot 
help preferring the simpler legendary set- 
ting by Grieg. The charming personality 
of the singer, and her direct and unaffected 
style, won the heartiest applause, which was 
certainly deserved in the Schubert songs. 
But when Mr. Loeffler appeared to play the 
solo part in his own latest composition 
there was what is generally termed ‘an 
ovation.’”’ Andthe violinist immediately 


set himselfto earning this advance pay- 
/ ment of 7 ie sa ae 
| formance 


To speak of his per- 

rst;—it was perfect in almogt 

every detail, sometimes reek: a little 

in force, but even this was not to be said of 
the broad G string passages of the second 
movement, while the end was scintillating 
and dashing in the highest degree., 

As a composition the work seemed fluent 
and at times very characteristic, but a trifle 
too long for what it had tosay. There was 

a lack of thematic material after the second 
moveinent, and the second and third move- 
ments were notin much contrast with each 
other. The first two movements are the 


best part of the work, although the folk- 


dance vein of the finale also calls for praise. 
The beginning of the composition (I had 
i almost forgotten to state that its title is 
“Les Veillees de l’Ukraine) is excellent, 
and the folk-music element is strongly rep- 
resented, as it ought to be, around a 
Ukrainian fireside. Kettledrums at the 
very first bar hold the attention, and the 
pastoral musette, which is of course appor- 


tioned to the oboe, is very dainty and in- 


eeping with the spirit of the scene. : 
_ Altogether the composer shows consider- 
le grace and ease in his treatment of the 
vind passages. The second move- 
Rune. ‘Runes are the Scandi- 
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movement made: 


some amends, and one can congratulate the” 


composer on having added a new work to” 
the repertoire, and the violinist on haying” 
performed his own composition so well, 

Now came the end of the concert.with 
Raff’s ‘Lenore’ symphony. Lf “Im Walde” 
is Raff’s best symphony, ‘‘Lenore’’ is cers 
tainly his most popularone, and the pul 
lic never wearies of hearing the march 


which bears such a curious resemblance to 
one of Franz Lachner’s. The sympnee 
was the best piece of work that the OTs 
chestra have done this season; there was 
fre and “‘Schwung” in every measure, and 
for once one can compliment the precis on 
and shading. The flutist deserves a word: 
of especial commendation for smooth 
work in the second movement. The 
great crescendo and diminuendo of the mareh 
could svarcely have been improved upon, — 


and the spectral ride of the finale was all 


that heart could wish. Saat 

Yet itis not so great as that other ride of 
ghosts, in the finale of the ‘Im Walde” 
symphony, and, forthe matter of that, no | 
supernatural horse-flesh will ever seem 


wonderful in music after the whinneyings © 


take the horrific palm. To be sure, the 
‘Lenore’ is not the most difficult or subtle © 
work in the world to play, but the state- 
ment must be made that it was played 
magnificentiy. Lovis C, Ese 


AIT ILUI UU. 


Musicat Note. 


Owing (o advertising pressure on our columns, our 
notice of last night’s at + ds Concert is deferred 
until next week. Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s Suite for the 
Violin was the principal point of interest in the concert, 
and showed Mr. Loeffler In not only his familiar aspect 
as a delightful artist, but as a gifted and able composer. 
This work, and the other novelties on the programme, 
Lalo’s overture ‘Le Rol d’Ya;"" anda ballad by Mr. 
Georg Henechel, for contralto and orchestra, demand 
more Consideration than we have the space to give them 
in this issue. 
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SIXTH CONCERT. 


The programme of the sixth Symphony con- 
cert in Music hall Saturday evening, Nov. 21 
was: 


Lalo ._ Overture. ‘Le Roi d’Ys.” 
(First time in Boston). 
Henschel, Ballad. “There was an 
Ancient King,” for contralto 
_ . and orchestra, 
(First time in Boston). 
C. M. Loeffler. Suite in four movements for 
Violin and orchestra, ‘Les 
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Veillées del’Ukraine.” In. 


troduction and Pastorale.— 
Rune.~Dumka.—Finale. 
(First time.) 
Songs with Piano. 
a) Liebesbotschaft. 
b) An die Leyer. 
. 9) Rastlose Liebe. 
Raff. ar apneey 2 E. “Lenore.”’ 
o. 5, op. é 
Love’s Happiness. L 
II. pace quasi 
arghetto. 
Separation. III. March “ying 
Reunion in Death. IV. Introduction and 
Ballad. (Allegro.) 6s: 
_,. (After G, Buerger’s Lenore.” 
Soloists: Miss Marguerite Hall, r. C. M. 
Loeffler. 


This new overture, ‘‘Le Roi d’ Ys,’’ is fully as 


Sensational as the story upon whichit is 


founded. Mr. Lalo, if this overture is an earn- 


_ est of his writing, certainly isa vigorous one. 


The explanatory notes of the programme tell 


us Lalo has no academical “education, but this | 
Overture shows him to have beena good stu- | 
dent, and that Wagner has been his master. 

here are several passages in the overture | 


which, if not exactly like some in Tannbhauser, 
are strongly remindful of ithem. The overture 
is brilliant throughout and , while interesting 
tosome,is extremely tiresome to oth ers, be- 


: cause of too much noise and therefore confus- 
ing. Asanew composition it may be hailed 
_ with pleasure as something to think about. 


Mr. Henschel’s song, as sung by Miss Hall, 


failed to add much pleasure or satisfaction. 
The song itself .is doleful, and Miss Hall made 
| it still more so. Miss Hall isan attractive 
young lady, has had the advantage of the best 

instruction, is, no doubt, a successful drawing- 


room singer, but Music hall is entirely unsuit- 


ed to her style and voice. The orchestra, too, 


entirely overpowered her best efforts, and she 
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-inan acceptable manner. Mr, Nikisch accom. 
panied her in his incomparable :way on the 


| piano. 


The Raff symphony which closed the even- 
ing’s programmes has been played better here 
several times. The Thomas orchestra, which, 
we believe, was the first to play it in Boston 

‘diditfar better thaw it was done Saturday 
evening. The march, asa whole, was played 
much too loud; there was wanting that fine 
quality of pianissimo, with its crescendo and 
diminuendo effects given it when Mr. Gericke 
had command over this orchestra. They were 
conspicuously absent at this concert. The irest | 
of the symphony, especially the last move. 
ment, was well played. 


JAMES M. TRaAcy. 


See 


=e 
DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
Towns 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
An apparently hungry audience, after its two 
weeks’ musical fast, welcomed Conductor Nik- 


isch and his splendid corps of musicians, bear- 


ing fresh laurels from New York and Baltimore, 
where they met witha “pronounced and une- | 
quivocal artistic suecess.” | 
The programme Saturday evening was of an 
order Classical enough to suit the most fastid- 
jous, ineluding Haydn’s Symphony No. 1 
(B. and H.) in FE flat, Beethoven’s con- 
certo for pianoforte with original 
cadenzas by the evenine’s soloist, Mr. 
Ferruccio B. Busoni, and Schumann’s overture, 
scherzo and finale, op. 50. The Haydn sym 
phony moved with the dignified solemnity of a 
funeral cortege, as though in honor of some 
such glorious hero asthe devout and profound 
composer himself. The sacred har- 
mony and religious sentiment ex- 


| pressed were superb, and the exquisite 
! interpolation of the single voice from Franz 
| Kneisel’s artistic, plaintive violin camo like the 


pleading of some pure spirit. Boethoven’s beau- 
tiful sonata introduced another new claimant 
for excellent work, both as a composer an‘ pian- 


_ ist. Mr. Busoni was warmly welcomed and mer- 


ited the high standard for excellence so quickly 
awarded him. He was especially felicitious in 
his cadenza of the second movement when the 
trying ordeal of a first appearance had disap- 


peared and he had become thoroughly warmed 
up to his subject. His execution is very even 


and fluent, and, althouch not an extraordinary 


- 
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me EI “et Worship,” but they are also more; they 
are the dark and mysterious legends that 


The Symphony Concert. 

It was along programme, that of Satur- 
day night, but so varied that no sense of 
ennui could have been felt by any catholic- 
minded auditor. The overture to Lalo’s 
‘Roi ad’Ys’’ was an interesting piece of 


sdoring, and its sharp contrasts and fiery > 3 : 
sombre tints with which a Grieg would have 


| invested the legend. 


moods suited excellently to Mr. Nikisch’s 
brilliancy of reading. It had a superabun- 
dance of brass and kettledrum, against 
which the very dainty touches of wood- 
wind harmony came like flowers in a 
desert. It was pleasant to hear 
the horn played like a horn 
again, and notin the trombone-like man- 
ner of recent concerts. The boast has been 
made that our conductor never reads a Bos- 
ton criticism, but to ail appearances the 
musicians of the orchestra do—and some- 
times profit by it, since no one seated in an 
orchestra can judge of the effects he pro- 
duces, so well as an auditor seated ata 
reasonable distance from the centre of dis- 
turbance. The cello obligatoin this over- 


'ture was beautifully played by Mr. 
- Schroeder. 


Miss Marguerite Hall has not been heard 
in our concert halls since she became a 
London favorite. Her voice is sweet and 
sympathetic, but scarcely competent to 
cope with an entire orchestra, and there- 
fore her group of Schubert lieder, with 
piano accompaniment, was much better 
than the rather pretentious setting of ‘‘Der 
Alte Koenig’’ by Henschel. One cannot 
help preferring the simpler legendary set- 
ting by Grieg. The charming personality 
of the singer, and her direct and unaffected 
style, won the heartiest applause, which was 
certainly deserved in the Schubert songs. 
But when Mr. Loeffler appeared to play the 
solo part in his own latest composition 
there was what is generally termed ‘‘an 
ovation.’”? Andthe violinist immediately 
set himself to earning this advance pay- 
mentofappreciation. To speak of his per- 
formance first;—it was perfect in 1 =, 

8 


every detail, sometimes lacking a litt 
_ in force, but even this was not to be said of 


the broad G string passages of the second 


' movement, while the end was scintillating 


and dashing in the highest degree.. 

As acemposition the work seemed fluent 
and at times very characteristic, but a trifle 
too long for what it had tosay. There was 
a lack of thematic material after the second 
moveinent, and the second and third move- 
ments were notin much contrast with each 
other. The first two movements are the 


| best part of the work, although the folk- 


dance vein of the finale also calls for praise. 
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t, ” says: a é ylein his “Hero 
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have come down even from the ancient 
days of Odin; less majestic than the Saga, 
they are impressive in a different manner, 
as a ghost story differs froman epic. The 
oboe was again prominent here, and its 
phruses were imitated on the solo violin—a 
pleasant conversation, but one missed the 


The third movement was a Dumka, the 
dignified northern dance. It would have 
been better to have had either the Russian ' 
Kamarinskaia or the Bohemian /uriante | 
here to contrast with the contemplative — 
character of what had preceded. The uni- 
son introduction was characteristic enough, 
and the passages in harmonics Were brill- 
iant, and brilliantly played, yet this move- 
ment could be shortened to advantage. The 
fire and brio of the last movement made 
some amends, and one can congratulate the 


' composer on having added a new work to 


the repertoire, and the violinist on having 
performed his own composition so well, 
Now came the end of the concert with 
Raff’s ‘‘Lenore’”’ symphony. Lf ‘‘Im Walde’”’ 
is Raff’s best symphony, ‘‘Lenore”’ is cer- 


| tainly his most popular one, and the pul 


lic never wearies of hearing the march 
which bears such a curious resemblance to 
one of Franz Lachner’s. The symphony 


' wasthe best piece of work that the or- 
' chestra have done this season; there was 


Gre and ‘‘Schwung’’ in every measure, and 
for once one can compliment the precision 
and shading. The flutist deserves a word 
of especial commendation for smooth 
work in the second movement. The 
great crescendo and diminuendo of the mareh 
could svarcely have been improved upon, 
and the spectral ride of the finale was all 
that heart could wish. 

Yet itis not so great as that other ride of 
ghosts, in the finale of the “Im Walde” 
symphony, and, forthe matter of that, no , 
supernatural horse-tlesh will ever seem 
wonderful in music after the whinneyings 
of Wagner’s ‘Ride of the Walkyries,” | 
while inthe domain of downright terror, — 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Ride to Hades’? must always | 
take the horrific palm. To be sure, the | 
‘Lenore’ is not the most difficult or subtle © 
work in the worla to play, but the state- | 
ment must be made that it was played | 
magnifticentiy. Louis C, ELSON. 


f | 


Musicat Note. 


The beginning of the composition (I had 
almost forgotten to state that its vitle is | _ OWlng to advertising pressure on our columns, our 
“Les Veillees de V’Ukraine) is excellent notice of last night’s Symphony Concert is deferred 
: ’ | until next week. Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s Suite for the 
and the folk-music element is strongly rep- | violin was the principal point of interest in the concert, 
resented, as it ought to be, around @ | and showed Mr. Loeffler In not only his familiar aspect 
Ukrainian fireside. Kettledrums at the | as a delightful artist, but as a gifted and able composer. 
very first bar hold the attention, and the This work, and the other novelties on the programme, 
pastoral musette, which is of course appor- | Lalo’s overture ‘Le Rol d’Ys;” anda ballad by Mr. 
tioned to the oboe, is very dainty and in | @¢0rg Henechel, for contralto and orchestra, demand 
keeping with the spirit of the scene. more Consideration than we have thespace to give them 
A. 


together the composer shows consider- In this lesue. 


suffered in consequence, Miss Hall was richly ?®&Frformer, he impresses one with an 1dca of his 
dressed, ee as@musician. Schumann’s over- 
The suite in four movements for violin by *,U7°: 8¥mPhonie in character, was admirably in- 
Mr. Loeffler may be considered fairly success- og poy a oe Onn OR nN 
ful, so far as orchestral writing is concerned, A ont ip hnartaded " od 
but viewed as a violin solo it possesses no dis- for Noy. 21, in high iter Manmeanian ogee 
tinctive characteristic features. Mr. Loeffler pears as vocal soloist and Mr. GC. M. Loefiler as 
isa@good musician, a careful, painstaking but composer of a suite for violin and orchestra, en- 
effeminate violinist; a modest gentleman and titled " Les Veillees de l’Ukraine,” ag well as S0- 
an especial favorite with all classes of Boston’s /8t. Other numbers are Lalo’s overture “Le 
| musicians. | Roi d’Ys,” and Raff's “ Leonore.” 
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able grace and ease in his treatment of the |  —_ 
woodwind passages. The second move- [~~ 
mentisa Rune. ‘‘Runes are the Scandi- 





aie Music. 
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FE gage ee me The program of the sixth concert contained 
tio dongs ‘shoul a wer | bt me two entire novelties, the overture to Lalo’s opera, 
sirable decisior ie wag | ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys,” and a suite for violin and or- 
rah 1 zh i» dei ‘Mr. C. | chestra, ‘‘Les Veillées de |’Ukraine,” by C. M.. 
sna Hers OF tN) Loeffler. The Lalo overture is effectively and| fy SEASON 1 a9 
brilliantly scored for the full modern orchestra, | = 
| and was in the main well played. It is an in- : 
tensely dramatic work in which the composer | 
has given free scope to his romantic genius. It | BOSTO N SY MM PH () N Y () RC H BST R A 
| abounds in climaxes which, heard for the first | , 
* voluntarily aa me "s | time, seem somewhat startling. Of its worth as | 
ap = : eaheomins hy a composition there can be no question, but that} 
- appreciation that , | 
mo inted the platform was proof , it is music for the theater and not for the concert | MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


ve of shoe admirers and friends | room is equally true. It was entirely wise and 
} In Ov Rogol community. His suite | just in Mr. Nikisch to let it be heard at a sym- 
C and Orchestra founded upon the | phony concert, although he will hardly add it 
h author, Gogul’s series of short to his repertoire of classical overtures. 

the effect that such sketches The announcement that Mr. Loeffler was to 


$ =: ot mind. ‘We speak | play an original composition was a surprise to a | | VIL. CANCER. 
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majority of the Symphony Orchestra patrons, 
although to the knowing ones his talent as a 
ie pein BR , ee reine a ef ety for ys hed 
oi ‘‘Les Veillées de l’Ukraine” is a wholly delight- 

A ctor the yout upon the artist - ful work abounding in weird Russian melodies, | SATURDAY, NOV EMBER 28 AT 8, P. M. 

: DOr ed i be ‘tas the which the composer has most skilfully woven. , 

Saas gag n sweet sounds, four together and ingeniously elaborated upon. It. 
8 of his his work, might inspiresome wa, beautifully played by Mr. Loeffler, who be- 
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| his story in a little better way,and fore and after its performance was accorded a 
fi a eof really good works has no veritable ovation. Much of the time the accom- PROGRAMME. 


paniment of the orchestra was over loud, fre- 
e Hall, the first contralto solo- quently making it utterly impossible for the solo | 
season's Magee wee cue avery pag ng oo Miss oe ee “oe :; OVERTURE. “Iphigenie en Aulis.”’ 
was hb bey the ballad ‘‘There was an Aneient King,” by iF 17. ; | 
Henschel: and three songs by Schubert. Her (with Wagner’s ending. ) 
— has lost neq se se ones that hia “3 
merly so noticeable in her singing, and her ef- : 
es Vles boteasnen detest , fete wore painstaking and intelligent, still both ff BRAHMS. CONCERTO for VioLin and ORCHESTRA in D, 
Ay swith excellent taste and voice and style are inadequate to so large a | op. 77. 
fe place as Music Hall. ‘The symphony was the | . 
one Wi 99 | ever popular “Lenore” by Raff, and with the ex- | Allegro non troppo.—Adagio.— 
~ as an Ancient King, ception of the second movement was finely | Rondo.—Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
hel, al played. The indecision in the attack, so notice- | 
) able earlier in the season, owing undoubtedly to. 
bjeety which she prune rhe | the numerous changes in the personnel of the 
tion, yet. wi png ans orchestra, was not 80 apparent. The second : 
| movement of the symphony was completely ah : noes 
| slaughtered by the new French horn player im- | SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY in C major, No. 9. 
| ported this season, and who on this occasion | Andante; Allegro ma non troppo.— 
ave a most forcible illustration of how the Scherzo (Allegro vivace).— 
rench horn should not be played. | 
The program for the next concert will be: 
Overture, ‘‘Iphigenie en Aulis” (Wagner’s end- 
ing). Gluck ; Concerto for Violin in D major, 
op. 77, Brahms ; Symphony in C major, Schu- 
bert; soloist, Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 


Andante con moto.—Finale (Allegro vivace.) 


SOLOIST: 


MR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
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“THE SYMPHONY. CONC 


| “When Conductor Nikisch was called to pre- 


side over and direct the Boston Symphony Or- 


‘chestra it was understood that “home talent” 


should be encouraged, and that American com- 


| positiogs worthy of atfention should be givena 


hearing. This most desirable decision wags 
brought into effect Saturday night, when Mr. C, 


'M. Loeffler, one of the original members of the 


Symphony Orchestra, was honored with a com- 
poser’s and soloist’s place on the evening’s pro- 


gramme. Although Boston cannot. strictly 
claim him as her own, still ne has become so 
thoroughly identified with the best musical ef- 
‘forts and interests of the Hub that his 
Claim upon us voluntarily occasions a 
“reciprocal feeling. The spontaneous  out- 


burst of appreciation that welcomed him 
when he mounted the platform was proof 
positive of the numberless admirers and friends 
he hasin our musical community. His suite 


for violin and orchestra founded upon the 
‘Russian author, Gogul’s series of short 
stories, shows the effect that such sketches | 
ean produce on the musician’s mind. We speak 


of the orlginality of certain productions, but no 
one can tell the dezree of influence that the 


author has upon the composer, the composer 
upon the poet or the post upon the artist. So, 


too, the simple, enjoyable fireside tales that Mr. 
Loeffler portrayed in sweet sounds, in the four 
movements of his work, might inspire some 
bard to tell his story ina little better way, and 
so the influence of really good works has no 


limit. 


Miss Marcuerite Hall, the first contralto solo- 
ist heard in this season’s symphonies, and avery 
prepossessing young singer. was heard most 
favorably in the cluster of German songs with 
Mr. Nickisch presiding at the piano. 

She received much applause, a recall and a 
beautiful floral offering. She possesses a voice of 
good quality, and sings with excellent taste and 
expression. 

_ The bailad, “ There Was an Ancient King,” 
for contralto and orchestra, by Henschel, al 
though disappointingly short, demanded the 
powers of a great artist, whichshe was unable 
to meet with satisfaction, yet with study and 
maturity her voice gives promise of much 
ability. The orchestral numbers, Lalo’s overture 
of “ Le Roi d’ Ys,”’ opening the programme, and 
heard for the first time in Boston, together with 
the closing symphony of Raff’s ** Lenore’”’ in E, 
were given an excellent interpretation, the tone 
pictures, harmony and exquisite feeling of the 
latter being worthy of special commendation. 
Somewhat in contrast to the evening’s pro- 
gramme is the one announced for next week, 
which comprises Gluck’s overture of “* Iphigenie 
en Aulis.” Brahm’s concerto for violin in D 
major and Schubert’s symphony in C major. 
Mr, Adolph Brodsky, the superb vio inist and 


q ‘ork Symphony Orchestra, will be the soloist. 


Heeiened Music. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The program of the sixth concert contained 
two entire novelties, the overture to Lalo’s opera, 
‘‘Le Roi d’Ys,” and a suite for violin and or- 
chestra, ‘‘Les Veillées de l’Ukraine,” by C. M. 
Loeffler. The Lalo overture is effectively and 
brilliantly scored for the full modern orchestra, 


and was in the main well played. It is an in-| 


tensely dramatic work in which the composer 
has given free scope to his romantic genius. It 
abounds in climaxes which, heard for the first 
time, seem somewhat startling. Of its worth as 
a composition there can be no question, but that 
it is music for the theater and not for the concert 


room 1s equally true. It was entirely wise and 
| Jaet in Mr. Nikisch to let it be heard at a sym- 
phony concert, although he will hardly add it 
to his repertoire of classical overtures. 


play an original composition was a surprise to a 
majority of the Symphony Orchestra patrons, 
‘although to the knowing ones his talent as a 
composer has been known for several years. 
‘‘Les Veillées de l’Ukraine” is a wholly delight- 
ful work abounding in weird Russian melodies, 
which the composer has most skilfully woven 
together and ingeniously elaborated upon. It 
was beautifully played by Mr. Loeffler, who be- 
fore and after its performance was accorded a 
veritable ovation. Much of the time the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra was ever loud, fre- 
quently making it utterly impossible for the solo 
violin to be heard. Miss Marguerite Hall sang 
the ballad ‘‘There was an Aneient King,” by 
Henschel and three songs by Schubert. Her 
voice has lost much of the vzdrato that was for- 
-merly so noticeable in her singing, and her ef- 
forts were painstaking and intelligent, still both 
voice and style are inadequate to so large a 
place as Music Hall. ‘The symphony was the 
ever popular ‘‘Lenore”’ by Raff, and with the ex- 
ception of the second movement was finely 
played. The indecision in the attack, so notice- 
able earlier in the season, owing undoubtedly to 
the numerous changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra, was not so apparent. The second 
‘movement of the symphony was completely 
slaughtered by the new French horn player im- 


ported this season, and who on this occasion | 


| 


gave a most forcible illustration of how the 
French horn should not be played. 

The program for the next concert will be: 
Overture, ‘‘Iphigenie en Aulis” (Wagner’s end- 
ing). Gluck; Concerto for Violin in D major, 
‘op. 77, Brahms; Symphony in C major, Schu- 
bert; soloist, Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 


The announcement that Mr. Loeffler was to | 
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BOSTON SYM 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Cond 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 8, P. M. 


GLUCK. 


BRAHMS. 


SCHUBERT. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1891-92 


PHONY 


VII. CONCERT. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. “Iphigenie en 
(with Wagner’s ending. ) 


CONCERTO for VIoLIN and ORCHESTRA in D, 


op. 77. 


Allegro non troppo.—Adagio.— 


Rondo.—Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


ORCHESTRA, 


uctor, 


Aulis.”’ 


SYMPHONY in C major, No. { 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. 


scherzo (Allegro vivace).— 
Andante con moto.—_Fiuale (Alle: 


SOLOIST: 


rro Viv: ace. } 


MR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
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The Symphony Concert. 

One could scarcely sympathize very much 
With the ultra-dramatic Gluck who ap- 
peared on the programme on Saturday; 
the overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’” was 
overswolilen, and an etfort was made to in- 
troduce modern sensationalism into what 


| Should have been a classical specimen of 
the dawn of dramatic music. It was not 
| the Wagnerian ending which gave this ef- 
| fect to the work, for the great master of 
| dramatic music has evidently written a 


coda ontirely in the vein of his predecessor 


| but it was the palpable desire to make the 
' Work more intense than its contents, the 
| effort to give a 19th century color to a com- 


position that should have suggested a purer 


_and more primitive vein, that led to this re- 
| Sult. The ensemble was not good, and at 
times the attacks were very ragged. 


Now followed Brahms’ violin concerto in 


D, with Mr. Adolph Brodsky as _ soloist. 
The new violinist made an excellent iim- | 


pression. His surety was almost marvel- 
lous, the great difiiculties of the work con- 
sidered; his intonation was pure and reli- 
able, even in the highest positions, in the 
most difficult double-stopped passages, and 
in the artificial harmonics. ‘There was a 
solidity about his work that suited the 
Brahms’ style well, and yet there was a 


| Sufficiency of feeling displayed in the 


pastoral simplicity of the second movement. 
Lhe only fault one could tind was that, for 
the evidently heavy bowing of the artist, 
there was at times rather a scratchy than a 
broad tone produced. The orchestral 
support was demoralizedin the second move- 
ment, but good in the tirst, and ex- 


| cellent in the last movement. The concert 


closed with the great instrumental master- 
piece, the C major symphony by Schubert. 
Schubert charms, not by any especial de- 
velopment of themes (the musi¢ian’s de- 
light, and the cornerstone of symphonic 
treatment) but by beautiful melodies and 
tasteful contrasts, and therefore his work 
is always most keenly appreciated by the 


general public, and is in fact, the neutral | 
ground where musician and non-musician | 


can meet. The symphony is full to the 
brim with Hungarian touches, a result of 
Schubert’s stay at Zelesz, The horn which 


began the introduction was played too | 


loudly, and dropped very abruptly from 
this dynamic force into a pianissimo end, a 
suddenness of shading which Schubert 


never contemplated. The grand effect | © : 4 
Symphony Orchestra, to act as soloist for last 


of the trombones in the coda (Schu- 
bert certainly understood the use of those 


instruments better than any of his con- | 
_ he was the one artist to fill the step next to the 
phenomenal and only Paderewski, who will 
_ bring to Boston next week more originality and 


temporaries or predecessors, except Mo- 
zart) was at first unequal, but ended tri- 
umphantly enough; this noble antiphony 
between tenor and _ bass’ trombones 


is as inspiring as the sound of 
the clash of warriors’ swords. Our 


| orchestra is fortunate in haying the 


proper instruments to give such phrases | 


with (although one might demanda better 
bass trombone) for many orchestras try to 
roduce the passage with two tenor trom- 
ones,—a poor makeshift. The final aug- 
mentation of the horn phrase of the intro- 
duction, forthe movement symmetrically 


every iota of the Hungarian spice was Art 
8 


ends as it began, was broadly, but not very” 


unitedly given. . , | 

In the second movement the first oboe 
won the honors, and played its important 
theme with much delicacy... One need not 
quarrel with the conductor for having used 
the blue pencil in this movement, ant elim-— 
inating one appearance of the chief theme, 
for the work only gained by the excision} 
since Schubert often repeated themes un- 
necessarily. The finale was taken at a 
furious pace, which bore bad fruit towards 
the end of it, but at first the strings, upon 
whom the brunt of the work falls, stood it- 
well. The terrific figure of four accented 
notes was given with all possible force; it 
is remarkable to note the way in which 
Schubert has here reproduced the central 
thought of the first movement of Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto. 

Summing up the performance of the. 
whole symphony, one can emphatically say 
that it was an epitome of all the merits and 
effects of our orchestra as it is at present. 
There was all possible dash and energy, 


served, and even added to, and all the deli- 
cate refinements of shading were lost. 
There was plenty of enthusiasm and very 
little of precision; there was the maximum 
of breadth, but the minimum of balance. 
At times the sub-themes disappeared alto- 
gether, and the scherzo and its trio were 
the acme of roughness. 

Yet it would be folly toignore the great 
value of the fiery and brilliant reading, . 
only the public, which is very prone to 
value musical pepper above everything 
else, must learn to know that there are 
other, subtler, qualities which must not be 
lost in the obtaining of it. Excess in either 
direction is to bejdeprecated; one can also 
have too much of precision; I can recalla 
perfectly symmetrical performance of the 
first inovement of Beethoven’s Ninth sym- 
phony which was spoilt because of its 
precision, and which would have been 
glorious with some of that abandon which — 
our present conductor knows so well how | 
to impart to a work, but there seems to be 
no need that this abandon should cause our 
orchestra to lose the elegance of perform- 
ance Which it was so many years in acquir- 
ing. Louis C. Enson. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
As the season advances, Conductor Nikisch 
seems to be gradually approaching a-climax oz 


| interest in the make-up of his programmes. Bo, 


when he chose Mr. Adolph Brodsky, the new 
concert master of the New York Damrosch 


Saturday evening it seemed as though, accord- 
ing to the opinions of musical critics elsewhere, 


genius than has been carried in the head and 


| heart of any musical artist since the appearanes 
of Rubinstein. Mr. Brodsky is a joviai, good- 


natured, whole-souled looking man, as though 
he were on the best of terms with his violin an 
the world, but scarcely impresses one as the 
student who would resign everything for the per- 


fection of his art; so in his rendition of the 


severely difficult test of an artist’s depth of feel- 
ing and expression that is found in the Brabm’s 
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“but beyond that one felt slack of true great 
ness, ae Ley git ak fi Enea By shoe st 
_. His cadenza in the allegro more nearly ap- | 
proached the ideal performance than any of | 
_ the other movements, and the audience showed | 
their approval of his work by giving : 
him three hearty recalls. The orches-— 
tral work in Giuck’s Iphigenia, with 
Wagner’s ending, was given with a clewing 
warmth of interpretation and nicety of finis! 
that our magnetic director always draws forth | 
_ from his responsive co-artists, and the Schubert 
Symphony in C major No.9 was rendered in a 
most masterly manner, ail the delightful 
beauties of composition and original orchestral 
coloring being given with true appreciation, 
| never overstepping the bounds of aclassic or 
' unduly exaggerating ah effects 
| Every music lover will be on the qui vive to 
| bear Mr. Ignaced. Paderewski, the incomparable 
| piavist, who will piay a concerto of his own, as 
| Well as solos from Chopin and Liszt next week, 
| and for a background to this exceptional per- 
| fermer the orchestra will give Beethoven’s Sym- 
_phony,No. 4, Svendsen’s Carvival_in aris and 
_ | Weber’s overture “Euryanthe.” 4 


After the riot of latter-day romantic music a fort- 
night ago, Mr. Nikisch’s programme last Saturday 
seemed a severely classic one. Gluck’s music is much 
too seldom heard in America, and the overture to ‘Iphi- 
geneia in Aulis’ was most welcome. It was artisti- 
cally, warmly and dramatically played—a bit too warmly 
perhaps; for somehow, with allits appeal to the emotions, 
Gluck’s music has a touch of austerity, a sort of un- 
worldly purity and severe beauty, akin to that of the 
Greek drama and especially difficult of interpretation. 
Mr. Nikisch, moreover, chose to use Wagner’s amended 
score. It was well enough, perhaps, for Wagner to add 
a coda; but why, forsooth, should he tirker Gluck? 
‘There were kings before Agamemnon.’ The more fa- 
miliar symphony (No. 9 in C) by Schubert, in its gentle- 
ness, tenderness, occasional playfulness and pervading 
delicacy was anexcellent foil to the overture. Its per- 
formance, however, was sadly uneven, now thoroughly 
good and now condemuably careless. Mr. Adolf Brodsky, 
the first violin of Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra, played the 
Brahms concerto, a work better suited to his powers than 
to those of most violinists. His technique, of which, it 
goes without saying, the concerto gave ample proof, is 
excellent, at times even brilliant; he understands and in- 
terprets the abstract and purely intellectual qualities of 


Brahms’s music; but he is jnanifestly deficient in warmth | 


Com tr weal 


of feeling. 


MUSIC. ¢?'~ 
THE SYMPHONY. 


Nothing in the shape of novel works was pre- | 
sented at the seventh Symphony rehearsal and 
concert. Nevertheless, one can go home from a} 
concert, after listening to Schubert’s great ninth 
Symphony in C, and toa splendid performance of 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto, opus 77, by one of the 
greatest violinists now resident in this country, 


The soloist was Mr. Adolph Brodsky, the noted 


virtuoso, whom Mr. Walter Damrosch was far- 
seeing enough to secure as concert-master for his 
new ‘Symphony Orchestra, of New York.” Mr. 


_Brodsky’s large, well shaped head, agreeable yet 


determined cast of countenance, and massive phy- 
sique, indicating immense reserve force, at once 
told plainly that the modern Beethoven’s tortuous 
difficulties could have no terrors for him. 

Brahms’ first thought, when he settles him- 
self for composition, is not to write 
‘‘thankful” passages. That sounds ambigu- 
ous; but it is likely to prove true which ever 
way it may be construed. Careful consideration 
of the many murderously difficult mechanical 
combinations that he has put into his larger works 
for solo only leaves one in a state of perplexity as 
to whether his chief aim was to give what he con- 


1 
ji -| Schubert: Symphony No.9,in'G. 
i the feeling that his time has not been ill | | 5a rpeioe No aa nC. sk 


ceived to be adequate expression to certain colossal I and argued that the 


ideas, or whether it was to create obstacles that 
would surely stagger all contemporary virtuosos. 
There are passages in this concerto, for example, | 
that even Mr. Brodsky’s strong and skillful hand 
could not make really musical in effect; that is, 


’ 


unless we throw over all preconceived notions of > BOberiously careless in his Last 
musical effect which have become second nature | 5#turday evening Mr. Nikisch gave 


through a long season of contact with older and 


less angular masters and accept Brahms as the 


only true combiner of musical sounds. 
We willingly recognize the nobility of his 
thought, the greatness of purpose that give to 


almost every page of his music a character that 
prevents their being 


something in even 

> 
yet characterful face fi 
slaves. 


ith equal 

e present. 

reconciled to his. 
Schubert symphony 
hard to believe that . 


é His tone in melodious and | 
sustained passages was full and warm, and his 


rendering of the last movement was fiery in ac- 
cent and brilliant in execution. He was en- 


' 


Mei of holding the attention fast. The audience 
thusiastically applauded, and was recalled several was rapturous initsapplause.\f bi, ha 


times. 


and from beginning to end Mr. 
_ emphasis to the dramatic side o 


F Stead of forirssimo. He noticed that Gluck had 


so much slower. Other people argued that th . 


r. Gluck’s overture 
was the first number, its 
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. Wagner did more things than « ne for the — 
overture to Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide. * he. 
wrote a coda to it—the overture, in ‘its onginal 
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shape. having no ending, but joining on to #l > 
first number of the opera—and he inves nté la 
theory about the proper way ‘of playin g it) 
Wagner had pet theories about the per orming 
of several classic compositions, some of them 


* 


being based upon purely technical points in the 
text. His arguments were always plausibl 

but, unluckily, seldom convincing. He 
tried to prove that a certain sforzando 
mark in the “Freischiitz” overture was really & 


diminuendo mark, and that consequent y the 
coda of the overture ought to begin piano, in- 
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not written the word “allegro” after a dou Dle- 
bar in the everture to “Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
movement that had 
always been played allegro — ought to 
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The great Schubert Symphony is alwa ay 
welcome guest; itis not an immaculate work, — 
but it is unquestionably a great one. Uxcept or 
the last movement, not much is to be said in 
favor of the performance on Saturday ey: ning. 

The wind instruments were not in tune, and 


played roughly; the strings were by no means” 
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cept now and then in passages of petuous | 
character,in which he is a little liable to scrape, © 
But, intellectually and emotionally, his playing 
is on @ very high plane, as it also has the v: 


The next programme is: . ‘Beethoven, sym- 
hony No. 4, in B-flat; Pad i, pianoforte - 
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oerto in D, op. 77, there appeared. a certain | pote threw into relief its gorgeous tone coloring with 
mixture of worldliness, if one may use | aon a j CN t7~ e sure hand of a born leader. Gluck’s overture 
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Wagner’s ending, was given with a glowing | 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra In Music Hall last nigut attracted a large aud!- 


' ence. The performances began with Gluck’s noble over. 


ture to “Iphegenie en Aulis.” It was badly read, and 


proved, On the whole, one of the worst perversions of 


a composer's plainand unmistakable intentions that 
Mr. Nikisch has as yet ventured upon. The Opening 
bars of the allegro were pumped out at an inexcusably 
slow pace, and without discernible meaning, except the 
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reception § , and he was 


conductor’s desire for new readings of old masters at | | 


any cost. Notonly this, but it was played with miserga- ‘ 


ble roughnegs, the group of three notes-that occur in the | i 
opening bars of the aliegro and that sre repeated £0 |. 
Often, being given in a clumsy, “catch it as you can’? 
fashion that would have done no credit to an ordjnary | 
theatre orchestra. The playing of this fine ig bar 
ut a 
shadow of what it once was in regard to finish, | 
Coarseness has become a} 


tra has steadily degenerated until] it is 


precision and purity. 
Characteristic of the strings and bad intonation a feat 


ure of the wind. There is no longer unity of attack on 
the part of either strings or wind, owrne probably in 
Owy way in 

which the conductor uses his baton. There is too much 
effort 
instead of 
using it decisively to beat the time and mark the rhythm, 

and the consequence is that the players arc contared in- 

Stead of led. In brief, there is too much personal dis. 

play on the part of the conducior at the expense of the 

‘most desirab!e musical results. But whatever May be 
the cause, itis certain that the orchestra has sadly de- 


a large measure tothe indecisive buts 


stick flourishing; too persevering an 
to play the music with the baton 


terlorated in style from what It was. Schubert’s Sym 


phony in C—tne great one—exded the concert. It 
‘Was fairly read, but here again the playing was Jacking 
in finish, and was rougi and noisy. It would seem as if 
the nucleus of the orchestra had been sustained musi- 
cally thus faron the magnificent state of discipline in 
| which it had been left by Mr. Gericke, and that 
it has stowly and surely depreciated until it has 
the unsatisfactory condition in which it 
The change is inexpressibly saddening. 
Tne soloist of the occasion was Mr. Adoiph Brodsky, 
vho gave & masterly reading of Brahms’s concerto. 
(fis intonation is exquisitely true, his bowing is admir- 
able In its freedom and largenesse, and his technique is 
equal to any demands that may be made on it. Kvery 
with perfect clearness, ard the 
¢qual_ brililancy and precision. 
His cantabile playing is beautiful in its broad sim- 
plicity. On the other hand, be 13 Jacking In elegance, 
nis etyle, though pure, is stolid and pedagogic, and his 
tone, though ful’, ia 100 often marred by rasping and 
scratching. At his best, however, he proved to be an 
irtist well worth the hearing, and bis success was 
overwhelming. He wasapplauzed with immense enthu- 
‘lasm,and recalled three times with tremendous fervor. 
The programme for the next concert is: Symphony No. 
|4, Beethoven; “Carnival in Parise,” Svensden (first 
time); Overture, ‘‘Euryarthe,” Weber. Mr. Ignace J. 
Pa‘iereweki isto be the soloist, and will play a con- 
certo Of his own composition, a waltz and impromptu 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


| 
Violinist Adolph SBrodsky Receives 
Favorable Consideration. 


The seventh in the series of symphony 
concerts was given in Music Hall last even- 
ing, and cordial plaudits were won from ap 
audience which, as usual, taxed the capacity 


of the hall. The programme offered no 
novelties, but Bostonians heard for the first 
time Mr. Adolph Brodsky, a violinist who 
recently came from Russia_to become the. 


erewski, the Polish pianist, as 
| al concerto and solo 


concert meister of the New York Symphony ' 


Society. 


He played the exacting but not alwaysen | 


joyable brahms concerto for violin and_or- 
chestrain D. Only an art st of conscious 
ability would care to essay. the 
performance of such a work before 
the Symphony orchestra. To state that 
he won enthusiastic §_ applause 
and three recalls is a stronger indorsement 
of his playing than could be given in the 
few words of review possible in the limited 
space obtainable in this morning’s paper. 
His vegivn: que is, of course, above reproach, 
for no violinist could at this day obtain dis. 
tinction who had not mastered the mechan- 
ics of his art. His tone is good, and he 
hrases with artistic effect and musicianly 


udgement. 

Gluck’s overture, "Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
with Wagner’s ending, and Schubert’s : 
hony in C, No. 9, were the welcome offer- 
ngs by the Grenesirs. ore pleasing read- 
ings of this lovely symphony have been 
eard here than were offered yesterday 
by Mr. Nikisch, but the performance was 
generally satisfactory. o 

Following is the programme for the next 
concert: Symphony No. 4, Beethoven; con- 
cetto-for pianoforte, Podérewski; carnival 
dsen; solos for piano, im- 
romptu, Chopin; valse, Chopin; rhapsodie 
ongroise, zt: overture “Kuryanthe 


Weber. Soloist, Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski. | 


' 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The seventh concert was given before the usual 
magnificent audience. The program was: 
Overture, ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,” Gluck; concerto 
for violin and orchestra, op. 77, Brahms; sym- 
phony in C major, Schubert. Mr. Adolph Brod- 
sky was the soloist. 

The performance of the overture was the least 
satisfactory of any rendering of an important 
work yet given by Mr. Nikisch. The exceeding 
roughness of the strings, the untunefulness of the 
wood wind and the entire lack of precision in the 


brass throughout the concert, call to mind pain- } 


fully the extraordinary precision in the attack 
and beautiful tonal quality of the orchestra 


| 


{ 


| 


under Mr. Gericke. The opening bars of the - 
overture were taken so slowly that the effect was 


a sentimentality entirely foreign to all tradi- 


tional readings of the work. The allegro though | 


taken at the proper tempo was greatly marred by 
the rasping fortissimos in which the various 
sections of strings seemed to vie with one an- 
other. 

Mr. Brodsky is a violinist of magnificent parts. 


His tone is broad and full, his bowing remarka-. 


bly free, his intonation all but perfect, and his 
technique fully equal to the demands of the 
amazing difficulties of the Brahms concerto, 
but much harm is done to the many fine quali. 
ties here enumerated by an over inclination to 
roughness, which in the cadenza of the first 
movement (Mr. Brodsky’s own we believe) very 
seriously marred the effect of the entire allegro 
non troppo. Mr. Brodsky’s best work was in the 
adagio, which was given with rare grace and 
that breadth only possessed by the greatest vir- 
tuosos. His success was unqualitied and he was 


three times recalled. Mr. Nikisch redeemed 
himself by a fine reading of Schubert’s great 
Symphony in C major. The opening theme 
played in unison by the two horns was perfectly 
done, being in striking contrast to the coarse 
work of the horns in the Lenore symphony last 
week. The clumsiness of the heavy brass in- 
struments is becoming proverbial. Their sound 
is articulated evidently an instant later than that 


of the rest of the orchestra. This was very evi- | 


dent throughout the n hogy eid and was a severe 
blemish upon what would otherwise have been a 
notably fine rendition. Mr. Nikisch wisely 
omitted the long repetitions in the first and last 
movements. The program of the eighth concert 
will be as follows: 

Beethoven. ....+.sseceseceseeeeeees-Symphony No. 4 
Paderewski.......++++s+++++sConcerto for Pianoforte 
Svendsen... sseccccccccececceeeseesCarnival in Paris 

(FIRST TIME.) 
Soli for Piano. 

A ChOPiNecesee. ceccccccececccccessecseseslmpromptu 
b Chopin.....ceccees ebeeecccce « -++ Valse 
C Liszt...... -+ee+++Rhapsodie Hongroise 
WeDer..seeacecccesseeerseessOverture, Euryanthe” 


Soloist, Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


/ COCR 


The special interest of last Saturday’s con- | 
cert was a personal one, found in the début | 
of Mr. Adolph Brocsky, who has come from 
being concert-master of the Gewandhaus or- 
chestra to take a similar position with Mr. 
Damrosch’s forces and to lead the new string 
quartette which that director has organized 
for New York. He was set down to play 
Brahms’s violin concerto in D-major, and when | 
his burly figure presented itself at the solo-. 
ist’s place a handsome Boston reception was | 
accorded him. He isan artist of good, but 
not exceptional, parts, qualified todo solid, 
substantial work, an able, intelligent player, 
but one who does not seem to be of the finest 


_ grain, and with probably more sense than 


sentiment, more steadiness than elegance. | 
He began the concerto rather dryly and unin- 
terestingly, his tone being hard and sharp 
and his intonation occasionally faulty ; 
but he improved as he went on, the edginess 
of his tone softening down and his man- 
ner warming. His execution was clear 
and easy and his intelligent care brought 
his themes constantly to perception. 
He pleased his audience thoroughly and was 
recalled three times, having deserved so much 
by his square, honest work, even though we 
must say that there are home violinists who 
have the same substantial qualities as he 
showed and possess a grace and suavity 
which he did not show. Gluck’s “Iphigenia” 
overture, according to Wagner’s rearrangement 
of itin what he thought its true ¢emzf7, began the 
concert, and the only other number was the 
great C-major Symphony of Schubert, both of 
which, were excellently played in all respects. 
If only some conductor would have the cour- 
age to omit most of the repeats in this latter 


| work, which, superbly beautiful as it is, is yet | 


too long and too extended by reiterations ! 
Tonight Mr. Paderewski, of whom some- 
thing is said elsewhere, will make his first 
appearance in Boston, playing with the or- | 
chestra his own concerto, and as solos an 
impromptu and waltz from Chopin and one of | 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. The sym- | 
phony, which is Beethuven’s fourth, will be at 
the head of the programme, and at the foot 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture. The middle | 
place is assigned to Svendsen’s “Carnival in 
Paris,” which is new in Boston. 
_——Mme. Nordica showed great strength’ 
of character and courage of will'n keeping 
her engagement with Mr. C. A. Ellis, her. 
manager, at Cincinnati,Monday night. She 
had only heard of the sudden deat ‘h of her 


My 
“ 


mother 1m London late on Saturday, and) — 


‘took the train Sund.y for Bosto 


her sister, Mra Baldwin, returning in time 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra In Music Hall last nigut attracted a large aud!- 


‘ence. The performances began with Gluck’s noble over. 


ture to “Iphegenie en Aulls.” It was badly read, and 
proved, On the whole, one of the worst perversions of . 
a composer's plainand unmistakable intentions that 
Mr. Nikisch has as yet ventured upon. The opening 
bars of the allegro were pumped out at an inexcucably 
slow pace, and without discernible meaning, except the 
conducto1’s desire for new readings of Old masters at. 
any cost. Notonly this, but 1¢ was played with misera- | 


ble roughness, the group of three notes that occur in the 
opening bars of the allegro and that sre repeated £0 
often, being given ina clumay, “catch it as you can” 


_faebion that would have done no credit to an ordJnary 
theatre orchestra. The playing of this fine orchee- 


tra has steadily degenerated until it is but a 
shadow of what it once was in regard to finish, 
precision and purity. Coarseness has become a 
characteristic of the strings and bad intonation a feat | 
ure Of the wind. There is no longer unity of attack on 
the part of either strings or wind, Owing probably in 
a large measure tothe indecisive but showy way in 
which the conductor uses his baton. There is too much 
sick flourishing; too persevering an_ effort 
to play the music with the batun instead of 
using it decisively to beat the time and mark the rhythm, 
and the consequence is that the players are confared in- 


most desirab!e musical results. But whatever may be 
the cause, itis certain that the orchestra has Badly de- 
terlorated in siyle from what It was. Schubert’s Sym 

phony in C—tne great one—exded the concert. It 
was fairly read, but here again the playing was lacking 
In fini:h, and was rougi and noisy. It would seem as if 
the nucleus of the orchestra had been sustained musi- 
cally thus faron the magnificent state of discipline in 


|which it bad been left by Mr. Gericke, and that 
At a, stowly and surely depreciated until it has 
' reachec 


the unsatisfactory condition in which it 


now is. The change {ig inexpressibly saddening. 


| Tne soloist of the occacion was Mr. Adoiph Brodsky, 


vho gave a masterly reading of Brabms’s concerto. 
(fis lotonation is exquisitely true, his bowing is admlr- 
able in its freedom and largeness, and his technique is 
equal to any demands that may be made on it. Kvery 
Dv'ecomes out with perfect clearness, ard the 
artist plays with c¢qual brililancy and precision. 
His cantabile playing ia beautiful in its broad sim- 
plicity. On the other hand, be 13 Jacking In elezance, 
nls etyle, though pure, is stolid and pedagogic, and his 
tone, though ful’, ia 100 of'en marred by raeping and 
scratching. At his best, however, he proved to be un 
irtist well worth the hearing, and bis success was 
overwhelming. He wasapplaudzed with immense enthu- 
lasm,and recalled three times with tremendous fervor. 


| The programme for the next concert is: Symphony No. 
(4, Beethoven; “Carnival in Parise,” Svensden (first 


‘ime); Overture, “‘Euryarthe,” Weber. Mr. Ignace J. 
Vaierewski isto be the soloist, and will play a con- 
certo of his own composition, a waltz and impromptu 
by Chopin, and a Litzt “Khap- odie Hopgroise " 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
_ At the seventh of the season’s concerts by 
_ the Boston Symphony orchestra, in Music 
Hall, last evening, Mr. Nikisch gave Mr. 
Adolph Brodsky, concert master of the 
Damrosch orchestra of New York, an intro- 
duction to Boston, and the selection he 
ee eg oa concerto for violin and 
orchestra in D, op. 77, ‘ 
"Possibly the Rataher Setaicalsinn sup- | 


plied in regard to the new pl er led to an 

Fe hee ee of pe 5 i Wes, eran | 

ere was of disa 

ment as he conerunea’ his task. ‘e a | 
re pea ly accurate player, and is 

the master of eéven the maze | 


Stead of led. in brief, there 1s too much personal dis. ! 
play on the part of the conductor at the expense of the 


| 
} 


Violinist 


the reauirements of the ope 
most satisfactorily, though a 
was pushed beyond 
became far from pleasing. 
while being. given with mechanical accu- 
racy, lacked the expression, sentiment and 
refinement demanded for a ect inter- 
pretation of its beauty, and the playing in 
the rondo had little of the brilliancy which 
should characterize its performance. Mr. 
Brodsky has‘no. reason to complain of the 
reception given him, however, and he was 
complimented with the usual recalls after 
the concerto. 
Mr. Nikisch began his programme with 
Gluck’s_ overture, “Iphigenie en Aulis 
(with Wagner’s ending), which he read 
with excellent taste, and ended it with an 
admirable performance ofthe ever enjoya- 
ble C major symphony No, 9, by Schubert. 
Next week’s concert will introduce Mr. 
Ignace J. Paderewski, the Polish pianist, as 
soloist, in an original concerto and solo 


numbers by Chopin and Liszt. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Favorable Consideration. 


The seventh in the series of symphony 
concerts was given in Music Hall last even- 
ing, and cordial plaudits were won from ap 
audience which, as usual, taxed the capacity 


of the hall. The programme offered no 
novelties, but Bostonians heard for the first 
time Mr. Adolph Brodsky, a violinist who 
recently came from Russia to become the 
concert meister of the New York Symphony 
Boctety. 

He p ayed the exacting but not always en 
joyatl 


would care to 


ability 
such 


performance of 


he won enthusiastic applause 
and three recalls is a stronger indorsement 
of his playing than could be g ven in the 
few words of review possible in the limited 
space obtainable in this morning’s paper. 
His teciin) que is, of course, above reproach, 
for no violinist could at this day obtain dis- 
tinction who had not mastered the mechan- 


ics of his art. His tone is good, and he: 
hrases with artistic effect and musicianly | 


pr | Son ag 


uck’s overture, "Iphigenia in Aulis,”’ | 


with Wagner’s ending, and Schubert's sym- 

hony in C, No. 9, were the welcome offer- 
ings by the orchestra. More pleasing read- 
ings of this lovely symphony have 


generally satisfactory. 


ollowing is the programme for the next | 


‘| concert: Symphony No. 4, Beethoven; con- 


certo for pianoforte, Poderewski; carnival 
in Paris, Svendsen; solos for piano, im- 


prompr. Chopin; valse, Chopin; rhapsodie | 


ongroise, Liszt: overture “Euryanthe,” 


Weber. Soloist, Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski. | 


a musica ,and | 
agio, 


Adolph Brodsky Receives | 


e brahins concerto for violin and_ or- | 
chestrain D. Only an art st of conscious | 
essay__ the | 
a work before | 
the Symphony orchestra. To state that | 


been | 
eard here than were offered yesterday | 
by Mr. Nikisch, but the performance was | 
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magnificent audience. The 
Overture, ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis,” Gluck; concerto 
for violin and orchestra, op. 77, Brahms; sym- 
phony in C major, Schubert. Mr. Adolph Brod- 
sky was the soloist. 

The performance of the overture was the least 


satisfactory of any rendering of an important ) 


work yet given by Mr. Nikisch. The exceeding 
roughness of the strings, the untunefulness of the 
wood wind and the entire lack of precision in the 
brass throughout the concert, call to mind pain- 


fully the extraordinary precision in the attack 
and beautiful tonal quality of the orchestra 
under Mr. Gericke. 
overture were taken so slowly that the effect was 
a sentimentality entirely foreign to all tradi- 
tional readings of the work. The allegro though 
taken at the proper tempo was greatly marred by 


the rasping fortissimos in which the various | 


sections of strings seemed to vie with one an- 
other. 

Mr. Brodsky is a violinist of magnificent parts. 
His tone is broad and full, his bowing remarka- 
bly free, his intonation all but perfect, and his 


technique fully equal to the demands of the | 


amazing difficulties of the Brahms concerto, 
but much harm is done tothe many fine quali. : 
ties here enumerated by an over inclination to 
roughness, which in the cadenza of the first 
movement (Mr. Brodsky’s own we believe) very 
seriously marred the effect of the entire allegro 
non troppo. Mr. Brodsky’s best work was in the | 
adagio, which was given with rare grace and 
that breadth only possessed by the greatest vir- 
tuosos. His success was unqualified and he was 


three times recalled. Mr. Nikisch redeemed 
himself by a fine reading of Schubert’s great 
Symphony in C major. The opening theme 
played in unison by the two horns was perfectly 
done, being in striking contrast to the coarse 
work of the horns in the Lenore symphony last 
week. The clumsiness of the heavy brass in- 
struments is becoming proverbial. Their sound 


is articulated evidently an instant later than that | 


of the rest of the orchestra. This was very evi- 
dent throughout the symphony and was a severe 
blemish upon what would otherwise have been a 
notably fine rendition. Mr. Nikisch wisely 
omitted the long repetitions in the first and last 
movements. The program of the eighth concert. 
will be as follows: 

Beethoven........eeees Coccccccce -»-Symphony No. 4 
Paderewski..... evccre eeeccece Concerto for Pianoforte , 
WVOUIUOING 0c cecdvocccdédobeccseesees Carnival in Paris | 

(FIRST TIME.) 
Soli for Piano. 

@ CROPEN oo 0000s ccvcccccccccccccvccscocces Impromptu 
6 Chopin Valse 
© ElBMGe ccc ces cccnsceccnvcsesees Rhapsodie Llongroise 


Weber..... ace 
Soloist, Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski. 


occve »o+e+eOverture, **Huryanthe”’ 


The opening bars of the - 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


/ 


The special interest of last Saturday’s con- 
cert was a personal one, found in the début 
of Mr. Adolph Brodsky, who has come from 


| being concert-master of the Gewandhaus or- 
chestra to take a similar position with Mr. 


The seventh concert was given before the usual | 
program was: . 


Damrosch’s forces and _ to lead the new string 
quartette which that director has organized 
for New York. He was set down to play | 
Brahms’s violin concerto in D-major, and when 
his burly figure presented itself at the solo- 


| . . 
_ist’s place a handsome Boston reception was 
accorded him. 


He is an artist of good, but 
not exceptional, parts, qualified to do golid, 
substantial work, an able, intelligent player, 
but one who does not seem to be of the finest 
grain, and with probably more sense than 
sentiment, more steadiness than elegance. 
He began the concerto rather dryly and unin- 


, terestingly, his tone being hard and sharp | 


and his intonation occasionally faulty ; 
but he improved as he went on, the edginess 
of his tone softening down and his man- 
ner warming. His execution was clear 
and easy and his intelligent care brought 
his themes constantly to perception. 
He pleased his audience thoroughly and was 
recalled three times, having deserved so much 
by his square, honest work, even though we 
must say that there are home violinists who 
have the same substantial qualities as he 
showed and possess a grace and suavity 
which he did not show. Gluck’s “Iphigenia” 
overture, according to Wagner’s rearrangement 
of itin what he thought its true ¢emf7, began the 
concert, and the only other number was the 
great C-major Symphony of Schubert, both of 
which, were excellently played in all respects. 
If only some conductor would have the cour- 
age to omit most of the repeats in this latter 
work, which, superbly beautiful as it is, is yet 
too long and too extended by reiterations ! 
Tonight Mr. Paderewski, of whom some. 
thing is said elsewhere, will make his first 
appearance in Boston, playing with the or- 
chestra his own concerto, and as solos an 
impromptu and waltz from Chopin and one of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. The sym- 
phony, which is Beethuven’s fourth, will be at | 
the head of the programme, and at the foot | 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture. The middle. 
place is assigned to Svendsen’s “Carnival in | 
Paris,” which is new in Boston. 
Mme. Nordica showed great strength | 
of character and courage of willin keeping | 
her engagement with Mr. C. A. Ellis, her. 
manager, at Cincinnati,.Monday night. She. 
had only heard of the sudden death of her : 
mother 11 London late on Saturday, and 
took the train Sund y for Boston to meet. 
ber sister, Mrs, Baldwin, returningin time | 
for the concert, Monday. There was some. 
thing very pathetic in her solos, never niore | 
beautifully sung than on that night, which 
touched her audience deeply, although but 
few knew of the pain she was suffering. 
She was exquisitely gowned in black lace, | 
the front of the skirtof flashingjet. 
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PROGRAMME. 
SOLI for PIrANno. 


IMPROMPTU. 


CONCERTO for P 
OVERTURE, ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISE. 
SOLOIST 
The Piano used is a Steinway. 


VIII. CONCERT 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Boston Music 
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PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY 
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PADEREWSKI. CONCERTO for PI. 
minor, op. 17. 
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ad) CHOPIN, IMPROMPTU. 


6) CHOPIN, 


L.PSODIE LONGROISI 


WEBER. OVERTURE, ‘*En 
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SOLOIST: 


ACK J. PADEREWSK1 
TILE GREAT PIANIST : IGNACH J. PADEREWSKETI 
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The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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The Thin Man From Poland. 


Conquers Boston. 


Unbounded Enthusiasm at the / 
_ Symphony Concert. 


The eighth Symphony Concert was given Sat- _ 
urday evening in Music Hall. The programme , 
included Beethoven’s symphony No, 4, Pade- 
rewski’s concerto for pianoforte, Svendsen’s 
“Carnival in Paris” and Weber’s overture 
*Euryanthe.” Mr. Paderewski was the pianist, 
and he was heard in his own concerto as well as 
in the Chopin impromptu in F sharp, the Chopin 
waltzin C sharp minor and the twelfth rhap- 
sodie and the “Campanella” of Liszt, which 
latter piece was played in response to the un- ; 
bounded applause. | 1 

The fact that the concert of Saturday evening 
was primarily a symphony concert was ap- 
parently forgotten. Orchestra, director and 
purely orchestral music were all absorbed in 
the display of the personality of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. Many fretted through the sym- 
phony, for they waited for Paderewski. | 
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ispered in his ear that 8 mortal, 


.* . 


mer Pe 
ne was a dealer in the sensational. He 
was the lion of the season in Paris; and some~-. 
as Pougin~were bold enough to say that 
occasionally in his playing he shook a mane 
twisted in curl papers and showed neatly 
trimmed claws thathe might not frighten the 
women who crowded the hall to hear him roar. 
In London he swept everything before him, and 
he received the honor of a caricature in Punch, 
At last he came upon the stage of Music Hall, 
this strange being whose fiery temperament 
seems to have been poured into a frail body asa 
dangerous liquid into a Venetian glass. A ro-' 
mantic player, he recalls the legends loved by 
the old romantic school; the unknown teacher: 
of the Sirens; the tamer of were-wolves; Hunold 
Singuf, who charmed the rats and the women. 
and children of Hameln; Rath Krespel, who 
broke open violins and hunted their souls. Tall, 
thin, with eyes that seem to shed no light, ‘with - 
prominent cheek-bones and an apologetic chin, 
with a nimbus of hair of “ orange shading inte, 
old gold,” with feline step and bearing—here is 
one whom Hoffman might have dreamed of” 
when.at midnight the spirits tried to stop his 
pen. Without affectation, for no designed ec- 
eentricity could accentuate his personality; 
modest, for he knows full well his power—hée . 
could spare a little of his mechanism without 
throwing dice for success. | fy. 
He was heard in works of the modern and the 
romantic school, and it is possible, nay prob- 
able, that as all other pianists, he bas his limita- 
tions: but he is none the less remarkable, if 
this turns out to be true. Surely jast Saturday 


Svendsen‘s ‘‘ Carnival’ was heard for the first . he gave aburidant evidence in support of his” 
time, and with its charming episodes and its , reputation. But how is it possible to describe 
ingenious instrumentation. it would no doubt } his playing? ‘Take down all the adjectives of 
have excited attention on any other occasion, praise from the shelf, dust them and arrange 
but Paderewski followed it, andit was nought. | them properly; they are not worth a pure, full 
Even the fiery opening of the overture seemed } and liquid tone of his cantabile or a flash of his 
tame after the Hungarian tumult that had just | brayura. Prismatic words grow dull and pale, | 


‘ 
A LOST ATTRACTION—THEH LION HAS 
ESCAPED, 


shaken the keys of the pianoforte. Nor is all 
this surprising, nor is it to be deplored, For 
the scene of excitement was not merely a tri- | 
umph of virtuosoship; it was the revelation of | 
an extraordinary individuality. | 
Pianists rise constantly above the musical 
horizon. Some shine with a steady and a serene 
light. Others dazzle for a season, ‘wandering 
stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness forever.” And even the greatest of them 
differ, as one star differeth from another star in 
glory. Perfection of mechanism, absolute tech- 
nique, massive chords and electrical bravura~ 
these no longer compel extraordinary admira- 
tion; they are expected, they are demanded. 
But the manner in which the mechanism is 
used, the physical and mental character of the 
man that stands as an interpreter between the 
composer and the hearer—these distinguish a 


‘ pianist of to-day and set him apart. It is individ- 


uality, or temperament, or call it what you will, 
that exalts a few above their fellows. Now the 
individuality of Paderewski is unnatural, almost 
supernatural. 

@all heard of this man before he crossed 
the ocean. The trumpet of his fame was blown. 
with no uncertain sound! The story of his 
‘triumphs was shouted from the house tops. Yet 
these triumphs were not without alloy. The | 


andthe deviees of the rhapsodist ave in vain. 


Or put it under the microscope, or subject. 
it to analytical tests. Call attention to 
his marvelous use of the pedals; 
point out the devitalization of certain portions 


of the arms by which he gains effects, or tell of 


any of his mechanical processes; can you thus 
convey to one that did not hear him, the 
strength, the beauty, the charm of his per- 
formance? Let it be admitted that he oceasion- 
ally pounded, as in the rhapsodie; that in the’ 


‘ waltz, delightful as it was, there was perhaps 


too great a desire to say something new; what 

then is left to the severest critic as a legitimate 
subject for fault-finding? This androgynal- 
pianist combines the qualities most esteemed 

in man and woiman—strength and beauty, man- 

‘liness and grace. His phrasing is that of a born 

composer; he has the poet’s taste; and his great 

mechanism serves simply to present adequately 

his thoughts, that they may be understood. 

This muchis certainly true of his first per- 
formance, and the scenes of enthusiasm that 
followed each and every number are of rare oc- 
currence in thistown, But Paderewski has not. 
yet been heard here in the works of Beethoven 


or Schumann or their predecessors. He 


he opening chapters of his continued stor 


ive several recitals, the first this afternoon : 
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5 iad "OW ki at the Sym phony Concert. —sm;, en the hypercritical Heraclitus of ol WY , 
The MER ROE 0 ss eeny, | might easily perceive the fundamental i an ORN 
eet, ré were none of the effects and impres- rinciples upon which this concerto is founded; Ree meee Bay ‘ 
usic ‘Hall Saturday eyauony ,concert in {or the fundamental principles of art have APAHT FROM THE MUSIO, _ snechable onnt ed a eeredly aise 
Ling. ere Was , ,» and are much the s | : us . ; : , 
aderewski concert, and this to be sure en in sculpture and painting as in music. The | " tinguishable part and seemingly at its Own, 


very new kind of concert. It is aconcertin Work is neither strange nor bold. It 1s | sweet will n 
which the man Paderewski might pF mal art work. The time has } d i ae | ; : Haak 
t- almost ) y ler os Passed, let us , | _ And there, stili feeling the sestacy of Li 
pee | mos any / rules of music’ bear in mind, when pr can reasonabl: : ea ited by hs alesanie ct hear 


have _ heretgfore  fettered the expect that there will be 7 
uman mind, and) his divine right od any musical compositi Fag eyi ; ' , 
> sic position that is reall | thin, blue, poetic haze of ciga 
‘Glostloning, Such infeed as Petaee RETR hy coe 1aNiTious Nemes rere Hh Tasca rare areal 
pee ews Ole rewski wi ' Las In alming {fo i 
| the music that he played. Itis notof present mere effects of originality. He prefers instead ' yes flame aed ere a Pa Bh aceeaa tn 
i Uv n 


import that he did not play an q ‘th 3 | 
) any such represen. t0 invest his creations with just such ch; a . : , 

tative work as appeals to the understanding. of naturalness as are at least a bed : In the Artists’ Room of Music eh naga = ~~ he ig . in yee 

‘formioran artist to talk about himself for 


such sfor example as Beethoven’s o l y The fi 
| p. 563,57 og gfctual newness in art. ‘The first allegro, per. 
£08. the great Mozart concerto in D minor, or aps, bears less the of deep thoughe 3 Hall After the Concert publication, but though born in Poland and 
the equally great Brahms concertoin B minor, than of real sentiment. In the second move- 4 | ‘ living in Paris, he does talk English and reads 
o Judge an artist from the point of view of ment especially there is a fine, broad and | Was Over all criticisms upon himself he d i 
any suth art work as he does not attempt to OViginal vein of melody which, with all its : ‘ ‘$ that th a h - i tat a he does and 
| perforra, and to elther praise or condemn him neat PoeLne. is wonderfully supported by the f , Says that through them he is gaining a mas-— 
accordingly, is a habit that prevails among artistic skill of a real master. | . tery of the language. 
one sain, young students in this vicinity, who ot the three movements it seoms but natural | He is nye hag r “he suite of four elegant 
eave a concert hall af- at the finale shou ave been most favor- rooms on the first floor of th 
ter hearing a great artist just as nota ably received, as its spirit throughout with WHILE ADMIRERS BEGGED AN AUTOGRAPH. - There he has music and alesping weak a 
store philosopher tetas Sayers country all its Lively, fresh and vigorous rhythms is ex- |p there he practices for hours and “hours daily 
; le osh Billings “ ceedingly lighthearted andjoyous. Hers, as i k 
who really know nothing except how ab spill other portions of the wark’ he com + at Rg Boge _ Although pursued and raved about by women, 
Vittles’ on their clothes.” §o, if there are any had his say in a perfectly natural an straight- ) | Paderewski does not affect their society, but 
of these barnacle critics in this city justat the forward manner, yet with all the musical He Doesn’t Lik jceeks that of men, aad: ib which BS ty veem | 
- os pli eg oe oth been upon so many genius, and no jless with all the vigor, skill | ” e to Be Interviewed, but patsy aa hintaan himself as particularly | | 
eat artists have been here, jj aud propriety of a whole souled and superb! | eatvad leased with his reception St. 
to = hoped that they may respect the nal educated musician. The performance of it Talks Very Entertainingly Just the aud Tavera clubs, Hie haktts ie mace 
ne 8 aying of Paderewski none the less ag Was correspondingly great, whether or not Same—H : irregular. He sleeps and eat "hie 
they bear in mind the very opportune sug- When rated by the extraordinary technique oy =e Lives ot Bemes Ski: Aen hin ate tee ee 
gestion of the late Mr. Billings. that the pianist displayed, or from the psychol- Nev engagements, Dus starves ANUS. lene lm 
It should be stated, furthermore, that tha Ogist’s standpoint. n polyphonic passages ever Omits Practising. recitals because, he says, he can not play upon 
senronows ki who played in New York to Bos. especially, Mr. Paderewski is amazingly suc- | a full stomach—and that’s not said in a joke, 
ae rage on S Now York audience, on cessful in bringing out the theme whenever it He eats but one square meal a day, and that 
Srots ae aie t 9 Farerewski who played in apvears. Not only with his own concerto, after his performances. for the balance he 
usic Mall Saturday evening, are in no spirit. but later in the evening his ecstatic li t d d sod | 
ual acceptation of the term quite th embrace of some of th t ‘omisi | Af - diyes on tea and lenions and soda, and perhaps | | 
. e same. é he most uncompromising ter the concert was all over, and the ap-: in the morning an egy. | 
| 


ot to be too paradoxical the f lifticulti re h: . 
ault difliculties was no less effective than was tha . 7 fe ; 
of the Paderewski —_ of _ the first Swaying, swinging, piquant, buoyancy with blanse that would not cease had sought him. , He practises unremittingly—say eight to ten 
poosslon seemed with just such individualism Which for example he treated thé waltz in C out in the artists’ room, and he had again and : 
or Bach, Beethoven, and Schumann as wag Sharp minor by Chopin. With Liszt’s Cam- again gone back to th ance in this country, in New York last Novem- 
pani Boek euper uous and inartistic, but that panella which he played for an encore, there , ed =e 6 stage and bowed and: ber, he played every day at Steinway Hall, 
Lis aderewsk1, the composer, and Chopin and Was the nicest elasticity, promptness and ac- retired, and, finally, seeing that the audience ! one day carrying his ‘‘practice vigii,” as he 
aa om Rhye i was superbly mer- curacy noticeable in his treatment of the ‘Simply would not leave their chairs he con- calls them, through fifteen hours without in 

. ; ‘d genius ig- Skips. | 3 Hy: igh 
ular application to him at the concert referred Paderewski’s fortissimos it is true are occa- sented to return and dash off another master. tereession and without tood, other than a little | 
to _ fi 7 ys | ae that the word originally — sionally somewhat harsh and bawdish. On the ful gem, and again backed, bowing, away to lemon, and until his attendants fell asleep 

e 6 divine nature which is innate in other hand, no such perfectly clear, limpid, far his room—even then h ld saeyege sepeuneen, 
& could not escape. “Yes, [ like Boston very much,” he said in 


| 

ead i 
ali human beings, reaching and etherealypianissimi w babl lr 

Petey P oo we ee Cueny here was a crowd of personal friends already ' the course of the running cvonversation. ‘I | 

| 

| 


oursaday. Previous to his initial perform- 


a lb os “pyeontl sense - _aderewski oh mpeg heard in a pave ey ie net a6 on “we * , 
us, fe ) imself equal on Satur. day evening, not even from alberg. An i there, and singly and j Jom hie : home here f irst 

ane peng toan inherently able interpreta- inexplicable feature of his success, too, is that lady admi ; “4 Se Da ane he Md make eee sO Roa hg nic | vote ie 
t “i oa just the divine nature that one finds his virtuosic resources are on such intimate ‘ny lirers, who were strangers, followed ‘sh t : p ne people, 
oo edded in any great art-work. There can terms with his will. Yes, his pearly, drop: him in, and some with confidence and others ( \ *" “° &*P7°%S 0 Joe May Nery Minh aauem 

8 no two Opinions as tg the merit of the like whispering touch often responds with with timid bashfuluess, but all with hi tion for Boston's Symphony Orchestra, I 
ar pa St appearance before a Boston ethereal effect to the delicately fineand artistic | , : with Ais pho- consider it the best orchestra in the world— 
audience. With his own concerto, and none feeling of the singing artist that he unques- tographs, they asked him to write his name. not excepting the orchestra of the Conserva- 
the less with the music of Chopin and Liszt, tionablyis. , And, smilingly, through the blue smok toire in Paris. There are some few better | | 
si magnificently set forth Shay hie has some. Last season a phenominal pianist with a ‘‘one = Civarette. h ld w; o<e OF instruments in the Conservatoire but : 
thing more than “talent which is in man’s - Story intellect” created an extraordinary sen- Or tome Wide, She perspiration | wicle the Symphony ee ds above jt, It is| 

ossession. He also has, to quote the sation at one of the symphonies. It is a from his forehead and lean over the table vote Seateomain ts tea direanis nie mete It 
jammented James Russell Lowell, the very pleasure to bear record that he is followed this | | strewn with v; d " very fortunate in its director, for Mr, Nikisch 

gening in whose Possession man is.” year byafar greater pianist with the “three | wn with pictares and cards and musical is yery much superior to that of the Couserva- 

We should not forget that this man’s genius story intellect,’ of the pianist, musician and | Programmes and iavitations, and write the toire. Ajter the performance of my Concerto 
ne: as pe boston appearance many months composer. Faderewaki created the most impres- | name. in Brooyn, in which Nikisch directed the 

’ : é-Kin Slve sens: 5 

played his concerto at one of the symphony has experienced from any musical artist since A man about five feet seven, slim; a Prince the niece spain, and [will Doles nee lay 
concerts, and with all respect to any performer Rubinstein was here. The concert began with | Albert buttoned close abomt him; a bright ¢; ! oa be reached ban 19 Rai 0 
Who might have played it before, one can but Beethoven’s fourth symphony, which was de- necktie; a long b Fr | Padorewahl to. bat O2 omeane 
feel that the work was heard hore forthe Hakbitiiy plaved, sad. the iecubeasre nino | ie; a long but round and full neck; a Paderewski is but 31 yearsof age. He was 
time 3 ror _ the composer _ himself included the “Carnival of Paris,” music by very pale, thin face, the features of which ™atried at 19 and his wite died one year later, 
re 4 J“ nm “ seid evening. This work Saint Saens, and Weber’s overture to Euryan- are regular, and all save the eyes when a son was born, ‘The chiltt is an invalid, 
plan es itself to the imagination — the. | GC. L. GAPEN. ly th “hers having an alfection of the spine. Heis 11 
through the senses. In it there isifar greater | atKe; the eyes also pale and long but inclined years old and remains with friend$ and under 
: toons . seen ne Sion RM Lan to find in _ to remain about half closed; a faint white! constant treatment in Paris. 
boned the concertos of Liszt, tor eanenpio. ta | mustache, a mere suggestion of a goatee, same , taderowski has created the’ greateut: Seman 
‘simply a virtuoso’s concertos. Quite to the | lack of color, and then, crowning all, a shock ion and attracted the largest audiences of any 
tev there will abundantly be found in the { of bright red hair which, in all the world, is P!22'5* whoi ever visited this country. His. . 
‘Work that was performed on Saturday even- Pad ar . » 8 audience, netting $2291 at Madison Square 
aderewski’s own, It grows in tropical Garden, is said to be the high water mark in 


t such art-contents. as in the proper 
luxuriance all about his head and seeks its this respect. Ue was conipelled to seek more 
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I technique Of the time, while its cantadi/z, the 
_ subdued gracefulness of its lighter adornment 
and the perfect consideration of its passages 


of accompaniment, demonstrated that the 
player was not merely a virtuoso of unfalter- 


Hy hefore ing fingers, nerves of elastic steel and fatigue- 


less wrists, but an artist with poetic fancies 
and pulsating sympathies. For this stupen- 


..dous technique seemed to come without 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
js Berets 


The sensation of the eighth Syiiphaws con- 
cert was the début of Paderewski. The hall . 
was packed and the sale of admission tickets | 
had been stopped some days before the con- | 
cert. The young Polish composer and artist 
was received with warmth and recalled after 


his performance with an intense and sustained 
enthusiasm such as Boston rarely manifests, | 
_and was now nobly won by him in his double | 
His own concerto in A-minor, | 


capacity. 
which he had chosen for his ezfrée, is replete 
with beauty, proportionate in its elements, 
poetic and logical. It was not unknown to 
all the audience, because Mme. Rivé-King had 


played it on a Philharmonic evening in March 


last. The fact is interesting that Paderewski 
proposed to devote himself to composition 
long before he discovered such an eminent 


ability and love for the piano, and his con- 


certo has therefore the characteristics of a 
eneral writer rather than those of a_ special- 


| ist. True it is that the solo part is so treated 


‘that any but a pianist of the first rank must 
come quickly to confusion in it; but the or- 
chestra is no less strongly, brilliantly and feel- 
ingly displayed, and there are many bits of 
obbligato which must gratify by their grace, 
their vivacity, or their pointedness the baads- 
men to whom they fall as the work proceeds. 
The piano part, as delivered by its author, 
was resplendent with all the resources of dis- 


| play in figure or in force; its audacious oc- 


taves, its scintillating double trills, its flying 
scales, its sweeping arpeggios, its thunderous 
chords and its wild leaps from peak 
to peak of phrase were’ magnificent 
| exhibitions of the most sure and lucent 


one I ‘eal ges on ea shin. 


thought and without exertion, and to be the 
most natural and unaffected means to the end 
of making the music most true and telling. 
The orchestra seconded Paderewski admira- 
bly. Later in the evening he gave three solo 
numbers—two from Chopin, and one, a Hun- 
garian rhapsody, from Liszt, and evoked no 


less ardent delight than before, being by turns 
captivating and dominant. The new number 


ut iaitator ‘he has . of the programme was Svendsen’s gay, hurly- 


burly-ish “Paris Carnival,” a clever picture of 
the eager, hurrying, mercurial moods which 
sway the most volatile of cities in the hour of 
its greatest freedom and adandon. Beetho- 
ven’s fourth symphony, in an unexceptionable 
rendering, begun the evening, and a good 
reading of Weber’s “Euryanthe’” overture 


ended a programme which was a half-hour too 
‘long. Tonight the orchestra will be away, 


but on next Saturday evening the centenary 
ot Mozart’s death—December 5, 1791—will 


be honored by a programme drawn wholly 


from his writing. The band will play the 
“Magic Flute” overture and the E-flat sym- 
phony, Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel will play 
the first movement of the symphonic concerto 
for violin and viola, and Mme. Fursch-Madi 
| will sing two large airs. 


His Harr Is Not PIANO. 


What’s the useski, 
Paderewski, 

Of your phalangial skill, 
When you're playing 
Goes sasshaying 

With your frontal hirsute frill? 


You're no so-so 
Virtuoso 

But a reg’lar, ’way up player ; 
Still your phrasing 
’S not amazing 

As your perturbating hair. 


You can churn the 
Sweet nocturne, 
Of th’ andante you've the hang: 
But your pounding 
Lacks the sounding 
Timbre of your towzled bang. 


sa Sages 
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- Parisian concert-goer today. It suggested to us © 
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ae peorebie concert! ‘The ever beautiful 


‘Befiat symphony made a noble- 


There was, now and then, a little Fg 
the playing, but the performance as a ‘atte 


was an excellent one. The Adagio was espec 


jally well given: never have we heard the 


violins and violas creep in so imperceptibly, 
adding their warmth of color to the wooden 
wind, in the wonderful cadence that comes just 


before the entrance of the “conclusion theme.” 


Svensden’s “Carnival” shows, if nothing else- 
good grounds for the great popularity he wok 
toyed in Paris during his sojourn there; it 
tainly has most of the vices of modern Frenoh 
music, the characteristics which delight the 


'gome thoughts on descriptive and picturesque 


musicin general. Wecould not help thinking 


what an exceedingly ephemeral life a composi_ 


' tion ofthis sort must have, if its life is to de. 


_ pend mainly upon its descriptive or suggestive 


| 
| 
| 


| 


virtue. So much depends upon the point of 
view of this or that age! Take this piece of 
Svendsen’s; suppose (if you can) thatit could 
have been heard in Father Haydn’s day! It 
would then indubitably have been set 
down as a daring tone  0»painting of 
hell-fire and brimstone. Come down a 
few generations, say to Berlioz’s time, and you 
would find it recognized as a musical picture of 
a witches’ Sabbath. Today it calls itself a rep- 
resentation of carnival revelry and merriment; 
but who knows,if it live to be heard by our 
grandchildren, that‘ they will not find in ita 
vivid suggestion of five o’clock tea? So do 
things lose their savor with time! To us last 
Saturday evening the piece suggested mainly a 
troop of intoxicated undergraduates trying to 
sing the merch in the “Fille du Régiment,”’ 
and not being able quite to catch the tune. It 
was exceedingly brilliantly played. 

The “Euryanthe” overture was grandly given; 


| we were especially glad to find Mr. Nikisch 
take the cantabile second theme not so very 
- much slower than the principal tempo. 


And Paderewski? Ah, there is a man like 
few! During the last two or three days we 
have heard many people insist uponit that he 
wasapoet. This reminds us a little of what 


_ Robert Browning once said to a lady who asked - 


him to read a certain sermon by Theo- 
dore Parker, telling him that he would — 


find it a perfect prose-poem. “For heavyen’s -~ 


gake don’t bring me any prese-poems,”’ 
_eried Browning: “that is a genre for which 
we. poets have no respect at all!” We 


have had so many “poets” of the pianoforte of 


late years that the term has lost a good deal . 


its dignity. These gentry have,as arule, had on 


| eye failing in common; in becoming “poets’» 


| to no pianist we have ever heard, 3 
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more careful, ext Pacey: 
more Pars with the way | I 
made his glowing ‘poetic | 
dient to normal musical — 
this beautiful work he ag ~ i | 
world something a thousand time ve zhe 
better than a tone-poem, name} eee i > 
composition. Note th lth of — 
melodic invention in Atl 
natural, organic constfu: 
three movements. Note, not_x 
/ ness and variety, but the well - vie ide 
ance of the orchestral color zt “ge 2a 
. minding of what suindeee wont a ‘11 the nev va | 
His orchestration is as truly orga < as his 
sical form; there are no random f 
but every shade shows its connect n with, and 
dependence upon, something aon * “his is mu 
sic, and all the better for being poetic music; 
is no mere half musical imaginative Pfuseh: 
In a word, this concerto seems tou Pas! st j 
finest of its kind we have heard for some 
As a pianist Paderewski natalie is 
. the honms concours class. Whatever: 
may have for adjectives, one need h 
tation in calling him great. A hi fy ¥ po 
player he certainly is; but what ? wie ti 
most in his playing, as in his writing, be 
musical quality. There is indiotte 
light and shade in it, a well-night 
warmth of feeling, an ideal poetic au 
there is also a fine sense for m 
beauty of tone, beauty of outline, t | 
lation—such as is all toorare today. pape he pov 
_ of exciting enthusiasm, of carr cn : | - e 
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to young ladies’ seminaries, and 

his giving the Liszt-Paganini- 

was out of place at a symphony conce 

derfully as he played it. But his pla 

his own concerto and of the two thin 

Chopin was a pure pp gore °% ote 

gotten. Only a genius can play 80. _ , 
‘The next programme (Dec. 19) is: C 

“Die Zauberfidte ;” symphonic cc 

lin and viola: symphony in E-flat; twoa 

all by Mozart. Mme. Fursch-Madi will na } 

' singer, Mr. C, M. Loeffler the violinist, and 

Franz Kneisel the violist. = J ’YOw't\ See 

“M. Paderewski considers the ‘Boston ‘Sy arkouy 

Orchestra the finest in the world, not excepting the 

_ orchestra of the Conservatoire in Paris. There are 
rome better instruments in the French orchestra, but 
as a whole the American one is superior. So ‘well 
did the orchestra perform M. Paderewski’s concerto 
in Brooklyn that the composer then declared he 


would never play the piece again, as such perfection 
might not again be reached. 
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Bee ee playing, Paderewski sits erectly before 
the instrument and presentsavery graceful 
igure, his eyes resting apparently upon the 
kc see everyone in the 


keys before him. * 
audience, however,’’ he says, ‘‘and when I feel 
‘that they are following me it increases my 


i 


> 


ep) 

+ 

‘s spiration. Often 1 note some individual 
‘who I can feel is especially sympathetic and I 
‘play to that one—but I do not like to have you 
‘print these things.” 

His secretary and agent say that one of 


the thiet troubles is his disinclina- 
tion to be interviewed. He is ex- 
tremely 

‘take — tell a joke as well as 
anybody. He tells of an imitator he has at 
3 gaunt, red-haired individual with flute-like 
™ He reaches his climax by running the 
A 

ay a 


: companionable, however, and can 
@ and 

‘Tony Fastor’s, New York, who is described as 

‘Tegs, who plays the. piano in a remarkable 

a 


off the stool and turns flipflaps and cart wheels 
down to the footlights, where he rises up, his 
‘Ted hair scattered all over his face, and ex- 
auine. “that one J have on ‘“Paddy-whis- 
% erg ; 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The sensation of the eighth Symphony con- 
cert was the début of Paderewski. The hall 


was packed and the sale of admission tickets , 7OF V!' 
| will sing two large airs. 


had been stopped some days before the con- 
cert. The young Polish composer and artist 


was received with warmth and recalled after ' 
his performance with an intense and sustained | 


enthusiasm such as Boston rarely manifests, 


and was now nobly won by him in his double 


| 
} 
| 


capacity. His own concerto in A-minor, 


_which he had chosen for his ez7¢rée, is replete 


with beauty, proportionate in its elements, 
poetic and logical. It was not unknown to 
all the audience, because Mme. Rivé-King had 
played it on a Philharmonic evening in March 
last. The fact is interesting that Paderewski 
proposed to devote himself to composition 
long before he discovered such an eminent 
ability and love for the piano, and his con- 
certo has therefore the characteristics of a 


general writer rather than those of a_ special- | 
ist. 
‘that any but a pianist of the first rank must 


True it is that the solo part is so treated 


come quickly to confusion in it; but the or- 


chestra is no less strongly, brilliantly and feel- }. 


ingly displayed, and there are many bits of 


-dous 


fi!’ technique of the time, while its cantadz/z, the 


subdued gracefulness of its lighter adornment 
and the perfect consideration of its passages 
of accompaniment, demonstrated that the 
player was not merely a virtuoso of unfalter- 
ing fingers, nerves of elastic steel and fatigue- 
less wrists, but an artist with poetic fancies 
and pulsating sympathies. For this stupen- 
technique seemed to come without 
thought and without exertion, and to be the 
most natural and unaffected means to the end 
of making the music most true and telling. 
The orchestra seconded Paderewski admira- 
bly. Later in the evening he gave three solo 
numbers—two from Chopin, and one, a Hun- 
garian rhapsody, from Liszt, and evoked no 


less ardent delight than before, being by turns 
captivating and dominant. The new number 
of the programme was Svendsen’s gay, hurly- 
burly-ish “Paris Carnival,” a clever picture of 
the eager, hurrying, mercurial moods which 
sway the most volatile of cities in (he hour of 
its greatest freedom and adandon. Beetho- 
ven’s fourth symphony, in an unexceptionable 
rendering, begun the evening, and a good 
reading of Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture 
ended a programme which was a half-hour too 
long. Tonight the orchestra will be away, 
but on next Saturday evening the centenary 
ot Mozart’s death—December 5, 1791—will 
be honored by a programme drawn wholly 
from his writing. The band will play the 
“Magic Flute” overture and the E flat sym- 
phony, Messrs. Loe filer and Kneisel will play 
the first movement of the symphonic concerto 
for violin and viola, and Mme. Fursch-Madi 


His Hatr Is Nor PIANO. 
What’s the usesk1, 
Paderewski, 

Of your phalangial skill, 
When you're playing 
Goes sasshaying 

With your frontal hirsute frill? 


You're no so-so 
Virtuoso 

But a reg’lar, ’way up player ,; 
Still your phrasing 
’S not amazing 

As your perturbating hair. 


You can churn the 
Sweet nocturne, 
Of th’ andante you've the hang: 
But your pounding 
Lacks the sounding 
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4 is—in his circumstances—far more import 


ethoven: Symphony No, 4, in B-flat, 0 . 60. 
9 preten B Goncerto in A minor, oO : yt A 
Svendsen: Episode, ‘Carnival in P sid 


Chopin: Impromptn in F-sharp, op. 36. 


' Ghopin: Valse in O-sharp minor, op. 64, No 


| music in general. 


view of this or that age! 
_ Svendsen’s; suppose (if you can) thatit could 


‘would then 
down as & 
| hell-fire 


| Was a poet. 
' Robert Browning once said to a lady who asked 


. 2. 
Liszt: Rhapsodie hongroise No, 2, in C-sharp minor, 
Weber: Overture to *‘Euryanthe.’ 
Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski was the pianist. 


A memorable concert! The ever beautiful 


B-flat symphony made a noble _ beginning. 
There was, now and then, a little roughness" in 
the playing, but the performance as a whole 
was an excellent one. The Adagio was espec 
ially well given: never have we heard the 
violins and violas creep in so imperceptibly, 
adding their warmth of color to the wooden 
wind, in the wonderful cadence that comes just 
before the entrance of the ‘“‘conclusion theme.” 

Svensden’s “Carnival” shows, if nothing else- 
good grounds for the great popularity he en- 
‘oyed in Paris during his sojourn there; it cer- 


| tainly has most of the vices of modern French 
“music, the characteristics which delight the 
Parisian concert-goer today. It suggested to us © 


some thoughts on descriptive and picturesque 
We could not help thinking 
what an exceedingly ephemeral life a composi_ 


‘tion of this sort must have, if its life is to de. 


pend mainly upon its descriptive or suggestive 
virtue. So much depends upon the point of 


have been heard in Father Haydn’s day! It 
indubitably have been set 

daring tone painting of 
and brimstone. Come down a 
few generations, say to Berlioz’s time, and you 
would find it recognized as a musical picture of 
a witches’ Sabbath. Today it calls itself a rep- 
resentation of carnival revelry and merriment; 
but who knows,if it live to be heard by our 
grandchildren, that'they will not find in ita 
vivid suggestion of five o’clock tea? So do 
things lose their savor with time! To us last 
Saturday evening the piece suggested mainly a 


troop of intoxicated undergraduates trying to | 


sing the merch in the “Fille du Régiment,”’ 
and not being able quite to catch the tune. It 
was exceedingly brilliantly played. 

The “Euryanthe” overture was grandly given; 


‘we were especially glad to find Mr. Nikisch 


take the cantabile second theme not so very 
much slower than the principal tempo. 

And Paderewski? Ah, there is a man like 
few! During the last two or three days we 
have heard many people insist uponit that he 
This reminds us a little of what 


him to read a certain sermon by Theo- 
would 


Take this piece of - 
. the hors concours class. 
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SRE ound ccuvtaty ea Ph maa yg ol 
ntlya musician, and this 
He comes to us both as composer and pianist; 
let us take the composer first—a tout seigneur 
tout honneur! ee 


poetic, imaginative side that presents itself 
most strongly to the average hearer; but the 
more careful, experienced listener is struck far 
more forcibly with the way in which he has 
made his glowing poetic imagination obe- 
dient to normal musical conditions. In 
this beautiful work he has given to the 
world something a thousand times higher.and 
better than a tone-poem, namely, a really poetic — 
composition. Note the wealth of healthy | 
melodic invention in&the work; the stout, 
natural, organic cobas tation of each one of the 
three movements. Note, not. merely the rich-- 
ness and variety, but the well-considered bal- 
ance of the orchestral coloring, the ful. 
minding of what painters would call the values. 
His orchestration is as truly organic as his mu- 
sical form; there are no random flashes of color, 
but every shade shows its connection with, and 
dependence upon, something else. This is mu- 
sic, and all the better for being poetic music; it 
is no mere half musical imaginative Pfuscherei. 
In a word, this concerto seems to us one of the 
finest of its kind we have heard for some time. 
As a pianist Paderewski natnrally belongs to 
Whatever respect one 
may have for adjectives, one need have no hesi- 
tation in calling him great. A highly poetic 
player he certainly is; but what we admire 
most in his playing, as in his writing, is ite fine 
musical quality. There is infinite variety of 
light and shade in it, a well-nigh unparallejed 
warmth of feeling, an ideal poetic quality; but 


there is alsoa fine sense for musical beauty— 
- beauty of tone, beauty of outline, beauty of re- 


lation—such as is all toorare today. In the power 
of exciting enthusiasm, of carrying an audience | 
along with him unresisting, he is second 
to no pianist we have ever heard. His phras- 
ing is a marvel of perfection. We had rather 
have had him leave the second Liszt rhapsody 
to young ladies’ seminaries, and must say that 
his giving the Liszt-Paganini “Campanella” 
was out of place at a symphony concert—won- 
derfully as he played it. But his playing of 
his own concerto and of the two things by 
Chopin was a pure delight not soon to be for- 


| gotten. Only a genius can play so. 


The next programme (Dec. 19) is: Overture to 
“Die Zauberfléte;” symphonic concerto for vio- 
lin and viola; symphony in E-flat; two arias— 
all by Mozart. Mme. Fursch-Madi will be the 


ginger, Mr. C. M. Loeffler the violinist, and Mz. 


you . Reeve " 


dore Parker, telling him that he 
find it a perfect prose-poem. 
sake don’t bring me any  prese-poems,” 


. a Franz Kneisel the violist. 
For heaven’s *~-\f¥. Paderewski ecnsiders the Boston Symphony 

. , Orchestra the finest in the world, not excepting the 

cried Browning: “that is a genre for which orchestra of the Conservatoire in Paris. There are 

we. poets have no respect at all!” We | ome - ie lat con ey the French orchestra, but 

“ ” . asa whole the American one is superior. So well 

have had so many “poets” of oe peat eset ye did the orchestra perform M. Paderewski’s concerto 

late years that the term has lost a good deal Of | jin Brooklyn that the composer then declared he 

its dignity. These gentry have,as arule, had one | would never play the piece again, as such perfection 

grave failing in common; in becoming “poets” might not again be reached. 

they have too often ceased to be musicians; 

their playing bas been so very poetic that it has | 

lucent | | well-nigh knocked all the music out of the com- 


| positions they played. Let us not rank Pade- 


obbligato which must gratify by their grace, 
their vivacity, or their pointedness the baads- 
men to whom they fall as the work proceeds. 
|The piano part, as delivered by its author, 
| was resplendent with all the resources of dis- 
play in figure or in force; its audacious oc- 
| taves, its scintillating double trills, its flying 
| scales, its sweeping arpeggios, its thunderous 
chords and its wild leaps from’ peak 
to peak of phrase were’ magnificent 
| exhibitions of the most sure and 


Timbre of your towzled bang. 
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. Boston Symphony Concert. 
PI. Dew te Ea} 


It is not often that the delicate duties of a critic are 
facilitated by an admission of that which in general 
should be kept out of criticism, viz: comparison ; the 
quick succession of two important concerts, each intro- 
ducing a pianist of significance, and both playing the 
same work—this is so uncommon an event that compari- 
son on the part of the critic is perfectly justified. But— 
alas! for the critics ill luck !—now, that for once he 
could have compared, there was no comparison! Griin- 
feld proved in every way so far superior to Paderewski, 
that a comparison would be almost unfair. The Rubin- 
stein concerts in D minor, is massively conceived and 
offers greater temptations for ‘‘ paunding ’’ to the pianist, 
than any other, and—alackaday—Paddy Russky could 
not resist them, while Griinfeld refrained from the dis- 
play of brutal force. From beginning to end the Con- 
certo was a zod/e work of art in the hands of Griinfeld ‘ 
technically finished, beautifully phrased, and in the 
cantilena parts he showed great warmth and true senti- 
ment, (not slavic morbidity). 

The considerations for which Gruenfeld was pronounced 
the lesser of the two by the New York musical press have no 
validity here, and when we judge an artist in this city, we 
judge him by his merits alone, uninfluenced by a manu- 
factured enthusiasm ; this may serve as a reply to our 
esteemed contemporary the Musical Courier, who questions 
our right to our opinion. 

The orchestra was all that its name and reputation im- 
plied and the difference between it and the one we heard 
last Monday was most strikingly noticeable in the accom- 
paniment of the piano concerto ; however free the pianist 
moved, Nikisch’s baton was with him as promptly as his 
shadow, and the same promptness of attack, the same 
refinement in shading, the same clear pronunciation of 
every essential little motive, was noticeable in all the 
works on the program, especially in the A major sym- 
phony. A word or two could be said about the idea of 
orchestration of the Bach pieces (not that the orchestra- 
tion was not clever, but the idea seems so anachronistic), 
but they were so beautifully and daintily played, that for 
once we will not object to Bach in modern costume. 


pained vigor and its genuine masical toteres' 
p it lliustrates the must advanced stage of modern plane 


The Symphony Con ert, 


There was &0 enormous audience at Music Hal}, last ' 


‘vening, the occaston being (be first appearance bere o} 
Mr. lyvace J. Paderewski, to whom thé immense alten. 
iance Was UNdOUvLedly due. As he came forward to 
wake his piace atthe plano, he was greeied. with much 
oihusiasm and whatever may have been his confidence 
‘nobis powers, such a reception could net but have 
steadied it by convincing him that he wag about to play 
vefore a Company friendly to him from the very oui- 
set. The personal presence of the artist caused » 
ouzzZ OL lpterest to puss through the hall. He js tai) 
sud siim, pallid of Countenance, his face is long ana 
ibin, and with sharply-cut features. His hair, which t+ 
profuse, 13 of @ reddish hue, and stands up as if 1 
were electrified, A slight moustache decks his 
upper lip, and #@ very loug neck protrudes above hi: 
collar—a peculiar and striking Individuality gevuerally ; 
almost Uncanny In the eifect 1) produces at firsi sigh, 
out tempered by @ quiet, modest and dignified bearing. 


He played his own Guncerto in A-minor, a work that 3 

was Gourd at these Goncertsin March iasi, when tb was. 

periormed hy Mrs. Julia Kive-King. It ig built on the | 

|Chopin: V 
Liszt: Rhapso 


traditional model, and has Iittie if apy afiotty wiih 
the modern concertc. In other words, the compozer 
vub LOL alf6émpted to blend: ihe plavuo aed tue wo; 


echestra equally, but haa given § full promi- 

uence to the solo part for the dlsplay ot tne | 
B ordist’s skill. The style is whoily modern, and go is the 
p Color, bué it is lucid, melodious aud free from that con 


temporancous striving afier mere novelty atthe ex- 
peuse Of ail thatis pleasing in art. It is abundant 1. 


p life, 16 always clear, and ia admirable in the richness 
p snd the varied contrasia of its effects. The oreivcetra- 


jon is Of a hivh order, and the 
whole, is impressive in its fine 


echuique aud that it ls tremendously dificult wiil ae 
without saylag. Of the artisi’s marvellous performance 
uf his work it 13 pot easy to write wita m- derution. Hi: 


® teconique ts extraordinary to its scope and periccilon ; 


vut techaique of the most briliiant order has be 
“vmeOf late sv far from uncommon that we have 


p icarned to exact it rather than to be surpriced int 


wonder or admiration over lt; and were this al! 
“hat made Paderewski’s — playing memorable, th: 


} Subject could be eastiy: dismissed, lespits the beauty 
, Vl bis touch, the extraordinary evenness and pearti- 


ucss 6 Of) ls) BCale@ =—rruns, the ‘pure singing 


Equality be draws ixvem the plano, and the utter free. 


Jou irem ali trickery that marks his playing. Those 
who west to be dazzied by were finger work had 
suough aod tO spare in the way of the astonishing; bu: 
tuere is vastly more thau fluger-play fn Paderewski; 
‘here are iniloite purity of slyle, poetic feeling, deep 


P artistic intelligence, Bracs and tenderness Ju eq 


weasure Witt ire and power; youthiul fervor leavened 
wiih wature and refined sentiment. His octave play. 


Bing is almost and = impetu- 


ita swing and 

tendency in him to 

liuily causes a shock, 

ads refleciion that nothing 

‘8 periect la ihls worid; but he soon causes you io Lor. 
eee jault io some rare beauty of expression o1 
caressing grace of ieeling that follows. The playing 
Ol the congerto aroused a furore of entiusisem the Ike 
of which bas net been often beard in Music Hall. The 
appixuse was deatening, and did pot *eause unil: 
(he aitist bad been revalied four Umer, Late: 
iu the evening he played an Imprompiu and Waltz by 
Chopin and a Liezt Rhapeodie Hongroise, No. 12, if we 


| Aoy otuer plano than a Stelnway would 


given way under gnch ftreaiment. ‘The 
of technigue at other times was duzalivg but it « 


went wiid over him, and recalled him four tlw 


have ; 
display 


id nor 


atone for ihe noise and thumping, Axain the Ludience 


es ina 


fury Of appiause, to which he responded — the 


list time, with a fascinatingly delicate 


and 


brilliant performance of Liezi’s ‘Cam panetla” 
His succeées through the whole concert was overwhelm- 
ing. He tatrly earped and fully deserved 1. The or 


Gheatral periormunces were Beethoven's fourth 


&yVni- 


phovy, an episode, “Carnival in Paris,” by Svensden, 
Xiven for the fr-t time at these concerta, nod briiilan: 


1p its Orchestration, though net clear in ites mexning ; }- 
| and Weber's Kuryanthe” overture. The pext concert ts 


to be in memory of Mozuri, and will be devoted wholly 


to that composer's music. The goloista are to be 
Fursch-Madi, Mr. C. M. Loefilerand Mr. Franz K 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchesti 


Mme | 
Delse). | 


The programme of the eighth symiphony con- 


cert was as follows: 


rnival in 


Weber: Overture to “ | 
Mr. Ignace.J. Paderewski was the pianist. — 


op 60. Sas 
nAminor,op.17, ~~ 
Pa 8.’ - m nfl be 


Svensden’s “Carnival” shows, if nothing else- 


| good grounds for the great popularity he en- 
‘'Soyed in Paris during his sojourn there; | i 
tainly has most of the vices of modern French 
music, the characteristics which delight the 


Parisian concert-goer today. It suggested to ng 


_| Some thoughts on descriptive and pictur 


music in general, We could not help thinking 
what an exceedingly ephemeral life a composi- 
tion of this sort must have, if its life -is to de, 
pend mainly upon its descriptive or suggestive 
virtue. So much depends upon the point of 
view of this or that age! Take this piece of 


Svendsen’s; suppose (if you oan) thatit 


have been heard in Father Haydn’s day! it 


» 
. 


would then indubitably have been | eb 


down as a daring tone 


resentation of carnival revelry and me 


but who knows, if it live to® heard by our 
grandchildren, that they will not find in ita 


vivid suggestion of five o’clock tea? So 


things lose their savor with time! To us 1k s t 


Saturday evening the piece suggested mai 
troop of intoxicated undergraduates t ails 
sing the march in the “Fille du Régimen 


a 


and not being able quite to catch the tune, | 
And Paderewski? Ah, there is a man lil 
few! In his A minor concerto it is probably tl 18 


more forcibly with the way in w 
made his glowing poetic imagin: 


re nol Mistaken, His Cnopin viayiog, in iis chaste | 


poeile feellag, ita elegant phrasing and its delicare 


warmth, Was indeecribably tine. The sentiment was } 


never overwroughi, the taste was always pure, while » 
fine loteliectuality dominated the whole. His readings 


differed from goy that we had heard before, but they | 


Were 80 natural ihat they seemed as if they must be jus 
what the composer lntended. The waltz espectally wa‘ 
siven wiiha bewltchlng beauty and finish. Tae vulgas 
and brutal Liezt Khapsody jarred on the senses atier 
these; and it must be confessed thatthe artiet bere 
Sank to the vu'gerity and brutality of the work; for he 


pounded ihe instrument unmercifully at times. | 
produclag anything but a musical tone from It. | 
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Boston Symphony Concert. 
PA ®. Dee tet ay 


It is not often that the delicate duties of a critic are 
facilitated by an admission of that which in general 
should be kept out of criticism, viz: comparison ; the 
quick succession of two important concerts, each intro- 
ducing a pianist of significance, and both playing the 
same work—this is so uncommon an event that compari- 
son on the part of the critic is perfectly justified. But— 
alas! for the critics ill luck !—now, that for once he 
could have compared, ¢herve was no comparison! Griin- 
feld proved in every way so far superior to Paderewski, 
that a comparison would be almost unfair. The Rubin- 
stein concerts in D minor, is massively conceived and 
offers greater temptations for ‘‘ paunding’’ to the pianist, 
than any other, and—alackaday—Paddy Russky could 
not resist them, while Griinfeld refrained from the dis- 
play of brutal force. From beginning to end the Con- 


certo was a zod/e work of art in the hands of Griinfeld . 
technically finished, beautifully phrased, and in the 
cantilena parts he showed great warmth and true senti- 
ment, (not slavic morbidity). 

The considerations for which Gruenfeld was pronounced 


the lesser of the two by the New York musical press have no 
validity here, and when we judge an artist in this city, we 
judge him by his merits alone, uninfluenced by a manu- 
factured enthusiasm ; this may serve as a reply to our 
esteemed contemporary the W/usical Courier, who questions 
our right to our opinion. 

The orchestra was all that its name and reputation im- 
plied and the difference between it and the one we heard 
last Monday was most strikingly noticeable in the accom- 
paniment of the piano concerto ; however free the pianist 
moved, Nikisch’s baton was with him as promptly as his 
shadow, and the same promptness of attack, the same 
refinement in shading, the same clear pronunciation of 
every essential little motive, was noticeable in all the 
works on the program, especially in the A major sym- 
phony. A word or two could be said about the idea of 
orchestration of the Bach pieces (not that the orchestra- 
tion was not clever, but the idea seems so anachronistic), 
but they were so beautifully and daintily played, that for 
once we will not object to Bach in modern costume. 


| 


| MUSICAL, Seto 


HW There was an enormous audierce at 


| > vening, the occasion being the first a4 pearance ere oO} 


| 


| 
pcolbusiasm and whatever may have been his contidence 
‘obi powers, such a reception conla net but have | Gheatral perlormances were Beethoven's fyurth by ni 
p-teadied tt by convincing bim that he was about to play | 


ng EO ne 


fH inin, and with sharply -cut features. 


ance Was uNndoUuLLedly due. 


The Symphony Concert, , atone for ihe notre and thumping, 
Went wild over him, and recatled him four tues in us 
(tury of applause, 


usic Efal!, last 


Mr. 1lg.ace J. Paderew:ki, to whom the immense aiten 


As he ¢Cawe forward to 
wike bis place atthe planw, he was greeied with much 


vefore & Company friendly to bim from the very oui- 
et. The personal presence of the artist caused » | 
uzZZ Of lbterest tO pass through the hall. He js tai | 
ud slim, pallid of Countenance, his fuce is long ang 
His hair, which t- 


fp protuce, 13 of & reddish hue, aud stands up as if 1 


i} were electrified, 


A silght moustache decks his 
ipper ip, anda very loug neck protrudes above hi 


} vlilara peculiar and striking ludividuaitty geserally ; 


) peuse of ail thatis picasipg in art. 
) fe, ls always clear, aud is admirable in the richoeses 
| spd the varied contrasia of its effects. 

flon is of a hiv order, aud the 
}whole, 1s impressive in its fine and 


B PpOunded ihe 


}olMust Uncanny in the eect 1) produces at fi 


rSi Ble, 
ub tempered by a quict, modest and dignified bes riny. 


j ile played his own Goncerio iu A-minor, a work thu! 
} wis Gourd at these Goncertelon Marcy dai, When lb wa 
} periocmed hy Mrs. Julia Rive-King. It is built on th 
Ptraditional model, and has Mite if aay affiotty wii 


fvence to 


the moviern concert. In other words, the com pozer 
sus Leb aliémpicd to bienu ibe plauO aed tue oi 
chestra equally, but has piven §$ fui 
the solo part for the 


pards’B Skill, Lhe style is whoily modern, aud go is the 
f COlor, bub it Is lucid, welodieus aud free from that con 


/wooder or admiration 


partlsiic intelligence, grace and 


 aWeep, AN 
thump =the 


temporancous btrivlpg after mere novelty atthe ex- 
It is abundant 


The viciertea- 
WUrk, HB 
well. ua- 
aloed vigor and its genulne masiedt! toteres 
it M.ustrates the must advanced stage of modern plane 
echuique aud that itis ewenduusiy dificult wii] Ri 
withous seylug. OF the artisi’s marvellous performances 
of bis work it ts not easy to write wita im: deration. Hi 
b-conlique ts extraordieary lo its scope and periecion ,; 
vet techique of the most briliiaog order has be 
vMeor late su Jar from uucummon tit we hav: 
loarued to exact It rather than to be Ssurpriced jot 
over il; and were this al 
‘hat made Paderewski’s playing memorable, th 
sulject could be easily dismissed, Heapits the breanty 
vi ls touch, the eXlraordiaary evenness and pearii. 
“83 6 Oi hs) Bale —orunus, the ‘pure Ringing 
quality be draws irom the plano, and the utter tree. 


Ou trom ali trickery that marks his Playing. Those 


WhO Weoet lO be dazzled by mere finger work had 


| shough aod (0 spare im tie way of the astooishipg; bu: 


Ccere ls vastly wore thau fuxer-play to Paderewski; 
here are inolte purity of siyle, poetic feeling, dec) 
| londériess lu eq a 

woasure with tre and power; vouthiul fervor leaveues 
Wlih wature and refined seutiment. tiles octave pliv- 
ig is almost bewilderingly iree End linpetu 
Vue; hig bravura is OxCling in its swing anc 
occasional tendency in him to 

Diabo uum rcliuily causes a shock, 
wud emphasizes the sad reileeiion that potuing 
48 perieci la inis worid; but he soua causes You .@ lore 
eeULLe jaull lu sume rare b@xuty of expressiva vi 
Cureesiag grace of icellng that follows. Lhe playing 


vi the CoLGCrLY 4Aroused a furvre of entiuustsem tne ke | 


of which bas nvt been Often beard lu Music Hull. The 
appiatse Was deatening, and did put WCucv Uni 
(he a@itist bad been recalled four Umer. Late 
lu the evening he played an fwprompiu and Walz by 
Chopin und a Liszt iiGbapeodie Hongroise, No. 12. if we 
ae nul mistaken. His Caopin vlayiog, in iis chaste 
bocilc feellay, ita elegant phrasing aud its delicae 
warmth, Was indeecribably tine. The Bentiment Was 
DeVer ovVerwrouxhi, the tasie was always pure, while ; 
fine loteliectuality dominated the whoie. tis readings 
Uiffered irom soy that we had heard before, but they 
Were 80 natural that they becemed as ii they must be jas 
What the composer latended. The waltz espectally wa 

Miven wiih a bewltculng beauty and flaish 
and brutai Liezt Khapsouy jarred on the senses aties 


pion: | 
Glsplay ct tne! 


Aoy otver plano than 
given way under such treaiment. The 


dis i] v 
of technique at other times wasdugaling but 1 ro 


Gla mer: 
Agalp the xudience 


tO which he 

list Ume, with a fascinatirgly 
bDrilllant performance of  Liezi’s 
tila succeées through the wile concert Was Overwhelo. 
ing. He tutrly eared and tully deserved 1, The or 


Tesponded — the 
d«cHeate and 


phovy, an episode, *Carnival in Paris,” by syensden, 
Kiven for the Or-ttime at these Concerta, wood brililan 
1d iis Orchesiration, though not clear in lis meaning; 
apd Weber's Karyanthe” overture. The pext Concert L 


to be in memory of Mozuri, and will be devoted wholly | 


to that composer's music. The goloisia are tu be Mm: 


Fursch-Madi, Mr. C. M. Loeffler and Mr. Frauz Koelse). 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the eighth symphony con- 


cert was as follows: 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, oP 60. 
Paderewski: Concerto in A minor, op. 1 . 
Svendsen: Episode, ‘Carnival in Paris. 

Chopin: Impromptu in F-sharp, op. 36. 3 

Chopin: Valse in C-sharp minor, op. 64, No. 2. 
Liszt: Rhapsodie hongroise No. 2, in O-sharp minor, 
Weber: Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe, 


Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski was the pianist. 
Svensden’s “Carnival” shows, if nothing else- 
|good grounds for the great popularity he en- 
‘3oyed in Paris during his sojourn there; it cer- 
tainly has most of the vices of modern French 
music, the characteristics which delight the 
| Parisian concert-goer today. It suggested to ug 


_| some thoughts on descriptive and picturesque | 


musicin general, We could not help thinking 
what an exceedingly ephemeral life a composi- 
tion of this sort must have, if its life -is to de. 
pend mainly upon its descriptive or suggestive 
virtue. So much depends upon the point of 
view of this or that age! Take this piece of 
Svendsen’s; suppose (if you can) thatit could 
have been heard in Father Haydn’s day! It 
would then indubitably have been set 
down as a daring tone painting of 
hell-fire and _ brimstone, Come down a 
few generations, say to Berlioz’s time, and you 
would find it recognized as a musical picture of 
a witches’ Sabbath. Today it calls itself a rep- 
resentation of carnival revelry and merriment; 
but who knows, if it live to Be heard by our 
grandchildren, that they will not find in ita 
vivid suggestion of five o’clock tea? So do 
things lose their savor with time! To us last 
Saturday evening the piece suggested mainly a 
troop of intoxicated undergraduates trying to 
sing the march in the “Fille du Régiment,” 
and not being able quite to catch the tune, | 
And Paderewski? Ah, there is a man like 
few! In his A minor coneerto it is probably the 
poetic, imaginative side that presents itself 
most strongly tothe average hearer; but the 
more careful, experienced listener is struck far. 
more forcibly with the way in which he has 
made his glowing poetic imagination obe- 
dient to normal musical conditions, In- 
this beautiful work he has given to the 
world something a thousand times higher and 
better than a tone-poem, namely, a really paetic 
composition. Note the wealth of healthy 
mpelodic invention in the work; the stout, 
natural, organic construction of each one of the 


Tic VW88 three movements. Note, not merely the rich- 


these; and it must be confessed thatthe arthet bore c ness and variety, but the well-considered bal: | 


Sank tu the vulgeriiy and brutality of the work; for he 
instrument univercifully 


| at times, | 
prouuclig apythipz but a muaircal 


tone from ff. | 


| ance of the orchestral coloring, the care 


minding of what painters wduld call the values, — 


& Steinway would have 


*Campanetla” 


oe i 


t* 
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evening, December 5: 


Beethoven. Symphony No. 4, in B flat. 

Adagio; Allegro vivace.— | 

Adagio.—Minuet.— 

Allegro ma non troppo. 

Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, in A minor, op. 17. 

Allegro. — Romanza (An- 

dante).— 

Allegro molto vivace. 

Episode. ‘’Carnival in Paris. 

(Fir-t time at these Con- 
certs.) 

Soli for Piano. 

Impromptu. 

Valse. ; 

Rhapsodie Hongroise. % 

eber. Overture, ‘“Eurvanthe. 

Soloist: Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski. 


Boston music peopleiturned out in full num- 
bers to hear the famous pianist, Ignace J. Pad- | 
erewski, at his first appearance here. So much 
has been written of and said about this re- | 
markable man that Bostonians were ablaze— 

' with curiosity, not to say excitement, to see 

and hear this veritable wizard of the piano-— 
forte keyboard. The personality of this;man is © 
striking, if not attractive. He is not small, but | 
somewhat below the average weight. He came 


_Paderewski. 


Svendsen. 


re — 


a 


Chopin. 
Chopin. 


a 
p Liszt. 


C 


a 


| MOG aera me announoemente. of | here.2 couple of seasons ago, was the work | 
laurel decked with the Polisi national col- | Be selected for his introduction to Boston, 

|| ors and bearing in letters of gold words of | and } va a uit CuMens to ae who: Bev Ori | 

‘|Lhomage. This wassomething unusual at a | Wentofthe enthusigsm of the audience as 

\'Symphony concert, but the audience ave ! its performance progressed. Paderewski’s 

| cord-al aprroval | / entrance was so quet and unpretentious, 

| Mr. Paderewski first played to | 2nd he went about his work in such a busi- 
for piano and orchestra, aa hie ones aun ne- | nesslike fashion, that there was a disposi- 
mitten, an'Pwinioie nserasr Seemed as | mrss eeidencs, Hstftyine Concurence i 
avery high rank among the many con- . 
certos that have been written by masters of | 
Other days, it is a piece which | 


| 
! 


| | 


| 


phase ve | Sacbatplasiaeeeiah ceed Silat: qulpanhagS 9% 22a aimlacs Se Guise play SeaMU NN. a cna ) alt: Cait as bt |) Tt “has” already.» be bate 
eed have no hesi. face grows radiant with the fire of genius from i aa | golumns that Mr. Paderé 
highly poetic every point. The color and bristly ce. Ape; omre th Sh * ypgpdotcine oy Se Chor thi | 
Sik his nlobine, asin in Welt, ta its fine of his hair gives payee undue sas ta a | Concert= ev iing’s. performance rexved to confirm’ | 
most in his playing, as in writing, the size of his head, but proves attractive than | tian. A that 4 Wii) phe ft OP. S statemen ei, ih 
musical quality, There is infinite variety of (i wise and hale to stamp his greatiper. | Cavalleria Rust nat hiss Sung by the} ‘Several pianists have recently been heard | 
light and shade in it, a well-nigh unparalleled praise: Pe ‘ | ‘Minnie Hauk Company. eras ) are wet eeectionhe te eae db mae Bere | 
al poetic quality; but ‘ , | sagt : A i) 
warmth of feeling, an ar P Bere “Wht rei Paderewski is unlike any other pianist}who Bostonians have at last had an opportunity | but few, ifany. have shown such genera : 
there is also a fine sense for musical beauty : of passing jud i lavi ability in interpreting the wonks of th 
theref t subject to | § judgment upon the piano playing | , : 
beauty of tone, beauty of outline, beauty of re- has visited us, therefore not subject to any | || of Ignace J. Paderewski, an artist who has | Widely different classes of music comp | 
lation—such as isall tooraretoday. Inthe power comparisons. To illustrate: Within a few | || probably been more written and tulked | Ks Py dg mol 1 Su she ae ae edvess on 
of exciting enthusiasm, of carrying an audience weeks we have heard.two other good pianists § _|| aboutin American musical circles during | living pianists, his rank is so near the frst’ 
along with him unresisting, he is second a+ Music hall. One was an artist in every ‘ || the last few weeks than was any pianist | that it requires exceedingly exact discrimi- 
to no pianist we have ever heard. His phras- | sense, so far as technique and a finished per- _|| who has come to this country since the visit | nerin pol icdsnseatnd place Si by Director. 
ing is a marvel of perfection, Wehad rather f Shin uroeks dma Goummened. tho also ; I of Rubinstein pared | wikis » gra: nme nee. y. roc ~ 
] e the second Liszt rhapsody DEMARCO OF 11S WOE ag | | ' IkISch consiste | of Beethoven's ourth | 
have had him env possessed the physique to enable him to ac- || dt was only a few months ago that the | symphony, Svendsen’s “Carnival.of Paris” 
to young ladies’ seminaries, and must say that hich || name of Paderewski was almost unknown | (a novelty here) and Weber's “Euryanthe” 
his giving the Liszt-Paganini “Campanella” complish any amount of difficulties, which he : I here, but so extensively was his comin } overture. Theocrchestra gave avery Satis- 
was out of place atasymphony concert—won- did with apparent ease. Yet, he was only a } ante noe 1° rp bgp were the ad- | arery rerormance Or be tance 
| ; ; Sot 3 | | 18 talents, that his appear- ; NC : 
derfully as he played it, But hisplayingof skilled artist. The other also was an artist in | ance was awaited as the most fin saetaet Mozart's music, and the soloists will 
his own concerto and of the two things by thesenseof technical education, playing cor- | event in our musical world for many sea- | ne ener Mardi, C, M. Loetier and 
| in was a pure delight not soon to be for- learned his les- | sons. , | } Franz Kneizel. 
ncaa +n eng le preg bongs rectly, like a student who had lea os as | | Mis first concert in New York fairly elec- 
g ‘ son thoroughly well. heer i. special : . | io gpl piano so teeene of fae Bene: PADEREWSKI'S TRIUMPH. 
i ither of the above pianists, | [| || Os, © several recitals that he has” ‘fhe annearance ; ae 
THE SYMPHONIES. : ea geese l and artistic excellence. | | || given there not only sustained but rather +P “ si avasn tt a Haderowskt, the 
| Ne cs plies le techni nefforihis Svar tia win fever of enthusiasm aroused  P14nust, at en evening's concert by the Bos- 
| FaderewskKl possesses ample tecanique, | Y bIS Playing. » ton Symphony orchestra, Mr. Arthur 
EIGHTH CONCERT. purposes, but of a different kind,—original, in- | be et  papalogeag ip: \ Nikisch, conductor, called outan audience 
ssasieiih spired, so to speak, though not so infallibly Ae se + ogee too fuga aan ph should have | that tested the fullest. capacity of Music 
, : e others heard here. But een taxed at both the Friday afternoon | Hal). 
This was the programme for the eighth || certain as that of som i denainition.” a | and Saturday evening concerts of theSvm- | 44 was the first anpearance € -ehininintans 
Symphony concert in Music hall, Saturday | Paderewski is more than a “technition, | phony orchestra. Indeed many hundred | ane BU aPPCAraNnCe OF Chis DiAwIss 
machine, an artist; he is a born genius of the | puopre were a haa even aarareaien yt | here, and all present were evidently eager 
se concerts, 80 general was the desire | to determine individually + Orrectnes 
ge" pinning i Can Bes to hear this wonderful master of the piane- | of t he cvtimawhite mt alatios ae foeward tat | 
gs Concerto is in he rte. garding the player. The term “extrava- 
richly orchestrated, and with him in the title rhe uncommon demand upon space in | gant” isused advisedly, for the supply of 
A d the columns of this morning’s paper makes English adjectives has been completely ex- 
role commanded the closest attention an it impossible to give an extended review of } hausted in the press comments of this 
TON ee cease | |i New York lave taireeu? Bean aeucop.feF | country and Europe upou this pianists per 
many times called out. Each time he was re in THE GLOBE, so an idea of his abi ity Seanmtoninty ohgnee 5 PO Pa smo one 
called he bowed to his pianoforte! He also may. ve egg el Stating that the Bos- } are compelled, at this late day, to express 
shook hands with conductor Nikisch for the — tily wehbe Pe chet eee; ta: DORE: Bi oplnon regarding Paderewski’s abil- | 
. a | . U1eS, 
fine manner in which his orchestra accom | Playing bit pave come from New ork, Asa matter of fact, words lose their value | 
panied him. S | | venareatt ta Na the Usually 86d a8e ee in any attempt to use them to comvey a cor- 
The soto numbers, “Impromptu in F sharp, | || demoustrative expressions of approval, but rt ge - Gat thor ‘wef me cone es, By Chis | 
| P pp player, and there is a decided inclination 
asalsothe “C sharp minor waltz” of Chopin, | | : precedents were orgotten yesterday. The } tosay “go and hear him,” rather than to 
were most fascinatingly played. The ‘Second li Geared Bae caters goat dD heap Puke airy effort to say what his playing is - 
l- | [Eee oad , . ‘eis LEO, 
ae ener ee sab insisted upon an encore number being Fis own concertoin A minor, op. 17, heard 
if Paderewski ever plays this Rhapsodie twice 
alike. He made it brilliant, taking, highly 1n- 
teresting, riveting attention from beginning . 
end, though it was nothing like the traditiona 
interpretation we have many times heard. 
: 
However, with a genius like Paderewski, there 
is no use in taxing exception to anything he 
may play, for he is a power unto himself, no 
doubt, playing just as he feels at the moment. 


the opinions of other musical centres con- 
cerning the gilts of the newcomer, 7 

This inclination vanished, however, after 
the pianist had played his opening passages 


on the stage in an undemonstrative:manner, 


first bowing to his audience, then the,orches- | 
tra, and lastly, but not least, to the pianoforte. | 


We are told he always does this, because he 
thinks the instrument is a part of himself, 
human, and deserving recognition |just fas 
much as his audience. Once seated at the 
pianoforte, he adjusts himself to it for the or- 
deal of the work in hand. A good look at his 
lace shows rather a sad expression at first, 
which lights up wonderfully as he proceeds, 


There is, really, no accounting for the playing 
of such a man, 

It would be an act of injustice not to speak of 
the excellent work of the orchestra. They | 
merit nothing but words of praise, The Sym- 
phony was well read, and well played, with 
but few minor points to criticise. The Episode 
of Svendsen was certainly interesting from 
any standpoint. 


in treatment, 


cemmands admiration for its display of 
nmusicianly attainments, sympathetic and 
poetic sentiment and command of orches- 
tral resources, Its mélodies are Polish in 
character, suggestive of folk songs, and are 
delizhtfully fre-h and dévoid of affectation 
ment, The tinale_-movement is the 
most brilliant, both for solo instrument and 
orchestra. Itisa work that can be repeat- 
ony, heard with pleasure. 
tr. Paderewski also plaved three short | 
solos, an impromptu and a waltz.by Chopin, | 


_ and arhapsovie by Liszt. His performance 
— of the impromptu, although technically 


flawless, did 1ot make a marked impres 


“dégrée in the enthusiastic 


in the concerto, and at the close of the first 
movement he had Boston at his feet, and 
from .that onward 

* . . . . . rec 
his abilities by his first audience 

_ the opening. movement 
Slnugular purity of tone w 


nition of 

ere. 

gave a hint of the 
Lich he produces 


| 
| 
tion to suspend judgment for a timeand | 
| 
| 
| 


it was but a question of 


| 


at all times, and a suggestion of his techni- | 


cal attaininents, It remained for the beau- 
tiful romance making the second move- 
ment to serve as an exhibition of the’ won- 
derful delicacy, retinement and expression 
of his playing and the rare faculty he has o 


: : f 
making the. instrument sing under his | 
“ 


ilful touch. ‘The final allegro then 


| 


| 


' 
— 
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ely he added, “Any nose 


oe oe , | May ravage with impunity a rose! 


only listener. -' 
the coneerto it was not until. he. 
“heard as a solo plaver in a Ch 


“impromptu and valse and a Liszt rhapsodie 


| that the audience fully realized. thé genius 
\ of, the pianist. His playing of Chopin is 
‘fairly fascinating for the grace and beauty 
a his interpretation and the delicacy of his 
tone tints in such compositions sur- 
passes all description and gives. the 
- listener most rapturous delight. The Liszt 
| Thapsodie again revealed the skill and 


brilliant playing of this number madea | 


tting climax to his evening’s triumph. 


; 
’ 


om 
of the Bpston public in the reception given 


ition he is to be accorded by local music 
overs, His future here is one of conquest, 
and his recitals will unquestionably show 


how well the Boston public appreciates 
such a genius. 

Lack of space prevents comment upon 
the very enjoyable orchestral Dd iA ply 
prtenge forthe evening by Mr. Nikisch. 
It included the fourth of the Beethoven 


ies, Weber’s “Euryanthe’”’ over. | 
fape, and, 9 sini t _ And then forgotten were the days of fiction. 


re, and, as a pleasing novelty, Svendsen’s 
‘Cameyal in Paris.’’ | 
(For the Transcript. } 
PADEREWSKI PLAYING, 


(HOW IT IMPRESSED JONES.) 


Jones is acynic! At the Symphony 

Lost in an arid wilderness of sound 

Sits Jones, and nods, and eyes his neighbor’s 
score, 

And though of music-hearing day and night 

He wearies not, he growls, “Why don’t they 
play 


Say, 

Must say itself to music?” Most irreverent 

Is Jones—sometiimes profane—therefore we won- 
dered, — 


That night we watched young Paderewski — 


smite 
The key-board, listening to those dulcet tones, 
“How will this strike the tympanum of 
Jones?”’ 


And all the while you should haveseen Jones 
stare; 

He has a German’s scent for music—ne’er 

A finer, keener, longor nose! you’d swear 

Jones drank sound through his nostrils, watch- 
ing him; 

And once or twice his spectacles grew dim 

That night, and I distinctly heard Jones sigh— 

A sigh that moved one, like that priceless tear, 

That unwept tear that troubled Heine so— 

It was a sigh of such supreme content, 

$0 musical, so deep, so eloquent! 


ane as I talked with Jones last Saturday 


iked him. “Have you read this Century? 


‘N ' Bay, then—How does Paderewski play?” 


_ Of words!” he told me why he sighed that 


. And bright, fair, fowerlike women he beheld 
brifhant of this veritable giant, and his | 


adeyewski has no cause to complain | | 
_ Rose rhythmic, rude and sad — whirling of | 
him, and it is gratifying that his first hear- ; 
‘ing here should so effectually settle the | 


(The one line from Sordello that Jones knows!] 


| And fools find wit like that obscure!" mocks 


he. 
But when I pleaded, “Such a rhapsody’ | 


| 


night— 


Great thoughts were born in him, and fancies : 


light 


_ Trooped to him, tales of old-world chivalry, | 


Music of battlefields, ruamors ef war. 
He saw the face of many a Polish knight, | 
Then a vast panorama painted o’er i 
With moving living armies! there went by 
Hetman and banneret! wild Sklavic music 


winds, 


| Clashing of arms, warring of elements: 

| And he remembered a dear book of fiction, 

_ Heard its long peals of deep Homeric laughter; } 
Stout Pan Zagloba with Falstaffian strut . 
Praised his own deeds; then saw he that fierce fF 


knight 


| Brave Pan Volodyovski! his swift sabre 


Fiashed for a moment—and the foeman fell. 


The faces faded, and ha heard no more 


| That martial music, but a theme of Chopin’s, | 
. With strange, sweet-haunting minor cadences. | 
_ Itseemed no human touch — they sang them- | 


selves! 
The genius of a nation smote the lyre. 
It throbbed and throbbed! as if an immortal fire 


Could fuse the poet’s and the player’s soul in | 


one. 
Chopiun’s or his, that revelation? 


Beatitude upon beatitude 
Piled Jones, the while he rhapsodized to me, 


| “For there!” that cynic said exultantly, 


As if the thing—heart, brain and hands—would § phe thing that heart and hands and brain 


would say 
Did say itselfin music!” and he ended: 


“It was as when on a still sultry noon 

One comes upon a summer solitude 

Where skyward leaps some clear cool crystal 
fountain, | 

That breaks into a million soft-hued rainbows, 


Sparkling and dancing! storing floods of sun- | 


shine 
Within each tiny sphere—and then I listened 
Breathless unto that perfect poem of sound 


Straining the inner sense, as one whof 


hearkens, 
Ail the dumb heart of things grown audible, 
And hears a dewdrop ora roseleaf fall!” 
AGNES GERARD. 


Love with His Wondrous Samsonian 
Mane. 


piano and pool with 
nimbleness and dex- 
terity: whois equally 
proficient in sonatas 
and poker; who is 


popular with women | 
and with men: who. 


has a few of the eo- 

centricities of genius, 

but not enough to 

make him disagreée- 

able, and whose ap- 

pearance is both pict- 

uresque and genteel—such a man has the 
elements of a successful lion. 

And when the lion is adorned with a 

marvellous mane as big as a load of hay, 


dark red and all frowsled and tousled, he 
becomes simply irresistible. 

That’s why Ignatius John Paderewski-— 
pianist and poker player—has conquered 
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the coldness of Boston and established him- 
self here as a fad, just as he has in Paris, 
London and New York. 

Not that Paderewski’s popularity is ex- 
actly due to that wonderful head of hair, 


‘in whicu you can see all the glories of the 
‘aurora borealis, and the incarnadine 
] nuee of the rose, but one can’t help won- 


ering whether he would make such a 
furor among the unmusical if he were 
bald-headed and fat and elderly. 
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chest broad and dee ,and muscular néck, 
peaked features ot h h Ms 


ealthy complexion, 

a light moustache and a still Oehten’ 
Paderew-. 

' ski. Although he doesn’t run to whis- 
MAN who plays the | kers, yet the hair oh the top of 
| his head would make the Circassian girl in 

| the dime museum down sick withenvy. 


goatee—that is the outward 


But Paderewski—and, by the way, he pro- 


nounces himself Paddereskee—isn’t “trav-— 


oe 


e impress ¢ na nis. 
n a \ | eae eg 
slender, _well-proportioned, with 


elling on his shape” or on that incompara- | 


ble headgear. 
very well-bred—not too well-bred, but het: 
well-bred enouzgh—and tactful and full of 
common sense, 


He’s modest and quiet and 


Fiattery has not turned his head, and he 


doesn’t “pose.” 

Paderewski’s social success in Boston, as 
in London and New York, has been com- 
piete and overwhelming. When here, he 
stays at the liotel Brunswick, and is always 
accompanied by his manager, Count Hugo 
Gerlitz. He frequents the clubs a good 
deal, going often to the St. Botolph and the 
Tavern. The two Adamowskis are his. 


te low-countrymen, and the three are much | || 


together. 


Although Paderewski is under contract | 
with the Steinways, who give him $500 for 
every public performance, yet he is per-| 


day evening, for instance, he gave a recital 
in the music roomof Mr, J. M. Sears for the 


benefit of the family and a few guests. Mr, | 


Sears gave him $1000 for the evening. 
Paderewski is adored by women, who often 
make their adoration so clear that he can’t 
help seeing it. This may be the reason why 
the worship is not mutual. To bequite plain 


about 1t Paderewski doesn’t like women at 


all. They say that he lives in dreams of the 


past-—that he is true to the memory of 


loved wife, who died when he was but 19 
years old. And that jends the glamour of 


have nearly caused his own. bY 

It was only about four years ago that 
Paderewski came out as a piano virtuoso, 
That was in Berlin, and he made a dis- 
tinguished failure there. The German 
critics neverwould concede bim high rank as 
a pianist. In fact, they even said he was 
seeking to gain notoriety by means of his 
hair. They were probably jealous. 

Paderewski then went to Par.s. where the 
women raved about him. His male critics 


there were not extravagant in their | 


eulogies. 
Two seasons in London followed. Here 


his success was instantaneous. English | | 


men as well as English women went wild 
over his playing, and honors were lavished 
on him from all sides. 

His greatest triumphs, however, have 
been achieved in New York and Boston. 


' mitted to play in private houses. On Sun-| | 


} romance to his life. Her death is said to 


| 


‘ 
; 


; ; 


Nevertheless, Paderewski doesn’t like | 


America. Hecomplains,in the first place, 


| of the intense heat in the housesand hotels, 


He can’t sleep nights, he says, because his 
room is too hot, and, like most foreigners, 
he is afraid to keep his window open at 
night. So he sleeps in the daytime when 
he can. But this is rather unsatisfactory, 
as he only gets from three to five hours 


‘ 


sle ‘p. | 
When in New York he goes to Steinway’s 
and practises from 11 p. m. until about 4 or 


5 a. mm, , 

Paderewski is very abstemious, He takes 
no intoxicating liquor of any kind. But he 
smokes cigarettes, and good ones, too, Pool 
is his especial weakness, but he also ! 
rides and shoots, and can play & mighty fine 
game of poker. Nothing delights him more 


fences, ~ 
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BINDING 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Ignace Jean Paderewski made his first appear- 


ances in Boston atthe eighth rehearsal and con-— 
ert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. His suc-_ 


ess Was complete and overwhelming. No other 
pianist, except De Pachmann, has aroused a sym- 
phony audience to such a pitch of genuine enthbusi- 
asm since the concerts were instituted, if memory 


Peerves us right. 
Paderewski is a tremendously advertised artist ; © 


and doubtless Boston’s interest in the brilliant 
"Pole, first aroused by little Otto Hegner’s exqui- 
‘site performance of the now famous “Menuet a 
H Antique,” and since constantly kept warm by 
‘the reports that have been freely circulated con- 
bcerning his astonishing triumphs in Europe, had 
“not a little to do with his reception. But this in- 
iterest, bordering on curiosity, was not the real 


‘cause of his success. Paderewski is undeniably 
‘agenius; there could have been few out of the 
vast audience that filled every seat and every foot 
of standing room on Fritay afternoon who were 
not strongly impressed with this fact. 
Besides this gift Paderewski possesses a person- 
“ality which instantly calls out the sympathies of 
his listeners. His modest, winning appearance; 
his graceful bearing; his slender, supple figure; 
his tine, well-poised head covered with a mass of 
soft, curly hair of reddish hue; his well cut 
features, delicate to the verge of effeminancy; his 
amiable though serious expression. all command 
instant attention. And by the time he has finished 
his own concerto, many other things are revealed, 
One realizes with u throb of pleasure that here at 
‘lastis a great musical performer who has not 
yet lost the indescribable enthusiusm of youth. He 
plays for dollars, perhaps, but surely for the love 
of his art. Moreover, the music he plays isto him 
fraught with meaning. His phrasing is not the 
phrasing of a player of mere talent; his fitting to- 
gether of the parts of a musical composition is not 
‘that of the cultivated artisan. His readings of the 
works of the masters are instinct with the imag- 
ination, the poectic fervor, the true fire of a born 
‘musician. When he plays something that appeals 
to his nature with unusual force, his countenance 
‘is as much a study as are his readings, or his 
technical feats. When he gave that unforgettable 
performance of the Schubert-Liszt **Erl King” for 
ai eucore Friday afternoon, the pathos and inten- 
‘Sity expressed in his face were almost as thrilling 
“a8 was his playing. 
_ Paderewski’s touch is wholly beautiful. His 
‘Singing tone is unsurpassed; his scale-playing is 
exquisitely clear and pearly in quality; his pianis- 
Simo is wonderful; his fortissimo is full and re- 
‘ssOnunt; and bis bravura is glittering and dazziing, 
‘but withalis never unmusical. Without doubt he 
wed his limitations. When we heard him at a 
recitalin New York the other day, we thought 
We discovered weukuesses that seemed inherent. 
Whether this may eventually prove to be the case 
or not, there were no such indigations in his per- 
tormance of his own concerto, or the Chopin im- 
‘Vromptu in F sharp, the waltz in C sharp minor, 
und the twelfth rhapsodie of Liszt. 
Paderewski’s fame does not rest wholly upon 
his pianoforte playing. His concerto is a strong 


sa itamenineea eat a | an 


—— | Oeil at ian 


| sea; and it ii oubt- 

edly become a favorite with pianists when it is 

~ better known. Inthe pianoforte part its eom- 
poser has shown a conservatism as regards 
modern technical difficulties that is surprising. | 
l'here is no attempt to create obstacles of this sort | 
merely for the sake of affording opportuaities for | 
the display of virtuosity. Nevertheless it shows a 
knowledge of the resources of the pianoforte 
which only a skilful pianist can possess; while the 
instrumentation evinces an equally clear under- 
standing of the nature of orchestral instruments, 
and their proper combinations. His many 

| smaller piano pieces too are full of poetic charm ; 

) and it is rumored that‘he is the composer of un- 
published works for orchestra of much greater 
importance than any that he has yet given out. 

Between the concerto and the solos came a work 
by Sveudsen, new to Boston, an episode “*Carnivat 
in Paris.” It isa brilliant piece of orchestral 
scoring and suggests in a marked degree the vari- 
ous characteristics of the kind of scene it attempts 
to depict in tone. The symphony, which came 
first, was Beethoven’s fourth and the closing num- 
ber was the overture to Kuryanthe. The orches- | 

| tral playing was generally fine, the accompaniment 

_ to the concerto being given with unusual care and 

» finish. 

—— Mr. Paderewski, of course, returns In the fall. 
He must have earned about $60,000 in his four months’ 
stay, and much territoryis still unvisited. For the 
same number of concerts, no pianist that has visited 
the United States in the past ever received so large a 
sum of money, although it is likely that Casimiz Hoff 
man’s receipts would have quite equalled, had the lad 
held out, Mr. Paderewski’s. Receipts, however, have 
nothing to do with a man’s place in art, and while I 
cheerfully concede that the Polish virtuoso’s strength, | 
precision, and earnestaess are astounding, that his 
memory is extraordinary, and that his personality is 
moet Interesting, I cannot coincide with, at least, one of 
my'confréeres, Who proclaims him the greatest performer 
of his age. As a poet musician, Mr. Paderewski stands 
far beneath Anton Rubinstein. As a Beethoven player, 
he rauks after Biilow and D’Albert. As an interpreter 
of the graceful and filmy compositions of Chopin and 
Henselt, and as a Mozart player, he cannot be compared 
with De Pachmann. Withal, he is an executant of 
enormous talent, and possessed of a magnetism that has. 
thus far been irresistible. I do not fancy that his work | 
nas taught his auditors much, and in this respect his | 
visit will have been far less fruitful than were the. 
tournées of some of his predecessors. It 1s positive, | 
however, that his exceptional success has revived a 
very general interest in piano-playing, and its good | 
results, if secured in a somewhat Indirect fashion, are 
no less valuable on that account.—J7ewn Topics. | 

De Pachmann and Paderewski, of widel 

differing genius, find that their 1 cay ay . 
admirers are women. Few men will 0.88 gel 
to recital after recital, or they tg @ say: 
of the Englishman, “Life w tole 
were it not for its pleasures.” * 

should remember the fate Orpheu 
tremble. If historians are worthy of b 
Orohens was the inventor of reci 

with his lyre he went from town to 

-was greeted with enthusiasm; w 

in his train. In a Thracian. village 

last recitals. Possibly he fi y exh 

patience of the hearers; possibly he attempte 

to give an ‘historical cyclus,”’ or perhaps he in: 

sisted on vlaying o 10 or opus 111 of some 
contemporary Beethoven. At any rate, the ver 
wo on Shes pat inf mer days fawned on 

an cd Ww owers attacked him 

| tors bon limb from limb, ai 
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English is not perfect, but it is far superior 

: pie of the Boston French that is fired at 

ii . his own French is very fine. 

He - 0 peor ent svory/té) er, and a most 
ful after-dinner speaker. 

@ WAS recently asked why he had not 
learned to play the violin. His reply was 
that when he wasa boy in Poland he had 

one to a famed teacher of the violin, but 
had been sent away on the ground that he 
would never make a musician! : . 

If there 1s no music ‘in your soul, it will 
nevertheless pav you to go and see his hair 
the next time he plays in Boston. 


A professional interviewer who, either in 
magination or reality, recently had a ses- 
sion With Paderewski, and then wrote Jor 
his paper says: “He shakes your hand in oY 
welcome squeeze, and wien the anaconda 
affect has passed off you wonder why you 
ever thought him at all effeminate. lhe 
truth is that no 2-year-old ever trained for 
the Futurity stakes as does this coinet for 
the pianistic sweepstakes, and the odds in 
the artistic world in his favor are growing 
heavier every day. He does 1fot know 
whether he likes America or not, as he has 
only been around in Philadelphia. In this 
Gity he spends his time practising the 
plano, sleeping, smoking __ cigarettes 
and appearing im public. Naturally I 
asked him if he «admired the harbor 
aud the Statue. of Liberty, but. re- 
ceived. an evasive answer to the effect 
that American pianos are the best im 
the world. Llrealized that here was a votary 
of art for art’s salvo, Qne to whom the ordi. 
nary sights and scenes pf life were nol of 
parainount iterest, so] tacked in anot her 
direction. “And the New York wirls, 
queried, “They are all) beautiful,” he re- 

lied, and lighted a fresh cigarette. Then 

knew that a supreme mastery of the plano 

did not preciude diplomatic gilts of the 
highest order. I questioned lium ciosely 
uboutthe “long foreground” of his career, 
as Walt Whitman woukl say, and received 
but little satisfaction. Yes, he had studied, 
but not with many masters; had, never 
heal Liszt; played for Rubinstem buat 
once, and for an auswer received an ursine 
grow! from the great Muscovite. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


‘ 
MUSIC. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
lenace Jean Paderewski made his first appear- 


lances in Boston atthe eighth rehearsal and con- | 


| cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. His suc- 

| cess was complete and overwhelming. No other 

| pianist, except De Pachmann, has aroused a sym- 
phony audience to such a pitch of genuine enthusi- 
asm since the concerts were instituted, if memory 
serves us right. | 
' Paderewski is a tremendously advertised artist ; 
‘land doubtless Boston’s interest in the brilliant 
Pole, first aroused by little Otto Hegner’s exqui- 


i site performance of the now famous ‘*Menuet a 


Antique,” and since constantly kept warm by 
the reports that have been freely circulated con- 
cerning his astonishing triumphs in Europe, had 
not a little to do with his reception. But this in- 
terest, bordering on curiosity, was not the real 
cause of his success. Paderewski is undeniably 
a genius; there could have been few out of the 
vast audience that filled every seat and every foot 
of standing room on Fritay afternoon who were 
not strongly impressed with this fact. 

sesides this gift Paderewski possesses a person- 
ality which instantly calls out the sympathies of 
his listeners. His modest, winning appearance; 
his graceful bearing; his slender, supple figure; 
his tine, well-poised head covered with a mass of 
soft, curly hair of reddish hue; his well cut 
features, delicate to the verge of efleminancy; his 
amiable though serious expression. all Command 
instant attention. And by the time he has finished 
his Own converto, Many Other things are revealed, 
One realizes with a throb of pleasure that here at 
lastis a great musical performer who bas not 
yet lost the indescribableenthusiusm of youth. He 
plays for dollars, perhaps, but surely for the love 
of his art. Moreover, the music he plays isto him 
fraught with meaning. His phrasing is not the 
phrasing of a player of mere talent; his fitting to- 
vether of the parts of a musical composition is not 
that of the cultivated artisan. His readings of the 
works of the masters are instinct with the imag- 
ination, the poectic fervor, the true fire of a born 
musician. When he plays something that appeals 
to his nature with unusual force, his countenance 
is as much a study as are his readings, or his 
technical feats. When he gave that unforgettable 
performance of the Schubert-Liszt “Er! King” for 
un encore Friday afternoon, the pathos and inten- 
silty expressed in his face were almost as thrilling 
us Was his playing. 

Puderewski’s touch is wholly beautiful. His 
singing tone is unsurpassed; his scale-playing is 
exquisitely clear and pearly in quality; his pianis- 
simo is wonderful; his fortissimo is full and re- 
souunt; and hls bravura is glittering and dazziing, 
but withalis never unmusical. Without doubt he 
as his limitations. When we heard him at a 
recitalin New York the other day, we tbought 
we discovered weuknesses that seemed inherent. 
Whether this may eventually prove to be the case 
or not, there were no such indications in his per- 
formance of his own concerto, ur the Chopin im- 


and the twelfth rhapsodie of Liszt. 


Paderewski’s fame does not rest wholly upon | 


his pianoforte playing. His concerto is a strong 


work, full of ideas winch are clearly, poetically 
and brilliantly expressed; and it will undoubt- 
edly become a favorite with pianists when it is 


_ better known. Inthe pianoforte part its eom- 


poser has shown «a conservatism as regards 
modern technical difficulties that is surprising. 
‘There is no attempt to create obstacles of this sort 
merely for the sake of affording opportuaities for. 
the display of virtuosity. Nevertheless it shows a 
knowledge of the resources of the pianoforte | 
which only a skilful pianist can possess; while the 
instrumentation evinces an equally clear under- 
standing of the nature of orchestral instruments, 
and their proper combinations. His many 
smaller piano pieces too are full of poetic charm; 
and it is rumored that he isthe composer of un- 
published works for orchestra of much greater 
importance than any that he has yet given out. 

Between the concerto and the solos came a work 
by Sveudsen, new to Boston, an episode **Carnivat 
in Paris.” It isa brilliant piece of orchestral 
scoring and suggests in a marked degree the vari- 
ous Characteristics of the kind of scene it attempts 
to depict in tone. The symphony, which came | 
first, was Beethoven’s fourth and the closing num- | 
ber was the overture to Kuryanthe. The orches- 
tral playing was generally fine, the accompaniment 
to ra concerto being given with unusual care and 
finish. 


—— Mr. Paderewski, of course, returns In the fall. 
He must have earned about $60,000 in his four months’ 
stay, and much territory is still unvisited. For the 
same number of concerts, no pianist that has visited 
the United States in the past ever received so large a 
sum of money, although it is likely that Casimiz Hoff 
man’s receipts would have quite equalled, had the lad 
held out, Mr. Paderewski’s. Receipts, however, brave 
nothing to do with a man’s place in art, and while | 
cheerfully concede that the Polish virtuoso’s strength, 
precision, and earnestaess are astounding, that his 
memory is extraordinary, and that his personality is 
most interesting, I cannot coincide with, at least, one of 


my 'confreres, who proclaims him the greatest performer 
of bis age. As a poet musician, Mr. Paderewski stands 


' tore him limb from limb, 
bromptu in F sharp, the waltz in C sharp minor, | 


far beneath Anton Rubinstein. As a Beethoven player, 
he ranks after Biilow and D’Albert. As an interpreter 
of the graceful and filmy compositions of Chopin and 
Henselt, and as a Mozart player, he cannot be compared 
with De Pachmann. Withal, he is an executant of 
enormous talent, and possessed of a magnetism that has 
thus far been irresistible. I do not fancy that his work 
nas taught his auditors much, and in this reepect his 
visit will have been far less fruitful than were the’ 
tournées Of some of his predecessors. It is positive, | 
however, that his exceptional success has revived a 
very general interest in piano-playing, and its good 
results, if secured in a somewhat Indirect fashion, are | 
no less valuable on that account.—7ewn Jopics. 


| 

De Pachmann and Paderewski, men of widely 
differing genius, find that their most devoted 
admirers are women. Few men will go eagerly 
to recital after recital, for they echo the saying 
of the Englishman, “Life would be tolerable 
were it not for its pleasures.” The two pianis 
should remember the fate of Orpheus and 
tremble. If historians are worthy of belief 
Orpheus was the inventor of recitals, Arme 
with his lyre he went from town to town; h 


Was greeted with enthusiasm; women follow 


in his train. Ina Thracian village he gave his 

last recitals. Possitly he finally exhausted the | 
patience of the hearers; possibly he attempted | 
to give an “historical cyclus,” or perhaps he in- | 
sisted on vlaying opus 110o0r opus 111 of some 
contemporary Beethoven. At any rate, the very | 
women that had in former days fawned on him | 


and pelted him with flowers attacked him and | 
Puivie HALE. 
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SEASON 1801-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


IX. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


IN MEMORIAM. W. A. MOZART, 
DIED DECEMBER 5, 1791. 
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MOZART. OVERTURE. “Magic Flute.” 
MOZART. ARIA from ‘*‘Don Giovanni.’’ 


MOZART. MASONIC FUNERAL MUSIC. 


4 
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MOZART. ARIA, ‘‘Dove Song,” from ‘‘Marriage of Figaro.’’ 


MOZART.® SYMPHONY in E flat. 


Adagio; Allegro.._Andante.— 
Minuetto.—Finale; Allegro. 
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SOLOIST : 


MME. FURSCH-MADI. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL will be on THURSDAY Afternoon, 
December 24, at 2.30. 
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IX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, AT 8, P. M. 


fk LT ee Tas er Cee : PROGRAMME. 
IN MEMORIAM. W. A. MOZART, 
DIED DECEMBER 5, 1791. 
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MOZART. OVERTURE. “Magic Flute.” 
MOZART. ARIA from ‘*Don Giovanni.’’ 
MOZART. MASONIC FUNERAL MUSIC. 


MOZART. ARIA, ‘‘Dove Song,” from ‘‘Marriage of 
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Adagio; Allegro.._Andante.— 
Minuetto..Finale; Allegro. 
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SOLOIST : 


MME. FURSCH-MADI. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL will be on THURSDAY Afternoon, 
December 24, at 2.30. 
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flow of inspiration was directed and not choked 

by complete mastery of art, that name is Mozart. 
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Ags a spontaneous singer of pure melody he was. 
approached only by Schubert and Rossini. — , 


an inventor of harmonies and asa juggler with 
the strictest laws of counterpoint he is a marvel 


The Commemoration of the foe all time. He knew the secrets of orchestral | 


instruments that had baffled musical seekers be- © 


‘ . *, See, 
iE Sat cae ee 4s 


Centenary of His Death, 


The programme of the ninth Symphony concert | 


was devoted to certain works of Mozart, in com- 
memoration of the centenary of his death, Dec.5, 
1791. The numbers chosen were the ‘ Magic 
Flute” overture; the symphony in E flat, “Or 
sai chi l’onore”’ from ‘*‘ Don Giovanni,” and 
“Dove sono” from ‘** The Marriage of Figaro” 
(sung by Mrs. Fursch-Madi), and the Masonic 
Funeral Music, which was substituted for the 
concertante for violin, viola and orchestra, on 
account of the sickness of Messrs. Kneisel and 
Loeffler. 


Itis well in these nervous days, when the - 


listeners to music, like unto the Athenians of 
old, demand eagerly all thatis new; when the 
tendency is to welcome the strange and unintel- 
lizible, and to despise, because, forsooth, they 
are lucid and beautitul, even long accepted 
works that have withstood the tooth of Time; 
when music is no longer regarded as a separate 


art, but as a means of expressing all things in -‘ 
nature and in the brain and the heart of man, ° 


an art interchangeable with prose, poetry, sculp- 
ture and painting—it is well to take a breathing 
spell and to contemplate the serenity of the 
supreme Mozart. 


We are too apt to lose sight of historical per- ‘ 


spective in our judgments upon composers. We 
judge rashly the men of former centuries with 


‘the mon of our own generation, and it is not 


uncommon to find GComparisons drawn between 
Mozart and Wagner, or Mozart and Schumann: 
as though Tabarin and Artemus War |, Apuleius 
and Balzac could bo weighed one against the 


other. The smuc critic that belongs to. 


the hyper-modern school pats Mozart’s 
head, chucks Haydn under the chin, 
anil speaks kindly of Beethoven, 
echoing the line in Congreve’s play, ‘** Hannibal 
was a very pretty fellow in those days.” And he 
adds: ‘* Mozart now is intolerable, a mere maker 
of music that portrays nothing, that is without 
meaning. He had facility, it is true,-and_ his 
tunes have an agreeable jingle. His music, how- 
ever, is a thing of the past, unsuited to our 


‘wants. Wehave outgrown it.” But the com- 


poser must be judgedin the light of his time; 
his music must be compared with that of his 
contemporaries. The line of composer is not 
made up of independent, uninfluenced men. 
Upon Mozart leans Beethoven; upon Beetho- 
ven, Schumann and the -nembers of the Roman- 
tic School, and then Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. 
The last would have been impossible without 


‘the first. 
On the other hand there is, perhaps, then, no_ 
greatest composer. He that excels in one branch - 


of his art may be easily outstripped in another 


by a less highly gifted man. If, however, among | 


fore him. He wrote “Don Giovanni” and 


breathed the breath of dramatic life into the 
cold body of Italian formalism. He met Beau- 


marchais upon his own ground and conquered” 
bim. With “The Magic Flute” he laid the sure 
foundations of national German opera. His 
symphonies and chamber music paved the way 
for Beethoven, His writings for the pianoforte 
of his day and for combinations of instruments 
then relished are crowded with passages of rare. 
beauty; and everywhere is seen the complete 
and easy triumph of astounding skill over 
the greatest theoretical difficulties. And 
when he turned from the concert room and the 
stage to the church, the noble fragments of the 
Requiem and the matchless Ave Verum show 
that music may be the full expression of relig- 
ious awe and ecstatic worship. Let it also be 


. remembered that he composed when he was of 


tender age; that his life was full of disappoint- 
ment; that he was constantly harassed by 
poverty; that hiscoinpositions are nearly eight 
hundred in number; and that he died before he 
was thirty-six. ; 
Victor Wilder has well said that the crowning 
glory of Mozart’s workis its ideal perfection. 
This perfection isin great measure due to its 
apparent simplicity. which in music as in lit- 
erature is,as Walt Whitman declared in his 
famous preface to the tirst edition of ‘Leaves of 
Grass,” “the art of art, the glory of expression 
and the sunlight. To speak with the perfect 
rectitude and insouciance of the movements of 
gnimals andthe unimpeachableness of the sen- 
timent of the trees in the woods and 
grass by the roadside is the flaw- 
less triumph of art.” It is ‘this that 
makes’ the just performance of a 
Mozart composition so rare, The French claim, 


and many will admit that they are not exorbi- 


tant, that a Mozart symphony or overture is 
only heard in perfection when it is played by 
the orchestra of the Paris Conservatory. It is 
true thatin Germany the players seem to lay 
their hands upo: his music with a heavy touch, 
and there is too often an absence of the delicacy, 
the elegance, the restrained passion, the serene 
spirit so characteristic of Mozart. Itis a pleas- 
ure then to state that the performance o/ Satur- 
day evening, ifit were not an absolutely ideal 
one, was, upon the whole, very satisfactory. 
The readings of Mr. Nikisch were sympathetic 
and free from, exaggeration; the work of the 
orchestra was excéllent. It is true that the first 
violins inthe andante of the symphony were 
once or twice not above reproach; it is true that 
in the overture and symphony there was ocea-. 
sional cloudiness in the rapid wood-wind pas- 


"gages; but there was but litile to find fault with, 


and the concert gave legitimate enjoyment. 
The Masonic Funeral Music, written in mey  “y 
of Meklenburg and Esterhazy naturally lost in 
effect in consequence of the neces ary absence 
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sonic Funeral Mu 
ony in E-flat. 


Mme. Fursch-Madi was the singer. 


® prelude to “Parsifal,” and 
aatic Sympnony (No. 4). 


The - Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Cs 
from ‘‘Le nozze di Figaro.” 


on of the sunlight that | 


eww ewww eww ee we we we __ell: onm 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Pseacou- 


One disappointment was in store for the 
attendants upon the ninth Symphony concert 
—the withdrawal of the concerto for violin 
and viola, which was to have been played by 


Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel, but was given up 
on account of their illness.. For this—and by 


the way, the programme was all from Mozart 
and in his honor—was substituted the Ma- 
sonic funeral music, an announcement of 
rather lugubrious and ominous cast being 
made from the stage to the effect that ‘on 
account” of the illness just mentioned this 
sombre selection would be given. But apart 
from this change the whole evening was one 
of pleasantness and grace. It is good to hear 
for an hour or two the exquisite melodies, 
the rare harmonies, the wonderful orchestral 
effects and the pure, various human feeling 
of Mozart, in these grim days when mysti- 
cism and trigonometric proportion are sought 
to be foisted upon the world as the true 
‘essence of music, cold calculation is preferred 
to inspiration, and clangor or twiddling is de- 


| clared to be the acme of expressiveness. Mr. 


Nikisch led the “Magic Flute” overture and 


| the E-flat symphony in an entirely sympa- 
| thetic manner, not making simplicity trivial 


or overcharging sentiment. What the Fu- 
neral music—like some other pages of the 
master’s work—would be if one could evolve 


| from the past the gloomy horn upon which 


Mozart relied for his most sepulchral sounds, 
will probably never be known again; but this 
reading was good and grave. Mme. Fursch- 
Madi—in hearing whom once more there was 
great content—sang from “Don Giovanni” 
t 


e largo scene, “Or sai che l’onore,” and from | 
|“The Marriage of Figaro,” the air “Dove | 


sono,” with that deeply dramatic feeling and 


jin that beautifully balanced style which 

| placed her long ago among great vocal artists. 
surprisingly mod- | 
er! it was played | 
with great, perhaps too dramatic, force of ex- 
‘pression, but not with much finish. The ever- — 
“welcome symphony went grandly. 
delightful reproducti 


Quiet, sustained and suave in tone, but firm, 
sincere and direct in expression, she brought 
a new proof—ah, how sadly needed in these 
degenerate and careless days !— that: the 


| beauty of mere delivery and the fulness of 


meaning and emotion should meet together 
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to be the best. cisatlant : 
viewers of the outlying districts. Satur- 
day’s programme was devoted to the 
memory uf Mozart’s death; one would have 


expected this commemoration at the con- - 


cert of Dec. 5, which was exactly the 
centennial of that sad event; and 


the ceremonies of Saturday seemed | 
just a trifle post festum, while the bust and | 


wreath of laurel at the front of the stage 
were somewhat too theatrical for our Bos- 
ton tastes. Nevertheless the music was its 


own most fitting excuse, and was well | 


oe in almost every detail. The ‘‘Magic 


lute” overture was taken in just the right | 


tempo, and not in the prestissimo which 
marred it in the former performances by. 
this orchestra. AS a consequence, every 
voice in the fugato, which forms the chief 


‘theme, was clear and intelligible (it is the | 
/ most popular piece of fugal writing in the 


entife repertoire), and the development 


was also easily followed, although the in- 
troductory chords of this portion of the 
' work were rather square cut. 


What a model of the true dramatic school 
Mme. Fursch-Madi is! Her two numbers ' 
(Donna Anna’s aria and ‘Dove Sono,” the - 
latter, of course, misprinted ‘‘Dove Song’’) 
were as different from each other as possi- 
ble, yet the same success was achieved in: 


both. ‘‘Dove Sono’’ was a lesson to every | 


vocal student present, in its pure enuncia- 


tion, its artistic phrasing, its unexaggerated | 


portamenti; only in the high notes was there 


evidence of caution, which told of weak-) 
* ness—just a suspicion of vocal decadence. 
Mozart’s Masonic funeral music was _ writ- 
ten for a lodge of sorrow heid for Prince 


Esterhazy in July 1785. It does not magnify 
into a full orchestral score very well; it 


violas, contrabass, one clarinet, three 
basset-horns, two oboes, two horns and a 
contrabassoon. It will be seen that in such 


a combination the wind instruments were 
aga a preponderance which had much to 


o with the tone-color, and this preponder- 


ance was not present in the full orchestral 


version. The contrabassoon was very etfec- 


tive (one very seldom hears this in- 


_Jaure! Raval ene {ent 
sort. Our orchestra is still acknowledged | 
Martie bts, by the PH , 


It will delight many Boston musicians 


Notes, Be 
learn that Mr. Gericke’s health is now entir ; 


restored. He has begun his concert season A 
Vienna, as director of the Gesellgohate di ae 


Musikfreunde concerts, with Mozart’s 
ment ot Handel’s **Alexander’s Feast,” and is 
delighted with both chorus and orchestra. On , 


— io 
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On the evening of Dec, 19 the Boston | | 
Symphony Orchestra recognized the 
100th anniversary of the death of the ime) | 
mortal Mozart with a vrogramme “in| 
memoriam’ embracing the overture of | 
the “Magic Flute,” the “Masonic Funeral | 
Musie” and the ever fresh and beautiful | | 
“Symphony in E flat.’’ 4 

Mme, Fursch Madi contributed two. 
solos, one from ‘Don Juan,’ the other 
fram “‘Figaro.”’ It is a pleasant task to: 


¢ 


fu yi “speak of this concert for in many r@= 
was written originally for two violins, two | ; 


spects the programme was admirably 
performed. The orchestra played with 
a degree of smoothness and delicacy and 
a regard for the expression in the works 
given that was at once surprising and 

gratifying, and all the more so because 

of the coarseness and almost utter dis-— 
regard of the dynamic efiects that has” 


beams from out this ,masterpiece, and || whenever there is to be true vocal art. 
played by Mr. Nikisch con amore. Mme. The programme for tonight needs no solo- 
-Fursch-Madi sang the two arias to the admira- | ists, for it consists only of three orchestral | 
‘tion of every one. Such Mozart singing is ex- works. Two of these are new here—Handel’s 
‘eéedingly rare; and, to show how a really good || concerto in F-major for strings and a double 
thing is appreciated, Mme. Fursch-Madi was wind choir and Rubinstein’s fourth, or “Dra- 
dalled out after both songs. matic,” symphony. Between these will be 


| gave something of the mournful gravity in- | (jerieke departed. . te 
tended by the composer, but, of course, the eyThe ienpi was well chosen, the pro. 


| 
| 
| strument in anything like an obligato), and ‘marked its performance sinee Mr, | 


basset-horns were not obtainable,the instru- | | | 
ment being quite obsolete, and one could Afmme being well balaneed) ‘and, we) | 
only guess at waat the original music must are happy to say, of short duration. Mr.) 
have sounded like. The bass clarinet can Nikisch has more often than otherwise | 
A et a ie Poe the ee at = 8 shown poox taste in the arrangement of 
ter had a tar more gloomy effect, anc ST Ms 
whenever Mozart dehired to niestire death, | his progr HA and bad ee in the, 
ser—Prelude to ‘Parsifal 9 Rubinstein— ship of the smasiont department of the World’s asin his requiem for example, he had re- dragging iG out a hal -hour ‘too long.» 
irth symphony, “Dramatic,” first time. The Fair, the compilation of the notes for the pro- course to this instrument. Fursch-Madi 8 Sloging of the solos yet Si 
¢ réhearsal will be held on Thursday after- || pramme Bulletin has been assumed by Mr. ff The “Clarinet Symphony’? ended the signed her-was commendable ina high © 
er | Philip Hale, who is sure to make his pages programme. Mozart was the father ofthe degree, She gave the diflicult recitative || 
brilliant, diversified and rich with the instruc: = jj pouner for his predecessors Bach yo and aria from ‘Don Juan’ with noble * | 
tive fruits of knowledge and research. andel never used it, and in this work for’ style and dranratic intensity, being little” 


the first time, the instrument enters into | . ‘eLys | 
tS a nc Miata symphony, but so wedded were the com-| less happy in the one from “Figaro,” 


posers of a century ago to haying the wood. | This was a concert to be pleasantly re-— 
wind in three parts, that Mozart turned out | membered. | : ra 
the oboe to make room for the new 


comer. Because of the innovation,,. 


The programme for the concert next Satur- || placed the prelude to “Parsifal.” 
day night is: Handel—Concerto for strings and Since Mr. George H. Wilson’s departure 
wind orchestras in F major, first time; || for Chicago, there to assume the secretary- 


ito, | 
- 
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Age has not staled their infinite beauty. 
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%. Fursech-Madi declaimed with intelli- 


an force the trying recitative to the 
from ‘Don Giovanni,” and sang the 


4 
¥ 


air tt elf with breadth and dignity. She is a 
drame tic soprano, a chanteuse Falcon, and she 


“heard to less advantage in the air from 


“The Marriage of Figaro.” although she gave 


nt proofs in the latter number of the 


raining and understanding of the accom- 


hed artist, Such singers serve to show that 


the noble art of song really existed, that it is 


’ 
| 


; 
‘ 
i 


' Masonic 


merely a matter of tradition. They also 


‘giv e the lie tothe pernicious theory that vocal 


land dramatic truth cannot dwell together. 


- The programme of the next concert includes 


1del’s concerto in F for strings and two wind 


6 ‘Chestras; the prelude to ‘ Parsifal,” and 


ibinstein’s Dramatic Sympnony (No. 4). 


Music Hall: The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


The Symphony Orchestra gave a Mozart pro- | 


gramme last Saturday evening, in honor of the 


centenary of the composer’s death. The list | 
was as follows: 


Overture to “Die Zauberflote.”’ 
Aria: “Or sai chi lonore,” from “Don Giovanni.” 
Masonic Funeral Music. 

Aria: “Dove sono,” from “Le nozze di Figaro.” 
Symphony in E-fiat. 


Mme. Fursch-Madi was the singer. 


Influenza had been at work and put two solo | 


players hors de combat. Mr. Loefiler and Mr. 


Kneisel were to play the concerto for violin and | 
viola, but both were too ill to appear. Mr. | 
Schroeder, the first cellist, was inthe same | 
The overture began alittle vaguely, the | 


case. 
orchestra not being well together, but with the 
fugue matters mended, and all went well to 
the end. It was a pleasure, too, tohear this 
fugue taken at so good a tempo. Tho 
Music sounds surprisingly mod- 
ern, almost Beethovenish; it 
with great, perhaps too dramatic, force of ex 
pression, but not with much finish. The ever- 
welcome symphony went grandly. 
delightful reproduction of the sunlight that 
beams from out this masterpiece, 
played by Mr. Nikisch con amore. 
Fursch-Madi sang the two arias to the admira- 
tion of every one. Such Mozart singing is ex- 
ceedingly rare; and, to show how a really good 
thing is appreciated, Mme. Fursch-Madi was 
called out after both songs. 

The programme for the concert next Satur- 
day night is: Handel—Concerto for strings and 


two wind orchestras in F major, first time; | 
Wagner—Prelude to ‘“Parsifal;’” Rubinstein— | 


Fourth symphony, “Dramatic,” first time. The 
public rehearsal will be held on Thursday after- 
noon, 


was written, it loses in | 


was played | 


It was a | 


and | 
Mme. | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Reacoe 


i 


One disappointment was in store for the 
attendants upon the ninth Symphony concert 
—the withdrawal of the concerto for violin 
and viola, which was to have been played by 
Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel, but was given up 
on account of their illness. For this—and by 
the way, the programme was all from Mozart 
and in his honor—was substituted the Ma- 
sonic funeral music, an announcement of 
rather lugubrious and ominous cast being 

‘made from the stage to the effect that “on 

account” of the illness just mentioned this 
sombre selection would be given. But apart 
from this change the whole evening was one 
of pleasantness and grace. It is good to hear 
for an hour or two the exquisite melodies, 
the rare harmonies, the wonderful orchestra! 
effects and the pure, various human feeling 
of Mozart, in these grim days when mysti- 
cism and trigonometric proportion are sought 
to be foisted upon the world as the true 
‘essence of music, cold calculation is preferred 
to inspiration, and clangor or twiddling is de- 
clared to be the acme of expressiveness. Mr. 
Nikisch led the “Magic Flute” overture and 
the E-flat symphony in an entirely sympa- 
thetic manner, not making simplicity trivial 
or overcharging sentiment. What the Fu- 
neral music—like some other pages of the 
master’s work—would be if one could evolve 
from the past the gloomy horn upon which 
Mozart relied for his most sepulchral sounds, 
will probably never be known again ; but this 
reading was good and grave. Mme. Fursch- 
Madi—in hearing whom once more there was 
— content—sang from “Don Giovanni” 
the largo scene, “Or sai che l’onore,” and from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” the air “Love 
sono,” with that deeply dramatic feeling and 
in that beautifully balanced style which 
placed her long ago among great vocal artists. 
Quiet, sustained and suave in tone, but firm, 
sincere and direct in expression, she brought 
a new proof—ah, how sadly needed in these 
degenerate and careless days !— that the 
beauty of mere delivery and the fulness of 
meaning and emotion should meet together 
whenever there is to be true vocal art. 


The programme for tonight needs no solo- | 


ists, for it consists only of three orchestra! 


works. Two of these are new here—Handel’s | 
| concerto in F-major for strings and a double | 
| wind choir and Rubinstein’s fourth, or “Dra: | 
Between these will be) 


matic,” symphony. 
placed the prelude to “Parsifal.”’ 

Since Mr. George H. Wilson’s departure 
for Chicago, there to assume the secretary 
ship of the musical department of the World's 
Fair, the compilation of the notes for the pro: 


gramme Bulletin has been assumed by Mr. 


Philip Hale, who is sure to make his pages 
brilliant, diversified and rich with the instruc: 
tive fruits of knowledge and research. 
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ae bh pa aa hy hina hint may Biers, 
oung Lochinvars have come 
the Southwest, and brought plenty of 
laurels with them, for in every city the 
praises have been of the most extravagant 
sort. Our orchestra is still acknowledged 
to be the best cisatlantic one, by the re- 
viewers of the outlying districts. Satur- 
day’s programme was devoted to the 
memory of Mozart’s death; one would have 
expected this commemoration at the con- 
cert of Dec. 5, which was exactly the 
centennial of that sad event, and 
the ceremonies of Saturday seemed 


just a trifle post festum, while the bust and | 
wreath of laurel at the front of the stage | 


were somewhat too theatrical for our Bos- 
ton tastes. 
own most fitting excuse, and was_ well 
played in almost every detail. ‘The ‘‘Magic 
Flute’ overture was taken in just the right 
tempo, and not in the prestissimo which | 


' marred it in the former performances by 
| this orchestra. 
voice in the fugato, which forms the chief 
theme, was clear and intelligible (it is the | 


f 
As a consequence, every | 
i 


most popular piece of fugal writing in the | 


entire repertoire), and the development 


was also easily followed, although the in- 


'troductory chords of this portion of the 


work were rather square cut. | 
What a model of the true dramatic school | 
Mme. Fursch-Madi is! Her two numbers | 
(Donna Anna’s aria and ‘Dove Sono,” the | 
latter, of course, misprinted ‘‘Dove Song’’) 


were as different from each other as possi- | 


' 
. 


ble, yet the same success was achieved in: 


both. ‘‘Dove Sono’”’ was a lesson to every 
vocal student present, in its pure enuncia- 
tion, its artistic phrasing, its unexaggerated 
portamenti; only in the high notes was there 
evidence of caution, which told of weak- 
ness—just a suspicion of vocal decadence. 
Mozart’s Masonic funeral music was _ writ- 
ten for a lodge of sorrow heid ior Prince 
Esterhazy in July 1785. It does not magnify 
into a full orchestral score very well; it 
was written originally for two violins, two 
violas, contrabass, one clarinet, 


2x combination the wind instruments were 
riven a preponderance which had inuch to 


do with the tone-color, and this preponder- | 


ance was not presentin the full orchestral 


version. The contrabassoon was very etfec- | 


tive (one verv seldom hears this in- 


strument in anything like an obligato), and | 


gave something of the mournful gravity in- 
tended by the composer, but, of course, the 


| basset-horns were not obtainable,the instru. | 
/ment being quite obsolete, and one could 


only guess at what the original music must 
have sounded like. The bass clarinet can 
by no means replace the basset-horn, for the 
latter had a tar more gloomy effect, and 
whenever Mozart desired to picture death, 
asin his requiem for example, he had re- 
course to this instrument. 


The “Clarinet Symphony’ ended the 
programme. Mozart was tle father of the 
clarinet, for his predecessors Bach and 
Handel never used it, and in this work for 
the first time, the instrument enters into. 
symphony, but so wedded were the com- 
posers of a century ago to having the wood- 
wind in three parts, that Mozart turned out | 
the oboe to make room for the new 
comer. Because of the innovation, 


Nevertheless the music was its } 


eS ir, 


| the ‘“Magie Flute, ’”’ the “Masonic Funeral 


spects the programme 
three | ie Fe * (bench 
basset-horns, two oboes, two horns and a} Perormec. 


It will be seen that in such | 


have } BETH Daer sg toda 
ymphony, and it must be said 
t very well. The tempi wete 
reasonable, the balance good and the finale 
entirely crisp and brilliant. The trio of the 
minuet was also especially excellent. Only 
in thé second mévement could the dainty. 
staccato chords have had more piquancy 
and lightness; but this is a minorfault, and 
the entire concert was a pleasing one, and 
so well given that the moSt confirmed fault- 
finder can put aside his vitriol bottle 
for the nonce. Leuis C. Exvson.£3 


Notes. 


It will delight many Boston musicians to 
learn that Mr. Gericke’s health is now entirely 
restored. Ho has begun his concert season in 
Vienna, as director of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde concerts, with Mozart’s arrange- 
ment of Handel’s “Alexander’s Feast,” and is 
delighted with both chorus and orchestra. On 
Dec. 6 the death of Mozart was commemorated 
by agreat performance’of the “‘Requeim’’ by 
the same forces. Haydn’s “Seasons,” Beetho- 
ven’s “Missa Solemuis,” and other great 
works are to be given this season, and our ex- 
conductor is evidently a very busy man again, 

The prevalent illness has at last made itself 
felt in our concert room, and Mozart’s funeral 
music made a gloomy substitute for the two 
invalids, Messrs. Loefiler and Kneisel, but this 
gloom was somewhat dispelled by the orator 
of the occasion, whose exordium was bold, but 
whose peroration was slightly vague. 
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On the evening of Dec, 19 the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra recognized the 
100th anniversary of the death of the ime | 
mortal Mozart with a@ programme “‘in - 
memoriam’ embracing the overture of 


0 ee eee 


Musie”’ and the ever fresh and beautiful 
“Symphony in E flat.’’ 

Mme, Fursch Madi contributed two 
solos, one from ‘‘Don Juan,’ the other 
fram “Figaro.’’ It is a pleasant task to 
speak of this concert tor in many re 
was admirably 
The orchestra played with 
a degree of smoothness and delicacy and 
a regard for the expression in the works 
given that was at once surprising and 
gratifying, and allthe more so because 
of the coarseness and almost utter dis- 
regard of the dynamic effects that has 
marked its performance since Mr, 
Gerieke departed. 
eyChe (enpi was well chosen, the pro- 
gramme being Well balanced, and, we 
are happy to say, of short duration. Mr. 
Nikisch has more often than otherwise | 
shown poo. taste in the arrangement of | 
his programme and bad judgment in the 
dragging it out a hali-hour‘too long. 
Fursch-Madi’s singing of the solos as- 
signed her-was commendable ina high | 
degree. She gave the difficult recitative || 
and aria from “Non Juan’ with noble?) 
style and dramatic intensity, being little 
less happy in the one from ‘“‘Figaro,”’ 
This was a coneert to be pleasantly re- 
membered. | 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


THE SYMPHONY. 

“In Memoriam. W.A. Mozart. Died Decem- 
ber 5, 1791.” 

This was the inscription with which the pro- 
gramme of the ninth symphony rehearsal and 
concert was prefaced. In front of the conductor’s 
stand, on a low pedestal, somewhat scantily 
decorated with laurel leaves, was placed a life 
size bust of the genius who has been well called 
the Raphael of Music. It is possible that this 
object of art was visible from the center balcony, 


and it is probable that the bust was the largest 
one that was available. The contrast, however, 


which if presented to the colossal statue of» 


Beethoven that mentor like overlooks the orches- 
tra from the rear of the stage, was decidedly 
startling, and must have aroused feelings antago- 
nistic to those of reverence in the breasts of more 
than one of the audience. It must 
be confessed, too, that the construction 
of the programme was, considering the occasion. 
ina measure disappointing. It is true that noth- 
ing could have been chosen for the opening num- 
ber which was better calculated to throw the vast 
audience intoa thoroughly receptive mood than 


was the overture to the **Magic Flute”—beautiful | 


and inspiriting as it always is. But the short, 
though impressive adagio, written for the Masonic 
funeral service, and the E flat symphony, typical 
as it is of the most delightful side of its composer’s 
nature, failedto impart to this commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s death the 
air of greatness one would have liked to associate 
withit. No doubt the illness of Mr. Kneisel and 
Mr. Loefiler deprived the audience of a perform- 
ance which would have been wholly delightful. 
This unfortunate incident necessitated at the last 
moment the substitution of the funeral music for the 
Symphonic Concert for violin and viola, in 
which Mr. Kneisel, who has in times past shown 
what noble tones he could draw from the viola, 
was once more to be heard as a player of that in- 
strument. This work, together with the greatest 
of all his symphonies, the ‘Jupiter,’ and the. 
singing of a Lehmann, might have completed a_ 
programme which would indeed have been a 
worthy tribute to the memory of him whose music | 
ne us forget care, whose life makes us heart 
sick. 

But, putting what might have been out of mind, 
the programme as it stood was productive of 
much enjoyment. The overture was played with 
an airiness, a delicacy and finish that were hardly 
surpassed by the orchestra, even when it was un- 
der the lead of its former master of de- 
tail. The funeral music was broadly and 
feelingly rendered, and in the symphony was 
heard some of the best playing of the season, not- 
withstanding a certain Jack of virility in the tone 
produced by the strings, due to the absence of the 
two leading violin players. The work of the. 
wood wind was especially good, and Messrs. Mole 
and Sautet were once more their old selves in 
purity of tone and beauty of phrasing. 

Mme. Fursch-Madi was the soloist, singing for 
her first number an aria from ‘Don Giovanni,” 
and afterwards with piano accompaniment by 
Mr. Nikisch, the aria, *‘Dove Sono,” from the 
‘‘Marriage of Figaro.” ‘The first, Donna Anna’s 
passionate entreaty to Don Ottavio to avenge her 


a 
ae 


wrongs, Mme. Fursch-Madi os. with fire an 
true dramatic expressiveness, and the second wa 


also artistically rendered. Her voice, however, 
_ was not wholly agreeable in quality, and it also a 


times was not under full control. ‘This no doubt 
was partly owing to her recent illness. She was 


well received, and was heartily recalled after both 
numbers. 


}K-flat symphony, with which the concert ended. 

jhas been more majesticand more pretentious music,more piece in the spirit of a tinker. 

Fclaborately wrought music, more romantic, and eveo To.Schumannisze, or to Wagnerize, or to Nikischize a 
more philusophic music, but there never has been purer ~ Beethoven symphony is something that calls for the se- 


thelr own unlmpressiye individualities on the music 


, ) | that they have not writen and are only called u 
The Symphony Concert. interpret according to the express indications aves e: 


The concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in} tne great masters, who, it lt not uoreasonable to believe, 
os'c Hall, last night, was In commemoration. of the |Z2eW Precisely what effects they wished to produce. 


This tampering with a composer’s nuances 1 
ne hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s death, wa8/qonavle. It 1s as if a picture restorer, feell oh thar 
evoted wholly to music by the master, and was de- 1g ge Bp tty Ahad bt pofin peire is not quite 
wha ‘ rocuces & touch here anc ther 
entiulfrom beginning to end. Notwithstanding the that changes the original eff-ct, and makes it what ca 
nany great musicians who have written elnce that sad] tasteless and presuming busy body imugines it ought to 
December night, when all that was mortal of the still} be. The result is that the picture ts marred. Beatley 


oung composer was thruet into a pauper’s grave, with- ,08C® fancied that Milton’s Paradise Lost” was nat 


written as it should have been, and he puts himeelf to 
uta mourner by to-pay it the last honors, Mozart re-|' preat trouble in order to improve the poet's diction 
nains indisputably the greatest genius that the art! and to show how it should have been framed. The 


of music has known among ite followers. A century {outcome was very much of Bentley, very little 


) r the oem as it 
uit-r his death his music is as fresh, as beautiful and as npr ty = A oy on. Ree 
acClnating in the hearing as ever. How many of the) that Chaucer was old fashioned, and set about 


10 called great ones of our time, in which there is a ten-* MOdernizing him. The color and distinctive character- 


| | derful master-bard were wholly oblit- 
dency to pronounce him, paseé, will be heard one hun- Hee of the wonds y 


Dryden and Pope were undoubtedly great 
tired years hence? The overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute”, poeta in their way, but thelr paraphrases of Chaucer 
with which thé concert opened still stan is foremost nave sunk into deserved oblivion, and the old poet still 


Jamong the greatest of all works in its kind, andinites lives in his original form, the deliznt of all who take 


way it has never been approached. So with the great ¢the trouble to master his work as he gave It to the 
Teete world. Itis always an impertinence to treat a master- 


)music,never music inwhich exqulcite grace and profound 
jiearniog have been so wonueriully mingled, or which 
appeals more directly to the gentler emotions with euch/ 
jirresistibie power. ‘The pleasure in hearing it was in- 
}tensified by the admirabie reauings that were given to 
fihe programme throughout, and by the smoothness, 


precision and sympatheue sentithent that characterized 


}the work of the orchestra. It was, on the whole, the 
| best COscert of the Current symphony season thus far, 
}2Dd Was honorable to all concerned in it. It is to be 
}regretted that the lliness of Mesears. Kneisel and Loe- 


fl r made it necessary to omit the Pam concerto 
fur violin and viola. The Masonic neral Music that 


) Was substliuted for it was the only weak point) 
jin the concert. I¢ is not a good example of. 
}the master, and its monotonous tonality makes 
jit somewhat tiresome in the hearing, despite 
}the richness of the orchestral color. Madame 
| Fursch-Madi sang the recitative and air, “Or sal chi. 


’Onvre,” from *Don Giovanni,” with fine dramatic force, 
declaiming the recitative with masterly impressive- 
ness, and singing the impassioned alr with digs 
uity anu brilllancy in effect. Later io the even- 
lng she gave “Dove Sono,” from “Figaro,” 
und in the recitative again illustrated ber mastery 
of the purely dramatic siyle. She was less feliciious 
in the arla which was sung somewhat Coluly and stifily. 
The artist was cordially received and was recalled beart. 
lly aiter each ¢ ffort. The selections for the next concert 
are: Concerto for strings and two wind orchestras, 
Handel, (first time); Prelude **Paraifal,” Wazner; and 
premane Symphony, Rubinstein. There will be no golo- 
st. 


MUSICAL. © 
Improving Beethoven. 
The tendency of the day,in certain so-called ""pre- 


“Rressive” natures, le to modernize composers who wrote 
before Schumann. Mogart and Beethoven, are not high, 


y scasoned enough for these music reformers, and 
therefore pepper, mustard and pungent sauces must be 
added tothem. A Beethoven Symphony, played ae 


verest reprebensi»n. The composer there speaks for 
himseif, and speaks with an authority from which there 
ls nO appeal; andthe conductor who undertakes to 
gubsiitute bis authority for that of the master he is 
called on to read, assumes a superiority that savors 
mere of smug conceit than of taste and judgment, and 


makes an attempt to elevate the mere interpretation of’ 
ideas above the lofty invention of them. There is no 


more excuse for interpolating new color in a great Bee- 
thoven symphony than ther? is for interpolating new 
color in a great Rembrandt, a great ‘Litlan or a reat 
Raphael. In the case of the composer, as in that of the 
painter, the color and eff.ct have been caretully thought 
out and as carefully set down by the originator of the 
work, and ary effort to improve them is both presump- 
tuous and déstruciive. A tinkered Beethoven sym- 
phony is no more admirable than is a tinkered Kem- 
brands portrait, and it matters Iltle ‘whether the great 
canvas be meddied with by a Van Daub, or the great 
symphony be meddled with by a Nikiech, the interfer- 
ence and the conceit are of the same reprehensible 
order, 


"Weare firm in the beliefthat Mr. Nikisch cannot im- 


thoven, or Mogart, or Weber;—thatif these 
ott ean had wished a slowing of the time where Mr. 
Nikisch Introduces it, they would have marked it in 
their scores. We are also of the pellet that when 
Beethoven, in the Marcia Funebre of his ° Eroica 
symphony, marked at the beginving of the moveme: t 
‘sotto voce” and ‘nlanissimo,” thua giving a double evi- 
dence of his intertion regarding the dynamic effect a 
desired tu produce, be kmew exactly what he wanted; 
and we therefore feel that when Mr. Nikisech disre- 
garded these marks, he gave, a8 if were, a slap 
in the face to the compcser. And we furthermore 
fee!, that when, in the second phrase of the same move- 
ment be changed the time to a siower pace, without 
finding the remotest authority for it in the score, he 
| wave practical illustration of his evident belief that Mr. 
.Niklecn knew much better than Beethoven how the 
| music should be marked. Now, irreverent as it may 
appear, we uphe+iiatingly assert, that when the quee- 
‘tions arises between Beethoven and Mr. Nikisch re 
- garding the nuances of the * Hroica’ symphony, our ac- 
hesion is to Beethoven on every occasion. Ma care 
very much for Beethoven’s markings and we Go no 
care at all for Mr. Nikisch’s. He may tinker Wagoner, 


) or Liezt, or Tachaikowaky, of Goldmurk, or Bruchner 


; but 

ording to the expression marks provided by the com-; to nis beart’s content; he may even tloker Brabms; 

poser with minutely sensitive care, in order that there. we entreat him, to kt us have Beethoyen oe enh 
may be no doubt as to his exact meaning, are unheeded, | caied of persistent sickly centimental, quasl-op 


and other marks are cy 4 gener by the conductor, who, 
feeling that the privilege of using a baton endows him 
wiih iconocla tic rights, assumes to interpret the 6, m- 
phony according to his own personal !mpresacfons of 
what it should be, and hence the composer 1s rel «ateu 
tothe background and the cunductor pushed to the 
front. Thies Js all wrong. Haydn, Mozart, B ‘eth »ven, 
Schumann and Weber, as the special individualitie» 
they appear in their scores are of inflaltely more im- 
portance than are conductors who attempt to fasten 


»m \ ° fin large 
izing. When a Titan speaks for bimsel 
aledie tones, nothing 1s ai ie teat rs pe A o$evy4 
clearness of bisa utierances Fate hae 
| made in a plaintive, pigmy voice. After a tage lke 
1 Nemean lion, it 1s folly to thrust a pin 
{carcass in the belief that 1t will complete the work of 


| the hero. 
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“MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


Mr. Gericke’s Work—Richter’s Orchestra—Vi- 
enna Halls and Theatres—The New Art 
Museum. 


(Special Correspondence of the Transcript. ] . 


VIENNA, Nov. 25, 1891. Since I came to 
Vienna, the first of this month, many interest- 
ing things have occurred. On the 8th of No- 
vember came Wilhelm Gericke’s first concert; 
he gaveHandel’s“Alexander’sFoast” in the hall 
of the Musikverein. To Boston eyes it was most 


iit 
| say is peculiarly American, 


. One thing I noticed which foreigners often 
and which 
never occurs in muégic-loving Germany 
and Austria, was that many people actu- 
ally got up and left the concert-room dur. 
ing the last movement of the symphony, pre- 
sumably to get at their wraps and get out be- 
fore the crowd. 

Iheard Emil Sauer play extremely well in 
‘the famous Borsendorfer Hall last week in an 


| atmosphere so close and hot that it was impos- 
sible to stay. Fancy playing ina large white 


box in which no air can come from outside. 

The Opera here is a great fact—and yet 
it does not seem, this year, quite up. 
to its reputation. ‘Fidelio’ with Materng | 


agreeable tosee ourold director again waving | was well done, and the third Leonora overture | 
his baton. I was especially struck by the fresh- under Richter a thing to be remembered. | 
ness of the 250 voices of the chorus and the “Lohengrin” I havé rarely seen so poorly done. 
sureness with which they sang the choruses, } To be sure, it was a special performance or- 
more or less involved, in the fugues; | dered by the emperor to entertain his royal 
one could easily follow the different voices. | Saxon guests who were there for the marriage 
The orchestra, made up from the Opera here, | of Friederich August of Saxony and Louise 
numbered about eighty men and the smooth- | Archduchess of Toscana, and, as a rule, such | 


ness of the strings was a pleasure to hear. The 
violins belong to the Opera and are all equally 
good, which accounts, to acertain extent, for 
their uniformity of tone. Mr. Gericke, before 
he left Boston, I believe, induced Mr. Higginson 
to send to Vienna and buy violins for his or- 
chestra, with what result, the readers of this 
letter well know. Mr. Gericke was received with 
great applause, and apparently is a great fayor- 
ite here. He looks well and happy, and finds 
itless fatiguing to conduct six concerts in 
Vienna than he did his one hundred and eight 
in America. 

The acoustics of the hall are good, the fortes 
are very strong and seem to carry out Gericke’s 
theory with regard to our Music Hall. I re- 
member, he always said, “Your American halls 
are too broad, whereas Vienna halls are long 
and narrow—hence they carry sound better.”’ 
As acoustics so seldom are good when great 


care is taken to have them so, one can little be- | 


lieve in the science—for certainly the new Burg 
theatre here, built with the greatest care, is a 
lamentable failure. To look at it is the 
most beautiful theatre I know in Eu- 
rope, but unless one sits near the stage he 
hears little. The Viennese consider its actors 
quite equal to the Francais, but wlether they 
are or not they act at a disadvantage in a the- 
atre where the acoustics are so poor. 

Following Gericke’s ccncert came Richter’s 
First Philharmonic, also in Musikyerein Hall, 
the same hour, half-past twelve o’clock, on 
Sunday morning. Again a packed house and 
great applause, the Opera orchestra anda pro- 
gramme made up of Cherubini’s overture to 
“Anacreon,” Bach’s ‘“Passacaglia,”’ Berlioz’s 
overture to “King Lear,” and Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. Why I had never heard 
such kettle-drum playing in the “presto,” or, in 
fact, never heard the passage before, I cannot 
say; but when the audience rose and shrieked 
its applause until the whole orchestra rose to 
acknowledg it, I felt that perhaps after all I 
was hearing an unusual performance. I had 
forgotten how Richter holds his orchestra in 
hand, and how he plays upon it as if it were lit- 
erally under his fingers. 


_the house—not on the stage. 
- was pointed at the royal box, where sat the kaiser, 


-bégun at thesame time. 
‘Ringstrasse, with the Votiv Church, houses of 


performances are below the average. Not to 
have Materna sing Ortrud was 2 disappointment, 
and people who have heard Winklemann sing 
in Bayreuth last summer will understand how 
badly it made one feel to hear his Lohengrin. 
-After the 2d act all the royal guests de- 
-parted and the opera was given to a practically 
empty house. In this instance the show was in 
Every opera-glass 


the ‘king and queen of Saxony, the Princess — 
Mathilde and the bridegroom. The house 
‘was ablaze of jewels and brilliant uniforms. 


| Vienna women are justly celebrated for their 


‘fine clothes and jewels, and as all the boxes and 
parquet seats were occupied by members of the 
court, everybody put on his or her war paint 
‘and feathers. The Hungarians with leopard 
skins over their shoulders looked bizarre to . 
the American eye. 

Here, as in the other royal opera houses of 
Germany and Austria the performances of dif- 
ferent operas vary, but as a whole I do not find” 
‘the Vienna Opera quite so good as the Dresden 

one, One fteels that its public demands 
a light opera to be followed by ballet, 
Nothing must last too long, and there must be 
always a novelty; hence the operas are cut, or 
short ones given. 

The new museums are splendid; the picture 
gallery perhaps too gorgeous; yet time will soft- | 
en all its splendor. Certainly its fine Van Dycks, | 
Velasquez, Rubens,Tintorettos and Rembrandts | 
never looked in the old Belvedere as they do — 
now. In the parterre all the Ambras collection © 
of armor is arranged and all the crystal vases 
and small jewelled toys and conceits of the 
imperial dollection are placed in glass cabinets, 
where one sees them as one never could before 
in the small treasury of the burg. The cameos, 
intaglios and orders are arranged against the 

‘light, so that one may see every detail. Itis 
igreatly to the credit of the present emper- 
‘or that he has finished his museums 
for his people and allowed the palace 
to remain almost untouched, although 
The view of the 


Parliament, the Burg Theatre, Rathhaus and 





continent. It has all tnade by the 
present sovereign, and itis sad to remember 


that with him dies his branch of the imperial 
family. His brother, Karl Ludwig, is his suc- 
cessor, and Ludwig’s son, Ferdinand d’Este, 
now about twenty-eight years old, is really con- 
sidered crown prinee. Of course the absence of 
the Hungarian nobles and the rapid growth of 
Buda-Pesth have done much to depress Vienna; ' 
still, she will always be the Emperor’s City. | 
R. ©. Dite, 
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‘technique indispensable to the beautiful | 
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Mozart Programme 


Mme. Fursch-Madi’s Voice and Mr. | 


Nikiseh’s Band Share Honors. 


ME. FURSCH-MADI |} 
was the soloist at last 
night’s sym phony 
concert, and the pro- | 
gramme consisted | 
entirely of selections 


satan 


Dovo 
Sous,” an aria from “Marriage of Figaro.”’ 


The contrast from passionate declamation 
to mournful misgiving, from urgent appeal 
to wavering rezret and disgust at having to 
adopt a subterfuge in order to win back her 
love—the theme of her second song -gave her 
an exceilent opportunity for displaying the 


| eharming modulations to which her voice is 


susceptib 


e to an attentive and appreciative 
audience. 


from Mozart’s writ- j- 


ings, The oi no hl MUSICAL MATTERS. ey 


were thoroughly rep- | 
resentative ot the 
genius of the great 
composer, a8 it in- | 


cluded the overture to | 


MME, PURSCHMADI, the ‘Magic Flute’’and | 
the Masonic Funeral | 
March,” both compositions which the | 
author himself esteemed almost as the | 
best results of his greatest efforts. 
The “Overture” does not lend itself to any | 
particular display of great originality in in- 
terpretation or any striking skill in 1ts exe- , 
cution, but Mr, Nikisch managed to en- | 
hance it with a vivacity in tempo and | 
delicacy of tone which, in effect, almost | 
reached the dignity of grandeur. rs 
The cencerto for the viola and flute which 
was to be played was abandoned, owing to 
the illness of Kneisel and Loefier: instead 
the funeral march was given. It was 
played with all thecharm and exquisite har- 
mony to which it is susceptible, and Mr. 
Nikish, in his interpretation of it, displayed 
the exquisite symmetry in conception of 
the whole which make the carefulness of 


| effect. 


As the soletwuin chord rose and fell, occa 


sionally swelling to sonorous diapason and 

gradually drvpping off into the pathos of | 
the minor, the effect was beautiful in its | 
grand, almost majestic sombreness. The | 
impression ou the audience was most effect- | 
ive. Several seconds passed before anybody | 


stirred, and even when the applause came 
the effect was as if they wero given by | 
people who were still thoughtfully watch- | 
ing the painful sounds of the abrupt finale, | 
asif they were still listening to the harsh 
sound of the lowering of tlie coffin. 

But it was the andante in Movzart’s sym- 
phony in E tlat in which the orchestra 
showed itself at its best, and which pro- 
duced the most pleasing effect on the audi- 
ence, 

It was played with exquisite grace in 
movement, and the spontaneity of sound, 
the shadowy blending of notes, made the 
impression of the whole appear as that of a 


treaming.alluring harmony, pregnant Nose 
ikisch’s lead- [ 


ling and sentiment. Mr. N 
as bold, striking and original, and in 
nstance he appeared more intent, more 


——  JYeralel 
The Symphony Concert—Solo- 
ist, Mme. Fursch-Madi. 


Conductor Nikisch improved his earliest 
opportunity in the home concerts of the 
Boston symphony orchestra last evening 


/ to commemorate the Mozart centennial, 
' the selectionse made for the occasion from 


Mozart’s works being the overture to the — 


“Magic Flute,” the great Donna Anna aria || 


from “Don Giovanni,” the “Masonic Fu- 1 


neral Music,” the “Dove Song” from ““Mar- || | 


riage of Figaro,” and the symphony in E 
flat. 

Such programmes, while altogether ¢om- 
mendable and appropriate for such obsery- || 
ances, are not altogether enjoyable, on | 
account of the absenco of contrast- || 
ing styles and forms demanded in | 


all successful programme making. OCon- | | 


ductor Nikisch, however, made all that | 
was possible of the overture, funeral music ] 
aud symphony, and was heartily com- 
mended for his readings of these several 
compositions. 

Mine. Furschl-Madi was the singer of the 
evening, and her delivery of the Donna 
Anna aria was characterized by all the dra- 


matic strength and taste called. for in its 
verfect interpretation. Mime. Furseh-Madi 
has not been heard here for some seasons, 
but the pleasant memories of her earlier 
triumphs were shown In the hearty greet- 
ing given her, and the applause following 
her first contribution to the programme re- 
called her to bow her acknowledginents. 
The beauties of the “Dove Song” were 
made distinctly prominent by Mine. Fursch- 
Madi’s singing of the number, and she was 
again most heartily applauded at its con-. 
clusion. | 
The public rehearsal of the coming week — 
will be given on Thursday, and for this and 
the Saturduy evening concert the pro. 
gramme will be as follows: Handel’s con- 
certo for strings and two wind orchestras, 
in F major (first time); Wagner’s prelude, 
“Parsifal,” and Rubinstein’s symphony No. 
4, dramatic, (first time). Espen ih 
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Hall. 
Conductor. 
(Original Version. ) 


‘‘Parsifal.’’ 


1891-92. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


(First time. ) 


TRAS, in F major. 
Pomposo; Allegro.—Allegro ma non troppo.— 


Largo.—_A tempo ordinario.—Allegro. 


PROGRAMME. 


CONCERTO for STRINGS and two WIND ORCHES- 


Allegro.._Adagio: Allegro con fuoco. 


Boston Music 
SEASON 
ARTHUR NIKISCH, 
X. GONGERT. 
PRELUDE, 
OCEAN SYMPHONY. 
Allegro maestoso.—_Adagio.— 


MR. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, AT 8, P. M. 
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An Important Work Heard 
for the First Time. 


The Composer Often the Expres- 
sion of His Age. 


Coming Musical Events of Inter- 
est, Among Them the Opera. 


The programme of. the tenth Sympheny con- 
cert, given Saturday evening in Music Hall, was 
as. follows: Concerto for strings and two wind 
orchestras, in F major, Handel; prelude, ** Parsi- 
fal,’ Wagner; Rubinstein’s Ocean” Sym- 
phony (original version). . 

This Handel concerto was a novelty, and a re- 
freshing one. We know but little of its history, 
although Rockstro and-Chrysander. have rum- 
maged manuscripts, and records,. It is written 
for String. quartette and two choirs of wind. in- 
struments, consisting each of two horns, two 
oboes and a bassoon: There are nine move- 
ments, and this numberin the version used by 
Mr. Nikisch is reduced to five. It is a remark- |! 
ably strong and effective work, and in certain 
respects the instrumental: combinations are 
modern, or this. statement may be reversed, 
and it may .be said that the grouping 
together of instrumental families and using 
them antiphonally, one against the other, is 
evidently not a. modern invention. In. his 


earlier days, and when he was.in Italy, Handel - 
taxed the skill of the solo violinists; in this con- 


certo-he set:a-task of. no mean difficulty before 


his horn and ohoe players. Itis true that there- 


are, figures and passages. that are familiar to 
students of his oratorios and his organ concertos ; 
but as 4 whole the work is oné of amazing fresh- 
ness.. Tne mannerisms of Handel. are to, be 
found ;.just.as they are found in the works of all 


great composers. They serve as the _ flourish ° 


that in former days was added. to a signature. 
They. are perhaps old-fashioned; but ‘the man- 
nerisms of our modern composers may excite 
the same comment.a hundred yéars from now. 
In__this . work they do... not annoy by 
their constant recurrence; and. there 
is. more than onee a -~. deliberate 
harmonic. ..surprise.. as. thongh. Handel 
had thought to himself, “They will say that I 
have 4 trick of rounding my sentences in one 
and the 8amé way. But this surely is a changu.” 

Soin its harmonic structure and in its sense of 
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“This music of ae is at least one undiee 
zi fifty. years-old. Our advanced friends of 
sy shidie, school do not deny that the old 
aker of operas and: oratorios.was possessed of 

a a dertain rudé strength, a vigorous ehythr pany | 

| trapuntal ingenuity and a pleasing ae lots eae 


was too often choked .by the rigid fires of 
| formalism, They are men_of to-day, and they 


mpale, not probably exchange the prelude to. 
rsifal’’ for the whole voluminous baggage 
of andel. But how will the men of 1990 look , 


upon :“ Parsifal,” or will ee have even the 
. opportunity ?.. 7 


Ihave more than oncé in these columns 


hinted, at the absurdity of comparing together 


musicians of-different centuries or even cener- 
adions..; Lo solemnly, weigh Handel and Wagner 
in the.scales and. then pronounce judgment. ig 
opposed to thespirit, and the canons.of modern 
criticism. The.one,.as.well as the other, was ap 
expression of his time, That is to say, each 
was. ina way ahead, of his time, but certain 


features; eertain feelings of each century found 
' fullest.expression in the music, of the one and in 


that of the. other, Handel, was. bitterly accused | 


‘in the English prose and poetry of his day of | 
giving “sound and show, instead of sense.”” His 


pathetic melodies - were characterized by | 
some. as ‘“‘smooth, stupidity,” as “ sing-songs.’’ | 
At the same time there is much that 
is essentially English in Handel’s music after 


-he abandoned the operatic stage. Wo know | 
‘ the character of the people he lived among from 


memoirs and journals. We know what they ate | 
and drank. Their amusements, their conversa- , 
tions, are familiar to us. ..Their roughness, | 
coarseness, brutality are always paintully pres- | 
ent. to students, of, the. manners and customs of | 


_that century. The satires upon Handel’s operas 


#nd his opera, singers are often, couched in the 
| foulest language. The Grand Duke of Chandos, 


) Handel’s patron, was warmly praised for buying 
| his third wife from her husband, a groom, who 
' was in the habit of beating her. But, in spite of 


the many ftaults of the people, there was a cer- 
tain: manliness, a frank self-reliance, a belief in 
a special Providence for Englishmen, an indefin- 


able enjoyment in all things that. were out of 


doors, and these qualities or characteristies are 
tound in the fresh and virile, music of Handel, 
asin this concerto, for example. Above all, it 
was not. an age of diseased nerves: The real 
lovers of music in Handel’s time were psa 
moved by apparently simple means. 

When Wagner wrote “ Parsifal” .he had @x- 
hausted in his music the passion of love as.it. is 
commonly understood. His philosophy, and pers 
haps his age, led him to meditate upon the ex- 
pression in musi¢ of -self-abnegation, of self- 
immolation. And the prelude. to *.Parsifal,”’ 
taken in connection with the music-drama that 
follows, is mteuded to prepare the hearer for 
what is to -come, to put. him in «the 
mood, When . this prelude. is. -given 
upon the concert , stage, and when it 


-is stripped of its conditions, it becomes merely 
music puré and simple without . symbolical 


meaning. The composer may say “I mean this 
and I mean that,” but the hearer: has aright to 


reply, ‘It is not what you mean, but it is 
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Dan: nt th A @. sane. time he has. lost ;his- 
mple things. and, the child of his age, 

ih ve @ oe plo sings, dissatisfied, often without 
on hope, he finds in the music of, Wagner 
most complete expression of his mental. and 
cak condition. Perhaps. he thinks it is 
only; .musice when suddenly a 
ath blast assails him; he- finds | himself 

ABS A Jone: breath, and he forgets. his men- 

ions, ns; and, he. realizes that mere 
a al existence isnot to be despised, 
yeven envy secretly the man of Han- 

sn, Rubinstein led in. different cities his 

” symphony, his: personality lent Jit a 


= eign inter so that it often provoked en- | 
Us By When it is heard in cold biood and | 
simply as a symphonic ‘work, it loses 


h- hearing. By the very title it invites 


cor ic e ctu are, and the hearer is too.often busied in 
tryin y unroll..a panorama as the music is 


ubinstein; has given no programme, 
rer may tind at pleasure all. objects 
tt oes iomena above aid below.the surface, 


and hehenshs suggested by the mere contem- 


q Jatic mn of the ocean. The first movement is 
‘Gas: sily. tl 1¢ best, and it is of grand proportions, 
The othermovements seem to havé been writ- 
4en at random, and Louis.de, Romain once sug} 
geste ed that Rubinstein, in making his musical | 
v 3, was caught the second day out in-a'’ 


0 fo 


€ concerto was’ saved WE te nhnaen and 


8p) _“The-work of the strings was generally to 
b eV armly. commended; the oboe soio passages 
we daighenalls played: the horns were not 


: we in intonation or in quality of 

ae “ Parsifal”’ prelude was played with 
rhea and the’ Faith ” motiv-was most defi- 

tly proclaimed by the brass.. The performance 
ye ymphony was characterized by a brillian- 


Puinie HALE. 


Wi a : 


“Wasi ND MUSIGAN. 


Re view of the Tenth aa 
_ phony Concert. — 


a ole ~ programme of last Mibiding'e 


@ vert. was a purely orchestral one em- 


bracing the following numbers: Con- 
certo | or serine a two, wind orches- 
tras. in Handel; prelude, 
er “OQoean Sympho- 

. The interesting num- 


3. iastat, Moria and g : 
scored in a manner rt poh redound 
_ to the credit of a modern composer. The 
were pak constantly | 


characteristic duets between the oboes 
and the same treatment of the horns, 


exquisite bits of florid composition, were 
e@harmingly rendered and followed by | 


the audience with undivided attention. 
Earring some roughness in the strings 
the whole work was well played, and its 
performance must be counted among the 
interesting novelties of the season. 
Following this cama the ‘*Parsifal’ 
pre!ude, as recent in both as the other is 
distant. in its own place in Wagner’s 
mus ¢-drama, and properly rendered, it 


has its significance when judzed from 


the standard its composer erected in his 


latter-day frenzies. In the form of a | 
concert piese, detached from its sur- , 
roundings, it is tedious and unmeaning; — 


as incoherent to the unstudied Wazner- 
ite as Haniel’s piece is clear and exhilar- 
ating to any one having a spark of music 


within his sou, be his tastes ancientor | 


modern, it he be not sunk in the preju- 
dice of Wagnerphobia. 

The **Ocean’’ symphony that followed 
(the four original movements), with its 
wonderful first movement, endel the 
concert. Like the preceding Wagner 


- piece, it was played in places in a rough 


and uncouth manner, less boisterous and 
vulgar than 1s so often the case with this 
orchestra, but still far, infinitely far, 
from the artistic finish that was the ever- 


quote from the able pen of Mr. Louis 
Elson. **f'he end was as loud as Gilmore 
himself could have achieved, and then 


‘Silence like a poultice came 
To heai the blows of sound.’ ” 


There is a reason why the playing on. 


Saturday night should fail so far beneath 
the co:nmendable eifort of a week ago. 


The reason is clear enonzh also. The 
comparatively good work done at the 


last two coneerts had encouraged the 
critical listeners to hope that a new leaf 
had been turned over, but alas, the hope 
was dashed, We will discuss the reason 
for this great contrast in a future paper. 


ee ee crm er em er 


| present condition existing when the re- | 
fined Gericke controlled its forces. To | 


THE SYMPHONY. 


Corie 


| IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENTS OF 


CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY’S PER. 


FORMANCE OF THE “ MESSIAH”—THE 
PADEREWSKI CONCERT. 


A concerto for strings and two wind orchestras, 


in F major, by Handel, was the opening number. 


Much eredit is due Mr. Nikisch for rescuing this 
work from oblivion, and performing it with 
some modifications, for the first time in 


Boston. The programme book tel’s us that | “rst. 
the date of its composition, as well as that of its | ‘ 


first performance is unknown to history. In its 
original form it contained nine movements; that 
is, two measures of a ninth movement were found | 
in the manuscript, the remaining pages being lost, | 
or perhaps never written. Six movements were 
played at this concert, although the first two were 
connected in the form of an introduction and 
allezro. In order to give the work properly some 
changes in the orchestra were necessary. Two 
extra oboe players were called into service, and 
the second pair of horns was placed at the right of 


at this time of year, when every one wants a holi- 


‘day mentally as well as bodily. The prelude was 


played magnificently, however, and Mr. Nikisch 


“amply demonstrated the intensity of his admira- 


_ tion for Wagner, and the greatness of his powers 


! as a conductor as well. ‘ 
. \/ 


If the Ocean symphony were placed first ona | 
programme, it would be a satisfaction to hear it 


_ given in its entirety whenever it is given at all. 


But a seven movement work for a final number is 


Handel, Wagner and Rubinsteinwere the giants .a little too much; therefore it was a happy 


| that were grouped together in the tenth Sym- 
phony programme. 


thought to perform it as it originally left the hands 
of its composer. 

What a glorious movementis the first! The 
finale, too, after an evident falling off in inspira- 
tion in the two middle movements, shows that 
Rubinstein made a herculean effort to createa 


/movement that should be a fit companion of the. 


It is a melancholy fact, however, that he 
| only partly succeeded. The symphony was played 
ina manner worthy of the. work by conductor 
and orchestra; and of all the players, no one so , 
completely distinguished himself as did our virtu- 


| oso of the kettledrums. 


MUSICAL. 
The Symphony Concert. 
The programme for last night’s concert by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hail, was: Concerto 
for String and two Wind orchestras, in F., Handel (first 


the bassoons, among the ’cellos and double basses. )“™e)s Prelude, “Parsifal,” Wagner, and the original 


The bassoons, of which there were also four, thus | 


came between the horns, the clarinets not being in 
the score at all. 

Those who are acquainted with the works of. 
Handel can imagine the character of this music. 
more easily than it can be described, for it is 
thoroughly Handelian. The movements bear 
these titles: Pomposo, allegro, allegro ma non 
troppo, largo,a tempo ordinario, allegro. The 
introduction and the largo are broad and dignified 
and rich in harmony, while the others are delight- 
fully quaint and fascinating. In the second and 
last allegros the horns are used in a charmingly 
effective manner. The last in gigue form opening 
With a passage which is given out by the first 
horns and repeated by the seconds, is especially 
attractive. In the second and fitth movements the 


Oboes are the prominent feature; while through- | 


out the entire work the strings are constantly em- 
ployed either as leading or accompanying instru- 
ments. The work was well worth the trouble of 
the preparation involved. That it was enjoyed by 
the audience was evident from the spontaneous 
applause which most of the movements evoked. | 
Why the prelude to ‘“Parsifal” was made | 
the go-between of this concerto and the “Ocean” 
symphony of Rubinstein is one of those things 
that, we dare say, few fellows, at the most, can 
find out. It is a riddle which even those few will 
in all probability scarcely take the trouble to guess 


version of Rubinstein’s **Ocean” Symphony. Th . 
lections made a Curious and not very hagchanibentioe. 
bination. The chief point of interest was the Handel 
work, which was a surprise in the solidity and rich 
( fect Of jis orchestration. Much of it was as full and as 
sonorous as if it had been scored yesterday by a 
follower of the modern schoo), and the marvel of 


it is that so much should be accomplished 


by euch simple means. As evidenced in this work, 
Hande} could write wonderfully well for the orchestra 
when he desired todo so. The brief but lovely Largo 
is an examplein point. It is broadly, richly and im- 


_pressively arranged, and shows a fine appreciation of 


the Characteristic timbres of the various instruments. 


The filth movement, a species of minuet, is beautiful 
in iis theme and deligbtful in its  orchesr. 


tration, the florid dialogue between the 
solo ovoes belpg exquisiie. There must have 
been fine players of the oboe and horn in Handel’s time 


or such difficult bravura passages as are heard in this 


movement would pot have been written. The oboe | 
solos were played with charming grace and beautifn). 
finish of technique... This concerto shows that there was 
bo slight knowledge of orchestral effect beiore Haydn 
and Mozart, aod that Handel did not need a Berlioz or 
a Wagner to teach him close and massive scoring. 
The work was listened to with unalloyed pleasure, and 


, Was enthusiastically applauded. We trust that it may 


be heard here again at no distant date It was well 
worth the reviving, not only for the freshness and in- 
terest of the music, hut as an example of Handel’s 
masterly use of the orchestra. The “Parsifal” music was 
well played, but it 1s tiresome and unmeaning in itself, 
and is incoherent unless it be followed with a full elucl 
Gaiion onthe programme. The symphony was well 
read and brilifantly, though at times roughly played. 
At the next concert will be given Goldmark’s overture, 
‘Prometheus Bound;” the first movement of the Sym 
Phonic Coucerto for violin, yiola, and orchestra, by 
Mozart; the #£ntr’Acte to Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” ; 
andthe Symphony No.2, inv, by Brahms. Mesers.. 
Loeffler and Knelsel are to be the soloists. 
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lagner to give this prelude in the garish 
rt.hall, for as absolute music it must seem 
\trinsically empty and bombastic, and worse 
than that, monotonous, There is a, mock. so- 
Jemnity, there is an attempt at religious sim- 
plicity, and there isof course a violent attack 


} 
J 
‘ 
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‘More.or less hardened, his nerves have-betome 
. neon: smed to the disquieting progressions that 
r re.always promising a climax and constantly 
taste for:simple things; and, the child of his age, 
with vague longings, dissatisfied, often without 
‘trust or hope, he finds in the music of. Wagner 
the most complete expression of his mental and 
physical condition. Perhaps he thinks it is 
really the only. music. when suddenly a 
Handelian diast assails him; he finds himself 
drawihg.a long. breath, and he forgets. his men- 
tal speculations, and; he. realizes that mere 
healthy. animal existence is not to be despised, 
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e nerves of the hearer. But the hearer is | 


‘Gisappaint,., At.the same time he has. lost, his. | 


‘and he may even envy secretly the man of Han- | 


del’ s day. 


“Occan” symphony, his personality lent it a 
foreign interest, so that it often provoked en- 


+ When Rubinstein led in. different cities his 


husiasm, When it is heard in cold b.ood and | 


regarded simply as a symphonic work, it loses 
With each hearing. By the very title it invites 
eonjecture, and the hearer is too often busied in 
trying to unroll.a panorama as the music is 


played, Rubinstein: has given no programme, | *”” 
D P ating to any one havinga spark of music 


and the hearer may tind at pleasure all objects 
and all phenomena above and Lelow.the surface, 
or ali thoughts suggested by the mere contem- 
plation: of the ocean. The first movement is 
@asily the best, and it is of grand proportions, 
The othermovements seem to have been writ- 
ten at random, and Louis de Romain once sug: 
ge ted that Rubinstein, in making his musical 


yoyage, was caught the second day out ina. 


heavy fog. . ) , : 
-»The concerto was played wit f¢ *kness and 
spirit. .The work of the strings was generally to 


‘be warmly commended; the oboe soio passages | 


were delichtfully played: the horns wers not 
always faultless in intonation or in quality of 
tone. The “ Parsifal’’ prelude was played with 


. : te ++}, 2»? : e a. 4 e ‘ ; ro 
groat care, andthe’ Faith” motiv was most defi- ; quote from the able pen of Mr. Louis | 


antly proclaimed by the brass. The performance 
of the symphony was characterized by a brillian- 
oy that was at times reckless. 

| PuHitie HALE. 
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WUSIC AND HUSICIANS., 


Jaws ———{ Wenn } 


Review of the Tenth Sym- 
phony Concert. 
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Little is known of this composition, as 


there is no direct historieal record re- 


garding it. It however proved to be a. 
work in the broadest style of the old - 
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master, florid and graceful in form, and . 


scored in a manner that would redound 
to the credit of a modern composer. The 
characteristic duets between the oboes 
and the same treatment of the horns, 
exquisite bits of florid composition, were 
eharmingly rendered and followed by 


the audience with undivided attention. | 


arring some roughness in the strings 
the whole work was well played, and its 
performance must be counted among the 
interesting novelties of the season. 
Following this cama the ‘*Parsifal’ 
pre!ude, as recent in both as the other is 
distant. in its own place in Wagner’s 
mus ¢-drama, and properly rendered, it 
has its significance when judzed from 
the standard its composer erected in his 
latter-day frenzies. In the form of a 


concert pieze, detached from its sur- , 


roundings, itis tedious and unmeaning; 
as incoherent to the unstulied Wazner- 
ite as Llandel’s piece is clear and exhilar- 


within his sou, be his tastes ancient or 
modern, if he be not sunk in the preju- 
dice of Wagnerphobia. 

The *“Ocean’’ symphony that followed 
(the four original movements), with its 
wonderful first movement, endei the 
eonevrt. Like the preceding 
piece, it was played in places in a rough 


Wagner | 


and uncouta manner, less boisterous and | 
vulgar than is so often the case with this | 


orchestra, but still far, infinitely far, 
from the artistic finish that was the ever- 
present condition existing when the re- 
fined Gerivke controlled its forees. To 


‘Ison. **Ihe end was as lond as Gilmore | 


himself could have achieved, and then 


‘Silence like a poultice came 
To heal the blows of sound.’ ” 


There is a rexson why the playing on 
Saturday nigut should fail so far beneath 
the co:nmendable eifort of a week ago. 
The reasonis clear enouzh also. The 

| comparatively good work done at the 
last two coneerts hal encouraged the 
critical listeners to hope that a new leat 
‘had been turned over, but alas, the hope 
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_ THE SYMPHONY, 
Cita PI A Hae 
IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENTS 

CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


Md 


THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY’S PER. 
FORMANCE OF THE “ MESSIAH”—THE 
PADEREWSKI CONCERT. 

Handel, Wagner and Rubinsteinwere the giants 
that were grouped 


| phony programme. 


A concerto for strings and two wind orchestras, 


work from. oblivion, and performing it with 
some modifications, for the first time 
Boston. The programme 


- at this time of year, when every one wants a holi- 


day mentally as well as bodily. The prelude was 
played magnificently, however, and Mr. Nikisch 


-amply demonstrated the intensity of his admira- 


tion for Wagner, and the greatness of his powers | 


-as a conductor as well. 


t 
' 
| 


in | 
book tel’s us that | 


the date of its composition, as well as that of its | 


first performance is unknown to history. In its 
original form it contained nine movements; that 


If the Ocean symphony were placed first ona 
programme, it would be a satisfaction to hear it 
given in its entirety whenever it is given at all. 
But a seven movement work for a final number is 
a little too much; therefore it was a happy 


ovether in the tenth Sym- | thought to perform it as it originally left the hands 


of its composer. 


What a glorious movement is the first! The 


in F major, by Handel, was the opening number. | finale, too, after an evident falling off in inspira- 


| ° ° of y r ‘ 
Much eredit is due Mr. Nikisch for rescuing this | tion in the two middle movements, shows that 


Rubinstein made a herculean effort to createa 
movement that should be a fit companion of the 
first. It is a melancholy fact, however, that he 
onlv partly succeeded. The symphony was played 
ina manner worthy of the. work by conductor 


. and orchestra; and of all the players, no one so 


is, two measures of a ninth movement were found | 
in the manuscript, the remaining pages being lost, | 


or perhaps never written. Six movements were 
played at this concert, although the first two were 
connected in the form of an introduction and 
allegro. In order to give the work properly some 
changes in the orchestra were necessary. Two 


the second pair of horns was placed at the right of 


' the bassoons, amony the ’cellos and double basses. 


‘The bassoons, of which there were also four, thus 
came between the horns, the clarinets not being in 
the score at all. 

Those who are acquainted with the works of 
Handel can imagine the character of this music 
more easily than it can be described, for it is 
thoroughly Handelian. The movements bear 
these titles: Pomposo, allegro, allegro ma non 
troppo, largo,a tempo ordinario, allegro. The 
introduction and the largo are broad and dignified 
and rich in harmony, while the others are delight- 
fully quaint and fascinating. In the second and 
last allegros the horns are used in a charmingly 
elective manner. The last in gigue form opening 
With a passage which is given out by the first 
horns and repeated by the seconds, is especially 
attractive. In the second and fitth movements the 
oboes are the prominent feature; while through- 
out the entire work the strings are constantly em- 
ployed either as leading or accompanying instru- 
ments. The work was well worth the trouble of 
the preparation involved. That it was enjoyed by 


, | 
| extra oboe players were called into service, and | 


: 


| 


. 


! 


completely distinguished himself as did our virtu- | 
oso of the kettledrums. 
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MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert. 

The programme for last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hail, was: Concerto 
for String and two Wind orchestras, in F., Handel (first 
lime); Prelude, “Parsifal,” Wagner, and the original 


version of Rubinstein’s **Ocean” Symphony. These se- 
lections made a curious and not very harmonious com- 
bination. The chief point of interest was the Handel 
work, which was a surprise in the solidity and rich 
(ffect of its orchestration. Much of it was as full and as 
Bunorous as if it had been scored yesterday by a 
follower of the modern schoo), and the marvel of 
it is that so much should be accomplished 
by euch simple means. As evidenced in this work, 
Handel could wiite wonderfully well for the orchestra 
when he desired todo so. The brief but lovely Largo 
is aneXamplein point. It is broadly, richly and im- 
pressively arranged, and shows a fine appreciation of 
the Characteristic timbres of the various instruments. 
The filth movement, a species of minuet, is beautiful 
in iis theme and delightful in its orches- 
tration, the florid dialogue between the | 
solo ovoees being exquisiie. There must have | 
been fine players of the oboe and horn in Handel’s time | 
or such difficult bravura passages as are heard in this | 
movement wceuld pot have been written. The oboe! 
solos were played with charming grace and beautifn! 
finish of techrique.. This concerto shows that there was 
vo slight knowledge of orchestral effect belore Haydn 
and Mozart, aod that Handel did not need a Berlioz or 
a Wagner to teach him close and massive scoriog. 
The work was listened to with unalloyed pleasure, and 
Was enthusiastically applauded. We trust that it may 
be hearu here again at no distant date It was well 
worth the reviving, not only for the freshness and in- 
terest of the music, hut as an example of Handel’s 
masterly use of the orchestra. The“ Parsifal” music was 
Well played, but it Is tiresome and unmeaning in Iiteell, 


was dashed, We will discuss the reason | the audience was evident from the spontaneous 
for this great contrast in a future paper. | applause which most of the movements evoked. 

Why the prelude to ‘Parsifal’” was made 

the go-between of this concerto and the “Ocean” 

symphony of Rubinstein is one of those things 

that, we dare say, few fellows, at the most, can 

find out. It is a riddle which even those few will 

in all probability scarcely take the trouble to guess 


and is incoherent unless it be followed with a full elucl 
(elon on the programme. The symphony was well 
read avd briliiantly, though at times roughly played. 

_At the next concert will be given Goldmark’s overture, 
‘Prometheus Bound;” the first movement of the Sym 
Phonic Coxcerto for violin, yiola, and orchestra, by 
Mozari; the #ntr’Acte to Schubert’s “Rosamunde,”, 
and the Symphony No.2, inv, by Brahms. Mesars.. 
Loefiier and Knelsel are to be the soloists. 


The programme of last Saturday’s | 
concert was a purely orchestral one em- | 
bracing the following numbers: Con-_ 
eerto for strings and two wind orches- | 
tras, in F major, Handel; prelude, | 

_“Parsifal,’ Wagner; ‘Ocean | 


“ny,” Rubinstein. The interesting num- 
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6 of the Symphony Orchestra the 


“number of those present who were not provided 
_ with seats was greater than usual. The num- 


ber of those who stand is always large, but on 


‘any special occasion the crowd is very much in 
excess of the accommodation and the result is 
very great inconvenience and injustice to those 


who are tlie owners of end seats next the sides 
ofthe nouse. Nearly half the space of such 
end seats is apt to be taken up by the front row 
of those who stand and who are crowded in be- 
tween the seats when the press is great as it 
Was last Saturday night. Persons who 
bay their admission fee and who are 
thus obliged tostand along the sides of the 
house, the only place provided for them, are 
certainly not to be blamed for this condition of 
things. After having paid their money they. 
have aright toexpect toget inside the hall. 
The management is responsible for thus render- 
ing seats which were bought in good faith at 
comparatively high prices almost valueless. 
Many side and end seats toward the rear of the 
hall are wholly cut off at times from a view of 
the stage by, the crowd of persons standing, and 
this inspite of the efforts of an able corp of 
ushers who do all they can to preserve the 
rights of those who have seats. The manage 
ment is surely not under the necessity of selling 
more tickets than the house will accommodate 


and yet thisis precisely what this crowding | 
means. 


Aprepos of this whole subject, why should 
there not be another Symphony performance, 
say on Thursday evenings? Letit be a rehear- 
sal, if you please, in contradistinction to what 
is now called a rehearsal, but which is, in fact, 
a preliminary performance. There may besome 
good reason for not having a third performance 
although it be a rehearsal. If there is, would it 
not be well tolet the public know the objec- 
tion? Such a performance would undoubt- 
edly pay—perhaps not quite as well 
as the present performances, still it 
would pay handsomely, and it has 
generally been supposed that the question of 
paying and profit was not paramount in the 
minds of the management of the Symphony 
concerts. Is there not time for a third perform- 
ance? Many of the members of the orchestra 
have time for outside work and the whole or- 
chestra performs on certain evenings in a 
neighboring city. We do not desire to deprive 
Cambridge of its concerts but we respectfully 
Suggest that charity begins at home and that 
Cambridge music lovers can come to Music 
Hall, Boston, as conveniently as can residents 
of many other suburbs. 

_ If the educationai element of the scheme is to 
‘be considered—and I do not for a moment sup- 


pose that it is not, there is certainly demand for | 


a@third performance, One cannot be present at 
the sale of the tickets for the concerts without 
being aware of the presence of a large number 
of disappointed people who are forced to give 
up the idea of attending, solely because the 
. tickets cost too much, and it is safe to Say that 
‘the vast majority of those who cannot attend 
because of the high cost of the tickets are not 
‘to be seen at the sales at all. If the public 


- the rehearsals of 


a chance. 


on of parts 
vi as occasionally occurred in 
ormer days,no harm would 
result. In fact this would probably suit a large 
number of professional musical people and stu- 
dentseven better than either of the present 
performances, How many of the students of 
music in the city attend the Symphony con- 
center he eee ee large? +1 6 BeAr not 
6 @ Who cannot pa re 
Let the splendid “orchestra. be a 


source of education and recreation toa stil] 
larger number of the people. A. M. 


TENTH CONCERT. 


J vm “> 


The programme of the tenth concert of the 
season by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dec. 
26, was: Handel’s concerto for strings and two 
wind orchestras, in F major (first time); 
Wagner’s prelude to “Parsifal”’: Rubinstein’s 
symphony No. 4, dramatic (first time). 

It will be readily seen that the above pro- 
gramme presented little in the way of novelty 
or interest to the regular symphony attendant. 
Itisalso apparent that the programmes are 
becoming less and less attractive as the season 
progresses. The last two have been kiln-dried, 
if such and expression can be permitted in 
music. The recent wet weather ought to have 
a tendency to moisten them up. 

Handel was a prolific writer, composing 
every species of music from a picolo solo up to 
an opera and oratorio; but this concerto, for 
strings and two wind orchestras, is rathera 
misnomer, inasmuch as it would require an 
orchestra of strings, with two brass bands, to 
carry out the idea. This, of course, was not 
attempted, but quite another idea prevailed. 


Though announced as a novelty, it failed to 
produce any marked impression, The music is 


Handelonian, and hence good. It was fairly 
well played. Such arrangements, however, 
seldom afford much pleasure, no matter how 
well played. 


The Parsifal music was read with intelli- | 


gence, in the light of Mr. Nikisch’s under- 
Standing, and that is acknowledged to be 
equal, if not superior, to most other coaductors 
we have had with us. Mr. Nikisch certainly 
ought to under.tand Wagner’s operas, and all 
other composers’ operas as well, for he was 
purely an operatic conductor when he arrived 
here, having acted in that capacity at Leipsic. 
It is a mistake to say he was conductor of the 


-Gewandhaus orchestra, for such is not a fact. 


Carl Reinnecke has been its conductor for 
thirty years, and is still in the harness. 

The Rubinstein symphony, baring the first 
movement, is not really musically agreeable, 


and the orchestra was not at its best in several | 


particulars. Yet, it evidently pleased the audi. 
ence and that is the main thing, after all. 
JAMES M. TRACY. 
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The concert of Saturday, which was a 
purely orchestral.one, did not redound to 
the credit of the organization which gave it, 
for there were not only misreadings, but a 
degree. of noisy roughness that spoiled 


more than one movement. The programme | 


began with a novelty,—but a very oid 


' one,—a Concerto by Handel which had 
'never been heard in our concerts before. 
It may be remembered that the clarinet 
-was not used in Handel’s day, and that | 


esi a 
“i | 
My . 


the prelude performed in its best form,. 
should have given such a hurly-birly of 
' sound 1n its place, and it is strange that our 


orchestra, which has even a week ago, done: 


fairly good work, should so entirely lose all 


sense of unity and effective attack. 
The ensemble of the “Qcean Symphony’? 


. Was not much better, but here, at least, the | 
; elan of the chief theme of the first move- 
'ment was grandly given, and the heavy ' 


therefore there was a degree of attachment. | 


to the oboes and bassoons which can 
scarcely be fully realized by modern musi- 
cians. This prominence of oboe was the great 
characteristic of the tone-color of the 


. present concerto, and the most effective 


playing in it was the duet between two 
oboes in the fourth movement, which was 
executed without a flaw in spite of difficul- 
ties as great as ever appear in any modern 
work. Scarcely less difficult, and scarcely 
less perfect in rendering, were the horn 
passages of the finale, a charming Gigue. 
The first movements were roughly played, 
but the work was full of interest, and 
showed that there was a fairly good stand- 


ard of tone coloring evenin the early days 
of orchestral writing, for Bach and Handel 
_ImMay be considered as the very pioners of 
| orchestral thought. 


~ 
o- 


To put Handel’s work iu immediate 


propinqguity to the preiude to ‘Parsifal’” 
| Was just to neither of the compositions, 


although it may have been the conductor’s 


| purpose to show the inception and the cul- 
| mination of orchestral scoring, side by side. 

| Be that asi£f may, the proximity was un- 
| Wise, and the contrast fartoo sharp. The 


4 } r o , ’ . 3% , ; a 4 ‘ ° _ 
great flaw of the concert was the manner in 


which the Wagner work was performed; 
here at least, no apologist can 
urge the 
dom of conception, for Wagner is 
of today, he has directed his own work, he 
has authorized representatives and suc- 
cessors who perpetuate those details of 


tempo, shading and execution, which he 


took such care in evolving, and no one has 


| aright to meddle with the minutizx as estab- 
| lished at Bayreuth. it must have been a 
| Surprise then to any musician who had 


heard the ‘‘Abendmah)s-thema” sigh out at 
the iirst of the performance in the German 


| theatre, to find this dreamy touch trans- 
| jormed into a cyclone in the opening 


measures of this performance. 
In one respect, however, it may be ac- 


‘| knowledged that our orchestra distanced 
| the orchestra of Bayreuth; it played louder 


than any band that Wugner, or Richter, or 


Levy, or Mottl ever led; the onslaught on 
‘“Persifal’? made the Bayreuthian fortissimi 
seem very puny indeed; the kettle-drummer 
played as if he were thinking of Haydn’s 
“suprise Symphony’; the brasses thun- 
dered the “Glaubes-thema”’ in deafening 
fury, and the prelude was carrict 
by assault. if the witlings of 
the paragraphic press are right, if 
Wagner is noise pure and simple,, then 
this may be classed as the very best per- 
formance this prelude has ever received, 
but if one demands something of'coherency, 
a<degree of shading rather than wild ex- 
tremes, and a trifle of accuracy in ensemble 


| 


| 
| 
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; 
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| 
| 


permissibility of free- | 


crescendos ledup to the solid climaxes at. | 
the re-entrances of this chief theme atter | 
development and in theeffective coda. The} 
second movement was rather coarsely 
played, and the symphony, afte? the 
first mevement (which deserved praise); 
sank to the noisy vulgarity of the preced- 
ing performance, A word of commendation 
may be spoken for the execution of the 
florid piccolo passages, and the ugly tones 
of the muted horn made their due effect in ° 
the finale. The end was as loud as Gilmore | 
himself could have achieved, and then 
silenco like a pouitice came 


ra.% 


('o heal the blows of Sound. 
Lous C. Evson. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, — 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Three works, each with strongly distinctive 
peculiarities, made up the programme for the 
tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra,in the Music Hall, last Saturday night. 
These were: 

Handel—Concerto for strings and the wind 
orchestras in F major. First time. 

Wagner—Prelude to “Parsifal.”’ 

Rubinstein — Ocean Symphony. 
version. 


For the opportunity to hear the Handel con- 


Original 


certo, a thousand thanks. As explained in the 


programme book, six of the original nine move- 
ments (only afragment of the ninth beingin 
existence, by the way). have been taken and 
newly arranged into five movements. The 
scoring is for very simple appliances, judged 
from a modern standpoint—string quartet and 
two groups of wind instruments, each including 
horns, oboes and bassoons in pairs. Not even a. 
fiunte for sweetness, a trombone for weight, or 

drums and cymbals to startle you with a mo- 


/mentary crash. But how delightful it all is! 


How clear the themes, how rich the har- 
mony, and how expressive the instru- 
mentation, despite its apparent poverty of | 
color! A duet for oboes in the fourth move- | 


‘ment so pleased the audience that its — 
repetition was almost demanded. The en- 


tire work is an illustration of the rule in art 
that itis not what you use for material or means 
that brings success, as how you use it. Hearty 
and spontaneous applause followed each move- 
ment, testifying as much to the refined taste of 
the hearers as to the masterful performance 


which this most interesting work received. 


The wholesome breeziness of both concertoand 
performance was most refreshing and inspirit- 
ing. 

It would have been hardly possible to follow 
Handel’s work with one more strongly con- 
trasted in every element than is the prelude to | 





ingly’ but effective) From Wag- 
ner we had elaborate interweaving of 
forms, requiring closest attention from the 
listener to detect their outline, while all.the 


hues and tints known to modern musicians are | 


laid on with greatest lavishness. The prelude, 
however, has now been heard in Music Hall 
often enough—at least four times previous to 
this occasion—for our amateurs to acquire a 
knowledge of its nature, so that its intricacies 
have lost some of their perplexity. It was 
played with splendid warmth, a warmth that 


was developed into a white heat at moments | 


when some of the dreamy nature and repose- 


fulness of the work seemed to be needlessly | 


sacrificed. 

Of Rubinstein’s symphony it is again to be 
said that the first movement is superb, and its 
power over the hearer suffers no loss by repeti- 
tion. But all that follows again appears la- 
bored: Why it should be called an “Ocean” 
symphony may well be a mystery, as the com- 
poser has given no catalogue of sea views de- 
picted or of marine emotions experienced. 
Every hearer is, therefore, left to his own re- 
sources, if he cares for 
Were the possible intentions of the composer 
distinctly perceptible, the symphony might be 
grouped with Rossini’s overture to “William 
Tell” as an illustration of an artist’s power to 


paint in tones scenes andalife with which hehad © 


nosympathy, if indeed he had not an actual aver. 
sion forthem. Rubinstein, they say, has forthe 
séa an almost invincible repugnance; while as 
tor Rossini, who can imagine him in entirely 
agreeable surroundings elsewhere than at a 


' 


| 


» 
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Echoes f 
Symphony Orchestra, 


The programme selected by Director 
Nikisch for the Symphony orchestra contri- 
bution to Christmas week was not of a par- 
ticularly joyous nature. To tell the truth, 


it proved rather stupid to all but the most | 
; thoughtful and cultured of the orchestra’s | 


patrons. 


It is, of coursé, to be publicly declared : 


that the frequenters of these concerts are 
capable of appreciating all that is good in 
the higher class of musical composition, but 


| the conductor, the players and the managers 


knew within themselves that many of those 


| who so eagerly strive to outbid one another 
| in paying premiums for course tickets, enjoy 


a translation, | 


; 
' 


’ 
; 


| 


' 
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luxuriously served dinnerin the heart of Paris _ 


where there was nohintof Swiss mountaing 
other than the ice in the wine-cooler? 

The programme for the eleventh concert, to 
be given next Saturday night, is: Goldmark 
—Overture, ‘‘Prometheus Bound;” Mozart— 
Symphonic concerto for violin and viola, first 
movement; Schubert—Entr’acte from “Rosa- 
munde;’ Brahms—Second symphony. Mr. 
Loeffler will be the violinist, and Mr. Kneisel 
the violist. The first concert of the Young 
People’s Popular Series is announced for Wednes- 


day afternoon, Jan. 6. Seats are for sale at the 
ticket office. 


- TAE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
One of the best programmes of the season 
thus far was given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Sander’s Theatre, in Cambridge, 
last evening. It was made up of three 
' numbers, be ta Faust Overture,”’ 
Mr C. M. efter’s suite for violin 
“Les  Veillies de 
Goldmark’s 
symp 
even Mr, Loeffl 
work f 
merited. 
did produce a 
excitement, but 
was admirable and deserved hearty applause, 
The wedding march in the sy:aphony was ex- 
guisitely played, and great credit is due the 
basses and ’cellos for the fine effect produced 
in the opening measures. The next concert in 
 weries: will take place Jan. 21. 
fy ee ee . eee VIVIAN, 


Symphony 


small amount of 


the entire rform , 
vi ee i Overture, Prometheus Bound..,....... Goldmark 


| 


b resentment which 


melody more than they do the elusive | 
harmony of the ultra refined classics; and. 
itis to be said to the credit of their good) 


nature that the directors of symphony bands 
do occasionally submit to the wishes of 
these richly paying but poorly educated 
patrons. 

Such favors should 


gratitude to overcome any féeling of 


of the season, was probably due more to the 
Christmas festivities than to the unattract- 
iveness of the programme announcements. 


There were three numbers on the pro-| 


gramme, a Handel concerto for strings 
and wind orchestra in F major. played 
for the first time by this orchestra, 
the prelude to Wagner’s ‘Parsifal,”’ 
and Rubinstein’s “Ocean” symphony. 
Handel’s writings are always interest- 
ing, even if they are sometimes be- 


yond the comprehension of an average 
auditor. His tonal pictures are so brilliantly 
and uniquely colored that they win un- 
bounded admiration from those who have 
not the least idea of wifat the composer 1s 
endeavoring to portray. 
It is rather surprising that the concerto in 
F minor has not been given here before, for 
it is a most impressive work, grand in 
lemn harmonies and pregnant with the 
adividuality of 1ts composer. 
The prelude was magnificently played 
and proved a genuine treat to the au- 
dience, particularly to those who had at- 


tended the “barsifal’’ performance in Music | 
Hall last season. The “Ocean Symphony’. 


aiso received thoroughly satisfactory treat- 
' ment fromthe orchestra. 
| On next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the programme will be as follows: 


| Symphonic concerto f 
movement). 

Entr’acte, Rossmunde 

Symphony No. 2,in D major 


iolin and viola (ase 


create sufficient 


might ordinarily be 
awakened by being forced to battle with | 
| two hours of almost uncvonquerable drowsi- | 
| ness. | 
That the audience at the rehearsal, | 
given on Thursday instead of Friday, and at | 

| the concert last evening, were the smallest 
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Symphony. 


The Symphony concert of last evening 


- commended itself to the students and thoso 
| skilled in music rather than to. those whose 


inclinations are not ultra classical. There 
was no soloist on the programme, and there 
were but .three numbers: given—Handel’s 
concerto. for. strings and two wind instru- 
ments in F major, Wagner’s prelude to the 


| “Parsifal” and Rubinstein’s Ocean sympho- 
ny. The interpretation of these numbers 


by the fine orchestra under. Conductor 
Nikisch was such as to meet with the 
heartiest approval, and,.as ugual, the ap- 
plause was not lacking after each selection. 

The concerto of Handel was written for 
& strong quartet and two choirs of two 
horns, two oboes and-two bassoons. The 
work is full of the characteristics of the 


was, Sa fe tusic Hall. 
No Soloist at Last Night’s | 


author, Handel was constantly ombaiees | 


for new. effects in his. compositions, an 
this work being most interesting in that 
direction. 

The prelude to the ‘Parsifal”: had its 
third presentation at the Symphony con- 
certs in this city. It was last given at Mr. 
Gericke’s farewell concert, May 23, 1889. 
Like all of the preludes of this author, it 


is immediately suggestiveof the play, and 


one hears the melody that is sung in tho 
great religious scene of the first act in the 
mystic feast. the Lord’s Supper. The sim- 
ple. succession of harmonies and the soft 
and sweet accompaniments that follow aro 
eloquent with expression of the develop- 
ment of the drama. Now the music im- 
présses. the auditor as. that of a hidden 


orchestra, and again there is the sound as | 


if of voices of children which occurs ‘in 
the finale of the first act. The music 
broadens in the fourth theme, representing 
the sufferings of Christ, and here the whole 
orchestra is brought into play, The . beau- 
ties of the production worefinely delineated 


by the orchestra. | 


ee 


——_— eee eee 


ast on the programme was the .Ocean 
symphony of Rubinstein. The beauty of 
this work lies in its grand first number, so 
replete with. melody and originality and so 
characteristic of the hand of a master hand. 
he succeeding themes do- not lend them- 
selves to such favorable impression, and 
about them there 1s a diversity of opinion. 
The standard of the tirst theme is not main- 
tanned. and the effect isdisappointing to the 
uditor. 
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Boston Music Hall. 








SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
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II. GONGERY. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SUITE, op. 55. 
(First time in Boston.) 


MASCAGNI. PRELUDE from the Opera ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 


PROGRAMME. 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 


BEETHOVEN. MENUETTO anv FINALE. (Fugue), from String 
Quartette, op. 59, No. 3, in C. 
(Played by all the Strings. ) 
(First time. ) 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, AT 8, P. M. 


MASSENET. OVERTURE. ‘Phedre.”’ 


SOLOIST: 


SONGS with PIANO. 
MR. WM. J. WINCH. 








Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
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XI. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘‘Prometheus Bound.’’ 


MOZART. SYMPHONIC CONCERTO for VIOLIN and VIOLA 


(First movement. ) 
Cadenza by HELLMESBERGER. 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 


SCHUBERT. ENTRACTE. ‘‘Rosamunde.” 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 
Allegro ma non troppo.—Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso.—Finale (Allegro con spirito. ) 


SOLOISTS: 
MR. C. M. LOEFFLER, Violin. 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, Viola. 
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“THE ‘SYMPHONY. 


Goldmark’s Overture to 
“Prometheus Bound.” 


‘A Few Remarks Concerning 


: 


Local Color, 


Cadenzas, 


The programme of the eleventh Symphony 
concert was as fellows: Overture, ‘* Prometheus 
Bound,” Goldmark; Symphonic Concerto for 


violin and viola (first movement), Mozart; En- | 


tr’acte in B flat, ** Rosamunde,” Schubert; Sym- 
phony No. 2in D major, Brahms. 

The two works in which the individuality of 
Goldmark is most strongly felt are the ‘* Sakun- 
tala” overture and the opera, “The Queen of 
Sheba.” ‘This individuality is at the same time 
Hebraic, Hungarian and what is vaguely de- 
scribed as Oriental: that is to say, Jewish 


chants, i as : -| 
ts, Hungarian modes and rhythms, and in- . sufferer. But does the music rise in tragic gran- 


tervals that are used by Eastern people all givea 
peculiar color to his music. Then there must 
be added a pomp that is borrowed from Meyer- 


hee pe? . ae" 
oy sale 
EAS yy se 
4; or in the 4 
ye ¥ | i 
irst, he saw afar off the c 


actly or venerable, vate hamkded ack hal? 
stuvefied by heavy perfumes, stretched on their 
rugs, watching, as in an opium dream, the sway- 
ing bodies of swart dancing girls. The music 


was as the odor of tuberoses, of “charred 


frankincense and grated sandal wood,” 


It lulled, it cloyed, it enervated. Its 
sensuousness approached sensuality. Such was | 


the effect produced by Goldmark’s local color. 


Butit should be remembered that in “Sakun- 
tala”? the hearer was prepared by the very title 


for an Eastern atmosphere, and in “ The’ Queen 


of Sheba” the eyes were regaled by Eastern 
scenes, Eastern costumes and Eastern group-. 
‘ings. He was, therefore, ready to accept the 


With a Short Digression Upon} 


music as Eastern, provided it was strange to him 
and in keeping with what went upon the stage. 
Now, when Goldmark wrote an overture and 


called it ‘Overture to Prometheus Bound of 


ZEschylus,” be necessarily was obliged to lay 
aside the coloring that had made him ‘an in- 


ee ee 


dividuality. Balkis, the Queen of Sheba, de- 


lighting in luxury, tempting Solomon with hard 
questions, coquetting with the courtiers, and 
the lonely Prometheus, bound dowa in a cleft of 
a rock ina waste place in Scythia, are two very 
different subjects for musical treatment. 650 


“ Goldmark was obliged to re-arrange his palette. 


beer, and a richness of instrumeutation thatis | 


due to Wagner. 

The individuality of Goldmark is, then, 
chiefly remarkable for its feeling of what is 
called “local color” and its ability to express 
it. Johannes Weber, the learned and sarcastic 
musical editor of Le Temps, defines “local 
color” as the property attributed to music of its 
complying with the time and the country with 
Which the subject of a vocal or instrumental 
work is concerned; and he is bold enough to 
add that itis merely a musical illusion. ‘Thus, 
he says, “to make Oriental music, they imitate 


the rhythms and the melodic forms employed 


by Arabs: but the hearer must first be told that 
they are Oriental.” Without stopping here to 
argue the question—and there is sound sense 
in many of Weber’s theories on this subject— 


it may be said that Goldmark, by using old | 
Jewish chants, by employing harmonies | 
abounding in augmented fourths and dimin-— 


ished sixths, by constant shiftings from major 


" 
! 
r 


toiminor, suggested to an imaginative hearer | 


the East. The listener was in the synagogue, 


His individuality vanished with the discarded 


colors. if the composer’s name were not upon 
) the programme, no one would say at once dur- 


| 


ing the playing of the “ Prometheus,” “Why, 
this is Goldmark’s music.” 

Goldmark has given the title without adding 
a descriptive text. The question then is, dos 
the music give the hearer an adequate idea of 


the great tragedy of Hschylus? Itis not neces- | 
sary to examine the details, to pry curiously, in’ 
the hope of finding the chaining of the enemy — 


of Zeus, the comfort vainly brought by the 
Oceanides, the gnawing of the eternal vulture, 
the plaint of the wandering Io, the combined 
attack of the elements upon the heaven-defying 


deur to the level ofthe play? Isit filled with 
the spirit of schylus, that moves us 
so deeply even when filtered through the 
baldest, most prosaic translation? No, it must 
be confessed that there is asublimity in the 
first and in the last speech of Prometheus that 
Goldmark with all his imagination has not 
rivaled. Try ashe may, let him call upon the 
brass to do the bravest, let him goad the strings 
to fury, he is to A/schylus as the explosion of 
cannon crackers to the “spasms of the sky and 
the shatter of the sea.” In spite of modern 
theories, music is not an interchangeable art. 


There are emotions, there are phenomena that 


are better expressed in prose, poetry or painting 
than in music. And nobler, more impassioned 
music is often suggested by the writer or 
painter thanis in the power‘of the musician to 
invent. 

Goldmark called it ‘‘Prometheus.” He might 
as well have called it ‘‘Hamlet” or ‘ Orestes.” 
or ‘*Napoleon.” He chose ™ Prometheus,” and, 
therefore, necessarily put himself in comparison 
with the Grecian poet. But let us not insist 
' upon this point. For without giving a detaile 


i programme, Go!dmark has indicated by the ti 
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‘nor of Goldmark. 


Th | Programme of the next coricert is Schu- 
“Unfinished Symphony and Schumann’s 
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fred’? music. Mr. Riddle will read the 


i ei alin . ew 
oer .» and the singers will be Mrs. Nikisch, 


ts. Wyman, Messrs. Heinrich, Lamson, Meyn, 


k ‘h 5 Eleventh Symphony Concert. 
The programme on Saturday evening 
embraced Goldmark’s Overture, “‘Prome- 
theus Bound ;” Symphonie Concerto for 
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riolin an violo (firs; movement), Mo- 
zart; Entr’acte No. 2, ‘‘Rosamunde,” 
“Schubert, and Brahms’s Symphony No.2 


om our conductor 
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the fact 
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h | listener at the latter end of a programme. 
_ Of the playing, not much eas fe enid in 
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passages, and the roughnes 


playing allthe more apparent. Our ‘ 
ductor handles the delichey of Hayan 


and Mozart akin to the fondling of its | 


cub by a grizzly bear. How the sublime 
and ridiculous do jostle each other in 
the musical world. | , 
_ The *“Rosamunde” music of Schubert 
_is graceful and melodic, that goes with- 
out saying, and was fairly well played. 
if the clarinet could only distinguish 
himself by a warmer touch in his intona- 
tion. When heardin comparison with 
the oboe ani fiute in this Schubert piece 
- his playing suffered. This being a little 
under the pitch often puts the who e 
; wood-wind passages out of tune. The 
_ first sixteen measures of the Andantino 
are marked pianissimo with repetition. 
Mr. Nikiscvh played them through mezzo- 
forte the first time and very much softer 
on the repeat, a negro-minstrel etfect 
that we are familiar with in the pathetic 
uartets of the burnt-cork fraternity. 


‘This is not the first instance that he has | 


given us ofa questionabie taste in this 
direction. 


The Brahms symphony is a work of 


remarkable power. It was first played | 


in Boston by the “Harvard Orchustra 
Jan. 9, 1879. At these concerts it was 
first given by Mr. Henschel in 1882. | It 
is a work that appeals to the listener at 


once, and yet grows upon repeated hear- | 


ings. It bas not so much of the musical 
problem to it as No. lsymphony, and 
shows ts composer in a more genial 
light. it shouid have been first on the 
ProRTaame, however, for even at his 

st Brahms must not be offered to the 


its favor. It was ragged and rough and 
fraught with all the well-known short- | 
comings of the conductor, in. spite of | 
which the work sieod out in all | 
Next Saturday the | 
Manfred music of Schumann, complete | 
wiih solos and chorus, will be given. | 
Mr. George Riddle will read the text. 

Hike Mase . WARREN DAVENPORT, 
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in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was 
as follows: 


Goldmark: Overture, “Prometheus Bound.” \ 

Mozart: First movement of Symphohic Concerio for 
a violin and-viola. i 

Schbuert: Entr’acte from “Rosamunde. 

cee Symphony No, 2, in D 
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¢ Hall: BostonSymphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the eleventh concert, given © 


ily Pe ae 
inspiration to a composer, but rather a shackle | 
upon the free development of his” ideas, | 
seage is is any inspiration to the listener to. 

ear one instrument perpetually coming in 
as “me too” to the other; it is like the 
old, traditional pionoforte variations, where, 
after the right hand had had its innings, the — 
left hand must have its innings, too} But, 
apart from these requirements which are in- | 


78. ‘ ro in- 
M Lbemer was the violinist, and Mr. Franz herent in the scheme of the work, the we 


Kneisel the violist. 


Goldmark’s overture has been heard here 
before, and does not seem to improve much on | @ 
_quisite grace, beauty of tone and refinement < 


better acquaintance. There are passages in it | 
ofstrong dramatic effectiveness, and,in the 


scoring the composer has departed somewhat | 


from his usual routine manner; but the dra- 
matic effect is too often obtained at the expense 
of musical beauty, and the greater partof the 
work seems strenuous rather than powerful. 
Goldmark’s thunder is not entirely Jovian, and 
often reminds one a little of that Salmoneus 


whom pious Atneas met (in very ungodlike cir-— 


cumstances) among the nether shades. 

The “Rosamunde” entr’ acte is lovely music 
indeed, and wholly characteristic of Schubert. 
Only the change Schubert made in the theme, 
when he used it for his B-flat pianoforte varia- 


| tions, is such a vast improvement that the | 
| melody sounds comparatively poor and tame in | 
its original shape, and one is impelled to look — 


upon this entr’ acte as rather an “‘iiberwunde- 

ner Standpunkt.’’? We, for one, should be glad 

to see it laid on the shelf for good and all. 
Brahms’s second symphony was for some 


time, and perhaps still is, the most popular of 
his works in this form. When it first appeared, 


the Vienna critics proclaimed that whatever 


might have been criticised in the first, C minor, 


symphony, was thoroughly cured in this one, ({ tive. It was followed by the first movement of Mozart’s 


and that the whole work was “pure gold.” 
There must be a wrong kink in our head, for, to 
save us, we havenever been able to enjoy this 
D major symphony as much as any 
yon please of its companions. Except 
in the Allegretto grazioso, there seens tous to 
be a certain vagueness of musical purpose in 


the work which keeps the attention constantly . 
on the stretch, without affording the mind com- 


plete artistic satisfaction. Nevertheless it is not 
to be forgotten that Brahms has worked up the 
Finale to a really strong and brilliant dramatic 
climax, a thing that he does not often succeed 
in doing. Saving some rather ragged 
work in the first movement, and the 
insecure playing of the trombones al- 
most throughout, the orchestra played 
the symphony very well indeed. Certainly, 
each successive movement went better than 
the one before it, and the last climax was given 
with great brilliancy and force. 

Mozart’s symphonic concerto is not one of the 
composer’s strong works. The duet concerto is 
now a virtually obsolete form, and one could 
not help feeling, on Saturday evening, that Mo- 


zart himself must have felt thut it was not des- | 


tined to beeternal. Though composers in his day 
were in the habit of submitting quite willingly 


to certain extraneous conditions in music, one. 


roughly, ie 


itself is rather tame and colorless... 
nodded at times. Messrs. Loeffler and F 
played the movement to perfection, wi 
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style. They could almost induce one to sw Low | 
the long (too long) Helmesberger cadenza... he: ' 
orchestra played the accompaniment all t > 
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MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert. 
The eleventh concert of the Boston Sympbony Orches- 


tra, in Music Hall, last evenivg opened with Gold | 


mark’s pretentious but garish and somewhat blatant | 
overture “Prometheus Bound.’’ ‘The work is no more | 
clear in meaning Ona second hearing than it was on 
the first. Ite rich and brilliant orehentre! color was as 
impreesive as before and its dramatic Vigor was as 
siPiking, but what the music says by way of illustration 
of Prometheus and the cruelly persistent attack of the 
bird on his liver etill remains a mystery to us. 
The composer appears to have wrestled with the sub- 
ject of a tremendous tene picture that presented it- 
self to his imagination, but the only outcome ap- 
pears to be thé laying of masses of gorgeous color 
on his Canvas, and a forgetfulness in this color 
frenzy of a clearly drawn, or at leaet a readily 
comprehended design. It was played with much 
fire and brilllancy, and excepting some coarseness 
inthe wind, and an occasional uccertaloty of attack, 
the performance was satisfying and remarkably effec- 


Concertante in E-flat, for solo violin and viola and or 
chestra. The movement is broad in style and almost 
symphonic in seriolisness, and is fairly divided between 
the orchestra and the solo instruments. It is 
ull of the Mozart charm, and the _ solo 
parts are little given up to bravura display, and are for | 
the most part of an antiphonal character. The work | 
was thoroughly interesting in the hearing, and delight 
ful in effect. The solo instruments were played by 
Mesers. Loeffler and Knelisel with exquisite taste and 
finish and in a spirit of refined and perfect sympathy 
with the sentiment of the music. The artists were vig- 
orously applauded atthe close of the movement, and 
twice recalled. The entr’acte in B-flat to Schubert's 
‘ Rosamunde” followed and was graceitilly and chastely 
read and played. The whole ended with Brahmsa’s sym- 
phony No.2, in D, which has been frequently heard at 


| these concerts. The programme was not particularly 
| attractive. In fact, the programmes of late have, as & 


rule, been dull and monetonous; but programme mak- 

Ing is not Mr. Nikisch’s strong point, and it becomes 

necessary every now and then to remind him that there | 
is excellent music that is not music of the German. 
school, and that a programme is not perforce classical 

and baphirthewe | because the solemn and the severely 

heavy prevails In in it. The programme forthe next 

concert ia Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Schu- 

mann’s ‘*Manfred” music. The poem will be read by 

Mr. George Riddle, and the singers are to be Mrs. Ar- 

thur Nikisch, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Mr. W. Heinrich, 

Mr. H. Meyn, Mr. G. S. Lameon, Mr. 8. A. Sargent, 

Mr. I. Morawski, and a chorus from the Cecilia. 
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So pel SO. 8) © uae Gs OS Se 4%] writing for two solo instruments a | ttle irk-— 
Ane “| some. The constant obligation to give each one 
of them an equal amount to do—lest the other — 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS, — { should be jealous, and feel itself slightea—is no 
ORAS ANY oe _ a composer, but rather a shackle 
— upon the free development of his~ ideas. 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orohestra. Neither is it any inspiration to the listener to 
The programme ofthe cleventh concert, siven | hear one instrument perpetually coming in | 
inthe Music Hall last Saturday 6vening, Was | ag “me too” to the other; it is like the 
as follows: ° : | old, traditional pionoforte variations, where, © 
Goldmark; Overture, “Prometheus Bound.” after the right hand had had its innings, the 
Baeeres Sine Paoy eben: oF Symphohic Concerto for | yo; hand must have ite innings, too; But, 
Schbuert: _intr acte frou, in'Dy op. 3. | “yeu from these requirements which are in- 
ranms: PYMpPHAORyY NOs a, folinist, and Mr. Franz | Derent in the scheme of the work, the work 
Knelsel the violist. Weare itself is rather tame and colorless. Mozart 
Goldmark’s overture has been heard here | nodded at times. Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel 
before, and does not seem to improve muchon ' played the movement to perfection, with ex- 
better acquaintance. There are passagesin it quisite grace, beauty of tone and refinement of 
ofstrong dramatic effectiveness, and,in the style. They could almost induce one to swallow 
scoring the composer has departed somewhat ( the long (too long) Helmesberger cadenza. The 
from his usual routine manner; but the dra- orchestra played the accompaniment all too 
matic effect is too often obtained at the expense 


roughly, 
of musical beauty, and the greater partof the © 
work seems strenuous rather than powerful. 
Goldmark’s thunder is not entirely Jovian, and 


often reminds one a little of that Salmoneus 
whom pious Acneas met (in very ungodlike cir- The Sympheny Concert 


cumstances) among the nether shades | The eleventh concert of the Boston Sympbony Orches- 


The “Rosamunde” entr’ acte is lovely music | *& in Music Hall, last evening opened with Gold 


indeed, and wholly characteristic of Schubert. } mark’s pretentious but garish and somewhat blatant 


: par | overture “Prometheus Bound.’’ ‘The work is no more 
Only the change Schubert made in the theme, | «13+ %n meaning ona second hearing than !t was on| 


when he used it for his B-flat pianoforte varia- |! the first. Its rich and brilliant orchestral color was as | 
tions, is such a vast improvement that the | impressive as before and its dramatic Vigor wae as 
arati oor and tame in | «-'rikipg, but what the muaic says by way ot illustration 
jaa er vet om ign tag liceddted to look {90! Prometueus and the cruelly persistent attack of the | 
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ese bird on his liver etill remains & mystery to us. 
upon this entr’ acte as rather an “‘iiberwunde- 


The composer appears to have wrestled with the eub- 
ner Standpunkt.” We, for one, should be glad 4 ject of a tremendous tone picture that presented it- 
to see it laid on the shelf for good and all. l 


self to me eatereeer , bus the oo outcome om 
pears to be the laying of masses of gorgeous color 
Brahms’s second ‘symphony was for ep on his Canvas, and a forgetfulness in this color 
time, and perhaps still is, the most popular o frenzy of a clearly drawn, or at leaet a readily 
his works in this form. When it first appeared, | comprehended design. It was played with much}. 
the Vienna critics proclaimed that whatever ved -~? seen’ and , Sxconsus some qenteeness 
: : inthe wind, and an occasional utcertaloty attack, 
ee 1 ey ce Ne ae nie coe .| the performance was satisfying and remarkably e¢ffec- 
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and that the whole work was “pure gold.” 
There must be a wrong kink in our head, for, to 


tive. It was followed by the firat movement of Mozart’s 
Concertante in E-flat, for solo violin and violaandor | 
save us, we havenever been able to enjoy this 
D major symphony as much as any 


chestra. The movementis broad in style and almost | 
yon please of its companions. Except 
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: has put into his work a certain svi) synonymous, and we dream of the 
ETc ccnlva: that ls, & orememee niet | ute tie Beech BYMDROES orekeste: 
Bbaviction that the hearer will understona it.” | UNdee ge aes the most perfect ex: 
AS thet, Ga atais, bot the individual | @mPles.of what value contrast, grada- 
it én an ailair between the individual | tions of power and the limitation of tone 
t} r and the composer, provided production, are in delineating the inten- 
composer's meaning is fully ex- | tions of the composer. With what re- 
: d by the player or players. finementand perfect accord did Messrs. 
To one it may be the very Prometheus; to Loeffler and Kneisel display the beauties 
another an effective concert-overture, too lorg, 


fw of the violin and viola solos of the 
“with too much treatment of the second theme, | Mozart concerto. In the cadenza by 
but interesting in its instrumentation; to a ir tgod + Sn these | artists exhibited 
third it may be pretentious, full of bluster, weak vapor mnlik wv Me i ype and with true 
in melody and without a suggestion of the spirit me sf yore ted ~ pi ap aaa 
ap pb ere Hh a made tne general coarseness of the con- 
_. It is too long. Snot always we éfined. qductor’s interpretation of the antiphonal 
And what has the sentimental second theme or passages, and the roughness of the tutti 
the fanfare of brass to do with the tragedy of playing all the more apparent. ur con. 
‘Aischylus? Nor in spite of the orchestral del 

crashes is there a full expression of the storm 
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symphonic in seriotisness, and is fairly divided between | 
the orchestra and the eolo instruments. It is) 
iujl or the Mozart charm, and the _ solo 


ductor handles the icacy of Haydn 
‘that raged in the soul of the sufferer,a storm cub by a grizzly bear. How the sublime | 
) and ridiculous do jostle each other in | 
againsthim. Itisan extremely modern treat- The “Rosamunde” music of Schubert 
f ’ : : Siw oO Chnuvdelt | 
‘ment of an antique subject. Itis at times effec is graceful and melodic, that goes with- 
Dosa Y peabes aes characteristic of Atschy- if the clarinet could only distinguish 
_4us nor of Goldmark. himself by a warmer touch in his intona- 
-bert’s Unfinished Symphony and Schumann’s | the oboe anil flute in this Schubert piece 
Manfred” music. Mr. Riddle will read the | his playing suffered. This being a little 
Mrs. Wyman, Messrs. Heinrich, Lamson, Meyn, |. W90d-wind passages out of tune. The 
Sargent, Morawski, and a chorus from the first sixteen measures of the Andantino 
Mr. Nikisch played them through mezzo- 
, PLP Hue. | forte the first tine and very much softer 
ere evaenth Symphony Concert, ; that ha gay he ~ with in the pathetic 
The programms on Saturday evening uartets o @ Durnt-cork fraternity. 
| | givenus ofa questionable taste in this | 
theus Bound;’’ Symphonie Concerto for | direction. | 
iolin and violo (first movemen | 
nih er. ¥ | ement), Mo- ri yet toda h 13 a was a played | 
in boston the Harvard O : 
Schubert, and Brahms’s Symphony No.2 / 4 bergen 
in 1) ma or. first given by Mr. Henschel in 1882. It | 
Is @ work that appeals to the listener at | 
Overtu.e does not icse, but, op the con- 
trary, iuipresses one more and more as 
‘dealing with his art according to its 
most modern modes. It one. however, 
value, he must follow the playing with 
the score and let hisimag.nation furnish 
composer’s intentions by Mr. Nikisch’s | 
band on this occasion. Otherwise the 
work as bombastic and pretentious in 
the extreme. 


and Mozart akin to the fondling of its 
mightier than the war of the elements waged 
the musical world. 
pce Often ingenious, and always worthy of out saving, and was fairly well played. 
The programme of the next corcert is Schu-| tion. When heard in comparison with 
poem, and the singers will be Mrs. Nikisch, | Under the pitch often puts the whoe 
Cecilia. are marked pianissimo with repetition. 
nn ne a, A -on the repeat, a negro minstrel etfect 
| | ‘his is not the first instance that he has 
embraced Goldmark’s Overture, ‘‘Prome- 
| The Brahms symphony is a work of. 
zart; Entr’acte No. 2, ‘‘Rosamunde,”’ 
Jan. 9,13879. At these concerts it was | 
With renewed hearings the Goldmark 
once, and yet grows upon repeated hear- | 
the work of an able, earnest musician, 
Was to estimate the work at its real 
what was lost in the distortion of the 
listener would be induced to rezard the 
It seenis as if the sight of a forte mark 


a rr err eee” 


has the same effect upon our conductor 


as does the waving of a red rag ona bull, 
while fortissimo in a full brass-wind 
passage evokes froin his baton a blast of 
violence bulging the phrave to the point 
of bursting; tearing the passion to tat- | 
ters. lt has always been heid that marks | 
of expression have some significance, | 
and that opinion is still entertained by 
musicians of refinement but the fact 
could not be realized in listening to the 
Symphony orchestra on Saturday eve- 
ng. ) 


| Comings Of the conductor, in 
, Which 6he work steed out 
| nobility at times. 


ings. It bas not so_much of the musical 
problem to it as No. lsymphony, and 


| Shows ts composer in a more genial 
| light. It shout 
| Programme, however, for even at his 


have been first on the 


est Brahms must not be offered to the 


_ listener at the latter end of a programme. 


Of the playing, not much ean be said in 
its favor. It was ragged and rough and 
fraught with all the well-known short- 


in all ibs 


Manfred music of Schumann, complete 
wiih solos and chorus, will 


Mr. George Riddle will read the text. 


WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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Spite of | 
Next Saturday the | 


be given. | 


'in doing. 


' insecure 


in the Allegretto grazioso, there seenis tous to , 


be a certain vagueness of musical purpose in 


on the stretch, without affording the mind com- 
plete artistic satisfaction. Neverthelessit is not 
to be forgotten that Brahms has worked up the 
Finale to a really strong and brilliant dramatic 
climax, a thing that he does not often succeed 
Saving some rather 
the first movement, and the 
playing of the trombones al- 
most throughout, the orchestra played 
the symphony very well indeed. Certainly, 
each successive movement went better than 
the one before it, and the last climax was given 
with great brilliancy and force. 

Mozart’s symphonic concerto is not one of the 
composer’s strong works. The duet concerto is 
now a virtually obsolete form, and one could 
not help feeling, on Saturday evening, that Mo- 
zart himself must bave felt that it was not des- 
tined to beeternal. Though composers in his day 
were in the habit of submitting quite willingly 
to certain extraneous conditions in music, one 


work in 


| the work which keeps the attention constantly | 


ragged | 


parts are little given up to bravura display, and are for 
the most part of an antiphonal character. The work 
was thoroughly interesting in the hearing, and delight 
ful in effect. The solo instruments were played by 
Mesers. Loeffler and Knelsel with exquisite taste and 
finish and ina spirit of refined and perfect sympathy 
with the sentiment of the music. The artists were vig- 
orously applauded atthe close of the movement, and 
twice recalied. The entr’acte in B-flat to Schubert's 
' Rosamunde” followed and was graceitilly and chastely 
read and played. The whole ended with Brahma’s sym- 
phony No. 2, in D, which has been frequently heard at 
these concerts. The programme was not particularly 
attractive. In fact, the programmes of late have, as a 
rule, been dull and monotonous; but programme mak- 
Ing is not Mr. Nikisch’s strong point, and it becomes 
necessary every now and then to remind him that there 
is excellent music that is not music of the German 
school, and that a programme {is not perforce classical | 
and interesting because the solemn and the severely | 
heavy prevails inin it The programme forthe next 
concert ia Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Schu- 
mann’s **Manfred” music. The poem will be read by 
Mr. George Riddle, and the singers are to be Mrs. Ar- 
thur Nikisch, Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Mr. W. Heinrich, 
Mr. H. Meyn, Mr. G. S. Lamson, Mr. 8. A. Sargent, 
Mr. I. Morawskli, and a chorus from the Cecilla. 
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THE VARIOUS CONCERTS OF THE 
LAST PAST WEEK? 


THE SYMPHONY LAST 


MONIC. 


The eleventh Symphony rehearsal and concert 
programme had for its first number Goldmark’s 
overture to “Prometheus Bound.” A_ second 
hearing strengthens to some extent the favorable 
impression it created last season, when it was 


| 
| 
| 


performed for the first time here. The com- | 


poser’s somewhat excessive dweling upon the 
second theme imparts an air of monotony to the 
middle and concluding portions of the work, but 
/asa whole itis strong and musically attractive. 
It was finely played. 

Following the overture came the first movement 
of the Symphonic Concerto for violin and viola 
by Mozart. This work was on the original pro- 
gramme which was to have been presented at the 
Mozart concert two weeks ago, but was with- 
drawn owing to the illness of Mr. Kneisel 
and Mr. Loeffler. The movement  per- 
formed is interesting and the treatment is 
broad and dignified; but its construction is such 
as to give to the solo instruments only moderate 
opportunities for individual display. Of course 
its performance in a hall as large as Music Hall 
was not dreamed of by Mozart. 
brilliant, penetrating quality of Mr. Loefiler’s 
violin and the full, noble tones 


In spite of the | 


' 
' 


NIGHT—THE FINAL | 


PADEREWSKI RECITALS—THE PHILHAR: | with Brahms as well as Schumann Mr. Nikis 


especially worthy of commendation. 

Brahm’s Symphony in D, was the closing ww 
ber. Like Schubert’s entr’ act emusic, this bey 
ful work will always be a favorite with all lov 
of pure music. Every successive perform 
but serves to reveal to the attentive liste 
many beauties of form and expression which 
contains, but which at first remain unnotic 


is at his best, which is equivalent to saying ti 
the symphony was performed in a thoroughly 


| tistic manner. 


the 


¢ 


Sie De ae gts" 
The Symphony Concert. 

Itis dificult to do entire justice to the 
concert of Saturday, for the dismal weather 
and the many rows of empty seats were un- 
pleasant factors that in some degree jaun- 
diced one’s judgment and made that tone 
picture of liver complaint—Goldmark’s 
‘Prometheus Overture’’—-seem more than 
usually lugubrious. Yet its broad and 
massive treatment was qnite suited to the 
ambitious vein of the conductor, and 
climaxes were mighty énough, | 
even if not in perfect unity. 
It is tiresome to coutinually 
the same censure, but if any musical 
auditor will follow Mr. Nikisch’s beat care- 
fully, he will see, as clearly as the re- 
viewer. that the orchestra does not unitedly 
follow it, andifthere is a certain ragged- 
ness of attack, thereis still more lack of | 
unity in the leaving of a chord; the) 
orchestra does not work as one great in- | 
strument, but is becoming perceptibly | 
heterogeneous. 
this self-evident fact, that I may be excused | 


| from noticing any but the more flagrant 


that | 


Mr. Kneisel drew from his viola, the solo parts | 
were too slightin character to enable these players | 
to hold their own successfully against the full | 
‘string orchestra; and without the cadenza (writ- | 


ten by Hellmesberges), the performance would 


have fallen flat. Butthis cadenza and especially its 


performance,made all the difference in the world. 
That each performer displayed in his part great 
beauty of tone and finish may be readily believed ; 
but the unanimity of feeling that both evinced is 
less easily comprehended. ‘The manner in which 
they played together,—their almost infallible ac- 
curacy in attacking and finishing phrases, the del- 
icacy and variety of their nuances,—was nothing 


short of wonderful. It was, indeed, a triumph 
of avery unusual kind, and the enthusiastic ap | 


pl hich followed the conclusion of the move- | 
eae } certainly the most popular of the con- 


ment was well earned. 

The familiar and justly popular ‘“Entr’acte” to 
Schubert’s “‘Rosamunde” will never cease to be 
enjoyable. Its beautiful themes and exquisite 
tone coloring are always sure to excite a glow of 
delight in the heart of every music lover. It was 
given in an exceeding!y delicate and tasteful 
manner; the wood-wind and horn playing being 


tions. 


blemishes in this direction in the imme-. 
diate future. , 


The first movement from the Mozart sym- , 


phenic concerto owed its success to the ex- 
celient playing of Messrs. Loeffler and 
Kneisel. It was interesting to note the 
clear shape with which Mozart replaced the 
vague form of the old Italian concerto, 
which was not any closer to the modern 
concerto form than a Corelli sonata is toa 
Beethoven symphony. But there were 
passages in the work which seemed rather 
in the ‘‘daily-exercises”’ vein, and had not 
the charm of the average Mozart composi- 
A double recall followed the con- 
clusion of the work, and was deserved by 
the artists. 

The most graceful and acceptable work 
on the programme was the entr’acte from 
Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde.”’ This was evr 
with commendable daintiness, and its 
melodic beauty illumined the entire pro- 

ramme. Butthe Brahms’ Symphony (NO. 

, D major) was not as satisfactory, for the 
reasons given above. The work itself is 


mee eee 


poser’s contributions to the classical jv 


| strumental repertoire, and its second move- 


ment is replete with charming effects which | 
are not too intricate for the general public | 
to follow. Fortunately this received the. 
best execution and must have been are 
velation of the sweetness of a composer 
who hasa rather pedantic reputation 10 
many. The first movement was not nearly 
so steady, and the brasses were very ul 
certain in their bs salaaa than once. — 
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The programme of the eleventh Symphony 


concert at Music hail Saturday evening, Jan. | 


2, was: 


Goldmark. 
Mozart. Symphonic Concerto for Violin 
and Viola (First Movement) 
Cadenza by Hellmesberger. 
(First time at these concerts ) 
Schubert. Entr’acte, ‘‘Rosamunde,”’ 
Brahms. Symphony No. 2, in D major. 
Allegro ma non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo, 
Allegretto grazioso. 
Finale: Allegro con spirito. 
Soloists: C. M. Loeffler, violin; Mr. 
Kneisel, viola. 


Goldmark, born in Hungary sixty years ago, 
has not been a profuse writer, preferring to 
give a few good things rather than many poor 
ones’ This overture, ‘“‘Promethus Bound,” like 
many other musical compositions of the pres. 
ent day, is founded on a very mythical sub- 
ject; hence, difficult to understand. The story 
of how Prometheus tricked Zeus by some is 


Overture, “Prometheus Bound.” | 
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considered too absurd, too profoundly a lie, to | 
tempt any one to try to portray it in music; | 
and yet, many of the great composers, includ- | 
ing Beethoven, have tried their skill atit. A 
| great objection to Wagner’s operas, for in- 


stance, is that they are founded on mythologi- 
cal stories, impossible of understanding with- 
outthe most elaborate stage setting, accom- 


panied with ample text and actors. -Notwith- 


standing all these objections, Goldmark has 
succeeded in formulating a brilliant, showy 
overture, which was remarkably well read by 
Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra. 

The concertante in E flat for solo violin and 
viola, supposed to have been written by Mozart 
in the later years of his life, made a pleasant 
impression. The solo parts were taken by 
those two favorite violinists of the orchestra, 
Messrs. Loeffler and Kneisel, who acquitted 
themselves with glory, according to the stan- 


dard fixed by their friends, though their in- 


tonation at all times was not perfect. 

The Entr’acte (overture) to “Rosamunde”’ is 
pretty music, but the author, Schubert, does 
not shine brightly in it. Schubert could com- 
pose symphonies, sonatas and songs, unex- 
celled by any, but when he attempted operas, 
his muse was lost. Mr. Nikisch gave a very 
tame reading of the overture, which was, per- 
haps, the reason it fell so flat. 


_ Brahms’s symphony No. 2 in D is one of the | 
most enjoyable of this modern Hercules’s 


writings. The first movement is spun out in- 
tolerably, but the orchestra made it enjoyable. 


‘The second movement commenced rather du- 


biously, and there appeared some danger of 
® orchestra becoming stranded, but they 
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. whole, the playing of the orchestra 
was better at this concert than at any previous. 
one this season. However, the drum player 
beat his kettles several times as if he had gone 
mad, causing us to look down upon the ba nd 
with alarm, fearing he might fall upon them — 
with his sticks and do them harm. But per. | 
haps he was only trying to drown out the horn 
player and cover up the buzz of the oboes, 
which seeme@ little out of order. | at 
The analytival notes in the programme by 
Mr. Philip Haléare of great merit, ae 
JAMES M, Tracy me 
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Works by Goldmark, Mozart, 
Schubert and Brahms =| 
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Played by Nikisch’s Band, with Loef: 
and Kueisel as Soloist. = 
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Novel Ooncert in Music Hall—Young 
People’s Symphony. 
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The symphony concert last night at-) 
tracted the usual large and interested 
audience to the Music Hall, where Director, 
Nikisch presented a varied and interesting” 
programme, including selections from 
Goldmark, Mozart, Schubert and Brahms, — 

Mr. Nikisch was very felicitous in his ime 
terpretation of Goldmark’s overture, and 
it gave the orchestra a wide range of opr 
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tunities for effective play and dramatic 
Mozart’s symphonic concerto for yiolin 
and viola, in which Messrs. Loeffler and: 
Kneisel appeared as soloists, was listened 
to with great interest, as it was mew at 
these concerts, and was oly heard for 
the first time in Boston by such 4 large 
audience. ‘Saga : 
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were intricate, and at 
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MUSICAL EVENTS: 
THE VARIOUS CONCERTS OF THE 
LAST PAST WEEK? 


THE SYMPHONY LAST NIGHT—THE FINAL 
PADEREWSKI RECITALS—THE PHILHAR. 
MONIC. 


The eleventh Symphony rehearsal and concert 
programme had for its first number Goldmark’s 
overture to “Prometheus Bound.” A _ second 
hearing strengthens to some extent the favorable 
impression it created last season, when it was 
performed for the first time here. The com- 
poser’s somewhat excessive dweling upon the 
second theme imparts an air of monotony to the 
middle and concluding portions of the work, but 

| as a whole itis strong and musically attractive. 
It was finely played. 

Following the overture came the first movement 
of the Symphonic Concerto for violin and viola 
by Mozart. This work was on the original pro- 
eramme which was to have been presented at the 
Mozart concert two weeks ago, but was with- 
drawn owing to the illness of Mr. Kneisel 
and Mr. Loeffler. The movement  per- 
formed is interesting and the treatment is 
broad and dignified; but its construction is such 
as to give to the solo instruments only moderate 
opportunities for individual display. Of course 
its performance in a hall as large as Music Hall 
was not dreamed of by Mozart. In spite of the 
brilliant, penetrating quality of Mr. Loeffler’s 
violin and the _ full, noble tones 
Mr. Kneisel drew from his viola, the solo parts 


were too slightin character to enable these players | 


to hold their own successfully against the full 


string orchestra; and without the cadenza (writ- | 
ten by Hellmesberges), the performance would | 


have fallen flat. Butthis cadenza and especially its 
performance,made all the difference in the world. 
That each performer displayed in his part great 
beauty of tone and finish may be readily believeu ; 
but the unanimity of feeling that both evinced is 
less easily comprehended. ‘The manner in which 
they played together,—their almost infallible ac- 
curacy in attacking and finishing phrases, the del- 
icacy and variety of their nuances,—was nothing 
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of a very unusual kind, and the enthusiastic ap 


ment was well earned. 
The familiar and justly popular ‘“‘Entr’acte” to 
Schubert’s “‘Rosamunde” will never cease to be 
‘enjoyable. Its beautiful themes and exquisite 
' tone coloring are always sure to excite a glow of 
delight in the heart of every music lover. It was 
given in an exceedingly delicate and tasteful 
'manner; the wood-wind and horn playing being 


a 


the climaxes 


that | 
| phenic concerto owed its success to the ex- 


short of wonderful. It was, indeed, a triumph | 


plause which followed the conclusion of the move-— 


especially worthy of commendation. 

Brahm’s Symphony in D, was the closing wy 
ber. Like Schubert’s entr’ act emusic, this be; 
ful work will always be a favorite with all oy 
of pure music. Every successive performy 
but serves to reveal to the attentive liste 
many beauties of form and expression which 
contains, but which at first remain unnotic 


With Brahms as well as Schumann Mr. Niki 


is at his best, which is equivalent to saying th 


the symphony was performed in a thoroughly 


tistic manner. 


mm a me ee 


The Symphony Concert. | 


It is difficult to do entire justice to the 
concert of Saturday, for the dismal weather 
and the many rows of empty seats were un- 
pleasant factors that in some degree jaun- 
diced one’s juagment and made that tone 
picture of liver complaint—Goldmark’s 
‘Prometheus Overture’’—-seem more than 
usually lugubrious. Yet its broad and 
massive treatment was qnite suited to the 
ambitious vein of the conductor, and 
were mighty enough, 
even if not in perfect unity, 
It is tiresome to coutinually repeat 
the same censure, but if. any musical | 
auditor will follow Mr. Nikisch’s beat care- 
fully, he will see, as clearly as the re- | 
viewer. that the orchestra does not unitedly | 
follow it, andifthere is a certain ragged- | 
ness of attack, there is still more lack of. 
unity in the leaving of a chord; the 
orchestra does not work as one great in-| 
strument, but is becoming perceptibly 
heterogeneous. I have so frequently stated 
this self-evident fact, that I may be excused 


from noticing any but the more flagrant 
blemishes in this direction in the imme- | 


diate future. 
Tha GQrat w 7 . 
‘he first movement from the Mozart sym- 


celient playing of Messrs. Loeffler and 
Kneisel. 


vague form of the old Italian concerto, 
which was not any closer to the modern | 
concerto form than a Corelli sonata is toa | 
Beethoven symphony. But there were! 
passages in the work which seemed rather 


1 in the ‘‘daily-exercises” vein, and had not | ; 
the charm of the average Mozart composl- | 


tions. A double recall followed the con- 


clusion of the work, and was deserved by | 


the artists. 

The most graceful and acceptable work 
on the programme was the entr’acte from 
Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde.’’ 


gramme. 
2, D major) was 
reasons given above. | 
certainly the most popular of the com) 
poser’s contributions to the classical iu- 
strumental repertoire, and its second move-_ 
ment is replete with charming effects which | 
are not too intricate for the general public 
to follow. Fortunately this received the 
best execution and must have been a re 
velation of the sweetness of a composer 
who hasa rather pedantic reputation 10 
many. The first movement was not nearly 
so steady, and the brasses were very ul 
certain in their tones more than once. 
Louris C. ELson. 


| Mozart. 


It was interesting to note the — 
| clear shane with which Mozart replaced the | 


This was give |— 
with commendable daintiness, and its |— 
melodic beauty illumined the entire pro- |— 
But the Brahms’ Symphony (No. |— 
not as satisfactory, for the & 
The work itself is |® 
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ELEVENTH CONCERT. 


The programme of the eleventh Symphony | 


concert at Music hall Saturday evening, Jan. 


2, was: 
Goldmark. Overture, ‘Prometheus Bound.” 
Symphonic 


Cadenza by Hellmesberger. 

(First time at these concerts ) 
Schubert. Entr’acte, ‘*Rosamunde,”’ 
Brahms. Symphony No. 2, in D major. 

Allegro ma non troppo. 
Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso. ; 
Finale: Allegro con spirito. 
Soloists: C. M. Loeffler, violin; Mr. Franz 
Kneisel, viola. 


Goldmark, born in Hungary sixty years ago, 
has not been a profuse writer, preferring to 
give a few good things rather than many poor 
ones’ This overture, ‘“‘Promethus Bound,” like 


many other musical compositions of the pres. 


ent day, is founded on a very mythical sub- 
ject; hence, difficult to understand. The story 
of how Prometheus tricked Zeus by some is 
considered too absurd, too profoundly a lie, to 
tempt any one to try to portray it in music; 


and yet, many of the great composers, includ- | 


ing Beethoven, have tried their skill atit. A 


great objection to Wagner’s operas, for in- 
stance, is that they are founded on mythologi- 


cal stories, impossible of understanding with- 
outthe most elaborate stage setting, accom- 
panied with ample text and actors. Notwith- 
standing all these objections, Goldmark has 
succeeded in formulating a brilliant, showy 
overture, which was remarkably well read by 
Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra. 

The concertante in E flat for solo violin and 
viola, supposed to have been written by Mozart 
in the later years of his life, made a pleasant 
impression. The solo parts were taken by 
those two favorite violinists of the orchestra, 
Messrs. Loeffier and Kneisel, who acquitted 
themselves with glory, according to the stan- 
dard fixed by their friends, though their in- 


_tonation at all times was not perfect. 


The Entr’acte (overture) to ‘‘Rosamunde” is 


pretty music, but the author, Schubert, does 
‘notshine brightly in it. 


Schubert could com- 
pose symphonies, sonatas and songs, unex- 


celled by any, but when he attempted operas, | 
his muse was lost. Mr. Nikisch gave avery 
| tame reading of the overture, which was, per- , 
haps, the reason it fell so flat. 


Brahms’s symphony No. 2 in D is one of the 
most enjoyable of this modern MHercules’s 
Writings. The first movement is spun out in- 


_tolerably, but the orchestra made it enjoyable. 
The second movement commenced rather du- 


biously, and there appeared some danger of 
the orchestra becoming stranded, but they 
were finally extricated from peril by that tiny 


ic Concerto for Violin | 
and Viola (First Movement) — 


‘little baton.of Director Nikisch. The third 
- movement is beautiful, too beautiful to last 
' _ long. The orchestra did it exquisitely. 


On the whole, the playing of the orchestra 
was better at this concert than at any previous | 
one this season. However, the drum player 
beat his kettle: several times as if he had gone 
mad, causing us to look down upon the band 


. With alarm, fearing he might fall upon them 


with his sticks and do them harm. But per- 
haps he was only trying to drown out the horn 


| player and cover up the buzz of the oboes, 
| which seeme@#a little out of order. 


The analytical notes in the programme by 
Mr. Philip Hale are of great merit. 


JAMES M. TRACY. 


SYMPHONY AND SONG | 
———-  «§s Are 


Works by Goldmark, Mozart, 
Schubert and Brahms =| 


Played by Nikisch’s Band, with Loeffler 
and Kneisel as Soloists. : 


Novel Ooncert in Music Hall—Young ~ 


People’s Symphony. 


The symphony concert last night at- 
tracted the usual large and interested 
audience to the Music Hall, where Director , 
Nikisch presented a varied and interesting — 
programme, including selections from 
Goldmark, Mozart, Schubert and Brahms, 

Mr. Nikisch was very felicitous in his ine 
terpretation of Goldmark’s overture, and 
it gave the orchestra a wide range of oppor- | 
tunities for effective play and dramatic | 
climaxes. 

Mozart’s symphonic concerto for violin 
and viola, in which Messrs. Loeffler and 


| Kneisel appeared as soloists, was listened 
| to with great interest, as it was new at 


these concerts, and was probably heard for 
the first time in Boston by such a large, 
audience. ei | 
The arrangement lends itself more to the 
display of wonderful skill in the manipula. | 
tion of technique than to the elucidation of | 
much harmony ormelody. The movements 
were intricate, and at times suggestive of 
attractive effect, while both Loeffler and 
Kneisel displayed brilliant talent in their 
command of the violin and the viola. It was 
somewhat strained at the end, but it was, 
more the fault of the conception than the) 
laboriousness of the execution, and the 
warm applause of the audience was a de- 
served reward for what was really a diffi- 
cult undertaking on the part of the soloists, 
It was somewhat of a relief to hear Schu- 
bert’s entr’acte of “Rosamande, nd 
piquant, delicate rise and fall of 


| 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JAN’Y 6, AT 2.80. 


Se See a 


ahs | pe li ot a been 


SOLOISTS: 


MIss ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
MISS MAUD POWELL. 
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erformance. © allegro is re 

0 gegen It is reminiscent and unsatis- 
factory. @ plaintive notes contain 
‘neither harmony to give itdramatic effect, 
nor brerce which would make it attrac- 
tive. They seem to obtrude here and there, 
and give you an idea that the composer's 
ima | on was more receptive of other’s 
impressions than orignal’. creative. It 
& vs pany opportunities, though, for the 
display ofthe horn while Nikisch’s inter- 
pret: tion of it added to it a vivacity an 
‘Spirit that is frequently destitute in others 
translation of the theme. It improved mar- 
-yellously in the allegretto, where the charm | 
a) Pe manant staccati merges into a de-| 
liek ly graceful mGlOny which continues | 
4m spontaneous movement till it winds up 
‘with the peaceful though rapid finale. | 
- The orchestra played with remgrkable) 
‘Bpirit, while Ni egh’s leading was char | 
acteristic of his originality and ingenuity. 

. Forthe 12th concert the programme is: | 
$Schnbert, unfinished symphony; Schu-| 
‘mann, music to Byron’s “Manfred.” The | 
‘solo singers will be Mmes. Arthur Nikisch 
‘and Julie L. Wyman, and Messrs. Wilheim 
Heinrich, Gardner S. Lamson, Heinrich 
‘Meyn, Ivan Morawski and Sullivan A. Sap. 


t. Mr. George Riddle will read the text. 


a THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The audience at the Symphony concert 
lastevening were given, aS a novelty, a 
hearing of the first movement of the sym- 
“phonic concerto for violin and viola by 
Mozart, which was promised a week before 
and postponed by reason of the illness of 
Messrs. Kneisel and Loeffler, to whom the 


‘s0lo parts were assigned. The work, as 
“jilustrated by this opening movement 
“proved to be « most interesting one, and 
With the violin playing of Mr, Loefiier and 
‘the viola playing by Mr. Kneisel, was made 
highly enjoyable. Jt is supposed to be one 
of the later compositions of Mozart, being 
very generally credited as having, been 
‘written about 10 years before his death, 
and the maturity of thought shown in_ the 
eperiee and their treatment strengthens 
this opinion. ‘The beautiful cadenza by 
Heilmesberger was added in last evening’s 
performance, and both the solo players 
were heartily commended for their highly 
artistic efforts. 

The orchestra has seldom of late been 
heard to better advantage than in last even- 
f ing’s performance of the overture by Gold- 
_ mark, “Prometheus Bound.” ‘The masterly 
skill of the composer, as shown jn tho 
series of tone pictures given in this com- 
ipouuon, makes it a constant source of de- 
light as an orchestral study, and the oppor- 
tunities it affords for the conductor to 
-bring out its ever varying cffects, and ito 
‘show the wonderful tone tints given by the 
ever ch aging combinations, were fully im- 
‘proved by Mr. Nikisch. 
~ $Schubert’s entr’acte to ‘Rosamunde” 
“made a charming contrast between the 

Mozart concerto and the second syinphony 
~by Brahms, a spirited reading of this latter 
“work ending the évening’s programme, 
~ Next Saturday evening Schubert’s un- 
finished symphony, is to precede. Schu- 
“mann’s music to Byron’s *! anfred,” the 
tex’ meing read by Mr. 

: scone interpreted by Mrs. 
Mis. Julie L. Wyman, Mr. William 
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boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1891—92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 


FIRST 


‘YOUNG 


PEOPLE'S 
POPULAR, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JAN’Y 6, AT 2.3 


SOLOISTS: 


MISS ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
MISS MAUD POWELL. 





‘ pa 


Ss Wires 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. “King Lear.” : . ! Lattol ff 


(First time. ) 


CONCERTO No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 23. T'schaikowsky 
Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso, D flat. Allegro con spirito. B flat minor.— 


Andante Simplice. D flat...Allegro con fuoco. B flat minor. 


Miss AUS DER OHE. 


a) “DANSE rer MARCHE pes GNOMES.” Reginald e Koven 


(First time. ) 


6) PAGINA D’ AMORE. _. F. van der Stucken 


(First time. ) 


c) A CARNIVAL SCENE. Arthur Bird 


(First time. ) 


RONDO CAPRICCIOSO ror VioLIN. Saint-Saens 
Miss POWELL. 


BALLET MUSIC. “Le Cid.” , Massenet 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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would have been crowded. The 


‘opening number was Litolff’s overture 


‘to “King Lear,” a pompceus, convention- 
‘al composition. The other orchestral 


‘pieces were a “Danse and March of 


eu 


Gnomes” by LeKoven, Mr. Van der 


ve ; be 

‘Stucken’s ‘Pagina @’Amore,”’ and a 
““Oarnival Scene” by Arthur Bird, an 
“American resident abroad. 

Mr. De foven is, of course, well 
k nc wn through his operas, and Mr. Van 
ler Stucken as the conductor in New 
York, and champion-in-general of Amer- 
jean compositions at home and abroad. 
These three American pieces possessed 


« 


characteristics creditable to the modern 
‘Composer, and well paid the effort of 
‘production. Less can be said of the car- 
nival scene than of the others, but all 
‘showed a good knowledge of orchestral 
‘effects happiiy employed. ‘The other 
erchestral number was the ballet music 
from Massenet “Le Ced,” exciting and 
brilliant in the extreme, as are all such 
‘eiiorts of this sensuous [rench com- 


WN 


ser. 
Miss Aus der Ohe played the concerto 
No. iof Tschaikowsky, a work that is 
‘more or Jess familiar here and one that 
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rs %, . ~ 

Shot,” 
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‘original. The orchestration is rich in 
eolor and there are many fanciful effects 
‘Hut the composition on the whole is not 
‘particularly coherent in forin and lacks 
“many elements that would favorably im- 


ee & 


‘press the critical musician. Miss Aus 
‘der Ohe met the difficulties of the work 
‘with euseand gave a marked perform- 
‘ance in many respects, but her inability 
to define the notgs in the softer passages 
‘js a blemish that outweighs many other 
“good qualities. This has always been @ 
fault in her playing and rendered her 
‘performance some time since, at the 
Symphony Concerts, of the E-flat Con- 
-eerto of |seethoven, a failure in many lis- 
teners’ estimation. It wouid seem as if 
Yess flourishing of 

“practice of acute 

‘scales would beo 


pili} 
\ Miss Maud 
: i } ist, 


with a velicat 

the 4 has place 

Jady violin.sts this country has 
rd. Iin-fact, there are 


7) 


artists who surpass Miss Powell, either | 


‘in the matter of interpretation or virtu- 


‘osity. She was recalled several times | 
‘put refused to play again, to her credit | 


Aeteit be said. The encore fiend needs 
‘crushing on every occas.on. 
Se ey WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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‘first of its young people’s popular 
mmes at the Music Hall yesterday - MusicHall: Young People’s Popular. 
M. to a good-sized audience, and 
obably if the day had been a fair one 


Mi sounds in themes thai are striking and | 


Tie Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
Young People’s Popular in the Music Hall yes- 


terday afternoon, the programme being: 

Litolff; Overture to ‘King Lear.” 

Tschaikowsky: Pianoforte Concerto No.1, in B-flat 
minor, op. 23. 

De Koven: Danse et Marche des Gnemes. 

Van der Stucken: Pagina d’Auiore. 

Bird: A Carnival Scene. ‘ 

Saint-Saéus: Rondo Capriccioso for Violin. 

Massenet: Ballet Music from ‘Te Cid.’”’ 

Miss Adele aus der Ohe was the pianist, and Miss 
Maud Powel! the violinist. 

It is perhaps not necessary for aname tomean 
very much, but one likes it to mean at least 
something. If yesterday’s concert was a 
‘Young People’s Popular,” one wonders what 
sort of a programme Mr. Nikisch would draw 


up foran “Old People’s Popular!” One looks 


in vain for anything especially juvenile in the ! 


list of music; there was little, if anything, 
especially adapted to the entertainment of 


youth, and certainly nothing of educational 


value. Almost everything seemed calculated, 
on the contrary, to appeal to a rather jaded 
musical palate. It was like setting the supper 
table at a juvenile party with curried lobster, 
paté de foie gras, and flagons of old Bourbon 


or “niece, cooling gin.” 


Apart from this, however, the concert was 
interesting enough. Litolff’s “King Lear” 
overture, albeit sometimes verging upon the 
mock-terrible, is a notable advance upon his 
more familiar ““Robespierre.” ‘The three Amer- 
ican pieces were interesting to hear, Mr. De 
Koven’s dance and march standing easily first 
for musical value. Van der Stucken’s ‘‘Pagina 
d’Amore” seems rather flimsy, and Arthur Bird 
fallsin with the prevalent notion today that 


painting the orchestra red is the true way of . 
writing a carnival scene. The “Cid” ballet | 


music is brilliant as may be. 
It was a great pleasure to hear Miss aus der 


Ohe play the great Tschaikowsky concerto. The | 


| 
! 


' 


work itself holds its own admirably; very few 


modern concertos can compare with it in fertili- | 


ty of invention, firmness of musical purpose, | 


and stout construction. There is some rather 
unkempt savagery in it, even some triviality 
now and then; bnt Tschaikowsky shows in 
it that he bas so much to say, and says 


\ it with such force and distinctness, that the 
| work cannot but be called admirable. Miss 
' aus der Ohe played it superbly from beginning 
' to end: she was in evident sympathy with the 


composition, and showed herself at her very 
best. It was grand playing. 


| 


Miss Powell played the bright and graceful | 


Saint-Saéns rondo in admirable style; with 


winning animation. musicianly feeling, and in | 


every way adequate technique. 


| 
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Litolff’s overture to ‘King Lear,” a play that 
has been used as an opera subject by Andre 
and Semeladis. Overtures bearing the 
same title have been composed by Leidgebel, 
Balakireff and Berlioz. The one bythe great 
Frenchman—alas! it is too seldom heard—is full 
of the grief and the agony and the raging storm 
of Shakspeare’s tragedy. In comparison with it 
this overture by Litolff isa poor thing, conven- 
tional and dull. And what, pray, has it to do 
with Lear or Cordelia? To be sure it is not 
without an incongruous aid tinsel pomp, not, 
perhaps, out of vlace in an overture written for 


de . ; ' 
some f.ecial occasion—for the opening of a Ger- 


man ex osition of industries or for the dedica- 
tion cf a city market. 

Three nunibers by American composers were 
bunehed toyether, and, as the overture, they 
were played for the first time in Boston. The 
name of Reginald De Koven has been hitherto 
associated with comic operas and songs. He is 
now the musical editor of the New York World, 
He has given the orchestral piece played yester- 


The gnome is'a familiar figure in the musical 
menagerie, and his habits are well kuown. Heo 
delights in the triangle, the cymbals and the 
bass drum, and he prefers, as a rule, the minor 
moletothe major. Mr. Do Koven’s gnomes have, 
Lowever, learned o> new trick. When tev 


dance they whistle the tunes of Grieg. Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s ** Pagina d’ Amore ” isa melodious 
salon piece for orchestra, and Mr. Arthur Bird’s 
‘Carnival Scene” is an echo of music that has 
been written before his day, descriptive, or sup- 
posed to be descriptive of the carnival. The in- 
strumentation is clever—and that is all. 

Miss Aus der Ohe was heard in Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto in B fat minor. This concerto gains 
with each hearing. It is full of fine fantasy, 
noble frenzy, haunting melody, and skillful 
workmanship. Above all, it has a strange, 
pungent, savage perfume. It makes severe de- 


ism of the pianist. Now, Miss Aus der Ohe is a 
most interesting temperamental study. She 


glides across the stage, cool, virginal, the Diana » . 
rent bit of composition, but the entire » 


of the pianoforte: but the moment she touches 
the keys she undergoes a transformation; and 


‘while she does not lose her self-control and 


while she watches the flight of her musical 
arrows, little by little she becomes intensely 
human. Seldom is such_ virility seen 
in a woman’s playing; and, yesterday, her 
feminine instinct of refinement kept her from 
abusing her strength. So that while her per- 
formance was bold and broad, strong and 
manly, it was also impassioned; and when oc- 
casion required, she showed daintiness, ele- 


gance, and a sentiment that was never | 


mawkish. Although she played with abandon, 
the ability to curb her passion accompanied the 
display of her temperament. She was most 
heartily applauded. 


Miss Maud Powell played Saint-Saens’s Rondo — 
Capriccioso. She has long been distinguished | 
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pression of her convictions. It is a pleasure to 


watch the steady growth of this admirable vic v3 
‘linist; it is also a pleasure to foresee that she- 


has not yet reached the limits of her capacity. 
She, too, was most warmly applauded. In spite 
of many recalls she modestly and sensibly con- 
tented herself with bowing in response tothe 
demands of the audience. | 
The final number of the programme was the 
brilliant and exhilarating ballet music from 
Massenet/s “Le Cid.” It was given with great 
spirit and with a full appreciation of its” 
rhythms and its colors. ee 
Puinie HALE, 


MUSICAL MATTELS.- 


The Young People’s Popular Concert. 
It was a programme full of interest, and | 


. containing many novelties, that was given 


at Music Hall yesterday afternoon by our 
symphony orchestra, and our conductor 
proved himself in sympathy with native 


\ work by placing three American composi- 


tions on the list. A fair-sized audience 
was in attendance, and the encore-fiend 
attempted to force the soloists into repeti- 


day the title "Danse and March of the Gnomes.” | tions, but was defeated. 


The ‘King Lear’ overture by Latolff was 
a highly-spiced dish which began the ban- 
ee It was military evento the bass- 
drum point, and the basses roared as if they 


—< ——e - = 


“Blow winds and crack your cheeks.” 


to themselves. Only one tender clarinette 
phrase seemed to suggest the existence of 
a Cordelia; the rest was dissonant, sombre, 
and above all, spasmodic. It was played 
with amazing force, throughout. Now fol- 
lowed more. legitimate power, in Tschaik- | 
owsky’s first piano concerto, played by 
Miss Aus der Ohe. This lady is the most 
leonine of female pianists, and the work 
suited her broad and fiery vein. She held 
her own against the thunderings of the 


ee i lt agi 


| orchestra, and her octave work and heavy 
' chords were very 


effective, but the | 
light passaigen-playing was not so 
orchestra hurried the | 
soloist once or twice inthe andante, and | 
the horn players gave afew specimens of 
disagreeable tone-color, The cadenza of 


the first movement was rather an incohe- 


work was full of those touches of folk- 


| music with which not only Tsckaikowsky, 


but Rubenstein, Grieg, Suendsen, Dvorak 
and Liszt have made their works character- 
istic. We owe many an original flavor, in 


_mdern music tothe great northern reper- 


toire of folk song and dance, and in this 


| concerto all the themes seemed to speak of 
Russian influence, and all, except one in 
| the andante, were beautiful; the exception 


was rather a tawdry subject in rapid waltz 


| rhythm. 


_ The other soloist was the young violin- 
ist--Miss Maud Powell—who performed 
a capricious work with great dash and 


' purity of intonation, but with an occa- 
-gional lack of force in passages on the 


G string. She received numerous recalls, 
but wisely forbore to inaugurate the en- 
core system. The excellent Western COm- 
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' Berlioz led the way into tonal 
sBlerie. There was some effective work 


inthe deepest register of the bassoon, and 


A whole th march theme appeared, but 
whole the composition was not novel). 
Lassenet’s ballet music from ‘‘Le Cid,’’ 


2. ith many odd touches of fiat sevenths and 
‘ ee sw scale forms, ended a concert that ‘was 
popular enough and yet of sustained inter- 


ssa the Inusicians present. 
‘Lovis C. ELson. | 
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s First “Young People’s Popular” at 


Music Hall. 


t _ Bverything considered, it was a rile aud- 
ave that heard the first “Young People’s 
oular’’ concert by the Symphony orchestra 


at zatusio hall yesterday afternoon. The pro- 

mime was afairly well selected one, but 
‘Mr. r Niskicn should abide by the time-honored 
‘onet aye a have at least one great-composer 
rey ted in the orchestral numbers. Had 
ie ot t been forthe pianoforte concerto and 
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anc peeved the audience to great enthus 


Maud Powell, the violinist, made a 


impression with Saint-Saen’s rondo. 

rictonc, Her Bpathe is intensely virile 

per ee 8 athetic and broad. She 

culties with a nervous 

sinewtnee excessive. But the 
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ecsta ic but not as fine as some of 5 

compositions that he has given us. — 
s “Carnival” was full of the | 


ly appreciated, 
applause in the “Concerto” by Tschaikowsky, 
the latter equally welcome in the ‘Rondo Cap- 
riccioso”’ by Saint-Saens. 
peatedly recalled to bow their acknowledg- 
ments. 
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yy was g ven at Music 
n. In spite of the 


HV idery ate i storia a.’ ‘very large audience was 
“present and sufficient satisfaction was mani- 


fested by those who had braved the weather to 
make the successof such aseries of concerts 
again no question. The programme: 
Overture. ‘King Lear’’.............. 


Concerto No. 1, in B flat minor, ) 23 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeaeeere eee schaikowsky 
Allegro non tro @ molto maestoso tes 
Allegro con spirito, B flat minor.—Andan 
Simplice, D flat. —Allegro con fuoco. B at 


mino 
Miss Aus Der Ohe. 
a) ‘*‘Danse et Marche des Gnos omes’’.. 
Nba tis iSite Reginald de Koven 
b) Pagina D'Amore. vesseceeedt. Van der Stucken 
c) A Carnival scen i 


..Arthur Bird 
ndo Gaaricciaas for Violin... Saint-Saens 
iss Zower 


Ballet Music. ‘‘Le Cid’ .. Massenet 


The programme was a a one, four of 
the numbers being produced for the first time. 
These were the “King Lear” overture by Lit- 
tolff, the ‘‘Danse et Marche des Gnomes” by 
Reginald de Koven, the “Pagina d’Amore” by 
F. Van der Stucken, and “A Carnival Scene”’ 
by Arthur Bird. 

A dreamy bit of musical writing is “Pagina 
d’Amore” and most exquisitely played on 
Wednesday afternoon by Mr. Nikisch’s band. 

*‘A Carnival Scene” is a delightfully jolly 


picture of the sights and sounds of carnival 


time, and made even more enjoyable by the 
fact that it is of American parentage. 
The Overture “King Lear’ was finely ren- 


dered, as was also the ‘Danse et Marche des 


 Gragaaaninl and the fascinating ballet music 
from ‘‘Le Cid” by Massenet which ended the 
programme. 

Miss Aus der Ohe and Miss Powell were high- 
the former winning great 


Both artists were re- 


These popular concerts in every way deserve 


_the appreciation they are receiving and can- 
not come too often. 
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) the public were also heard at this concert. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POPULAR. 


The first Young People’s popular concert was 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Music Hall last Wednesday afternoon. A highly 
entertaining programme was presented. which, 
without doubt, would have been enjoyed by an. 
audience limited in size only by the capacity of the 
hall, if the violent storm of the day had not inter- 
vened. There were five orchestral numbers, four 
of which were played for the first time in Boston. 
Litolff’s overture to ‘‘King Lear” was evidently 
written ata time when its composer’s mind was 
pretty thoroughly saturated with Berlioz, Wagner 
and the theatre. It is a brilliant and effective 
concert piece, and is interesting in that it displays 
an easy command of the modern orchestra, and a- 
charming dexterity in making use of other people’s 
ideas. But even with all these resources to 
draw upon, the composer succeeded only in pro- 
ducing a conventional! and, in most respects, com- 
monplace work, which characteristics, its gorgeous 
instrumentation fails to conceal. | 

In the middle of the programme three short 
pieces by American composers were grouped to- 
gether: ‘*Danse et Marche des Gnomes,” by Reg- 
inald de Koven; *‘Pagina D’Amore,” by F. van 
der Stucken; and ** A Carnival Scene,” by Arthur 


| Bird. All of these young men are admittedly the 
| possessors of talent in no slight degree. 


Of the three, Arthur Bird ranks first; but al- 


] though in his ‘‘Carnival Scene” is to be found 
4 great variety of orchestral treatment, it is not the 
» equalof his fascinating ‘‘Scene Orientale,” in 
| thematic material or in completeness of musical 
; expression. 


The Danse has points of attractive. 
ness in its rhythmic and instrumental effects ; and 
Mr. van der Stucken’s sensuous and boldly or- 
chestrated song is certainly an effective concert 
piece. 

Two ofthe most popular soloists now before 
Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe gave a generally strong, musi- 
cian-like performance of Tschaikowsky’s first 
concerto in B flat minor. She was not at her best 
in the first movement, her tecbnical work being 
somewhat labored and unfinished. The andante, 
too, although played with much taste, suffered 
from a-too great delicacy of touch, the player’s 
pianissimo freauently being scarcely heard at all. 
Her handling of the finale, however, was char- 
acterized by buoyancy, fire and rhythmical clear- 
ness, and at its close she was enthusiastically and 
deservedly recalled. Miss Aus der. Uhe is a 


"Miss Maud Powell, like Miss Aus der Ohe, not 
only evinces fine technical skill, but the nature of 
a musician in all that she does. 


Her performance 
of Saint-Saens’s “Rondo Capriccioso” was ex- 
ceedingly artistic and brilliant. For some reason 
her tone was not as pure as is usually the case, it 
being somewhat veiled in quality. Perhaps it was 
due to the damp atmosphere. She, too, was re- 


called until there appeared to be no longer a hope 
that she would grant an encore. 


The closing 
number was the gorgeous ballet music from Mas- 
senet’s ‘Le Cid.” The work of the orchestra was 
full of verve, and Mr. Nikisch’s strongly dramatic 
instincts imparted an effect to every number that 
was little short of dazzling. The broad, fresco- 
like style of his tone-painting, however, was a 
little too pronounced even for Music Hall, a very 
considerable amount of coarseness of eM@gution 
being apparent throughout. Courier, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULAR. 


The first of the Young People’s Popular con- 
certs, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given in Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon be- 
fore an audience of fair size. In his make up of 
the program Mr. Nikisch had paid particular 
attention to the character of the concert and also to 
the representation of American composers, three 
of them—Reginald de Koven, F. Van der Stucken 


and Arthur Bird —appearing prominently. 
The first of these was represented by his ‘‘Danse 
et March des Gnomes,” an odd composition, as 
its subject would intimate and one which calls to 
mind **Peer Gynt” without actually being rem- 
iniscent. It is undoubtedly a clever piece of 


) work and received full justice at the hands of 


Mr. Nikisch and his musicians. Van der 
Stucken’s ‘‘Pagina d’Amore” is & graceful, ro- 
mantic composition, but hardly the equal of 


| some of his previous work. Mr. Bird’s ‘*Carni- 


val Scene” is an effort in tone painting which is 
made startlingly sensational,and some very effec- 
tive work was done particularly in the lower 
register, and in the introduction of a march theme. 
The rest of the program was made up of Masse- 
net's ballet music from ‘‘Le Cid,” and the “King 


| Lear’’ overture by Litolff. 


The soloists were Miss Aus der Ohe, who 
chose the first of Tschaikowsky’s concertos, aud 
Miss Maud Powell, who rendered the rondo— 
capriccioso for violin by Saint-Saens. Miss Pow- | 
ell emphasized ber right to a place in tke first — 
rank of women violinists of the day by her exe- 
cution of this capricious subject and showed the 
results of her work even since her last appear- 
ance here. Miss Aus der Ohe in her broad, 
powerful treatment of her selection gave further 
evidence of her strength and virility as a pianist. 


Young Boston took it its” turn at a 
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pianist of brains as well as of keen sensibilities. 
She has made marked gains in delicacy of touch 
since last season, when it was to be feared that 
she was fast eradicating the womanly qualities of 
her playing, in her apparent ambition to play 
‘like a man.” 
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attractive, 
Peer-Gint 


‘modern sensational devices, all the way 
from piccolo shrieks to the baleful 
tones of muted horns, but such a musical 


Saturnalia is not very difficult to achieve | 
into tonal | 


since Berlioz led 


the way 
diablerie. 


There was some effective work 


in the deepest register of the bassoon, and | 


animpressive march theme appeared, but 
as a whole the composition was not novel. 

Massenet’s ballet music from “Le Cid,” 
with many odd touches of flat sevenths and 
new scale forms, ended a concert that was 
popular enough and yet of sustained inter- 
est to the nusicians present. 

Louis C, ELson 
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The First “Young People’s Popular” at 
le Music Hall, 


Everything considered, it was a large aud- 
ienve that heard the first “Young People’s 
Popular” concert by the Symphony orchestra 


at Music hall yesterday afternoon. The pro- 
ramme was a fairly well selected one, but 

r. Niskicn should abide by the time-honored 
custom,and have at least one great composer 
represented in the orchestral numbers. Had 
it not been forthe pianoforte concerto and 
the violin rondo,the timbre of the afternoon 
would have been light indeed. Litolff’s 
“King Lear’ overture, new to Boston, and 

‘first on the programme, was a smoothly 
written piece of music and quiet pleasing, 
but fellabit short of the tragic grandeur 
necessary to portray its subject. It was ad- 
og both played. 

Needless to say, the Tschaikowsky concerto 
was magnificently handled ~ Miss Aus der 
Ohe, who seems to gain in power and 
warmth of tone with each year. The finale 
was a wonderful piece of bravura playing, 

‘and moved the audience to great enthusi- 
asm. 

Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, made a 
markedimpression with Saint-Saen’s rondo 
cappricioso. Her playing is intensely virile 
and her tone sympathetic and broad. She 
attacks technic: 1 difficulties with a nervous 
energy that is sometimesexcessive. Butthe 
effect of her work is entirely praiseworthy. 
She was recalled half a dozen times, at least, 
De Koven’s “Dance and March of the 
Gnomes” wasa pleasant bit of orchestral 
writing, butnot so good as one would ex- 
pect fromthe composer of “Robin Hood.’’ 

elodious and chaste was Van der Stucken’s 
“Pagina d’Amore,” and it was beautifully 
pays dad. The concert ended with a fine per. 

ormance of Massanett’s somewhat majestic 

‘ballet music from “Le Cid.” 
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E’S POPULAR. 


The first concert of the seasonin the Young | 
| People’s Popular course was given at Music 
| hall Wednesday afternoon. 
| heavy snow storma very large audience was 


In spite of the 


present and sufficient satisfaction was mani- 


| fested by those who had braved the weather to 
| make the successof such aseries of concerts | 


again no question. The programme: 


Overture. ‘King Lear’’..................Littolff 
Concerto No. 1, in B flat minor, . Pe 
henecees schaikowsky 
Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso, D flat. 
Allegro con spirito, flat minor.—Andante 


Simplice, D flat.—Allegro con fuoco. B flat 


minor, 
Miss Aus Der Ohe. 
a) ‘Danse et Marche des Gnomes” 
Reginald de Koven 


| b) Pagina D’Amore..........&. van der Stucken 


c) A Carnival scene.................. Arthur Bird 
Rondo Capriccioso for Violin Saint-Saens 


Miss Powell. 
Ballet Music. “Le Cid’’......cccccscces Massenet 


The programme was a charming one, four of 
the numbers being produced for the first time. 
These were the “King Lear’’ overture by Lit- 
tolff, the ‘‘Danse et Marche des Gnomes” by 
Reginald de Koven, the ‘‘Pagina d’Amore”’ by 
F. Van der Stucken, and “A Carnival Scene”’ 
by Arthur Bird. 

A dreamy bit of musical writing is ‘Pagina 
d’Amore” and most exquisitely played on 
Wednesday afternoon by Mr. Nikisch’s band. 

‘‘A Carnival Scene” is a delightfully jolly 
picture of the sights and sounds of carnival 
time, and made even more enjoyable by the 
fact that it is of American parentage. 

The Overture ‘King Lear’ was finely ren- 
dered, as was also the '‘Danse et Marche des 
Gnomes,” and the fascinating ballet music 
from “Le Cid” by Massenet which ended the 
programme. 

Miss Aus der Ohe and Miss Powell were high- 
ly appreciated, the former winning great 
applause in the “Concerto” by Tschaikowsky, 
the latter equally welcome in the ‘‘Rondo Cap- 
riccioso”’ by Saint-Saens. 
peatedly recalled to bow their acknowledg- 
ments. 

These popular concerts in every way deserve 


the appreciation they are receiving and can- 


not come too often. 


leita et tia ene 


Litolf’s overture to ‘‘King Lear” was evidently 
' written at a time when its composer’s mind was 


eet Sate 


_—— 


ducing a conventiona! and, in most respects, com- | | 


| pieces by American composers were grouped to- 


-equalof his fascinating ‘‘Scene Orientale,” in 


chestrated song is certainly an effective concert 


Both artists were re- | 


Miss Maud Powell, like Miss Aus der Ohe, not 
only evinces fine technical skill, but the nature of 
a musician in all that she does. Her performance 
of Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Rondo Capriccioso” was ex- 
ceedingly artistic and brilliant. For some reason 
her tone was not as pure as is usually the case, it 
being somewhat veiled in quality. Perhaps it was 
due to the damp atmosphere. She, too, was re- 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULAR. 


The first Young People’s popular concert was 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in { 
Music Hall last Wednesday afternoon. A highly 
entertaining programme was presented. which, 
without doubt, would have been enjoyed by an 
audience limited in size only by the capacity of the 
hall, if the violent storm of the day had not inter- | 
vened. There were five orchestral numbers, four 


that she would grant an encore. The closing 
of which were played for the first time in Boston. | 


number was the gorgeous ballet music from Mas- 
senet’s ‘Le Cid.” The work of the orchestra was 
full of verve, and Mr. Nikisch’s strongly dramatic 
instincts imparted an effect to every number that 
was little short of dazzling. The broad, fresco- 
like style of his tone-painting, however, was a 
little too pronounced even for Music Hall, a very 
considerable amount of coarseness of e 
being apparent throughout. 


pretty thoroughly saturated with Berlioz, Wagner 
and the theatre. It is a brilliant and effective 
concert piece, and is interesting in that it displays 
an easy command of the modern orchestra, and a 
charming dexterity in making use of other people’s 
ideas. But even with all these resources to 
draw upon, the composer succeeded only in pro- 


ution 
COmrte t 


: until there appeared to be no longer a hope 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULAR. 


| The first of the Young People’s Popular con- 
certs, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
\ given in Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon be- 
fore an audience of fair size. In his make up of 
the program Mr. Nikisch had paid particular 
| attention to the character of the concert and also to 
4 the representation of American composers, three 
; of them—Reginald de Koven, F. Van der Stucken 
| 


monplace work, which characteristics, its gorgeous | | 
instrumentation fails to conceal. 
In the middle of the programme three short 


gether: ‘*Danse et Marche des Gnomes,” by Reg- 
inald de Koven; **Pagina D’Amore,” by F. van 
der Stucken; and ** A Carnival Scene,” by Arthur 
Bird. All of these young men are admittedly the 
possessors of talent in no slight degree. 

Of the three, Arthur Bird ranks first; but al- 
though in his ‘*Carnival Scene” is to be found 
great variety of orchestral treatment, it is not the 


and Arthur Bird —appearing prominently. 
The first of these was represented by his ‘‘Danse 
et March des Gnomes,” an odd composition, as 
its subject would intimate and one which calls to 
mind **Peer Gynt” without actually being rem- 
iniscent. It is undoubtedly a clever piece of 
work and received full justice at the hands of 
Mr. Nikisch and his musicians. Van der 
Stucken’s ‘‘Pagina d’Amore’”’ is a graceful, ro- 
mantic composition, but hardly the equal of 
some of his previous work. Mr. Bird’s **Carni- 
val Scene” is an effort in tone painting which is 
made startlingly sensational,and some very effec- 
tive work was done particularly in the lower 
register, and in the introduction of a march theme. 
The rest of the program was made upof Masse- 
net's ballet music from ‘‘Le Cid,” and the ‘*King 
Lear” overture by Litolff. 
The soloists were Miss Aus der Ohe, who 
| chose the first of Tschaikowsky’s concertos, aud 
Miss Maud Powell, who rendered the rondo 
capriccioso for violin by Saint-Saens. Miss Pow- 


thematic material or in completeness of musical 
expression. The Danse has points of attractive. 
ness in its rhythmic and instrumental effects; and 
Mr. van der Stucken’s sensuous and boldly or- 


piece. 

Two of the most popular soloists now before 
the public were also heard at this concert. Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe gave a generally strong, musi- 
cian-like performance of Tschaikowsky’s first 
concerto in B flat minor. She was not at her best 
in the first movement, her technical work being 


somewhat labored and unfinished. The andante, cllemphasized ber right to a place in the first 
too, although played with much taste, suffered some A women violinists of the day by her exe- 


from a too great delicacy of touch, the player’s | eytion of this capricious subject and showed the 
pianissimo freauently being scarcely heard at all. | results of her work ag a appear- 
Her handling of the finale, however, was char- ance here. Miss Aus der e ; 


; owerful treatment of her selection gave further 
acterized by buoyancy, fire and rhythmical clear- evidence of her strength and virility as a pianist. 
ness, and at its close she was enthusiastically and 


deservedly recalled. Miss Aus der Uhe is a Young Boston took its turn at a “sym- 
pianist of brains as well as of keen sensibilities. | phony concert,” with the symphony a 
She has made marked gains in delicacy of touch out, last Wednesday, and very importan 


since last season, when it was to be feared that | the gpecth-sealigaire yor phere, pee 
she was fast eradicating the womanly qualities of vrata oer th as hops, and it wouldn’t have 
her playing, in her apparent ambition to play been safe to toss a biscuit in the crowd for 


‘ike a man.” ‘fear ot hitting a future Paderewski or 
Joachim. nt 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEHEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


All. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in Bb minor. 
Allegro moderato —Andante con moto, 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUMANN. THE MUSIC TO BYRON’S ‘‘MANFRED.” 


Reader: MR. GEORGE RIDDLE. 


SOLOISTS: 


MRS. ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
MRS. JULIE L. WYMAN. 


MR. WILHELM HEINRICH. 
MR. HEINRICH MEYN. 


MR. GARDNER S. LAMSON. 
MR. SULLIVAN A. SARGENT. 
MR. CLARENCE E. HAY. 
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CHORUS OF MEMBERS OF THE “CECILIA.” 
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An Admirable Performance 
of Schumann’s Work. 


A. Discussion of Its Dramatic 


Value. 


The programme of thetwelfth concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra was as follows: Schu- 
bert’s ‘ Unfinished’”’ symphony in B minor and 
Schumann’s music to Byron’s ** Manfred.” The 
arrangement of the poem was read by Mr. 
George Riddle. The singers were Mrs. Nikisch, 
Mrs, Wyman and Messrs. Heinrich, Meyn, Lam- 
son, Sargent and Hay. The chorus was taken 
from the Cecilia Society. There was a very 
large audience. 

Byron did not write ‘‘ Manfred” for the thea- 
tre. In a letter to Murray, the publisher, he 
says: ‘Ihave made it impossible that it should 
be put upon the stage, having the greatest con- 


tempt for the theatre ever since my affair with | 


Drury Lane.” In another letter he speaks of 


- 


/ 


Byron's i¢ work. Wasiclow 
at W 


could read no farther. | ; 
’’S$¢éhumann’s * Manfred” music may be con- 


Pe ‘elle us t hen reading the poem aloud in 
‘Dusseldorf his voice suddenly faltered, he 
Durst into tears, and he was so overcome that he. 


; 


‘sideréd as stage music or as absolute music—— 
that is, as music pure and simple, untrammeled 


by Conditions, without referenee to theatrical 
purpose. As stage music it is a failure. It is 
dévoid of the elements that make such music 
effective. The object of melodramatic music is 


to accentuate a situation, to put a character in 


bolder relief, to intensify an emotion upon the 
stage. To do this successfully the composer 
must unite keen dramatic instincts with the 
power of expression. The genius of Schumann 
was essentially undramatic. He proved this 
fact in many ways—in his opera, which 
was a failure; in “Paradise and _ the 
Peri,” where “the idea of dramatic form 


is often sacrificed to subjective caprice;’” ina 


gong like “ Belshazzer, 


| 
} 


having composed it with a horror of the stage, | 


and with the intention of making even the 
thought of dramatic presentation impracti- 
cable. It is, indeed, eminently unfit for the 
theatre; not on account of its dismal 
subject, but there is no action, there are no in- 
cidents. there are no characters of flesh-and- 
blood interest. It has been called a species of 
*PWaust.’”’ Manfred is, perhaps, a twin brother 
of Faust. but the drama, as a German critic 
keenly observes, is without Gretchen, without 
Valentin and Mephisto, without an Easter walk, 
without Auerbach’s cellar. without Dame 
Martha’s garden. ‘here is the Walpurgis-night 
spirit in each, “but of the ‘two souls’ that 
dwellin the breast of Faust only one is found in 
the body of Manfred, a spirit dissatisfied, indulg- 
ing in subtle inquiries, metaphysical.” Further- 
more, Manfred does not yield to the devil; “he 
conquers him by the might of the human 
spirit.”’ As a poem, however, “ Manfred ”’ made 
a profound impression in Germany, and it is 
still seen, at intervals, upon the German stage. 

Schumann was a passionate admirer of 
Byron, and itis not surprising that he tried to 
show in music the impressions made uponhis 
mind by the English poet. He wrotea chorus 
and an aria for an opera, the subject of which 
was taken from ‘“ The Corsair;” hut he 


abandoned his purpose, and the numbers were | 


not published. He set three of the ‘* Hebrew 
Melodies ” to music. His perturbed spirit found 
apocte! pleasure in “ Manfred,” and he once said 
hat he never devoted himself to any compost 


tion with such lavish love and power as to his | found in this whole number. 


99 


where he loses the 


whole effect by fretting over the detail; and, | 


not to mention other instances, in * Manfred.” 


His nature was lyric, and ‘‘only when personified 


dges the lyric become dramatic.” He had not 
the faculty of musical characterization. Crowds 
or individuals did not appeal to him dramati 
cally, and instead of presenting the scenes in 
which they moved so that the music identified 
thos: scenes, he merely gave way to a series of 
“lyrical outbursts.” Sneer as he might at 
Auber and Meyerbeer he never could have 
written the music that characterizes Fenella or 
Marcel. 

Take his ‘* Manfred.” Whatever may be said 
about the meri’ of the overture asastrictly mu- 
sical composition, as a theatre overture to pre- 
pare the hearer for a play, it is too subjective, 
toointimate. ‘The theatrical per spective is dis- 


regarded, and as a preluve toa play or opera it 


must be placed below the overtures of Weber, 


, for exam ple, or the overture to ** Coriolanus ” or 


*“EKoemont” or even ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” I say “sven ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’” for Mendelssohn, too, would have 
failed upon the stage if the  frag- 
ment of his unfinished opera may be 
justly taken as an exhibition of | his 
powers aS an opera composer. Without 
discussing the question of whether Schumann's 
arrangement of the text of Byron’s poem is sat- 
isfactory—and it might be argued that here, too, 


' he showed his lack of dramatic feeling—let us 


pass on to the incidental music. The first three , 


numbers are devoted tospiritual manifestations. 


In the first, four spirits sing in turn a few meas- | 


ures, characterless, unmelodious, uninteresting. 
One spirit is an alto, anothera soprano and so 
on. Finally they sing together. That is all. 
Their lines well declaimed upon the stage, 


‘with the accessories of costume and scenery, 


. 
| 


. 
| 


q 


would be more effective. And, pray, does the 
music, beautiful as it is, that accompanies the 
appearance of the female figure, fit in any way 
the agony and doubt of Manfred as he gazes 


‘and falls senseless? Or is the incantation | 
with four bass voices an adequate supplement | 
tothe horror of the words? A few measures_ 


taken at random from the first pages of the 


> © 


scene in the Wolf’s Glen in “Der Freischuetz” 
ediitain more blood-curdling suggestion than is 


Oris the “Hymn 


} 
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unce of the laws of'vocal composition. Noone 
14 object to this if an effect were thereby : MUSIC. 


A 


2 wee OF . | 
‘gained. The final chorusis extremely effective, , 


. eo 


‘And at the sacrifice of dramatic truth. Manfred S§chumann’s “Manfred” at the Symphony 
in the poem rejects the rites of the Church. The Concert. 


6 
iy 
: np 
" vT 
e 
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-Closix g words are spoken by the Abbot: An unusually large audience assembled at 


“His soul hath ta’en its . earthless . . d ight, t j 
t—whither? I dread to think—but he is Music Hall, last Saturday night. to enjoy the 
» Ina word, thereis nohope. What fit- attractive programme offered by the Boston 
: Symphony Orchestra. ‘The “Manfred” read- 


#8 is therein the requiem with its “eternal | * : ” 
it” and “light perpetual?” Theinstrumental img and music was the principal feature of the 


melodramatic music is sometimes delightful . occasion. ‘Twice before it has been given 
per se—as in the calling of the Alp witch andin _ here, in 1884 and 1886, but this was the 
the address to Astarte--but it can seldom be _ best performance. ‘The beautiful music that 
galled characteristic, or suggestive of the text, Schumann has giver Byron’s exquisite but 


As wie is ap iate in every 
As purely melodramatic music, **Manfred”’ is rather gloomy poem 1s appropria 
in Bor Ad Beethoven’s “Egmont,” Mendels. Particular, and the expressive and sympathetic 
Ze 'Widsummer Night's Dream,” and ‘mterpretation given it by Herr Nikisch, 

: rendered the presence of the supporting 


Bizot’s “L’Arlesienne,” for it lacks dramatic artists, with the exception of Mr. George 
a ae Riddle, almost superflous. ‘Lhe solo parts 
* Objection has been raised against its usein were small but_ well done by Mrs. Arthur 

@ concert hall on the ground thatthe music Nikisch, Mrs, Julie L. Wyman, Mr. Wilhelm 
‘does not bring vividly the play before tue audi- Heinrich, Mr. Heinrich] Meyn, Mr. Gardiner 

1G8, There is also another objection that has S. Lamson, Mr. Sullivan A. Sargent, Mr. 
yen made against all melodramatic music of Clarence E. Hay. The choral numbers were 
Wich pretension, and that is this: The text sung byalarge number of members. of the 
suffers by the musical interruption, and the _ Cecilia Club, who gave the pnnese wf veges 
Music is neglected in the desire to hear the text. | and precision. ‘he requiem at the close 0 


ByaeLS if why yuh pe h was finely shaded. 
Butif Manfred” is banished from the theatre , * Me. Rid dle’s finished powers, his clear enuns 


and the concert hall, where isits place? One ‘ation and his voice, whose quality can be 

in@ehious writer claims that as the symphonic ao mer i by no better word than ‘‘velvety,” 

aga was unknown in Schumann’s time, he put | were admirably shown in his rendition of the 
6 impressions produced by Byron’s poem into | poet's lines. 

incl sidéntal music; and perhaps this is as satis-! ~ The performance of that exquisite fragment 


tory a summing up as any—that “ Manfred”’ -—Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, 
ig ® fine poetic rendering in music of Schu- No, 8—was a fitting prelude to the melancholy 
iaii’s impressions. charm which pervades Manfred.” lt has 
°The performance of the orchestra was very truly been said that “it stands quite apart 
datistactory, although at the opening of the from all other compositions of Schubert or any 
overture and in a few passayes of the melodra- other master.” It was written in 1822, six 


‘matic music the attack was ragged, as were the years before the death of ike composer bt 
fin be f r . : i i ili of it was never nisHe cannot ° « : 
er eure orore wc cee ene forty-five years it was buried in oblivion and 


ie Alp witch ” was given with unusual deli- : 5 
cacy and.precision. ‘he solo singers were ade- then suddenly leapt into fame. It — — 
ar +“ opportunities for fine effects, delicate shading 
quate, although the uyxison passages of the “ In- a lear perception of the composer’s mean- 
gantation” were slightly marred by Mr. Meyn's rea ae all these marked its rendition on 
singular habit of singing the two equal and ° Saturday night. 
final notes of a measure as though the first There will be no concert this week, as the 
were dotted ana the second of necessarily lesser orchestra will be in Philadelphia tonight, in 
value. Inthe “ Hymn of the Spirits” the Set New York Tuesday; Washington, Wednesday ; 

6 was foeple; the Requiem was sung with due Baltimore, Thursday; Brooklyn, Friday am 
effect. . Saturday. On Jan. 23 the programme wih 
* The applause of the evening, however, was " be as follows: ““A Faust Overture,” Wagner; 
givon to Mr. Riddle, and deservedly; for he suc- | eoncerto for pianoforte in F minor, Chopin 5 
Ceedéd admirably in an axduous task. There | symphony No. 3, **Eroica,”’ ce RS are 
might be a question as to his use of the “ascend- H. H, A. Beach will be the soloist. yp, 
| ing scale’”’; possibly the last word of the vanish- 

ing astarte should be uttered as a reproach; but 

in view of the breadth and dignity and 

discrimination of his performance, these and 

similar questions savor of hypercriticism. 

The concert opened with an excellent in- 

terpretation of the ‘‘Unfinished” Symphony. 

Itis interesting to note in this connection that , 

the symphony was finished in 1891 by an 

earnest German named August Ludwig. His 

offense is aggravated by the fact that he has 

written a pamphlet in which he congratulates 

the world upon the accomplishment of his labor 

and the consequent satisfying of a long felt 

want. Incidentally he speaks of his own music 

‘in terms of warm approbation. 

nt; Puitre HALE. 


|| tences of the spirit of Astarte, the words | knowledge the great difficulties attendant 


| tion; the reading was not given with the | ever), it seems like h 
| : | ; Te yper-criticism to de- 
music, as intended by Schumann, but post- | mand an almost unattainable ideal, and it 


| could have had more of subtlety in its pict- 
| ures of the struggles of Manfred again fate, | Heis that and several other things. A New 


panongon, but the contrast between the | __inuch more than all of Beacon st, boiled 


| tureis as subtle and soulful as anything 


| that Schumann has ever written. 
orchestral work in the passages of melo- | it designates, so say the books, “a floy 


Tepe... disjunction of reader and acconipaniment 
aa | ag many a blemish, as, for example, in 
ee ree, | e lines :— Wi 
The Symphony Concert. | _O God, if it be thus, | : 
The large audience and the rapt attention | And thou art not a- madness and a mockery 
that was continuously displayed proved © T yet might be most happy, ae 
the concert of Saturday a popular success, , at the end of which the figure of Astarte 
andifa few flaws may be picked here or Vanishes with an expressive diminished 
there, it must still be remembered thatas seventh chord, just as Manfred cries :— 
a whole, the execution of the numbers I will clasp thee, and we again will be—; 
showed an advance over the blatant vein just at this important point there was a suf- 
that has frequently marr ed recent per- {ficient aberration to destroy the meaning of 
formances. The unfinished symphony by — the music almost totally. | 
Schubert was generally well shaded and But it is impossible to wholly impair the 
given in a conservative manner that was a3 _ — heauty of this work, and the choruses were 
welcome as it was unexpected, and made a - »yiven with much steadiness “by the mem- 
few irreguiarties in the second movement ers of the Cecilia. the solos by such sing- 
at least condonable, although the exaggera- org ag Mrs. Nikisch, Mrs. Wyman ane 


tion of the pauses and ritenuto effects was Messrs. Heinrich, Meyn, Lamson, Sargent 


out of place in so simple a work as this—a and Hay, andthe entr’acte was played by 


violet among symphonies. ¢ by ti ; 

: ons ‘ by the orchestra with absolute perfection. 
The quiet melancholy of Schubert’s sym- ~ yhe scenes in the Hall of Ahrinianae with | 
phony made an excellent introduction to the exception noted, were splendidly given 


the profounder gloom of Schumann’s ‘‘Man- . : 
; £ orchestra and chorus, and the veh 
fred,”’ and the historicallinkthatSchumanpn of the phrases ‘Prostrate thyself” and “De. 


drew much inspiration from Schubert and stroy the worm,’ so much akin to the 


in his later days believed that the ghost of ) Turbe of more classical and sacred music 
the latter was haunting him, imploring § was commendable. 


him to complete this very symphony, made ~ Schumann, like Wagner and Rossini, 


| the juxtaposition especially apt. Onecan he Engeli 
vom é; ; uses the English horn to represe 
| readily imagine how much the character of | shepherd's or Alpine ae wage g Ain 
| cue Aviglinised Faust (as ‘‘Manfred’’ may | ; Asami 
fairly be called) appealed to the introspec- | gid backe ’ 
tive Schumann; it is said that he wept | Ld once TOT tO a a te 


tant sounds of the instrument form a splen- 


supuay-papir . suicide, but the tones could have been a 
bet ay hit rst rene iy 7 peor The use of | jittle louder, for at times the phrases be- 
h ht yea (spoken dialogue accompanied came unintelligible in the hall. The double 
y music), first employed by Rousseau in | e¢anun which forms the final requiem was 


1778, is an effective touch if perfectly car- | well shaded: itisa good piece of composi- 


ried out by the reader. tion. b 
‘ : , but is none the les in 
Mr. George Riddle certainly read with an | dramatic unity to i heeaielion i. rong 


| intelligence and poetic feeling that swayed , 

‘ipee ye which has no more right in ‘‘Manfred”’ 

| ev ory auditor, but he did not unite the text | than a Mass would haveina ysl 
| to the musical expression as did Mr. H. M. mosque, but Schumann evidently sacrificed 


rm: : . . . 
ficknor in a previous performance. Beauti- | something to attain a dramatic ending. 
fulas was his rendering of the few sen- In summing up the concert one must ac- 


were given with So little regard for the ac- | on a performance of ‘‘Manfred”; the reader 
companiment that often they fell with the moet be @ practical musician, the conductor 
gloomy instrumentation which pictured | must balance against his declamationin a 
png os aa ith Ni tender manner more changeful than that required | 
portrayed sh TO atete + hie b be against a singer’s musical expression, and 
7 Cake ral ° weer le us as ed | the continuity must be preserved in many 
lins. of re ¥ cecoygie Df ar a mute Abby rapidly shifting emotions. When one con- 
a ig ety avion to the witch of | siders all these stumbiing;blocks placed in 

ie Alps, presented an audacious innova- | the path (they have been surmounted, how- 


eee eS _-_— 


a lil al, ts 
. A 


poned until after it! This was probably jg much fairer to dwell on what has been 


| done in the hope that the music, the pretti- gurmounted; judged in such a manner one 


est in the entire work, might win applause,  ¢; : 
; + canrepeat thattbe performance of Satur- 
but if so it failed of its object, for the audi- day wan one to be reriemberse with much } 


ence seemed to enter into the spirit of the pleasure, and a great advance over many of 
work and demand continuity rather than the preceding concerts. : 


Sporadic successes; but the most graceful Louis C. Exuson. 


eifect of the composition was sacrificed by , _. - 5 
omitting the words. ——In Boston, says the New York World, 
The overture was fairly well played. It | they named tbe grandly topped musician 

| Paderewski the Human Chrysanthemum. 


and more of unity in the many syncopated | york woman who knows almost everything 


roud and dark nature, and the tender and ‘ reicns 

; ’ , down—has told just what kind of a chrys 
orgivin *¢ h ver- oe 
4 gone was well drawn. The over the » is ee iki sa. 


The | This is Japanese. It means moon’s halo and - 


drame was of varying shades of merit, but | aM orange-red color,” 
even when it was excellent, the palpable 


- 
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J poetry “¥ ( ‘sist te 4) whl, 4 nee » a, * e nf 220 Faw @ : ‘ee iphala rah o-Suatng. 
ween pt @ | rep nk aber Avene grainy The Symphony Concert. Ge ‘wart th rect co Peegs abe: 


ff tha i giv _ . » vats ins % The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- jE aca: Symphony was played an ‘0 
have to get mo: ry for seco: tra In Music Hall, last evening, opened with Schubert’s | Called superb, The playing did full justice toy 
Unfisished Symphony, the performance of which was the romantic spirit of the music, vitnou ‘ git: 
admirable in iaterpretation and playing, save for some | ™OMen* violating that classic symmetr 
| regularity of formal beauty which §& 
lapses in precision of attack In the second move- and the great fh 7 
ment, and an occasional untunefulness in the brass | 4d composers of his day pried 


highly. Int tempo - 
The rest of the programme was taken adigeris. ine ‘Nikisch's state Bia ever "a, 


Blain SORA at weale AP re . 
That awesnis a not a dramatic 
ee ae ee ae. ae | composer need not be told at this late | ; 
msn, os > | day. . Hence it is that the periormance | wind. 


formance ‘of the “Unfinished 
hony ”? was in some respects not an 
objertional one; that is to say, 
"Tess coarseness and theatric 
ctati in the interpretation than 
sing ave oceurred when we.consider 


ob a 


7 by. mem of the Cecilia | of “Manfred” on Saturday evening was 


in many respects dull and wearisome. — 
It served principally to bring Mr. Riddle 


to the front, and he did his task so ada 
'mirably that he 
applause of the evening. There were | 


elicited most of the 


points where objection could be raised | 
in the matter of concerted effort with the 
orchestral delineation, but they may 


| )|op with Schumann’s music to Byron’s “Manfred.’» 


CRESS GC es ee, 


_ to the emotional character of t - oid 
Beyond the noble overture, the Entr’Acte and the diately in hand, now eter of the phrao i =e 


“Witch of the Alps” music there Is little of intereat Is | little,butever and anon returning to the re cu. a 
the score. It 1s @ thrice-told tale to assert that Schu- } typical rhythmic swing of the movem ment, H 46 or , 
mann had but little of the dramatic spirit. If proof Was, in one sense, the ne plus ulira of al 
were needed at this latedate of his almost exceptional Performance: a sensitive, elastic, but, “ae ue Ye 
lack of euch epirt, the melodramatic music of Whole, regular tempo, And note especia ally "B 
this work would furnish it 1n abundance. It rarely | Wt it was that made it fine: its variety, i : 

echoes the sentiments of language it is intendeq °°°®S!Onal departures from wet Rosi erat. 


1e sti ‘om dard that exists with the orches- 

rn. ae oa Wy me 4, Pee ety »Y ap 
yaa; x Oy Seer 
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wever, the playing lwoked the: 
> gel that. is demanded in 


| to emphasize, is $monotonously dull and at ag tage a. premeditated, but: 
‘Umes painfully wearisome. The vocal solos~ bontaneous, sensitive response | 


; ng 
are weak and ineffective and the choruses labored and the immediate demands of the music; what ¢ 


' ae 
The work of the orchestra in many ) unloteresting. Why the work should have been given roeniarity, ite sduestas hy Pasty 4 seme 


] Of course 
thre was toughioss here and thor, and PJ aug cuaracygr7umme mderaandg, 1: wae ane napa, | Of the sacond, movement we eae 
j ; per-} less to speak; not that the performance va 
some ragged playing marred the begin- 4 formances of overture and entr’ acte were among the | less fine, fomit was admirable, but that the 
nings, but not more than we are usually best work that the orchestra has done this | movement it8elf is in every way inferior to he 
accustomed to, for unity of attack and season. The music, if it interested the vast audience, | first, ae 
' exactness in the ensemble departed with excited no enthusiasm, the applause it evoked being} the main business of the evening, howe vie 2 
arked 1 ti Satsatwios an a iliant Ahn ie Mr. Gericke. The chorus did its work }very slight. In fact, all of the applause was bestowed | WS the “Manfred ;” that was the magnum opi, 
a, a ‘immediate. | Passably weli, and the solos, also, were on Mr. George Ridéle, who read the poem ina mas-| 12¢ us say, to begin with, that we were particu. 
1 > kane eit ie sey r ih ,: : | adequate. If the chamois hunter who ‘terly manner, with a large and expressive dig- larly glad to see no attempt made at anything 
or sbac ror» ncntineerey Cxangers | played his Alpine horn had been on the nity and a keenly Intelligent appreciation of | /*®, #eenic effect in the arrangement of the 
sina “vn made to over-ride the rest of craggy heights of South Boston duett- every shade of sentiment that the text sug: Singing forces. The solo-singers (spirits and 
_seor e. and eptirely submerge impor. ing with the bagpipes of the Milewan: gests. Mr. Riddle has given no reading here in| apparitions) were simply drawn up in a line at 
ni a iepanying Agures., 1f there is s t-tender, his tune would have been which the best qualities of his art and bis skill the front of the stage on one side of Mr. Nikisch, 
seg di ted in a pianissimo passage | 804* ender, WW | } 4 cae nge sai a6 80 while Mr. Riddle stood at his reader’s dogk, 
dica | about as audible as it was coming from | exponent of it were more brilliantly displayed. His the other. It has always been our opinion tha 
is di aa “a orted out of all reasonable pro the “dense forest’ of the ante-room in | paccess was as thorough as it was deserved. The | when a dramatic composition is given off 
ve . “As for repose, it is conspic- the Music Hall. . The effort ‘was entirely scloists were Mrs. Arthur  Nikisch, Mrs. the stage, as concert-music, it ought to b 
ithe by its absence in the efforts of Mr. lost to most of the audience. | Julle L. Wyman, Mr. W. Heinrich, Mr. H.| given purely, simply and strictly as 
ee. is This attempt to be theatric died by its Mcyn, Mr. Gardner 8. Lamecon, Mir. 8. A.| concert-music: that no attempt should be 
eve froma rough musical. na- own handg which was more than Man- Sargent and Mr. Clarence E. Hay. They had but jittle |; made to appeal to the Map apejtibe = or 
Say such deficiencies can proceed, fred accomplished with his suicidal in- to do. It was not exacting, and was satisfactorily | 95sist the imagination, through the eye, © ) 
ight naturaliy conclude, to say tentions. He was rescued, but the Alpine }done. The chorusof members of the Cecilia fulfilled [ 9% attempt is sure to be foiled by its ae 
nin Ma a doubtful, if not vulgar, horn player disappeared from sight and belr slight tasks in a wholly creditable manner. The |. sohidier nenterk homie pint sande, 2 
sd he is observed in the render sound. ‘The house was crowded. pe Toxramme for the ngxt concert 1s: Wagner's “Faust” 5 apen. what bets ah ging; but when h 
whether because of the Riddle “ fad” or 


of t es. The succeeding /verture, Chopin's pfanoforte concerto in F-minor, and =A 
Bs, sings at the back of the stage, in order a 
fie i n_sixteenths between the vio- to seo how a chorus of a hundrea or Beethoven's “Kroica” symphony. Mrs. H.H.A.Beach,. . : hack of tp » in Order te init 

more could be seated upon a stage here- | 


“in ihe opt 1ing movement were 3 tO be the soloist. F typ tong Sr pag fous iy fini 
if with out unity of: purpoe, and tofore almost wholly occupied by the : 
orchestra alone, or because of an inter- 


: a Bo amet ita eo reminded of the very unspiritual aspect of hi | “# 
fs @ wa | goon lost in the exaggera- Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. evening suit and white tie. A dramatic | 
Preme ip the wood wind estin the ‘‘Manfred’ music, is some- 
thing that no man can find out.* At the 


‘Sols The programme of the twelfth concert, given siven as concert-music, must needs suffer sc ne “y 
a “ 4 “gga fared little meer in the Music Hall last Saturday evening. was— : loss; let then this loss be compensated maa by r 
themneed of repose and a next concert Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will 
play the F minor concerto of Chopin, an 


Schubert: Unfinished prmphon "an tred B minor the better grouping of the singers Woah 
me of tone being constantly 
event that will be looked forward to 


SeeUenD: BruElS 86 antred, 115. musical effect which belongs to the c 
George glddie, ie Arthur N ‘ikiseh, “a tite 
We have had this delightful | sintas 
“yf = wane ree neny Sane. Se # with interest. Beethoven No.3 and 
as sit by. Foren ora this | Wagner's Faust overture will complete 


Heinrich stage. ee unt 
. Mr. ‘achaen 8. Vamgon eit “tlarence S sy 2 The wonderful overture to “Manfred” oe 
by the orchestra in 
nenan as | the programme. 
| WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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have been wholly the result of the con- 
ductor’s intentions. 
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Bd unas are pleasanter Leak sincere hoe | 
sic lover than to see a vast audience assem Die 
fora really high and noble artistic purpose. 1! the tragic depth A: beauty of the mu Bic. 
Last Saturday evening the Music Hall was The lovely Entr’acte, on the other hand, seemed 
filled to overflowing by an audience that had toustogoa little heavily. The greatest | hing 
come evidently to hear a worthy performance | in the whole work, however (always ¢ xcept 
of a great work by Schumann; it was not at-— ; sic 
| by the name of any world-famous per- accompanies fan 
er, but by the programme itself. This was We know of noth 
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.. The programme of the twelfth concert 
of the Symphony orchestra included the 
“Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert 
and Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred’’ music. In 
the production of the latter work Mr. 
‘George Riddle was the reader, the solo | 
parts being taken by Mrs. Nikisch, Mrs. | 
‘Wyman and Messrs. Heinrich, Meyn, 
Lamson, Sargent and Hay. Thechoruses 
‘were sung by members of the Cecilia 


society. 


“ 


+. ‘The performance cf the ‘Unfinished 


“Symphony” was in some respects not an © 
entirely objertional one; that is to say, 
‘there was less coarseness and theatric 
_afiectation in the interpretation than 
‘might have occurred when we consider 
the standard that exists with the orches- 
tra. ; 
Still, however, the playing lacked the 
-element of repose that is demanded in 
‘many of the phases of this beautiful 
ereation of Schubert’s, and never once 
was a sustained pianissimo realized. It 
does not seem to be a part of Mr. 
Nikisch’s nature to conceive what sem- 
pre pianissino means. If a phrase is 
marked pianissimo, and accidentally, or 
otherwise, it is begun so it is immediate- 
ly changed to a sentimental exaggera- 
tion that is made to over-ride the rest of 
the score and eptirely submerge impor- 
tant accompanying figures. If thereisa 
swell indicated in a pianissimo passage 
“it is distorted out of all reasonable pro- 
portion. As for repose, it is conspic- 
uous by its absence in the efforts of Mr. 
Nikisch’s band. 

It must be from arough musical na- 
ture that such deficiencies can proceed, 
ove might naturaliy conclude, to say 
nothing of a donbtful, if not vulgar, 
taste, when it is observed in the render- 
jing of the classics. The succeeding 
measures in sixteenths between the vio- 
lins in the opening movement were 
played without unity of purpose, and 
‘the figure was soon lost in the exaggera- 
tion of the theme in the wood wind. 
‘The second movement fared little better 
than the first, theneed of repose and a 
lesser volume of tone being constantly 
desired. We have had this delightful 

‘symphony played too many times ina 


he 


faultless manner by the orchestra in 


er : " » . 
-coarse substitute with approbation. 


‘That it is the fault of the players does 
‘not follow, for we all recall the evening 
jast season when Mr. Kneisel took the 
‘daton and at once, as if by magic, the 
‘delicacy and refinement that were always 
‘present under Gericke again appeared 


| 
| 
| 
| 


days past, to sit by ande accept this | 


ie: 
’ 


‘bravo’ frow the audience. Perhaps 
we ought to be thankful for the half loaf 
that is given us nowadays, but wé shall 
have to get more hungry for second rate 
performances before we accept such | 
playing without criticism. | 
That Schumann was not a dramatic 
composer need not be told at this late 
day. Hence it is that the performance | 
of ‘‘Manfred’’ on Saturday evening was | 
in many respects dull and wearisome. | 
It served principally to bring Mr. Riddle | 


7 
“> 
. 


to the front, and he did his task so ada | 


mirably that he elicited most of the 
applause of the evening. 
points where objection could be raised 
in the matter of concerted effort with the 
orchestral delineation, but they may 
have been wholly the result of the con- 
ductor’s intentions. 

The work of the orchestra in many 


places was remarkably good. Of course | 


| 


There were | 


| 
| 


| 


there was roughness here and there, and | 


some ragged playing marred the begin- 
nings, but not more than we are usually 
accustomed to, for unitv of attack and 
exactness in the ensemble departed with 
Mr. Gericke. The chorus did its work 
passably weli, and the solos, also, were 
adequate. If the chamois hunter who 


played his Alpine horn had been on the 


craggy heights of South Boston duett- 
ing with the bagpipes of the Milewan 
goat-tender, his tune would have been 
about as audible as it was coming from 


t 
the Music Hall. 
lost to most of the audience. 

This attempt to be theatric died by its 
own handg which was more than Man- 
fred accomplished with his suicidal in- 

'tentions. He was rescued, but the Alpine 
horn player disappeared from sight and 
sound. The house was crowded, 
whether because of the Riddle ‘fad’ or 
to see how a chorus of a hundred or 
more could be seated upon a stage here- 
tofore almost wholly occupied by the 
orchestra alone, or because of an inter- 
estin the *‘Manfred’ music, is some- 
thing that no man ean find out. * At the 
next concert Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will 
play the F minor concerto of Chopin, an 
event that will be looked forward to 
with interest. Beethoven No. 3 and 
Wagner's Faust overture will complete 


the programme. 
WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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he “dense forest’? of the ante-room in | 
The effort was entirely | 


| 


-|mano had but little of the dramatic spirit. 


_inits entirety surpasses understanding. 
read and played irom beginning to end and the per- 


julty and a keenly 
yevery 


Mcyn, Mr. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The twelfth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Music Hall, last evening, opened with Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, the performance of which was 
admirable in laterpretation and playing, save for some 
lapses in precision of attack in the second move- 
ment, and an occasional untunefulness in the braas 
wiod. The rest of the programme was taken 
up with Schumann’s music to Byron's “*Manfred.’s 
Beyond the noble overture, the Entr’Acte and the 
‘Witch of the Alps” music there is little of intereat 1s 
ithe score. If is a thrice-told tule to assert that Schu- 
It proof 
were needed at this latedate of his almost exceptional 
lack of euch spirt, the melodramatic music of 
this work would furnish if in abundance. It rarely 
echoes the seutiments of language it is Intended 
to emphasize, is monotonously dull and at 
(limes painfully wearisome. The vocal s0los 
are weak and ineffective and the choruses labored and 
ubloteresting. Why the work should have been given 
It was finely 


formances of overture and entr’ acte were among the | 
best work that the orchestra has done this’ 


season. The music, if it Interested the vast audier ee | first, 


excited no enthusiasm, the applause it evoked being 
very slight. In fact, all of the applause was bestowed 
on Mr. George Riddle, who read the poem in a mas: | 
terly manner, with a large and expressive dig- 
Intelligent appreciation of | 
Bhade of sentiment that the text sug-| 
gests. Mr. Riddle has given no reading here in| 
which the best qualities of his art and his skill as an- 
*xponent of it were more brilliantly displayed. His 
racceéss was as thorough as it was deserved. The 
Cloists were Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, Mrs. 
Jule L. Wyman, Mr. W. Helnorich, Mr. H 

Gardner 8. Lameon, Wir. 8. A. 

Sargent and Mr. Clarence E. Hay. They had but little 

to do. It was not exacting, and was satisfaciorily 

done. The chorusof members of the Cecilia fulfilled 

‘Abeir slight taska ina wholly creditable manner. The. 
programme for the ngxt concert Is: Wagner's **Fauei” 
’ Verture, Chopin's pranoforte concerto In F-minor, and 
Beethoven's “Kroica” symphony. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
1s to be the soloist. ; 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


_ The programme of the twelfth concert, given 
In the Music Hall last Saturday evening. was— 


Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in PB minor, 

Schumann: Music to Byron’s “Manfred,” Op. 115. 

Mr. George Riddle, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, Mrs. Julie 
L. Wyman, Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn, Mr. Gardner 8. Lamson, Mr. Clarence E, Hay, 
Mr. Sullivan A. Sargent anda chorus of members of 
the Cecilia assisted. 


Few things are pleasanter tothe sincere mu- 
sic lover than to see a vast audience assembled 
fora really high and noble artistic purpose. 
Last Saturday evening the Music Hall was 
filled to overflowing by an audience that had 
come evidently to hear a worthy performance 
of a great work by Schumann; it was not at- 
tracted by the name of any world-famous per- 
former, but by the programme itself. This was | 


nite plan. 


‘made 


‘asitshould be, And the reward was not want- 
ing, tor few concerts we can remember have 
been more noteworthy at once for splendor of. 
subject-matter and triumphant performance. ~ 

The way in which the first movement of the 
Schubert Symphony was played can only be 
called superb, The playing did full justice tow 
the romantic spirit of the music, without for a | 
moment violating that classic symmetry and | 
regularity of formal beauty which Schubert 
and the great composers of his day prized so 
highly. In the mere matter of tempo it was | 
masterly; Mr. Nikisch’s beat was ever sensitive 
to the emotional character of the phrase imme- 

diately in hand, now hurrying, now retarding a 
little, but ever and anon returning to the regular, 

typical rhythmic swing of the movement. Here 
was, in one sense, the ne plus ulira of musical 

performance: a sensitive, elastic, but, as a 

whole, regular tempo. And note especially 

what if was that made it fine: its variety, its 
occasional departures from metronomic exact- 
ness, never seemed premeditated, but actuated 
solely by a spontaneous, sensitive response to 
the immediate demands of the music; what did 
seem premeditated was its constant return to 
regularity, its adhering in the main to a defi- 
Of the second movement we care | 
less to speak; not that the performance was 
less fine, fon, it was admirable, but that the 
movement itself is in every way inferior to the 


The main business of the evening, however, 
was the ‘“Manfred ;” that was the magnum opus. 
Let us say, to begin with, that we were particu- 
larly glad to see no attempt made at anything 


‘ like scenic effect in the arrangement of the 


singing forces. The solo-singers (spirits and 
apparitions) were simply drawn upin a line at 
the front of the stage on one side of Mr. Nikisch, 
while Mr. Riddle stood at his reader’s desk, on 
the other. It has always been our opinion that, 
when a dramatic composition is given off 
the stage, as concert-music, it ought to be 
eiven purely, simply and _e$astrictly as 
concert-music: that no attempt should be | 
to appeal to the imagination, or 
assist the imagination, through the eye. Such 
an attempt is sure to be foiled by its necessary 


| incompletness. When a singer stands up in 


ordinary concert fashion, your attention is 
riveted upon what heis singing; but when he 
sings at the back of the stage, in order to give 
a suggestion of an apparition from the spirit 
world, singing from a distance, you are at once 
reminded of the yery unspiritual aspect of his 
evening suit and white tie. A dramatic work, 
given as concert-music, must needs suffer some 
loss; let then this loss be compensated fer by 
the better grouping of the singers for purely 
musical effect which belongs to the concert 
stage. , 

The wonderful overture to “Manfred” was | 
wonderfully played; it was one of the finest 
performances that we have ever heard from 
our orchestra. It was a complete revelation of 
all the tragic depth and beauty of the music. 
The lovely Entr’acte, on the other hand, seemed - 
to us to goa little heavily. The greatest thing 
in the whole work, however (always excepting 
the overture), is the melodrama music that 
accompanies Manfred’s apostrophe to Astarte, 
We know of nothingin all music that attains to 
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ot and most elevating artistic expert. 
t 7 + programme (Jan. 23) is a ‘Wagner, 
oe laws to iverture ;”” Chopin, concerto No, 
‘n: _¥ minor, op. 21; Beethoven, symphon 
’ a BA t ("Broiea”), op. Bb. Mrs. H, 
] ae @: ick will be the pianist. ay: 


MUSIC. concn 


THE SYMPHONY. 


The thousands of faithful attendants at the Sym- 
phony rehearsals and concerts were treated to a 
ehange at thetwelfth in its series such as has 
not been their good (or ill) fortune to experience 
since that somewhat depressing performance of 
“Fidelio,” which marked the close of last season. 
' This time Schumann’s ‘*Manfred” was presented ; 
and to put the audience into the right mvod for 
listening to that tale of woe, Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony was brought into play. 

‘‘Manfred,” as a concert piece is on the whole, 
ineffective and disappointing; and it is probable 
that, produced on the modern stage, with all the 
scenic illusions that the stage mechanics of the 
day are enabled to create, it would be hardly less 
1so. The reasons’ are obvious. One is 
that Byron’s dramatic poem furnishes no 
basis for acting; indeed its author is on record as 
having boasted that, while setting no great store 
by the work, he at least had written something | 
that could not be acted. A feeling of contempt | 


ws 


the reader would not be lost in space, and the | 


| delicate outlines of the musical setting would be f 


fully apparent. 
Schumann’s music, if it is not dramatic, is for 


| the most part beautiful and thoroughly Schumanp- 


esque. This is true of the overture, which, how- 
ever, is less effective than the ‘“Genoveva” oyver- 
ture; and the tender beauty of the entr’ acte never 
fails to appeal strongly to the heart of the sensi- 
tive listener. .The descriptive music throughout 
is also worthy of Schumann, that accompanying } 
the appearance of the Witch, and Manfred’s ad- 4 
dress being especially charming. The vocal por- 
tion is much less satisfying; for besides being 

_ essentially PU AE it is alba unimpres- 
sive, * a 

The bétformance as a whole was excellent. Mr. 
George Riddle read the text with his well known 


_ finish and breadth of style, keeping pace with the 
| music with an ease that was at once artistic and 


admirable. Mrs. Nikisch, Mrs. Julie P. Wyman, 
Messrs. Heinrich and Meyn sang their short solos 
in an expressive manner, and Messrs. Meyn, Lam- 
son, Sargent and Hay gave a smooth performance 
.of the Incantation scene. The chorus, made up 
from the Cecilia, was also effective in its several 
‘numbers, the Requiem being delicately as well as 
broadly delivered. Little, if any, fault can be 
found with the work of the orchestra; on the con- 
‘ trary, both in the Schumann music and the smy- 
_ phony it was well up to the standard of this organ- 
ization. 


that he at that time nourished for the theatre was | 
engendered by the sometime previous failure of a | 


play of his at Drury Lane. Another and far 
more important reason is that Schumann’s music 
is not dramatic. Manfred’s mournful soliloquies 
might become endurable if they were re- 
lieved by descriptive music, rich in har- 
monic effects and graphic in scoring. But, as it 
stands. there are few measures that act as a stim- 
ulus to the imagination; and,as for the vocal num- 
bers, they are ill-designed to display the noblest 
qualities of the voice, or to arouse the dramatic in- 
stincts of the singer. It is to be doubted then, if 
the most enticing or awe-inspiring scenic 
display would serve to materially  in- 
crease general interest in the work. 
As a concert piece, ‘“‘Manfred” would reach the 
acme of its effectiveness in a hall about half as 
large ag Music Hall. In such a place the voice of 
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Mile. Necdien’s Farewell—the Hein: | 
rich -Mistorical Vocal 


‘News Notes, Comment: and Gossip. — 
It is doubtless owing to the measure of» 


indefiniteness inseparable from musical ex. 
pression that composers of “the immortals”. } 


Class have ever been so fond of intensify- 


erary genius that attempt to deal with the 
| expression of the restless longings af the 
human soul through the medium of super- 
naturalism. It hardly seems accidental] 
that two such natures as Byron and Schu- 
| mann should have existed at the same 


| 


| chosen the poet’s “Manfred” for musical 
| iustration. prt, 
___ By their union a work has been produced, 
| @omposite in its make-up, and yet beauti-- 
ful in its unity of effect; a work in. which 
the tenderest and most recondite emotions 
of : spirituality, are so ethereally conveyed, 
that although it is classified as “dramatic,” 
the relegation of all theatric aid to the 
r imagination (that is, of course, the properly 
receptive imagination) only adds to its im- 
pressiveness and impalpable beauty. 
Beauty of a romantic cast, itis true, and 
80 far removed from the clear. 
mess of outline dear to the classic 
muse, that the pen shrinks from attempting 
to imprison, any adequate realization of it 
within the hard-set confines of words. A 
memory of the delights of Sohumann’s mu- 
sical] setting of “Manfred,” which has twice 
before been produced in Boston—in 1884 
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7 Gievel/or @ives greaterpoignancy the reader would not be lost in space, and the } 
‘of expression to such a depth of tragic emotion; « delicate outlines of the musical setting would be | 
it is almost too much to bear, but its . fyjy apparent. 
finest artistic merit is that it never . 
absolutely reaches the unbearable point. nal 
how admirably Mr. Riddle read the passage 
His reading throughout was excellent, but are 
he rose toa well nigh incomparable beauty of : 
expressiveness. The solo-singers and chorus did | 
grandly. There must have been many persons 
in the audience who felt, as they left the hall, 
that the concert was to be reckoned among the 
profoundest and most elevating artistic experi- 
of their lives. 
eT he next programme (Jan. 23) is a Wagner, 
“Mine Faust-Ouverture;” Chopin, concerto No. | 
2,in F minor, op. 21; Beethoven, symphony | 
No. 8,in E-flat (‘Eroica”), op. 55. Mrs. a, ae 
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Schumann’s music, if it is not dramatic, is for | 
| the most part beautiful and thoroughly Schumanp- 
esque. This is true of the overture, which, how. 
ever, is less effective than the ‘‘Genoveva” over- 
ture; and the tender beauty of the entr’ acte never 
fails to appeal strongly to the heart of the sepsi- 
tive listener. The descriptive music throughout 
is also worthy of Schumann, that accompanying }P 
the appearance of the Witch, and Manfred’s ad- JP 
dress being especially charming. The vocal por- [ff 
tion is much less satisfying; for besides being |} 
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A. Beach will be the pianist. 
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MUSIC. conces 


THE SYMPHONY. 


The thousands of faithful attendants at the Sym- 
phony rehearsals and concerts were treated to a 
change at thetwelfth in its series such as has 
not been their good (or ill) fortune to experience 
since that somewhat depressing performance of 
‘“Widelio,” which marked the close of last season. 
' This time Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred” was presented; 
and to put the audience into the right mvod for 


listening to that tale of woe, Schubert’s unfinished 


| symphony was brought into play. 
| Manfred,” as a concert piece is on the whole, 


ineffective and disappointing; and it is probable 
that, produced on the modern stage, with all the 
scenie illusions that the stage mechanics of the 
day are enabled to create, it would be hardly less 
obvious. One is 
furnishes no 


so. The reasons are 


that Byron’s dramatic poem 


essentially undramatic, it is lyrically unimpres- le 


sive, - 


The performance as a whole was excellent. Mr. | 


George Riddle read the text with his well known 


finish and breadth of style, keeping pace with the | 


music with an ease that was at once artistic and 
admirable. 
Messrs. Heinrich and Meyn sang their short solos 
in an expressive manner, and Messrs. Meyn, Lam- 
son, Sargent and Hay gave a smooth performance 
of the Incantation scene. The chorus, made up 
from the Cecilia, was alsoeftfective in its several 
numbers, the Requiem being delicately as well as 
broadly delivered. Little, if any, fault can be 
found with the work of the orchestra; on the con- 
‘trary, both in the Schumann music and the smy- 
phony it was well up to the standard of this organ- 
ization. 


basis for acting; indeed its author is on record as | 
having boasted that, while setting no great store | 
by the work, he at least had written something 


that could not be acted. A feeling of contempt 
that he at that time nourished for the theatre was 


} 


engendered by the sometime previous failure of a 
mm 


play of his at Drury Lane. Another and far | 


more important reason is that Schumann’s music 
Manfred’s mournful sojiloquies 
if they were re- 
rich in har- 
But, as it 


is not dramatic. 
might become endurable i 
lieved by descriptive music, 
monic effects and graphic in scoring. 


} 


stands. there are few measures that act as a stim- 
ulus to the imagination; and,as for the vocal num- 
bers, they are ill-designed to display the noblest 
qualities of the voice, or to arouse the dramatic in- 


stincts of the singer. 


It is to be doubted then, if 


Mrs. Nikisch, Mrs. Julie P. Wyman, | 


It is doubtless owing to the measure of — 


indefiniteness inseparable from musical ex- 
pression that composers of “the immortals” 


| Class have ever been so fond of intensify- 
} ing with their works those efforts of lit- 


erary genius that attempt to deal with the 


_ @xpression of the restless longings of the 
human soul through the medium of super- 


naturalism. It hardly seems accidental] 
that two such natures as Byron and Schu- 
mann should have existed at the same 


epoch, and that the composer should have 


chosen the poet’s “Manfred” for musical] 
illustration. 


By their union a work has been produced, 


Composite in its make-up, and yet beauti- | 


ful in its unity of effect; a work in which 
the tenderest and mast recondite emotions 
of .spirituality.are so othereally conveyed, 
that although it is classified as “dramatic,” 
the relegation of all theatric aid tothe 
imagination (that is, of course, the properly 


| Teceptive imagination) only adds to its im- 
| pressiveness and 

| Beauty of a romantic 
' 60 far 
| mess of 
| muse, that the pen shrinks from attempting 
| to imprison any adequate realization of it 
| Within the hard-set confines of words. A | 
| memory of the delights of Sohumann’s mu.- 
| Sica] setting of “Manfred,” whicb has twice 
_ before been produced in Boston—in 1884 


impalpable beauty, 

cast, itis true, and 
removed from tiie §=3>- clear 
outline dear to the classic 


and 1886~—doubtless contributed largely to 
draw the immense audiences that assem. 
bled for the Leth concert this season of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra last evening, 
&S well as the preceding rehearsa} Friday 
afternoon, at both of which occasions the 


“S lanfred” reading and music was the prin- 
Cipal feature. 


In its production were enlisted Mr. George | 
Riddle, reader; vocal solaasts, Mrs. Arthur | 


Nikisch, Mrs. Julie L, Wyman, Mr. Wil- 


helm Heinrich, Mr. Heinrich Meyn, Mr. | 


fae with which } 
Manfred’s despairing inv 
phantom of Astarte, begin: 


-—Speask to me! 
For I have called on thee im the stil: night, 


and the not less ©xquisite beauty of the | 
melodrama, executed by the orchestra in & | 
mMannertnhat heizh tened the sad intensity 
of the lines to the pojnt of setting the eyes 
a-brimming. Marvel lously fine, too, in both 
these respects, was Manfrad’s haughty allo. 
cution to the demon spirits, just before his 
death: | 
I do defy ye—though I feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me. yet I do defy ye. 


The vocal soloists contributed their share | 


1 OF the perdormance very competently, and | 


tie chorus manifested gratifying power and | 
Precision; it sang the requiem at the close 
of the poem with noble unity, typical of the | 
6xal%ed calm of a high once troubled spirit, 
that has at last found its rest. | 
Should it be heid tnat a monotony of 
Praise pervades this comment upon the 
Manfred” performance of last evening—a 


| performance that must remain notable even 


in the annals of Boston symphony produc. 
tions—it will, pernaps, be granted also that 
in this cynical age it is at times i arder to 
atter the truth when it is complimentary 
than when it is otherwise. It is a pity—let 
it be said in passing—that this considera. 
tion is not oftener present .in the minds of 
those who for the petty satisfaction of Bay. 
ing something ostensibly “smart,” treat 

Ippantiy the outcome of protracted and 
conscientious effort. 4 

The performance of that lovely fragment | 
—Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B 
minor (No. 8)—with wiich last night’s con. | 
cert was begun, was in full accord with the 
melancholy charm that this tone. 
poem exhales; delicacy, sympathy 
and comprehension marked the exe- 
cution of every passage. In one sense, 
the regret that this work was never.com. 
pleted is tempered by its bewitching charm 
as itis. And ambitious musicians had bet. 
ter let it alone. No sculptor has ever lived 
to conceive limbs the addition of which 
would not detract from the beauty of the 


| armless marble goddess of the Grecian isle, 


TWELYTH 8YMPH 


Vode. 


Echumann’s Music to Byron’s **Manfred’’ 
Finely Played. 
Last evening’s symphony concert, the 


the most enticing or awe-inspiring scenic 
display would serve to materially  in- 
crease general interest in the work. 
As a concert piece, ‘‘Manfred” would reach the 
acme of its effectiveness in a hall about half as 
large as Music Hall. In sucha place the voice of 


Gardner §. Lamson, Mr. Sullivan A. Sar. | twelfth of the series, was attended by a not- 
eent and Mr. Clarence EK. Hay. Thechoral | ably large audience who greatly enjoyed | 
numbers were sung by a large contingent | the best performance of Byron’s “Manfred” | 
of the members of the Cecilia. It would | that has ever been given here. The 
hardly be possible for the superb training | weirdly beautiful and appropriate music: 


ide -——— Which Schumann has given Byron’s - 
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1891-92. 
‘““SCHOENE WIEGE ME 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


PROGRAMME. 
REIGEN SELIGER GEISTER unp FURIEN 


TRAGIC OVERTURE. 
TANZ, from “Orpheus.” 
‘SLIRBESBOTSCHAFT.”’ 
SYMPHONY No. 8. 


SERLKOENIG.’’ 


ARIA from ‘*Orpheus.’’ 
SONGS with PIANO. 


XX. GONGERY. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 26, AT 8, P. M. 


SEASON 
SOLOIST : 
MME. AMALIE JOACHIM. 


Boston Music 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductors 


BRAHMS. 
GLUCK. 

a) SCHUBERT. 
c) SCHUBERT. 
BEETHOVEN. 
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2 Boet daly peaines. chorus from 


| | 
co a d th . following solo- ? | 
, Mrs. Julie | 

| 

| 


n, Mr. 


i ombaye e Boston Music Hall. 
ric yn, Mr. 


livan A. rc . Hay. 
Mr. George Riddle receiv 


mondetion for his intelligent cad of the | 


text —- fa. ‘ Y 4 > ¢ 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony, that | SHADSON 18301-09 
noble fragment of the great tone- maker’s 
work, was played as the other offering of 
the evening and proved a genuine treat. 
Its: performance is always welcome, and | 
neat gs presentation was more than | 
commonly pleas neg. 
There wil] be no symphony concert next | 
Saturday. On Jan. 23 the programme will | 
be as follows: Wazner, a “Faust” overture, ont TOTHTIt 
Chopin, concerto for pianoforte in F minor; WR. ART HUR 
Beethoven, LP as ag Per No. 3, “Eroica;” solo- | 
ist, Mrs, H Beach. 
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SOLOIST: 


AMALIE JOACHIM. 





a 
‘** Heroie.’”’ 


3. 


1891-9 


PROGRAMME. 
SOLOIST : 


Allegro con brio..Adagio assai (Marcia funebre).— 


Scherzo (Allegro vivace).—Finale. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in F minor. 


Allegro..Adagio.—Rondo. 


A FAUST OVERTURE. 


SYMPHONY No. 
The Piano used is a Steinway. 


Alli, CONGERYE 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8, P. M. 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH. 


BEETHOVEN. 
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Mrs, Beach was very warmly applauded for ~ 
her performance of the Chopin concerto. This’ 


performance was distinguished by clearness, 
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The Symphony Concert, of 
Saturday Lyening. 


Changes in the Meaning of the 
Word * Ballad.’’ 


Gossip Concerning Music and 
Musicians. 


The programme of the thirteenth Symphony 
concert was as follows: Wagner’s * Faust Over- 
ture;” Chopin’s Concerto for Pianoforte in F 


Steg auce and feminine refinement, rather than 
by breadth and passion. It was sane and tree 
from sentimentalism. Her rubato was not 
always apparently spontaneous, and at times 
she robbed without giving back. Nor were the 
arabesques played with sufficient nonchalance, 
They were too precise, too exact, too carefully 
planned. Butas a whoie her performance was a 
very creditabie one, aithough, as a pianist, she 
appears to greater advantage in a smaller hall 
aud without the rivalry of the orchestra. 


. 7 * 7 . 
Mr. Nikisch showed in his version of Beetho- 
ven’s “Heroic” symphony his most character- 


_ istic failing; the desire to produce an effect, 


even if the effect is directly opposed tothe ex- 
press wish of the composer. He is not 
alone. There are conductors in Europe 


.and in America who look upon a4 
| composer’s score asa medium merely of show- 


ing their own individuality, Rubinstein speaks 
of them in "A Conversation on Music,” and as 
follows: ** You spoke before of the best inter- 


pretation of the master works nowadays—I have 


iny doubts ot that—the interpreters of to-day | 


- (Virector and Virtuoso) delight especially in a 


capricious interpretation of the eciassical works 


. (for which Wagner and Liszt are most to blame) 


ininor, and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3, the ° 


Heroic.” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the pianist. 
In 1840 Wagner had ready a “ Faust’’ overture, 
which he sketched originally as a movement for 
a “‘Faust” symphony. Through the kindness 
of Schlesinger, the publisher, it was put in the 
hands of the Directors of the *‘ Société des Con- 
certs.” We learn from a number of “La 
Gazette Musicale’’ of the same year that after 
the first and the only rehearsal the players 
looked at each other. perplexed, if not abso- 


who had given a performance of Beethoven’s 


fied praise of Wagner. So the ‘ Faust” over- 
ture was not heard in Paris until 1870, in its 
present form. And now in 1892 the question 
arises ‘‘ What did Wagner mean?” For the hyper- 


moderns claim that the hearer must take into. 


consideration the intentions of the composer as 
well as his actual performance. Viewed as 
purely absolute music, without any reference 
to “intentions,” this overture is blatant, amor- 
phous and dull. But let us examine the “ inten- 
tions” of Wagner. This overture, it seems, 
should represent in music. ‘the Solitary Faust, 
longing, despairing, cursing. The feminine 
floats around him as an object of his longing, 
but not in its divine reality ; and 1t is Just this 
insufficient image of. his longing which he de- 


—change of tempo, holds, ritardan«dos, stringen- 
dos, crescendos and so on, not written by the 
composer.” ‘lake a very simple  illustra- 
tion. A theme of eight measures is given 
by the composer to the first violins. 
lt is marked simply piano. A crescendo is indi- 
cated at the ninth measure. ‘The simple beauty 
of the theme sung with pure tone does not sat- 


-isty Mr. Nikisch. With the second measure he 


begins a crescendo, so that when he reaches the 
ninth, instead o1 a mezzo-forte, or even a forte, 
there is very apt to be afortissimo. Nervous un- 


, rest takes the place of serenity. The designed. 
» effect of the composer's crescendo is discounted 


at the very start. Or wouid any one saturday. 
evening have supposed Irom the performance of , 
the " Funeral Marck” that Beethoven had writ- , 


, as «ten at the beginning of it sotto voce and pianis- | 
lutely stupefied. ‘They were the same players | re . » 


simo? But there is no need of multiplying in 


; S ‘stances. ‘The new methou of treating oid works 
Ninth Symphony that called forth the unquali- | 


——————- 


Stroys in his despair.” This was Wagner's orig- | 


inal idea, and when he rewrote the overture-the 
idea was preserved without material change. 
Lhe devout Wagnerite keeps this idea firmly in 
mind when he listens, and softinds enjoyment 


in the musical_portrayal of “longing, despair- | 


ing, cursing.’”’ But would he find these. emo- 
tions and expressions of emotions in the music 
unless he were first prepared by the text? This 
the old question, and the answer in each 
case =6omust be an‘ individual one. One 
earer may agree with Mr. Hugo 
Bussmeyer, who once wrote a pamphlet of 40 
bages to prove that the overture is agreat work. 
other may echo feeiingly the remark of Hans- 


is almired by many. lt shows the*originality of 
the director; it makes the works themselves 


. ** more interesting.”’ 


* *& 

A correspondent inquires concerning a dis- 
tinction lately made in these columns between 
2 song and a ballad. ‘Lhese words are used 
carelessly, and they are regarded by some as 
interchangeavle. Now the song (musical) in its 
strict sense has been detined as “a more regu- 
lar composition written with conscious art he 
men who have made imwusic their study.” The 
song then corresponds to the German Kunstlied, 
‘Lue baliad is. ‘the spontaneous outeome of 
native inspiration, the wi.d indigenous truit” 
of a particular soil. Ballads are, then, allied 
ciosely wo Volkslieder and Canii popolar. 
The Bailiff’s Daughter,” ‘ Barbara Ailen,” 
“'The.Willow ” are well-known examples of the 
baliad. The baliad is foolishly and unjustly | 
sliguted or openly despised in these days, | 


when the voice is too often used merely | 


-as an obligato to pianoforte or orchestra and de- 


- tune to whicu.the song was sung, Form olden 


lick, that the lines of the motto of the overture, | 


liberately robbed of the melody that should be | 
itsown. But this form of song shows the popu- 
lar taste, teeling and life; many examples are of 
simple and irresistibie beauty, and even the his- 
tory of the word itself. with its changed mean- 
ings,is of lively interest and genuine value, - 
Originally the words “ baliad” ana “ baliet’7s 
were interchanggable. A ballad was a song be 
tended as the accompaniment to a dance, or the 


4] 
"9 
if 


days they danced to song, and if there were in- 
struments, they only doucled the song in the” 
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instrument. A French conductor would be 


al ‘Theresa Carreno, will not cross, the Océan Wit Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. - horrified at it; but there is no need of playing 


a n assortment of musical ; : ’ German music with a French , | 
“tic | cotlanda’ there was Einile Sawret, ee tee | | 74 ea ms of the thirteenth concert was’ Finale was poten dia’ wiven | ch accent. The 
“which is sung to a d ical gre bay gh harry Phone Hy and greatly Wagner: ‘Eine Faust-Ouvertiire.” b ers = oe played the Chopin concerto very 
accompaniment | esteemed. It is said that when Carreno was Chopin: Concerto No. 2, in F minor Op. 21. eautifully indeed, notably the first two move- 
i’ ae ay | asked why she was divoreed from. him she re- | eet aa Symphony No. 8, in E-flat (“‘Eroica’”’), Op. | ments, In purity and sincerity of feeling, beau- | 
he i | plied: “Oh, [have learned vt eR eS ta : Mrs. H. H, A. Beach was the pianist. ty of tone, grace and elegance of phrasing, 
Ps each me in my protession. 1en - ' cClearmess and coherency, her performance 


W) 


{ h ad 7 ; ° f . } Ww ner’ oni F - 9 “4 : 
bik by agiiapietra, the baritone, who was formerly | ag Ss ine Faust-Ovyuertiire,” written | : ; 
4 afflicted with the acute mania of singing Palm | during his unhappy first Paris period as the | = ereae ve oe cestred. it showed fine 
Brauches” on all occasions, sacred and, profane. first movement of a “Faust” symphon d re and artistic perception through- 
Possibly she became too lamlllar with the tune; f : Symphony, an out. Not that it was great playing, for 
orl ey np ell at any rate, she leit him, and_he is how in an ” terwards ap st yada a in Ziirich, holds the music is capable of having a orental 
“worked, as 8 atic Compt in New York hat this S own wonderfu ll — indeed tesehy 
mY Aes ; operatic company in New OPK. | y we ndeed, it does 
in the eae Me woman of superb beauty can see in D’Albert rather more than this, it seems to ripen and no of being thrown into it, and there is 
Bing at his work,” said Flot 3 h ind i8 | pafies conjecture. ‘fo be sure, he is a grow finer with age, like sound wine. ‘Tix much in it that can beinvested with more re- 
Of nothing but fiiching.’”’ Even JLennyson’s | coat pianist; but his temperament verges h «pai dary - almewas gplendent brilliancy. But it was superlatively 
hhauguty Maud did not disdain “a passionate | upon temper Vexed bv an unfavorable whena certain lack of control over musical ood and artistic playi ful 
Datiad, gailant andgay.” ‘The word was once of | Criicism in an English journal, he renounced . form was painfully apparent in the work, — a istic playing, fully adequate tech- 
‘Another sense: * A popular song celebrating or | ji, birthright and became a German citizen. | and the second theme seemed all too vague. _ nically, and with the emotional and intellec- 
eurrilously attacking persons or institutions, It will be remembered that he was first brought : Dik Gidh senaated heatlac. has oduié tate sus, ~=6tual elements well balanced. The only point | 
: Pietcner of Saitoun had this meaning in | +, this country by a firm of pianoforte makers, Aanateiiiat . 4 © betwer Un- that seems to us fairly open to criticism is that 
fra nd when he wrote of avery wise man that ; : ith gus their instru- erstanding. Perhaps, also, we now involun- , . | 
» 20a Qs Dy bgade : Sie etal “. | and he played with gusto upon AY tari] in the first movement Mrs Beach | 
Seheved that if aman were permitted to make | nents, Trouble arose. Just before is return arily and half consciously compare it in our ‘d Ancethy . eae I 
‘Bll the baliads, he need not care who should | } ome he examined the pianofortes of a rival mind with much of the more recent music that gave evidence of sharing one error with 
make the hie Pig & lation. In We Bx VOnne | house, and the scales fell irom_ his eyes, as well we hear nowadays, and the comparison shows most players of her sex—and with 
aud Seerenen centarice nig Se doe) ae as from his fingers. He lett behind him a pair eee tae’ ae wane pe eae q h not a few of the others, too, if the whole 
(on A aR to ts ie placate rn aacer, WT | pg eulogy of the newly discovered treasure an rete ‘ory g and coherent in- truth be told—that is, of considering pathos of 
“was a proverbial saying usually in the form of | Oy instance of sudden conversion—an instance eed, Certainly we can now recognize expression as inseparable fr 
(@ coupiet, In an essentially MOSSE AADAC 4} only equaled by the celebrated case of Saul ol the second half of the Allegro as one R ) b : va at eae 
iM . e s J 7 VC ore ‘ ’ J er Wi 10 < sets . . ° 4 
a -4 eo pimple ne fo aio apg . ss epee Tarsus, Nor is D’ Albert without matrimonial | a: the nest bite Gf. cavely epebeitent : Sy coenee the ter tenn ie a yin you - : 
a cp ; : m strug experience, writing that . ‘ ay , il rst 1 movements is 
ops rated,’’ and itis of this that Swinburne de- | | : § that ever came from Wagner’s pen; it : :' seid 
‘Giares, “The highest torm o: baliad requires The concerts of this month have been few in j nas more of the truly symphonic spirit in it . ne ge ct. 1" pee. OF pathetic possibilities 
eee & DOC! ab once BALEMEAV, DOWSS Ayrical ae number, but the thoughtful and experienced : than anything else he ever did, saving the cor- a oe ' crecwen in its first, 
emMatic. Au example that answers iully | Qpoupver was not deceived by the comparative | responding part of the Prelude to the “Meister. | an principal, theme can warrant a 


- 
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detinition is Buchanan’s * Bailad of Judas 4 Bloch ty pe wical rid. He | ae f ; : 

Me that reigned in the musical WOFid,. °° or style of playing this theme — especi 
peariot,” In modern, music this word is used biel ot well that pianists were practicing day singer.” ‘I'he performance last Saturday even- | in its first announcement—that tend r om 
‘toosely, as the title for choral works of large |.) night, soaking their wrists and haudsin hot; g _ Ng was really superb; the poetic essence and | ; ll ape whales >. 
‘dimeusions ang with orchestral accompani- | oy.) TP acictne licht gymnastics. He | intent of th i its allegro character. But, with this exception, 
41 d f ie Vasahe bi gg | water and indulging in ig : oD «all . 6 music were thrown into due relief, | k of M B ’ 

Bitions. This use of the word is, singmiarly | }).ci- yespective methods and visiung throat , bebe ante ° make lor Mus hearty admiration. 

‘enough, unnoticed by the Murray “Engliso |) qociors, He knew the treachery of this peace, | erence and clearness of outline was The next programme is: Spoh 
Dictionary.” f the ominous luli that. precedes the hurricane. made the most of. No.8. nC Mi » ne 18; SPORE, symphony 
a . A ie! et | And. lo, the storm breaks to-day, and it Wi The first movement of the “Eroica” was | 5, MY. SBOE, OP 10; Gruch, violin con- 
\ Mr. H, E. Krehbiel, in uis interesting article. |! poo.’ until Sunday next. Within six days there grandly played: with S certo No.1, in G minor; Chadwick, pastoral 
**The Modern Orchestra,” in Harper’s Weekly | ati be nightiy periormances of comic opera; and 3 yed: with clearness, vigor of accent, 1 prelude; Dvorak. three Slavonic dances, Mr 
“of last week, speaks of the ignorance shown by , cchestral concerts and a public orchestral just the right Beethoveuish intensity of T d 

| Chie ellos , jaa) aubs || ewe orchestral concerts | si passion. Th | . Adamowski will be the violinist. 

Sid ooh ee Trina: Ree 9 SUD- | yehearsul; two Cuamber concerts ; tW a “t he “' ‘ ee of mood, too, ffom the 2 Eee 

jects - ; LOMOW INE CX: C. ecitals ¢ 'O Dil ‘te recitals; ab operatic ormy, tra h t 

- dad 94 as oF ay Capa Atari recitals anda@wo pianolorte re toed gic character of the main body of 

eee ‘How 2g he Sign agit , hagkeray, who loved concert, and two concerts by the A tpn the movement to the radiant, Hellenic saventes MUSICAL MATTERS, 

his day, should credit Beethoven with having negro singers and lonely tiddlers, anu 1t wil rmance. It was like turning from some mighty * Th og i with W “Oey 
‘composed » “Dream of St. Jerome,’ which the | seen that we are in nearly as wretched a Pie 7 tragedy of Sophocles in the theatre of Dionysus, 4 So DECETMIB INS ODOR rt ae 
King of Novelists says always soothed him and | 2s the people of Lonuon in 1764—that is, if ange and looking out over the sun-steeped “A Faust Overture.” Upon its merits 
‘charmed him so that he fancied 1t was a poeM | (ondar’s account oi the society of that ume Call glo f : dd AS a. ion! ai 

of ‘ennyson’s in music?” be believed. He, poor man, was harassed Dy glory ofthe Attic landscape. In the Funeral , 24 demerits as a musical composition 

,, Lhe answer is simple. — In ‘Thackeray’s day the edict 4 at every corner. He could not waik in 2 March we found only one thing whereattotake | itis unnecessary to comment at length, 
iicome. be for Rh ‘eae wittes W exe in seid " 2 tre: public garden wituoul nvoLnniaEY pons Spe «tag why, oh! why will Mr. Nikisch, | for accordingas one regards the music of 
i : 7 as rar S 3, rt "fa. ; , 4 . cen ee BB Ss » ’ ° 
“queutly heard iu. drawing rooms. An andaite ploy pe 5 tye oy ehiag ng strict time anu in GF cee ® passage in the wind instruments is | this great innovator of the present cen- 
“Written vy Beethoven for the pianolorte—ib was another they sup to the conuuctor’s beat. But i Swered by thestrings, suddenly take the ‘{ tury wili he be influenced in rating its 
from op. 26, if 1am not mistaken—was arranged tuese symphonic repasts have their Oe at | f -_ of the response half as slow again as be- ' value. Rubinstein classes it with the | 
‘or disarranged as a vocal composition; the” Veniences. Many people here compiain ts ore’ Is it for greater solemnity ofimpression? | «{,ohengrin” and ‘Meistersingers’ as | 
a of Thomas Moore, ‘‘And who is the they do not sleep weii, because their supper has soheng Meis g | 


Pies. a - ie om 80, We i j i ; " . , vie 

mai . were set to this arrangement; and it was - thus been hurried. Now, lam afraid OL indiges: end: this ee a ar: its | the best of Wagener’s compositions. | 
known as “Saint Jerome’s Love.” This ar-| tion, and when I eat a chicken in the be gph Si a \ aly human | von Bulow declared that “the introdue- 
Yaigement may be tound to-day in. aj| Vauxhall I choose always the moment of al aly Sh ms weak and trivial in com- , tion ta not savaseed by any other insane 
‘volume of ‘Sacred Songs,” edited by John | dante.” We are not original even 1 our arpuse parison with the superhuman solemnity ; passed oy any. uy ; 
j Liles. As the _ arrangement, seven | with- |, ments. In 1722 the poet Gay a Scag pale sot of what has just gone before. Apart from this, mental work of the kind.” Critical 
Out the words, is tuneful, no Woubt Thack- || trom London as joilows: | AS To ely music; the movement was admirably played; Mr. Sau | Judgment ranges from this point to that 
e@ray often heard it in houses frequented by him, || amusement of the town, it 18 entire y dae tet is especial . “ta . | eter ¥ . 

and it no doubt soothed him. Of all such liter: real. fiddles, bass viols and | hautvoys: biogha specially to be praised for his playing | Where it is termed “an incongruous 
ary offenders, however, “ Ouida ” is the most re- || jot poetical harps, lyres and reeds. myery. nie 6 first theme. The Scherzo was taken at mess,” “groping, foggy, and artiticial,”’ 
‘Markable, In-one novel her hero spends hours || pody is grown now as great @ juue the brisk tempoin which we used to hear it “vulgar und blatant,” “devoid of one 


t the organ nv : 6 ] masses ot : a . 2 ‘re in our tiume of poetry ; | : , 
Mndélssonn.”” Th” Mother” the tenor is ‘never atid kolks ot et donla not distinguish one tune iaewe to Ara mde muss rsivighey that we have salient musical idea, one purely musical 
Hite ah singing exquisite “airs of Palestrina,” | from another now daily dispfite. Bou oA ately, W ne ing it to go alittlemore moder conception.” It certainly is original 
and | ere are only two of many instances. ferent styies of Handel, Bononein. an ‘ OAL A e have mothitie to utaoadalnes thealiaht | Soneapeion.” "At sareninity ie Oclaea f 
Marion Crawford, by the way, made/a singular | peopie have now lorgotten Homer, any rel Fh wate pe edb de aay gr amend e tion | 
blunder in “ A Roman Singer,” vy unjustly cred- | and Cesar; or, ab ieast, they haye ost t PAY SEMIG ceiiabetr> to trie Coocrané tation Antes | sap ittinicat thee bearetce: sachet ae 
‘iting a well-known composer with the author- | yanks. For in London and Westminster, 1 & feel ntuhesn son hor fi aay Deans tnd arene SO | 
Hp pf an equally well-known opera. But who polite conversations, penesinois daily, voted to : ig notions about horn playing, but it | 2 . . Att ame 
these days of nervous haste is safe in, throw- | be uhe greatest man that ever lived,” Chane) Bj  Usdulle in accordance with German tradition, | ime in places it gropes, is devol | 
mes against the glass house ofa neighbor? | the names of the composers te Ww pet ada of 
a | ” or any modern, substitute -Paderewski° or il 
Pachmann for the once tamous possi? an 
Gay’s letter might be sent frcm Boston in the 


sent year of our Lord. . 
1 tag | ' Purire HALE, 





: . : ; i nf Fy es oh Ars wos pe get) {f z ; ty sae ny. n 
LL MATTEL ii . ecorda é with this view. M. Bh is” 
| einai \} @ great artist, but the Parisian taste often | 
The Symphony Concert. ee | hi a dade av to seek a thin, ° 
5 - Masal an athetic ) 
__ The concert of Saturday was heroic both ~ broader style that in culticasea in Gen 
a beginning and pice hay eenores ’ many; but in this march the oboe was more 
eroic”’ symphony giv 8 ears er OF ) broadly playea than fora long time past 
overture portrays an equally masculine and Beethoven here pictured feminine grief’ 
virile philosopher; both works are X- | ‘nota Mrs. Gummidge, but something akin 
amples of musical hero-worship, although - ¢9 what Tennyson meant in “Home th 
cast in such different moulds, That Wag-  y,oueht her warrior dead.” ries 
g 
ner was very much ie earnest about this The pauses, the orchestral sobs and sighs 
overture is sufficiently proven by his rescor- | that close the movement were & lendid! 
ing itin Zurich in 1855, 15 years after its | piven. The scherzo was taken fe ann: ie 
vege pee in Paris. One can imagine its propriately rapid pace, which was well sus- 
rather gloomy character to have sprung | tained by the orchestra. It is really the - 
from the semi-starvation of the composer | ¢rs¢ scherzo in musical history, for the 
in the French capital. In the reaction po of the second symphon ith 
from writing oneratic transcriptions, cor- # AEE AE 
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Bie A ape levi .z on this occasion it can | effect. Tl re pe 
OT the play ; $0 | at fh hi era ? 
Saaid tryed strings were almost per- | offensive. In justice to Mr. Muller, the | 
“fect, and had the wood-wind, which has | regular first trumpet player, it must be — 
“much to do in conjunction with the | noted that he was absent from his place, 
_gtrings, been equally successful, the | the second trumpet supplying it. A bad 
pertormance would have been a fine one. | feature of the slow movement was the 
' But there is nolonger any delicacy or {| jalse pitch of thedrums. ‘The timpani 
‘repose in the wind departments of the | are in C and G, but the player tuned the 
' orchestra since it fell under the present | © drum to almost © sharp, and as the 
eonductor’s hand. Coarseness and ; movement is in C min6r, it madea bad 
‘platantcy are the dominant traits that fundamental to pound C sharp instead 
distinguish this part of Nikisch’s band. | of C natural. It was particularly bad 
The very ending of the overture thatin when heard in unison with the contra- 
the wind should be barely breathed forth passes in the softer passages, 


was tooted out almost as if it was a fan- This is not an isolated case either, for it 
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fare. Whata difference from the days happens often that this drummer fails to 
when Gericke had his iron grip on thé tung his instrument to the correct pitch. 
orchestra and enforced delicacy and re- ' Gometimes both drums are out of tune. 
pose in every department where it er It may seem hypercritical to mention 
demanded and crushed every efiort Of this put if bad intonation is to be toler- 
grossness and vulgarity that showed 41.4 where will it stop? It is but one 
itself, where now it seems torevelinall j, igence of many that indicate the de- 
its ugliness: graded state of the orchestra since Ger- 
This coarseness and blatantcy is now jcke left it. To the pees mpg hoggier 
so much the habit of the orchestra, drummer, Mr. Simpsen, it can be sal 
where it formerly was unknown uncer that he ce ge oe ened 
'Nikisch’s predecessor, that what can and then use them discreetly an isti- 
| one Falters but that it is the taste of the cally. Anton Rubenstein recognized 
present conductor that demands it? It the importance of the timpant to the ex- 
is like the Irishman when given @ tent that when he conducted his Ocean 
giass of old whiskey, smooth as Oil, Symphony here in 4873, he gcteoraee 
he “liked Mother Murphy’s down on {jmpani player ef the orchestra, wi a 
Fedderal street better, because it burned artistic manner in which he played his 
all the way down.” It € yan pe oa part and for rm oie ory en co 
urphy’s whiskey that we get from the | gtruments, telling him he haan 
ind Se stinente of the orchestra about | Burope. 
all the time nowadays, with a yer of He certainly has not in the present im- 
RRPREO RODE BRS ee ending, | Poreation thes rules the whirlwind i he 
; Mer joins Ww) } S° corner of the or . Gre 
. The second gered on somgonw’ now one of the leading contrabass play. 
| was Chopin’s F minor Concerto, ers in the orchestra. r. Niki 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach as sojoist. It seems’) Qourse applied the modern touch to the 
as. if it was an bg lg Ragan expression of the symphony. papa 
upon the part of Mrs. beach 4Y ' phrases that should remain in : 
Chopin when we consider what BULPASE- | and exaggerating forte to fortissimo, and 
ing models De songapogemg een a sill double fortissimo even. wee yg 
, i have given us 0 0 Rf ise some human individuals . 
peach is a fede of innate ets | ra a 
and ample technique, and has done much Mr, Adamowsk! will be the soloist at 
in our concert halls that has called forth | she next concert, playing Max Bruch’s 
high praise. bios wesley vide OE a of Concerte in G minor, and ‘‘A Pastoral 
coheed are! howd on Sg lane gator Prelude,” by Chadwick, will be offered 
cer 
observed that makes the works of Cho-. as a novelty 
pin so fascinating. There was less of: 
‘the passionate element also than has | 
been evident in her former appearances. 
Tbe true artist, however, was ever pres- 
ent in her playing, and she was recalled 
| in acknowledgment of her efforts. = | 
| ‘fhe concert ended with the Eroica 
‘Symphony of Beethoven. Here again 
‘the ‘work of the strings was superb, 


——— 


WARREN DAVENPORT. | 
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net solos, etc., the pendulum seems to have 
swung too far in the direction of the ab- 
struse, the mystical and the gloomy. The 
dark key-note is sounded evenin the very 
first measures, where the sombre bass-tuba 
is added to the contrabasses. The perform- 
ance of the work was a good one, although 
the demon of exaggeration seized upon one 
chordand a kettiedrum note, which are 


| marked in the score with a simple ‘‘f,’’ 


but which became “‘sf/fz’’ in the interpreta- 
tion. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the soloist of 


the concert, and appeared in Chopin’s F | 


minor concerto. The public has recently 
had so much of Chopin, interpreted by such 
giants (in this school) as Paderewski and 
De Pachmann, that it was very bold, to say 
the least, for our Boston artist to make 
choice of such a work. Nevertheless the 
task was carried through with clearness 
and ability. One might have _ de- 
manded more of passion and aban- 
don, but eliminating these  require- 
ments, every moveinent was conscientiously 
and intelligently rendered. The first move- 
ment was rather square cut, and even the 
rubato effects of the second were made in 
cold blood, but the finale was the best part 
of the work, and was given with much 
grace and was welishaded. Much = ee 
and a monster floral tribute followed. Mrs. 
Beach only appears in public for charitable 
purposes, and proves the old saying that 
‘charity covereth a multitude of sins” un- 
true by the excellence of much of her work. 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Heroic’’ symphony began ° 


excellentiy; itis long since the orchestra 


has played with such steadiness and unity ° 


a8 were displayed in the first movement, 


and Mr. Nikisch seemed thoroughly en rup- 


port with the subject, so that the perform- 
ance equalled any ever given in Boston. 
The second movement was inferior, for not 


only was the orchestra often behind the | 


conductor’s beat, but certain ritenuto effects 


were introduced that never were authorized | 
by Beethoven. At least one can compli- , 


ment the performance of the movement in 
lts avoiding the error of extreme slowness ; 
Inany conductors sinin this respect; they 
Should remember Coleridge’s remark 
that the movement is “a funeral 
march in purple,’”’ that it is 
not pathos so much as_ brooding 
that is pictured, that it is Beethoven bury- 


ing his hopes of freedom and ot Napoleon, - 
and not a feminine tearfulness that forms a 


chief part of the picture. It was noticeable 


which the composer replaced the minuet, 
was more of a minuet than the movement 
| which bore that name in the first symphony. 
. Here all trace of dance effectis gone and 
the chatter of the world, forgetting its hero 
and all his deeds, is predominant. Yet the 
- trio, with its revelations of horn playing 
(it contains the most difficult and effective 
horn passages that had up to that 
time been written) is heroic and romantic 
too. If only our horn players could achieve 
a romantic and mellow tone! They play as 
, if they had trombones to deal with! There 
; was exquisite fiute and oboe work done in 
the variations that close the work, and just 
here one cannot help wishing that the com- 
poser had used trombones too, as he did in 
the finale of the fifth symphony (the first 
time those instruments were admitted into 
symphony) for the whole movement is not 
so heroic as that later finale. The capri- 
/ clous tempo was finely given, and the sym- 
| phony must be numbered with the suc- 
- cesses of the season. Louis C. ELson, 


pre - 7 OO i. 


THIRTEENTH CONCERT. 
, The programme of the Symphony concert in 
‘ Music hall, Saturday eveding, Jan. 23, was: 


) | 

| Wagner. A Faust Overture. 

Chopin. Concerto for Pianoforte in F 
| 
| 
| 


minor. 

| Allegro.—Adagio.—Rondo. 

- Beethoven. Symphony No.3. “Heroic.” 
llegro con _ brio.—Adagio assai 

(Marcia funebre).—Scherzo (Alle- | 


Soloist: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 


~ Theoverture of Faust in solitude was first 
performed at Dresden in 1844. It seems the | 
music did not please Wagner, who, after hear- | 
_ing suggestions from Liszt, whom Wagner | 


gro vivace).—Finale. | 


’ always sought for advice, the overture was re- | 
written in 1855. Like most worksfrom great | 
composers, it was founded on a poem; that is, | 
j the poem suggested and inspired the music, | 
though the music does not pretend to picture | 
Faust or Gretchen. The overture commenced | 
) in very subdaed tones from the brass, but soon 
got away from its confinement, making’ its | 
usual noisy demonstration. The performance 
asa whole was unsatisfactory; at times very 


- good, at others, rough in quality, disjointed in - 


rhythm. The reading of the score was decided- 
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MUSICAL. 


" Bverybody musical takes an interest in Mrs. The Symphony Concert. 
: eac », because sheis musical, modest, finely The concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra fn 


- 


neated, anda Boston woman. She has on Music Hall, last evening, opened with Wagner’s inscru- 
Siuimer cocasiOns done exceptionally fine work, table **Faust” overture. That ever-reliable incentive to 
fai did at this concert; but she proved inade- acute melancholia has long been before a world more 
‘quate to the difficulties she put before herself. °F less interested in discovering its meaning, but its 


Ww ‘ 
ah 


@ \ 
fF, . 


Siam ; ifficul- | Mystery remains as elusive as ever. Some ingenuous 
oa rf a ages aegis Serie but peryertedly imaginative people have, from time to 
deah yt ‘ar rs. Beach at present possesses. time, plunged into its dark profound and returned pant- 
‘While Mrs. Beach played correctly all the ing to the surface with what they deemed an Interpreta- 
abe om d in some instances showed good per- tionof its meaning, but they have not succeeded in 


making followers and have left the world as vague and 
ception of the music, “her rendition failed to | ascomfortless on the subject as it was before. As 


\a 


fy) 3 
‘, Ws 


4 


Apa . | music this overture has the same frolicsome flexibility 
DENS out or produce that noble. refined 7 and the same winsome cheerfulness that are such pleas- 
‘ment required and demanded. A eget ing qualities in Sepp perd ose send . _— ~ aoe 
ya ‘ hine in far more | As a tone poem it is lacking In that plainness of purpose 
" oe d make Mrs op ianist and lucidity of treatment that characterize the equally 
brilliant, artistic colors as @ pianist. cacophonous and no less fervid overtures that are 
- ‘The great Heroic symphony has been many pour forth nen anenee a ery oe the oon, in 
Beer Bos | . es | broad catacoustics and.simple but effective polyphony 
time ei s heard in ton Music hall; rege by wooing felines ignorant of any music but that of na- 
‘with satisfaction, at others, with more re 688 jture. We fear that the Solution of this ugly musical 
dis o conductors give us | problem must be delayed un ose other problems, 
the ar? ectative roading, and soit has a ey motion and squaring the circle, are solved. 


hether this be so or not, the overture is as depress: 
to pass that the true traditional reading | ingly dreary, as drearily dry and as dryly dishearten- 


: ing on a twentieth hearing as it was On & first. It was 
, cmt nip ne pes ran deere read and plaved with much dramatic intensity of feel- 


much, for it resembles those picture aberra- 


| tions o1 the famous Turner, that were 80 con- 
bringing all the emotional feelingsinto | fysed that 1t made no difference whether they 


Pe The orchestra was notatits | were hung upside down, or not, It was followed by # 
| 


. hopin’s Concerto in F-minor, the solo part of which 
bes as in parts beauti- wan played by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. We have been £0 
fa hole was slowand gurfeited on Chopin of late by such unapproachable 

Chopin interpreters as de Pachmann and Paderewski, 


‘ing, but whether it was read wightly or wrongly it is | | 
be entirely su- not easy to say; and after all it does not seem to matter By 


; 
ei 


i 


a 
a 


that it is to be regretted Mrs. Beach did not select ff 


‘a work from some other composer, to say nothing of 


the exciting of comparisons, which, in the very nature 
of things, became inevitable. Her performance, how- i} 


da’ icate technique and its fluent ease. In ptyle it wes 
oie croakers The last movement finical and wanting in breath ant 
‘about the usual, careful treatment it generally yeast 
‘receives. Theconcertas a whole was not so oes applause sad lis that rowan _ nem: 
enjoyable as the previous one. 


t, on 
_ hony. ' 
: JamEs M, TRACY. the whole, depart widely 


. There were some liberties, 4 one 
Ah! cription, taken with the temp ’ ane ies 
¥ or two new and obtrusively unneces , len 
The Musical Courier, of New York, expresses iis dis- on A, gata in — Liga a hy and an 
approval of our recentcomments on Wagner’s dreary oe i ces indicated by the composer; 
“Koyst" overture, by pronouncing them “downright gether the interpretation was spirited 


fairly entitled to the vigor- 


, tr 
her want-of it,” whatever that esting. he playing of the orches 
bare i tee beneee evidently lost his head, and/ throughout. The soloist at the next concer 


f the programme 
lucid ideas and lucid Eng-| Mr. T. Adamowski. The novelty © oe 
Mah, 4 his es ammgpeny our ctleninal distaste for this over- | will bea symphony by Spohr, not pefore heard att 
ture, which he cails a “noble torso,” expressing at the concerts. 
saametime an undying regret that lt should have re- | 


as a whole, was abundant in 


ver, may be warmly pean for ite grace, its neat and § 


; 
| 


i 


an ae ae pom’ 
mained uncompleted: But a torso, noble or otherwise, | “Funny world, fannier people, funniest of *11, | 


ing 
is a etatue thet has been completed. and deprived of its’ musiceritice!” This is perhaps ting asa summing 
head and limbs. That our censor should have been up of its writer’s sad estimate of fo ay gol . 
thrown into a mental muddle is excusable whenitis relation to Wagnerism; but he ehould asa : 
considered that be is suffering under an attack of that “funniest of ali” list, some eritics of mu So 
mo-t distressing and most bprain-fuddling of afflictions, cause he is deliciously funny. However, Boar alt 
Wagnermania. There Is something deeply touching ip, angry with him, on the contrary we bens tn  oreriDk 
that mental strablemus which caused the Courier man | cerest sympathies in his bour of unfortu ae renter 
first to condemn our criticism as purblind and then to| ander Wagner rabies; and wish hima speedy 
condemn it for its want of purblindness. Of couree, We | tion to health and common sense. 
understand thet he objects to our remarks anent the 
overture; but it is dreadfulto reflect that the state of 
mind into which he was thrown by them prevented him 
irom expressing himeelf intelligently ; caused him, as it | 
were, to foam at the mouth; caused bim in fact, to be-- 
come as obscure as to meaning, as’ is the overture to 
whose defence he rushes. His reproof of us winds up: 
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th the usual . 
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eame to listen to 
which included selec 
‘Chopin and Beethoven. | 


sj iy 
: . ie, ) 


| a 
ing than was afforded by Wagner’s “*Faust’s| the tone pictures was ma 


Overture.” The theme,which is replete with | the co 
| passionate sentiment and dramatic feeling, 


| was interpreted by Nikisch with wonderful pial enthusiastical ly appre da 
vigor, and the oadanie was executed nt audience... _. | SRT aa 
the. orchestra with beautiful effect an Mrs. Beach was not altogether. 
pied ria putting herself before such an aud 
longings, amd the bitter complaints and concerto. I: 


She is a ve 
eurses of Faust found grand expression in| vif 
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6 stormy discontent, the indefinite so large an auditorium in Chop ieee r 
musician of excellent parts; and an artis 


the harmonious altos and the sudden drop- | who shows in her. limited appearances in 


ping into pathetic tremors~while the effect concert. work a distinct devotion | 
of distant tones and sudden modulation of | chosen field of effort. Her pla 
‘notes, introduced here and th 
poetic suggestiveness to the whole which | taking, but when she enters Int th 
was cordially appreciated bv the audience. | formance of such a work as. 
Chopin’s concerto for pianoforte in’ F , tat 
minor, the orchestration of which was ar-| made very apparent. Lhe’ emotional « 
ranged by the composer himself,was played | ‘acteristics of Chopin’s compositions ma 
by Mrs. Beach, the soloist of the evening. 
|| Mrs. Beach’s playing was very skilful.| of Paderewsk é 
ane as nines was marked by rare sentiment | Mrs. Beach, in last evening’s pe 
an elicacy. 
markable talent in her interpretation of the the desired prominence, and for this 
second movement in _ the concerto, and} t : 
though there was nothing original in her} ated. The brilliant rondo also ms 
interpretation she gave full expression | 


ACS 
v ihipok 


mands upon a player which Mrs. Bea 


| with which it is pregnant, work .was. characterized by so much 
- The orchestra accompaniments, though | nestness, and was s0 free from ostenté 
cold and weak at first, improved wonder-} that she was heartily coment “by 
fully in the last movement, and the quick, | applause of the audience as she ende 
vivacious, almost. sportive ‘tempo with | 
which it concluded, produced a very agree- | 
_ able impression. | stage. 
|! My. Nikisch’s admirable reading of Bee-" [fn his re 
'thoven’s third symphony arrested the 
attention of the audience, who sat through, 
| | listening to the four movements with 
almost spellbound watchfulness. 7 
| The bold, vigorous, movement, swelling . 
gredually to a arond dianseqo and sudden! ' ‘Mr. T. Ad 
‘dropping to a series of hero’c staccati, pant | ; 
the dramatic climaxes in the adagio,afforded | ae ase ee ty a Aa one aner 
| ‘a sublime contrast to the mournful strains, aC minor, Max Brut 
‘the solemn chords and the pathe almost | <3" 4; . nor, Ma * 
heartrending notes which pervaded the, Violin in G minor, George W. © 
|| ,second movement. 
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too strongly developed in tne playing 
‘and De . 
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to the wonderful and fantastic beauties | evidently uneaua! to at present, yet all 
| so much 


ere, added a, ways strictly correct, intelligent an pain Q 
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She displayed almost re-| failed to give this element in the cone sto 
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she irs 3 sorrow, the impotent despair | dances by Dvorak. ie Ee 
c 


|| | gradual anging to triumphant Bop . i i 
and the struggling, quivering feeling with | 
| | which the movement was pregnant, were | 
| | peautifully expressed by the orchestra, wio | 
| displayed their powers to excelient advan- | 


the audience. 


| Mr. T. Adamowski will be the soloist at Symphony Orchestra was of psig interest 
ae week's concert, and the programme | to Keston people, as it was closely ¢ onnected. 


M i! be as follows: 

Symphony No, 3, in C minor..............Spohr 
haa le First time at these concerts.) e 
Concerto for violin, in G min 

_A pastoral prelude. ove ceccecccesOhadwick | 
| (First time.) 


Three Slavonic dances.......+sceceesee++Dvorak 


with a lady who ranks high both as_ n 
and composer. The appearance of Mrs. | 


' | 


Xaver Reiter, once first horn player of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has recently made | j, jn three movements, 


tear with the Detroit Symphony Orches.'| year 1829, when Chopin had_ bare 
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"| livine in Warsaw, and was fi 
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ry recall after she had retired from the 
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jy'romantio, especially when the drum came MUSICAL. 


‘in, in the wrong place, which was of course an —_ _ mar 
- Everybody musical takes an interest in Mrs. The Symphony Concert. | — : wipe 
Beach, because she is musical, modest, finely | Theconcert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in & Mrs, Beach Makes a Favorable Impres-|, 
educated, anda Boston woman. She has on Music Hail, last evening, opened with Wagner’s inscru- sion as the Piano Soloist. 
former occasions done exceptionally fine work, table Faust” overture. That ever-reliable incentive to | Music Hall was crowded last night 
‘and did at this concert; but she proved inade- acute melancholia has long been before a world more f with the usual attentive audience, who 
‘quate to the difficulties she put before herself. °F less interested in discovering its meaning, but its | eame to listen to an attractive programme,} Chovin and Beethoven’s “Eroica” sym- 
‘This concerto of Chopin’s bristles with difficul- mystery remains as elusive as ever. Some ingenuous § | which included selections from Wagner,| phony. — 
ties, technical and artistic, requiring more of | but peryertedly imaginative people have, from time to & | | Chopin and Beethoven. The “Faust” overture has but rarely had 
so than Mrs, Beach at present possesses. | ‘ime, plunged into its dark profound and returned pant. | Itis seldom that. the Symphony orchestra) so good a performance as that given bv Mr. 


‘| has better opportunities for effective play-| Niki : 
: rrectly all the ing to the surface with what they deemed an interpreta- | » Yy-| Nikisch on this occasion, and the beauty of 
While Mrs Beach played correctly tonof its meaning, but they } | img than was afforded by Wagner’s “Faust’s| the tone pictures was made delightfully 
notes, and in some instances showed good per- 8» ey have not succeeded in ‘9 Misi . de ¢ 
' ; making followers and have left the world as vague and Overture.” The theme,whichis replete with | Clear throughout the composition. The 
ception of the music, her rendition failed to | ascomfortless on the subject as it was before. As Bi | passionate sentiment and dramatic feeling, | Metts of the work of the orchestra in, this 


: | music this overture has the same frolicsome fiexibill : | 3 inter iki number of the programme were uickly 
bring out or produce that en oo and the same winsome gnaeetainace that are sued naae. 7 rim ge aat 9 ies Gin rea by | ding: enthusiastically appreciavad..By 7 
ment required and demanded. Asmaller hall | ing qualities in abstruse problems in conic equations | a xecuted by | audience. 


would make Mrs. Beach shine in far more | As a tone poem it is lacking in that plainness of purpose | the orchestra with beautiful effect and, Mrs. Beach was not altogether wise in 
Laind and lucidity of treatment that characterize the equally | vith i di ‘ndef} putting herself before such an audience in 
brilliant, artistic colors as @ pianist. cacophonous and no less fervid overtures tha: are | 16 stormy discontent, the indefinite so large an auditorium in Caopin’s familiar 


The great Heroicsymphony has been many | poured forth in the silence of night under the moon, in | vores soe ye ot ae B pond Ane concerto. ye ai. vou pitted player, a 
times heardin Boston Music hall; sometimes broad catacoustics and.simple but effective polyphony ||| the harmonious altos and the sudden drop- Fsc iowa: hae Teta bein ecco ye 
with satisfaction, at others, with more or less by wooing felines ignorant of any muelc but that of ne || ping into pathetic tremors—while the effect concert work a distinct devotion to her 


ture. We fear thatthe solution of this ugly musical of distant tones ¢ ati ." : 
displeasure. Hardly two conductors give us | problem must be delayed until those other problems, || notes, Be ee et hice ane fhefe, added vd rao 2M pd ot Soe te er ant eae 
Giaplensnre, ears veaing, and soit has | perpetual motion and squaring the circle, are solved: Ml] | | poetié eugmestiveness to the whole which | faking, Ot rae a work. as. the Chopin 
cat , “i | ||| was cordially apprecia i | Pantera avis x Te ; ‘ 

come to pass that the true traditional reading | ingly dreary, as drearily dry and as dryly dishearten- § iL Chopin’s rare acy tor ao ro how na Aig ake ohh Nepenoe te Bu Sh oie aco 
has become one of the lost arts. From this | ing ona twentieth hearing as it was On a first. If was | | minor, the orchestration of which was ar-| ma‘le very apparent. The neater pig 
has become one of ‘he oe erooptions taken | Fesd,end played Wt ae eae ea TT ae Oy och tir sclotst of the cvemiue, | toon sttonsly developed tn tho. playing 

ee | . : oh roe | | MPS. BEACH, US SO ening, too strongly developed in the playing 
to Mr. Nikisch’s reading would be entirely su- not easy to say; and after ali it does not seem to matter Bi Mrs. BKeach’s playing was very skiiful.| of Paderewsky and De Pachmann, but 


perfluous. The first movement is of great much, for it resembles those picture aberra- and at times was marked by rare sentiment | Mrs. Beach, in last evening’s performance 


, tions ot the famous Turner, that were 80 COn-| land dadelicac She displayed +e Vite ha 
’ 3 y. 16 displayed almost re- aile PP ; 
power, bringing all the emotional feelings intO | fused that it made no djflerence whether they ' markable talent in her interpretation of the | Fale te ee en coe anirt ar thie relebes 


constant play. The orchestra was not at its were hung upside down, or not, It was followed by | yd second movement in the concerto, and the lovely adavio was but little appreci- 


; | Chopin’s Concerto in F-minor, the solo part of which | || though there was nothing original in her} ate : ili ; ; 
best. The funeral march was in parts beauti- o., played by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. We have been £0 | | |linterpretation she grave fill expression ated. The brilliant rondo also makes de 
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fully expressed, but asa whole was slowand gurfeited on Chopin of late by such unapproachable jf ‘to the wonderful and fantastic beauties | mands upon a player which Mrs. Beach 1s 


vont | ' evidently unequal to at present, yet all her 
draggy. The thirdimovement with its bright, Chopin interpreters as de Pachmann and Paderewski, | with which it is pregnant. Over was characterized by so much ear 


that it is to be regretted Mrs. Beach did not select. The orchestra accompaniments, though 3 rs ‘re ster ae 
quick sparkle was finely played, thestrings ©X- 4 work from some other composer, to say nothing of | cold and weak at first, improved wonder- et ane evil gocher A rcp DReeny ery ‘the | 
celling in soft, fine, precise quality oftone, such the exciting of comparisons, which, in the J lg re | | fully in the last movement, and the quick, f a plause of the audience as she ended her | | 
as is seldom heard in this orchestra in latter of things, became inevitable. Her performane Sand | : vivacious, almost_ sportive | tempo with | playing, and had an additional complimen- 

ever, may be warmly praised for its grace, its neat ant which it concluded, produced a very agree- {tary recall after she had retired from the 
days. It was keenly relished by nota few of | delicate technique and its fluent cate. In style it was, able impression. stage. 


‘ anit . ; . 
, [ ment received perhaps, somewhat finical and wanting in breath and | Mr. Nikisch’s admirable reading of Bee- ; ading of the No. 3 Beeth 

| the croakers. The last move 1 passion; but the effort, asa whole, was abundant in | |‘ thoven’s third symphony arrested the Pe oe “Eroica " Mr Nikiseh mice 

about the usual, careful treatment it generally | )jeasing interest and was fairly entitled to the vigor: § | attention of the audience, who sat through, ited and Cocived the highest praise, the 

‘receives. Theconcertas a whole was not so “a applause noe y a =rtga * wore rewarded ae eves re ne je all hay So with beauties of the several movement standing 
| : : @ coneert ended W ecthoven's a8 most spelibound watcniuiness, ; slief i 
enjoyable as the previous one. phony. The reading accorded the work, did not, 00 The bold, vigorous movement, swelling ri ll bold relief in the performance of the 

JamuEs M. TRACY. the whole, depart widely from the conventional one. # gradually to a grand diapason and suddenly Mr. T. Adamowski, violinist, is the sol arf 
Ah? cription, taken with the tempi here and there, and one the dramatic climaxes in the adagio,afforded 18% Bex mae of 1 he east . iy bey 
; or two new and obtrusively unnecessary rallentandos a sublime contrast to the mournful strains, ’ Sein C min nC las rnoh ae Pe fee par 2 : 
fusical Court York, e 3iis dis-| were made inthe funeral march and an occaslu™ ie solemn chords an e pathetic, almosé | >s753, i, G minor, + | Re t | 
The Musical Courier, of New York, expresse | Weglect. of some of the more elgnificant heart-rending notes which pervaded the violin in G minor, George W. Chadwic s 
approval of cur recentcomments on Wagner’s dreary nuances indicated by the composer; but taken alto hanaadl caaeaenent: A Pastoral E relude” and three Slav onic 

‘“FPausi” overture, by pronouncing them “downright | gether the interpretation was spirited and fairly ck pa sighing eoageet. the impotent despair , dances by Dvorak. $4 
surblind eriticiem, or rather want-of It,” whatever that esting. ‘The playing of the orchestra was aciml™ gradually changing to triumphant hope, | —-—- _—-—— 

Tay mean. Our censor evidently lost his head, and | throughout. The soloist at the next concert 15 to be a ee strage sine. quivering feeling with | SYMPHONY CONCERT eae 
with it, his command over lucid 1deas and lucid Eng-| Mr. T. Adamowski. The novelty of the PE OET ese | which the movement was pregnant, wero | ° 
lish, In his horror at our criminal distaste for this over- will oe symphony by Spohr, not before heard at these §) pat hn tpn Epo ot eng ad A om ‘The programme of the concert given in 

> ‘ ” con ° . : =} ~ . 
py rap pei grime ye a aed te: | ee deel Neihart ose | page. Wich were thoroughly appreciated by | Music Hall Saturday night by the Boston 
mainec uncempleted: But a torso, noble or otherwise, | “Funny world, funnier people, funniest of *1l, nea Me Tr yy Ait be. the sololet at | Symphony Orchestra was of unusual interest 
is a etatue that has been completed and deprived of its music critics!” This is perhaps outting as 4 pum tm . PB seapallnlfe soloist a Best a. as it wa ola hoe 
head and limbs. That our censor should have been up of its writer’s sad estimate of human existence e | will hy . sencers and the programme to 2oston people, ely Conner! 
thrown into a mental muddle 1s excusable when itis relation to Wagnerism; but he should bave added ao ect ne “ pee’ ; with a lady who ranks high both as musician 
con Er sring ane pore beals < ‘galing See eintions. “tasatont o0 aaa vitebe aah 7 une? aoe cannot be | caeeh anid (First time at these concerts.) and composer. ‘The appearance of Mrs. H. Hy 
mo-t distressing and most braln-fuddling of afflictions, cause he Is deliciously funny. o : ” Concerto for violin, in G minor.......+.... Bruch Jaach as a soloi ici- 
Wagnermania. There is something deeply touching Io angry with him; on the contrary we tender him ot | A pastoral prelude - * dha jobs pe A, Beach as a soloist has been pleasantly antici- 
that mental strablemus which caused the Courier man | cerest sympathies in his bour of unfortunate su! tore: | (First time.) pated. and no composition better calculated to 
first to condemn our criticism as pores —_ then to| ander Wagner rabies; and wish hima speedy resto’ | Three Slavonic dances veoeceeeess Dvorak | bring out the ability of a pianist could have 
» YS 88. e - MER 4, 
condemn it for its want of purblindcness couree, We | tion to health and common sense nadn chosen then the seco 2 wuniber Ga aie | 


understand thet he objecta to our remarks anent the cenintaneamtitmanngrtine | Xaver Rei é ro 
| eiter, once first horn player of the | ¢,ame, Chopin’s concerto in F minor, op. 21, 
| 


overture; but itis dreadfulto reflect that the state of “ | 
mind isto which he was thrown by them prevented him Boston Symphony Orchestra, has tecently made | 5; jy three movements, and dates from the 
irom expressing himeelf intelligently; caused him, as it | & success with the Detroit Symphony Orches. year 1829, when Chopin had barely reached 
were, to foam at the mouth; caused him in fact, to be- tra, ' manhood " Tt was composed while he wa 
come as obecure as to meaning, as is the overture to | (livin | Ww Seo ee tat vlagearal 
whose defences he rushes. His reproof of us winds up: | living in Warsaw, play ik 





| mensurate to the size of the hall; but it was 
| THE SYMP HONY. crystalline clearness, and the precision with — | 
| _both hands moved together was a model. for 
students. In the matter of tempo, too, her 
PRINCIPAL MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE | fingers freely responded; the fioriture and- the 
WEEK LAST PAST. slighter embellishments were played with ad- 
mirable freedom and delicacy, while the bravura 


| wrt Tt passages presented no difficulties Whatever. Mrs, 
® WAGNER AND CHOPIN PERFORMED LAST Beach was warmly received, and was recalled with 


NIGHT—THE HOPEKIRK RECITAL TUES- ®% eat heurtiness. 
int a Caw as” Cr ae 
DAY—MISS LUNDE’S CONCERT. 


| 


Chopin’s F minor concerto was hardly in the 
right place between Wagner’s “A Faust Over- (ON Y (RC H KSTR A 
ture” and the “Heroic” symphony. In spite of ; } 
: rope to: -” this, however, the programme of the thirteenth 
oston Symphony concerts Symphony, rehearsal and concert, proved in many 
2a respects one of the most enjoyable of the season. 

‘Next week’s con- Every successive performance of the overture 

t, Adamowski as soloist under the direction of Mr. Nikisch reveals some- 


ae inor ry pe thing more of its titanic strength and its depths 
m , 


of expression. Without doubt it isa great work, ‘ONCER TL 

one that is destined to live. That Wagner him- / at ° 

self, after an interval of ten years, during which 

he was absorbed by other matters of greater im 

port, should have felt impelled to give 2ER BT 2 aT Q Pp M 
more complete expression to the ideas ' ; Q 
embodied in the original score by re-writing it 
and this, notwithstanding his belief at one time 
that the work no longerinterested him shows how 
strongly it appealed to his nature. 

In the vigorous, yet finished performance, there 
»was no evidence of fatigue on the partof the ;pyp “Coriolan.’’ 
jplayers, who have just returned from 
'a periodical concert-trip. Their work 
jwas characterized by unwonted precision 
» and virility, and this applies with equal force to 
' Mr. Niklsch’s conducting. It is doubtful, too, if 
) the ‘“‘Heroic” has ever been given in this city more st time. ) 

_ effectively or in a manner more in accord with the 
| Spirit of its text. The titanic grandeur of the first 
;}movement and the pathos of the second never 
}seemed more completely revealed. The scherzo, 
} too, was given with delightful buoyancy, the pian- 
issimo effects being unusually delicate. NY in C major, No. 2. 
Throughout the performance the playing was of 
ahigh order of excellence. Messrs. Mole and 
Santet fairly surpassed themselves, and the strings 
have seldom, if ever, done more exquisite work. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the soloist. Her 
} reading of the concerto was distinguished by its 
musicianly qualities and its simplicity. Ifit con- ,OIST: 
tained few evidences of breadth or passion, if was 
} Also free from the suspicion of sentimentalism. 
4 The rubato was used sparingly and with much 7% KN BISEL. 
} skill; and many artistic effects throughout, the 
performance more than sufficed to show the 
musical stuff that Mrs. Beach is made of. Of her 
technical work, little can be said but words of 
praise. It is true that in power it was not com- 
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KEEN, > RI ae Rca: ae Oh a eee | , ystalline clearness, and the precision with which 
“d be! REL, both hands moved together was a model for 
| | | | eee students. In the matter of tempo, too, her 
, ne M PRINCIPAL MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE | fingers freely responded; the fioriture and the 
ss rs: WEEK LAST PAST. slighter embellishments were played with ad- 
‘ing was e page th aap apy mirable freedom and delicacy, while the bravura 
at rimeos he performance ! : : passages presented no difficulties whatever. Mrs. 
¢ “A Faust WAGNER AND CHOPIN PERFORMED LAST Beach was warmly received, and was recalled with 
’s interpretation 0 aus aa pate Eases ee i a 
ture’’ Scaas it Malmost interesting, al- | NIGHT—THE HOPEKIRK RECITAL TUES. great heartiness. 
‘ah ea : . ’s peculiar Te, | 
soueh it is tacking in Wagner ul \Y—MISS LUNDE’S CONCERT. 
riginality. His original plan ap tlie DAY—MISS LUNDE’S CONCER 
sat evmphony, with this as the rst mMove- PT A" eager ene ee f 
n ay but the plan was never carried out. It Chopin’s F minor concerto was hardly in the 


ed ‘ Tor ny¢aA ) ToAA £ (Yr ) »? 66 ‘ : on ' 
$a ncomplete in many ways. ui aad right place between Wagner’s **A Faust Over- | 
"The Beethoven symvhony No. 3, stytec 


et ture’ and the ‘Heroic?’ symphony. In spite of 
bi faoie,”” was, finely | rongor ee saat’ Cason ) | this, however, the programme of the thirteenth 
{ Be cince the Boston Symphony concerts | Symphony, rehearsal and concert, proved in many yy rye o 14 
| ae sounded. The funeral march received a respects one of the most enjoyable of the season. ees 
masterly rendering and the Newt ahek'< a Kvery successive performance of the overture 
¢ “gi Toole no TET. Adamowski as soloist under the direction of Mr. Nikisch reveals some- 
sad ewe novelties in orchestral musio-—Spone 8 thing more of its titanic strength and its depths 
symphony No. 3, in © minor, and “A Pastora of expression. Without doubt it isa great work, 
relude’’ by Chadwick. one that is destined to live. That Wagner him- 
self, after an interval of ten years, during which 
he was absorbed by other matters of greater im 
port, should have felt impelled to give 
nore complete expression to the _ ideas 
embodied in the original score by re-writing it 
and this, notwithstanding his belief at one time , 
that the work no longerinterested him shows how — 
strongly it appealed to his nature. 
[n the vigorous, yet finished performance, there 
Was no evidence of fatigue on the part of the 
Dlayers, Who have just returned from 
a periodical concert-trip. Their work 
was characterized by unwonted © precision 
and virility, and this applies with equal force to 
Mr. Niklsch’s conducting. It is doubtful, too, if 
the **Iferoic” has ever been given in this city more 
effectively or in a manner more in accord with the 
spirit of its text. The titanic grandeur of the first 
-movement and the pathos of the second never 
seemed more completely revealed. The scherzo, 
Loo, Was given with delightful buoyancy, the pian- 
issimo effects being unusually delicate. 
Throughout the performance the playing was of 
ahigh order of excellence. Messrs. Mole and 
Santet fairly surpassed themselves, and the strings 
have seldom, if ever, done more exquisite work. 
Mrs. H. WH. A. Beach was the soloist. Iler 
reading of the concerto was distinguished by its 
musicianly qualities and its simplicity. If it con- AOIST: 
tained few evidences of breadth or passion, it was 
ulso free from the suspicion of sentimentalism. 
The rubato was used sparingly and with much 7% KNERISESE,. 
skill; and many artistic effects throughout. the 
performance more than sufliced to show the 
musical stuff that Mrs. Beach is made of. Of her 
technical work, little can be said but words of 
praise. It is true that in power it was not com- 
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Scherzo. Finale; Allegro, 
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PROGRAMME. 
(First time. ) 

SOLOIST: 


ONCERTO for VIouin, in G minor. 


(First time at these Concerts.) 


SYMPHONY No. 


Andante Grave: 


| 
4 


THREE SLAVONIC DANCES. 


Allegro moderato.._Adagio.—Finale: 
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Boston 
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The Symphony Concert. 
It was a wise proceeding to resuscitate 
Spohr, for the world at present passes him 


by with altogether too much supercilious- ‘ 


ness. Genius ought not to causé@ talent te 
be forgotten, and the overwhelming great- 
ness of Beethoven in the symphonic tieid 
should not obliterate the sweetness and 
calm of Spohr’s orchestral writings. 
composer was not a reformer; he took the 
symphony just as Mozart had left it, andthe 
influence of the ‘Jupiter’ symphony may 
readily be perceived in the fugato of the 
finale of the symphony of Saturday. Of 
Beethoven and a broad and passionate 
school, Spohr desired to know nothing, his 
formalism was opposed to anything that 
seemed iconoclastic in music, at least in the 
instrumental forms, and ingenuity took the 
place of fervor in all his symphonies. 

The symphony in C minor, given at this 
concert, has pretty themes, overfiowing 
With meindy, but its first movement bas no 
real development, and there is a sameness 
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* un eatire conflagration, in the interpreta-. 


The | 


it 
feeling, 


in the first three movements that is not | 
$Spohr’s sweetly piping muse is excellent com- 


permissible in symphonic work, the Scherzo 


being anything buta good example of the - 


character of this movement. The finale, 
however, make3 someamends. The work 
was well piayed, not with great precision, 
but with a certain power and ‘schwung”’ 
that was effective. The work of the cellos 


. pany at times. 


7 ) the modern com- 
| was entirely 
his element, and there was fire, yes hy | 


tion. Louis C. Enson. 


_ THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
Pius 


» Viv we? . 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the fourteenth symphony 


concert was as follows: 


Spohr: Symphony No. 8, in C minor. 
Bruch: Violin concerto No. 1, in G minor. 
ete Aaa A pastoral prelude. 

vorak: Three Slavonie dances. 

Mr. T. Adamowski was the violinist. 


Itis a refreshing thing to hear a work like 
the Spohr C-minor symphony now and then; 
awork admirably organic in constraction, in 
which everything makes for beauty, and in 
which the composer’s musical invention does 
not go lame after the first step or two. It is in 
no sense the work ot a giant, but 
is eminently the work of a _  fine- 
cultivated and genially inspired 
musician. One cannot always be titanic, and 


Only once in the whole sym- 
phony did we find anything actually common- 


- place: the theme ofthe fugafo in the last move- 


and violas in the second movement, and - 


the woodwind in the third, may be com- 
mended, and the fugato of the fisale was 
quite clear and well balanced. 


| its 


Mr. ‘I’. Adamowski deserves the heartiest | 


congratulations on the success he achieved 
in Bruch’s violin concerto; it was given 
witha breadth and yetarefinement that 
overtopped anything that he has yet 
achieved, and it suggested possibilit:es that 
I had not suspected, much as It have appre- 
ciated the poetic intelligence of the artist. 
A most sympathetic tone, a direct and 
inauly interpretation quite in line with the 
work, aconstant purity of intonation, and 
fulland broad bowing, were a few of the 
many creditable points of the performance. 

As to the work itself, this concert in G 
minor is the best instrumental composition 
of the master. It is far above the other 
two viviin concertos that he has written 
(the third was played at Dusseldorf by 
Joachim this summer for 
and it may be ranked above 
delssohn concerto, which 
card of every new 
and not so very far from the Beethoven 
concerto, with which it has this in common, 
it grows weaker towards the end, its chief 
beauty being in its first portions. 

Mr. Chadwick’s “Pastoral Prelude’ was 


the Men- 


a disappointment; it began at once with a | 


drone-bass, and gavea few bird-calls} that 
seemed to come direct from the Wagnerian 
scores, but it was rather bombastic than 
pastoral, and seemed either a dilution or a 
parody of ‘‘Waldweben” with most of the 
work transferred from the strings to the 
woodwind. Its scoring was ambitious 
enough, butits themes were rather vague, 
and even the instrumentation was paled by 
the Slavonic dances by Dvorak (why not 
Spellthis name ‘Dyorjak” and give some 
ldea of its 


pronunciation?) which were | 


hardly escape noticing the strong likeness be- | 


ment—which fugato is admirably written, by 
the way—hbas all too much the air of having 
been picked out of some _ text-book 
counterpoint. It isso nicely adapted to facile 
imitative development that, as if sure of 
own contrapuntal suggestiveness, 
seams to think it superfluous really to say 
anything for itself. In the Larghetto one can 


tween Spohr and Gounod, only one could well 


; 


say that Spohr was Gounod plus something 
else. The symphony was beautifully played. 

If Mr. Chadwick meant to give his audience a 
surprise by calling his latest orchestral work a 
pastoral, he certainly succeeded. One usually 


associates the lazy, dreamy, patulae-sub-teg- | 
mine fagi side of country life with the word | 
pastoral, and here we have a bright, lively, | 


chattering mevement, full enough of a certain 


| rusticity, if you will, but in mo wise suggestive 
of that peaceful repose which it is conven- 
|. tional to seek in the country. But the music is 


| none the worse for not being the conventional. 
the first time), | 


is the visiting - 
comer that plays violin, | 


| 


| 


? ingly fine; but, 


| 
| 
| 


' Bruch cencerto. 


' poetic beauty of sentiment, 


pastoral; it is bright, taking, cleverly written, 
and charming in effect. 

The Dvordék dances are bustling, lively noisy 
pieces, rather vulgar in character and commen- 
place in effect. Onlyin the last oneof the 


vevery kind q.. 


| 
| 


In | 


it 


three, which might be entitled “Turkish March | 
from the Ruins of Athens to Somerville,” do we | 


| find any real piquancy of humor. 


Mr. Adamowski surpassed himself in the 


elegance and grace in phrasing; 


beyond praise. Technically, too, it was exceed- 


technique. 


4, 


recalled. 


For beauty of tone, supreme » 
depth and > 
his playing was 


in the presence of so much — 
that belongs to the higher side of artistic per¢ 
formance, one does not care to talk abont 
Mr. Adamowski was rapturously — 
applauded, as he deserved to be, and was twice 
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spol ‘. George Cha 

her numbers gf the programine were 

ich concerto for violin, No, 1, in @: 
‘minor, Mr. ‘i’, Adamowski, soloist, and 
thre » Slavonic dances, Nos. & 6 and 
which have not been heard in these con- 
certs since Mr, Henschel played them. 


- 
a 
q 


i 


_ The Spohr Symphony begins with an 


introduction, Andante Grave in © time 
in short phrases, commencing torte and 


ms 
Sas, 
4 
- 
a 


" 


ending piano or pianissimo and then re- 
“yersing the dynmatics, nuances that de- 
‘mand sudden diminuendvs und cres- 
‘Oendos if the expression is to be ob-- 


- Following @dmes an Allegro in six- 
‘eight time, a flowing theme, pianissimo, 
‘given to the first violins, with imitative 
“passages on the other strings, taken up 
‘ater on by the wind instrumerts in 
happy combinatiov, and sustained un- 
‘flagging to the end. The nuances are 
‘sudden and extreme in character, and 
‘require a most accurate rendering, at 


once delicate and then bold again, it the | 
“effect indicated by the composer is to be 


obtained. 

_ A Larghetto follows in nine-eight time, 
‘a delightful cantabile with a second 
‘theme for the violins on the G string in 


unison with the ’celli, The Scherzo. 


‘which follows is not in the form that 
‘the general acceptance of the term im- 
plies; at all events, it has not the effect 
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movements.” : 
the composition but in the rendering, for 
which the conductor is responsible not 
the author. Mr. Gericke would lave 
given the touch to the nuances that 


- would have revealed the beauties that 


were hidden and relieved the monotony 
that existed Saturday night in the ren- 
dering it received under the baton of his 
successor. 

It is useless to deny that Mr. Nikisch 


has signally failed as an interpreter of 


the classics if the traditions that. have 
been handed down so carefully by emi- 
nent musicians are of value in preserv- 
ing the characteristics identical with the 
idews of the composer, his period and 


\ the resources that then existed. The 
modernism of these conductors that 


would turn a Mozart or Beethoven Sym- | 


‘phony into a Hungarian Fantasie or a 
apo Slavonic Dance, and profane — 


| nat should remain sacred,deserves con- | 
stant and vigorous reproof. Since Mr. | 
Nikisch first cams here,when his render- — 


proved to bean ingenious composition, 
Showing the knowledge and skill of the 


fo 


playing. 
The Slavonic dances ended the pro- ; 
gramme, aud beingin the style of the | The Symphony Concert. 
_ conductor, were fired off with all the | The fourteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
Noise and brilliancy of. a Fourth of chestra in Music Hall, last evening, opened with Spohr’s 
duly celebration, | | | symphony, No. 3, in C-minor, a genial composition and 
_... WARREN DAVENPORT. | “ith less of that persistent chromatic modulation which 
“THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. pet Spohr generally and gives such mononony | 
Tbe programme of the fourteenth Symphony sete Sen cn eens Mvtteme Wrens ae CYS: | 
coricert, given in Music Hall Saturday evening. tal, chaste in style and of Infinite grace In melody and 
was as follows: Spohr’s Symphony No. 3 in C_ treatment. There !s, perbaps, too much of smoothness 


| minor (first time at these concerts), Bruch’s vio- | and @ lack of vigorous contrasts In the first three move- 


lin concerto in G minor (played by Mr. Timothy ™€5t8, Charming as they are; but the brilliant and 
Adamowski), Chadwick’s ‘A Pastoral Prelude” ery finale,with its spirited and clean cut fugato, makes 
and three Slavonic dances by Dvorak. amends. The finale is, on he whole, the best and most 


at one would anticipate. It is in six- ingot Beethoven’s Fitth Symphony was 
four time, and flows on in a@ legato | 11.41. less than a musical bull fight, he | 
manner with little or none of the de- | has tempered his extravagances some- 
tached form of treatment. ~Lowhat, but he yet indulges in a too wilful — 
_ This movement also calls for some | variation of the tempo, a too sentimental 
‘most delicate touches, the contrasts also | exaggeration of themes,and a coarseness 


Spohr in his autobiography says that, accord- | interesting movement. The frat allegro is delightful in 
ini the best of his recollection, the symphony its easy flow. The largretto bae no especial distinction 
end are, was played for the first time in June, | except its purity of feeling and Its suave melodiousness. 
miagry at a musical festival“in Halberstadt. He | The scherzo has scarcely the true scherz> spirit, and 
3 invited there to direct his oratorio, ‘‘The | runs into a smoothness more befiiting a minuet; 
se "peep In a second concert he played An it Pgs Oe exquisite in its finish, 

new violin concertino (op. 79): . ras ¢ 8 warm of sentiment, and its polished atyle. 
this same concert that he thinks the symphony | ie FOFS,Wae,Aamranly played. save, for an occ 
was produced. Schumann once said that a enti tk seen a 


Spohr’e. 3 x. a have become a permanency with the orchestra. Vhe 
“poar’s instrumental compositions were near- | novelty of the programme was ‘A Pastoral Prelude,” 


ly all alike, and that there was only oy Mr. G. W. Chadwick. Itis full of life, bright in lis 
= ) ! : sl that ® Superficial difference between his first snd | eee Sere eanene oe ony og nee 
[aa unterpoin ts gk once RAY a thi | ; wa r pastoral element in it, but 
2 moments, the cb oha re Saas sub ected to the rigid discipline o Wil- vi Symphonies. And there is truth in this that may have been a lack of perception on ovr part. 
between the violins an © basses = | superb drill master and conductor, remark, in spite of Spohr’s many attemptsto Now andthen we fancied we heard the gobbling of 
—exhila ating in the extreme. There are ' helm Gericke, and that had absorbed to invent new symphonic movements, for the in- © turkeys, the quacking of ducks, the crowing of cocks 
delicate touches indicated in places, that | a certain degree the refinement that vention rarely went beyond the choosing ot a 94 the bleating of lambs; but the meaning of the work 
Pin tholr disal relation f ah a fine : worts, it is fantastic name as “ The C 3 Pz a” , did not make itself clear to us, aud it seemed a 
in their episodical relation furnis | Gericke demanded in their eiforts, | [Or the arrangement of « crocraaaune witch 'nne, over, long for. its themes. It was, 
contrast 1o the boldness of other parts. 4,5, tq imagine what the résult might | |SROGd be expressed by the munid. Yet this. eyed with animation aod omphacis, and was 
Again in this movement is necessary the | },,. Wy, 


rh 


“‘bema suddenly marked. — The ; final | o¢ execution that is reprehensible ina 
Movement has a bold theme which is conductor holding the exalted position 
carried out in imitations and fugue in | 1. does—a position wherein he can edu- 
the strings, with sustained harmonies | cate a public or vitiate its taste. Had he 

surring here and there in the wind in- an orchestra of players that had not been 


) | third symph ‘a heartily applauded. The concert ended with an in.- 
most careful and conscientious following | spots, mnd I don’t believe Mr. Nikisch | geet yk and many who prefer modern atriv- ' Dvorak which had been heard here before. The soloist | 
the composet’s indications. Thesym-| jj, ever change his characteristivs i ‘Maibility, to old-fashioned clearness of melody | “22 “*. T- Adamowski, who played Bruch’s violin con- 


pan Dele upon the basis it is either. | totk Chasteness of treatment, hold their hands certo in G-minor, and with a finish and ele- 


Di 6yaR | } , . ;gance «ft st.je and beauty of pbrasin that 
aminteresting work, for it is_ d ki’s playing of the Bruch. | | chord. The got, 1022 Patiently until the final were s.iietic in the beet sense of the» word 
Sete anglaned 2G in RS I a “Mr. Adamows aad : a. the first three movements are wanting, - 

yoautifally melodious, pure tin style,and |. highest praise. ‘41 con : ’) The adagio was given with notable warmth, 
7  hcshesi ele herela lthshuhdhd hace iti tatadaon iaiata ae ie Ss Concerto calls for the highest pra : PS, 11 contrast; they are so gently melo- 

i RRR d of the ultra-chromatic modula- r x bl th finish elegant, a ous 80 smooth, oily and refined. Yet the and largeness of sentiment. On the whole the effort 
REESE SBE ON ' The style was noble, the fin | | ‘Tuxuriant melody of Spohr is refreshing in Magetae these concerts, He was applauded, with 
fervor, and twice recalled. The programme for the | 
next concert is Symphonic Variations, Dvorak; Prelude 
and Fugue, Otto Fioerabelm (first time), and Berlloz’s | 
Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” 10 which the viola solo 
will be played by Mr. Franz xnelsel. 
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ee ee et se cay pear equines tha hand of to the Adagio a Ceo Deanty Of Nothed. Tho fete ee ee ene 
hth Symphovy Concert. | iva. | -expression that arming. it was | serena: oe apale is spirit enough to m 
h Symphow ve and rote vers ) Was amends, and it might have been | 
I “by far the best effort that he has made laterdate. | s : ina coh 
here, and one that satisfied the most Setag Gomtoition Tht een 8 8 Dee 
ene rit ion. uestion is 
, urday e crowd the score and relieve the monoto- oh gs pig he What more can be j Prelude to what? And, again, why should the 
' minor by ny that otherwise must prevail. Mr. suid? ‘The orchestra accompanied in a vaste lo gear meio For satiate red 
ang eas : Meee oy »» 5 § ii A ac 
-wick’s “A Pastoral Pretude.”. | Nikisch laid too heavy a hand upon it, | | most discreet manner, aiding the soloist music the different Sicantnen eee ee BN 
other numbers gf the programine Wel® | aiinough the strings were most of the mevery Way, and gaining an almost - 


are fairly defined. There are, it is true, occa- 
! v ‘ ‘ ; . A - ) 4 , 
Bruch concerto for violin, No, 1, in G- time well together and fairly observant :  berfect ensemble. Praise must be given $!0na@l barn-yard imitatlons which are not 
‘minor, Mr. ‘’. Adamowski, soloist, and 


) I the f ye , : beyond recognition, such as the crowing of 
| | : of the dynamics. The wood-wind also the fine, artistic manner in which the ‘ cocks, etc.: . 
‘three Slavonic dances, Nos. s 6 and 5, 


ie . the naiveté that is associ ith | 
was not so coarse as on last Saturday : : ie n played the obligatos that occur the. pastoral is aison’. ‘The theres ene aie | 

which have not been heard in these con- | jiont, and the brass was less vehement. : ae part. Che orchestra is fortunate , Salddle of the cosnceitinar ona ae Re sta | 
' certs since Mr, Henschel played them. Asan able contemporary says, speaking | 0 possessing SO fine an artist upon this that is obscure | and ‘apparently without real | 
The Spohr Symphony begins with an | 4¢ the composition, “There was a lack : | difficult instrument. When hehas been *™eaning. ‘The instrumentation shows a prac- | 


pe | : absent he has b eadiv mias ticed hand and it is often very ingenious. 
Introduction, Andante Grave in © time of vigorous contrasts ingthe first three | Nir. C) ads eata a Pie missed, ; Mr, Adamowski gave a fine performance of | 
in short phrases, commencing torte and movements.” Now this lack was not in Mr. Chadwick's “A Pastoral Prelude’? the Br | 


m roved to b has Puce concerto. His mechanism was sure; | 
| A 7 4 . ’ . . a . ¢ ] ‘ SN r rs ‘ ” ‘ . +. . A 
ending piano or p laniss o and then re- the composition but in the rendering, for : proved to be an ingenious composition, phrasing was musicianlike, and he played | 
_ versing the dynmatics, nuances that de- 


eS Sie . | throughout with bres gre and artistic | 

which the conductor isresponsible not showing a knowledge and skill of the finish. Nor was hig’ sentitrent inion aaaaee | 

mand sudden diminuendys and cres- the author. Mr. Gericke would have | The v eg het. with orchestral effects. ties benetied unto’ mere. Dre ee 

Sendos if the expression is to be ob-- given the touch to the nuances that oe pastoral element, however, Was S| The. cechaatal numbers were admirably 

served. : .. » would have revealed the beauties that disappointment, some reminiscences of played, and the Dvorak dances closed a concert ! 
Following @®mes an Allegro in six- ‘e hidden and relieved the monotony | Siegtriec’s pipe and a few bucolic imita- ; that in spite of an occasional lack of precision | 

é‘ ie larileat were hi ; tions embracing all that tw: of attack was worthy of the old reputation of the 
ttime, a flowing theme, pianissimo, : aving all that twanged of tha 
elg ; ne > re ree that existed Saturday night in the ren | | 
given to the first violins, with imitative 


j 3 | organization. 
Reg y ; T : woods or meadows. It wasa little over- _ lhe programme of tl t includ 
' ring it received under the baton of his was Lhe progr: f the next concert includes 
passages on the oiher strings, taken up + iediadl | wrought and bombastic at times, but Jvorak’s Symphonic Variations; Prelude and 
later on by the wind instrumerts in ; * 


| l a4 4 tr 4 ‘rs " : . : a): te . j 
; It ie useless to deny that Mr. Nikisch : that might have been the fault of the sug py Kioersheim (first time); “Harold in 
happy combination, and sustained un- 


Italy”? by Hector Beriioz, in which the viola | 
flagging to the end. The nuances are 
sudden and extreme in character, and 
/ require a most accurate rendering, at 
' opnee delicate and then bold again, if the 
“effect indicated by the composer is to be 
obtained. 
A Larghetto follows in nine-eight time, 
a delightful cantabile with a second 
theme for the violins on the G string in 
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has signally failed as an interpreter of | pare. solo will be played by Mr. Kneisel. 
: ot ee +i : _ The Slavonic dances ended the pro- | Ree 

the classics if the traditions that have : s p 
been handed down so carefully by emi- | &ramme, and being in the style of the The Symphony Concert. : 
nent musicians are of value in preserv- : _ conductor, were fired off with all the |; The fourteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. | 
ine the characteristics identical with the : ot and brillianey of. a Fourth of |} chectra in Music Hall, last evening, opened with Spohr’s 
ideas of the composer, his period and : July celebration. 


| 3ymphony, No. 3, in C-minor, a genial composition and | 
| with less of that persistent chromatic modulation which | 
modernism of these conductors that ‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Bree see none waar Generally and pives such: mononony | 
would turn a Mozart or Beethoven 5Syin- The programme of the fourteenth Symphony pager ge tag pnp kde ages — - saga 
‘ phony into a Hungarian Fantasie or a | concert, given in Music Hall Saturday evening. , i ee es ee ae ee 
unison with the ’celli. The Scherzo Dyorkk Slavonic Dance, and profane } | Was as follows: Spohr’s Symphony No. 3 in C 7° ment. There le, perbaps, too much of swoothnees 
which follows is not in the form that what should remain sacred, deserves con- f | ™inor (first time at these concerts), Bruch’s vio- and a lack of rigorous contrasts In — syus Saree move- 
the general acceptance of the term im- stant and vigorous reproof. since Mr. | Ap concerto in G minor (played by Mr. Timothy ments, charming as they are; but the brilliant and 
plies; at all events, it has not the effect | wip icon first carn here, when his render- wey ah ski), Chadwick’s “A Pastoral Prelude” flery finale,with its spirited and clean cut fugato, makes 
rie cctuntate, 1 is noite Peet eres stonig Hitch Symphony Wee g Sse tat Glavonic dances by Dvorak, amends. The finale is, on he whole, the best and most 
four time, and flows on in @ legato | ji:ti¢ jess than a musical bull fight, he ee Le, ee Tene Sere Toeee weccrd: | Tatereeting moremens, The Ares alleges de Celigntfel in 
manner with little or none of the de- | | re wed his extravagances some- | inc ate Rea angs Ap sap hag the symphony | Its easy flow. The largretto bas no especial distinction 
Mee Yavin ot treatment. : las tempe as played for the first time in June, | except its purity of feeling and Its suave melodiousness. 


‘ r i i +f iful 1828 at y ig +t : ’ ; : 
; what, but he yet indulges in a too wi « sath a musical festir al In Halberstadt. He The scherzo has acarcely the true scherz) spirit. and 
This movement also calls for some | J.) ation of the tempo, a too sentimental | “So invited there to direct his oratorio, “The | rans into a smoothness more befiitiuc ar eeiauet: 
most delicate touches, the contrasts also exazgeration of themes,and a coarseness gia "pe nngptal In a second concert he played | oa a. Ege are — — < yet yoy 
, ; r 3 pric anew violin concerti: .79)3 it was at | = vt part Song Ege 8 pollehed style. 
being suddenly marked Phe final | of execution that is reprehensible ina this care Concertino (op. 79); and it was at | ne work wae admirably played, eave for an occa. 
movement has a bold theme which is | ,,,quctor holding the exalted position ame concert that he thinks the symphony 


was produced Schur | sional indecision in attack, a fault that seems to 
carried out in imitations and fugue in | },4 qoes—a position wherein he can edu- | ced. Schumann once said that 


Spohr’s. inat Nt: mente gy +4 & permanency with the orchestra. The 
; , . 7 “ strumenta sitions were ‘ar- } 2 ty o e 06 : Je,” 
| the strings, with sustained harmonies | cata a public or vitiate its taste. Had he S ily all Mt Gomaponitions: were NSAt- | COPCAP Se sae Heusreeme Wass seereral Fxveiude, 


alike, and that , ras oy Mr. G. W. Chadwick. Itis full of life, bright in lis 
occurring here and there in the wind in- | , chestra of players that had not been ; & superficial dj es Snore Mb only themes acd ingenious and brilliant in its orchestration. 

ns | eset eaige del ge neernany f that | lal difference between his first and | we fatied to discover the pastoral element in it, but 
struments, the ; vigorous counterpoint | sub-ected to the rigid discipline o “I | third Symphonies. And there is truth inthis that may have been a lack of perception on our part. 
between the violins and the basses being ' superb drill master and conductor, Wil- remark, In spite of Spohr’s many attemptsto Now andthen we fancied we heard the gobbling otf 
exhilarating in the extreme. There are | helm Gericke, and that had absorbed to ooh éntnew symphonic movements, for the in- © turkeys, the quacking of ducks, the crowing of cocks 
delicate touches indicated in places, that © rtain degree the refinement that vention rarely went beyond the choosing ot a and the bleating of lambs; but the meaning of the work 

. a ce ; ’ , fantast ap did not make Itself clear to us, and it seemed a 
in their episodical relation furnisha fine | (;¢.jc¢ke demanded in their efforts, it Is | stic name as “ T 


. or the Acacia gags pebbled of rs 5 ‘irifle over long for its themes. It was 
contrast to the boldness of other parts. easy ta. imagine what the result might should be expressed yr’ tice, seats Wak this played with avimation and emphasis, and was 


“Again in this movement is necessary the | |.” Well, the leopard cannot change his Hird symphony is delightful work. tis“ old , ReMyul’ applauded. The concert ended with ae ty 
of the composer’s indications. The sym- , , his characteristics ligibility. to old-fachimed ene. uninte’ | wae Mr. T. Adamowski, who played Brucb’s violin con- 
il r change old-fas] 1 cl f melod | 
he | eee ONS and ¢} ashloned clearness Of melody |certo in G-minor, and with a finish and ele. | 
hony asa whole upon the basis it is ‘ : ‘hasteness of treatment, hold their hands : am | 
p y | either. : _ totheir ears or doze tient! til the final gance ft st.Je and beauty of pbrasing§ that 
written is aminteresting work, for it is Mr. Adamowski’s playing of the Bruch | chord. Thef » patiently until the final Were «.cistic in the best sense of the word | 
| dious, pure in style, and’ : ise.  perh © first three movements are wanting, >The adagio was given with notable warmth, | 
wea ae che « seat Reha ti hodeh Concerto calls for the highest es re | dious, so ner teghe raad's fir gently, yet “and largeness of sentiment. On the whole the effort | 
evoid of the ultra-chromatic Modula | mn. style was noble, the finish elegan  luxuri: 1, Olly and refined. Xet the was the beat and the most satlefying that the artist has 
Be. ‘nt melody of Spohr is refreshing in made‘tat these concerts. He was applauded with | 
fervor, and twice recalled. The programme for the | 
next concert is Symphonic Variations, Dvorak; Prelude 
and Fugue, Otto Fioerabelm (first time), and Berllcoz’s | 
Symphony, “Harold tn Italy,” 10 which the yiola colo 

will be played by Mr. Franz xnnelisel. 
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CONCERT AND OPERA. 


C Cerrre>- 


THE SYMPHONY LAST NIGHT—THE BOSTON. 
IANS AT THE TREMONT THEATRE—RECI. 
TALS AND CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Two important works were presented at the 
fourteenth symphony rehearsal] and concert. One 


| was heard for the first time at these concerts and 


the other for the first time in any concert hall, 
If Spohr’s third Symphony in C minor was ever 


performed in Boston, it was a good while ago. 
| Probably it figured in the programmes of the Ger- 
| mania or the Harvard Musical Association con- 

certs. The work is thoroughly characteristic of | 
| Spohr in its melodiousness, richness of harmony 
| and perfection of orchestration. It has also one 
} especial merit—its comparative brevity. Its per- 
/ formance consumes Only thirty-five 
» Like many of Spohr’s works, this is more 
;remarkable for its sensuous beauty than | 
}for the ‘Strength and the _ ejaboration 
, Of its themes. Yet thematic strength 
) and solidity of development are not wanting. The 
} short introduction at the beginning which so 
} quickly merges into the allegro has unexpected 
) Strength and nobility of utterance, while the de- 
| velopment of the finale and its closing measures 
;are full of energy and Virility. The Scherzo, 
} which is only a Scherzo in name, although by no 
; Means thematically weak, is the least interesting 
) Of the four movements because of the lack of con- 
} trast that its sombreness affords. The larghetto is 
}2 beautiful song throughout and appeals with 
} Considerable force to one’s emotional nature. 


minutes. 


Mr. Chadwick modestly calls his new orchestral 


work, ‘A Pastoral Prelude,” although it is sub- 
j Stantially in symphonic form. The title, however, 


Clearly indicates the character of the music. The 


} prelude starts off joyously, figures imitating the calls 


of birds of the forest being used thematically, un- 
til the second theme, a charming cantilena given 
out by the English horn, appears. After extended 
treatment of this theme, the first reappears,which 
is followed by further development of both themes 
and a conclusion pianissimo. The work is an ex- 
veedingly happy outcome of Mr. Chadwick’s tal- 
ent. Not only does it reveal the fancy of one 
born to make music, but the skill displayed in 
construction and orchestration is that of a master. 


It is “programme” music of a delightful sort, by the 
and undoubtedly will rank with the best of its. 


composer’s orchestral productions. 
The playing of the orchestra, both in the 
symphony and the prelude, was well up to its 


| 


highest standard. In the first named work in 
particular, the magnificent bods of strings was 
heard in all its glory of breadth and sensuousness 


| of tone, while the wood-mind and brass were 
A WEEK OVERFLOWING WITH THE) Practically above reproach. 


CONCORDS..OF SWEET SOUNDS. 


Mr. T. Adamowski has seldom if ever appeared 
to bettcr advantage than he did in Max Bruch’s 
first violin concerto. In every respect his 


sive, but there was a steadiness, a reserve force 


apparent through all that he did, which has not 


always characterized his work in public. His 
reading of the concerto was instinct with artistic 


| taste, and his execution was alive with brilliancy 


and energy. He was enthusiastically received and 
recalled. The concert closed with a agperfor- 
mance of three Slavonic Dances, by Dvorak. 
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FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

"aT pee sft a En a 
The programme offered at Musie | all last. 
Saturday night by the Boston Symphi ny Ore 
chestra was a particularly happy one, preset ‘ing | 
Mr. ‘Timothee Adamowski in Bruch’s concerto. 
for violin in G minor, and a first hearin za ; 
these concerts of Spohr’s third symphony in © 
minor and Chadwick’s ‘Pastoral Prelude.” ~ 
The sympheny was very eff: ctive. T he 
second and third movements offered continu- 


ous opportunities for delicate shading and hs I be 
monious renege: he P vaucgy!™ bh inale was. 
given in all the perfection of rich har page 
and fine coloring which charac terizes the 
composition. : ‘yt PO 

Adamowski’s rendition of Bruch’s" concerto 
was a surprise even to his friends. His 
provement in touch, execution and bre: th ot 
style is marked, and he was yo dees patina’ ‘ 
fortunate in choosing a work adapted ix every 
way to his powers. His pla "AC 


ized by purity of tone, 
| pression, and was he 


needs to be heard more than ce 


mise ype Bab eryan . as 
pease Seco recall, : 
Mr. Ge eo W. Chadwick, the vs, : ng vinden 
“A Paktpest Prelude,’’ had previouslyid 
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and the work so ably intecpr ted by ™ 
Nikisch Saturda night bore stimony to I 
good taste in including the composition ink 
programme. It is full of color : nd built 


ythe prescribed lines of 


my 

roperly appreciated. girl? 
f e three Slavonic dances of _ vorak 
3 bright and fitting end to a ¢ see Fe-egabire 
rramme, They were rendered wit a ee 
Kid spirit which pple ss. Yoh ie ml banind yang 
iancy to such compositions: = Ae: 

If any doubts concerning Mr, } cisch’s 81 
erlative merits as a cont ROCOe | DM er gays? 

ninds of those accustomed to attend — 

all performances, they must hav 
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play- | 
ing was unusually fine. Not only was his tone | 


warm and pure, and his phrasing highly expres-— 
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A WEEK OVERFLOWING WITH THE 
CONCORDS OF SWEET SOUNDS. 


THE SYMPHONY LAST NIGHT—THE BOSTON. | 


IANS AT THE TREMONT THEATRE—RECI. 
TALS AND CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Two important works were presented at the 


fourteenth symphony rehearsal and concert. One } 


was heard for the first time at these concerts and 
the other for the first time in any concert hall, 

If Spohr’s third Symphony in C minor was ever 
performed in Boston, it wasa good while ago. 
Probably it figured in the programmes of the Ger- 
mania or the Harvard Musical Association con- 
certs. The work is thoroughly characteristic of 
Spohr in its melodiousness, richness of harmony 
| and perfection of orchestration. It has also one 
especial merit—its comparative brevity. Its per- 
formance consumes _ only thirty-five minutes. 
Like many of Spohr’s works, this is more 
remarkable for its sensuous beauty 
for the strength and the — eijaboration 
its themes. Yet thematic strength 
ing. The 
at the beginning which so 
into the allegro has unexpected 
strength and nobility of utterance, while the de- 
velopment of the finale and its closing measures 
are full of energy and virility. The Scherzo, 
Which is only a Scherzo in name, although by no 
means thematically weak, is the least interesting 
of the four movements because of the lack of con- 
trast that its sombreness affords. The larghetto is 
a beautiful song throughout and appeals with 
considerable force to one’s emotional nature. 

Mr. Chadwick modestly calls his new orchestral 
work, **A Pastoral Prelude,” although it is sub- 
stantially in symphonic form. The title, however, 
Clearly indicates the character of the music. The 
prelude starts offjoyously,figures imitating the calls 

of birds of the forest being used thematically, un- 
j tilthe second theme, a charming cantilena given 

out by the English horn, appears. Afterextended 
treatment of this theme, the first reappears,which 
is followed by further development of both themes 
and a conclusion pianissimo. The work is an ex- 
veedingly happy outcome of Mr. Chadwick’s tal- 
ent. Not only does it reveal the fancy of one 
born to make music, but the skill displayed in 

Coustruction and orchestration is that of a master. 

lt is “programme” music of a delightful sort, 
j ‘ud undoubtedly will rank with the best of its 
| composer’s orchestral productions. 

The playing of the orchestra, both in the 

Symphony and the prelude, was well up to its 
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and solidity of development are not want 


short introduction 
quickly merges 


than | 


highest standard. In the first named work in 
particular, the magnificent bods of Strings was 
heard in all its glory of breadth and sensuousness 
of tone, while the wood-mind and brass were 
practically above reproach. 

Mr. T. Adamowski has seldom if ever appeared 
to bettcr advantage than he did in Max Bruch’s | 
first violin concerto. In every respect his play- 
ing was unusually fine. Not Only was his tone 
| warm and pure, and his phrasing highly expres- 

sive, but there was a steadiness, a reserve force 
apparent through all that he did, which has not. 
always characterized his work in public. His — 
reading of the concerto was instinet with artistic 
_ taste, and his execution was alive with brilliancy 
| and energy. He was enthusiastically received and 

recalled. The concert closed With a aerfor- 
mance of three Slayonie Dances, by Dvorak. 


FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme offered at Music Hall last 
Saturday night by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was a particularly happy one, presenting 
Mr. ‘“imothee Adamowski in Bruch’s concerto | 
for violin in G minor, and a first hearing at | 
these concerts of Spohr’s third symphony in C 
minor and Chadwick’s ‘**Pastoral Prelude, 

The sympheny was very effective. The | | 
second and third movements offered continu- | 
ous opportunities for delicate shading and har- 
monious biending of tones. ‘The tinale was 
; given in all the perfection of rich harmonies 
‘and fine coloring which characterizes the 

composition. ie? I | 
Rasuueitie rendition of Bruch’s concerto _ 
was a surprise even to his friends. | 


His im- | 
provement in touch, execution and breadth ot | 
style is marked, and he was particularly | 

| fortunate in choosing a work adapted in every | 
way to his powers. His playing was character- | 

| 


ized by purity of tone, retinem .t and ex- 
| wr ny and was hearétt¥ appreciated by the 
audience, whose e riphe “ was only ap- 
; iter a second recall, 
ay Pay ison W. Chadwick, the composer of 
**A Pastoral Prelude,’’ had previously: demon- 
strated his ability as a composer of rare merit, | 
and the work so ably interpreted by Mr. 
Nikisch Saturday night bore testimony to his 
good taste in including the composition in his | 
programme. It is full of color and built on | 
ythe prescribed lines of pastoral musie com- | 
position, is full of fine orchestral effects, and | 
needs to be —, more than once to be : 
: reciated, 

: Bitsy Slavonic dances of Dvoral: were | 
1 bright and fitting end to a delightful pro- 
rramme. ‘They were rendered with a dash | 
id spirit e are. ene to give brits | 
uch compositions, nts 4th | 
gy 7p Boot runt concerning Mr. Nikisch’s sn- | 
erlative merits as a conductor had entered 
ne minds of those accustomed to attend the 

iMusic Hall performances, they must have for- 

ever departed since comparing the work pps 
by the orchestra at the Nordica concert and 
that of Saturday night. 


It seems to be the correct thing after the 
Symphony rehearsal or the matinée to go to 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple place, for her delicious 
ice-cream sodas. Do you go there? 
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SEASON 1891-92 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT 8, 


HANDEL. 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


SAINT-SAENS., 


BERLIOZ. 


PROGRAMME. | 


CONCERTO for Strrinas and Two WIND CHOIRS. 


in F major. 


Pomposo; Allegro.—Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Largo.—_Allegro.—A tempo ordinario. 


(By special request. ) 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE. 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale.”’ 


SYMPHONY. ‘Harold in Italy.’’ 
(Viola Solo, Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL.) 
I. HAROLD IN THE MOUNTAINS, (Scenes of Melancholy, 
Happiness and Joy).—Adagio; Allegro. 


Ir. MARCH OF THE PILGRIMS, (Singing the Evening 
Prayer).—Allegretto. 


Ill. SERENADE OF A MOUNTAINEER.—Allegroassai: Allegretto 


IV. ORGY OF THE BRIGANDS, (Recalling previous scenes).— 
Allegro frenetico. 
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he reverse happens the old nursery rhyme 
Can be completed with.cqual truth. Last 
-@yening’s selection was of the “very, very 
good” sort, ana the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence was in keeping with the musica] feast 
provided for the occasion. ik 
nip te nning his vrogramme with Spohr’s 
third symphony in © minor, Mr. Nikisch 
gave @ delightful interpretation. of th 

tuneful movements, in which the beauti 
ofthe ol .time torms and their graceful 
‘treatment were given in all their per- 
‘fection, and this example of. the. genius 
‘aud meledious fertility of the composer 
v wee thorouchly enjoyod. 

Mr. Adamowski, the soloist of the even- 
ing, was then heard in Max Bruch’s con- 
certo for violin in G minor, a composition 
exactly suited tu the player, and in which 


7 


. 


@ made, by all odds, the happiest effort in | 


. A ; ange pts heed Re HB oO. oh | 
is whole career in this city. Eats DEAF AD | Mr. Nikisch’s interpretation of Chad- 


Was characterized by a degree ot excel- 


lence in purity of tone, expression and re- | 


finement that he has never equalled in 
these concerts, and he heid his audience at 

is will throughout the concerto. ‘The 

autiful adagio was sung upon the instru- 
‘ment with wonderful expression, and the 
, sp Was played with splendid breadth 
on vigor. The audience responded to his 
etforts with hearty good will, and.recalled 
their old-time favorite with great enthusi- 


asin. 
Mr. George W. Chadwick’s ‘Pastoral 
Prelude” followed, having its first hearing 
ere on this occasion. Mr. Chadwick’s 
eminent attainments as a musician and his 


= a 


enius as a composer entitle Lim to the | 
onor thus conferred upon him, and it is | 


pleasant to have Mr. Nikisch recognize the 


Tights of local composers in sucha scheme | 


“of coucerts, Concerning the prelude, it 1s 
difficult to express an 
single hearing, especially as no key is 
“given making it possible to “dilate with 
xe right emotion” in its hearing, It has 
the traditional pastoral sounds which, how- 
{ Mgpd are as unlike nature as they can well 
and undoubtedly to the imaginative 
= nd its several movements present beau- 
tiful tone pictures. 
gracefully scored, and is all inalla work 
orthy the hearing 


opinion on & | 


It is. skilfully and | 


iven it, and in keep- | 


i with the excelient record of this | 


' Composer. 
' .. Three 

{ brought the bright enjoyable prozramme to 
an end, and these numbers were splendidly 
% layed, the readings given by Mr. Nikisch 
“ ing out all the spirit and dash of the 
“compositions with brilliant cifect. 

~ Next Saturday evening the programme 
| will include Dvorak’s symphonic variation, 
| loersheim’s prelude and fugue and 
Berlioz’? symphony, “Harold in Iialy,” in 
“which the viola solo will be played by Mr. 

Kneisel. 


| 


’ Nikisoh’s Orchestra. ; 
The attractions at the Symphony concert 
jtast night, besides Mr. Adamowski’s solo, | 
were Spohr’s third symphony, in C minor, | 
afid Chadwick’s ‘'Pastoral Prelude,” both of 
which were given for the first time at these 
concerts. 
Mr. Nikisch was particularly felicitous in | 
his interpretation of the scherzo, and the | 


orchestra displayed their greatest skill and 
accuracy in harmony bijending generally, 
The symphony was very effective. It 
occasionally labored in construction, the 
delicate shadings, and growing harmonies 
of the second and third movement were de- 
lightfully pleasant, especially that shading 
and imperceptible blend. ng of notes in the | 
third movement of the finale resounding 
almost as arepeatedly distancing and dying | 


wick’s prelude was equally satisfactory, 
brilliant at times, and replete with those 
delicate touches which make the themes, 
uuder his interpolations, so full of rich and 
lovely coloring. 

The humorous and lively staccatti with 
which the theme is introduced excites the 
imagination to reflect scenes of picturesque 
rustic life, and the obtrusion of the wood 
winds in the midstof the vivacious har- | 
monies produces a charming effect in the | 
ensemble. | 

The orchestra played the “Pastoral Pre- | 
lude”’ with excellent technique, and the com- 
ical introduction of the second horn here and 
there, mingling and echoing with higher 
notes of the flute, contributed very pictur- 
esque effects, and was exceedingly pleasing 
to the audience. 

Mr. Adamowski, as soloist, had the oppor- 
tunity of once more displaying his xreat 
command over the violin. f 

He plaved Bruch’s concerto, in G minor 
and if in the allegro he was somewhat stiff 
and abrupt in bowing, in the aiagio he ex- 
hibited a wonderful capacity of producing 
the loveliest and most delicate tones of 
which the instrument 1s susceptible. ae “I 

Three Slavonic dances from Dvorak,which 
concluded the concert, were played with 
vivacity and that abandonment in move- 
ment which is characteristic of Slavens 
music and which seem to breathe that 


4 : I native fantastic, almost wild buoyancy 
“Slavonic dances” by Dvorak | . y 


which was thrown into more Conspicuous 
relief py the emphasis and vigor ol the 
tempoin which they were played, and ol 
which Mr. Nikisch is probably the most 
brilliant exponent in this couniry. 
The programme for the next concert will 
be as ftollows: Symphonic _ variations, 
Dvorak: prelude and fugue, Otto Fioers- 
heim ; symphony, “Harold in Italy,” Berlioz. 


Mr. Franz Knéise! will play the viola solo. 
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6 Grae 50% most rebellious o performers, but you e; not 1 

pha . pass him by; he is a necessary evil, and you. 
Ls On ‘ ‘must admit that to express love and passion 
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. | | _tender, more moving than the human voice,’ 
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and performance. Mr. Kneisel’s no This coneerto of Handel was in al] probability , have represented her with a distaff ’—Saint- | 
ine is vell-known to render it necessary to Written before 1750; the Berlioz symphony, ; Saens would say, with an ironical smile, ** Very 
Se ad a more concerning it than that it was Harold,” was first played in 1884: and yet the | ue; Die ovat 2 we aeltie igen pt fer’ | 
a, rede i r ° concerto seems to-day the younger and fresher | « ac iy 
as noble as ever. 


week tt cee ‘ highs : | would have no whir. By the way, just listen to- 
f this fifteenth rehearsal and yOrm. it was in December, 1833, that Hector | Hercules. | think he should groan a little | 
The programme 0 


Sasihilta gale. Berlioz, coming out of a concert hall where his . louder.” ‘ | 
concert had for its opening number an nich . Symphonie Fantastique” had just been per- The symphony and the symphonic oem were | 
certo for strings andtwo wind choirs in F, w formea, saw in the crowd a very tall man. whose very well played by the orchiestng ad Meee | 

iven with such success two or three weeks black hair fell in neglected curls on his shoul- . sel played the viola partin the symphony with — 
wee 6 en as as ders, ‘‘ and formed a dark frame round the pale, | exceeding taste and skill. 
tion was by request, and it w ng | 
ago. Its repetition wi laa on bins cadaverous face, on which sorrow, genius and uP. Nikiseh cirected OO ee ecualy, the Pe. 
finely performed and as warmly re Floers- hell had engraved their indestructible lines, ” sn, gy wit ag ‘unttatane Of. chemann hatte | 
fore. A prelude and fugue by Otto o¢ the strange being stopped him, seized his hand contains the elements of popularity, and will nu 
_— ‘ ‘ d’Omphale”’ and noured out words of extravagant praise. It j , mr wt, ap Ale 
heim and Saint-Saens’s. “Le Rout P was Nicolo Paganini. Some weeks after Paga | Count alwaye he 8 pleaning ngmes a oo CORN 
e the remaining numbers. Mr. Floers- nini called on him. “Ihavea marvelous viola,” I hic lg bla Baturdie weenie Fe 
s a composer of no he said, ye wonderful Stradivarius, and [ wish ! attempt to clothe ‘the old form with mode n 
heim is well known a to play on itin public. Ihave no musie. Wil] sizalti rlori 
fan ;, ed in 1883 Seer 7 harmonization and the glorious garb of the 
ordinary ability, and this work, compos ” at he foes einige re an y:0%0 ‘1 would iaGiern orchestra,”’” In this attempt Mr. Floer- | 
“ es” a a, eon tee \ » ely” and you foog r ‘cessful. T ra 
gave much plessure. ‘The “bell tenes” st th eeiner om tote Harcla.” ine gmat Shelm isnot entirely successful.” The fugues a. 
ening of the prelude are skilfully harmon , Ho vcment was finished and Paganini saw it, ¢ lend itself gracefully to such radically modern 
pe “4 broad and stately. The He counted the rests in the allegro. ‘ No, no,” treat 6 Still Mr. Floershei y ny ine 
and the development is broa ; q he cried, ‘Iam silent there too _long;:I must this ei much ingenuity and it must he ae 
: is also treated in a musicianly style, an Play without ceasing.” A few days after he i iinself'a difeile aoe 
fugue is also tr 7 ' ‘~ membered that he set for himself a difficult and 
he hestration of the entire work is both effec- Releed tive ta fu pier man, marlto7 then con- an ungrateful task. 
‘the orchestr: velved the idea of writing four orchestra scenes, = ad | if 
Aa oe and discreet. It was well received. The in which the viola should take part as a more or The Fifteenth Symphony Concert. | 
_ tive isitely played, and less active personage, preserving always the in- | Mey © ie ca 
Saint-Saens number was exquisitely ’ dividuality, The symphony was first given The only novelty on the programme, — 
' won the heartiest applause of all. Nov. 23, 1884. The march was repeated; the * Saturday night, was the, “Preiude and 
| W odnaiaaateiads other movements were coolly received. Soon | Fugue” by Otto Flosrsheim whose cofn- 
: ifter this performance a writer in Paris began ; eG ERUAE a oO eat 
his criticism With the following pleasantry ; positions have been heard before in- 
Ha! ha! ha!—haro! haro! Harold!’ And in . these concerts. They are the work of a. 
| &4n anonymous letter the composer was asked kilful ici “s h d cat 
Why he did not have courage enough to blow 8% ui musician who has a goo 


out his brains, ‘ mand of modern orchestral effects ag 

“Harold” has been called a viola symphony, ~ well as. the possession of sponta city. 
an Palit Without words, a viola concerto, Ber. The “Prelude and Fugue”’ isan. ne 
lioz believed implicitly in the supreme power of ' esting number, although the Fugu 
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ng | Works of Handel, Floersheim, Saint- 
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a tn snail tha... Saens and Berlioz Played. ’. 
ne tks Yok qu cing » LHe programme selected by Conduc 
Rb sik aR ee high SUR Beh all *Nikisch for last evening’s Symphony con- 
Op URS 1486 FOUL ort gave his splendid band varied oppor- 
tunities for displaying its ‘resources, and a 
large audience expressed cordial commenda- 
tion of all that was offered. 
The first number was Hanrdel’s concerto 
RS a for strings and two -wind choirs, in F 
Pe eee. rould *} major. This was stated to have been given 
haps discaar nd in response to a special request, presumably 
arts: onie 1 by some one of uncommon influence. 
¢) ’ The work was played by the Symphony 
orchestra during Christmas week. and yes- 
terday’s performance, being an identical 
repetition, calls for no comment at this 
¥ ib oui” | time further than to state that it proved 
stag, played quite | very welcome to the audience. ate 
‘lidz’s Symphony, Otto og ia al preiude and fugue was 
. Kneisel playing | played for tke tirst time at these concerts, 
2h ER Re ~. | and made rather a favorable impression, 
f pits ~ DAVENPORT although. no demonstration of enjoyment 
ey ue Co Ts ‘ followed its performance. 
em are we x ' The composer is said to have gained his 
_  - THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, cont gihe ey for phe a goers eto ad en peing | 
~~ Conductor Niki awakened on an Haster Su y mornin | 
oe Conductor Nikisch paid . somewhat odd the chimes of a neighboring church. They | 
combination of works at last evening’s con-"} sounded two notes, E‘and B, in a descend- 


ert by the Boston Symphony orchestra, but | ing, and_ their continued regularity set 
his choice appeared to meet with the hearty | 18 mind to harmonizing them. 


"gf , | hi are introduced in the prelude 
_Spproval of the nouse full of patrons. site tiaorennye effect, and then follows a 


_ The first number was the concerto for | well developed theme of religious fervency 
rings and t¢ : tas which is finally moulded into a fugue, 
eo wind ‘saat gh ¥ saayoe by || treated with modern orchestral effects. Mr. 
Bandel, this being played “by special re- || Nikisoh read the work with expression of 
“quest.” ‘The work has interesting charac- | mn eg dig base lrbinagy | in keeping with the 
ter pen in the way of an orchestral study; || religious character of the composition. 
and. as it was played with most admirable |. Very dainty and beaut:ful was the orches- 
‘$811 througiiout, it may be well to accept | tra’s playing of Saint-Saens das ey 
‘itasacontribution to the educational in- | poem, “Ihe Spinning Wheel of mpse e. 
terests. @ season. ‘| The music is rarely suggestive of the sev- 
att. Otto Floersheim’s “Prelude and || eral themes which It so Ay bela treats, 
_Pugue” followed, and proved a most scien- || aud its hearing z ve 6 dg: of pleasure. re 
“tific piece of musical composition, showing || Berlidz’s symphony, arold in Italy, f 
7 Ingenuity and remarkable skill of this |! was one of the most attractive features o 
composer who, upon the suggestion of the || the promretame for in addition fo 
‘tones of two ls 0 a chime, heard on phe pionaner of listening to the beauti- 
_Baster morning, has built th 8 preln 6 and ul harmonies of one of the greatest 
if xue in a way bo give a splendid chance || tone masiers that France has ever 
for analytical study. The use of the modern || given tothe world there was the taxthes 
74 bsti utes for bells, steel bars instead of || pleasure of hearing Mr. Franz Kneisel as . 
the glockenspiel, would give moré im- || viola soloist. As a violinist Mr. Kneise 
ressive character to thé introduction, but || probably ranks first_among local players 0 
the, full orchestra of today has beon em- ||'the regard of the Boston musival public, 
ployed otherwise in the most nasterly man- |}and wherever he appears as a Sway 
“ner in thi strikingly original compc ition. || he is assured of a most cordial welcome. 
Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem, "Le Rouet || He played the strangely sweet and expres- 
: nly followed, and a more ive themes with dehcious COGS CENECIAMY 
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ehici 
asing performance of the ||. iul were the passages significant of 
ldo “bets had here. Mr, he's alerbes march. The orchestra Wor ‘ 


Nikisch showed off the string department ||. also very commendable. . | 
ore hestra in spiondid hape in this | The otehest will be away from one: 
amber, the final pianissimogbeing brought || this wee an the ne ¢ capers Il not be 
wn to the veriest whisper of a, tone. - given until feb. 20. On Wer sday even 
, Whatever was dull and uninteresting in jing, h 2, there will be an extra concert 
the beginning o ate. DIORE® oats BS 6 for th it of 9: ane or 
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MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert. 
Tié concer. yy the Boston Symphony Orchestra, last 
evening, Opened with eslections from the Handel con- 


certo, in #, for strings and two wind choire, heard ata_ 
recent concert. It wasa genuine delight to lNeten to. 


this old but still fresh and vigorous music again. It 
was finely played throughont and wita an admirable 


appréciation of its true Character; and was heartily er-. 


joyed, as Was ewidpneed by the cordial applause that 


attended it. The last movement, with its pretty and’ 


brilllant oboe bravura, which by tna way, was exquis- 


ltely performed, met with special fayor. Then followed | 


aprelude and Fugue by Mr. Otto Fioeftsheim, which 
| was given for the firct time at these concerts on this oe. 
casion. {tis the mosf musicianly of the works we have 
heard by this composer, is righly scored and with a 
‘horougo knowledge of the resourees of the modern 
orchesira. In fact the work is well-written throughout, 


but the “fugue” is not afuguein any sense that wel 


have hitherto understood a fugue. After the sub- 
ject has been fully entered, the movement 
resolves itee f into a succession of imitationson various 


degiees of the ecale, with now and then an epi. | 


sode suggesting a Wagnerian inflrence, and any- 
thirg but a fugal style. The theme is always Maan. 
inent, but the counterpoint that accompanies it 
never brought distinctly to the surface, and of 
double counterpoint and _ other fugal devices 


There is likewise no stretto. We doubt if the moye- 
ment would bear analyzing as a fugue. However, it 
shows excellent musicianship, is ingenious and 
skilful in its harmonies, and, as we have 
said, admirable in § its instrumental effects, 
It was Interesting In the hearing, and we think would 
bave been heard with still better results it it had been 
played with something more of flexibility. Thecharm- 
Ing Saint-Seéas “Spinning Wheel ot Omphale” was 
beautifully read and performed and obtained the heart- 
lest applause of the evening. The concert ended with Ber- 
lioz’s symphony, **Harold in Italy.” The workisnotas 
impressive as it once was. The first movement and the 
last are felt to be too long, and the only movement to 
which the interest still clings isthe March of the Pil- 
grims. It is curious to reflect that a work which was 
oOuce lauded for its fire and brilllancy, should have be- 
come 80 tame and dull, It was well read and 
effic'ently played, Mr. Kneisel performing the yiola solo 
foastyle of great finish, but Without that largeness 
of tone that is necessary to make the solo part stand 
out with due prominence. The programme for the next 
concert is Symphony, G-minor, Mozart; concerto for 
| Planoforte, op. 185, Raff; Symphonic Suite, Busonl, 
| (first time); Huldigung’s March, Wagner. The soloist 
| is Mr. W. H. Sherwood. The programme books, 
by the way, are becoming almost useless, for all 
| the information thev afford of the works performed, 
Not & word was devoted to the Berlicz symphony, but 
‘here was a ridiculons portrait of the emperor, a gush- 
ing sonnet made up of threadbare commonplaces, 
meaving nothing in particular, and the well-worn story 


| of the composer's life. To the Handel work there was 
hot even an allusion. 


~wnre It is all very smart for the Gazette 
| which never loses an Opportunity to get in a 


| fling ata certain local conductor, to say in | 


| commenting upon the bad orchestral work at 


| a recent concert that “the fault, of course, is | 


with the conductor, who should compel obe- | 
dience to the dynamic marks placed by the | 
Composer in his score.” But the Gazette ought 
to know out of its own professional experience 
that it is no easier to “compel” a hired band 
to follow a conductor’s orders than it is to 
makea horse drink. The conductor against 
whom our contemporary has so much objec- 
tlon—it sometimes appears like prejudice— 
has of course his faults and flaws; but if mn- 
sicians play carelessly and wrong after proper 
| rehearsal, it is their fault and not his. 


CYNICISMS. 
(ae tehedpen ewe 
Muaic Hail is surprisingiy eclectic in its devotion to 
art, and its freedom from prejudices Is illustrated by the 
fact that it has been devoted to every Class of uplifting 
entertainment, from Symphony concerts to poultry ex. 
hibitions; from oratorio to dog shows; from miscella- 


neous concerts to walking matches; from the piano 


playing of Von Biilow, Padereweki and other masters 
of finger-play, to Messrs. Sullivan, Murphy, O’Connell, 
Lynch, McGovern, Flaherty, Donovan, O’Rourke and 
other masters of fist play- On Saturday evening a week 
ago, the statue of Beethoven looked down on the artists 
who were playing the “Eroica” symphony; on last 
Monday evening it looked down on a display of flati- 
cuffs, kept within strictly moral bounds by the chasten. 


_ing bresence of three distinguished Aldermen. The | 
oerformances were of a varied order of merit. Among | 


he interesting features was a duet between Mr. J immy 
Hearst and Mr. Doc O’Connell. Both artists manifested 
the posession of excellent technique, but unfortunately 


there was nothing that was recognizable as such. | 0°) ¢ulged too vigorously in thumping. Mr. Hearst 


has @ firm touch, and In allezyro movements is particu. 
larly felicitous. His marte)lato playing on Mr. O’Uon. 
neli’a nose was full of energy. In the fugato that fol- 
lowed, Mr. O’Connell was scarcely tn strict time, and he 
indulged over-much in sickly.sentimental ralleptando. 
Mr. Denny Sullivan gave a delightful display of virtu- 
osity In his duet with Mr. Johnny Murphy, and in an 
allegro con moto his execution was worthy of the high- 
est praise, especially in a minor episode that had for 
its subject Mr. Murphy’s stomach. The break of the 
‘atter Into an andante patetico, admirably sustained in 
voint of facial expression,was very fine. Mr. Flaherty’s 
execution In a ively dance movement was excellent, 
notably in its crispness of touch in a species of 
free faniasie on Mr. Gibliin’s left eye; but this | 
was scarcely equal to the certainty to which Mr. | 
Lynch played on the mouth of Mr. Dennis, | 
oringing the movement to a close by a spirited stretto, 


in which, by an ingenious accellerando under Mr. | 


Dennis’s chin, he caused his fellow artist’s teeth to im}- 
tate the playing of castanets. The fault to be found 
with the programme was the sameness of its selections 
which proved monotonous. Everything was in the 
same achool. Still, wecannot speak in terms of too 
warm admiration of a tour de force in which Mr. Billy | 
Wilson, in 8 splendid outburst con strepitoso, sent Mr. | 
Jim Butler flying prestissimo into the lap of Chairman | 
Sullivan; though there was rare expressiveness in the | 
adagio doloroso with which Mr. Butler returned to the | 
opening theme. All the artists may be complimented | 
on the earnestness of their effoits and their warmih of. 
style. Boston 1s to be congratulated on the possession | 
ofa temple of art in which there are no restrictions | 
against anything that is lofty and ennobling; that ig | 
open alike to the performance of works bythe great. 
composers, triumphs in poultry raising and dog breed. 
lag, and the uplifting intellectually of fisticuffs. The 
softening and elevating influences of pugilism were edl | 
fyingly shown by the large and brilliant audience pres- 
ent on this delightful occasion. 
CHATTERER. 
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ng, and the most, pretentious 
hat Mr. Floersheim has’vet given us. 
» Lt-was played in a heavy, cumbersome 
manner. by the orchestra, which, gener- 
aking, did quite fairly with its 
‘during: the whole programme:. 


“Tne rood-wind, however, after a most 


is 


wa 
4 
“ 
: 
% 
ij 


' 
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rational employment.of its forees during 
the peformance of ‘Le :Kouet d’Om- 
phale” of Saint-Saens, had to spoil the 
otherwise beautiful ending by quagking, 
like a lot of. ducks, on the last four 
chords, instead of. merely “breathing 


them out. It didn’t appear to annoy the 
conductor, however. Jf the players had 


f 


; 
° 
x 


| 


* 
. 
* 


¢ 


: 


offended *so harshly under Gericke’s | 


‘| 
' 


direction he would have rebuked them, 
and perhaps discharged them at the end 
of theconcert. Some people, however, 


‘have a musical hidé that is impervious 


to such thrusts. : 
‘ The other numbers:of. the programme 
were the Handel concerto tor strings 


and two wind orchestas, played quite 


’ 


| 


“Haro 


ently, and lLerlioz’s Symphony, 
“He ta in litaly,’? Mr. Kneisel playing 


the viola solo. en 
aks wie HF WARREN DAVENPORT. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Conductor Nikisch gave a somewhat odd 
combination of works at last evening’s con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony orchestra, but 
his choice appeared to meet with the hearty 
approval of the nouse {ull of patrons. 

The first number was the concerto for 
strings and two wind choirs in F major by 
Handel, this being played “by special re- 
quest.” The work has interesting charac- 


and, as it was played with most admirable 


| 


skill througout, it may be well to accept | 
itasacontribution to the educational in- | 


terests of the season. 

Mr. Otto Floersheim’s “Prelude and 
Fugue” followed, and proved a most scien- 
tific eeece of musical composition, showing 
the ingenuity and remarkable skill of this 

composer who pon the suggestion of the 

ones of two bells of a chime, heard on 

aster morning, has built this prelude and 
fugue in a way to Give a splendid chance 
for analytical study. The use of the modern 
substitutes for bells, steel bars instead of 
the glockenspiel, would give a more im- 
_pressive character to the introduction, but 


he, full orchestra of today has beon em- | 
ployed otherwise inthe mostr isterly man- | 
ner in this strikingiy origina! composition. | 


Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” followed, and a 
qrorong ity pleasi performance of the 
work has seldom. been had 
Nikisch showed off the string department 


more 


down to the veriest whisper of a tone. 

,. Whatever was dull and uninteresting in 
e peginning of the programme was made 

ood in its finish, for it ended with Ber. 


oz’ symphony, “Harold in Italy,” in which 


{ mt Bat Rd acd Og eau sed 
‘and effective orches- 


here. My, | 


e, viola solo was*played by Mr. I'ranz 

| Kneisel, ltr ae | 

perhaps | Mr. Nikisch Rays a charming interpreta 
velop- | tion of'the bril 


ant work done by the com- 
poser throughout the four movements, and 
arousedhis audienceto repeated demonstra- 
tions of approval by the way in which he 
brought out the beauties of the work, and 
Mr. Kneisel gave him splendid aid in his 
solo playing. 


The orchestra go on @ tourthe coming | 


week, returning tor the 16th convert on 
Feb. 20, when Mr. W. H. Sherwood will be 
the soloist. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Works of Handel, Floersheim, Saint-. 


Saens and Berlioz Played. 


The programme selected by Conductor 
Nikisch for last evening’s Symphony con- 
cert gave his splendid band varied oppor- 
tunities for displaying its 'resources, and a 
large audience expressed cordial commenda- 
tion of all that was offered. 


The first number was Hardel’s concerto 
for strings and two wind choirs, in 
major. This was stated to have been given 
in response to a special request, presumably 
by some one of uncommon influence. 

The work was played bythe Symphony 
orchestra during Christmas week. and yes- 
terday’s performance, being an identical 
repetition, calls for no comment at this 
time further than to state that it proved 
very welcome to thé audience. 

Otto Fioersheim’s pre'ude and fugue was 
played for tHe first time at these concerts, 
and made rathera favorable impression, 
although .no demonstration of enjoyment 
foilowed its performance. , 

The composer is said to have gained his 
inspiration for the composition from being 
awakened on an Haster Sunday morning by 
the chimes of a neighboring church. They 


sounded two notes, E'and B, in a descend- | 


ing, and their continued 
his mind to harmonizing them. 

These chimes are introduced in the prelude 
with impressive effect, and then follows a 
well developed theme of religious fervency 
which is finally moulded into a fugue, 
treated with modern orchestral effects. Mr. 
Nikisch read the work with expression of 


An || dignity and solemnity in keeping with the 
teristics in the way of an orchestral study; | 


religious character of the composition. 

Very dainty and beaut: ful was the orches- 
tra’s playing of Saint-Saens’ symphonic 
poem, ‘The Spinning Wheel of Omphale. 
fhe music is rarely suggestive of the sev- 
eral themes which it so delightfully treats, 

and its hearing gave a deal of pleasure. ‘ 

Berlioz’s symphony, “Harold in Italy, 

was one of the most attractive features of 
'the programme, for in addition to 
the pleasure of listening to the beauti- 
ful harmonies of one of the. greatest 
tone masiers that France has. ever 
given tothe world there was the further 
pleasure oi hearing Mr. Franz Knetsel as a 
viola soloist. As a violinist Mr. Kneisel 
probably ranks first_among local players in 
the regard of the Boston musival public, 
and wherever he appears as a sqloist 
he is assured of a most cordial welcome. 
He played the strangely sweet and expres- 


sive themes with delicious offect; especially | 


delightiul were the passages significant of 
the: hi lerimn's march. The orchestra work 


| was also very commendable. 
of the orchestra in splendid shape in this | 


number, the final pianissimofbeing brought | 


The orchestra will be away from_ Boston 
this week, and the next concert will not be 
given until feb. 20, On Wednesday even- 
ing, March 2, there will be an extra concert 
for the benetit of the members of the or- 
chestra. 


regularity set | 


ithere was 


MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert, 
Tié Conte. yy the Boston Symphony Orchestra, last 
evening, opened with esiections from the Handel econ- 
certo, in F, for strings and two wind choire, heard ata 


recent concert. It wasa genuine delight to Maten to 
this old but still fresh and vigorous music again. It 
was finely played throughont and wita an admirable 


appréciation of its true character; and was heartily exr.-. 


joyed, as was evidenced by the cordial applause tht 
attended it. The last movement, with its pretty and 
brilllant oboe bravura, which by tna way, was exquis- 


itely performed, met with epecial favor. Then followed | 


a prelude and Fugue by Mr. Otto Fiocetsheim, which 
| was given for the fret time at these concerts on thifa oe- 
| Casion. itis tie most musicianly of the works we have 
heard by this composer, is righly scored and with a 

‘horoughd knowledge of the resources of the modern 

orchesira. In fact the work is well-written taroughout, 

but the “fugue” is net afuguein any sense that we 
have hitherto understood a fugue. After the gsub- 
ject bas been filly entered, the movement 
resolves itee f into a succession of lmitationson various 


degiees of the ecale, with now and then an epi-— 


sode suggesting a Wagnerian inflrence, and anv. 
thirg bot a fugal style. The theme is always ans 
inet, but the counterpoint that accompanies it 
never brought distinctly Buriace, and of 
double counterpoint and fugal devices 

nothing that was 
There is likewise no stretto. We doubt if the moye- 
ment would bear analyzing as a fugue. However, it 
‘hows excellent musicianship, is ingenious and 
skilful in its harmonies, and, as we have 
said, admirable in its instrumental effects, 
[t was Interesting In the hearing, and we think would 
bave been heard with still better results it it had been 
played with something more of flexibility. Thecharm- 
Ing Saint-Seéus “Spinning Wheel ot Omphale” was 
beautifully read and performed and obtained the heart- 
lest applause of the evening. The concert ended with Ber- 
lioz’s symphony, **Harold in Italy.” The workisnotas 
impreesive as it once was. The first movement and the 
last are felt to be too long, and the only movement to 
which the Interest still Clings isthe March of the Pil- 
grims. It is curious to reflect that a work which was 
ouce lauded for its fire and brilllancy, should have be- 
come 80 tame and duil, It was well read and 
eflic'ently played, Mr. Kneise! performing the yiola solo 
fnastyle of great finish, but without that largeness 
of tone that is necessary to make the s0!0 part stand 
out with due prominence. The programme for the next 


to the 
other 


concert is Symphony, G-minor, Mozart; concerto for 
| Planoforte, op. 185, Raff; Symphonic Suite, Busoni, 


| (frst time); Huldigung’s March, V . 
His Mr. We. He & » Wagner. The soloist 


Sherwood. The programme books, 


| 0y the way, are becoming almost useless, for all 
| the information thev afford of the works performed, 
, Not a word was devoted to the Berlicz symphony, but 
‘bere was a ridiculons portrait of the emperor, a gush- 
ing sonnet 

Meabing nothing in particular, and the well-worn story 
Of the Composer's life. To the Handel work there was 


mate up of threadbare commonplaces, 


not even an allusior. 


~~~ Itis all very smart for the Gazette 
which never loses an Opportunity to get in a_ 
fling at a certain local vonductor, to Say in 
| commenting upon the bad orchestral work at | 
| a recent concert that “the fault, of course, is 
with the conductor, who should compel obe- 
dience to the dynamic marks placed by the 
Composer in his score.” But the Gazette ought 
to know out of its own professional experience | 
that it is no easier to “compel” a hired band | 
to follow a conductor’s orders than it is to 
makea horse drink. The conductor against 
whom our contemporary has so much objec- 
tlon—it sometimes appears like prejudice — 
has of course his faults and flaws; but if mu- | 
siclans play carelessly and wrong after proper 
rehearsal, it is their fault and not his. 


RR eee 


recognizable as such. | 


CYNICISMNS. 
Soneeetmanniatie 

Music Hall is surprisingly eclectic in its devotion to 
art, and its freedom from prejudices fs illustrated by the 
fact that it has been devoted to every Class of uplifting 
entertainment, from Symphony concerts to poultry ex. 
hibitions; from oratorio to dog shows; from miscella- 
seous concerts to walking matches; from the plano 
playing of Von Biilow, Padereweki and Other masters 
of finger-play, to Messrs. Sullivan, Murphy, O’Connell, 
Lynch, McGovern, Flaherty, Donovan, O’Rourke and 
other mastera of fist play- On Saturday evening a week 
ag0, the statue of Beethoven looked down on the artists 
vho were playing the “Erolca” Symphony; on last 
Monday evening it looked down on a display of fisti- 


‘uffs, kept within strictly moral bounds by the chasten. 
ing wvresence of three distinguished Aldermen. The | 
»rformances were of a varied order of merit. Among | 


he Interesting features was a duet between Mr. Jimm y 


| Hearst and Mr. Doc O’Connell. Both artists manifested 


the posession of excellent technique, but unfortunately 
bey indulged too vigorously in thumping. Mr. Hearst 
148 & firm touch, and in allezvro movements is particu. 
larly felicitous. His marte)lato playing on Mr. O’Con 
neli’s nose was full of energy. In the fugato that fol- 
‘owed, Mr. O’Connell was scarcely In strict time, and he 
ndulged over-much in sickly sentimental rallentando. 
Mr. Denny Sullivan gave a delightful display of virtu- 
ssity In his duet with Mr. Johnny Murphy, and in an 
wllegro con moto his execution was worthy of the high. 
est praise, especially in a minor episode that had for 
‘ts subject Mr. Murphy’s stomach. The break of the 
atter into an andante patetico, admirably sustained in 
voint of facial expression,was very fine, Mr. Flaherty’e 
execution In a ively dance movement was excellent, 
notably in its crispness of touch In @ species of 
free fantasie on Mr. Gibliin’s left eye; but this 
was scarcely equal to the certainty to which Mr. 
Lynch played on 
oringing the movement to a close by a spirited stretto, 


in which, by an ingenious accellerando under Mr. ' 


Dennie’s chin, he caused his fellow artist’s teeth to im!- 
tate the playing of castanets. The fault to be found 
with the programme was the sameness of its selections 
vhich proved monotonous. Everything was in the 


the mouth of Mr. Dennis, | 


i 


same achool. Still, wecannot speak in terms of too | 
warm admiration of a tour de force ia which Mr. Billy | 


Wilson, in 8 splendid outburst con etrepitoso, sent Mr. | 
Jim Butler flying prestissimo into the lap of Chairman 


} Sullivan; though there was rare expressiveness in the 


adagio doloroso with which Mr. Butler returned to the 
opening theme. All the artists may be complimented 
on the earnestness of their effoits and their warmih of 
style. Boston 1s to be congratulated on the possession | 


ofa temple of art In which there are no restrictions | 


against anything that is lofty and ennobling; that is. 


open alike to the performance of works bythe great. 
composers, trlumphs in poultry raising and dog breed- 
lag, and the uplifting intellectually of fisticuffs. The 
| softening and elevating influences of pugilism were ed! 


tylngly shown by the large and brilliant audience pres- 


ent on this delightful occasion. 


CHATTERER. 
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— se BEGASE Wes ‘aes a SE a 8 NW ; e ir ee 7 y B not suit. ' im ‘Tsét > 0: ‘k ic E carry 
ig PARIS we Leal ecg dal nig enn iso tel eta” ee nother purpose, and ithou 2 troub- 
ares ATRES ‘AND co CE R TS. ag ling myself any further about the means of giv- 
: | ing prominence to the ee viola. ' came 
‘ ' . Orches- into my head to write a series of scenes for or- 
uae psc eames chestra, in which the solo viola should take 
amore or less active dramatis persona: 
The pbeapipap rer of the fifteenth symphony | nny oe ak duluatolon Ve Wea cendas cliek: 
concert was as follows: | : B lacing the viola in the 
bands,in . acter. oa 
| petal Concerto for ee, and two wind ba | ssbdan 6 aa Sean memories . had Kept of my 
Sryerncun:  Ereiude aad Fugue. a Om- | wanderings in the Abruzzi, I wishe 
4 ee eee Tee Le eee | it a sort of melancholy dreamer, ch pert 
Berlioz: Symphony No. 2. “Harold en Italie” (solo ' Childe Harold.” We can see from this that, 
viola by ci oo al eats ‘ehinaaatick whatever orc emg worse be aye Ba 
Handel’s concerto wag well v >? first of treating the solo : 
a work of such neon eh wa DS oa i certante. he abandoned the ides after the first 
Teiies civle, No better tonic can be imagined ; ets pant far less prominence was given to 
after Berg atelier porter Fieger 7 the part then could saa 11 Bsns Fond ; a 
much of our modern m , ; . layer like Paganini. 
Sunday in the country” to dwellers in stuffy elaiined that all this furnished no sopaaeive 
streets. : loersheim’s pre- %ea80n why Mr. Kneisel should ne re 
It was rather hard on y? F sats Mec | part standing. Our objections bea phe k. 
lude and fugue to play it imme tine ag Practical nature. There aro s  peanagen i 
werk by such # master of fugual ae vasa which the viola part isso doubled by o erly: 
Handel. It showed all the differen " ; pall struments in the orchestra that its own - 
free, natural, peer he penge ad hg in , very much obscured n Anne a — 
ious construction. | stands ou 
“soap conclusion that any composer today— pire ea as if playing an actual solo, 
with very few exceptions—who aompts his prominent position on the stage — 
to write a fully developed ps oe an se | one instinctively to try to catch itr fe te : = 
self more good by the exercise than wy ll so , {alls from his bow, and such ge oo os 
one else. Modern fugues, as a on . rial the attention upon this single gor At 
vacbaege of er ange sdiane ic prsgey —itst one is | the datenee from following the rea 
sweat-drops frem ’ t of the music. 
often in doubt whether they should properly be — Sp ge i = aN eR ly await 
called musical compositions. a Ab me gone Mr. Kneisel infused more of poatia Banas 
shown a noble ambition, nd has, upon tho | to Harold's soltloquies than heretofore 
shown a noble Dy , and playe roughou admir: xe 
whole, succeeded better in his task than was to aeaaelweneee ‘tile and Mr. Nikisch a bend: 
ted, ” li empo in the first m 
PhtnT ane could not but feel, with Saint-Saéns’s ad rt fod ran it an rng and showed us 
“Rouet d’Omphale,” that here was 4 sis Fon for the first time the true meaning of Ponda 
which 4 OVE POSOE of today yonasary ches | sic. The ineffably beautiful stevesgaed mee 
when he gives hisinventive fancy fre Hanis; | andthe quaint S cherzo were given to verise- 
and Bach could you fuswal wings; mosetn | {- Only inthe Finate did we fol that some 
ou re) ; ing: a li 
oom ung for the most part, only painfully ie Pane 9 Rg | 
trudge along in fugnal shackles. What a The next programme (Feb. 20) is: Mozart, 
pretty, genial. fanciful conceit this “Rouet symphony in G minor: Raff, pianoforte ome 
d’Omphale” is! It re" cade ach sr agua me certo, in C minor, op. 185; ak angen 
Tae etecs c Serlion’s "Hanola” symphony we = By cant pater pearing ieliet 
would permit ourselves to recall a remark we ’ 
made some years ago: we think it a great mis- 
take to give the work even a semblance of being 
@ viola concerto by having the solo viola part 
played standing. Mr. Kneisel’s usual place, at 
the head of the first violins, would allow his 
playing to be seen quite plainly by the audience, 
and would give the viola part all needful promi- 
nence. The notion of having this part played 
standing seems to have come from the ideathat 
the “Harold” symphony was written as a sort of 
viola concerto for Paganini. This, however, is 
not quite true; Paganini ordered a viola con- 
certo of Berlioz, but it did not turn out as 
he expected. Berlioz showed Paganini the 
first movement, and the great violinist im- 
mediately cried out: “It is not what I 
want! Iam silent too long in it; I must be 
playing all the time.” Berlioz himself writes 
thus about the matter: “Recognizing that my 
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by being 
r Sunday morning 
eighboring church. 
ion of two tones set 
d to harmonizing them almost un- 
After this ceases a broad 


eg eo ey ee, ae hated 8 signs vA , 
i veg musician w oh Sa good*com. theme is introduced, which is worked u 


land of modern orehestr 
Well ‘as the possession. of ‘spontaneity. 
esting number, although the Fugue ig 
not Carried out in the strictly fugal style, | 
‘this elaborate instrumentation perhaps | on the broad theme 
serving _soiewhat ‘o bide its develop- | prelude it was6-4 time. 
ment. ‘Lhe composition, however, is one | 
of fine musicianship and effective orches- 
tral writing, and the most pretentious 
that Mr. Floersheim has vet given us. 
___ it was played in a heavy, cumbersome 
! manner by the orchestra, which, gener- orchestral writing, all the wealth 
| ally Speaking, did quite fairly With its | and noble effects of the modern 
work duting tlie whole programme. | school being brought into the 


of the 


written in almost religiously strict 


ment. 


The wood-wind, however, after. a most 
rational employment of its forces during 
the ‘peformance of ‘Le-:Ronet @Om- 
phale” ‘of Saint-Saens, had to spoil the » composer, but the 
otherwise beautiful ending by quactking, 
like a lot of ducks, on the last four 
chords, instead of merely’ breathing 
them out.’ It didn’t appear to annoy the 
conductor, however.’ ‘if the players had ~ and very effective. 
‘offehded so harshly tinder ‘Gericke’s 
direction he would have rebuked them, 


composition, may have obscured many 


impression 


able and musician!ly composition 


The noble climax rising in the Strings 


greater recognition than it received, 


ipa ste ano With much fervency and richness of orches- 
ral effects as tral ee sch aig oe ceeine, tollaeres 
Aida waa woe - again by the chimes ane gradua dyin 

‘The ‘Prelude and Fugue” is an inter- away until it ends on one long adktelned 
_hote for a single flute, a very clever and 
effective device. The fugue is constructed 
prelude, only 
| this time it is in 4-4 time, where as in the 


The programme states that the fugue ig 
style, 
but it must be confessed that 2 first hearing 
of the work does not bear out this state- 
The work is adinirably written and 
shows a master hand in the technique of 
of rich 
orchestral 
treatinent of 
it. This fact, coupled with the ruther stiff 
manner in which the orchestra played the 


of 


~ the contrapuntal effects intended by the | 
left by the 
- performance was, that it was a most: admir- 
in free 
fugal style, rather than a “strict fugue.’ 


in 


- the middle portion was cleverly managed 
I*be work deserved far 


The Saint-Saens “Spinning Wheel” was 


and perhaps discharged them at thé ena-! delightfully done, and here agnin the fine 


a ee . ‘ work of the strings deserves 
of the concert. .Some people, however, 


have a musical hide that is impervious 
to such thrusts. ©. 
__ The other numbers of the programme 
Were the Handel concerto for Strings 
and two wind orche ias, played quite 
recently, and  Berlioz’s Symphony, 
“Harold in Italy,’’ Mr. Kneisel Dlaying 
the viola solo. : 


) longed applause. 


WARREN DAVENPORT. - than usual on this oecasion, 
a ale Rn eels 

ada} The Symphony Concert, Saens 

The 15th symphony concert was given 
last Saturday evening with a programme 
including a concerto by Handel for strings 
and two wind choirs, and. a prelude - 
and fugue by Otto F loerscheim. 
The performance of the old Handel concerto 
Was a source of genuine enjoyment to the ] 
audience, and the hearty spontaneous ap- 
plause which attended it was well-merited, 
The strings were at their best, the precision 
of attack, the Shading and general effect 
being admirable. The work of the horns . 
wae excellent and the whole concerto was 
Played in strict accordance with the c ar- | EEO AN” xT. Tees 
acter and demands of the music. The ditti- yr? » dey ne s sasrlagna ae oe 
cult passages for the oboes, in the last ‘+ AON 11ne Of Carriages stood, waiting to 
movement, were exquisitely rendered and 1 get up to the entrance. Down there, at the 


nuinber, 
ment and ingenuity of orchestration. 

Mr. Kneisel played the viola solo in 
thoroughly finished and artistic manner, 
C.F. D. 


LATE AT THE SYMPHONY, 

It is a very fine thine to be rich, but, now 
and then, the advantage is with the man of 
humbler means. Friday afternoon. as IT 
stood in the doorway of Music Hall, watch- 
ing the people on their way to the Sym- 
phony concert rehearsal, I thought of this, 


keen appreciation of the fact. 

ibe prelude and thane, by Otto Floer- 
Scheim, is by far the best an most mature was nearly half-past 2 0’clock. She looke 1 
work we have yet heard by this talented | Gut ner carriage window and saw the 
poser, It opens with two notes, E and | Smiling pedestr:ans hurry by. Just why 
Bina descending fourth, sounded by the | she did not get out and walk the short dis- 
bells (glockenspiel), repeated with con- 


sat impatientiy in her coupe. There were 
20 Carriages ahead of hers, I fancy, and it 


unhappy. 


_ tance to the hall I caunot say, but, anyway, © 
tinued regularity and harmonized in a very | she sat therein her carriage, looking very 


praise; in 
fact, the work of the whole orchestra in 
this number was the best eifort of the even- 
ing and received the most hearty and pro- 


The Berlioz symphony has been heard too 
often to elicit extended comment; it was | 
played with the requisite fire and brilliancy | | 
but the extreme length of the first and last - 
,INovements seemed to impress one more | 
possibly from 
the fact that it followed the bright Saint 

. with its beauty of treat- 


a 


| 
i 
| 


the audience was not slow in evincing their | corner of ‘Tremont street, Mrs. Biueblood 
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a cat | mor than onc shown his displeasure at ) BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC HESTRA 
j 


this gratuitous interruption, and Mr. Pad- 
ewski, who evidently hoped to get the 
tter of it by being late himself im arriv-  . 
has frowned beneath his mask, and MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
fein Walomehw Hes ‘Suis en sworn, so it 1s said, in the privacy of 
Tea ett econ blad Br e d room at this rudeness of his 
ENE REY DIT ER our fond admirers. . Apparently at the sym- 


rete ogg ‘make 0 ie their neigh- phony rehearsals it is considered “low” to 
avo Sd de veins vhose they really | Coin @ ‘word, arrive béetimes and make an. 
Das aps this does does not so afternoon of if. But they go for the sake 
eta re for there all | of the music, and not to be seen. Of course, 

a; There sp. go eet ab it can Dé argued that this is a free country, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, AT 8 P. M 
eo? nd. or foe, for the season | and when.one pays for his or her ticket it : ‘ ’ 
. ‘rien ay } wo 1 fs nobody’s business at what moment the : . 

” Gest, yi Ty oad 4 Sage} nolerdrse it up to the “ticket person,” | PROGRAMME. 
: 4 : Sapern as a well known social light designated 
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; to res programme Nevertheless, what a blessing it would be 
a: - “i Risa ; | Allegro molto.._Andante.— Mi > Allegro asé«ni 
Ss ei sin hia’ peta this ; if Boston's noble army of concert-goers : ante.— Minuet.— Allegro assai. 


asorane 9 ‘as wiven in Music Hall, : oowld be ‘smitten with a fever of punctu- 


4 one of Sur hal) guardians the other day. | eVGA, SYMPHONY, in G minor, 


CONCERTO for PIANoFoRT:s, in C minor, op. 185. 


Allegro.—Andante, quasi larghetto.—Finale, Allegro. 


BUSONI, SYMPHONIC SUITE. op. 25. (Three movements) 


Gigue.—Gavotte.—Allegro fugato. 


(First time. ) 
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WAGNER. HULDIGUNG’S MARCH. 
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Mr. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 
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‘ ee i he at concert had tegun. 

in id ist of the second movement of the sym- 
phony there was a stir at, the door which 
“a Beerned the whole audience. Mr. Nik- 
i , too, I imagine, was disturbed, but 
thore was no help for it—the noise was 
caused by Mrs. Blueblood and a number of 
& her bolated friends... 


” Fe ee 


The gloom of Music Hall during an after- 
moon performance there of any description 
fs one of the Boston ways of expressing in- 
difference to outward tokens of human 


comfort and vanity. Art, toujours art, and | 
| dignity and unconcern as the embarrass 
' ment warranted. Mr. de Pachmann has 


mever a chance for tha frivolous to see 
who’s who in the benches in front, is 
the motto that hangs upon that 
temple’s walls. Whether you go to hear 
Paderewski or to sit through the solemn 
gervice of a symphony rehearsal, the idea 
seems to prevail that the dim religious 
light not only helps the hearing, but gives 
“tone” to thecongregation assembled. But 
people who have to go peering around 
Music Hall trying to make out their neigh- 
bors, generally tumble against somebody 


they wish to avoid or miss those they really | 


want tosee. Perhaps this does does not so 


much matter at a rehearsal, for there all | 


Bostonislabelled. There is no difficulty in 


“spotting” friend or foc, for the season | 
ticket holder could walk blindfold from | 
"Ato A A” and name the occupants of | 
every row, but. for the “casual,” who | 


may not possess this unerring instinct 
and. who likes to read the programme 
without endangering his eyesight, this 
“Gotterdamerung,” as given in Music Hall, 
is rather trying! One night this season 
when we heard Patti farewell there, the 
light was fairly brilliant, and I wondered 


how it happened; if it could be the extra | 


sparkle of the diva’s jewels that so height- 


ened the scene and made such a grateful | 


change inthe often darksome hall. It is 


true one wants to listen to some music | 


without regard to his surroundings, and it 


must be said the real lover is inclined to — 


shut his eyes when drawing in delicht 
through the sense of hearing. This is par- 
ticularly the case when Miss Japonica’s 
illinery screens the porformer, and the 
@kilful adjustment of feathers has no inter- 
for the person behind her. Then man 
no use for eyes, and he can hide his 
om in a bag without @ murmur. 
: < and now while I am grumbling, let me 
sent a much worse affliction to the con- 
ponte of patrons of public entertain- 
‘ments. What is the matter with all the 
locks and timekeepers in town? Can it 
be that people like to be always late at con- 
certs? That it is no consequence to them 
if they miss the first numbers, and bring 
the artist to a complete pause in order that 
they may reach their seats? Or is it bo- 


ping and aiticnnon visite? if Live been to 


many concerts, both afternoon and evening, 


this season, and in no instance has it ever . 


happened that nearly a third of the audi- 
ence has not straggied intothe hal! fully 
35 minutes after the time announced 


in the newspapers or on the tickets, The 
| whole audience has been disturbed by 
the hurried entrances, by the clash 


and clatter of seats and the 
performers themselves have been forced to 
wait the return of silence with as much 


more than once shown his displeasure at 
this gratuitous interruption, and Mr. Pad- 
erewski, who evidently hoped to get the 
better of it by being late himself im arriv- 
ing, has frowned beneath his mask, and 
even sworn, so it 1s said, in the privacy of 
¢he dressing room at this rudeness of his 


fond admirers. Apparentiy at the sym- | 
phony rehearsals it is considered “low” to | 


be early. Only the admissionaries, if I may 
coin a word, arrive betimes and make an 
afternoon of it. But they go for the sake 
of the music, and not te be seen. Of course, 
it can be argued that this is a free country, 
and when one pays for his or her ticket it 
fs nobody’s business at what moment the 
bolder gives it up to the “ticket person,” 


as @ well known social light designated , 
one of our hal) guardians the other day. | 
Nevertheless, what a blessing it would be | 
if Boston’s noble army of concert-goers | 
could be smitten with a fever of punctu- | 


ality! 
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ss SIXTEENTH CONCERT. 


- ‘The programme of the sixteenth Symphony 
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doubt who would come out on top, the pianist 


or brass player, butit must be conceded the 
trumpeter was triumphant, although Mr. Sher- 


wood gave hima good pull. Mr. Sherwood is 
one of the very best American pianists and 
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Mozart’ ic A ence, how vin fi 
zarts Music Arranged for’ sem hayerer, between liverty ‘and Heeutious 


‘concert in Music hall, Saturday evening, Feb. 
crately chooses 
Modern Use, 


20, was: 
“Mozart, Symphony, in G minor. 

ba Allegro molto.—Andante.—Minuet.— 
| Allegro assai. ! 

hm Concerto for pianoforte, in C minor, 
| 


perhaps, asa public performer, stands at the 
head. There is no occasion tospeakin detail, 
Mr. Sherwood was heartily encored,and ap- 
peared several times on the stage to acknowl- 
edge the compliment. 

Mr. Busoni’s three movements from asym- 
phony suite displayed his musical talent ina 
pleasant light. The music is more fantastic 
than deep, butisof such a joyous, light airy 
nature as to furnish interest and enjoyment to 
all. Better things may be expected of this 


& tempo which 3s contrary t 
th ys t Vv to that of th mi- 
poser. when he reads and punctuates the ‘Son 
Ly pryene so that the meaning of the composer ig 
oe orted or made false, when in dealing with 
pt cher biecon of such men 28 Mozart his most 
rne mdeavor 1s apparently t : i 
things new, when t! ; ‘ant oan 
ings new, | © hearers find a . 
pleasure in discussing the « i wipes 
liseus: > caprices of the con 
ductor than in the musie 1 preci 
* than j sic itself, then the i | 
Sincerity ot that con : pelt ta 
uconiones: ductor may well be 


op. 85. r 
ie Allegro.—Andante,quasi larghetto.— — 
| aed inale, allegro. 
Busoni. Symphonic suite, op. 
| Wre -movements) 


te Gigue.—Gavotte.—Allegro fugato. 
: _ (First time.) 
Wagner.—Huldigung’s March. 


Boloist: Mr. William H. Sherwood. 
| , 5 gts young composer. 
- The symphony in G minor, which is musical-| The concert closed with Wagner’s “Huldi- 
ly interesting, by many thought to be Mozart’s | -ung’s March.” We presume Mr. Nikisch was 
lieblang, was read splendidly so far as the notes = janpy during its performance, for itis a piece 
were concerned; but Mr, Nikisch imparted al- in which the brass and drums have full sway. 
together too much modern thunder and light- Jamms M. TRACY. 
ning into it for a'truthful representation of this 
‘poetic master. It has already been stated that, 
while Mozart, Haydn and Schubert’s music is 
susceptible of Wagnerian coloring, such color- 
ing takes away all the beauty, leaving scarcely 
any charm or reminder of what it was intended 
to be, what it would be without this transfiga- 
ration. , 
It may be true that Mr. Nikisch does not wish 
to be called old-fashioned,but may he not make 
amistake in modernizing these heavenly in- 
spired and gifted masters? He may think 
from his standpoint that the public desire sen- 
sational noise, but if he will bend his ear to the 
four corners of Music hall andattentively listen 
to whatissaid about his‘tree modernizations, 
he will realize his error. 
Theallegro molto was too loud all the way 


An Interesting Suite i 
ngs a teresting Suite by Ferrucio 
Busoni. . 
Extracts from aie 
“Xtracts from a Symphonie Suit 
__ Ext ) Fre 3 eb 
Lape “heaton ibd dy pieved for the tivae beg 
IS Said thatin this Suite Mr. Busoni tried 
$a , ‘ . ; a | (* ; - | 
emancipate himself from the jufinence of tha 
italian st) le.” _** Italian style” is a vague term. 
4 is here probably used as a reproach; for it is 
le bueatione oa many to say openly that ninihe 
8 peculiarly a German invention, We : 
to forget that in Italy the overa an rend i 
| ‘ aly the opera and the | 
first saw the lieht: th: Oh Pian 
. rht; that the intlueuce of. Ptada 
: Inusical art and song is the les of thé whan 
lusical art and s¢ S the léaven of AW 
HB OUD ; that this influence was felt Ne ee on 
ielgy b Beethoven, Schubert and Wag ae 
): _ fas year the One | oO that, 
re eS Tyad , ej , | " , a 
yas at vy owt Peauentiy in the tn penal othat 
ouse ef berlin was the work of : 
reso be a dye not Cxpatriats himnealt fa hee 
Sic, 1S dtailaus that resolutely t 4 
, ‘ > i on ‘i Ma ; ; e ’ Y : . : 
aise ger on melody, which seems their birthrig a 
| tS papa 6 aiter German prolundity, are apt te | 
] ee . ee ess Of it; 193 in their endeavors to | 
3 Grerman music they out-Germ heir 
rite, G n _ the it-( 1an «their 
| models, and their music is too ofter i 
} ls, f $16 ls to en pre b 
Ussly anil dull. W hen, on the contrary, tea iin 
cng tant to Mba nice is already tlieir own 
‘ 1oLune mMeiody with the substan tar. 
»lmeny and the grace of France. rene eal 


Musical Gossip and Events Here 
and Abroad. 


¥ 

The programme of the sixteenth concert of | 
the Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall Satur- 
day evening, was as follows: Mozart’s symphony 
inG minor, Raff's coneerto for pianoforte in C 
munor, three movements from Busorit’s ava 
phonic suite op. 25 (first tims). and Wacnar's 
Huldieungs March. Mr. William H Sl arwo 1 
was the pianist, ere 


rr . ns 
The first movement of Mozart’s famous G 
ie a aaa isan allegro molto. The first 
Subject is a simple ode mF oh Byer | 
thin + (tn winin at. me‘ody, passionate and in- | Joyal to their country. Mr. Busoni « d ) 
nibak te the Madoc le the sincerity of the | Chielly in Germany, but his blood is Italian; ant | 
ry tets i@ hearer, 10 composer waster. | Ve temperament of the cor er ag Ae | 
riblv in earnest } a ‘ , > as ter. the Ir; IO ‘ : 4 pose. as revealed in 
A < ste LIC W asted eke) Cline in pre ys ° 7 aginents of this work writte rt ; 
“sat eee ne j aring about eizhtee ra ER, n when he was 
or Introducing it: he strue’ di “1 . eighteen years of age, is S i 
Sit, he struck directly at the hear ig, evidently s age, is Southern. The | 
dite Khaver, Ret’ aon eheart Jig, evidently shaped atter the old : ; | 
Rasuedas pia But Mr. Nikisch was not satisfied ‘ MOdels, has Southern fire. The wees ected ai : 
Xj 7 - ay evening with the music of Mozart, its elfective pauses, the sense of color ‘thac pea | 
aoe nag pha apparently abhorrent to his partion all ties “wen the unerring sense of | 
genius, @ therefora adar : | ee. ese turn that w nds) 
Sia wear ha ! EDIOES adorned and embellished been merely a schoo!-task into mee ee: have | 
Moz: ge us taste. He turned the allegro or i a thing of beauty, 
“tozart Into an allegretto; he coquetted with 


; 
| 
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ry 
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through, but, as stated, well played. The an- 
ty. Why,and where, is the tradition for it? inelody tor the oboe, and througnout the moves 
note of each phrase that it became a hiccough : plest of means—and yet this simplicity is so dife 
oth msloc nigga a dot : 
other portions of the work. If Mozart had been oc until the entrance of the first forte, was , ing to musician and lay i 
| ' SOLON é mh. Mor the cournter- 
his own invention: 
ntions that he displayed the 
: : : aye mat alinost overloc : ve. | 
ceived at the hands of Mr.,Nikisch, and with- eriooksd on account of the gra 
ing statement; he used itali 
nt, ne used italics and capitals; | j , 
? wwitals; | is fluent and effective; the lnstruimentation is- 
. Sherwood play again, for he is an Ameri- discounted. ‘The menuetto was take 
as taken at sucha | without whimsicalities. Mr. pees knows the 
Was lost, although th : 
‘Z e conductor ; 
known farand near. Mr. Sherwood tin by tho trene. | SHlence, $o that when the trumpet or the elario: 
Mozart we . it, 
ve re_ almost a jumble vever : 
a I jumble. The exaggera- | fragments with an evident appreciation of 
of Europe, and behind this lies a musical tem- tion of the mel 1 W 
1e1oOs, ane ‘agner. claimed, anc i 
’ d, and received by the audience, and tiie applause was. 
‘prets. For some reason there seemed to: be a it ot Mover fen Mlirectly opposed to the - : i os 
Save in y re. 
Spects a remarkably tine purformanca ann ne 


dante was completely enveloped in brilliant 
‘effects, losing all its poetic beauty and identi- Lhe eavotte opens with a delightrully quaint — 
. ; LW 
each >| nse: or oy Ay OC »pe ; Met 5 bathe Tract: . So 
‘The minuet fared better, and, perhaps, the al- parase; he so exaggerated the penultimate charming effects are gained by the sim 
‘ acsai i m and the whole sentence. which is ficttt, as Cariss said years aco. T | 
legro arsai was less impassioned than some lore sentence, which isa rapid flow of an aliegro agato. is Lroaalt GaEnnta ty iateeeae 
cg BI ‘ roken into spasmodic jets. Thue } ve ; » and interest- 
‘present, he would have been greatly surprised gain in rete pe a ogen aap om ga to point of Mr. busoni seems so natural, so inevi 
‘atthe vigorous treatment his symphony re- every Opportunies Wen ased With ble, that the knowledge of the coi pameeie 
, ne oOrtunityv. In the andante he w: i | 
cel sontent with the Mozartian sere) hte ne was not his expression. ‘TKhes ) 8 
e Mozartian serenity of the open- | a sion. Lhese movements ; : 
out doubt, would have expostulated. vay Serenity of the open- | catly aud harmonically movements ate inclodie 
ae * e ee ( i y 2 . ” ‘ : » @ ; 
Considerable interest was manifested to hear ie wos hen he came to the first sforzando of | ric : gr - 
Pa 1@ first violins the effect of Mozart was alr | rich without ostentation, and wrain, iti 
M : | MO0Zart was alrendy very inzenious without straining's inter oneeaet 
Car pianist whostands deservedly high; not Phavent then have been an ultra-modern | peeuliarities and the « : 
in Boston, but throughout the ‘country, ‘ntire character of the movement | and he also ktowa the valte af ane 
thought that th i hs rte is castonal 
© trio would gain by tl 6 : : 
“ ‘ ine ‘ tee . 241i DY the treat- 3 , “ye rs | 
po a fine technique, acquired by faithful, nt, and the strongly marked phrases of | ina somathite Uae colt Geman 2s is because it: 
‘diligent study with some of the best masters tlans of Mr. Nikisch were without $3 ‘i dent appreciation Gf aan 
excttso—thev often ere out any musical value, and they were a ; 1e1r 
‘of ; n prevented the proper exposi- by the orchestra. ‘The ympatheticall treated 
perament which enables him to play with ex- fem, thks the rover tothoets He a sira. ley were very lavoravly 
ng” | , s rely » find. : : 
| pression and fidelity to the master he inter- re Rear the movement which best suits the bik a maree sae long-continued, 
re sbirit.of Mozart AFOCKty sed to | Mr. William H. Wo 
‘want of understanding between the soloist and 6xpressed by yb ag “Prom: the" mand ant at itt big, tine 
, concerto. His scales, arpeswio | 
: | | ‘ w 
attack and use of pedals have jong pees 
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was tragic; 


nipleasant book about him; and Richard Wag- | 
Her dedicated tohim a “ March of Homage” | 
‘that was played at his coronation. fois march | 

ull of pompous noise; there is one short phrase — 


-* 
fi 
& * 
that 
aw, 
“| 
ne! 
‘ 
7 Aa 
« , 


urgests the entrance of the riders in the | 
exercises of the old-fashioned circus, , 
fuss and fret, the apotheosis of blatant | 


Puitir HALE. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Director Nikisch was particularly happy 
in his programme making for last evening’s 
concert by the Symphony orchestra, and 
the patrons present gave many evidences of 
their appreciation of the excellent seleoc- 
tion of works made for the occasion. 
Very great interest centred in the reap- 
pearance here of William H. Sherwood, the 


pianist, formerly a prominent figure in Bos- 
ton musical circles, and his choice of the 
coneerto in C minor, op. 135, by Raff, as the 
medium to display his present skill added 
much to the pleasures of anticipation. 


Mr. Sherwood hardly needs any ex 
tended reference to his playing in this city 
as ho was long ago accepted here as one of 
the standards of ability in this class of 
musical effort, and his masterly interpreta- 
tion of all schools of piano compositions 
have been admitted on all sides. The Raff 
concerto is a work well calculated to in 
spire any pianist, and, after the first half of 
the opening allegre, Mr. Sherwood threav 
himself into the duty in hand, and from 
that on_ held the audience at will by his 
splendid playing. His command of all the 
technical details of the pianoforte won 
him distinction among American pianists 
at an oarly period in his career, aud this 
skill is so happily supplemented by a rare 
degree of musical teeling and expression, 
which add greatly to his value as an artist. 

His success was quickly recognized by the 
audience after each movement, and the ap- 
plause which rewarded his efforts was most 
worthily bestowed. \ aie 

The novelty of the evening consisted of 
three of the five movements of the 
symphonic suite, op. 25, by Terruc- 
cio Busoni, the pianist, who was 
heard at these concerts earlier in the 
season. The movements played con- 
sisted of the sigue. gavotte and allegro tu- 

Beto, and in each and all of fhese the 

right, fresii, tuneful ideas of the composer 
were ever apparent. The suite was written 
at the age of 18, and its construction shows 


at times a lack of experience, but this partial | 


defect 1s more than made good by the vim 
and dash which the youthful writer put 
into his work. Its orchestration is at times 
decidedly humorous, and the three move- 
ments heard last evening appear to stamp 
the work as one written under the infiu- 
ence of the gay carnival time. Mr. Nikisch 
entered i tothe spirit of the composition 
with admirable success, and gave the suite 
for all it was worth. 

An excellent performance of the G minor 
Mozart symphony introduced the  pro- 
gramme, and the pompous “Huldigungs 
march,” by Wagner, brought it to a close, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


One of the Most Noted Features 
of Boston Life. 


Remarkable Way in Which These 
Concerts Have Grown Away from 


- rf isis, Men ae 
‘ 
? s 
« mf fe 
§ . 
“ . ' at ' a 


i i pe a ee oe dh . ; er ; inte Scan ih 
7, It was the thing to be seen at the re-. 
hearsal. ‘There was a scramble for tickets. — 
fhe auction sales in the fallcame to be a 
competition between millionaires, and at | 


ie 


the present momentit is not often that a | 


good seat onthe floor, in the midst of the © 
elect, can be bought for less than $50 for _ 


| the 24 concerts, which is not too dear, per- 


liaps, for the satisfaction: it wives, but eer- 


}, tainly proves that the musi¢, marvellous as 


Their Original Purpose—Fashion 


M de Them Mer Own—An Audience 
Analyzed—Listeners Who Nod. 


a 
Of all Boston institutions of the present 
day there is no doubt that the symphony 
concerts are the most famous. 
their renown has reached from Dan to 
seersheba, and nota stranger ever comes 


| Within the gates who does not insist upon 


being taken to one. at least, to feast his 


| eyes upon the delicious spectacle of thehub | 
| Of the universe sitting rapt and reverent at 
its favorite shrine. oe | 


Music Hall ona Friday afternoon is the 
City in little. well worth a visit from the 
the social philosopher. apart from the 
music, Which in itself wilt afford him a 
rare treat, 

Lo begin with, it is amusing to reflect 
how thoroughly and perversely the con- 
certs have grown away from the original 
purpose of their founder. Mr. Lligginson’s 
avowed object some 10 years ago, When he 
first began to consider the scheme, was to 


| Provide the best of classical music at a 


| 
|} 
7 


| 


| 
| 
: 
: 


price which should bring it within the 
reach of all, 

Inthe memory of man there has never 
been a time when good music was not to be 
heard in Boston, but not everybody coula 
aiford to listen to it, and there seemed to 
be no really sensible reason why a series of 


| Subscription concerts should not be possi- 


ble here on the same plan as that so suc- 
cessful abroad at the Gewandhaus in Leip- 
sic and at a hundred other places in Ger- 
many. 

So it came about, Mr. Higginson agreeing 


to make up any deficit which this philan- | 
thropical idea might leave at the end of | 
the season. The subscriptions for the series 
of 24 concerts were placed at a figure which 
put them practically in reach of every one. 


| Single tickets could be bought for 25 and 


| | 
| 


a 
| 
| 


50 cents, and it seemed as ii a new era of | 
bliss were opening out before music lovers, | 
,, But hardly two years had gone by before 
It began to be_ apparent that tashion had 
marked the Symphony concerts, and es- 
pecially the rehearsals, for her own. Vast 
as the audiences were, they 
Took on a Back Bay Tono, 

noticeable at the hastiest glance. The | 
seats on the floor were occupied almost 
Wholly by people whose names are rolled 
ike sweet morsels under the Boston tongue. 
rr : 
lo secure these places, they paid large pre- 


miums on the regular price, Which grew 


it is, is not at a marked-down figure. 

The same with the balconies. In the top, 
places not reserved are still to be had ac- 
cording to the original plan at the price of 
admission, 25 cents, but to secure one of 


them it is necessary to wait for an hour :or 


So outside in an impatient, pushing: crowd, 


to fight one’s way up stairs tooth and. nail, | 
and tinally to fall into a seat so breati:less’ | 
and cross and tired that noteven Beethoven | 
has charms enough to sooth the savage | 


4 
breast. 


t 


| 
+ 


If the programme happen to be a popular 
one, the chances are against one getting 


aseatatall. Youare far morelikely to be | 


obliged to stand during the entire aiter- 
noon. For once in a way this is worth 


| While, but, persisted in, will ruin the sweet- 


est disposition and cause curses, pot loud, 
but Goon to be breathed against sympho- 
nies and al! play therein. 


] 
; 


| 


However, nobody cares whether the 265- | 


cent people are pleased or not. Beacon 
street and Commonwealih avenue’ are 


_ happy. Every Friday 2 o’ciock tinds them 


rustling into place, with all those noddings 
and greetings and whispered inquiries 
about Aunt Jane and Cousin Curtis which 


- give to every select Boston symposium the 


air of a large family party. 
much like being 
in Meaven Without Wings. 


0 be in Boston without relations 1s very : 


An outsides stumbling, into this network || 
| of connections, feels himself a helpless in- 


truder with blushes mounting tothe roots 
of his hair and an involuntary desire to get 


up and explain the reason of his being 
there. Nowhere is this more noticeable | 
than at the rehearsals, which have come to | 


vear very much the airof a large after- 
noon reception with music, where,seeing an 
awning up at the door, afew waifs and 


strays from the street, of no social value or 


position, have wandere1 in. 

Alas! poor woman from the wrong side of 
the avenue, you may have mouey enough 
to buy your ticket and to adorn yourself 
with the most gorgeous attire in town, but 
when you sit week after week surrounded 
by people who calmly ignore your very ex’ 
istence, talking over and around you as if 
you were an empty chair, about their most | 
intimate personal concerns, how. can you | 
help your soul growing smaller and ending | 
that 24 afternoons of torture crushed by.a 
sense of your own insignilicance? 


But you, stranger, must not byany means | 


think of going alone. Take somebody 
with you, if it is only the letter carrier, 
who knows whois who,and who canlet you 
intoall the secrets of society. Otherwise the 
audience will jose half its savor. For in- 


} stance, why should you know or how should 
| you guess that the portly lady in black, 


who always sleeps through the andante 
movements, has a pedigree longer than 
your arm, and belongs to a faamily 


which speaks of Columbus as a Cook's: 


tourist? Is thereany outward and visible | 
sign to tell gyou which is the celebrated 
Mrs. Jack Gardner, the accomplished Mrs, 
Monty Sears, the gentle Mrs. Gray, or + 
point out the noble army of Lymuns, and 
Salstonstalls, and Lowells. and Cabots, and | 


| 
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th oe yess nnd arines sown outside : ry. He raises th +e ere i8 ss Ns faces ly ‘Tom Brookline, Longwood, Cambridge, | q 
P cast over the land, ‘The Autocrat } baton. A. hush settles over the whole » pela eanury ‘Dorchester, and even farther 
e Breakfast Table rarely misses a con- |; house, and, with the first wave of his hand, | B h & bs Mpbed ty ed come in laughing flocks to join 
His familiar tigure, straight and ap- | theenchantment begins. It may be Beeth- . D +P £086 other bevies from thé vew-made land. 
parentiy strong as ever, appears Friday | oven, Mozart, Mendelssohn—perhaps the niltes, ear it, are buy heen alin and Winter street suddenly 
after Friday in its accustomed place well: .glorious overture to “Ruy Blas,” given with eals for weeks | and the ain Genie oth and prettiness, 
down towari the front,and he has acbeery, | a verve and precision that sets every pulse hey shall ask $0 BlAver enionh ahh of merry chatter, often | 
: a be Bi LO SUPDTIsSe One. | 


. . ’ . Pu ’ 4 4 , . s 
whimsical greeting for his dear 5v0triends. | to thrilling. Then comes one of St. Saen’s : \ | , 
: summer at Nahant or _fhey may he lacking in style—their New 
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People often stand stock still and watch symphonic poems, “Le Rouet d’Omplhiale,” Pride | : th | 
him as he goes out with a tender affection played as no other orchestra in America ae Liheg ant wotering iP tee ; Yor reat ate so-—but they have certainly 
ani admiration. ions ever has played it, or ever will, for only || any possible manauvring thoy can vet ~ ha souiele ont Han aie J 

There are Harvard professors by the  Nikisch can elici: those exquisite crescen- Charley and Emily into the Friday after. | himself-as he looke eng! 
doz: n, musicians of all ages, degrees, na- | does diminuendoes. Then something else, noon dancing class. Somethin: es er daa haart Pas he looks at them, and feels his 
tionalitics and accomplishments, editors of | —what youwill—always perfectly rendered, sibly soothing lies in ‘Beethoven’ Mencia. | oh veh od ache light again when they sur- 
. ; 3 ns music, round Him on the way out, Sweeping him 


resistless current toware 

01 | | ‘Ss: rre Yard the 
Brent rendezvous av Huyler’s, where 
| they all repair to revive themselves 
aiter the concert with iee cream soda 


es In spite of | | 
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A Kiost of Dilettanti ih nuaces of ap stat ph gta pigs ay eit awer Gao these thrifty matrons have smoothed their 
with more brains than money, and to offset | All. People get up and shake Sohliccmined pathsin lifefor a loug time to come, and 
re Hrau! ye | There is a good deal of criticism wlirsperec straightened outa good many tangles’ th: 
them the-nouveaux riches with more | —some of the music, but more of CAS Ley || have somehow crept into their householde, | The shop i | 
the hi ‘s’ ts: *k he The ‘ls ex- To hi Bop Digs ys he ary 7 8. > Shop is cramined. The atmosphere 3 
money than brains, scribblers by the hun- bow bgp con ee ee +e ude that Zo hint that there are other ladies who / faint with the frag rt, oot pep npte o 
. ° , | ? } < y, y 5} LS 5 ue 4 < | as , s¢ - oy ric ' ° ’ = c -” ; | ‘ fy é : ¢ > A 
dreds, for every soul in Boston has written. Aret violin = fp f supposed bins taped half | mie of ae 3 Pats toll ay hi for the plan- 2VOeryv Lassie Wears A bunch oe Myf cb ae 
:  .Y A hv . ‘. « ~* wen > wh *).. , b> } , ‘ ' me 4 ’ ve" ore ° o ) t-3 - ‘ 4 s = Koy . 
is writing or means to write a book. School | the susceptible hearts in town a his toils. would be too base for a nythihe . yt nk &, ahs talking and aughing at ones, 
BUS ths et ; ek af dameels in tow. | s Si ack i is chair languidiy, appar- re hag Epa 1. 90 Sc eo es Magy 25 COIne again, but sue res 
teachers with a flock of damsels in tow, He sits back in ‘his I 3 | very funny it would be if, just forone con- cheery, blushing. smiling shat ‘nee ht 


magazines and newspapers, artists, ' and then the intermission. and by the time the slow movement ends | AIONS In au 
' 
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, ' ea * dE ently unconscious that several. hundred |! cert. evervbodv c RAPE dasinibegh try, Go pegenetinae: ye if . ' 
and all that vast indescribable miscellany pairs of eyes are focussed upon hit admir- - down sence ay pe persuaded to write | secms quite delightful. To see your Sym. 
of men and women who live the busy } ingly, and bends such ae a tealiad glances ' thoughts were during a single diberehe Bre place eee properly ented «Mie a 

ter ify ¢ tat aot niovinens; | upon his tiddle that mnanya togiish young | Syme + ; <a Ty Ky ws EEO {© 1PACO. OU Wil Zo home with a ee 
Bo:tou Hy echoed tg haan aa enjoyment |  woinen erate wildly jealous of! that thing | Talbot oie us my ay What Shrieks of | of rapture which you will atiribute en ehe 
ane Dhilant ey hp a a reneraily re- | of wood and catgut. Why is. it that first | flippant land nf oo oi lover this wicked, | usie, but the Boston witches wiil aceount 
P ne ayes oF va slaotd aT hoy dress eth. } violins are always irresistible? Upon the | at oatan Sasabariet ¥ nae & laughter | jor it all. While the concerts bring out 
Sahiy with ‘he greatest simplicity, which | curl of their mustaches a good deal of the | | wortla not: be ary to toe ake it there | &ten a beauty-show every Friday, may 
eraliy with the greatest Stmpiict, pow: \ ‘success of an orchestra depends—ves, even Mnte oer hee aly too much about counter- { their success never grow less! M. E. W 
may bo either poatly AA Mkt Serb ae ie : racers: 2 hes 8-—Ves, || Points and harmonv in those record s, : : : 238; Me i. W, 
a quiet taste affording the greatest contrast 4 . . r ‘e | . Comin , nie wymMmphon 
peers audience of similar “qaality in New |. .At last the leaderis back again. All the has awaker . ee After the Finale wear » y Concert. 
York or Philadelphia or Chicago where gay | old maids assuine the expression of ab- as awakened the sleepers. and covered the | ast evenings Symphony concert gave 
eoiors take the feminine fancy and the nS rapture supposed, KP De bans whe || retreat of the players and conductor with a great deal of pleasure toone of the largest 
oy " » ls it . aw , T ‘ ® » (e sSyrt itY ss. ° ASS ‘y Va S ~ ‘ ‘ } | ’ . . 
Rte ses the sete Se ieee Gun: tide i colnes because his wife wants to be fash- || tremendous applause, there is plenty of audiences of the season. A varied pro- 
At @) a) li) l, ic : re A : y - a 7) AS , N 2, < poe as pI R “ , | . 2 F i 
vies Af ee me of Nas England, and the |} ionable and who hates any music above thi amusing conversation to be overheard by | aor Peleee os enjoyable selections was offered 
wiry figures. too. They are alwaysin the || “Annie hooney”’ no Wy with Mri ey || those who keep their ears open, und still Berea Nikisch, and admirable inter. 
* gogys c “c ‘capa witt 4 <r 'fS. + 5 ‘CSREES 4 € {u5 > Sei eS Wise { l- | — 7 } ; i <r ‘ 
roper cut of coat and trousers, With acare. |) Suppresses’ gr 4: eke - wt pit tp 7 Mrs more as the crowd surges along through | wi ape of all was given by his orchestra, 
‘al attention to the prevailing tying of || comfortably in his gp oe thee ss TE Sawtitesns ‘ pia beep cas... ugh | Mr. William H. Sherwood was the soloist 
cravyats, and they look like gentlemen, Money bags grasps het ,_ Si ver-corered am on place into the Back Bay ears. It | and he very naturally received an enthusi- 
Which is saying a great deal. Toglance || pocketbook tightly anc Sits Up as Stra 1S de || Certainly seems as if almost the entire au- | #8tic greeting from a host of admirers who 
“ar that sea of human beings you cannot || as aram-rod. Her tailer advises it strongly. lt die ' : . | were delighted at the or 
OVEE. CAL BOS OF, Peis 1 azrh, Boat pom > ad ‘ymphonies? She says so || Gience goes homa in those blue vehicle sone ,8 opportunity of hear. 
help faneying in each long line tle traces |; Does she adore sympnontes: © SAYS NU. |} in the smart’ Jue venicies or | ing him again, Until a fey | 
Heip Lance => ns yl tos ip | sie lovers prepare for arich in the smart broughams waiting along Tre- | 8 q : 7 V years ago Mr, | 
of a direct descent from tne Puritan set- || The real musi avers prep Bh Mh he || mont street ‘ g Ive- | Sherwood was a resident of Bostos.an: 
weer s s ”~ >< ‘7 oO ; 7-7 ’ : 1 & y) Vie be ICE i ri’ ie we. . Tt : ; ‘ “8 
tiers who:e influence is still felt in this treat, and an hour of happiness )D | lhe criticisms by really , was esteemed as one of the most talented 


Kener of the land. them with the opening strains of the din. ie ns by really intelligent | and popular pianists of the ci | 
© While you are taking all this in, and feel- | Eroica. A | Near the ane Nikisch if he could | resides in Chicago. 6 city. He now | 
ing the subtle Boston atmosphere penetrat- And vou, stranger, must not be so 5] : | humbuggery “All mh ag A ane iii more He played Raft’s concerto in C minor yes- 
‘ing the inmost fibres of your beiug with a | sorbed by the noble rendering of that noble | Fee bee thease’ ce eid od O Stock expres- | terday, and gave the work a masterly and 
so t oi lifting up, as it were. the orchestra | symphony that you forget to glance around ‘| givea tlavor to.talk ~ 'd and leit, They finished interpretation. At the conclusion 
is gradualiy occupying the chairs on the | youwhile it is going on. Choose a moment able to find fauft with the it is well to be of the number he was recalled four times. 
lattorm over which the bronze Beethoven | when the harmonies are too complex an | | wood-wind. even 14 woe. strings and the by the enthusiastic and» thoroughly de. | | 
Do realize that itis he, dear | intricate to be intelligible to common clay | | ftom the ott a you don’t know one | lighted audience. 
—the moment in which the student and | Fees N® O ler. Very few, very, very few The novelty on the programmsé was the 
the musician above ali others delight, and | with poe courage Shee td we fle ed Gectare first seating here of three movements from 
look about. | | ee 2 ONOyYDass What in the | asymphonic suite Op. 26, , 
“Oh. for the sake of Boston and of culture, | | potions Rt poste eer they are most likely |} apianist and composee, Wee “han aati ¢ 
ia tellitnot in Gath, nor breathe it in Aske- | whale carionke 1e teil? While the residence of but a few months here gained 
There is a subdued scraping of strings , lon, how many of the first families are | Vuler sentiments wat y horrified at these the cordial regard of the Boston musical | 
and fluttering of music books. The audi- | sound asleep! Not only old Moneyvags, | Pai £ Vike Wh, Sy hive me tunes ; that’s public. , | 
ence looks into its neat little programme ‘| who, to do him justice, is not a bit_of a liyp- '| noon, and listen "ie at CO Sit all the after- Although the “Symphonic Suite” was | 
books to refresh its memory as to the after- / ocrit , and honestly declares that he means — || played Aen ae ry the Same little air , written when the composer was 18 years | 
noon’s inenu, and feels a thrill.of pride that | to get a wink or two if he can, but the side of the Boon: > “ Satege first on one old, it 1s a scholarly composition, full of | | 
those programmes are so ditferentfrom any | gifted and great of the land are uncon || first fast, and then ‘# OY al pane Ocher, agreeable melodies, and 18 treated in a! | 
others with their analyses of the various | scious that eor tun. | Srauldns ote BL... all it pretty thoroughly musicianly manner. The three | | 
numbers, and the sketches of the. mMmuUsl-. | Theix Eeads Are Nodding rand that can’t ne 1 Ou cent to hear a movements played were Gigue, Gavotte | 
cians who have_ furnished the’ coming | ,,., a ies stuck on knitting thee Weine 4 wen. & tune: Why don’t and allegrofugato. The Gigue is vivacious. | 
tertainments. Even the advertisements | like so many apples stuc Geitel then??? U8 jm something jiggy now and ly written and treats with many novel ef- 
boast, a certain literary merit and are fur | needles. ; The idea of mentioning tunes and some Miho tiavotne t riher ak ering 
é aus . e - r : . .* ‘ ' . } ’ ri a het - | - TAV Sré > . 
Prety stuttiod during the intricate pas What a howl of denial and indignation thing jiggy after a Symphony concert! It 1ts chief motive is sombre wut yee the 


he . : ug and | aN > tp apt ty | ; | 
s of ate da Dy the very young would go up if they were accused of dozing IS a wonder the electricity doesn’t come close of the movement, when 1t ad | 
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-the very old 2 | right down from the trolley wire : an 
- Presently i N h himself, anda | duringa Beethoven symphony. 7 Yai POM bac trolley wire and anni- _moré cheerful. The allegro fugat 
kt? ntly in slips Nikisch himseif, and ¢ uring ymp hilate old Moneybags. most interesting of the thee gato is the 
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bustle of applause greets ... But there they are, row after row, napping HWumbug! All humbug! lt 18 broad in style and the several than 


The Idol of the Hour. -. { beyond all manner of doubt. Naughty But the Girls, are developed in a masterly way. 


‘Ther pretty girls nudge one: another and Mani Pinakne herself every week : iiaes ao ae pe ety ae . - Mozart’s charminh } 

; etty +4 : vy amuses herself every wee ess their hearts! It would never do to & symphony in G minor 
"ite Ce ls . # Sig ' proved a welcome off as 
sthile ecstatic rapture. Thfe Harvard boys by making a list of the people 1n her neigh- mention the rehearsals without a word for’ played by the orchestra, Pacnatte Hake 


‘silently notice that he wears light trousers borhood who go to sicep. She says that at that lovely rosebud garden which makes @igungs. March,” also splendidly per. 


‘and a frock coat.” The great conductor { the end of te season she shall give it to a | the d; 11 . mn ..,, | 4ormed, brought the concert toa cl 
“mounts his perch, turns over the pages of | reporter to publish in a Sunday newspaper, dim old ball bright. ‘There never were Next Friday afternoon and Saturday sveas 
fore Pap gy fox he no jonger. keeps up the and if she puts that dreadful threat into | anywhere in the world such pretty, sweet, ing the programme will bo as follows; «= 
the score, fc | en execution, it is safe to predict that the | , Young things as these genuine Boston maid- | Qverture, Ruy Blas... .......+....Mendelasotn 

1 ©NS, Never such rosy cheeks, such white, sheeted “Urteat fdave a Ain oe eat 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. "| WGe Wes that she base: passages wore too. 
: yee NG | oO lack 
The Symphony Concert, “ ile the composition ash. Whole Seauee | 
| aot orphestra has returned from its sort of stilinry Ventenie tat S Agate ae 
‘minor by Mozart; concerto for piano in E which the Washington “Barie the laurels | deeidedly lacking depth and subslety.” aM 
© minor by Raff, played by Mr. William ; York press always shower ttyon them. Tt epg recalled with an enthusiasm 
H, Sherwood; three movements from a! of coarseness and exaggeration that Sot altars is the pwans. of praise can. an artist. ata just tribute to his merit as 
symphonic suite by Busoni and the| characterized the first movement, with- ust pont hie i aha a in Boston, but it is And now there followed a ¢ i 
_Hhidigung’s March of Wagner. The! out atouch of the serenity and delicacy ‘ork eae abs <page cn are behind New - ‘he old forms, but in the inost modern st le 
“novelty on the programme was the bu-| that is demanded in contrast to the vigor vance of that city in ‘Orcheltral Syd ngllats 4 acetr, movements from a suite by. our 
‘soni piece. ‘The three movements, | of the forte passages. Both the menu- allow a higher criterion to mata Be oes , Saihs aise hae ea Busoni. The suite 
Sigue, gavotte and allegro fugato, al- etto and the fGnale were rasped off in the gg Beat hist impression made on rea igang weird, is baaariar aun pera Spectres, so 
‘thougheantique in name and form, were} pand’s most degenerate style, regardless Pity ’ The ij Phat ge of silence, was a poor > its effects. It began witha poeely Nid OF | 
MUEINET etonlly. niodera in treatment.| cf tna oxpression rUlvadeen Pipe crise ro bears eee minor symphony much nearer to Berlioz than rig hep sar | 
Musical knowledge was everywhere evi- poser and it only needed the trombones the most gorgeous ‘eae Ps deed gin ft but the percussion, from triangle to glocken- | 
‘dent, the treatment was. skilful; the | ate en the athletics of the tympani have made more disnlay oc ae Pia {eae vere kept busy in this “Queen Mab” 
themes original and the orchestral scor | iar to have made it audible possibly movement did on this occasion. it ao : Warentatin toe Goce was that of a 
_ing admirable throughout. It is a spon: ae Long wharf. In order that our read- eh ike 08 7g aig and slowness, instead of | spirit of the dew ushool Mane ‘dip in the 
‘taneous and effective work, and reflectt ers may not think that the writer is deal- was sicetaad Repo tpt inte A the geniality | Shape of the old. It besan Se we 
great credit upon the composer. The ins harshly with this perlormanc2, wa seemed to go in a Seine Dee oe English horn theme which was very niuserts 
orchestra see-sawed the first movement at appene y Paddcseet on lh me pb 8 pg that was altogether out of pine. The § toca pegging but the real Musette ap- 
times: otherwise than that, barring the nei hea Hostan. -edetgecon he plage: followed the first in its iat hoenlaetich sy yey Trio, with plenti- 
inherent coarseness that prevails at all it will be seen that they are unsparing Te terete but the third began to | bass. This movement eee ale asene 
times in the playing of the orchestra, it 1 their denunciation of such an exhibi- Hatha ‘envi tenhs rg Yee if one found but | Charmingin its delicate rusticity en ta 
went with precision and effect. tion. eis gpierenescbenly hy mare aes a least was all grace and Setence a Sti0 BS ‘3 pinyrus syncopations. If the first papi 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood’s playing of the Ppantipe'y var ein revel he the seat anil was still better, and the figure in orp pan | rat ts espliggd en eliin revel rather than 
Ratt Concerto was characterized by the rumble of all the noise that could be eg de balanced and intelligible as it shepherds and she tee Gavotte portrayed 
elegance, brilliancy, freedom and viril evoked from the violent etforts of his ment eae vite! frominstrument to instru- 1 on the sylvan secne ‘andthe a 6 aa 
ity that mark the efforts of this emi. lusty crew. It was an ottering of poms | sie Ba pe Sg saSSes doing exceptionally delightful one. The (nal: atleoee a a 
nent pianist, whose returnto our con- posrey eg biatanoy ine yas Rage Mr. Sherwood’s hich ueaecaatiad) <f a was not so inspired as the twit preouaiae 
cert halls, after a long absence, isan gelebrate in honor ot the birth of the | Sesdonment better illustrated than by. his | edge of the young sobipesce’caa ena 
event for congratulation. The list of} Father of His @ountry.  “Clang the performance of the Raff C minor concerto, ,, every me: r6. and the acasina ik ae 
players counts many, yet are they teve, | pells! Let the cannon roar!” | of tee entirely grasp the ohacachar ; want waatoviak sie res Chroughyay | 
frealartistic value is considered. It WARBEN DAVENPORT, | instrument and the eee war te ie OOS || ene Romer. ended with Wagner's ‘“ituld | 
was gratiiying to observe the enthu sias Disgraced Forever. | pew hy spo uct gh and the mechaithen eunmiien Sealed, aed 96 is rab. Honier sometimes 
tic applause that followed Mr. Sher-]| | Youth’s Companion. : : 1in grand style, Mr. Nikisch appe: hea Ae the ny Oe Very BSterOce a ae 
wood’s performance. He was recalled| The shicseein ane baneaill haw be | ental the conducting of the work € Soteas ti umn necral VOry much ies 
several times. The accompaniment come, 1n a way, sacred ceremonials, at which by Me bh he a pene sne style established.| to fall hy gir nll Phaasinnh: — b ie tag fh 
was overloud and coarse at times; it) even those not born with a musical ear must ing the piano to atte Senne by allow- | quently bombastic and oviirneen iad ae 
te tase been a happy disappoint. | assist in becoming fashion. One Friday at- maléetat’ rie. io ptr at pone yh thematic | if they passed away, how could our con- 
ment had it been otherwise. | ternoon the two little daughters of a certain chord work, and the ni nhel Ss accato and : ductor get his fortississississimo effects? 
Th for of the G mi family returned from the Music Hall “in a Sages and in octave runs se on these pas- | Such clatter could not be introduced into | 
_ Lhe per ormance e G minor syM-| ate of mind.” *One of them was evidently wrists: of -stesl. ie seemed to have | Beethoven, or Mozart, or Haydn, and ey | 
phony of Mozart was another specimen | scornful and the other depressed | however be Not less effective, | Liszt is only sporadically deafe 9 ais SYen 
sed. | , vas the legato ‘ork | thehighest e y ontentng!: Siaa 
of the second movement. whic] work binge est comphment that can be paid 
- ch was . tothe orchestra to say that they played 


of the tawdriness and vulgar sentiment | | i the matter? asked some one. 
hat are identical with Mr. Nikisch’ ‘Wasn't the concert nne: given with a degree of expressi . . . 
that a ch’s “The concert was all t gree of expression entirely ' louderin this work than they have ever 


A , 2c iat | ight,” said Ethel, commend; » ry. . . ’ . 
efforts with the classics, As the] syperbly. “I don’t complain of the con- the peer oi ap finale again turned to . played before. Their whole attenti r 
superiority of Mr. Gericke was reflected oer hat did 2 Somethi display hah moon ee witn agsolo ° directed towards this end ane it: 16 bee 
: at : _|. “Then what did go wrong: mething, “splay that seemed like a cadenza oc- , justice abvag Preston’ Ay + 16 Ls 
in his musicianlike and discreet inter I’m sure.” : curring In an unexpected place "he OC- , teers . say that they achieved it; I do 
pretations of the old masters, so also is | “The amount of the matter is,” said the Sentation of themes entirely Ries. ssi not think that any band on this Continent, 
the inferiorityjof Mr. Nikisch exhibited | youne lady; looking haughtily at her droop- panied, followed by others wholly eke The thjunction ef Mime ae roReer 
- "fe . Pave a ) > . if - . ; oo oF - ‘lb 8) ne psa mist és - 
~ peculiarly antiphonal effect to skilfully and witha ioud noise” a play 
‘are 


ing sister, “that Mildred has disgrace 
in his attempt to improve upon these helt. She sneezed in the middle of the sym- this movement that inili 
ibdels. phony !” nerfect inert of thee oni against that ried out at least in its latter portion l do 
The openibg movement was begun at ———_————_—__—_—_—- a” a eaanartin Saiy gb apd obtain © not pretend to say that the tumult was out 
‘as unreasonably slow pace and in a Brahms have thoroughly em dh hioe and of place ; perhaps the biame should rest on 
“eoarse, loud manner for a movement intertwining, and Raff oan this - Wagner only, but since the extreme possi- 
| a e Chopin and ao ee as followed bilities of uproar have been overe 
marked ‘‘Allegro Molto and piano. As ‘a eskiehinas 9 als in making , us now try to achieve afew good Tied hee 
" ° . Phi - t i « : é a / 
the movement went on the tempo was | like a piano seie wath a times seems . efforts, and see what may be Jone in aan 
‘nereased or diminished to’ Py Age are ingly fiiline in the wl Pi nary oblig- | direction of perfect ensemble. 
price of the conductor in his evident | themes. There was gome ai spacing saitbont | Louis C, Enso, 
effort to better Mozart, resembling the Moh Saha the first movement, but it weal a) © : 
| 8 allem piendoonl rg Rises part which was | _——The engagement has been cabled 
anced againstit. The oboe work i a | W Lesicke ee conn oe m0eten Of 
in the | ithnelm Gericke, former leader of the Symphony Or- 


fluctuating rhythm of a cirgus band keep- | 
ing time to the canterings of the calico | Second moven 
¢ sment deserves recognition hestr: ‘lam 
. Po , o. ~ ‘ and Cc estra and Fra [ ‘ 
the fioriture woven around the > aia by ERNE — omens ulcin F lan m, of Vienna. 


horse that carries the rider on his back 
ss eas piano were exquisitel 
y performed. The 
| Only faults to be found with the perforin- 
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Sonar in te CRO SIS ‘and the leading themes and odd/igati are The Symphony Concert 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. agreeable in themselves and well set for the ou 
encew single instruments. Mr. Nikisch read and ‘ © programme for the concert of 
It is hardly possible to deny that the tours the orchestra played with sympathy and effec- | : i engrepce In Music Hall 
. | ony, G-m! . 
of the Symphony Orchestra, while they cer- | tiveness. : jd pt y, G-minor, Mozart ; 
‘tainly increase its reputation and put money The last number was that blatant common- p. 185, Raff; three movement 
into "their treasury, which must now showa place, Wagner’s “Huldigungs Marsch,” which Busoni (first time); Huldigun 
wolid balance to ‘ne good, are not to the ar- perhaps the United States Marine Band might Mozart symphony Mr. 
tistic advantage of the band. The fulsome play more vociferously and furiously, and prove” after 
praises of people who kave heard no other which only needed a pone, eo vey dy scene of a asterplece that came pestect 
orchestral playing of distinction and the de- grand oo entry to make its din and vulgar- : 8, 
‘liberate manipulation of the truth by some AS gt oye bh Me Wh 
critics whose knowledge is more than their e soloist of the concert was Nir. W. 12. 
Sherwood, whose playing had even more of 


sincerity, have an effect upon the director ir ideatSiccsol wtad Ghd aid, tha. per ae} 

against which the just and sensible criticism | ure = must| second, third 

Pe Boston judges, far less desirous to find | fect anes mpwoey grasp. the wt tae gc: Pa ae /the work perisiineds’ Hat gar er Pak pope Ol] on a heake er ~~ These movements created, 

fault than anxious that this orchestra shall be ih gp ca tre t ee Gar te pe .~ 2. the master’s clearly ere EE oy sans os moe ere g, a decidedly favorable impres- 

perfect, cannot prevail. An eminent musi- whic ave always © aim. | site: Teo owe music. If a conductor’s impres. . wo dances are especially interesting 
was ez rapport with his chosen work at every Pr Se m to cet himself in complete oppo | and characteristic. The gigue is full of life and 


cal writer of New York said tous that Mr. ~*: to tha com; . 
point and in every phase, and his vehement may be left to the critical letener, who Ie’ concn eee energy, and the quaint gavotte is not behind in 
° nly en. 


Nikisch’s directing was not al ee recalls were well won. Hehad taken Raff’s tled to affirm th 

or any means, and added that “if he does ; Monin ~ sional ‘firm that he prefers Moz: 1. The attractiveness. i 

tory by y ’ concerto in C-minor, opus 185, which is so opening phrase of the firet movement of pe ay most ceiaienaiy emmtetadin a abated a 
movement of the 


not do better next time, we shall really have TE ; hy 
ot do b y generous in melody, so brilliant in figuration,  O Oke en at & low pace, despite the fact that the com | : 
: r bad Indicated thatthe tempo was to he allegro | three. In all are to be found evidences 


to say something about it.” But as there are of arable to both soloist and orchestra << 

: wo ’ Mmoito, C will not tk 
prominent critics in New York who have al De Pn ; ot be claimed, we pres ) 
lowed their peculiar interest in German opera and ey gyn spirit so often soa _ viet i eempoeer bes. Written tc "bo splayed | of well trained skill in composition. 
to lead them into trivial or injurious com- ip S, if not i _— pia Ne of t i play allegretto a ene the right to while the orchestration is generally free, clear and 
‘ment upon the present Metropolitan season, Ba pret. ig ratty. adekchabie icisch reason Sug Playing the opening aavene aa . ie ee adequate. That the gigue and the gavotte are well 
so there are those who have an antipathy to — than there js for playing the whole moven, Pace | calenlated to a l 

. q : 1e@ Mm: 3 2m o ppeal to the popular t: 

It.is not exactly in the concert-critic s pro same manner. The Mfeand spitit of the movemens | proved by the hearty applause ae pectin: thefr 


Mr. Damrosch and his philharmonic orches- _. r 
but we should like to say a vere neutralized by this treat 
nd maket ncerts of the Seidl and | V'"°°, perhaps, tos whene | ment, which was reps 
see le andl sala woe od vether mill. _ word in honor of the Mason & Hamlin piano, sles AFG NOt to ee reappeared, aoa wan raneasod performance, All three movements were admi- 
heard for the first time in Music Hall, as a iclally when it does “ ae dota an proving” espe- ably played. 


stones between which his enterprises are to Mr Rae ; ve 
be crushed. There is therefore given to Mr. vasspnoed  egggaiae ol gris 8 of y tah vf = Piitegre an, Wwaddling sentiment. When sromhak cave | It was a pleasure to hear Mr. William H. Sher- 
cert-grands. ut forward modestly an I Mozart 1s a bi &}0 molto let it be, Mr. Nikiech! [¢ W0Od once more at these concerts. We cannot help 


Nikisch’s work praise which he does not 
sch Pp almost t2ntatively, it showed excellent staying 's ta be set ae ‘3 responsible for It; and if he, wishing however, that he had cho th 
, me: « SN =) ’ snosen some other 
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Must be by another Mozart. | 


withheld. 
The sixteenth concert demonstrated this, 


when Mozart’s G-minor symphony was deliv- 
ered in opposition t > tradition, practical sense 
‘interior evidence and the plain directions of 
all previous time. Technically the perform- 
ance was fine, for the band obeyed their 
conductor implicitly. But for the unreasonable 


little cool in the upper registers, but stil’ p°od that Mr. Nikisch Is wrong. ' 
, ) ° gs. There has , 
agreeable; sufficient in the essemdles and iold combecnan a rhe With great noren at tks its melodiousness and masterly construction, is 
4 > . a ie ring > . “mM a) j ’ ini ; ® 
exsily modulated for solo passages. Paking ed as a perfect masterpiece, long, very Y was recogniz-} merely a show piece, containing little or nothing | 
tuls as their coup a’ essai, it 13 probable that Nikisch tried to better it by im By Woe ong before Mx.! that appeals to one’s deeper feeling Mr. Sh | 
the grands of this long established house ity upon it, and wothing will be added toi perils pest wood’s playing eight “ie 
must obtain and hold a fine position among ae beauty by his decking 1t with a peacock feather Pet ae wae PEMSSSODly Foe thrangmedt. 
eines tnetoamini te, Hing feature of cheno and a remarkably interest. | ; Boldness, fire, fluency and brilliancy character- | 
Tonight’s programme is: Mendelusohn’s kavolte and an ate tae we gigue, a | ized his work in the extreme movements, tender- | 
Sulle = b & Symphonic | ness,and grace the charming andante. He was 


individualism of the reading there 1s no pos “Ruy Blas” overture and Liszt’s “Preludes, y Mr. F. Busoni Th i 
— excceedir ca = c gigue 5 , 
eedingly brilliant, though it perhaps sanandte »,* Warmly received and enthusiastically recalled. 


sible excuse. Oe 

: h between them the first hearing in Am¢ ' 

Three movements—a gigue, a gavotte and | W!t arantella rather than a ¢3 oe 
° . pA ~ ‘ £ e . a gue. The theme j J ? S . * e 

an allecro fugato—from a syinphonic suite be. ica of Dvorak’s fourth symphony Denes and lts orchestration 1s ingenious, oriaioal and Mozart s ever delightful symphony in G minor 

©, C6pecialiy in the treatment of the wood wind. |, stood first on the programme. In his reading, Mr. 


gun by Mr. Basoni, when he was but a youth | POY EIA lv is musiclaniy in every essent! Sie 
less than twenty years old, constituted the | be said of the cther peace a same may | Nikisch took fewer liberties with the tempo of the 
novelty of the evening, anda delightful nov- | eae its subject, and its grace and aehnaie “ane first movement than he has done heretofore: in 
. ° . + . Ad ] . ' 4 . par 7 . 9 
elty they were. The encyclopedic compiler color, and chiseine 8 especially fresh, rich in tone | fact his conducting was notably straightforward — 
of the programme-book, who seems to be a COM poser’s znowied ig gaese ag finaic displays the | throuchout the work The nian S 
Wagnerian acharné, remarks enigmatically he use of it, and tire io t te thorough skill in at sia e playing of the orches- 
: ; Hteriy m:; » AD ugato 1g developed in a mas- | tra was also thoroughly in h 
and contradictorily that Mr. Bason! wrote The unner. The instrumentation is exceptionally . * at . ee ott armony ‘with the 
this when he was trying to “emancipate him- gratifying ene discreet. Every note tells. I; {9 | SPiritof the music. It was a wholly enjoyable 
' S now that we have in Mr. busonl not only | performance. | 


self from the influences of the Italian style” atine pla : 
As thi nist, but a composer of such admirable powers Wagner’s gorgeous “Huldigungs Movch”? was 
b F fant . r 


and that this is proved by his “opulent con- 8 music proves him tc rh 
> evenin ; i to be. The sololat of the | 
trapuntal work.” The compiler has appar- ‘once, Wes Mr. W. H. Sherwood, who played Rafl’s | the closing Spt 
oncerto for pianoforte, in C- minor, op. 13. Hie pss BS SERRE Peneaees e's meshing 


ently forgotten that some of the chief forms Perform 

set owt ance may be heariti ale | 
iginated in Ital Hanes artily praised for its bril- 

of musical composition origina y ’ ‘Dey, Clearnesa, and the spleudid technique that was | 


and that the early masters of counterpoint— rought to bear on it. The <a : | 
waa ; ) : perfection of the play! Fis ba 
| vas absolute. The touch was fine and true, the epirit| Arthur Nilkisch, on the occasion of the at | 


than whom none have been greater—were ran aan 
Italians and taught the world. Be this as it Bhoroughiy araeae's style wes broad, thoughtful and, “eth anniversary of the New York Phil. 
may, Mr. Busoni’s writing is no less opulent it lett the lesauae dee oo reason Or other, however, | harmonic Society last week, “ave a notable 
in beautiful and various melody and in fresh he artlat's technical skill; wud, sospiie tee kre wat instance of his friendship for the profession | 
fanciful devices of orchestration than in gen- ~ oF : wae Played, the sentiment of the whole | with which he is associated in his adopted 
uine polyphony and free, graceful and power- ily een d and formal. It was warmly and deserv-_| home, by taking the initiative in sending a 
ful counterpoint. A touch of mystery is felt layer wenn at the close of each movement, and the | floral offering to the Philharmanics from ieee 

| recalled three times with great enthusiasm. Boston Symphony orchestra, aes 


here and there or a bit of humor shines out ; lager gramme bed the next concert is: Overture, ‘Ruy ti 
| esohn; Symphony No. 4, Dvorak (first ————_____ ———- ° 


the scoring is full, but not heavy or cloudy, ime); and “Les Preludes,’ Li 
eludes,’’ Liezt. 


/ 
7 M4 
deserve and blame which he does deserve 1s hii enet. cleat, even and strong; 2 ihe pro! ) 
qualities, was sweet, clear, even g ; robabilities are, however, that Mozart was right; Work for performance. For Raff’s concerto.with al! 
7 c 
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_Nikisch > rare ids sear heres was ‘oat, and 

| east as gained in the way of symmetry of | 

and regularity of tempo. The ex- 

greeters phrase in the violins sounded 

Dacmentie, at a nermal tempo, as it did two 

rago.when Mr.Nikisch took it too slow; and 

oe abate conductor is much to be thanked 

* 8 perfect tempoin the Andante. All that the 
netic srmance left to be desired was, perhaps, a 


star 


8 z ay I'finer delicacy and finish in the first and 


» accent in the accompanying eighth-notes | 


8 the violas at the beginning of the first. The 

passage sounded too much like a whisper- 

‘ing trer nolo; as it stands in the score, it is evi- 
4 ie ly meant to say something. 

- The movements from Mr. Busoni’s suite are 
ta nal ‘of life and charm, and are excellently writ- 
ee } for the orchestra. One had rather the com- 
D0 r had not used the word /ugato in his head- 

i to the last movement; it arouses expecta- 

8 which the movement fulfils rather stingi- 

‘e Ch is enough fugato in it to swear to 

>a jury, but not enough to be werth men- 

Not that this impugns the musical 

Ine ot the movement in the least, but that, 

n you are told that you are going to heara 

ou like to hear something thatisa 

1c 0 all through. Still the fresh, lively charm 
i + e music is its own defence. 

‘ Ne yer before have we heard the Huldigungs- 


we tr) 
Pact: ett get 


PAE 


ch sound so gloriously as it did last Satur- 


day evening. Here Mr. Nikisch really gave us 


y revelation. We had always thought the > 
yungs-Marsch a good and worthy thing 


Bs: 1, decidedly inferior to the Kaiser-Marsch, 


wr) % ui f as decidedly superior to that $5000 
ition which rejoices in the compendious _ 

“ef “Grosser Festmarsch zur Eriffnung - 
a hundertjahrigen Gedenkfeier der Un- . 
igkeits -Erkliérung der  vereinigten | 


& "Siam von Nordamerika.” In tact, we had 
ooked ie n the Huldigungs-Marsch as a work 


orb! It took the audience eff its feet. If | 


vr’. vrhat the Huldigungs-Marsch sounds like, 
- ¥y long. live the Huldigungs-Marsch! We 


almost hazard the wish that, as Mr, | 


a hee made stch a triumphant success in 

®. he would try his hand at the—well, 

y cannot go through all those polysyl- 

n, but must simply say—"Centennial 

Pe ataes he might succeed in making 

mething out of the wonderful triplet, now 
: rtair eaters ee. has passed into ob- 


; | an ak a dash, an thotsivonaee of accent, 


‘ 


Pee 4a Reinhorn “Wis ta rack 
“ af ’ nc wt 4 yk eae i . spas hig ih 
 & 


boogie 

int Mm x Rang Miia te sir + seg om m r ct aya 

r lo ng , and there— mn! no soand 

on fe or k Sind’ i abbveeroand. But Mr 

wood’s pl r hen superb at every 
he played | with a brilli- 


eck power that were simply elec. | 
tric, Andall through he showed a seli-posses | 
-gion—by which We mean a thorough possession 
of, and mastery over, his own resources—that 
prevented his ever going too far, or falling 
short of perfect clearness and — It 
a nd piece of pianoforte playing 

"The ene bene dll is: Mendelssohn, over- 
ture to “Ruy Blas;” Dvorak, symphony No, 4, 

in G@ minor; Liszt, symphonic poem, Les 
- Préludes.”’ 


SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XVII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY oY, AT. 5, Po oe 


PROGRAMME. 


MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE. ‘Ruy Blas.” 


DVOP Ar 
VORAK. SYMPHONY No. 4, in G major, 

Allegro con brio. RP eine, —Allegretto grazioso.— 

Finale; Allegro ma non troppo. 


(First time in America. ) 


| A. BORODIN. “EINE STEPPENSKIZZE aus MITTEL ~AISEN” 


(A Prairie Scene in Central Asia.) 
(First time. ) 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM. “Les Preludes.,’’ 
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KN the sixteenth puieay 


A er aver in ‘the Music Hall last Saturday 


oe we se ” follows: 


“Mozart: pony in G min 
Raff: Pannterte oncerto in °C minor, O p. 25 
Busoni: arg provennante from Symp Pore Suite, 


te, Hilaigiings: Marsch, was the pianist. 

The ever-beautiful G minor symphony was 
admirably played. Nothing of the poetic effect 
of the performance of the work under Mr. 
Nikisch during his first year here was lost, and 
much was gained in theo way of symmetry of 
proportion and regularity of tempo. The ex- 
quisite opening phrase in the violins sounded 


' just as romantic, at anermal tempo, as it did two 


years azo,when Mr.Nikisch tookit too slow; and 
our excellent conductor is much to be thanked 


| for his perfect tempo inthe Andante. All that the 


' performance left to be desired was, perhaps, a 


still finer delicacy and finish in the first and 


| second mevements, and a more nervous, deti- 


nite accent in the accompanying ecighth-notes 


' in the violas at the beginning of the first. Tho 


viola passage sounded too much like a whisper- 
ing tremolo; as it stands in the score, it is evi- 
dentiy meant to say something. 

The movements from Mr. Busoni’s suite are 
full of life and charm, and are exceliently writ- 
ten for the orchestra. One had rather the com- 
poser had not used the word fugato in his head- 
ing to the last movement; it arouses expecta- 


_ tions which the movement fulfils rather stingi- 
ly. Thereisenough fugato in it to swear to 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


before a jury, but not enough to be werth men- 
tioning. Not that this impugns the musical 
value of the movement in the least, but that, 
when you are told that you are going to heara 
fugato, you like to hear something thatisa 
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fugato all through. Still the fresh, lively charm | 


of the music is its own defence. 


Never before have we heard the Huldigungs- | 
Marsch sound so gloriously as it did last Satur- | 
day evoning. Here Mr. Nikisch really gaveus | 


a new revelation. We had always thought the 
Huldigungs-Marsch a good and worthy thing 
enough, decidedly inferior to the Kaiser-Marsch, 
but just as decidedly superior to that $5000 
composition which rejoices in the compendious 
title of “Grosser Festmarsch zur Erdéffnung 
der hundertidhrigen Gedenkfeier der Un- 
abhangigkeits -Erklirung der vereinigten 


Staaten von Nordamerika.” In fact, we had | 


looked upon the Huldigungs-Marsch as a work 
in which Wagner had joined Homer in nodding 


a little. But, as Mr. Nikisch takes it. itis sim- | 


ply superb! It took the audience eff its feet. If 


- 


thatis what the Huldigungs-Marsch sounds like, 


then long live the Huldigungs-Marsch! We | 


wonld almost hazard the wish that, as Mr. 


Nikisch has made such a triumphant success in | 


this case, he would try his hand at the—well, 


we really cannot go through all those polysyl- | 


lables again, but must simply say—“Centennial | 


March. ” Perhaps he might succeedin making | 


something out of the wonderful triplet, now 
that a certain college song has passed into ob- 
livion. 


Mr. Sherwood was cordially received, 


'and, what is still better, applauded to 
‘the echo after finishing the Raff con. 
certo. The composition itself has never 
seemed to us to be worth very muck. To be 


—_--- 


eve agerhart itis both too good and 
‘too bad for that. It shows Raff’s cleverness, 


his inventiveness, and brilliaucy; but also his 
want of self-criticism, his tawdriness and lack 
of true nobility. Itcannot be a werk to live 


very long, and there seems to be no sound | 
reason for keeping it abéve ground. But Mr | 
Sherwood’s playing of it was superb at every | 
played it with a brilli- | 
‘ancy, a dash, an inecisiveness of accent, 


point; he 


and asustained power that were simply elec- 


tric, Andallthroughhe showed aself-posses 


sion—by which We mean a thorough possession 
of, and mastery over, his own resources—that 
prevented his ever going too far, or falling 


short of perfect clearness and coherence. It | 


was a grand piece of pianoforte playing. 

The next programme is: Mendelssohn, over- 
ture to “Ruy Blas;” Dvorak, symphony No, A, 
in G minor; Liszt, symphonic poem, "Les 
Préludes.”’ 
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Concerning the Career of Amalie 
Joachim. 


OP eae an ot 


The Centenary of the Birth of 
Rossini. 


The programme of the seven teenth Symphony 
Concert was as follows: Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, ** Ruy Blas;” Dvorak’s Symphony No. 4 in 
G major (first time in America); “A prairie 
scene in Central Asia,” by Borodin (first time at 
these concerts); and Liszt's symphonic poem, 
* The Preludes,” 

Mal 

Borodin is a compose 
Boston. His first Symphony was played under 
the direction of Mr. Nikisch in January, 1890, 
and it then provoked much comment. As a 
musician he was an amateur, an amateur of 
rare natural gifts and earnest purpose. He 
was born in St. Petersburg in 1834, and 
he died in 1886. He studied medicine 
and chemistry, was an army physician, 
and finally became a professor at the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery. And he 
was honored by his Government in various 
ways. When hewas a young man he fellin 
with Balakireff, who was the centre of the group 
ofthe composers of the new Russian school: 


Cui, Moussorgsky, Rimski-Korsakoff and others, 
He wrote two sympionies, the “Scene” played 
last week, some Chamber music, including two 
String quartettes, and a few songs and piano- 
forte pieces, He left unfinished an opera, ‘Le 

rince Igor ;” an opera ballet, “*Mlada,” and a 
Symphony in A minor. 

6% 

to associate the compositions of the 
| ian school with aicohol and dyna- 
mite. Wehave been warned against revolu- 
honary principles, and We have been told that 
Russian musical Nihilism included even the re- 
Jection of the modern system of tonality. But 
certainly this “Scene from Central Asia’ is 
neither amorphous nor Nihilistic. Onthe con- 
trary, it is charming in its form, clearly written, 
full of an originality that attracts and does not 
repel. Its melancholy is not lugubrious: its ap- 
parent simplicity is never inane or infantile. 

he themes are characteristic; they are skill. 
fully brought together, and,as Cui han well re- 
marked in speaking of Borodin as a symphonic 
Writer, “he gcrosses his melodic phrases with 
remarkable dexterity and with an irreproach- 
able harmonic purity.” Tire instrumentation 
IS masterly, It is so iscreet; itis also so full 
of color. he effects are gained by simple 
means, but each note, each instrument te ls. 
And when tie effect is gained, the composer is 
satisfied; he does not r 
48 though the hearer were a reluctant juryman. 
Although itis rogramme-music, it is eminently 
Sane; eaves the hearer to his imagina- 
m first hisown ideas concerning 


We are apt 
modern Russ 
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time Mr. Nikisc ortunity 
hear'ng ayine of the ki- 
‘Korsakoff, Balakireff ff F 
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No. 4 in G 
- direction of the 


| Feb. 2, 189 
, composer and 
the manuscript, It is, upon 
& disappointing work. It is true that 
there are a few pleasing themes, and the instru- 
mentation is at times ingenious, But we havea 
right to demand something more than pretti- 
ness and clever instrumentation, when Dvorak 
offers to the world a symphony. The pedagogue 
might say with some justice to th 
““Lasked for a symphony and yo 
suite,” The amateur might ais 
that is a good tune in the finale, but it seems to. 
me that 1 have heard it beiore; and as for the 
whole work it is not unlike a potpourri in 
which Bohemian folk-songs are 
Bohemian dances. The secon 
frankly admit, _ is 
OW it is possible, 


" 
- 


sf 


£ 
ei; 


Dvorak’s Symphony was first 


layed in rague 


u gave mea 
O Say, 


dl movement, 


le 


}neither of these two j 


| there is truth in each 


r not utterly unknown in 


With the exception of an oce 


ten vears, and then as a shoo! 


r 


5 ciliates was Pauline Lucca, 


ytook the part of Amaziii in 
| after 


| 


; 
| 


epeatit and repeat it, | 


i 


curiously constructed, 
were hurried in the mak 
perhaps * deep,” 

third moveme 


poser. 
+ 


* * 
The “Ruy Blas’ overture was well played, 
cision in the attack of the b 
phony and the “Sketch” were finely played in 
spite of the horn-wabbling in the former. But 
is it not about time that Liszt’s ” Preludes” 
should be refused admission to our symphony 
coicert hall, or at least admitted only once in 
<ing example? Its 
gilt is tarnished, its lace is tatlered, 1ts plume is 
broken. ‘Lime h 
derision; the stuff of its indisy 
is shoddy and through the gaping holes is seen a 
inéagre, wretchedly nourished body, 


Pal 

Amalie Joachim, the celebrated singer, will 
soon be heard in this city; and a few words 
concerning her career may not be Impertinent, 
Her maiden name was Schneeweiss, which was 
atterward changed to Weiss, and she was born 
the 10th of May, 1839, in Marburg in Steier- 
mark, She sang in the. chorus and in minor 
parts in Hérmannstadt and in Vienna 
during the early fifties. In the latter 
weity she was at. first in the chorus of the 
‘Kacruthnerthor Theatre, ond one of her asso- 
here she was given 
few opporlunitics for the display of her talent, 
She was tuen a girl of more than ordinary 
beauty, “ with deep-blue eyes and a serious, 
bell-like voice.”” She was the sypsy maiden in 
Rubiustein’s " Kinder der Haide” who sang the 
wedding song and beat ona tambourine. She 
was the Fatime in “Oberon,” and in 1861 she 
 Jessonda.”? Soon’ 
this, “tired of watching over Norma’s. 
children and waiting on Verdi’s Leonora,” for, 
in spite of her natural gifts, she was kept back 
by the manager, she went to the Hannover 
‘Court opera. In 1863 she became the wife OES 
Joseph Joachim, and soon forsook the opera for 
the concert stage. Still she sang with great 
success in the operas “‘Iphigenie en Tauri ik 
“Orpheus” and ‘“ Fidelio;” for. her voice, 
although it had the full and rich quality of the 
‘true alto. was in compass a mezzo-s pran 
oachim was calledto Berlin to take ch; ¥ 
ofthe newly founded “ Music Hish 200k” 
(1868), and his wife became famous throughout 
Pre rhprn asan oratorio singer and an int 
preter of German songs. Aithough there w 
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ening chords, its 
passionate cap. 
known. 


Yet the Dvorak symphony was a grand 


effort, and each movement. was character- 
ized by marked care. | 


movement, was a splendid 


The fortissimo cresendo, in the first 
bit of musical 
effect, so, also, was the coda in G@ major in 
the third movement. The tinale was given . 
grandly from the faufare of trumpets to the | 
pianissimo by the cellos,and the symphony, | 


| a8 a Whole, was warmly applauded. 


The Borodin number, "A Prairie Scene in | 


| ra om’s "Cradle Song.”’ | Central Asia,” with its sensational effects, 


eh, * 
SUM a) oe * 
- One hundred years ago to-day the town 
Tuinpeter of Pesaro alteruateiy entreated and 
hreaiened the plaster statuettes of the twelve 
apostles, which were the sole decoration of the 
TOOM next to the bedchamber o} his wife. Rela- 
ives and friends, who had iighied little candles | 
and placed them beiore the statuettes, were 
scandalized, and the more when. ina burst of 
southern fay, he seized a stick and attacked 
the apostles. Three were in pieces. The raging 
man stood before Saint Giacomo with upraised 
stick, when, lo, there was the feeble cry of a 
Pave in the adjvining room. and _ he father of a 
moment fell on his knees beiore the saint. Such 
is the tale of the birth of Gioacchino Antonio 
Aossini. 
gi % 

»* 


» To-day the centenary of this birth will be 
elebrated throughout Itaiy and generally on 
the continent, Lhe Government oi ltaly marks 
the occasion by the publication of the com- 
‘poser’s correspondence. At Pesaro the cottage 
where he was born isto be turned into a mu- 
seum, and the festivities will last a week. At 
Venice there will be a water carnival. At Turin 
the “Stabat_ Mater” will be sung, andin the 
‘Paris Opera House there will be a performance 
‘of Wiliam Teil.” It is meet that such honors 
should be paid to the memory of the great melo- 
‘dist. It is the fashion of the day with nota few 
tOsnap derisive thumbs at Kossim and call 
Pitas *& mere inusic-maker, Yet as long 
S$ music endures among men,_ so. long 
‘Will the name of the composer of "Il Barbiere di 
Vimiia,”’ the masterpiece, the coming glory of 
opera buffa, be held in loving reverence. In 
‘Hatural musical endowment, in spontaneity of 
‘Melody, in fluency and in facility he was only 
Surpassed by Mozart, the idol of his devotion, 
before whom he humbly bent.and confessed his 
Own unworthiness. 
z PHILIP HALE. 
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SEVENTEENTH SYMPHONY. 
Stobe_ 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Borodin and 
; Liszt on the Programme. 


_ Mausic Hall was crowded Friday afternoon 
‘at the 17th rehearsal of the Symphony 
orchestra. There was not much enthu- 
‘Siasm on the part of the audience, but the 
performance, as a whole, was good, and the | 
‘performance of the several numbers on the 
‘programme was marked by considerable 
‘‘Wechnical care. The audience at last night’s 
concert was equally as large and was much 
more cordial in expressing approval of Mr. 
Nikisch’s offerings. 

the programme embraces the names of 


Mende ohn, Dvorak, Borodin and Lisz 
. the selections were at once classica 


and popular. , 
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| Symphonic poem, Hamlet 
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was well received. meee | 

The success of the concert was the Lizst 
number “Les Preludes.” Both orchestra | 
and audience warmed to this selection, and | 
at the close it was greeted with merited ap. | 
plause. 

The piece is full of weird poetry, musical 
effect, changing rapidly from grave to gay, 
and charming the earatevery step. The 
allegro animato violins and trumpets is a 
fitting finale to t»is powerful work, and the 
audience evinced its pleasure by generous 
applause. There was no lack of attention 
to “Les Preludes.” 

The program me for the 18th rehearsal and 
concert will be as follows: 

«++ Tsahaikowsky 
‘First time. 

Concerto for yiolin, No. 3,in D minor...... Bruch 
Soloist. Mme. Camilla Urso. First time. 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor .....Schumann 
First performance in Boston of the original version. 


Extra Symphony Concert. 


The Boston Symphony orchestra will give 
an extra concert on Wednesday, March 2, 


at Music Hall—a benefit for the members of 


this famous organization, whose meritori- 


ous work has given unalloyed pleasure to 


thousands and made this city famous 
wherever music is appreciated. They de- 
serve well, and their services for art are 
worthy of the warmest recognition as well 
as praise. 

Paderewski’s appearance at this concert 
is a voluntary offering in compliment to the 
superiority of the orchestra’s work and an 
expression of his appreciation of the man- 
ner in which it accompanied one of his own 

ompositions. 

; Among the pieces in this really brilliant 
programme are the “Suite Esclarmonde, 

by Massenet, anda symphonic poem, “The 
Sea,” by Nicode, for the orchestra, and 
Schumann’s A minor concerto and Liszt's 
“Hungarian Fantasie,” which will be played 


by Paderewski. 
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It is Ny arrtaiees task to acknowledge the | but because of the stran 6 Intermezzo in 
pode noveity tea fiven to the , which an interval of a t ird, sometimes 

yinp J programmes this season. One: ma or, Sometimes minor, was repeated over 
may cn mays like the new works, but it (and over, making one of the quaintest 
mentee of “7 ree tact yaad ben ee aa: ga py Sp a effects. This was by all odds 

‘ nd o é most interestin : i 
knowing what the very latest additions to and its bizarrerie "was, mettuctive Lat “ane 
Eralilea wore bionic cA ge 1 highest Gant Oe: The third movement was 
r P it mus é€ lore of the same sort, a 

addea that they were caviare to the gen- , cadence, a veritable’ ofdhestesl aneke pis 
eral public, for the tirst and last Numbers of finely given. ‘The finule was ‘mor 
ah programme were the most appreciated military, but sugested ; 
ee of the concert, Tartar horde going out to battle 
up le opening number was Mendelssohn’s } than anything European. It dealt in every 
‘Ruy las overture, which received a } kind of semi-civilized scale. To sum al 
iad Reta dramatic reading well suited to | then, the work errsin not having.a oléad 
= character. The pomp and blare of the development of its thoughts and in givin 

rasses was quite in place here, and the | an overdose of the quaint and the welt 
spirited interpretation was evidently rel- | but it is interesting, viewed as a fantasie. 
ished by the audience, In the string pas- ' and an orchestral study. It was general] 
sages there was something left to be desired | well played, and certainly lost nothing a 
in ensemble; the chief fault with our excel- | its effect in Mr. Nikisch’s hands. ‘The horn 
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sont string orchestra is that the first violins played badly, the trumpet overblew and | 
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are allowed to dominate everything; their the flute work was excellent, while of 


dash and enthusiasm are never restrained, , course the phalanx of first violins carried | 


and aS a consequence one rare] ars ‘ everythi : : ir i 
the seconds or the violas, he ee ps Ag penta ee ee Bat chtintst: 
possess an unusually large body of violas, A Russian picture by Borodin added to 
one of the finest possible effects is lost. , the savagery which seemed rampant iu the 
The first movement of the recently played ' programme. It was charmingly played and 
G minor symphony by Mozart was ‘an the woodwind instruments had abundant 
example of this, for it possésses a beautiful Opportunities to display themselves, and 
viola tigure which was inaudibie, andin the ‘ used them well. The shading was excel. 
Same manner the string portions ofthis lent, but the work came to palates that had 
Overture seemed to be first violins, cellos already been surfeited with odd prog 
and contrabasses, and nothing else; alittle | sions. we igsiie 
repression of the first violins, and corre. | liszt’s best symphonic poem, ‘Les Pre- 
ase encouragement of the seconds 'ludes,”’ was given with becomin breadth. 
Shas to Bhan ery ad a epee a wonderful Its chief theme is reminiscent, and that, too, 
Deheels oy? : con + pega Mila very unexpected manner. An eminent 
gainane uit. aa he any a ey a disap- Bostonian once exclaimed, after hearing 
erg ‘etm earing, It is not so | the finule of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony 
en & Symphony as a fantasie on Slavonic | for the first time ‘“That’s only a glorified 
folk music. It ig a hopeful sign in the in- | ‘Yankee Doodle rn in a similar manner the 
Strumental music of the present that the unregenerate can tind in Liszt’s work an 
Composers are beginning to druw from the apotheosis of ‘We won’t go home till 
characteristic repertoire of folk-sung and | morning.” But the climax is grand, and 


national dance, for from this broad field our {the breadth of the interpretation was unde- - 


be at music will derive a new Virility, niable, for here our conductor’s intensity 
14 Many new effects of scale form, of | and enthusiasm founu proper vent 

Weird and effective mode, will be acquired, | 
Let the reader play for himself upon the 

piano these notes. 4°C, D, E flat, F sharp, G, | 
A flat, B, and C, and he will have a scale 
Which can produce inmany a strange yet | 
pleasing effect, the scale of the Hungarian | 
folk music; e 
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C, used harm ‘ally slodically. i ‘e| 

as ee ing almost, uncricd Bektay eyes aa from the novelties we announced last 
tion, an Oriental mode: and a half-dozen wee will be added the charm of Mr, 
other modes might be mentioned, were it . 
not for the risk of becoming pedantic, that to his first performance here of a Schaumann 
have influenced folk-music inuch, | Concerto. This is the first time that any tes- 
and classical music not at ali. But tine | timonial has been offered t) the orchestra as 
meet dan Aon Rs such scales for theme-con- pe body other than that of passing applause 
tauveterae ee eReapie. Brahm’s Slow jand merited praise. If the house be filled as 
ddes not Rast ee AST ship a fa in Ki ininor, | it should be each member should have a sub- 
saa thie af ay mbet ona vid horaee ie | Stantial sum to put in his pocketbook ; and, 
any movement of this work by Dvorak. better than this, an ample audience will be 
It seemed a pasticcio of folk-music, each like a personal assurance that the pains, the 
theme leading toa tame and commonplace |St¢ady work and the good spirit of these 
ending, not far removed from the Italian |S¢venty men are appreciated and directly en- 
cadence as exemplified bv Verdiin those |COuraged. 
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MUSIC | | prossh of the caravan, the tramp of. the horses, 
‘ ye: the presence of the military escort, are those of a 
Cow master of the modern orchestra. The scene was well 


THE SYMPHONY, | played, and was thoroughly appreciated. The 
Dvorak’s latest symphony, and*A prairie scene | opening and closing numbers were Mendelssohn’s 
: armine SIONS that in Central Asia,” by Borodin, were the principal | overture to “Ruy Blas,” and Liszt’s « : 
ye NP a Dea ee age Aha maaan ’ pa ’ 41szt’s **Les Pre- 
ja,” by © *Hes¢ evenings ee ek reat rman and features of the seventeenth Symphony rehearsal | ludes,” both of which familiar works were 
ny tists. his associates. ‘There will he atrio for and concert. Th formed in i illi ad 
and —4 re Ye . violin, ’eello and piano by Baydn (in E | ° € symphony is Dvorak’s fourth, an exceedingly brilliant manner. 
‘ as myphon w play aptrs Hy za hs gt hie Bir pani aie | and was completed last year. Richter produced it - ner 
a8 PaaS re 7 ‘Vand ; 2 sonata for cello and piano by | py ‘ore in Vienna and London, where it is TH EATRES AN D CONCERTS, 
: a se Saint-Saens. - Miss Franklin will sing Ohave peen warmly received. The word | ret eae 
th Mr. ‘songs by Schubert and Widor. | 3 y mphony arouses great expectations in the q Boston Symphony Orchestra. ae : 
a bs Re ; ‘The eighth and last concert of the mind of the musician, It is difficult The programme of the seventeenth 
WOrkK. it 1 Philharmonic Orchestra will be given at to get rid of the idea that a work bearing that miven in the Music Hall last 
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| 97 new symphony in G minor is disappointing, If Mendlessohn Rak i bonnes dee ‘ So 

Gr ; ae in matter nor scope does it seem impor- ‘ Victor Hugo’s play of “Ruy Blac mp se rah 
moveme D pH enough to deserve so high sounding a title, 98 to prefer to call his overture the “Overture | 
isan sa whole it appears to be an-— 0 the Charitable Association’—haying been _ 
will not ref attempt to lend new interest to ae to beg - in a single night for a 
thor, | | : the avr a rlormance in aid of a ch om Ra 

| been suggested that a benetit perform- a : F sek | form by the avoidance of ex- his feelings have been last P stan las Ge 

BS | ance be given a little later on, which we ed development, and by the introduction of finding the overture serve as introd pie 
| trust will receive the generous support rhythms and a general style of treatment that are’ Such alist of Czech, Russian and Mag mite 
| of musical patrons. The date of the associated with the orchestral suite. Th - &§ Was on the progra ? #H yar musi¢ 
in concert will be announced imunedi- also show > pi he € work enourh, h esetaberapeysitne ® would, likely 
‘sit ‘ately. | WARREN DAVENPORT. Dror eded falling off on the part of | wetinetasall |e en 
8, | vorak as acomposer,when his D minor symphony? Of * onl th wii wa’ 
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The Symphony Concert. | The first theme of the opening allegro con brio d itself. To per 


They programme played at the concert of the Boston ff} iven out by the ’cellos and horns makes an im- % important | 


pressive beginning and suge 
however, 


l-morning”’ tune, was elven the | “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; Symphony No. 4. in G, fF} of treatment. the. challniia war. 

;of the full d | ‘chestral |} Dvorak (first time); “A Prairie Sketch in Central chestra will 
=~ Peet eee Asia,” A acon (dees time); and “Les Preludes,” by ff care to look at it again. One is tempted to say, 

9 a , , . and all th . , asa French critic once gaid of Palen) 4 

bv A. ree are _ ingeniously ’ ‘4 ® certain re. 

Lizst. Of all thie, the Mendelssohn overture was,0y FF j¢ somewhat sparsely and H het, qQuiem, “Brought out atitsown funeral!” 

1] | far, the best music; and it {s not one of its composer’s Ff diets ha conventionally —- Borodin’s sketch— ag Meee 

l finest works in its kind. The Dvorak Sym- developed, ) skotoh—® movement from @ | mi 
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& while the orchestral color- ' phonio oem, 6 ry A & SYM 
| ym Pat eg | = _i8 warm and varied. The adagio one agraphiesily terrible idea re fee a Roe 
ventional | ‘48a More pronounced vein of originality. Its , S!@m steppe must be like. We had always 

two strongly opposing themes are treated with | Ought that the dreary monotony of those vast. 
the first por- ff much skill and consistency, and the instrumental] tracts of barren country was coupled with 


rage daintily pretty general! and was with 

eat tion of the work that ‘stirred the audience trom effects, which are largely confined to the wind something of grandeur; but Borodin has 

eins YU. 3209 the perfunctory applause that had hitherto attended are well calculated t * 3 Wlod, | undeceived us, and, as ussian, he 

cital. the symphany. The finale has a sharply Setned one reweesinine a Pe rc oetaggee the intent of the | surely ought to know. ar. kane 

ha Var vith a well-marked rbythm, and is tuneful and pleaeip ? - The allegre rrazios rf cee | eget) yd 

- Ashpaahpagabe but of no especial distinction. In fact the world 1s full | fascinating and as ene of eee rH — ag oie ane ae muale. ay Pcingictic 
Nata, Up. of such symphonies as these which are less rigid Sueuaeit ba: and unexpected rhythmical effects, | 2 6a, we should say that the step 

; Schumann; B-flat Minor Sonata of but no better than Kapellmeister music, avd not f ssestive of a valse melancholie, its charming must be used a good deal for pas ring 

cattle; for we believe that melancholy and 
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1; Nocturne by Paderewski, and a selection is a charming bit of tone color, original dd orchestration is very attrae- scantily accompanied tunes on wooden wind 
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ian Khapsody by Liszt. Pade — ' " ad- fj tive. The finale, whic s with a fanfare.is in | i 
eng hei e anapsedy y “ag os in effect and full of ers age 5 Sactten and| Ml trons” ni, Vhich opens with a fanfare,is in | instruments are usually understood to be 
wa in his best form, and of mirably plaved, as were aleo the 0 | agth and interest about a level wi 80 f Rate»: 
‘89 charmed, delighted and thrilled  sYmphouy. The Liezt selection was given with areal fay ‘A on a level with the | Some reference to the shepherd’s or cowher 
@ gudience with bis masterly | fog ts tho ouportuniies atforseu tia,” The werk P read and played, the two midile mocem en ve the violins is meant to iniply denote nes ea 
9 AUMION ; ip Oe , | ling io the cpportunities allorde m. ) **eG and played, the two middl C : the violins is meant to imply desolation ey 
Lb Ay coke eee gene am ‘i Its day B.. dle movements win- on in gen. 
noo at tho. Music Hlall_om tho | ie Dested, and i abou. ve perotten to go, J Mos hearty applause gral gr mosquitoes in partigulan, we could not 
the Music Hall tae d to whic Peter wy ob gt Oe 
arch 2 "This will be the. 2 gl oes ro) oe a3 biooas -1 . Srogramne for f ienactha Ge orchestral ‘‘scene” is intended to this piece of Borodin’s came rather soothingly — 
. “Hamlet, © passage of a carayan across the thanotherwise. Liszt’s “Les Préludes” sounded 
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determine. But, after the Dyorék symphony, 
the next concert is: Symphonic poem, 


portunity to hear this wonderful ! 
ee ee) a ae pal ‘and if || T8chaizowsky ; Concerto, for violin, No 3, D-misor, desert. It ig programme music of a very realistic positively classical by comparison. 1 
'$ for Muropt *** || Bruch; Symphony No. 4, D‘minor, Schumann, accor ne Sind. The melanch is ' he orchestra played capitall roughout > 
: : ing to the original version, for the first time here. eis ancholy Russian folk-song is the - the con etn * = y sano 
| | n Sat- || soloist isto be Mme. Camilla Urso. “y-note of this picture of monotony geal ars and tilitinace ph siapall - shed 
ore ig . a A OEE 


lay aft yn ti id him | yt desolation ; and the orchestral aa 
(Se GR Sat hy te a , ’ Se esesessssensssssssssisussnstsssinessesseseshessinsns auenes 
tant fare cae vices employed to suggest the  ap- 
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ann will give h 


ea ae Saal Pee Sc ey cert at Union Hall 
Re nee n: auret nee SPERM Le iy Fociler ead Mk Bohals. Miss 
., The programme of stag chat vee nt - Gertrude Franklin will also sing. There 
Concert was: Overture, “ald soil are no more charming oceasions ae 
Mendelsshon ; Sy 5 a <b ‘Asia,’ by theseevenings with Mr. Baerman * 
A Fraltie Scane ih Central” by Listz his associates. ‘There will be a trio for 
; Borodin, and 6 Les Preludes, y fui violin, ’eello and piano by Haydn (in E 
Pere Hae ine a Nine Hat) tho "minor try of Sehomann 
Paes CSE twas and 2 sonata for ’ce id piano 
“gph ggg elaiga Pi a hy bt ieltkt Naane: Rosey vi owes will sing | 
PP erarres  2Ot Wale : ‘ating songs by Schubert and Widor. | 
peeisen, “still i¢ was @ disappointing | The eighth and last concert of 


work. It is more in the character of a | Philharmonic Orchestra will be given at 
fantasie, having anumber of agreeable | Tremont ‘heatre on Thursday alter- 


themes and a clever working-out Of | noon, with the assistance of Miss Ger- 
orchestral deviees. ‘This the listener trude Edmands and Mr. W. Sher. 
might expect from so able and practist The latter will piay t lp ae 
a hand as Dvorak’s. The Allegretto | Concerto. The orchestral num i 


wee s r r: 
, 2 ss ah ron be the ‘‘Rienza’ overture, W agner ; 
frestuso; tt must be sald, is a charming | Orpheus Symphonie Poem of Liszt; and 


Movement. As a symphonic model, «ii vitation to the Dance,” by Weber. 
clear in development, however, this work The Philharmonies have struggle: 


© ° . ° . | 
; itseminent against tate in giving their concerts this | 
“one + a ieelale amaricmate pena and as thereis a deficit, it bas 
author. 


| f neti form- 

been suggested that a benefit perform. | 

Par craer novelty. Borodin piece, 1s & | ace be given alittle later on, which we 

Characteristic work, original both in the trust will receive the rons ere 
themes and its delicate orchestral color- of musical patrons. Bi ectibe 2 Monde he | 

ing. Its form isclear and everything is , concert will ia gaye gsi 

simply but beautifully wrought out. It | ately. 
was finely played by the orchestra, the | 

delicacy of the shading being well pre- | 
. " nf rture was | 
served. ‘The ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ overt 
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MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert. 


They programme played at the concert of the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, last evening, was: Overture, 
| “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; Symphony No. + i G, 
Dvorak (first time); *‘A Prairie Sketch in evere 
Asia,” A. Borodin (first time); and ‘*Les Preludes,” by 
Lizst. Of all thie, the Mendelssohn overture was, by 
t oser’s 
the best music; and It is not one of its compose 
el works in. iis kind. The Dvorak oe - 
phony ranges all the way from pretent “" 
to cry and trivial. The opening pet gg 
conventional and uninteresting; the tery ry “4 
| nothing new, and the meaolng of much ai vege 
| uninteliigible. The third movement is orign’ — 
 daintily pretty generally, and was the rB | ae 
tion of the work that stirred the audience — 
the periunctory applause that had hitherto ete 
the symphony. The finale has a sharply yore o- 
with a well-marked rhythm, and is tuneful and p meee 
but of no especial distinction. In fact the work iat 
of such symphonies as these which are less rig 


€ ic, and not 
o better than Kapellmeister music, av 4 
by Schumann; B-flat Minor Sonata of +d ao aint hiuain Or teak cteae ene Borodin 


, : , igina 
‘hopin; Nocturne by Paderewski, anda oo eon ts a charming bit of tone color, orlginil 
. j Khapsody by Liszt. Pade jy effect and full of ebaracter. Sime aad 
Hungar an D ‘ i f irab! plaved, as were aleo the overtur é “ 
rewski was in his best form, and o aviennbay. “The Liszt selection was ree oe ccvel. 
‘course charmed, delighted and thrilled (eet: oniendous noisiness, the ane ane ‘work 
: di with his masterly | jing io the opportunities afforded him. bie da? 
ee” pumence t recital will | sounded more cheap and vulgar ee, es go to 
‘Diaying. saael yt aptabirn Hall on the | ’as passed, and it should ve permite 

take place a 8 maul 

afternoon of March 22, This will be the 


given a spirited performance, although 
the brass would get in its furious blasts 
‘at times, and the much-abused “Les 
Preludes” of Liszt with its ‘“won’t-go- 
home-till-morning”’ tune, was given the 
benefit of the full draft of the orchestral 
furnace. 


On Saturday afternoon the Music Hall 
was literally packed with an audience 


{ 


that filled every seat and occupied every 
bit of available standing room. Sucha 
sight has never before been witnessed 
in Boston Music Hall; to wit, the gath- : 
ering of 320Q people to listen to a piano 
racital. Tha programme consisted of 
the Variations Serieuse of Mendelssohn : 
Sonata, Op. 111, Beethoven: five pieces 


| 
Padcrewski’s Ninth Recital. | 
| 


ad to which 
nal rest that it deserves, an bar te 
co wun worthion hy tg he oe 7“ ee pe 
hi the next concert Is: ymp ‘es D.minor, 
last opportunity to hear this wonderful 'Tschaizowsky; Concerto, tor gg aor accord: 
artist before he sails for Europe, and it |, Bruch; Symphony No.4, D:minor, Schuma here. The 
i , ience will test | to the original version, for the first time 
is safe. to say that the audience w ioe rn, te on te teen, Gaantla Utae. 
“the capacity of the hall, as it did on Sat- | Boloist 1s Adbes a 
“urday afternoon, in the desire to bid him 
 areluctant farewell. | 


|| Neither in matter nor scope does it seem impor- 


_ desert, 


Pand 


en ee ee proach of the Caravan, the trampof the horses, 
MUSIC. eke: the presence of the military escort, are those of a 
Cowes master of the modern orchestra. The scene was well 
THE SYMPHONY. a, ane papers d appreciated. sae 
_ Dvorak’s latest symphony, and*A prairie scene | ri lag . or Peng rae ae ‘ 
in Central Asia,” by Borodin, were the principal t Sada} tenth 0 “ty ry ‘ih tome ie kha 
features of the seventeenth Symphony rehearsal | , #F : Be ns rae Works were per- | 
and concert. The symphony is Dvorak’s fourth, ofimed' in an exceedingly brilliant 
and was completed last year. Richter produced it 
at his concerts in Vienna and London, where it is 
said to have been warmly received. The word 
symphony arouses great expectations in the ° 
mind = of the musician. lt is difficult 
to get rid of the idea that a work bearing that 
name must be as elaborate in form and as Weighty 
in matter as are the typical works of Beethoven, - 
Schumann and Brahms. From this point of view 
this new symphony in G minor is disappointing, | 


manner, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the seventeenth concert | 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, 
- Was as follows: . | 

Mendelssohn: Overture to ‘Ruy Blas.” 

Dvorik: Symphony No, 4, in G major. 

Borodin: “Eine Ste penskizze aus Mittel-Asien.” 

Liszt: Symphonic Poem. ‘Les Préludes.” 

F If Mendlessohn had a hearty detestation of 

Victor Hugo’s play of “Ruy Blas,” so much sO 
as to prefer to call his overture the “Overture 
to the Charitable Association” —having been 
induced to write it in a single night for a 
performance in aid of a charity—what would 
his feelings have been last Saturday évening at 
finding the overture serve as introduction to 
such alist of Czech, Russian and Magyar music 
as was on the programme? He would, likely 
enough, have thought: “Serve me right for 
writing it at all!” 

Of Dvordk’s new Symphony we can, with the 
best willin the world, find nothing good to 
say. Noonecan damn a work after a single 
hearing; but we mistake much if this one will | 
not be found to have damned itself. To per: | 
form it, as a composition in an important form 
by a composer of Dvoriik’s prestige, was emi- | 


| tant enough to deserye so high 


sounding a title. 
As a whole it 


appears to be an 
attempt to lend new interest to 
the symphonic form by the avoidance of ex- 
tended development, and by the introduction of 
rhythms and a general style of treatment that are 
associated with the orchestral Suite. The work 
also shows a decided falling off on the part of 
Dvorak asacomposer,when his D minor symphony 2 
is recalled, Nevertheless, it is in many respects 
very interesting; and not the least of its merits 
is that it is of reasonable length. = 
The first theme of the opening allegro con brio 
siven out by the ’cellos and horns makes an im- 


pressive beginning and suggests any possibilities» nently proper; we doubt, however, if Mr. - 
of treatment. A lively episodic passage in the - Nikisch or any member of the orchestra will 
major and the second theme in the minor are well Cte nO look at it again. One is tempted bo Bay; 
contrasted and = all three are ingeniously wide she ien ae Prost cfr dine 
rs . : ' 5 quiem, “Brought out at its own funeral)!” 

if somewhat sparsely and conventionally Borodin’s sketch—a movement from asym- 
developed, while the orchestral color- phonic poem, entitled “Middle Asia”—gives 
‘ing is) warm and varied, The adagio one agraphically terrible idea of what a Rus. 
has a more pronounced vein Of Originality. Its | slan steppe must be like. We had always 
two strongly opposing themes are treated With | unas Mint the dasary ee 
‘ew er. side eee Ei de sic: tracts of barren country was coupled with 
' much skill and consistency, and the instrumental] | something of grandeur; put Borodin hag 
effects, which are largely confined to the wind, | undecwived us, and, as a Russian, he 
are well calculated to emphasize the intent of the | surely ought to know. As far as Wwe 
movement. could gather from the music any defi- 
‘nite idea, we should say that the steppes 
must be used a good deal for pasturing 
Cattle; for we believe that melancholy and 
scantily accompanied tunes on wooden wind 


The allegretto grazioso., with its 
fascinating and unexpected rhythmical effects, 
suggestive of a valse inelancholie, its charming 
modulations and odd orchestration is very attrae- 


tive. The finale, which opens with a fanfare,is in instruments are usually understood to bear | 
Streagth and interest about on a level with the | 80me reference to the shepherd’s or cowherd’s | 
first movement. The symphony was effectively craft. Whether the long sustained high note in | 
read and played, the two middle movements win- she violins is meant to Imply desolation in wins 
gM Sat : eral, or mosquitoes in particular, we could not 
determine. But, after the Dvorék symphony, 
The Borodin orchestra] “scene” is intended to this piece of Borodin’s came rather soothingly 
describe the passave of a caravan across the be reba rhe ang ty Les Préludes”’ sounded 
i pais a avery realistic POSttively classical by comparison. 
Pere wae pe derarnme rhage of a very realistic The orchestra played capitally throughout 
; , € melancholy Russian the concert, giving “The Preludes” with espe- 
"key-note of this picture of mouotony  eial fire and brilliancy. 
desolation ; and the SRN sc Tecate 


orchestral ———— 
employed to suggest the ap- 


hing hearty applause, 


folk-song is the 


devices 
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“formed for their entertainment at Music 
Plall last evening, and the absence of a 


soloist was lost sight of in the hearing of | 


the brilliant novelties brought forward by 


Conductor Arthur Nikisch on this occasion. 
'Dvorak’s fourth symphony made. the 
| lealing feature of the programme, and the 
work was given its first American per- 
formance. Nothing in this class of com- 
position has proved more pleasing than 
this symphony was to its hearers of last 
evening, its wealth of tuneful themes, the 
beauty of their development and treatment 


and the marked origimality of the several | 


movements all going to make the work a 


decided departure trom the usual sym- || 


phonic writings of modern composers. 


7 


i 
| 


| the composer is made. distinctly apparent 
by the strong Slavonic characteristics of 
the themes, and the odd, almost fantastic 
manner of their treatment, but there is not 
| adull moment in it all, and the breezy, tn- 
_ dependent fashion in which the movement 
' is written is fairly captivating, even upon 
 @ first hearing. 
The adagio, making the second move- 
ment, isa bit of a curiosity in its form, and 
| itslstrong contrasts give it a charm which 
was instantly recognized by the auiience. 
lis principal theme, a sombre march; the 
lovely episo le. which is first stated by the 
flute and oboe, andthe masterly ending of 
the movement; all making ita very notable 
portion of this most remarkable contribu- 
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In the opening allegro the nationality of 


a he 
rn v 
ek: 
“ a 


; BS pags eS. ea AB ND ABR eo) J hia al won| 
fiki-ch ga wi GT PRE TM Ne | 
‘huy Sas ‘overture to mtroduce the | 
programme, and ended it with a owe | 
del reading of the Liszt “Les Pre. 

udes. 

Next Saturday evening the soloist will 
be Mme. Camilla Urso, and the programme | 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonic poem, “Ham- | 
let”; Bruch’s concerto ior vio in No. 3, in| 
D minor, and Shumann’s symphony No. 4, 
in D minor. 


Seventeenth Symphony. 
The audiences at Music Hall during the last 


‘five or six concerts have been strangely cold 
and unresponsive, and not even the unusual | 


excellence of Saturday night’s programme 
and its rendition were sufficient to create any 
marked degree of enthusiasm. Two of the 
numbers were old-time favorites — Men- 


delssohn’s overture “Ruy Blas,’’ and Liszt's 
symphonic poem, ‘Tes Preludes’’—but the 


novelties offered to the apparently sated audi- | 
Dvorak’s symphony, No. 4, in G 
major, and ‘‘A Prairie Seene in Central Asia,’’ | 


ence were 


by A. Borodin. 
The symphony is 

that character by 

only iast year. ‘Che first movement 


minor, forthe ‘cellos and horns, which soon 


develops into a bright motif in G major, in | 


which the flute predominates; a tremendous 
erescendo by the full orchestra ends the move- 


It is a grand and was 


movement, 


the latest composition ot | 
Dvorak, and was finished | 
begins | 
with a distinctly melancholy theme in GG) 


E ay itty’ Re ee ee CS ACR ot uti yt a OES el oa 5 : — = 
¢ we "| ‘The interest of the ev ainly centered — 
= THE SYMPHON TES. Bay 3: on the new Symphony No. 4, in @ major, by . 
Dvorak. First, because it ig one of the most | 
advanced, most extreme, of the modern com- : 
posers whose works are very popular, and 
eagerly sought by all those tinctured with ithe. 
modern craze for something strange, stun- 
ningly sensational. Second, because he has 
| been engaged by Mrs. Thurber of New York to 
| become director of her National conservatory | 
of music, The music of the Symphony certain- | 
ly is modern and strange enough to meet the - 
| demands of the most ultra extremists. There 
1s genius and scholarship displayed in the con- 
| roo ofits various parts. Some musical, 
ri pretty themes are introdu i : 
Liszt, Symphonic Pocus oF Spe. , des.” | parently interestingly amare eu bot thal 
When Liszt’s “Ruin of Athens” wae first | were 80 weighted down and covered up by the 


| tremendous noise of the orchestra as to make 


played by von Biilow and th ie na 
| e King’s or- | : : : 
chestra at a Court concert in Berlin, it was re- " wen nigh ‘mpossible to follow them in thelr 
intricate windings to a satisfactory conclusion. 


ceived with disfavor b 
family, notably the uae bereacrti be cri om _ Perhaps mere noise constitutes music; but if it 
the orchestra reached the climax where i. | does, people greatly differ. Whether or no Mr 

_ big six foot drum and extra cymbals make u | Dvorak intended such a noisy resultisa mat. 

ter for him to decide. The adagio is the quint- 


tremendous percussion, jumped excitedly to | 
| ad feet, exclaimirg: “Horrible! Horrible!” | °%°2°® of eccentricity, commencing in a mel- 
Von Biilow rose from the piano, stepped to the | °7°20!¥. dirgefuul manner, though not long 


front of the stage, and addressed the audience | continued, for it soon assumes a brazen,demon- 


SEVENTEENTH CONCERT. 


The seventeenth Symphon 
y concert was 
given in Music hall Saturday evening, Feb 
27. The programme: : 


| Mendelssohn, Overture, "Ruy Blas.” 
| Dvorak, 8ymphony No 4, in GQ major. 
| llegro con brio—Adagio—Alleg retto 
| grazioso, 
Finale; Allegro ma non troppo. 
ay irst time in America.) 
-borodin, “Kine Steppenskizze aus Mittel- 


18en’”’ A . 
rom ay { , Praise Scene in Cen- 


tion from the Slavonic composer. 
ie third movement, allegretto gracioso, 
which does duty asthe scherzo, is a veri- 
| table gem of, orchestral WALLS and the 
| fanciful way,in which the bright, tuneful 
| ideas have been treated show the com- 
| poser in quite a novel light, his work in 
this movement having a dainty grace and 
beauty that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 
Whatever freedom from conventionali- 
ties isshown in the first three movements 
| is entirely eclipsed in the finale, allegro'*Ma 
Non Tropvo,” tor here the composer has not 
| only thrown off all restraint, but amply 
| 


ment. i | : 
in these words: “If there are any present who | strative hue, finally closing in almost furious 


do not like my father’s music let them leave | abruptness, leaving one to wonder whether the 


atonce. They can have their ticket money re- | V0r/4 has not come to an abrupt end. The al- 
legretto is very pretty, furnishing the pleas- 


funded them at the box office!’ The princess | ; 
antest imaginative tone picture of the sym- 


gathered her wraps about h 
er and stalked , 
proudly, but madly, out of the hall. The piece phony. This movement was ‘beautifully well 
played, furnishing no cause for complaint on 


was then re-commenced and pl 
; ayed th 
_ without farther disturbance. “The vam | the score of inadequate performance. The 
ng Biilow resigned his position as court piau- finale proved a demonstrative piece of noise 
= eoanien us ms time nhuch Comment. i te ingen so om respect of the first 
ould have happened at the Sym- -_+ne symphony has many qual. 
| pe , 
em ae princess had | eco seni ao ater an ‘otensifying charm 
? The clash, the roar, and the din | _. + FOMANGC MUSIC, ROY 
*. oe hana 7 exceeded that heard eee ye .” ae ing loudness with - 
oncert. We believe no : played. The work as a whole 
er noise, created by musical etedinadnic’ wns made adeep and favorable impression on the 
anes before heard in Music hall. Now, we are | “1/248 of the musical people present, which no 
~~ of good brass band music, provided it is doubt a second hearing would improve and in- 
“ath — ata sufficient distance to preclude conery a 
| oe : unned or overpowered by itseffect. It} , |2°Frairie Scene in Central Asia” fur- 
st @ confessed the onchesive auncssded in a an extreme contrast to what had gone | 
__ pow! the utmost limit of its brazen power. 2s ti affording ample opportunity for the | 
Each and every player vied with every other | ind and nerves to recuperate, from the over. 
d make the most noise: it was | at they had previously 
a of purely physical strength and endur- PA ee peg for the final 
' | st ome. During the playing of this 
The result was too terrific, too demoniac, to | Piec® One easily imagines how, in the great 
contemplate. What influences had been at | %/@mtSandy desert, the approach of horses’ 
work on Herr Nikisch the previous week to hoofs can be distinctly heard, no matter how 
cause him to bring forth so much noise from | 2®°P!¥Y they may be buried in the soft sand (as 
his orchestra is, no doubt, a secret. the text states), provided one’s ears are near 
bes overture was well played, though at | °20U#h: but leaving this imaginative part out, 
a there was nice discrimination lacking in | 2©W ™uch more readily can be heard the wild, 
a and loud. It was, as a whole, very bril- | *™multuous voices of the soldiers as they sing 
ae given, albeit there were sensational and march along. We listened attentively to 
uances injected into the score. hear the Garavan and the advancing soldiers, | 


| given with fine effect. ; 
"The violins had an opportunity for fine work 
in the dainty motif of the third movement, 
with an accompaniment by the flute and 
clarinet. ‘Lhe finale, opening with the 
fanfare of the trumpets, attaining a brilliant 
climax, descending to @ pianissimo by the 
Yeallos and ending with a brilliant coda, was 
grandly given. 
The werk by the Russian composer, A. 
Borodin, is somewhat varied in character, de- 
steppes of Cen- 


picting a scene on the sandy ' j 
tral Asia, where is heard, amid the silence, 
the first refrain of a Russian folk song an 
‘the sad songs of the Orient. followed by the 
| sound of approaching horses and camels, ac- 
companied by Russian soldiers, fearlessly sing- 
ing as they pursue their way. The piece 1s 
full of sensational effects, arranged in a mas- 
terly mauner, and required a more than or- 
dinary attention ta detail on the part of both 
conductor and orchestra to make it enjoyable. 

Next Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing will present Mme. Camilla _ Urso, the 
violinist, as the soloist. She will give Bruch’s 
concerto for violin, No, 3, in D minor. 

Das he VIVIANe 


‘ 


justified himself by.establishing new forms 
by their originality and 
effectiveness. ‘The leading theme has the 
' simplicity of a folk song, but in its devel- 
opment itis treated with variations which 
Are as Laaing as they are enjoyable. 
Mr. Nikisch gave his best efforts to the 
erformance of the new work, and his read- 
| ing. brought out its beauties in strong re- | 
lief. 
| . Another nevelty consisted of a contribu- 
| bution from the writings of the Russian 
- composor Borodin, called, in plain English, 
| *A& Prairie Scene in Central Asia.” No bet- 
| ter idea of the style of the Composition can | 
| begiven than that supplied by Borodin, 
which reads as follows: “In the silence of 
the sandy steppes of Central Asia there 1s | | 
of a Russian. folk | 


that charm at once 


heard the first refrain 
song, also the melancholy notes of the 
songs of the Orient, followed by the hoof 
beats of the approaching horses and cam- 
els, A caravan crossing the great esert, 
and escorted by Russian soldiers, pursues | 
its long journey without tear, con dently | 
re ying on its military guard. The proces- 
sion steadily advances. The voices of the 
Russians and of the natives blend in the 
same harmony; their songs are heard for a 
long time, and are finally lost in the dis- | 


nce, 
The tone pi tures of the composition 

show the masterly skill of the writer, andas 

a bit of “programme music” it is_most en-- 





jor. 
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MR. CHARLES MOLE. 


1801-92. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor. 
ONCERTO for Fuiut! 


PROGRAMME. 


C 


“WOTAN’S FAREWELL” and “FIRE CHARM,” 


AXL CONCERT 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2, AT 8, P.M. 
SERENADE for STRING ORCHI 
from ‘‘Die Walkure.’’ 
SOLOISTS: 


Boston Music Hall. 
SHRASON 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
MR. HEINRICH SCHUECKER. 


MR. HEINRICH MEYN. 


VOLKMANN. 


MOZART. 
WAGNER. 
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, if not real to life,was quite near enough 


to give our imagination a little activity in 
stretching capacity. 


' 


As many times as we bave heard Liszt’s ‘Les | 


Preludes,’”’ we never before thought it was de- 
signed for an out-door brass band! It has the 
reputation of being Liszt’s best orchestral 


| piece, is the most frequently given of all this 
| master’s works; but, ifjudged by this Satur- 


day evening’s performance, it would be con- 
demned to the lower regions forall time to 
come, Wecannot believe, however, thatit is 
often given in such arude, rough manner, and 
hope never to hearit again so given, for the 
sake of the happy recollections we have of it. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


EXTRA CONCERT 


BY THE 


Boston - Symphony - Orchestra. 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


For the Benefit of the Members of the Orchestra. 


Wednesday Evening, March 2, 1892, at 8 o’clock. 


tee 


SOLOISTS: 
Mrs. JULIE L. WYMAN, Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, 


AND 


Mr. PADEREWSKI, 


Who have generously offered their services. 


PROGRAMME. 


Wagner Overture, ‘‘ Tannhaeuser ”’ 


Schumann - - Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor 
Allegro affetiuoso. 
Intermezzo; Andantino grazioso. 
Allegro vivace. 


Massenet - “ - - Suite from ‘“ Esclarmonde ’’ 


I. Evocation (Andante maestoso). 
II. L’Ile Magique (Andante moderato assai). 
III. Hyménée (Andante cantabile). 
IV. Dans la Forét. 
@ Pastorale (Andantino sans Lenteur). 
6 Chasse (Allegro). 
(First Time.) 
SOLI FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
a Bach ) , ; ;, : Sarabande 


6 Schubert. . ) | : . : | | Moment Musical 
¢ Davidoff . | , ‘ ; , . : - At the Fountain 


Tschaikowsky Andantino and Scherzo from the Symphony in 
F minor, No. 4 

SONGS WITH PIANO. 

a Delibes , , . ‘ ; ; , , , ' Regrets 

6 Massenet : : . , ; : . Bonne Nuit 


c Ferrari ; : , t } . ; : A une Fiancee 


Liszt Hungarian Fantasie for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


THE PIANO USED IS A STEINWAY. 
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Orchestra for the Benefit of Its 

- Members. re Hoy 
Music Hall was crowded, floor and gal- 
leries, last night, at the extra concert by 
the Symphony orchestra. 

| It was a benefit concert in the fullest 
., 6 would have been a premtoce to-have sense, and it was also a Paderewski ovation. 
ha d the lange megence Pe nent sewers ‘dds Long before the hour of commencing every 
E 7 bi ie te. . ie: Dombere would have seat was occupied and standing room was at 
‘been an unqualified one, and a demonstra- g premium. | 
‘tion of the taste of ene: Bug Ho for the forest. it was a representative musical audience 
e ithe or ero, Aste om ee eee moreover, familiar with the orchestra and 
A Pionbtless. Eawever, a practical hand had its work, and ready to enjoy the pleasure 
‘eharge of the affair. and the value of solo- of the evening, and it was an audience com- 


( Sts in addition to the orchestra was con posed of the elite of Boston. gathered to do 
‘ceded by availing of_the services of Pade- 


ts 
s* 
Kot 


the first benefit concert in the history of 
this organization, and the public responded 


‘in the most liberal manner. 


> ae eee 


ists of which | 
‘Yewski, the pianist, Mr. Alvin Schroeder, honor to a noble body of artists | 


‘Well man, the contralto the Hub is justly proud. hi 

atmos Ath of Ces are understood to The orchestra, too, was at its best, — 
evid lence of their appreciation of the Bos- ner.Schumapn “Massenet,1 s¢ mesoverny ; 
ton orc : : ASZt were ame . [i Beltan 
acy, i oeraurie was such a list of selec- Wyman, Mr. Alwin Schroeder and M. Pader 
‘tions as the regular patrons of this season : rewski were the soloists. Sai iit 
“Goncerts by the orchestra hear all too se ; Conductor Nikisch was greeted w: ' 
‘dom, and its enjoyment was universa 


as he took baton in hand to lead the Tann- : 


umiong those present, if applause can be ac-  hauser overture, and Wagner’s “Music of | 


‘cepted idence on this point. 
es i cat en introduced the. fente t the Close applause came from all parts of 
“entertaining numbers by a magnific - the hall. ag 
Meance ot the ‘“Tannhauser” overture, Paderewski’s friends must have ween 
‘adding as its novelty for the occasion Mas- yymerous, for the tent of the wildest 
“SenetsS “Esclarmonde” suite, and giving pianist was caught sight o t of beauti- 
“also. the andantino and scherzo from poplause broke forth. A Doane’ oF ae as 
“Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony. dq iui roses lay on the a ple hand the 
wincdern French school of composition finds ?aderewski took them -y ; ) Sameer his, 
‘@ very happy illustration in Massenet’s juodience and orchestra loudly ch 

a dad PP ] lorin il was hushed as the 
‘pretty suite, andthe beautiful tone coloring In an instant a sutnin A 
of its movements was brought out very »pening notes of Schumann's conc aeat' toes 
‘finely by the performance given the work. jyjnor were heard. Each ape Sera nha: the 
» Mr. Paderewski contributed as his first fnely given, the allegro a ana’ the 
selection the concerto by Lagaagaeeger “ intermezz0, andantino grazioso, 
fa oR the programm l allegro vivace. P 
Bis arto ped ond the Hungarian fantasie for 2 geet a rare bit of playing, both on the 
Tee 


pe : : ' ianist. The ap- 
‘pianoforte and orchestra by Liszt,in which part of the orchestra and pian ites was 
i nis _virtu osity fairly dazzied those who pyjause which greeted the 


es 


heard him spontaneous and genuine, and somewhat 


~ & half-dozen recalls followed the Schu- discoinposed the artist who awkwardly 


mann to, and finally the pianist powed his acknowledgments. 7 
“madiec | another Schumann selection in re- ‘Then the orchestra presented Pacsrema 
“sponse to the demands of the audience. with a silver wreath in a velve onse. aoe 
“Mrs. Wyman’s share in the programme | ¢°'s” Kneisel making | oes bs and 
“eonsisted of the songs. a, “Regrets,” Delibes ; But Paderewski was recalled ag 


%, “Bonne Nuit,” Massenet; ¢, ‘A une | again, and to calm the storm he played a 


Fiancee,” Ferrari, and a more pleasing Chopin selection. ad 
“guoide of numbers could hardly have been The suite from ‘Esclarmonde,”’ Massenet, 


(, aatad 


“all times a.revelation of the beauties ofany yo. finely done. 


" 


_domposition she selects, and the art of vo- 


@alization finds in her a perfect interpreter. Bach: ‘Moment Musical,” Schubert; an 


Made by this great artist. Hersinging 1s at ¢,))owed. and the work of the orchestra 


. so 99 
Three dainty selections, “Sarabande, 


the Future” had a fine rendering, and at | 


| 


j 


“Mr. Schroeder, the leader of the ’cello “A; she Fountain,” Davidoff, for the vio- 


ay 
a Q 
tt 
t 


ten ED, 
i 


hit tion of his skill ani taste ‘as a solo 
ek. 8 


ion of the string players, gave a fine joncello, were given by Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
: The Schubert hum as : 
er in a “Sarabande,” by Bach: the jj)anded, as was also the orchestra selection 


“Moment Musicale,” Schubert, and “At the by I'schaikowsky, andantino and scherzo, ¥ 


antain.”’ by Davidoff. minor, symphony No. 4. 
he concert was in every way a credit. to 


“ists, and it is to be hoped that_simi- 


ieerts m the regular series, Mrs. Wyman was especially delightfu 


pe of the evening announced on the 
frramme, The first consisted of an ele- 
jiaurel wreath in silver, given by the 
jestra to Mr. Paderewski as a token of 
‘admiration and gratitude” of the 
mbers. The second, an elegant gilt 
tel clock in the old French style, pre- h 
By the members of the orchestra to jience rose en masse and cheered. 


orte and orchestra. 


h also as a token of the “admira- 


‘atitude’”’ of the members to their 


aa eee 


te 
+ w 

ey | Fi 
‘ \ 
. 


eee. ck nd friend also decorated 
mductor’s stand and all the orchestra 
ith flowers in honor of the occa- 
ji Mou pts | 


udience 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman won the au 
Orchostra, its conductor, and the assist- by her ex uisite songs, accompanied ae 
art err Nikisch on the piano— 
Drozramimes may be possible for future being by Delibes, Massenet and Ferrari. 


| ing *° it’? by Massenet. 
: ntations were added to the hen rendering “Bonne Nuit” by M: 
“Ol th "This grand concert, opening wit, me 
Vagner overture, closed | with is - 
amous “Hungarian Fantasie,” for plan 


. Ld d 
in the Paderewski furor reigned, an 
EE egy Po planist came on after paring % 
hake hands with M. Nikisch the vast. 


’ 


It Was of Benefit 


Orchestra and the Audience, 


A concert was given last evening in Music 

all for the benefit of the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Nikisch, was assisted 
by Mrs. Julie L. Wyman and Messrs. Paderewski 
and Schroeder. The three generously offered 
their services on this occasion. The desks 
of the leader and the members of the 
orchestra were ornamented with flowers, 
There was a_ very large audience, 
The programme was as follows: Overture, 


“ Tannhaeuser;” Schumann’s pianoforte con. - 


certo, A minor; Massenet’s suite from **Esclar- 
monde ;” three ’cello numbers: Sarabonde, by 
Bach; moment musical, by Schubert, and 
Davidoff’s “At the Fountain ;’ the andantino 
and the scherzo from Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony, F minor, No. 4; three songs, with pfano- 
forte accompaniment: 
“Bonne Nuit,” Massenet, and “A Une Fiancee,” 


Ferrari; Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie for piano- 
forte and orchestra. 


The orchestra was evidently inspired by the 
occasion; for the performance of the “ ‘lann- 
acuser ”’ overture was eminently worthy of the 
Feputution ofthe organization, and one long to 
© remembered, The suite by Massenet was 
played for the first time in’ Boston, It was 
arranged by the composer from numbers of the 
opera, * Esclarmonde,” in which Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson. made her debut in Paris and 
> aay atthe same time the part 
) 


first played ata Lamoureux concert. While it 


is in @ measure unfair tojudge music that was | 
intended for the stage by the concert version, | 
Stripped as it is of the accompaniments of | 
seenery, action and all theatrical illusions, itis | 
still possivle tosay of the concert music, that itis | 


effective or dull, crudely made or cunningly de- 
signed. Now the first number of this suite, ** Evo- 
cation,” an appeal by the heroine to the spirits 
of air, water and fire, seems to be a collection 
of commonplaces pompously announced with 
liberal quotations from Wagner. ‘The second, 

L’ Ile Magique,” is, in the opera, used to accom- 
pany the movements of a ballet, and there are 
carefully sought-out effects of color and rhythm 
rather | than any originality of theme. The 


third, “ Hymenee,” is played after the curtain | 


has fallen upon the long embrace of the lovers, 
and it is the most enuine and the most spon- ’ 
taneous music in the suite. . T he pastorale is the 
same old pastorale that we have heard in French 
music so many times, and the fantastic 
aunting scene belongs to the theatre. and it 
‘Should be kept there. The instrumentation of 
Esclarmonde” was censured at the time of its 
Rroduction and Mass 
ducing two new instruments, Miss Sanderson’s 
voice and the sarrusophone contra bass; this 
latter instrument was used in Paris in the place 
Of the contra bassoon, although the composer 
wrote the part for the more familiar instrument. * 
, erewski pave & masterly performance 
of the concerto, The first movement was taken 
a little faster than is the custom, but clearness _ 
. Was not ced th . He was enthusias- - 
lly r Kneisel, in behalf of 
© ve him a silvern laurel wreath. 
: ré Was another enthusiastic scene. and Mr. 


"| evening by the dissing oy 


Regrets,” Delibes; | 


. vay } 
heroine. ‘I'he arrangement was | 


enet was accused of intro- 7 jish horn 
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to the pleasure of the 
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The Extra Symphony Concert. 


The musicians of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have had a benefit. Just why 


Us 


they should be the recipients of heneficence | 
1s not altogether clear, but the programme | 


which they gavein Musie Hall Jast night 


was long enough to atone: for the fact that 


| they had not had an eleemosynaty occasion 
before. But every part of it was so inter- 
| esting that one inay not find fault With the. 
| fact that it extended a full hour beyond the - 
| customary limits. The programme began 
| with the ‘'Tannhzeuser” overture, which 
was brilliantly given, although it has had 
had even better performances in this city. 
; Then came Paderewski,. who certainly 
| was responsible for a large part of the great 
attendance, and played the A minor con- 
certo by Schumann in a glorious manner, 
and one can also, in this case, extend the | 
adjective to orchestra and conductor, for the — 
ensemble was excellent. This concerto is” 
is one of the masterpieces of its form, and 
may readily rank ‘with even the best of 
Beethoven’s concertos, the @ major 
and the **Emperor.” Is it neces- 
Sary, at this late day, to say that 
Paderewski ‘received an ovation? Rather 
let me state that he never deserved it more, — 
for he proved himself in this work the true . 
poetof the piano, and once more all hig 
| reat technique was subjugated tothe in- 
terpretation of the composer’s inte ition, , 
individuality was kept entirely in the 
background, and this must be a rather diff. . 
cult task for aso much beworshipped ind@i- 
vidual. Only at the end could hypercriti- 
cism demand a trifle more of sustained 
power and less of vehemence, | 
After the work a very quiet presentation | 
took place ou the stage, and Mr. Kneisel, | 
on behalf, presumably, of the orchestra, 
handed the artist a silver laurel wreath, ‘ 
The encore fiend took advantage of this to 
| demand more, a demand which should never | 
have been acceded. to, for, after so great a 
_ performance, even another Schumann work 
came as an anticlimax, | 
The orchestral suite from Massenet’s - 
“Esclarmonde” is only a pasticcio, made up | 
from instrumental numbers of the opera, | 
and not half so attractive as Bizet’s “Suite | 
Ariesienne,” which arose in almost a | 
Similar manner. It is altogether a | 
motiey affair; the “Magic Isle” pre- 
|; 8ented some good work on the 
woodwind, ot the “horns of elf land” 
| type, the “‘pastorale”’ had plenty of Kng- 
Pipings, and the ‘‘chase”’ was as 
weird and uneanny as could be desired, | 
bunt the ‘‘Hyménée,”’ particularly to those | 
who know its position inthe opera, wags 
the extreme of erotic music, and its sensu. 
ous Ineasures can scarcely plese thinking 
musicians. The suite was well played, 7 
Mr. Alwyn Schroeder’s solos on the cello 
were beautifuliy played, the flexi bility 
displayed in Davidott’s “At the Fountain’ 
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specimens of Russian. melancholia, 
in the shape of two movements from 
‘schaikowsky’s fourthsymphony, followed \ j 
and contained some fine English horn an 
flute work. “Mrs. Julie L. Wyman is the 
best singer of French chansons that fwe 
have among us at_present, and her three 
numbers were altogether delightful, es- 
pecially the tender “Bonne Nuit,” which 
cecked « tumult of applause. But the key- 
stone of the arch was placed by Pader- 
ewski with a performance of Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantasie,’’ that was mors than fiery 
—iijwas‘anjentire conflagration! The orches- 
tra seconded this nobly, and Mr. Nikisch 
seemed quite in his elementin the caprice 
and dash ofthe performance, Then came 
a whirlwind of applause which finaliy 
tapered down into the stolid ns agen of 
those’intent upon an encore. Mr. -ader- 
ewski skilfully balked. this by shaking 
hands most etiusively with the conductor, 
and at each recall, and there was a most 
éersistent clapping, which brought forth Mr. 
Nikisch and the pair bowed as if they were 
musical Siamese twins. Mr..Nikisch has 
‘not received so much applause at any pre- 
vious concert in Boston. 
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Louis C. Exson | 


a Wednesday evening the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
on ha a Saneti in Muaic Hall, Mr. Paderewek! and | 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman volunteering. [tf is not cnstom- 
ary to criticize an occasicn of this description, ons its 
most striking features may be noticed bricfly. r ere 
was a large audience, which itis only fair to preen tay 
was attracted chiefly by Paderewsk!, who was rece von 
with tremendous enthusiasm and gave a a. d 
performance of Schumann’s concerto and an exclit ng 
rendering of Liszi’s Hungarian Fantaisie. At the en 


of the first-enamed work Mr. Kneisel presented to the f 


ilver laurel wreath, whereat the applause be- 
oe aeiteous, and un encore imperative. | At the 
end of the Liszt fantaisie the piaudiis were wie ay 
stormy, and the demon of encore raged furious y 
more; but he was destined to remain unappeased py 
time, for Mr. Paderewski shook Mr. Nikisch by e 
hand, which incuced a stlil greater frenzy of + deme 
and then Mr. Nikisch bowed, and Mr. Paderews 


bowed, and then they both bowed together, until the]: 


as satiated with the bowing. The orchestra 
cae hs tim beet but the lon of the occasion was 
Paderewsk!, whose Boston apotheosis was fully —. 
plished, while his halo was so vaet that he had sufficient 
to spare to make @ emaller one for Mr. NWikisch. 
_ The benefit concert given in Music Hall last 
yvening by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ed in brilliancy any similar entertain- 
ment of the season. ‘The hall was coms 
pletely filled with women in gay attire 
and well-dressed men, and even the 
stage partook of the general air of 
ity, for the small! platform and stand be- 
to Mr. Nikisch were artistically 
med with festoons of green, with a bunch 
»wers attached to the stand by a broad 
pink ribbon. A similar bunch of flowers, also 
tied With pink, was laid upon thé wiano, On 
the upper corners of all the other music racks 
were smali posies tied with red ribbon, mak- 
ing charming bits of color umong the black 
‘coats of the musicians. who fairly outdid 
‘themselves all through the evening. 
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Symphony Orchestra Benefit. ; 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave an ex: 
tra concert in the Music Hall! last evening for | 
the benefit of the members of the orchestra, | 
Mrs. Julia L. Wyman, Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski 
and Mr. Alwin Schroeder assisted in the follow- 
ing programme: 


: Overture to “Tannhiduser.” 

ded My Concerto for pianoforte, in A minor. 
Massenet: Suite from “Esclarmonde. 

Solos for ’cello— 
Bach: Sarabande. 
Schubert: Moment musical. 
Davidoff: At tue Fountain. 
Tschaikowsky: Andantino and Scherzo from Sym- 

pheny No, 4, in F minor. 

Songs with pianoforte— 
Delibes: Regrets. 
Massenet: Bonne nuit. 
Ferrari: A une fiancée, . 
Liszt: Hungarian Fantasy for pianoforte and orchesira. 


The hall was crowded, and the occasion a 
particularly brilliant one. The orchestra 
seemed to play with especial painstaking 
throughout, and did—notably in the Tschai- 
kowsky scherzo—some exceedingly fine work. 
The event of the evening was Paderewski’s 


| playing of the Schumann concerto; the great 


pianist differs somewhat from most of his pre- 
decessors here in his conception of the work, 
his tempo in the first and second move- 
ments being unusually brisk, although he 
takes the slow episode in the former very slow 
indeed, and works upthe coda in the latter 
with more deliberateness than any one We have 
ever heard. But these innovations seemed in 
no case excessive, and his performance was 4 
singularly fine, coherent and brilliant one. ~ 
nothing that he has played here has Paderews 

shown himselfin a finer light. In the sey 
fantasy he worked wonders. At the ore 0 
the coucerto Mr. Kneisel presented him witha 


handsome silver wreath on the part of the | 


orchestra. 

Mrs. Wyman sang the three French songs ex: 
| quisitely to Mr. Nikisch’s sympathetic a 
| paniment, and Mr. Schroder played the ‘cello 
| solos in capital style. 


| 
The new things by Massenet and Tschaikow- — 
sky can hardly be greeted as valuable additions | 


the concert repertory. Tschaikowsky’s 
saat is ingenious, with its nr fabcaperragiping A ha 
three themes, on the strings pizzicatt, nj Re 
wood-wind, and on the brass, but has ai 
more than its ingenuity to recommend he 
Andantino is poor enough. Massenets Ris. 
clarmonde” music is brilliantly, if at yr 
rather coarsely, scored, after the French fa me 
ion, but has not much init beyond its pdinggier tit 
coloring. The ‘“ITannhduser’”’ overture hater 
| grandly. The audience was very enthusia 
throughout. 
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~The soloists were 
_Alwin Schroeder 
_ Senerously offered 
| gramme: 
Wagner..... 


their services. 


Allegro affettuoso. 


ntermezzo; Andantino graziosgo, 
llegro vivace, 


Massenet............ Suite from “Esclarmonde” 


. Evocation (Andants maestoso), 
II. L’lle Magique (Andante mee: 


33a) ), 
III. Hyménée (Andante Cantabile), 
oy Ay OS 
astorale 
b Chasse (Allegro). ORAS Lenvenr). 
(First time, 


Soli for Violoncello, 


.-. Sarabande 
oment Musica] 
-Atthe Fountain 


®. Bach........... 
b. Schubert...... 
C. Davidoff.........." 


Techaikowsky. 
the Symphony in F minor, N 
Songs with Piano. 


0. 4 


--.. Regrets 
---» Bonne Nuit 
une Fiancée 


tasie for Pianoforte and - 


' 
j 


| | 
! This extra concert really calls for an extend- . 
| éd notice, so far as matter and performance are | 


_ concerned, for both were far above the average. 
| The programme contained a great variety of 
| interesting pieces, the orchestra evidently 
mad@ great endeavors to do its best, while the 
' Solo talent furnished was of the best quality 
and plenty ofit. It was in every respect an un- 
usual programme, The orchestra gave a fine 
performince of the Tannhauser overture, 
though the main portion of it was tamed down 
to an u iusual degree, for Mr. Nikisch. The 
last episode of the overture was Superbly ren- 
dered. 

The Massenet suite, while more Frenchly 
modern than musical, is, to say the least, | 
& queer conglomeration of 
®s of the orchestra, 


including some extra 
ones brought in. 


last, or closing, number to picture out a com- | 
Plete riot of 


mo-tly bad. There is no music in it: 
scends toa mere whirlwind of noise. How- 


;se+ese-e. Overture, 'Tannhae er” 
Schumann. Concerto for Pianoforte in A mince 


es Se hata me OE Bea Oca cae 

e Symphony orchestra 

or the benefit of the members of the orchestra, 

Was given last Wednesday evening, March 2, 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Mr 

and Mr, Paderewski, who 

The pro. 


--. Andantino and Scherzo from | 
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andante was made bewitchingly lovely, ng- 
ing in soft, subdued tones from beginning to 
endin an unsurpassed, dreamy manner, The 
orchestra shared with Mr. Paderewski in the 
honor of helping make this movement seduct- 
ively beautiful. The allegro vivace, so diffi. 
cultin rythmic and technical qualities, was 
apparently overcome with ‘that ease and re. 
pose which have become so characteristic of i 
all Paderewski’s work. There is no ostenta-. 
tious display or style, as many term it, of arms, 
hands or body about Mr. Paderewski’s playing. 
His style does not come from any “fad,” but. 


_ from the heart to the brain and fingers, which 
isasitshould be. At the close of the concerto, 
, Paderewski was 


vociferously bravoed and ap- 
plauded. The Hungarian Rhapsodie was also . 
played with astonishingly brilliant effects. Pad- 
erewski was the recipient of a beautiful laure] | 
wreath of silver from the members of the or- 
chestra, He hardly knew what to do with it, , 
but finally succeeded in getting it off the stage 


in safety. 


ly 


’ 
; 


by 


Mr. Schroeder of the orchestra, played three 
pieces on the ’cello in a most charming, artistic 
way. He was loudly praised and applauded. i} 

Mrs. Julie Wyman has been go often spoken. 
ofasasuperior singer that there is nothing to . 
be said, except in praise of the fine manner in 
which she sang her three songs. They were of 
& very musical nature and can be classed thus: 
pretty, beautiful, brilliant. Only one fault can 
be found with Mrs. Wyman’s singing, and that 
&4common one with most singers—too much | 
tremolo effect. Without this defect, for such it | 
is, Mrs. Wyman would be a perfect singer. i 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to Mrs) 
Nikisch for his most admirable accom pani- | 
ments, both to Mrs. Wyman’s songs and to Mr. | 
Schroeder’s solos. | 

JAMES M. TRACY, © 


The programme was of unusual length forgo 


all the resourc- | symphony concert, and of unusual excellen 
containing 
haeuser’’; Schumann’s concerto for pianofor 
A few pleasant melodies in A minor; Massenet’s Suite from Kscl 


are scattered through the different movements, ™onde”; 


Wagner’s overture, * Oe. 


Bach’s “Larabande,” Schu 


, “Moment Musical.” Davidoff’s “At the Foun- | 
mo:tly played by flutes, but it remains for the | tain,” for cello; the andantino and sch me 


from the symphony in F pei ln Aideb es’ 


**Regrets,’’ Massenet’s "Bonne 


all the good and bad in music, | “A une Fiancee,” for contralto; Liszt’s Hun * 
it de- garian Fantasie for pianforte and orchestra. ree 


Mrs. Julie L. yman aud Mr, 


Schroeder were heartily received and we 


éver,it furnished a first rate novelty, and as” applauded for the admirable rendition of th ir 


such becomes interesting, . solos, but the pWildest enthusiasm was 
The andante and scherzo of Tschaikowski’s | caiee oh tvaratstia! token of appreciation in th 
form of a silver laurel wreath | 
workmanship, accompanied by a silver pl, 
bearing the inscription: c 
ymphon 


was beautifally played, affording much pleas. | 
ure to the large audience present. 


Mr. Paderewski commenced the concertoin § 
Somewhat of an indifferent manner, but soon gards. 


of exquisite — 
Orchestra, witl 
arch 2, 1892. 


regained himself, giving a notable interpreta. 2/89 temembered by the members 


tion of Schumann’s masterpiece, 
of liberty was taken in 


movement being given in ® more subdued 


A good deal 
the allegro, the whole 


handsome French clock. 


At the close of the performance: 


reached the point of cheers and . 
both Paderewski and Mr. Ni is 
called many times. sity 
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ries seed eter, And | bit is a story 0 Tire 
he ury of & Mmusicin Th e fu ure **H, m-. 
let,” the opera as vet unwr ten, the hero will 
be @ baritone; the Kit. Osric, the spies will be 

tenors, Lhe Ghost will ve » memberof a Russ an 

choir, the owner of a truce contra-bass, ius 

will not be a bnffo role; r 

hy | for a’ mh i aha T. 1 

ay ee | must be an alto, for she and Jtlie n¢ 
Musical Dregs 8; 1 r Were sopranos, on 1s 
la lig] old ae- 

| be brought against 

: emned as unfit 
ply is simple: The 

8 action; it I eg 

supernatural, intrigue, love, 

ath. Surely here are themes 


Operatic Hamlets. | ' 


* « way 

Now, Tschaikowsky in his Overture-Fantasie, 
or Symphonic Poem, has attempted to give a 
musical version of the play. He trankly says 
to the hearer, “This is the way 1 am atfeeted 


. by the trazedy, and I wish by music to convey te 

The Tragic End of the Inventor of you my impressions.”’ Let us waive the ques 
tion, Whether sucha thing be possible; let us 

R it lg consider the attempt of the composer, and not 

OC1UALS, regard the musi¢ as absolute music. But the 

Only way of considering the ars i is to 

Judge the performance. First of all i may be 
|said that sueh a work cannot be grasped at fail 
i . 

a 
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Me 


With a Digression Concerning 


hearing; yet the composer fails utterly 

The programme of the eighteenth Symphony | work of such long breath does not ma 
concert was as follows: Symphonie poem, I as hatkowsky's colt coe eee fron 
te oer Slenewatees /0 : ee Yes M SCHOALKOWSKY’s sell- Sec - 
Hamlet, Psehaikow sky ah vime) ; Bruch’s est different scenes and different moods: the 
concerto for violin No. 3, D minor (first time); | melancholy of Hamlet; the errand of the Ghost 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, D minor. Mrs. | the revenge of the son, thwarted continually by 
Camilla Urso was the solo violinist, native irresolution ; the Ophelia incident; the 

o igloomy end. The division of these scenes 

vie: | Strongly marked ; the hearer is treated as though 


Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet” has been the subject | yy chietly used his eyes, and he is led a pa 
here 


of much musical consideration. First of all, musical showman to different peep-holes, 
there is the stage music—incidental numbers, (18 an Introduction ay of (lespair. Lhe horn an- 


“tg aE ME at | nounces the unearthly visitor, and the Pie 
overtures, entr’actes and marches—music that | Ghost brings with him a gong. Thre Neds he 


is chiefly instrumental ; for the Songs of Ophelia murder is told by instruments of brass, md ; 
aro almost always sung to traditional airs,  contides his purpose to the strings and Ophelia 
There is the music by Mangold, Miltitz, Hirsch. | eR ibicere' ah tid macenes. itr chick tig Lae 
am : Pe re conic S 83 1 TLIC 
breh, Pierson, Holland, Holly, Vogler; and the wiore strongly characterized. The drums reinind 
noble funeral march with chorus by Berlioz us that Hamlet was a soldier. A short and sim- 
may here be mentioned. There are the operas ple dead march is the end. _As absolute music 
by Gasparini, Scarlatti, Caruso, Mercadante, hava | A oom ponision = a rae Bs - 
sek ethan ff : ‘Wibeg ailin : : «Bt 
Mareze ¢ Buzzo a, Stadfelt, Facecio, Hignard, of the patches _ varies in quality. 
Thomas. There are the overtures for concert The in troduction, the Ghost scene and the closé 
use by Joachim, Gade, Bach, Macfarren, | are the strongest features. The Ophelia theme 
Bischoff, symphonic poems by Liszt and EF. A. eee Bi Bier vat yi dagenl ihetromontal ae 
; ; © Davnhin ateatah ?? its me constrhe str P 
MacDowell, and a Psy chic sketch for grand however interesting it. may be. Tho Hamlet 
orchestra by H, W. Nichols. Nor is it probable theme is passionate enough, but in the expres. 
that this list is complete. sion of the passion there is no hint of the beauty 
o%s that must lurk even in musical raging au fois 
e if 


| ) a — heir motion. es 4 
Many of these composers, as well as their affected and not effective, and melodically 


Compositions, are covered with dust. Even harinonically the work seems inferior to other 
the names of some of them are lorgotten, save onpehe yale Sel of tte ahs 2 git to be 
by the compilers of dictionaries. The only Hamed, for instance with 6 omeo and. 
operatic Hamlet known to us is the gentlemanly duliet.” The straining of the composer is too 
aritone invented by Ambroise Thomas: and often apparent, but the most a Popes} pas- 
his other name is Faure or Lassalle. How was sae is the close, where the effect ained by 
ivin those operas given in Kome in the early artistic simplicity. Now, whether the scenes 
years of the eighteenth century? Dil the heart- appeal successiully to the hearer and translate 
sick son meet the awful spectre on the platform faithfully the remedy: this question can only be 
3 st eng Pt Gasparini’s inc da gical oe did aap answered individually by tue different hearers, 
Puella of Domenico Scarlatti trill in her mad- ; ; *% te 
hess and drown herself in a torrent of roulades? The third violin concerto of Bruch was 
The opera of those days was a formal, rigid played by Joachim in 1891 at a concert 
thing, not unlike our “grand operatic concert, the direction of the composer in Ousseldor} an 
with scenery, costumes and stage apnoint- it bas been played in other towns by sachim: 
ments.” Hamitet was probably a male soprano; and by Sarasate. Bruch has little to say n th 
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° , ‘ pe . . ’ * . i 9 | ai . nd t ’ € ‘ a : 
best vein of their composer. The ‘‘Ham- ing concerts, offered novelties of a high nature, Bruch’s concerto for violin, No, 3,in Dmi- announces the pa Boge ory gona one + Bad e ghey 
. e , uu Jv i e r : m ’ 8 


let” isa pompous, commonplace piece of Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem “Hamlet,” vg ae emanD splendid Symphony | top heey "DOE m” becomes almost distractingly frag- 
patchwork, but it gave Mr. Nikisch the and Bruch’s cancerto for violin in D minor, Th , ee” weeds te rennet § Ahere 1s a bricf glimpse 
@ concerto had not before been heard in r. There lee tree elias Beyond thia nothing 


ortunity to whip up the band to the ; No. 3, with Mme, Camilia Urso as is Clee. ‘Phare lo a tram oe Le : 
+ ag Wr aeesig of the composer . 4 as ae Boston, and it is a pleasure to record that but it ends "4 peovetine te an ee to be impressive, 
5‘ ee | the high expectations of the audience re. comprehensible, the listener should be propcied ahs 


who reaches in his score the extraordi- Tschaikowsky is probably one of the most garding the composition, awakened by the | ful! descripiton of the composer’s Intention, As music 


. . ~pp oO bed rilliant sucess of L 5 > q " 
nary high-water mark of /i//fs. Now, remarkable composers of the day, his nar © Composer's first con. | Pure and simple, tt fs quite anmeantin oy a 
: : ; certo, were fully realized. | with great fire ard pre Siston, but i} iehile oe eee 


we have often wondered what mark compositions bearing the impress of the It is a magnificent work. f | : 

| ' : ‘ : : : } : rK, full of i | Orable impression. Phe Bruch eoancor: 

would designate the noise and fury of big ap + papemnt Fs A pS Ag Musical ideas, intelligently set forth, | Ing as ts elther oF ite prodecoseme ihe solo | art I 
| tr: ne, bom ’ , ud rich in delizhtful melodies. Excellent  8ki!fully written and the orchesiratien te vee Patt 18 

the Symphony orchestra sometimes, and | marked rhythms. The symphonic poem opportunity is offered for display ot Nirtean } throughout; but ihe work fs dope ag eae recaly hone 

1 S cry, ¢ et > length, 


here came the revelation. 'is a tone picture of the tragedy of Ham- ity by the solo performer, and the instru. ‘ and too persistently sombre. Even tts brilllancy Is never 
as - ,y Ivo 


To be sure the band played just as loud | let, A passage by the muted horns repre Hoe eR oF we accompaniment 1s notably , ¢xbillarating, and there is little In the concerto that a: 
. ective, peals to the emotions by fis meclodicusnese, {ts cvamiind tha : 
4 “3 


1 fff and ff sentine the striking of the midnight hour is | 
when it was marked /// and // and even of “dil ae er ae’ taiteal ae | | Phat Mme. Urso would give an admirable | Warmth. It was beauiliully plat te 

f, but this didn’t matter in disturbing pert 7 *. re and 2 ney he | invarpration of the writing was, of course, | Whose perfert technique ‘one by ur? Urso, 
Wis want amlet’s heroic i pe mpi confidently expected, so zeneral! is », largeand round tone and actintio ve te telly of 
the conclusion that ifi/fs was really the | }.0.4 and beautiful motif depicting the char che-ability of this talented artiste, REOWP 16 all of thee de und tone and artistic phrasing renewed 
indication of the pressure per square | acter of Ophelia. The end of the work is B5.94 last appearance with the Symphony | recogniifon. Her performance was delichant eee 
inch of loudest noise that we have dealt solemn and tracic. rc..estra was 1n 1888, but She has often ginuing to end, and if Interest could neon been Liter 


: . f been heard here in concerts si ( 7 minty 
out to us by the orchestra under the en- The delicacy of shading and breadth o she has never failed to win the bedeeatns tale A +a tori wanes have beea by her mas: 
thusiastic lead of Mr. Nikisch. Us O t. She was  applaua- 


' ikisch demanded from ae 

The | treatment which Mr. Nikise of her most critical auditors, ~ th . 
the orchestra was carried even beyond the There are ar , | ed With immense heartiness and twice recalled, 
Cencerto No. 3 of Bruch isa great falling oint of excellence usually attained by this slivers whe Somapaek with’ macnn violin |The programme for next week fs: Overture “al ae 
| ich . izati } in D ; ‘h her either as an | ore,” No.2, Beethoven; C itn tae ahi ea ae 
off from the standard of his No. 1, which | organization. The Schumann symphony in exponent of the mechanical possibilities of | in B-flat. Beeth wens 4 oncerto ior pianoforte, No. 5, 
takes a place among the greatest works | minor, No, 4, op. 120, was exquisitely done. crea arament or of i resources for ex- | Sebumann, according wy the pied er . oe 
: ai verslu : 
of its class. Mrs. Ursoplayed it withall From the bold measures of the first move She hiace ite hee ee will, on this occasion, be heard tor the firet time ns 


eB e pla ! 
the well-known grace and skill that we | weg ee wie J cong semen, Spear’ surmoun ts. Ltt, eee tee a manner j | Boston. The soloist 1s tobe Mr. Eugen d’ Albert. 
are accustomed to from this eminent ar- | ths whole work—the heayier and strongly chaste’ a Me ein hee pr to every | F In an old theatres the pit, as they called the 
tist, although the intonation was not marked scherzo to the brilliant finale, perfect and always accurate tone. oie ene WEES ! tit bat fu - nag auditor ium before the French 
faultlessly perfect. This was more par- balance of tone, true adjustment of light and At both the afternoon rehearsal and even- | ,. paraues ‘parquette for variant) and or. 


ong ; : ‘ing concert s} | chestra were adopted, had 
. . virility and purity of tone character- | Sue was repeatedly recalled b . pled, had no reserved seats. 
ticularly the case in the first movement. | om rendition. ve fi | Most enthusiastic applause. Y | The barbaric rule “first come first served” wag 


The Schumann symphony which ended The second novelty possessed additional in- | wy pnother first offering” by Conductor | followed, A desirable seat was secured af 
ees the, Pschaikowsky symphonic ' competition which generally ended in tavelnh 


the concert was rendered in the stereo- terest to the audience, inasmuch as it again poem, “Hamlet.” It is an excellent example | ; whose | 
: lim whose legs were the fleetest for runnin 
] xz 


typed form that is now so familiar in ali | brought before them Mme, Urso, whose ap- of this composer’s rare skill in creating. 
yP March 2 and 3, 1888, was remem: effective tone pictures, and it is treated | or the longest for clambering over the backs of 


of Mr. Nikisch’s work. a vigorous coarse- | pearance . oe | 
; | lings of pleasure. Possibly throughout in a thoroughly artistic and‘! the benches. How 7 

iug one of the mcst prominent || bered with fee . music ong we have waited 

ness beiug four years have somewhat dimmed our recol+ | the Pork eienner, A second hearing of at the pit door of the National, the Feda- 


elements. | || lections of the fine points of that other per 8 ; ome. | eral Street 
Mr. de Pachmann’s Recital. || formance, but she seemed to have ce ith final dering. snd Gate tow ot tan, bP. doors that road ye eae J ae waa 
The Chickering Hall was completely || strength of touch, in size of tone an Re ott their spats, cr moved from tieir few | Osity hall of the Museum into the lobby of 
| S d fternoon by an audi- of treatment. Certainly the concerto gx nehes of standing room until the end of | the theatre at that h ! 
filled on atur ay alte y au out was played in a masterly manner, with the performance. Few Symphonies are | th “ ouse When at last 
ence thut listened with undiminished | a beauty of phrasing rarely heard. The beaue more gladly jisteneé@ tothan this master. | 6 reward of patience—there was never much 
of that virtue, however—came with the swing. 


' , Saar pnaat iece of Schumann’s, and 
attention from beginning | ment, with its rich sustained P , ,and most grateful are | 
pleasure and £ | tiful adagio move , the majority of the Bosten Symphony con- | ing back of the barriers, how we have rushed 


_ Urso an opportunity to dis , Bos 
to end of the request programme that | | notes, gave Mine. U a cert patrons to Mr. Nikisch for his Sympa-) and fought our way into the dimly lighted, gas 


, ._ The || play her artistic taste and feeling. thetic, intelligent and alt > | 1. 7 
this exquisite p layer presented ext week’s concert will bring Eugen ful interiiretatton of the one delant _ and peanut-scented pit. The rough ways still 


| 
fh . ; + . . ' N J A ~ 
works given that are less familiar 0 a 'D’Albert aud the Beethoven concerto for For next Friday afternoon's rehearsal and | prevail in the galleries of our theatres and in 
repertoire were the Sonata op. 54 0 pianofort, No. 5,in E flat. The programme urday evening’s concert the programme both pit and gallery of almost every English 


Beethoven and the Rondo Capriccioso | will also contain Beethoven’s overture, © Senne inllows : _ theatre. You can see themin full practice at 
: Fe nly Beethoven the public rehearsals of our Symphony Orches- 


; : ? hon No, 
delssohn, both of which received | nore, No. 2,” and Schumann's symphony, Concerto for pianoforte, No. 
vghopas re my adae tat! e and charming ren- | 4, in D miner, the first performance in Boston Symphony No, 4, in'D ininor. ink ah eee tra Friday afternoons, when there are enacted 
: vb. : ! ; 
dition. ‘The Chopin pieces were, of of the original version Mr. Engen f Albert woe scenes that would teach the toughest newsboy 
course, played in Mr, de Pachmann’s . | new ways to gain his point. You can see them 
' a Mea KAS “the: end Of the | too at the concerts of the hyper-genteel Apollo 
| inimita af ma 5 qi ade litt | Club, whose swallow-tailed and bellows-bos. 
 procramme the audience made little or : : —— | omed members may turn faint with horror to r 
‘ no effort to depart, and Joudly called for hear their shows compared to acircus; put that ; 


| Mr. de Pachmann’s reappearance. At is what they are most like at 7.16 o’clock on a_ 
concert night. | 
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phonic Poem, “Hamlet.” | 
n Concerto No. 3, in D AOE SO 58. 


: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, op. 1 
fis Urac was ike violinist. ” x 


_ Composers, when writing an overture ‘to, or 
‘symphonic poem on, a tragedr, have sometimes 
| beon knownto selecta short quotation from 
| the tragedy itself to serve as a motto for their 
composition. Thus Wagner took Faust’s “Ent- 
behren sollst du, sollst entbehren !”’ as a motto 
for his ‘‘Eine Faust Overture;’’ in like manner 
Tschaikowsky might have taken Hamlet’s 
teh dua weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? woo’t tear thy- 
 Woo’t drink up Estl? eat a crocodile? 
I'll do 't. ‘ “ : ‘ 
* * Nay, and thouw’lt mouth, 
_ I'll rant as well as thou.” 
‘as a motto for his symphonic poem, 'Ham- 
let,” When a man throws himself so frankly, 
(so unreservedly, into violence of expression as 
-Tschaikowsky has in this composition, we can 
not helpliking him—if withicertain restrictions. 
_ There is an immense amount of sound and fury 
| in the work, and yet it does not, somehow, give 
the impression of signifying nothing; at the 
very least, it shows the ecompeser to have 
red blood in his veins. It has been said 
that the present Russian school derives 
mainly from Schumann and Berlioz; but 
in this “Hamlet” the Berlisz influence 
shows itself as largely predominating. It is as 
wildly and frantically written as almost any: 
thing by the great Frenchman. One finds lit- 
tle musical invention in it; the thematic ma- 
terial is always, as it were, steeped in emotion, 
“but seems rather sterile musically, and often 
“commonplace; some of the recitative-like pas 
_sagessound terribly like things of a similar sort 
that we all have heard years ago in violin con- 
certos by Vieuxtemps and writers of that ilk. 
You loek in vain fora phrase of the pithiness, 
force and distinction of the opening passage in 
Berlioz’s “Roi Léar” overture, not to speak of 
the recitative for ’oelli and double basses in 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony. These porten- 
tous-sounding phrases all seem to smack a lit- 
tle of thestencil. Yet, if Tshcaikowsky has ap- 
‘parently little to say here that is either new or 
musically very valuable, he says what he has to 
say with such hearty good will, with such vigor 
of emphasis, that it compels your attention, 
and seems, for the moment, not unimpressive. 
Frantic as he is, he does not fall into the abso- 
| lutely ludicrous, as Berlioz did inthe tomb 
' | scene in his “Roméo et Juliette.” If, in point of 
style, construetion and general musical value, 
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this “Hamlet” may be put ona par with much | 


that has been written by contemporary French 
followers of Berlioz—always excepting those of 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poems—it rises supe- 
‘rior in virtue of a certain evident sincerity and 
depth of feeling. It does not seem entirely 
“written forthe gallery. We should rank it be- 
‘tween the composer's “Romeo and Juliet” and 
his “Francesca da Rimini.” It was superbly, 
wondertully played. 
About the performance of Schumann’s D 
minor Symphony—the current, not the original 
‘vyersion—we hardly know what to say. As far 
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-dnstinctively—we must say this. The time is 


past for considering this sort of thing asa mat-— 
ter of musical principle; we are quite content | 
to abandon this position. As the world is now | 
going, in five years more this style of perform. 
ance may be called classical, and in ten years, 
dry and old-foggyish,—who knows? It isin the 
air, in the spirit of the times. But, as a matter 
of personal musical feeling, of musical taste, | 
we must regret that, after having had 
this sort of thing pushed well-nigh ad nav 
seam by pianists and other solo players, 
wecan no longer hope to find a safe refuge 
from it in orchestral performances. 


can properly be called concerted playing on the 
largest scale, and to be converting itself into a 
huge, complex instrument, on which the con- 


ductor performs solos, and “interprets’’ compo- | 


sitions to the public. The last chance of hear- 


The mod- | 
ern orchestra seems to be fast giving up what | 


| 
| 
) 
i 


ing a classic composition played simply as it | 


stands seems gone, or fast going. 


The worst of itallis that one fails to see : 


where this style can logically stop. This spice | 


of persenal emotion, of purely individual mu- 
sical feeling. is like other spices. Once begin 
with cayenne, and you will go on with more 


and more cayenns, until at last you get to | 


drinking Worcestershire sauce and tahasco out 
of Madeira glasses. We have already xzot far 
beyond Wagner’s “expressive style’ of orches- 


tral performance, with its almost infinitesimal | 
and scarcely perceptible modification of tempo; | 


we have got to modifications so intensified that 
they threaten to tear the 


in a movement. 
all this begins to pall upon the jaded ear? Evli- 
dentiy nothing but over-bid once more what 
has been done already, and so on, until the co 
hesive power of the music gives out, and the 
composition flies off into fragments, a8 over- 
driven millstones do, by sheer centrifugal force. 
And, after all, how irksome and disturbing all 
this “interpretation” of stoutly constructed 
symphonic compositions is! It is like hear. 
ing Shakspeare read, with all the foot-notes. 
A work like Sehumann’s D minor symphony 
can interpret itself; Liszt wrote symphonie 
' poems in which the essence of the music wa 
to be read between the lines, and which const 


quently needed interpretation; but Schumann’ ff 


constant endeavor in composing was to exprasi 
himself. And, to our thinking, 
tolerably well. 
- Max Bruch’s new concerto made 
| definite impression upon us, as & work. Ni 
' go Mme. Urso’s playing of it. Her perfor 
ance can not be spoken of in terms 
‘warm admiration. The wonderful warmth 
purity and volume of her tone. her admirati 
style, both stout and graceful, digmified a 
impassioned, her fine totality of conception ai 
coherent presentation, aro all beyond prai 
Here is an artist who, from the outset, be 
steadily grown in force, musical comprehé 
sion, and wealth of resource. Such playi 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


phrase limb from | 


limb, and annihilate all unity of impression | 
And what is to be done when | 
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is ‘carefully worked out to such a length as to 


ment than the madame accorded it, 
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EIGHTEENTH CONCERT. sh canard ye ae ey 
as Imade particularly interest. 

ing by the two novelties presented, and the ap- 
pearance, after some years’ absence,of Madame 

_ Camilla Urso, always a great favorite with Bos- 


The eighteenth Symphony concert 
3 was give 
in Music hall, Saturday evening, March Mg The 
programme: 


Tschaikowsky Symphonic P py ye | ton people. 
Bruch (First time) Haml-i.” | Eugene D’Albert (“little lion”) is to be the | 


Concerto for Violin, No. 3,in D next Symphony attraction. | 
| Allegro rity wl Adagio—aAl. | JAMES M. TRACY, | 


legro molto. | : 
(First time in Boston ) | MUSIC MAD. 


Symphony No, 4,in D minor, | 


op. 120, | 
Introduction (ada . i 
(adagio non trop-} The storm of music that has poured over 


0) — Allegro — Romance | 
(adagio non troppo)—Scher- Boston during the past few weeks has almost 
flooded it, and there is every prospect that it 


inale (al 
Soloist: Mme. Camille Une. 

Ifoneis to judge of the symphonic poem will rage to the end of the season. It has al- 
ene hid the performance of the orchestra | Teady begun to wear onthe nerves of many 
ee icles last Saturday evening, it | /Overs of the art, but there are enthusiasts 
ails Rossman Bay ae ry — who, undismayed by all that they are called on 

@ most turbulent | to hear. r 
character. There is little wonder Ophelia face it in Sig os = sep RS gn 
R concerts in one week, as was 


went insane, albeit there is a motif which is 
supposed to depict her beautiful character. The | *°°°2!Y the case, would seem sufficient to fill 


spate syne at his father’s death, represent- to satiety the most hungry of music lovers: 

sertendl api yrs a se oe sige hour by | but the excess, instead of allaying, deemed 
rt wi 6 subject repre-jto stimulate the 

senting Ophelia when the two are brought to- |and then three tr gow ott tet oe vd 

ncerts a day 


gether, as they are in the music, i 
+ 18 astonishing: | have appealed to the musical public, and not 


— like a good-sized earthquake than the |. 
solemnities of a death scene. The orchestra |/2 Vain. There has been so much of pianoforte, 


undoubtedly did their part well, it being evi- | Music that it would not be unnatural to imag- 
we) 


dent they had made careful preparations for |ine that the public ear had 


the fiery ordeal. This was the firs 
: t representa- ; 
tion of the symphonic poem in Boston, of the tones of the unsympathetic instrument. 


The violin concerto of Bruch, played by It has proved, however, far otherwise. At 
ae, Camilla Urso, is, as a whole, disappoint- | 2@ Pachmann’s three concerts the audiences 
ae The first part by all odds is the most in- | Were larger at each, the hall being packed at 
sages ee ee rst end 8 pas- | the last. Paderewski has given nine recitals 

ula rivet the at- d ' , 
tention of sincere lovers an at each succeeding recital the at- 
of good music. The | tendance increased until at length was seen 


second movement begins with a meledy which : 
that hitherto unprecedented circumstance, Mu- 


— painfully monotonous. It contains so | 8ic Hall packed to listen to performances given 
© of tone color, so little virility, that one | by one artist. It is true that these two play- 


soon los ; 

ona 0 pen abril chegar bere ers are among the greatest of the world’s pian- 

calculated to show the technical powers of the oxi vasa ate Mevineniy 5 Ane Low: 

nie than any musicit contains, Madame and so is D’Albert, but they never played 
rso is a violinist of rare abilities, musical and | bere to such large audiences, which would 


technical. Her rendering of the entire concerto | Seem toindicate that we have either grown 


Schumann 


—_-——--- 


grown weary 


was beautifully artistic, which the large aud iati > 
| + Ww i? i- more appreciative or more sens 
| ence present fully cc led, sl i thelr : r itive r egarding 


| preciation with very hearty applause at the 


the proper thing to do when celebrities visit us. 


end. The orchestra were not always thought- Two or three eminent pianists from abroad are 


ful enough to accompany her properly, playing | Yet to appear here ; and it remains to be seen 


“at too loudly most of the time. The last |if the hunger for piano recitals will continue. 
ment demandsa more masculine treat- | It ig evident, however, that this is to be essen- 
though she | tially a piano season, for chamber concerts 


is not strikingly effeminate 
, have not been as numerous as they have been 
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“) a in past seasons, but vocal recitals have already | 
reached and overtopped the record, and 
there are, as yet uncounted, more to 
come. Of these only few have attracted large 
audiences, and as few can have paid expenses. | 
However, they have served to keep the names — 
of their givers before the public, which was, 
perhaps, all that was expected from the 
larger proportion of them. The Symphony 
concerts, of course, are a regular and an ex- 
pected feature of our season’s music, but the 
wonder of it is that, after feasting for five days 
and nights of the week on music, people should 
have sufficient musical stomach left to partake 
of and to digest the heavy symphony plum pud- 
ding that is provided for dessert at the close 
of the week. Still, the symphony concerts are 
a matter of local pride; they have given us an 
art distinction elsewhere; and of all the proper 
things in things musical, they are the proper 
things par excellence. Then, too, they have a. 
special interest in many Ways. People discuss 
them with more or less fervor, and at present 
the discussion is concerned largely with the 
momentous question whether the orchestra is 
at present as finely trained as it has been in the 
past; whether or no it still deserves to rank 
among the perfect orchestras of the world. 

This state of affairs makes the symphony con- 
certs the nucleus of the musical season. Opinion 
is divided, and consequently a mild excitement 
is maintained. There are those who believe 
that the orchestra has steadily deteriorated 
since it passed from the charge of Mr. Gericke. 
There are some who believe that it has lost 
nothing under Mr. Nikisch’s direction. There 

are none who argue that the latter has im- 

‘proved its efficiency. Then again, there are 
some who fancy that Mr. Gericke was wholly | 
absorbed in the music he directed, and kept his 

- own personality in the background as much as 
possible while Mr. Nikisch is notable for pur- 
suing a diametrically opposite coure. These, 
also, have an ardent yearning for the return of 
Mr. Gericke to the position he formerly held 
here at the head of this orchestra; and after all, 
it would not be a bad thing for the orchestra, 
by any means; and the chances are that he | 
would be welcomed back with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. This and other considerations in 

kind surround the Symphony concerts with a 

peculiar interest. In the meanwhile the question 
is, how much more music Boston is to have 
this season. 


TIGHT BINDING 
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‘though by Hiant, shor ing a decided falling- 
‘THE SYMPHONY. ae icdtteontte of SiR pose, prilonsa oe 
Tschaikowsky’s latest symphonic poem, “Ham- followed its closing chords and Mme. Urso was 
let” was the opening number of the eighteenth | pecatian meverat tines. 
symphony rehearsal and concert and was” per- A performance of Schumann’s D minor 
formed forthe first time inthis city. A new | symphony with the original instrumentation, had 
work by the eminent Russian is a notable event been announced for this week, but postponement 
nowadays. The one in question, though not so was unavoidable, owing to the non-arrival of the 
strikingly effective as his ‘Romeo and Juliet,” is parts; and.the work, as it is known, was played 
in nowise disappointing at a first hearing, | instead. General interest has been excited in the 
On the contrary, one’s impression is that it would ™US!¢#! world by Breitkopf and Hartel’s publica- 
row steadily on further acquaintance, 107 0% th!s symphony as it was first scored by 
The broad and gloomy opening measures with an \ Schumann; and’ its performance is once more 
unusual and wierdly suggestive passage for muted promised for next week. Mr. Nikisch’s reading 
lorns, are well designed to command attention. of this favorite work of his was fully equal to 
The first theme of the allegro is bold and character- r,khose .of previous seasons, and was heartily .ap- 
ful, and its second, though more quiet and melo- ~ plauded. 
lic, has no elements of weakness. This second | Se a Ne 
theme is subjected to rich and extended treatment BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
until a surprise comes inthe shape of asudden| A concert was given in Music Hall, last 
interruption by an episode of martial character. Wednesday evening, for the benefit of the mem- 
wer prs these effects ends in a splendidly | bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. An ad- 
| 1 up climax, after which the movement re- |Mirably arranged programme was performed by 
ipses Into gloom and comes to a quiet close. As the orchestra, Mrs. Julie P. Wyman, Mr. Alwin 
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4 whole, “Hamlet” is a remarkably coherent work, 
here being few indications of the episodic form. 
Which prevails in most works of the symphonic 
oem order. It was read in avery expressive and 
lramatic manner by Mr. Nikisch, and the playing 
f the orchestra was well up to their standard. 
Mme. Camilla Urso, the soloist, had everv rea- 
fon to feel pleased with her reception. It is just 
sour years ago since she was Jast heard in these | 
oncerts. The unrestrained applause that greeted 
ner as she appeared on the platform proved that 
phe had suffered no diminution of popularity in this 
pong interval. And surely, no musical performer 
efore the American public more fully deserves | 
its highest esteem. Mme. Urso has ever been an | 
, rtist of the highest aims, and to her aims she has | 
Always been loval. For more years than it per- | 
naps would be polite to mention, she has been | 
eargely instrumental in familiarizing music-lovers 
n every part of the country with works of the 
freat composers; and herj influence in raising 
the standard of music can hardly be overestimated. 
H f her playing in Max Bruch’s third and latest con- | 
erto for Violin and orchestra, scarcely more need 
be said than that it was fully worthy of her repu- 
tation. The same beautiful tone and phrasing, 
The same technical command, the same artistic 
Apprehension that have always characterized 
#er work were apparent in this performance. 
The concerto itself is interesting and attractive, 
Ithough not equal to its composer’s second in 
Btrength Or beauty of thematic material. 
| Bruch’s easy and charming flow of melody is 
present in a considerable degree and there is no 
#4Ck of skill displayed in the construction and in- 
strumentation of the three movements, the orcnes- 
ral coloring being warm and varied. The first | 
ind second movements are the best, the finales | 


Schroeder and Mr. Paderewski giving their ser- 
vices. To musician and Jayman alike, the occa- 
sion was one of the most enjoyable of the season. 
Che very large gathering was representative of 
musical Bostoa, and everybody in the hall was 
imbued with a spirit of enthusiasm. And, though 
no floral tributes found their way from audience 
to platform, yet flowers were not wanting to add 
to the cheerfulness of the scene, for the stands of 
conductor and players were prettily decorated. 
The magnificently played ‘*‘Tannhauser” over- 
ture gave immediate assurance that no 
pains had been spared at rehearsal. But careful 
rehearsing does not always produce the best re- 
sults in performance. At the supreme moment 
much, very much, depends on the moods of the 


performers. In this instance it was evident that 


cvery one on the platform was inspired, Virility, 
breadth and fullness of tone are a matter of course 
when this orchestra plays. But it must be said 
that the degree of. urtistic excellence it displayed 
in allits departments in this performance has not 
been frequently attained of late. Long-continued 
applause followed. ‘The other orchestral num- 
bers were a suite from Massenet’s opera, ** Esclar- 
monde,” and the two movements from Tschaik- 
owski’s fourth symphony, which were played not 
long ago. The suite was given for the first time, 
and consists of four movements, or at least four 
were performed. 

The music is thoroughly theatric in style. There is 
much gorgeousness of instrumentation and effect, 
but no part of it, except the third movement, 
created a strong impression at this single hearing. 
fhe symphony movements were beautifully 


played and warmly received. Mrs. Wyman’s con- 


tribution to the programme was a group of three 
French songs, “Regrets,” by Delibes; ‘Bonne 
Nuit,” by Massenet; and “A une Fiancee,” by 
Ferrari, all of which displayed her beautiful voice 
and artistic style of singing to advantage, and won 


: deserved recalls. In three numbers by Bach, 


Schubert. and Davidoff, Mr. Schroeder fairly out- 
did himseif in beauty of tone and technical finish, 
and was no less heartily applauded, 
Naturally, Paderewski was the center of attrac- 
tion. In the Schumann concerto, he gave one 
more proof of his greatness as pianist and musi- 
cian. His conception and execution of it were 
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a ; those characteris '1cs wk ch are now. 


r to Boston’s army of music lovers. The 
of "soloist and orches owas wholly in 
th the spirit of Schumann’s exquisite 
music; and one could only lament that this rare 
rformance had not taken place in a smaller hall 
where nothing of its most delicate beauties would 
have been. lost. After the concerto, amidst 
great applause, Paderewski was presented by Mr. 
Kneisel on behalf of the orchestra with a large 
‘silver laurel wreath, and finally in response to re- 
ted recalls, played Schumann’s ‘‘Des Abends .” 
His remaining number, the last on the programme, 
was Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie, which he played 
in an electrifying manner. Re | re “ng or 
rose and gave vent to its enthusiasm. Again an Ms a 
jgnin he Bowed his acknowledgments in company SEASON 1891-92. 
‘with Mr. Nikisch, but, true to his artistic instincts, 
refused to spoil this impressive climax of the con- 
_ cert by playing again. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AIX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘Lenore, No. 2.” 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 5, in E flat. 


Allegro.—Adagio un poco mosso.—Rondo (Allegro), 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, op. 120. 


Andante con moto.—Allegro di molto. 
Romanza.—Scherzo.—_Largo.—Finale. 
(Original version first time). 


SOLOIST: 


MR. EKUGEN D’ALBERT. 


ee 


The Piano used isa Kuabe. 
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The programme of the nineteenth Symphony ous strophe of th mht Pe ia vatue | AV Ol+ 
edith apostrophe of the Opium. Eater to Ss 

concert, which was given Saturday evening in | peare: “O mighty poet! ‘Thy works are not 
‘Music Hall, was as follows: Overture, “Lenore, | as those ot other. men, simply and 
merely great works of art, but are also eo yt il 


No. 2,” Beethoven; Concerto for pianoforte No. 
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_Wuellner of Cologne. 


'Imentation of the later and familiar version. 


ia fortnight ago. 
| and the violas were not passed over that the 


| namic contrasts were more carefull 
| Schumann was 
' and 


5, E flat. Beethoven; Schumann’s Symphony 
No. 4 (original version). Mr. Eugen D’Albert 
was the pianist® 

The manuscript of the original version of 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony is owned by 
Johannes Brahms. He loaned it to Franz 


city in October, 1889, and there was so much 


Wuellner, it was published lately by Breitkovf 
& Haertel. Unfortunately for the student, the 
learned Brahms and Wuellner were not content 
With the Schumann version ; they revised it, and 
in one or two instances thev adopted the instru- 
A 
week ago Saturday we heard Schumann’s D 
minor Symphony as interpreted by Mr. Nikisch, 
full of exaggerations and even contradictions of 


| the composer’s expressly indicated wishes. Last 


Saturday we heard the Symphony in D minor, 


rejected by the composer and revised by Messrs. 


srahms and Whuellner. It might now be a 


_ pleasure to hear Schumann’s preferred version 


played with a due regard for his own directions. 

It is true thatin the first form of this sym- 
phony the instrumentation is clearer than it isin 
the second; for the instrumentation of Schu- 
mann’s later period is not free from the re- 


proach of muddiness. Nor, indeed, was the 
cunning mixing of orchestral tone colors 
ever a distinguishing feature of the genius 
of this composer. On the other hand, 
the thematic and contrapuntal alterations in 


provement. Incertain respects the performance 
of last Saturday was an improvement on that of 
The duties of the second violins 
first violins The dy- 
observed. 
¥ sevidently acquainted with fiery 
magnetic’? conductors, for he wrote on 


might benefit thereby. 


' the outer covering of the manuscript of 1841, 


nm cre en ee ee ee 


“The sudden changes of piano and forte should 
be strictly observed.” In the forte passages, 
however, thera was at times a tendency to exag- 
gerate, and Schumann’s body was clothed in 
Hungarian dress. The dramatic 
eethoven was exceedingly well played. 
Mr. D’Albert was most enthusiasticallv 
plauded atter the concerto, and 
rhapsody by Brahms. 
concerto might justly excite gaudy words of ex- 
travagant praise, were it not that polychromatic 
adjectives would be at variance with the unsur- 
passable dignity of the occasion. It would be 
ile to speak of any technical display, tor the 
Supreme virtuosoship of Mr. D’Albert has been 
the wouder of his colleagues and the musical 
public ever since his first appearance in Ger- 
many, 
thing of his 


outh. ‘Lhe giant delighted in his 
strength. 


He abused it; so that often he smote 


the keys until the wires shrieked in agony. | 


ut now he seems to have mastered 
himself, 


him. 


bully | 
_ the only task that remained 
Saturday evening his mightse powers 


Were used reverently in the service of Bee- 


thoven, The reading of the concerto was dis- 


tinguished by its nobility. 4[here was nothing ° 


common, mean or earthy. he soulof a great 


| Man Was revealed, and the medium was con- 


overture of . 


ap- | 
he plaved a | 
His performance of the. 


i —— 


phenomena of nature, like the sun and the sea, 
the stars ani the flowers, like frost and snow ") 
rain and dew, hailstorm and thunder, whi ch 
are to be studied with entire submission of our. 
own faculties, andin the perfect faith that in. 
them there can be no too much or too little, 


nothing useless or inert, but that, the farther 


It was played in that. 


ances 


Lhis virtuosoship was at first the play- | 


for ! 


talk about it that, under the editorship of Dr, | 2OtuIng but accident!” 


We press ln Our discoveries, the more we shall 
see proofs of design and self-supporting ar. 
rangement where the careless eye had seen 


PHILIP HALE, © 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. “Spay, 

The event of last evening’s symphony* 
concert was the appearance of Eugen 
D’ Albert, the pianist. who has returned to 


| America for a short tour with the Boston 


orchestra and a few recitals. He chose the 
concerto in E flat, No. 5, by Beethoven for 


this occasion, and gave the work sucha 
performance as it has rarely had in later 
ears, 
’ The reception given the pianist left no 
doubt as to the sentiments of the audience 
and the members of the orchestra joined 
with unusual enthusiasm in welcoming the 
soloist of the evening back to the scene of 
his earlier triumphs in the recitals of his 
earlier visit here. 

His broad, masterly treatment of the 
opening allegro commanded the instant 
admiration of the audience, and no pianist 
could ask for a more attentive hearing 
than that given the concerto from first te 
last. Ihe remarkable clearness and purity 
of tone brought out by this pianist’s touch 


; _in | oives an indescribaple enjoyment to the 
the second version of 1851 are, as arule, an im- | €1Ve8 an indescribaple enjoy | 


listener, and the maintainance of this char. 
acteristic of his playing throughout the 
most stupendous technical difficulties, | 
gives a degree of satisfaction that is seldom | 
realized in the piano work of the most noted 
soloists. : | 
The beautiful adagio movement was 
played with admirable taste, and the theme 
was sung with rare expression and senti- . 
ment, the embellishments never interfer- . 
ing with the clearness of the subject thus . 
elaborated. There was a womanly deli- | 
cacy of touch combined with a masterly 
control of the instrument in this portion of | 
the work that could but find the heartiest 
appreciation of the most critical. In the | 
final movement the ployer surpassed his 
own remarkable work in former appear- 
here, and aroused the most pro- 
nounced demonstration in his honor at its 
end that has been known here for many 
seasons, the musicians all joining in, the 
applause,;which called the artist back to 
the stage repeatedly to make his acknowl- 
dgements. 
4 Mr. Nikisch kept his promise of giving @ 
hearing of the fourth of the Schumann — 
symphonies, in its original version, and * 
now that, as a’clever man expressed it, 
“Boston has heard this symphony as Schu- 
mann didn’t want it,” there seems nog 
cause for a repetition of the work in the 
form which, thanks to Herr Brahms, has 
just been made public from the original 
manuscript, of which Brahms is the owner, 
There are few marked thematic differences 
between this origina! version and that 
which has been the standard in the orches- 
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-"“Leonore” overture No. 2 beg an the 
cert, and the qrork of the orchestra. 

the evening was at all times up to its 

o “The usual monthly tour will take place 
the coming week, apa the 20th of the sea- 
_gson’s concerts, on Saturday, the 26th inst., 
will be with Mme. Amalia Joachim as solo- | 
‘jst, the programme including Brahms’ . 
“Tragic Overture,” Aria from *Orpheus,” 
Ga nok’s “Reigen Seliger Geister und Furien 
Tanz,” from “Orpheus,” songs, with piano, « 
and Beethoven’s symphony No. 8. 


-D’ALBERT THE SOLOIST. 


| FS 
He Plays a Beethoven Concerto at the 
| | Symphony Concert. 


‘fhe 19tn rehearsal and concert of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra was pleasantly | 
anticipated by the regalar patrons, and 
there was scarcely an absentee, and those 
who take chances for a seat were present to 
the limift.. ' 
| This season bas been replete with piano 
recitals. The fact that Paderewski can 
| completely fill the Boston Music Hall at one 
of his concerts. and hold an audience in 
deep attention for two hours; speaks well 
“for the hold this form of musical entertain- 
' ment has on the Boston public. 

| The announcement that D’Albert was to 
| take part inthe Friday afternoon rehearsal 
‘doubtless drew many who were anxious to 
“compare his style with that of other pianists 
“who have sorecently appeared here. _ 
' Flowever that may be, when Mr. Nikisch 
Y took his baton in hand an unusually large 
‘and attentive audience were prepared to 

sten. 

aa an with one of the three 
ilariores ani bli, Leonore, No. 2. This 


: was composed in 1805, and though 
orred No 2, is in reality No. 1, since the 


‘others were produced in 1806-7 respec: | 


adagio in the key of | 
. and at once captivates the ear and senses. 


analy. 
This overture opens 
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(original version), by 
brought 


in fas, coun tey. te 

rendered yesterday. 

degree the soulful feelings 

and much of his romantic spirit. It 1s to 
be regretted that space does not admit of 
discussing merits at greater length. 


| he work is well distributed and introduces | 


° f Florestan, which he 
the well-known alr oO Re ATE 


sings inthe dungeon scene in 
t of pera. 
n allegro, 


ated wit 

original thought. 
‘The pizzicato was 

this stage—sustaine 


accompaniment for the flutes and oboes. 


. 
4 


of the governor. 


—TIV or 

Th o his point begin a very 
bey e tirst violins at this p lowed in 
until the 


is involved in a most rap- 


No. 5, in E 
ted to intro- 


roduction to the finale, fo 
sul ng by the other strings, 
tt 
' "Phe 


flat, by 
7 ce t 


- obligato. 

, oot pianist begins with @ 
‘matic seale. passage and his 
‘ Forth 2 bah the great resources 
“ness of this soloist. 

' aie not only meets 


| leasing feature was the introduction 
: anes SeotApet calls announcing the ar- 


which isin no way | 
the parent theme, but full of : 


a delightful effect at 
d by the basses—doing 


brilliant chro- 
work thence- 
and full- 


all the difficuities of | 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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The programme of the nineteenth concert, 
| Biven in the Music Hall last Saturday evening. 


| was as follows: 


Beethoven: Overture to “Leonore n 
Beethoven: Pianoforte concerto No. 5 tn 
Schumann: Symphony No. 4, in 


itacumion ). D minor (first 


the price, pray?” 
ut! Know better than to ask the amount of a choir 
) See the signedcheck for three consecutive months ; 
ow! taith has been most cruelly abused on the 


of choir salaries, hence the demand for tri-visual 


q fortunate individual ? ”’ 
arl Alves, who, from being merely a first-class 
: musicale, concert and oratoric work, has suddenly 
7° the pinnacle of musical fame as the engaged 
| Jo in the church of the millionaires—namely Dr. 
_§ Presbyterian edifice on Forty-second street. 
bir change of the decade has been more startling in 
nce and unexpectedness than this, Mrs. Sara Baron 
on having filled the position for fourteen years and 
asidered a fixture in it, Mrs. Carl Alves, being the 
ontralto of Dr. Terry’s South Reformed Church, 
wer to will and to do according to her own sweet 
nen Dr. Terry, who has sole control of things 
at South Church, said: ‘‘Mrs. Alves sign no con- 
hout letting us know,’’ he thought he was voicing 
‘ant danger, So did the little lady herself when 
-ed in all sincerity: ‘‘ Never fear, doctor!’’ 
e contract binding her to the Forty-second street 
ttands to-day written upon the back of one of the 
ards of Mr. E. Francis Hyde, musical spokesman 
10use of worship, where it was hastily penned by 
leman at the very first symptom of hesitation 
‘ the sweet voiced singer, whose allegiance to Dr. 
-hurch was well known and well rewarded. 
‘musical ambition’ ever since marriage has been 
says Mrs. Alves, 


raw from public musical work,”’ 


lliant seductions like this keep ever coming up to 
» my intentions.’’ 
jaughter, daughter and wife of musicians, Mrs. 
nce seven years of age has not been out of public 
re through the birth of her two children. Her 
t musical achievement in that time has been the 
of Rubinstein’s ‘‘Tfagar in the Wilderness,’’ in 
where, all unheralded, she won unquestioned 
ing at the inauguration of the Music Hall, also 
ny concerts and ‘* Passion’’ music, is remem- 
vorkers. In April she is to sing in ‘*The 
civn by the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
gsement won by her recent singing of a 


els 
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to the fable of Kiug Log and King 


) ne 1@ great Beethoven 
et tO Was sO absolutely magnificent, ex. 
res! op me great that, having said this, one 

. nan ng mors to say about i ' , 
ee at every point. AP tn. 
called and played a rhapsod 2 | 
destully psody by Brahms won | 


The next programme is: Brahms, Tragio 


“Orpheus ;” Gluck, 


ver- | Dance of blessed spirits and dance of furias, 


from “Orpheus;” songs with 
| oven, Symphony No. 8, in 
+ Joachim will bé the singer, 


MUSICAL MAT‘ERS. 


pianoforte; Besth. 
F. Mme. Amalie 


; ae 


¢ 
The Symphony Concert, ~ 


The performance of the “Leonora” over- 
ture, which opened the concert of Saturda 
Was an epitome of the merits and defects ot 
the Nikisch system. It was emphaticall 
dramatic, and this, in a school of free ova 
ture of which Beethoven was, hext to Gluck 
the most earnest advocate, was a decideil 
merit. Weobtain now in our orchestral 
performances the virility which we have 

| desired in previous years, and although it 
| would be unjust .o two conductors ta allude 
may be stated that we ure getting Seecpeie 
ot it. There was an abandon and a power 
In the performance that was refreshing 

but the extreme exaggeration of the pauses, 
the ferocity of the kettiedrum and 
the obliteration of the interior higures, were 
blemishes that are not to be condoned 

Probabiy the last-named fault is the one 
most dangerous to the orchestra. In follow- 
ingahy recent performance with a score 
one will see many figures and phrases with 
the eye which he will listen in vain for with 
the ear. The first violins overbalance the 
string quartette, and the brasses dominate 
the rest. The violas and second violins 


have seldom any prominence, and are often 


lost in the vioient ensemble passages. Spite | 
of these faults the overture was brilliant | 


more united than usual and the pizzieato of 
the contra basses almost as effective as the 
celebrated one which follows the horn quar- 
tette in tie “Freischuetz’’ overtire. | 
Then came the hero of the concert. | 
Which is the bolder, alionor a tiger? | 
Which has the more delicious flavor, Johan- 
nisberger or Lacryma Christi ? Answer 
these questions authoritatively and I can 


- tell whether D’Albert eclipsed Puderewski 


orno, Icanonly compare D’Albers with 
D’Albert. In doing this Ifound the tone 
less resonant than heretofore and perhaps 
a trifie less sympathetic; but the pertorm- 
ance of the ‘“‘Emperor’’ concerto was one 
beyond and abcve criticism. Never a trace 
of exaggeration, never a suspicion of indi- 
viduality! It was Beethoven pure and un- 
defiled, not Beethoven spiced for an extra 
round of anviause. The final rondo way 4 
triumph of virtuosity, but of Virtuusity ap- 
plied toits properend. At its termina- 
tion there was recall after recall. 
The orchestra and its leader had a 
right to share in this triumph, for seldom 
has a concerto received more faithful 
orchestral treatment. Butto give an en- 
core-piece after the gre.t work was a mis- 
take; encores should never be allowedin 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
HE the nineteenth cor 


the 


program for 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in) Musi 
evening was: Overture, ° Lenore,’’ No. 2, beetho' 
certo for piano, No. 5, in E flat, Beethoven, and ° 
No. 4, in D minor, Schumann (according to the 0! 
sion.) The soloist was Mr. Eugen d’Albert. 
In the opening number the orchestra reached 
| perfection which should fill every individual me 
rited pride, and did, as it was, fill every men 
Nothing was 


€ audience with melodious delight. 
If evera fault! 


the performance of this number. 
arliest of the four great ‘ Le! 


' ment has on the Boston public. tyres it surely was by Mr. Nikisch and the Boston 


|. The announcement that D’ 


3 
ie 


listen. 
"Ene concert _be 


styled No. 2, is in reality 
‘others were produced in 1 
tively. 


i This overture opens adagio 1 

and at once captivates the eal 
t e work is well distributed an¢ 
the well-known air of Floresta 


gingsin the dungeon scene 
, of the opera. 
hen came an allegro, 


iated with the parent t 
original thought. 


The pizzicato 
accompanimen 


| easing feature was tle 
gon eorapet calls annou 


TL f the governor. 
“ lig be eaaitas at this po! 


faint roduction to the finale, Boston si 
: Ban teO by the other sirint 


‘entire orchestra is involved 
$s termination. 


The concerto for pianoforte. 
‘flat, by Beethoven, was selec 
‘druce the soloist of the occas} 
The movements were made 

i © mosso. allegro. 
of Beethoven’s © 


been ealled a “symphony, 


The pianist begins 
“matic scale passage and 


‘ness of this soloist. 
He not only meets 


‘take partinthe Friday afternog 
doubtless drew many who were Schumann symphony 
“compare his style with that of o different from the edition heard last week. At le 
| who have so recently appeared 
' However that may be, when 
took his baton in hand an un 
| id attentive audience Were) +} mselves shine with reflected glory. 


an with one < 


‘overtures to Fidelio, Leonore, 


overture was composed 1n 1805, rev | 
No. mark and is possibly the favorite form at the pr 


was a delight 


—gustained by the b ates 
> pea bet for the flutes 4 appreciation of maste 


' Orchestra this evening. The ‘‘original versi: 
played this evening 1S no 


ference is not so great as we have been led toe 
the many annotators who have felt called upo 


The more modern color given the orchestra 
ised version seems to be its principal dist 
8C | | 
Scarcely less praiseworthy was the work of the o 
this than in the preceding number. 
The most enjoyable feature of the program, «| 


a) 9) 
IN jess to observe, was the great ‘'imperor 


which so called, and to write of Mr. d’Albert and his pe 
hem 


of it, as should be written, calls for greater « 


powers than are at our command and a more 
r workmanship than we poss: 


breadth of conception, such straightforward met) 
true piano playing have certainly not been e 
nce Rubinstein’s visit. As a Beethove 
in religiously faithful to the every intention of the 


| he surely has no rival. 
Mr. d’Albert was recalled five times, at last rcs 


nt | 


with an impromptu by Schubert. 
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The program for the next concert is: ‘Tragic 
wit} Brahms; aria from ‘ Orpheus,’’ Gluck ; ballad m 
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Amelie Joachim. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the nineteenth concert, 
| given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening. 


| was as follows: 
Beethoven: Overture to ‘Leonore,” No, 2. 


Beethoven: Planoforte co ‘ - 
Schumann: Symphony Nod, in D ea flat.op.73. 
Mr. Eugen D’ Albert was the pianist. 

lt was interesting to hear two “first versions” 
given at the same concert, and first versions, 
too, by men who were especially noted for sub- 
jecting their works to an elaborate process of 
retouching. Curiously enough, one finds that 
the chauges made in both these works by their 
respective composers, in writing the sevond 
versions, are often of avery similar sort. It is 
reported that Schumann was prompted to make 
the second (generally accepted) version of his D 
minor symphony because of the poor quality of 
the wind in his orchestra at Diisseldorf, he hav- 
ing found that the wind players were not up to 
playing the frequent solo passages in the first 

_ version satisfactorily. Thus the second version 
was prepared mainly with an eye to giving 
prominence to no single wind instruments 
But when Schumann once got to work on his 
second version he also made some changes of 
another sort, changes which may in general be 
described as of much the same nature as those 
made by Beethoven in writing the second ver- 
sion of his ‘“‘Leonore” overture. (It should be 
remembered that the so-called overtures ‘No. 
2” and “No, 3” are in reality the first and sec. 
ond versions. The so-called ‘No. 1” and “No. 4” 
—overture to 'Fidelio”—have nothing to do with 
these; they were written later, on totally dif- 
ferent thematic material.1 

Now, the differences between the “‘Leonore” 
overtures Nos. 2 and &, and between the first 
and second versions of Schumann’s D minor 
symphony, consist iargely in the suppression of 
a good deal of contrapuntal thematic work, 
andin fillingout long silences between crashing 
staccato chords for the full orchestra with 
melodic matter. 

As for the “Leonore” overture, one can hardly 
feel any hesitation about much preferring the 
No. 3, in spite of Moscheles’s opinion that the 
No. 2 was the “more perfect” of the pair. The 
immensé improvement in the second theme, 
and in the development of the coda, the intro- 
duction of the beautiful siow passage from the 
prison-scene between the trumpet calls. and the 
superior conciseness and dramatic simplicity o’ 
the Durchfiihrung, all contribute to make the 
No. 8 the finer and more titanic work. On the 

_ other hand, it would be hard to give the prefer- 
ence to either yersion of the Schumann sym- 
phony. Some of the changes made in the sec- 


ond are evidently improvements; but others | 


are not. 

| Both overture and symphony were superbly 
played. Wesee noreason to change anything 
in what we wrote last week about Mr. Nikisch’s 
“treatment” of the latter work, éxcept to add- 
that this treatment has the full and enthusias- 
tic endorsement of Mme. Clara Schumann. 
But even this fact cannot change our feeling in 
the matter. 
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Concerto was so absolutely magnificent, ex- 
haustive: and great that, having said this, one 
can find nothing more to say about it. It wasa 
ate wk gc point. He was four times Tre. | 
called and played a rhapsody pb - 
pat y by Brahms won: | 
The next programme is: Brahms, Tr 
Overture; Gluck, Aria from “Orpheus aD Gia 
| Dance of blesséd spirits and dance of futies, 
from “Orphens;” songs with pianoforte; Beoth- 
, oven, Symphony No. 8, in F. Mme. Amalie 
+ Joachim will bé the singer. 


MUSICAL MATiERS. 


RAN 
The Symphony Concert, , 


The performance of the ‘‘Leonora” over- 
ture, which opened the concert of Saturday 
was an epitome of the merits and defects ot 
the Nikisch system. It was emphatically 
dramatic, and this, in a school of free over- 
ture of which Beethoven was, next te Gluck 
the most earnest advocate, was a decided 
merit. Weobtain now in our orchestral 
performances the virility which we have 
desired in previous years, and although it 

| would be unjust .o two conducters ta allude 
to the fable of King Log and King Stork, it 
may be stated that we are getting too much 
of it. There was an abandon and a power 
in the performance that was refreshing 
but the extreme exaggeration of the pauses, 
the ferocity of the kettiedrum and 
the obliteration of the interior figures, were 
wblemishes that are not to be condoned 
Probabiy the last-named fault is the one 
most dangerous to the orchestra. In follow. 
ing ahy recent performance with a score 
one will see many figures and phrases with 
the eye which he will listen in vain for with 
the ear. The first violins overbalance the 
string quartette, and the brasses duminate 
the rest. The violas and second violins 
have seldom any prominence, and are often 
Jost in the violent ensemble passages. Spite » 
of tbese faults the overture was brilliant | 
'and exciting, the attacks of the orchestra 
more united than usual and the pizzieato of 
the contra basses almost as effective as the 
celebrated one which follows the horn quar- 
tette in tiie “EF reischuetz”’ overture. | 

Then came the hero of the concert. | 
Which is the bolder, alionor a tiger? | 
Which has the more delicious flavor, Joban- 
nisberger or Lacryma Christi? Answer 
these questions authoritatively and I can 

- tell whether D’ Albert eclipsed Puderewski 
orno, Icanonly compare D’Albers with 
D’Albert. In doing this I found the tone 

Jess resonant than heretofore and perhaps 
a trifie less sympathetic; but the perform- 
ance of the *‘kmperor’’ coucerto was one 
beyond and abcve criticism. Never a trace 
of exaggeration, never a suspicion of indi- 
viduality! It was Beethoven pure and un- 

defiled, not Beethoven spiced for an extra 

round ofanviause. The fiual rondo way a 
triumph of virtuosity, but of virtuosity ap- 
plied toits properend. At its termina- 
tion there was recall after recall. 
The orchestra and its leader hada 
right to share in this triumph, for seldom 
has a concerto received more faithfal 
orchestral treatment. Butto give an en- 
core-piece after the gre .t work was a mig- 
take; encores should never be allowedin 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


HE program for the nineteenth concert ot 


ll this 


the Boston Symphony Ore hestra in Music 
‘2 gies * con- 
Sa ae 


ae } mi evening was: Overture, ** Lenore,’’ No. 2, Beethove! 
/ he ietn rehearsal and con) certo for piano, No. 5, in E flat, Beethoven, and 5y) 
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| die ‘gl om sion.) The soloist was Mr. Eugen d’Albert. 
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Mr. Eugen D’ Albert was the pianist. 

lt was interesting to hear two “first versions” 
given at the same concert, and first versions, 


too, by men who were especially noted for sub- 


jecting their works to an elaborate process of 
retouching. Curiously enough, one finds that 
the chauges made in both these works by their 
respective composers, in writing the sevond 
versions, are often of avery similar sort. Itis 
reported that Schumann was prompted to make 
the second (generally accepted) version of his D 
minor symphony because of the poor quality of 
the wind in his orchestra at Diisseldorf, he hav- 
ing found that the wind players were not up to 
playing the frequent solo passages in the first 


_ Version satisfactorily. Thus the second version 
_ Was prepared mainly with an eye to giving 


prominence to no single wind instrument. 
But when Schumann once get to work on his 


second version he also made some changes of | 
another sort, changes which may in general be | 


described as of much the same nature as those 
made by Beethoven in writing the second ver- 


sion of his “Leonore” overture. (It should be 
_ remembered that the so-called overtures ‘No. 
2” and “No, 3” are in reality the first and sec. 
_ ond versions. The so-called ‘No. 1” and ‘No. 4” 
_ overture to “Fidelio” —have nothing to do with | 


these; they were written later, on totally dif- 
ferent thematic material.] 


Now. the differences between the “Leonore” | 
overtures Nos. 2 and 3, and between the first | 


and second versions of Schumann’s D minor 
symphony, consist iargely in the suppression of 
a good deal of contrapuntal thematic work, 
andin fillingout long silences between crashing 
staccato chords for the full orchestra with 
melodic matter. 

As for the “Leonore” overture, one can hardly 
feel any hesitation about much preferring the 
No. 3, in spite of Moscheles’s opinion that the 
No. 2 was the “more perfect” of the pair. The 
immense improvement in the second sheme, 
and in the development of the coda, the intro- 
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MUSICAL MAT( ERS. 


The Symphony Concert, oN Ri ae 
The performance of the “Leonora” over. . 
ture, which opened the concert of Saturday, 
was an epitome of the merits and defects o 
the Nikisch system. It was emphatically. 
dramatic, and this, in a sthool of free over. 
ture of which Beethoven was, next to Gluck. _ 
the most earnest advocate, was a decided 
merit. Weobtain now in our orchestral 
performances the virility which we have 
desired in previous years, and although it. 
would be unjust io two conduc teowalinde. 
' to the fable of King Log and King Stork, it. 
' Inay be stated that we are getting too mu 
of it. There was an abandon and a pow 
in the performance that was refreshing, 
, but the extreme exaggeration of the pauses, 
| the ferocity of the Kettiedshae ame Q 
_ the obliteration of the interior figures, were 
blemishes that are not to be conde) ed. 
_ Probabiy the last-named: fault is the one 
most dangerous to the orchestra. In follow-. 
imgany recent percrmance with a score 
one will see many figures ‘and phrases with. 
the eye which he will listen in vain for with. 
the ear, The first violins overbalanee the 
string quartette, and the brasses dumitiate 
the rest. The violas and second violins - 
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duction of the beautiful siow passage from the | 
prison-scene between the trumpet calls. and the | 


supérior conciseness and dramatic simplicity o’ 
the Durchfiihrung, all contribute to make the 
No. 8 the finer and more titanic work. On the 


_ other hand, it would be hard to give the prefer- 


ence to either version of the Schumann sym- 
phony. Some of the changes made in the sec- 


ond are evidently improvements; but others 
_ are not. | 


Both overture and symphony were superbly 
played. Weseenoreason to change anything 
in what we wrote last week about Mr. Nikisch’s 
“treatment” of the latter work, except to add- 
that this treatment has the full and enthusias- 


; tio | endorsement of Mme. Clara Schumann. 
| ut oven t cannot change our feeling in 
the matter | 
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the | There are strong reminders of Wagner’s music 
| in the brass effects, but of course it was 
Wagner who copied, not Schumann. No fault 
can be found with Mr. Nikisch’s reading of 
| the score, the whole symphony being well and | 
| adequately played by his orchestra. | 
The E fiat concerto of Beethoven, the ne | 
plus ultra of pianoforte concertos, was the 
chief attraction of the evening, because that 
“little giant,’’ as Liszt called him, was to be in 
| d. It matters not what people may 
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NINETEENTH CONCERT. 


ae The programme for the nineteenth concert 
‘of the Symphony orchestra in Music hall Sat- 
“urday evening, March 12, was: 
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oloist:—Mr. Eugen D’ Albert. 
‘Ifour memory serves us rightly, we heard 
he Gewandhaus orchestra give this original 
version of Schumann’s great D minor sym- 
phony twice. Whatever may be said concern- 
g the*two versions, there is no question 
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ique, and the true perception to play Beet- 
hoven’s music in an honest, straightforward, 
vigorous manner, as tradition says it must be 
‘played. There are no moments of effeminacy 
or mawkish sentiment about D’Albert’s 
Beethoven playing, not a bit. The moment. 
| the first chord was struck, there was a feeling | 
that a master-hand was at the helm, and no. 
fears were entertained that it would not re- | 
main so to the end. So far as we remember, ! 
the concerto has never received a more note- | 
worthy or satisfactory presentation in Boston. | 
It was quite evident that the soloist suffered | 
somewhat from nervousness, owing in & Meas- | 
ure, no doubt, to fears that the orchestra would 
not fully support him. While they were not 
entirely perfect in this respect, they did much 
better than at some other times during the 
season. The whole work of D’Albert was 
marked by a brilliant, clean-cut technique, an 
intense force and power in interpretive skill, 
not equalled, or at least not surpassed, by any 
pianist who has gone before. In response to a 
persistent encore, D’Albert played a rather | 
| sombre piece, we think by Liszt. 
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hoven. erture. ‘‘Lenore, No. 2.” 
ven each for Pianoforte, No. 5, 


| lengthy history, but it is not necessary to go 
in E flat 
Allegro. — Adagi poco | 


intoit here. Suftice it to say, the Third sym- 


at. 
mosso.— Rondo (Allegro). phony, so often played here, is a much more 


Symphony No. 4, op. 120. | 
n moto.—Allegro di | 
“nnolto.—Komanza.— Scherzo. 
o.—Finale. 
| (Ont nal version first time.) 


contained in the second, and certainly is the 
one best suited to our taste. 

The orchestral work of the evening was 
more than usually satisfactory, and from our 
position down-stairs, instead of way up, the 
brasses did not produce the headache they often 
haveinthe past. After a tour of observation 
around the musical circle, the orchestra will 
return with new laurels and gay feathers, giv- 
ing the next concert, Saturday evening, March 
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) t he second being far the best. This fact 
‘@ conceded, we can only speak of the re- 
4 version as one of the great masterpieces 

i mann: in it he tries to picture to the 
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ist. She is the wife of the greatest violinist 
thought) in the world. Thirty years ago t “4 
madame was the greatsinger of Berlin’s Roy 
Whe succeeded opera, but retired many years since from an 
taxed and worn voice. | 
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elaborated form of almost the identical themes | 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the nineteenth concert of the} OD the same evening, 


| colors. .To make successfully the experiment 
which Mr. Nikisch tried most laudably 
In giving the two versions, both ought | 
to have been played, movement by movement, 


and a carefully made 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in Music Halli, last evening | SY nopsis, explaining the differences in a way 
was !—Overture, “Lenore,” No. 2, Beethoven; Concerto | Which even moderately good musical scholars 
for pianoforte No.5, in E flat, Beethoven; and Sym. | CU!d understand and follow, should have 


phony No. 4,in D«minor, Schumann, (according to the 


original version). The soloist was Mr. Eugen q’Al 
bert. The 


phony are not ecasy to describe 


in the inétrumentation, the version to which 


we really find it difficult to prefer the second versien 
to the first or the first to the second. If there bea 
choice itisin favor of the greater clearness of the 
Original ecoring; though in the revised edition the finale 
is an improvement On its original form. Still, if Schu- 
mann had permitted the first version to go to the world 
without revising it In another version, the work would 
have passed current as a fine one dnd nobody would 
have thought of a revision. It was spiritedly per- 
formed, though at times with a noisy bluster that 
might have been modified with excellent re- 
gut. Mr. d’Albert’s performance of the  con- 
certo Was noble and masterly in every way. It was 
glorious Beethoven playing trom beginning to end; 
iree from affectation, from all attempt to make the 
composer fay what he never meant to say, and from 
any effort to paint an old nmiasterplécein new colors. 
{i is too late in the dayto pay tribute to the 
artist’s tecbnique. To his reading of the work 
lt would bse hard to pay too much tribute. 
lt was keenly in sympathy with the composer, manly in 
style and musicianly and dignified in allthings. The 
templ were perfect. The adagio was exquisitely given, 
and rarely have we heard the finale played with more 


noblilty of taste and beauty of expression. The artist? 
was applauded with immense enthusiasm and recalled; 
four times. On the last occasion he responded at the’ 


piano, playing, if we are not mistaken, a Brahms rhap- 
body, The programme for the nextconcert is: Tragic 


Overture, Brahms; aria from “Orpheus,” Gluck; Ballet. 
moeic from “Orpheus” Gluck; songs by Schubert and | 
Schumann, and Beethoven Symphony No. 8. The golo-, 
| iat Ig to be Mms. Amelie Joachim. 
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One of the most expert and experienced 
lapidaries was wontto say that it was prac- 
tically impossible to compare one jewel with 
another unless the two were side by side—to | 
inspect one and then to judge another by the 
memory of it, even if only a few minutes of 
time anda few rods of space separated his 

| first examination from the second. And so if 
one in a hundred of the Symphony audience 
could carry over from the eighteenth concert— 


overture was carefully read and ad. 
m‘rably played. The differences between the orignal 
and the revised versions of the Schumann sym. 


been in every hand. Mr. Nikisch showed his 
enterprise in bringing this hitherto unkyown 
score before his audience so soon after 
Brahins, who owns the manuscript of it, had 


They are chiefly | made it public, and of course hundreds were 
we 
are accustomed being more fully scored than the) 


other. There ure changes Jn the thematic development, , 
but only two or three are of any marked importance, | 
lt may be possibly lack of taste or of appreciation, but \ tails were lost on the hearers. 


glad to get the gist of so beautiful and favor- 
Ite a symphony twice over; but we cannot 
help thinking that most of the differential de- 
The playing 
was generally excellent, and in directing it Mr. 
Nikisch held rather more closely to the evi- 
dent intentions of the composer than at the 
previous concert. Praise is also to be award- 
ed fora good rendering of Beethoven’s second 

~ “Lenore” overture. 

The soloist of the evening was Mr. Eugen 
D’Albert, who then made his first appear- 
ance of the tour upon which he now enters. 
under the management of Mr. C. A. 
Ellis. He chose Beethoven’s fifth piano- 

forte concerto, that superb creation 
in E-flat, which ends the master’s short series 
of compositions in this form. Of Mr. D’Al- 
bert’s command of his instrument, it is need- 
less now,to speak, for all the musical world 
knows it. This mastery, once used quite as 
much for personal display as to give art its 
Proper support and strength, has gradually 
been turned to its right use, and he read the 
concerto with respect, giving its form definite- 
ness and its sentiment vitality. We should 
have liked to find the final rondo just a de- 
gree more cheerful in pace and temper; but 
even 2 considerable reserve would be better 
than any excess of levity or speed, The per- 
formance was received atits full value and 
Mr. D’Albert was applauded to his heart’s 
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There is no concert tonight. Next week 
Mme. Joachim will sing, and the orchestra 
will play from Gliick, Beethoven and Brahms. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 
After an absence of two years Mr. Eugen 
D’ Albert is once more in Boston. 


_as heretofore played, to enable him to detect 
and pass judgment upon the original version 


During his last 
even with all the support of previous ac- 


quaintance with the work—a_ sufficiently 
exact memory of Schumann’s fourth symphony, 


visit here this distinguished pianist gave on more 
than one occasion convincing proof of his great- 
ness as a pianist, and especially as an interpreter 
of Beethoven. His performance of the ‘*Emperor” 
of that symphony, first heard here at the | concerto, at the nineteenth Symphony rehearsal 
nineteenth concert, it was as much as could } Friday afternoon was further proof that he is still 
be reasonably expected. The professional | one of the first pianists of the day. 

musician might do so, and the connoisseur ex- | yy, every respect it was masterly; noble in con- 
perienced in score-reading, if he had before ception; broad, expressive and fiery in execution, 
him a copy of the standard edition, might | His tempi were just and sufficiently — elastic 
recognize the differences in thernes and per- |! to avoid any suggestion of rigidity, and his 
ceive an unfamiliar treatment or the modifica- ° phrasing was thoroughly in harmony with the 
tions in the distribution of parts and tone- spirit of the music. Of his technical work too 
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nueh cannot be said in praise. The difficulties of | 
the concerto were simply child’s play for him. : 
His passage pleyion throughout was | 
wonderfully clear and — 
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their extraordinary strength and brilliancy. At ORGIt 
the conclusion of the work Mr. D’Albert was re- Op, 120, as 16 was: 
Every seat in the 
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and played the Schubert mpromptu, opus IV, | the a a Sa aan 
in G. The accompaniment to the con- lokiad ce bs tas toes a 
certo. was played with unusual finish | attendants, but had | bee 
and was in every way an enjoyable part of the P ian acetal 
performance. The symphony was the original 
version of Schumann’s in D minor, No.4. It cer- |\¢h | 
tainly was interesting to hear this work as it was | of. BOSTON S 
first performed (excepting the few changes made and PHONY ORCH HK id 
by Messrs. Brahms and Wullner). The principal A 
pete wherein Sue ee version — from 
‘the one whic as een given for over | 
forty years are plainly noticeable; the weaker MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor 
scoring of the opening measures of the introduc- : 
tion, the tameness of the passage leading to the 
first allegro, and the slower tempo of the allegro 
itself; the run leading to the finale; the absence 
of the whirling figure (taken from the first allegro) of the audience, | | 
from the opening measures of the finale; and ‘The second movement, adacio, was beauti- Xx. CONCERT 
several others of minor importance. It is fully rendered, the theme ‘distinctly traceable ° 
evident that Schumann well knew what and admirably disclosing his delicacy of 
he was about when he rewrote touch, his taste and conception of technical | 


this symphony. There is little probability that its finish, while the final movement brouzht | SATURDAY, MARCH 26, AT 8 P.M 


SEASON 1891-92. 


original version will find a place in concert rep- forth the heartiest applause from the audience | 
ertories of today, although it may be produced and the members of the orchestra as well, 
occasionally for éduvational purposes. ‘The per- lt is something to have heard the original | PROGRAMME 
formance as a whole was rather unfinished and version of the Schumann symphony, but opin-— ’ 
ineffective, which was without doubt owing to in- ions concerning its merits are diversified, a 
sufficient rehearsals, and to the comparative in- few claiming its superiority to the one with BRAHMS. TRAGIC OVER’ ; 
effectiveness of the score. which the public is familiar. In both arrange- : OVERTURE. 
A. dramatic performance of the second ments it is soulful and beautiful and has been 
‘‘T.eonore” overture preceeded the concerto. intelligently and well rendered by Mr. Nikisch | GLUCK 
: | and his orchestra. : 
The opening number on the programme was f 

ne * the three dig hes oa F ishatse. Leonora, | GLUCK . 

No. 2. containing. a lovely adagio in U,an | . EIGE L, — tame ; 
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age tp rs been ee such Freda | 
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‘ul manner of phrasing. | SONGS with Piano. 

The organization will make its usual | a) SCHUBERT. 

monthly tour this week, but the twentieth 

soncert will take place March 26, with Mme. b) SCHUMANN. “ScHOENE Wirc 

Amalie Joachim as soloist and a programme IEGE MEINER LEIDEN.”’ 

consisting of Brahm’s ‘Tragic Overture,” c) SCHUBERT. te eet 

aria from “Orpheus,” Gluck’s “Reigen Seliger NIG. 

Geister und Furien Tanz,’’ from Orpkeus, 

Schubert’s ‘‘Liebesbolschaft.’’ Schumann’s 

“Sehoene Wiegemeiner Leiden,”’ Schubert’s : 

prikeenig. ” and Beethoven’s Sympbony No. BEETHOVEN. 


ARIA from ‘‘Orpheus.’’ 


‘*LIEBESBOTSCHAFT.’”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major. 
Allegro vivace e con brio.—Allegretto scherzando.— 
fempo di minuetto Allegro vivace. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. AMALIE JOACHIM. 
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the concerto were simply child’s play for him.: 97 — ee a eR RE er i 
ae rday night’s symphony concert was one 


tainly was interesting to hear this work as it was 
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His passage playing throughout was 
wonderfully clear, fluent and 
musical in quality; the chain trill in the adagio 
being especially noteworthy for its firmness, even- 
ness and rapidity, and the closing scale runs for 
their extraordinary strength and brilliancy. At 
the conclusion of the work Mr. D’Albert was re- 


called five times, and finally returned to the piano 


and played the Schubert Impromptu, opus 90, 
in G. The accompaniment to the con- 
certo was played’ with unusual finish 
and was in every way an enjoyable part of the 
performance. The symphony was the original 
version of Schumann’s in D minor, No.4. It cer- 


first performed (excepting the few changes made 
by Messrs. Brahms and Wullner). The principal 
points wherein the original version differs from 
the one which has been” given’ for over 
forty years are plainly noticeable; the weaker 
scoring of the opening measures of the introduc- 
tion. the tameness of the passage leading to the 
first allegro, and the slower tempo of the allegro 
itself; the run leading to the finale; the absence 
of the whirling figure (taken from the first allegro) 
fromthe opening measures of the finale; and 
several others of minor importance. It is 
evident that Schumann well knew’ what 


| he was about when he rewrote 
| this symphony. There is little probability that Its 


original version will find a place in concert rep- 
ertories of today, although it may be produced 
occasionally for educational purposes. The per- 
formance as a whole was rather unfinished and 
ineffective, which was without doubt owing to in- 
sufficient rehearsals, and to the comparative in- 
effectiveness of the score. 

A dramatic performance of the second 
‘‘Leonore” overture preceeded the concerto. 


The difficulties of | 


| a ’ . : 
wt | ue 
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of the most brilliant of the course, introduc- 
ing Eugen D’Albert, the piamst, in Beet- 
hoven’s concerto in E flat, No. 5, and giving a 
first rendition of Schumann’s symphony, No. 
4, Op. 120, as it was originally written, 
Every seat in the hall was occupied, and all 


the available space in the outside aisles was 
taken up by the many who were not regular 
attendants, but had been attracted by the 


prospect of an unusually fine performance by | 


the pianist whom ail Europe unites in calling 


the greatest living exponent of piano music, | 


As an interpreter of Beethoven he probably 


| 


has no equal, and Saturday night’s concert | 


fully sustained the judgment passed upon him 
by foreign critics and those of our own 
country, during his visit two years ago. 


D’ Albert’s treatment of the opening allegro | 
was broad and masterly, and characterized by | 


remarkable clearness and purty of tone. 


His easy mastery of the prodigious technical | 
difficulties commanded the instant admiration | 


of the audience. 

The second movement, adagio, was beauti- 
fully r ndered, the theme distinctly traceable 
and admirably disclosing his delicacy of 
touch, bis taste and conception of technical 


finish, while the final movement brouzht | 


| 


| 


forth the heartiest applause from the audience | 


and the members of the orchestra as well, 

lt is something to have heard the original 
version of the Schumann symphony, but opin- 
fons concerning its merits are diversified, a 
few claiming its superiority to the one with 
which the public is familiar. in both arrauge- 
ments it is soulful and beautiful and has been 
intelligently and well rendered by Mr. Nikisch 
and his orchestra. 

The opening number on the programme was 
one of the three overtures to Fideiio, Leonora, 
No. 2. containing a Jovely adagio in U, an 
yriginal allegro and an exquisite pizzicato, In 
vhich the orchestra excelled. In no other 
omposition has been exhibited such precision 
ind purity of tone, such delicacy and beauti- 
‘ul manner of phrasing. 

The organization will make its usual 
monthly tour this week, but the twentieth 
soncert will take place March 26, with Mme. 
Amalie Joachim as soloist and a programme 
consisting of Brahm’s ‘Tragic Overture,” 
aria from “Orpheus,”’ Gluck’s **Reigen Seliger 
Geister und Furien Tanz,’’? from Orpkeus, 
Schubert’s ‘‘Liebesbolschaft.”’ Schumann’s 
‘“Sehoene Wiegemeiner Leiden,’’ Schubert’s 
“Kikoenig.’? and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
8. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


Boston Music Hall. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 


BRAHMS. 


GLUCK, 


GLUCK. 


a) SCHUBERT. 


b) SCHUMANN. 


¢) SCHUBERT. 


BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 
TRAGIC OVERTURE. 


ARIA from ‘‘Orpheus.’’ 


REIGEN SELIGER GEISTER unp FURIEN 


TANZ, from ‘Orpheus.’ 


SONGS with PIAano. 
**LIEBESBOTSCITAFT.”’ 
“SCHOENE WIKG] 


“ERLKOENIG.”? 


~ > T , = 
SYMPHONY No. 8, in F Major, 
Allegro Vivace e con brio. All or LLO S 


Lempo di minuetto—Alleegro vir 
‘ P| —_ \ . And ad 


SOLOIST: 


MME. AMALIE JOACHIM. 


Che Piano used is a Steinway 


ORCHESTRA 


{ MEINER LEIDEN.” 


j 
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Symphony Orchestra. 


The twentieth concert of the season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Music Hall 
Was given on Saturday night in accordance with 
this programme-— 


Brahms: Tragic Overture. 
Gluck: Selections from “‘Orpheus”—Air “Che faro senza 
Eurydice;” Dance of Spirts; Dance of Furies. 
Songs with pianoforte— 
Schubert: Liebeshotschaft. ‘ 
Schumann: Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden. 
Schubert: Die Erikénic. 
Beethoven: Symphony, No. 8, in F major. 
Mme. Amalie Joachim was the singer. 


\. This was a noble programme, well balanced 
between old and newschools, but fresh through- 
out; short, but satisfactory; familiar, but not 
commonplace. The overture quickly commands 
attention by the virility that is early mani- 
fested, and holds it by the clearness that is an 
all-pervading quality. Mr. Nikisch treated it 
With sympathetic earnestness, making its 


more forceful moments tell with convincing 


power, and producing all the effect of contrast 
possible in the less gloomy passages. (The bal- 
lot movements from “Orpheus,”’ simple in form 
and modest in treatment, compared with mod- 
ern manners in music, were played in a style 
that testified strongly te the conductor’s pur- 


‘was aptly sung, and the audience was well 
hed with “The Erl’Kins .’ though here and 
esinger again disturbed some ears by 
herchangesin time, Still, her strong dramatic 
style was exhibited in lights that fully warrant- 
‘ed the demonstration of favor on the part of the 
| hearers. 

The programme for this week’s public re- 
hearsal and concert, includes Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch Symphony.” Mozart’s concerto for 
flute and harp, Volkmann’s serenade in F major 
for string orchestra, and Wotan’s farewell and 
the fire charm from “Die Walkiire,”’ 


‘Mrs. Joachim Sings at the 
| Symphony Concert. 


—) Pew 4 aR 


A Digression Concerning ‘ Intel- 


lectuality ’’ in Song. 


A Few Words About the Late 
l Operatic Season, 


pose to give the composer as he is, and not as ! 
the conductor will have him. It was a satis- | 


faction to see that the audience recognized and 
admired this purpose, though, possibly, a good 
part of the applause that followed the perform- 
ance was an expression of admiration for the 
very simplicity and comparative modesty of 
the compositions. Mr. Molé’s flute solo in the 
first of these movements was deliciously 
played. The symphony went off with the 
heartiness and breezy out-door feeling that 
characterizes the work, for even the minuet 
sounds as though danced onthe sward in the 
sunlight by gentle countryfolk, and not on a 
polished floor, beneath myriads of candles, by 
wigged and painted lords and ladies. There 
aré many touches of humor in this symphony— 
the frequent assignment of figures to the bas- 
s00n, the unexpected changes of key, the sud- 
den forte bursts after a piano passage, or actual 
Bllence, 

Mme. Joachim’s singing had much that was 
of distinct and peculiar interest. Her superb 
physical strength enabled her to sing the song 
oflament for Eurydice as if it were really a 
man that was mourning a lost wife, though 
Without coarseness of effect, be it understood, 
The interpolation of a tone to give the feeling of 
a return tothe original key after the modulation 
to the dominant was not pleasing. however. 
Let this sort of thing remain with our friends 
the minstrels. Her variations in time also were 
distracting and apparently unjustified. Mme. 
Joachim’s singing of the first Schubert song was 
an apt illustration that the strongest lungs can 
best sing pianissimo, provided, of course, the 
apparatus has been properly trained, and is 
directed by intelligence; as the biggest trip- 
hammer can be made to strike the gen- 
tlest blow ; or as the most powerful 
locomotive will draw a train at a slow 
Dace with the greatest steadiness, and 
least exhaustion of material. Schumann’s 


The twentieth Symphony concert was given 
' Saturday evening in Music Hall. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 


Songs with Piano, 
( “Liebesbotschaft ”’...........csesccccccstescceses SCHNIDOFE 
“Schoene Wiege meiner Leiden ”’.......... »».. ochumann 
OY MR AMOUNT” 5 0 cu bia 60.6 DEAS AS15006 64600 060650 RRR ue 
Symphony No. 8, in F Major Beethoven 


Mrs. Amalie Joachin was the singer. 
The orchestral numbers are familiar, and they 
“ require no words of explanation or criticism. 

The work of the orchestra was excellent, Mr. || 
Nikisch gave asane and manly reading of tne || 
Beethoven symphony. It was free from the || 
| caprices, the mannerisms and the theatrical || 
spirit that on former occasions have often dis- | 
figured the performance of the compositions of | | 
Jseethoven as conducted by him. _ The ballet | 
music from “ Orpheus” was effective, and the | | 
effects were due tothe fact that Mr. Nikisch || 
was in sympathy with the old writer of operas. | 
There was no attempt at modernization, The || 
pure, almost severe, simptiott of Gluck was | 
reverently preserved. The flute solo in the || 
ballet music was piayed in a delightful manner, || 
Allin all, the concert was worthy of the high | | 
reputation of the orchestra. | 
| 

| 


d slides up to the 
desired tone. Now, the Symphony concerts are 
supposed to serve an educational purpose, 
When a singer comes before a Symphony audi- | 
ence, the student should be able to profit by the 
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16 Wisde n oO “her teac ier, who finds | properly used, In the Nea idiot, usr hiss ep apices gs iat «|  e | ae hoon ony F 
her for similar omissions and com- | hands of some, it is an intelligent object, con- | Uily b 
, “ veying time, expression, and phrasing of the 


, shat the oaoiliy to hear famous || M¥sic to all the members of the orchestra; but 


urs of other lands is legitionate, even when || inthe hands of others, it becomes confusing ; 
av t {cal listener at the symphony concerts 


ed the zenith of their glory. Ap- || and embarrassing in the extre It should 
n justly given as a tribute paid the | ; mos; 208 ow ture 7’ two movements from ‘ 
Whe’ iteilieence displayed by | be used sparingly, without ostentatious dis- music in “Orpheus,” by jl ; poy pas gi pt om agai or it a 
3 , - : O Speak, 


oachim is admirabie. worthy of all praise. | play,and only to mark the time, expression | -hoven’s 8th Symphony; an aria from and notrebel. The Al/ tt h 
| : ° egretto Scherzan- 


Even now there are excellent points in the me- | ! f , 
ti means employed to convey this mental | 91d Pirsig Ol the TANsic. Wee mber, you are “Orpheus,” “Che faro,” Gluck; two do was taken too siowly, having neithe 
: : r 


| nt nee. There is a danger, however, in | with very slight motions. Remember, you are | 3 : 
a pene emed acceptance of her art, and the songs by Schubert and one by Schu-‘ the sense of Allegretto or ;Scherzande 


soy is this: That students hearing her and not handling a art drum-sticks, or an Indian : mann. ‘The vocalist was Mme. Amalia about it 
nowing her reputation may be induce to re- club, and the less display the\better;”’ | Joachim, wh | ‘ 
g » Who appeared to much better - It has been a most unfortunate thing 


gard therudiments of the science of songas | The extra motions Conductor Nikisch im- 
‘things of little moment, and to seek only the ex- || » toa to his body and baton’m commencin | advantage in the large area of the Music for Mr. Nikisch’s reputation as a classic 
pression of emotions without providing them. | P y ae Hall than in the more confined space of interpreter that Theod Th 
slves with the means of full expression. And || the overture were, to us, perfectly sensationa! Steinert’s concert room. Her false in “phe ore ‘Lhomas and 
there are many in these days who claim that | and useless. One stroke, in a direct line down, tonati - Wilhelm Gericke have set a standard in 
: first thing required of a singer is. ~petmad iherwreadt ation was just as pronounced, how- | the rendering jof Haydn, Mozart d 
intelligence. [his intelligence is not vocal; 1t1s would have answered the purpose just as well, ever, and her method of voice produc- , Beethoven years in Be a 
vaguely described as inteliectuality.” ‘lhatis | expressed more decision, and attracted more tion just as reprehensible for the obser | dard ig es shih ccenins ergy Me 
ee ge md ng tha sch 
vance of the student in vocal culture. | has shown that the critical or even the 


y say, asinger may have an unpleasant voice, a EAE | 
he ms ping habitually Talow OF OVE the true attentio”..*:. the mg from both orgie | aoe ne 
itc @ may show ignorance Oo important rudl- and audienee. Atiter the tragic event in rs) r. iki 2 : : 
ments of the art of song; and he is promptly | Quen f brass, wood-wind and drums, con- nipon th kisch accompanied her Songs | refined musical listener cannot accept 
pardoned for his vocal iguorance or vocal in- overture o , Ss | | up he piano in a most artistic and * what Nikisch has given us as other tha 
ability, provided there is arumor that hein some | veying the death of somebody or something by | | charming manner. In fact, the accom-*‘ an example of coarsenesss, if 
em enones hae Ceught the true ees a, | thelz intense noise, a very pleasent oe -paniment of the “rl Kihg” of Schubert | vulgarity of interpretation 
i ' ser an vror, | funeral chant is introduced, the music of | | | attracted more atten T 
Ghuan snce snows tat Sis Sr Mes Z| which was truly dolightfal, because it fur. ‘than did the singing of theppiece. It isa | the frst. one particularly #0, "The fut 

ngs with uncommon “intellectuality,” the hee ' | | ee ; : ute 
Geeana ofthe singer He mado for, Seaxhin gad | oN events, However, through. all th fosuperbiy accompany a singer, ‘Tho, torly manner. ‘The “Furientany.” how 

: ; . ore 1s : tial | U0 - et , . @; terly manner. The “‘Furientanz,’’ how- 
| Mateliectuaity” sgnid to be even more yin din and struggles of the various instruments, Tragic Overture” of Brahms isga noble | ever, got a good rasping from the strings ; 
pounced. rape at the A ax @ door. . the oo ge nobody was apparently hurt, and the overture po rdry yee and original in many re-| the dim poco « poco smorzando PI? could 

RE Cetetanais cinsaing fasbios, , ianed calmly. | pects, but wanting in something to / hardly have been discovered with a tele 
deince . A Thirty years ago, Madame Joachim was & brighten it up and relieve the dramatic | scope of high power. 

or heroic intensity of much of the music,| The two weeks’ season of Italian and 

Mr. Henschel first brought it out in these i French opera at the Mechanics’ Hall | 


| 
famous singer at Berlin; indeed, was consid- | 
THE SYMPHONIES. -:.,, ered the finest in Germany. She is yet agreat | 3 
uf yt | concerts in 1881. | ended on Saturday with a performance 
| Mr. Gericke also played it, and to him | of “Faust” in the afternoon and with 
: 
| 
: 


OO 


| 
: 
| 


| 
| artiste, but her voice isnot what it once was. 
' There are some reminders of the past worth 
| we are indebted for the favorable im-] Pattiin ‘‘La Traviata” in the evening. 
The house was crowded to overflowing 


TWENTIETH CONCERT. . preserving, worth looking at, and worth hear- | 
cai ing, if they happen to be animate ones.Madame ; Pression it has created, for under his 
The programme of the twentieth Symphony | Joachim, notwithstanding her long service, 
concert in Music hall, Saturday evening,March | j, yet good for another decade. We will not 
26, was: enter into a close criticism of her vocal efforts, | 
Tragic Overture. " but simply say that she seemingly carried 
Role zene. a eg, una | #Way all the honors of the evening. If hearty, 
Furien Tanz, from “Orpheus.” | spontaneous applause gives pleasure to artists, 
Sones with Piano. she ought to be more than satisfied, for she 
a) Schubert. ‘‘Liebesbotschaft.” _ | was many times called back to acknowledge 
b) Schumann. “Schoene Wiege meiner Lei- | »arks of appreciation. Mme. Joachim is a Pesca pee lir yap | acke’t alcky “tech ott 
BS Saar ep and pre, Sempre e dolce, . ranquillo | aria trom Gluck’s “Urpheus,” and “Hej 
c) Schubert. Erlkoenig. fine, noble, queenly appearing woman RAE A a te Ba snstenedd Seliger Geister und. Furien Taos,” Pee 


Beethoven. Symphony No. 8, in F major. was elegantly attired in a white gown. The ; ; ; 
Allegro vivace econ brio.—Al- | gchubert songs were most artistically ren- } _ inthe playing. But, then, one has little aren totasbalt tober a Wines ane 
pan hee epaar| a eae dered, showing her art to perfection, while the reason for expecting any refinement Leiden,” | by Sehumann, and Bolahente | 
Soloist: Mme. Amalie Joachim. accompaniments by Mr. Nikisch on the piano _ from Mr. Nikisch’s orchestral efforts, | ‘Erlkoenig”; ,Beethoven’s eighth symphony 
ie For three years he has revelled am: in F major. 
T ; inded | were admirable | y eed among 
- The overture is one of Brahms’s long-winde Based caer sore ae | - the delicate nuances of compositions of As an interpreter of German songs, Mme. 
compositions, solidly but not over-richly or- | he symphony, one of the pleasantest 0 : every class as a bull would ina china Joachim has few equals. She possesses a voice 
chestrated. It is elaborated on a dry theme, | Beetboven’s, was, forthe most part, well mone _ Flea : of Saas pd bie which hae can secure | 
‘though not entirely uninteresting to the stu- and played, affording great satisfaction toa | | : ; wonderfully softeped tenes that are infinitely | 
“dent of music. That itis interesting as music | those who remained to hear it to the end. | Bi Ay me spammy ntommacbonged i grsuente a fan! Berit cones pi Pe i winteein wane ) 
tO a promiscuous audience, is somewhat doubt- We have been looking for great improve- | delicacy and artistic judgment as he did quality of the lower register is no: as wand. | 
‘ful. The orchestra did not at all times seem | ment in the orchestra, on account of the in- | in accompanying Mme. Joachim at this I his was oe ee ha bid she has had to 
| 2 ls said to have taken place re- | | ‘ sing in a hall which did not restrain h ; | 
atits best, which caused the nervous move- | creased rehearsals sat | ‘| eoncert, and then climb up on his two] Her rendering added new beanty to the | 


| 

| masterly direction all that there is of| on each occas:'on. The greatest enthu- 

| repose in it was revealed in relief to the; siasm prevailed at ‘‘Faust.’’- Patti has 

| tragic energy that prevails so generous-| probably made her last appearance in 

| ly. It was played Saturday evening by Boston. WARREN DAVENPORT, 

| Mr. Nikisch with fierceness and hargh- eee RIOR WE STi cr 2 ; 

| ness and almost devoid of any contrast, 7, iy preg Concert. Ealy 

_ so slight was the variation between the- .onied Jag lon rpg Be the fa arbi 
more or less loudness of the rendering. | German lieder songstress, and a peck Mae 
Such indications as P sotto voce, PP sem. | consisting of Brahms’s ‘Tragic Overtann?a 


ments of the conductor to multiply. cently, but so far, there-are no signs of any '| boxes and go at the playful, humorous] familiar ‘‘Orpheus” aria, and her delicate 


one of the movements of a conductor’s | having taken place. | eighth symphony with his whole band shading was shown to decided advantage in 
ropos the charming group of songs with Mr, Nikisch 


baton, the advice one of the best conductors Jamus M,TRacy. | — rasping and blowing fffff’s, as on Satur- | ¢ 
of Germany, Dr. Julius Rietz, once gave to his day night. ‘The delightful strains of or accompanist. ; 


‘class at the Leipsic Conservatory of Music is 
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andience is beginning to appreciate the fact 
that this year the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
has given the public a quantity of rarely good 
music. 

Next Saturday evening will bring a trio of 
soloists and a programme with Mendelssohn’s 
'Seotch symphony, No. 3, in A minor; Mo- 
“gart’s concerto for flute and harp; 
‘mann’s serenade for string orchestra, in F 
major; and ‘*Wotan’s Farewell’’ and ‘Fire 

Charm” from **Die Walkuere.”’ 


Mme. Amalie Joachim Receives a Flat- 


of tlie value of contrast. Th 


charming eus 
umber called forth great enthusiasm, the 
Riss share of which was due to M. Mole’s 
beautiful flute solo. | 
-Beéethoven’s brightly colored eighth sym- 
phony was a fitting close to a carefully chosen 
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| ndidly treated by the orchestra, but. the | the contralto whose vocal recitals have at- 


_ first movement of the Orpheus) tracted so much attention, made one of the 


interesting features of last evening’s sym- 
phony concert, the complete programme of 


which was as follows: 


Tragic Overture 
Aria from “Orpheus” bee 
eigen Seliger Geister und I'urien..... 
ens arom hs» al oe eee 
ongs With piano.......04.6+ Seles sv teven 
iLicbesbotschaft (a) . Schubert 
“Schoene Weige meiner Leiden” (b).....Schumann 
“iE rikoenig” (c) .... Schubert 
Symphony No. 8,in F major...........Beethoven 


Mme. Joachim’s delivery of the familiar 
aria from “Orpheus” displayed the rich 
sympathetic tones of her voice to fine ad- 


me. As tke course nears its close the 


Volk- 


was marked by a degree of 


the commendation which was awarded her 
at the conclusion. In the group of songs at 
the’piano she again displayed her rare gifts 
as a vocalist and won especial favor by the 
intelligent and artistic fashion in which 
she gave the Schubert songs. 

The strong contrast afforded by introduc- 
ing the old-time music of Gluck with the 
modern mysteries of a Brahm/’s overture 


TWENTIETH SYMPHONY. 


tering Reception. 


The twentieth Symphony concert was 
given*at Music Hall yesterday evening. 
The interest of the occasion was centred in 
Mme. Amalie Joachim, who has already 
made many friends in Boston. As she 
moved along to the front of the stage 
amidst a most cordial welcome, her manner 
had all the easy grace of the hostess receiv- theme of the first movement of the 
ing her friends. The reception accorded |} Orpheus music, for it was sung upon the 


her was genuine and was justified by her |} instrument with faultless taste and such 
subsequent work. skillthat the plaver was compelled to re- 


, " ate is a rie 1,ents fr 
At her initial performancein Union Hall at foprtin bow his acknowledgments trom 


1is seat in the orchestra at its conclusion. 
she labor:d under the disadvantage of a The dance of the furies was splendidly 
contracted auditorium, but yesterday at || given by Mr. Nikisch, who also made in- 
the Music Hall the conditions were much |! felligible the intentions of the composer of 
more favorable to her Let at which is not || the “Ivagic” overture. An admurable 
‘erable vo Seon ‘he pelected wa acin fromn bara ain, BR ne i symphony greatly 

vi leased the audience. 
Orpheus as her opening Fa bang to accompa: || * Next Saturday evening the soloists will 
nied by full Sen Serre, W ton he P ng with || be Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, Mr. 
admirabie taste and skill. Her rich, round || Charles Mole, fiute,Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, 
oa fully equal to all demands made || harp; the programme a hd Rai oy Ph 
u | sohn’s) symphon lo. 3. in A minor, 
| vin SUE tact Licbashotechett ed “Scotch?” | oari’s concerto for flute and 

, ° A 

E ikoentg, together with Schuman’s 
“Schoene Wiege Meiner Leiden.” She was 
accompanied on the pane by Mr. Nikisch 
with that grace and delicacy which has. 
won so much praise for him. | 
Mme. Joachim was at her best in these 
songs, which she gave with extreme tep-| 
derness, and returned at the finish no less— 
than three times to receive the flattering | 

attention of the audience. 
6 instrumental! portion of the rehearsal | 
consisted of Brahm’s ‘Tragic Overture,” 
which met careful treatment at the hands | 
-of the orchestra, though we cannot help | 
feelin ae lamin might be called an ode | 
to melancholly. 
The second number consisted of Gluck’s 
“Reigen Seliger Geister and Furien Tanz,” 
from “Orpheus.” Symphony af a a 
r 


of composition and added largely to the en- 
joyment of the older forms from the “Or- 
pheus.” 

No better flute playing has ever,pbeen 
heard here than that of M. Mole in the 


Farewell” and “Fire Charm,” from “Die 
Walkuere.” 


ee re ee eee 


ajor, Beethoven, was selected fo € oCc- 
sion, sometimes known as the little sym- 
phony. This cheery and refreshing music 
Pll charmingly played. The  scherzo 


ts merry measures delighted the audience 
applause at its termination, and it 18 
fair to say the little symphony will not soo 
ft sibel Bea sioon phy leasant musics 
mémories of these delightiui concerts. 
The next rehearsals and concert will be 
April 1 and 2. 


vantage, and her singing of the selection | 
dramatic © 
strength and sentiment which quite real- | 
ized all its beauties, and she honestly won | 


heightened the effect of both these styles | 


a 
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harp; Volkmann’s serenade for s!ring or- | 
chestra, in F major, and Wagner’s ‘**Wotan’'s | 


| that of “tragic.” 
work is its lack of contrast; it 1s almost con- | 


TING, “MARCH 28, 1802 tataoyariineier these yonaerous instr 


~— 


LACK OF CONTRAST. 


adv} 


THE CHIEF DEFECT OF THE 


“TRAGIC OVERTURE.’ 


Saturday’s Symphony Concort—Mme, Joachim, 
the Soloist, Appeared to Good Advantage— 
Her Dramatic Conceptions a Study in Them- 


selves—Close of the Grand Cpora Season, 


ieee 

Brahms’ “Lragic Overture” began the | 
his work is not intended to 
represent any special plot, only presenting 


programme, 


a strongly drainatic or tragic element as 
justification for its title. ; 
ponderous chords 
‘“Tferoic Symphony” does, and it mignt as 
readily deserve the adjective “heroic” as 
The chief defect of the 


Stautly sombre or agitated. It was played 
With great spirit and unanimity, although 
the violins pushed their fury to the verge 
of harshness, and there was little inter- 
mediate shading between the extreinely soft 
and the extremely loud passages. 

Gluck’s baliet music gained immensely 
by being performed in Music Hall; in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, last week, the opera of 
“Orpheus” seemed entirely out of place, 
the delicate touches were lost, aud the sim- 
plicity could not charm. In this perform- 


unce everything was restored to its proper | 
The flute solo | 


balance and perspective. 


(or obbligato) in the picture of the blest 


| Spirits, was finely performed by Mr. Molé, 
and the entire picture was given with com- 


mendable conservatism, only the 19th 
century ghosts would be apt to find such 
Saccharine enjoymeuts as are here por- 
trayed a trifle cloving. A few blurs towards 
he close of the ‘“‘Dance of the Furies” may 
readily be condoned in view of the lack of 
exaggeration, which made the work a ver 

acceptable representation of the beginning 
of dramatic music. {n the performance of 
the eighth symphony by Beethoven, how- 
ever, the first violins ruled the roost inutheir 
usual forcible manner, and the develop- 
ment of the first movement was so tumultu- 
ous that it might have pictured battle 
rather than a mere outburst of animal 
Spirits. “he whole symphony is the play- 
iul Beethoven, but this composer had rather 


a brusque humor, and his sport took him | 


into the domains of the grotesque, rather 
than into the piquant and dainty as was the 
case with Mendelssohn. ‘The bassoon 
was s3eethoven’s favorite instrument; 
that is, he generally used it when he was in 
a thoroughly good humor; and as he was in 
the best of spirits in the writing of this 
work (it might be called ‘tthe humorous 
Symphony’’) we tind plenty of comical bas- 
800n work in its measures. All through the 
Symphony the instrument was well played, 
and in the finale its odd octave figure with 
the kettie drum was charming. Next to the 
bassoon the contrabasses caimé into proi- 
inence and they were wagnificently played. 


It opens with two 
» exactly as Beethoven’s . 


they give them in a most artistic man- 
ner; they are one of the most perfect depart= 
ments of our orchestra. Yet 1 could have 
wished for more force in that exquisitely 
grotesque presentation of the chief tigure in 
the finale. The chattering theme has be- 
come sweeter and sweeter, and finally is | 
given to flutes and violins when, just as | 
one is lulledintotranguillity,—presto! there 
is a leap from the garret into the cellar of 
the orchestra, mf the contrabasses fero- 

; clously mock the sweeter instruments! It 
is alla practical joke, kut it cannot have 
too much emphasis. One does not often 

| have to call our conductor to account 
for lack of emphasis, and the symphony was 

‘ in the main weil done, 

/ Madame Joachim was the soloist. She 

has never appeared to such good wivantege 

since she has been in Boston. The large 
hall suited toher heavy voice far better 
than any smaller concert-room could possi- 
biy do, andif there was a slight flatting 
from pitch occasionally, it was far less per- 

_ ceptible than heretofore, and her undenia- 
ble wealth of dramatic expression was em- 
ployed in the best possible way. “Che 

_faro senza Euridice”’ was sung with great 

} earnestness, although in the tinal appear- 

/ ance of the theme of this vocal rondo the 

| Singer took the tempo at avery rapid pace 
und the orcbestra was often left far behind : 

for the conductor seemed: not in accord 

With the arctist’s view. | 
I could not entirely agree with the over- 

| Whelining enthusiasin with whieh the. pub- 

| jic greeted the performance of the ‘Erl 

, King,” for there were unnecessary caprices 

of tempo, and of accompaniment too, The 

erl-king’s “‘Willst feiner Knabe, du mit 
wir geh’n’’ was far quicker than Kreiss- 
mannor Schott used to take it, and the 
climax, “So brauch ich Gewalt,’’ showed 
| but little “Gewait,” for the singerwas evi- 

i deutly tired, as was evinced both 

| by huskiness and  flatting...w little 

‘from pitch. It seems odd to read 
ina Hanslick review ef 20 years’ ago, that 
the singer charmed by a quiet_reserve rather 
than by avehement presentation of lieder; 
nous avons chungé tout cela; thereis now less 
reserve and more passion. Nevertheless 
the work of Mme. Joachim must command 
respect. Her dramatic conceptions are in 
themselves a study, and she has fought a 
good tight for art through all her days. 

Louis C. Exvson. 


{ 
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[ The Symphony Concert. : 

The programme for the twentieth Symphony Convert 
|in Music Hal], last night, wag. Tragic Gverture, 
| Brahme; ‘‘Che faro senza EKuridice,” Gluck; selections 
| from the ballet music of *Ospheus,”’ Gluek; "Liebots- 
| chaft,” Schubert; “SctOsc Wiege Meiner Leider,” 
'}Schumenn, and “Erlkcenizg,” Schubert; Symphony 
'No. 8 in F, Beethoven. The work of the 


| orchestra was ecxcelient throughout. The Brahms 

‘overture was ¢learly and impressively read and 

| effectively played; and the Gluck ballet music was fn- | 

| terpreted in a whally sympathetic spirit an’ admirably 

| performed. The s,mphony was given without any im- 
portant Innov» tions ou the traditional reading and with 

| a frank simplicity an! a graceful flexibility that may be 

heartily commended. The soloist was Mnie. Amalie 


Joachim. Her singing was often painfully false ia Iin- 





tonation, and this fault, which seems to be a digal one 
with ine artist, overtaps whateyer may ‘be ow 
wor by in her work. Purity of intonation is - 
firet requisite in a yocalist, and the lack of It cannot be 
cond med, without setting a bad cxamp:e to yout 
alt ges and proving unfaitifal tothe best Interesfa o 
vocal art. To encourage it at the Symphony concerts Is 
to are st in lowering the standard that should prevail 
there. Not having heard Mme. Joachim in the m erid- 
jan cf her powers, we cannot tell what she has been ; 


Boston Music Hall. 

nonly know what she is, and, unpleasing as ib 1s, 

i erie a h harshly of an artist of her repute, re do 

not feel that it is just to pass by In her that whic Fh 

would condemn severely in a less noted ar (ist. 4d 

singing last evening had little in it (hat can be hones y. mS i | 

commended, and though it may have shown traces oO ace tee os 

an excellence that has passed away, it was scarcely 

worthy of a hearing at theee concerts. mOweyets 

the audience evidently thought otherwise, for - 

recalled her twice after the Gluck arta, ane ‘ ai 

after the group of Schubert and Schumann ee rO N : Y PH 0 N V 0 RC 1 ROTR A 
proke forth in a rapture of delight and recalled her ve | | 
times. The programme for the next concert dh yf be" 

phony, A-minor, Mendelssohn; Concerto for i ute a - 

harp, Mozart; Serenade for strings, Volkmann ; an | 

‘‘Wotan’s Farewell” and “The Fire Charm, a aaees. 

The soloists will be: Messrs. I. Meyn, C. Mo'é and i. 
Schuecker. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
| 


AX]. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2, AT So, ym. 


PROGRAMME. 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3,in A minor. ‘‘Scotch.”’ 


Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato.— 
Vivace non troppo.—Adagio.— 


Allegro vivacissimo; Allegro maestoso assai. 


sm + woe 
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MOZART. ANDANTE ann ALLEGRO from CONCERTO 
for FLUTE and HaRp. 


a en 


VOLKMANN. SERENADE for Strina OrcHeEsTRA, in F major 


WAGNER. “WOTAN’S FAREWELL’ and ‘‘FIRE CHARM,” 


from ‘‘Die Walkure.’’ 
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SOLOISTS: 


MR. HEINRICH MEYN. MR. CHARLES MOLE. 


MR. HEINRICH SCHUECKER. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, — effectiveness of his rendering of the 
iS ay og ai ah os anneal was undoubtedly an 
pe . po 1: | . SHective piece of playing through 
sic Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. - tive a performance of the work as we can re. 


The programme of the twenty-first Symphony mem 
Concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday er ever tohave heard. But a reply of this. 


sort is no sati . : 3 
Music Notes. : evening, was as follows: atisfactory answer. In the matter of : 
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, musical performance, the proof of the pudding” 

The programme of she conocrs G6, Batand ay Oveean area an», Symphony No. 8, 1 A minor | ig not wholly in the eating; to ahh mwa | 

7 het pal Bony Men doles a Beg deinen for flute Mozart A iathate and Allegro from concerto for sound wellis doubtless no mean achievenent; ; 

and harp, Mozart; serenade for strings, in F, Volk: | Volkman: Serenade for string orchestra, in F maior. | bat, in the case of works of the character and — 

mann, and ‘Wotan’s Farewell” and the “Fire Cnaee Weg +5 cle ea eonebied” and “Feuerzauber,” { Calibre of Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony, | 

tern, ir. M. sand Mr ; H. Schuecker. The sym- Mr. Heinrich Meyn was the singer, Mr, Charles Molé oy a AB, higher achievement to make the mu- _ 
| ee eet ee SS aerated and subjected to a the flutist, and Mr. Heinrich Schuéeker the harpist. 8ic sound right. And we insist upon our criti- 


| : It is not unlikely that Mendelssohn } the | Cism with all the more emphasis because, al-. 
ion that wholly misrepresented the compos L Gels! n knew the —s ’ ' 

oe elearie Gaivaneel intentions. The opening move- old story of the monk who suinmoned a famil- though Mr. Nikisch’s prevailing tendency to 

ment 1s marked “allegro un poco agitato”; but Mr. lar of the devil to fetch him some ale, and | PUt a good dealof himselfinto his performances | 


paan ate aly Terdittnd Ga tedentertns the boco agitate | found that the forthcoming supply of ale so far | 18 after all. essentially Mendelssohnian, we aré 
pace Ci0s8e ° 


thoroughly persuaded that the excess to which | 
its absente. The second move- exceeded his personal demand that it ended by sheep i C 

ices ge tee gre es non troppo,” was, on the contra- drowning him. But, if Mendelssohn did know | he inclines to push this tendency, his frequent. 
ry, hurried along at a break neck speed, the non troppo it, he probably did not think of applying its |Tauning freedom of interpretation into the | 


; tter ‘ . “ ‘ 4 . j tl j 
being wholly ignored. ae my He movement Ww pce ny inoral to himself, He, as a “romantic” eom- | ftound, is the most un-Mendelssolinian thing in 
rey on in respec po. 


} 

dynamic marks were boldly disregarded. Mr. Nikiscn elasticity of rhythm in the performance of hig | ven period, Mendelssohn is just the one who 
} 
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doubiless imagined that he improved the symphony ly Own and other people’s music; for an intelli. , SPould be most jealously guarded against it, 


| subjecting 3t to this treatment; bus we muss Sieettins gent and sympathetic reading of the composer’s | We can, however, say heartily that, apart from 
apd of a Loree sages: Sg! a peda an ae intention between the lines, as it were: n othing the restrictions we have made, the performanée ; 
of the c ° 


| ‘ was more irksome to himthanametronome, °f the symphony was wonderfully fine vital | 
endelssohn to Mr. Nikisch, to say noth- | ( , yi eid ‘ 
eae gh iy that the former took the trouble to indi- We believethat he even did not care to take and exciting. As a plece of playing, it was mag- 
cate, with great exactness, the manner in which he de- the usual indications of tempo—such as An- Nificent. 


however, rte - . Of the t : 
‘gired his work to be read. It would seem, dante, Allegro, etc.—too much au pied de la te two movements given from Mozart's 
| hat he had ne 
epee Lig regare Fong ais a mg A a hevsoek ine in lettre, but liked, even in thig matter, to havea - flute and harp concerto, the Andante seems to 
rig ’ 


liberties taken by him, he utterly certain freedom allowed. His discussion with » US ¢xceedingly beautiful, and the Allegro rather 
addition to the other : 
pooh-poohed Mrsiqwork must follow each other without Berlioz about metronome marks is tolerably ~ COMmonplace and unworthy of the composer. 


OTS SS Oe ee eee ewh aS aa that tee pley- well Known. Yet it is out of all likelihood that The performance by Messrs. Molé and Schuéck- 
oe po yee a Pile — feel that we are he would have advocated a complete disregard ®* Would have been utterly masterly but for” 
DE 


not unjustified in claiming that the performance for a composer's expressed wishes; and it ig ©%° unlucky circumstance—both the flute and 


was radically bad and thoroughly reprehensible. Tne toward this fashion that the performing musi- , t%¢ harp were well out of tune with the orches- 


oe imperative. ¢ be ether thas wee ts owe iactviauality cal world of today seems tending with ever tra. Truly musical enjoyment was possible 
be imperative on him je 


i : | only in the cadenzas, where the orchestra was 

| that he does it increasing speed. Take, for instance, Mr, ® bees: ih 
| into rity bn mg r a pie ag Reg eA +s an @XAE- Nikisch’s conducting of the “Scotch” sym- ‘Silent. Perhaps __unlucky” is rather a mild 
eating mispresentation, not to say belittling, of great phony. On the fly leaf ofthe score stands the ‘etn for this accident; we Know that extremes 
masterpieces. If our conductor would only remember following direction to the conductor: “The of temperature affect string and wind instru- 


that it 14 of great coneequence that a nen iggy Hood Separate movements of this symphony must * ™ents very differently, and the Music Hall was 
| Mendelssohn, and other famous composers v 0 aid follow, one after the oth . diatel ad hotter than Tophet last Saturday evening; but 
read according to the directions they have given, ; er, immediately, an 


Ri, sah | not be separated by th 1 longish 3 no state of the atmosphere should make it im- 
| consequence whatever if Mr. Nikisc parated by the usual longish interrup- ; 
thinks they ought to be read differently,we should reach tions.” Mr. Nikisch made the usual longish P0Ssible for an artist to put his instrament into 


a consummation devoutly toes og 1 lg Dagens waits between the movements, quite in the a tune he pleases, and if it is out of tune the 
Sree veh SETOctReately, the pitch of the harp usual way; just as he would have done in any | fault is presumably his. 
‘sc 7) ) 


: in other svmph The f . The (new?) Volkmann serenade has more life 
} riance with that of the orchestra phony. 1@ first movement is 
| lad argent ao iy The Volkmann serenad: has some marked “Allegro un poco agitato; Mr. Nikisch | 2%4 fluency of musical invention—in its second | 


d effect, but does not b ro San ” and third movements, at least~than thi : 
‘graceful moments of melody an ’ night €gan it so slow as to make all “agitato” out of : ’ anytoing 
| ns ~ ts Te sever anne : it poy wall played. ‘The the question, and even to leave one in doubt as | Of his that we have yet heard; here the com- 
proper Ka ; 


: : ‘a ‘ on oser evidently had, what was almost as great 
en with immense vigor and to its being “‘allegro” at all. The second move- | P envy ’ grea 
Wagner oie peisieens. Mr. Meyn savg his share mnentis marked “Vivace non troppo;” if Mr, | #Tatity with hirn as bread and coal during his 


thy with the turmoil. Nikisch thinks th 1i unhappy life, an inspiration. ‘The first move- 
them in a style wholly la sympa ; UNnKS the rattling tempo at which he 
It was A stroggie se eee pe vet eT eek nie took it “not too lively,” one asks in dismay | Memt does little more than catch the attention, 
| he bore mse ’ 


torm of tone What rate of speed he would consider “too {424 the fourth is trivial enough; but the two 

roe on Bnav A Seat ts wae naver quite eclipsed, lively’? ‘The peroration of the ftinale is | middle movements are full of charm and grace, 
and if he did not come In a winne? in the race, he was marked “Allegro maestoso assai, the dotted | #24 show conspicuous cleverness in construc. 
not left far in the rear. quarter-note=104;" Mr. Nikisch took the | tion. The whole serenade was admirably 

dotted quarter at 86. Now this seems to us | Played by the strings. 

bringing on ale with a vengeance! almost, if | It was good to hear some thorouzhly Wagner- 

not quite, enough to drown the good Mendels- | 8h Wagner once more. We would by no means 

Sohn. Add to this that our excelient conductor | >® Understood to complain of the comparative 

seems to have a deeply rooted objection toa | frequency of his name on the programmes of 

piano cantilena on the violins; so soon as it | /ate, for but few of his works are properly in 

comes to a melodic phrase on the vio- | P!aceat a symphony concert, and one cannot 

lins, he seems to have no shades on his | keep giving these fewover and over again. 

palette between a murmuring pianissimo and | Still. when anything particularly good and 
a frank, outspoken forte; a bit of cantilena, | characteristic by him does come our way, We . 

played simply piano on the strings, seems not to | C4BNot but rejoice; it is inspiring to feel the 

existforhim, Of course he can reply tothis ®trokeof his lion’s paw from time to time. 

There are not many finer nor more Titanic 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Meat wenn 


People who like to get excitement and effect 
“Farewell to Brun] out of their Symphony concerts ought to have 
ot ex ressive beauty i A} been satisfied at the twenty-first of the series ; 

, haacane ait for although the middle part of the pro- 

the scene With } sramme moved placidly enough, the last num- 
‘Tkreproach. — Shee was intrinsically treinendous in _ nolse, 

By sag Bas > ay | while in the first Mr. Nikisch exceeded even 

‘Singing (or lyrical declamation, if Wagnerans | the extravagant limits of false reading which : 
prefer the term Aa ¥H8 | he is wont to allow himself when the fantasy  . - @art Concerto, —s_— the J 
“orches ra—which takes him. Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” sym- MM at eas neil feorie Cy ee | 
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ibe i ta phony is so well known and a em py are Ree eh he i Santen iin Me ee ib a ; ‘fi 
ones ' | i ic Hall audience is 4 1 eee pe ge f  TeT ae , 
averpo' so obvious that the Music Ha Tha . ee : 
Hoes he tone Timth for tho mortars, | S,"bvous tat, the Man TN Bee on | -2ue ‘Thoughts of Walt Whitman 
Y Hectly well heard. He he er ne ly this account and to give the hearers some- Pat srt 2 Cone MS HIS M ‘ 
ecallac at ni close, and never was applause _ thing to astonish them, or perhaps again to ea. MODCRTDING || usic. 
eevee OBEN | contend against the almost mephitic torpor Ree feo" aie : er exe? 
sp gesagt unt . Por, on aid:’? John x Paine: chose to deliver this work in frequent violation oe The programme of the twenty-first Symphony e married the Duke de “Castric eA 0 
ior orchestra, "the ns “In the Spring.” | Of principle, custom, good sense and the au- concert, which was given in Music Hall Satur- Cildbed.- il tite. 
‘symphony No. 2, in A major, “In pring. thor’s express injunctions. It is lperend ct fate was as follows: | | Si coe ad 5. ae 
3 inst the wrong whic » Symphony No, 3, in A minor. “Seotch’’.... | ncerto In question is amiable mu 
Mr Nikisch does to the chush, the eee and ‘Andante and Allegro from concerto for flute vy vega ' Mie pro dong a inne. and ted of mediet 
° Tae se : Mozart | 2 in certain of nerve. diso: 
the understanding of music ; he seems to feel Rarenade for string orchestra in F major, yoo Volicmatin but its very tranquillity yeced Les i eet Bo rage 
himself so firm in his position as to defy any Walkure™ 8nd “Fire Charm” from “Die | Will be remembered that Saul was at first kis 
aegar a d d } re t 90 Pe eye's eebebes O6oge evs aaiere cece ~-+. Wagner | disposed toward David and 16 fi i: we Who gn ; 
criticism and to set at naught judgment an The solo parts were taken by Mr. Heinrich | perlormanoe On “thie uae i Jistened % 
propriety. But truth demands that his un- Meyn, baritone; Mr. Charles Mole, flute, and | tesiay him.) Last Saturday eveni ng re 
musicianly freaks shall be set down as falsi- Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, harp. Pot ers instrument was tuneful through the: 
fications of art and that the thoughtless and a fs eet: | iin noceannl ye ey one ph this better 
ignorant shall be warned against being led _ It was a pleasure to find the symphony in its | given him for roper tauikng: Reem i 
by nervous excitement into accepting them Spy er piace. at the ginning of the programme | Movement was slaont del itu 7. Ma 
as true and good expositions. The symphony pen ‘ie ‘at the end, The programme was too | (isplayed his. accustomed “beauty of toue 
d all from Joug, however, and tiie. Volkmann Serenade | tecunica! skill. Wah fed, 
was followed by the andante and asiegro irc night have been omitted. for, with the excep. | ae 
a harp and flute concerto by Mozart, which tion of the waltz movement, it is dull and com. | 
Mr. Schuecker and Mr. Molé played delight- i ge The ar han aid I 
fully after they got into tune with the band. rs | ec | ? 


tion of the W 
i exciting——such Th "Whilst v 
Not great music. nor g there is no bility of hi 
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could not be got out of these two was thorough 
instruments; but suave, fluent, bright, plause at th 
naive and wholesome. The honesty and e 

urity of it deserve to be kept fresh in mind mphony, t 
by an occasional performance in these days : og mvi.abiity heh 
of sophistication and learned dogmatism. ni Wh a q betweeh @ thane 
Next came Volkmann’s serenade in F for | rt the faculties ane practices however do not affect the 
strings, which might better have been omit: | FC Amusement is vajueot his. work, : uy trom he Wagn: 
ted, for it has no particular quality except an ER expocte ach odutla tion, point of view, itis’ a. meta t0 t" m 
easy-going cleverness and a respectable pret- only tt + i, Bagg |» oP ly ciples of Wagner accent, withané denies 
tiness to recommend . ny a ay > cy Berd ¥ ard i By Pg seam Mh on, statoment, of Maric bs Wfforat i Th 

ortant programme. e concert ended wi! ki ener ither pootry 
ind of the Be extracts from the master which to he th ene, terms at © gon er a ly lerstood. 
the Wagnerians ever dare to put forward as to the wish of + esis ‘Shall | hear beautiful melo 
absolute music—“Wotan’s Farewell’ and the ment 3 ‘shal { hear beaut 
“Fire Charm” from the “Valkyre. The : a drama; shall I be moved???’ 
orchestra went at it with a will and all the ‘Hetoe ai : : a 
earlier part roared and blared and crashed so | pr edoy. ing 

that only now and then could anybody hear | in tnayters of di ‘ 
Mr. Meyn, who was makirg herculean efforts an old i Elloe. 

to have Weten’s speeches appeds (am pena ‘Bod cray . i | Worns ug deeas Pie 
in gurgite vaste) now and then in the ocean nd style; e ess. 
volumes of sound. The fire music had a We h ties zu 
lighter movement and a more elastic sarees K ies | 

but even this not only lost some characte: Y re 

displacement from the stage, but did not equa at 
in brilliancy, flash and hte some other ren- 
_derings which we remember. 

: For tonight the programme will be Gold- 

mark’s “Sakuntala” overture; a new Russian 

work, the orchestral ballad called “The Be. 

maid,” by Edmond De Mihalovikh, and Pro-- 


fessor J. K. Paine’s “Spring” symphony. 
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ee ee , THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
“wealth of tragic power, of all-subduing anguish | People who like to get excitement and effect ane 
‘of soul, there is in that “Farewell” to Briin- | out of their Symphony concerts ought to have haa « 
‘hilde! What a delicacy ot expressive beauty in | been satisfied at the twenty-first of the series ; oe 
theclosing lullaby! Here is true greatness, if} for although the middle part of the pro- Was a brilliant flute plarse : 
ever there was. .Mr. Meyn sang pon goer = gramme moved placidly — the last num- : | played the harp with auvaual “sell 
the profoundest sentiment and with irreproach- | her was intrinsically tremendous in noise, Tho ‘tory leet 4 ek to write @ concerto for the purpose of 
able beauty of expression ; it was finely artistic while in the first Mr. Nikisch exceeded even § La of the Ox igin of a Mo- chee ey t dotocted Ow ung two instruty ar ts 
singing (or lyrical declamation, if Wagnerians | the extravagant limits of false reading which +t C mony of Joseph Frank. were % fo the ‘testi 
prefer the term) throughout. At moments the | he is wont to allow himself when the fantasy Zat oncerto. vane harp. He wrote the concerto, however. 
orchestra—which, by the way, was not quite ‘takes him. Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” sym- Bie: a atly gave Se ae vie two-hour lesson ; 
complete, according to the score—threatened to | phony is so well known and its beauties are ra ee wish, and he told Mosart be Mtl )jather’s 
everpower his voice, but such moments were | «, abvious that the Music Hall audience is e happy 


: _ if she could write sonatas for flute and harp: na 
few,and he made himself, for the most part, | always prepared to welcome it. Perhaps on The Thoughts of W alt W hitman uid nek exDedy her to make operas ce ae pa 
perfectly well heard. He was enthusiastically | this account and to give the hearers some- | phonies. Unfortunately the girl had no 


‘ musical ideas, and the teacher cank Radn( 
recalled at the close, and never was applause ‘thing to astonish them, or perhaps again to Concerning Music. 'themin her head: furthecmene Fy pred, bus 
better earned. contend against the almost mephitic torpor ae 


that she was stupid and lazy i 7 

: ihe Be ‘ “yin her exer 

The next programme Pha apes inde ps: and torridity of the atmosphere, Mr. Nikisch wee father was Ambassador to Prussia and #4 
to “Sakuntala;’ Edmond de Mihalovicn, baila 


. . . ° ats Ungland, ‘The ( augchter mM at, ¢ be: : ‘ : . 
for orchestra, ‘The Mermaid;” John K. Paine chose to deliver this work in frequent violation | The programme of the twenty-first Symphony She married the Duke de Castries. ‘and “died 
aymphony No. 2, in A major, “In the Spring.” 
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of principle, custom, good sense andthe au-| | concert, which was given in Music Hall Satur- Cildbed. 
thor’s express injunctions. It is probably une evening, was as follows: T vile | 
: i Symphony No. 3,in A minor. “ Seoteh”’ 1€ concerto in question is ial : % 
now to protest against the wrong which rit Lae tt ein An . “Scotch ’’.... Mendelssohn Septal rong stion is amiable music. Tf. 

| ig Nikiech does ne he cause, the study and Andante and Allegro from concerto for flutefind harp Soothes lor a time, and 1t might be of monica 


‘iozart | lutiuence in cert ases of | ; 

0m Re HORS dS yeey aeea i _ Mozart } 4 cervall Cases Of nerve dis : 

the understanding of music ; he seems to feel papenada for ot: ing orchestra, in F major, .»Volkmann | but its very tranquillity becomes irritatioe Eee 
himself so firm in his position as to defy any Walkure ” . an ire Charm” from Warnie walt be Newutd tin that Saul was at tirst ry a 
eer . ment and a : Vagner O5€U toward David, and he listene< a 
criticism and to set ot jucge i ae. | _ the solo parts were taken by Mr. Heinrich | beriormance on the harp; afterward e eoupile | 
propriety. But trut emands a ‘ ‘el | Meyn, baritone; Mr. Charles Mole, flute, and | toslay him.] Last Saturday evening Mr. Schueck- 
musicianly freaks shall be set down as falsi- My. Heinrich Schuecker, harp. » €rs instruinent was tunetul through the tirst 


‘ ouchtless and | Movement, and no one knew this 
fications of art and that ie th = being led It w Ne | the accomplished player. AS) One ea had, 
ignorant shall be warned agains & was a pleasure to find the symphony in its | given him ior proper tunin 5 ibe: | 


: : : . g, and 58 dad. 
by nervous excitement into accepting them proper place, atthe beginning of the programme | Movement was played delighttully, ‘hin Mote 


ae 


°,° < - mn ! 7r 
. The symphon and not at the end, The programme was too | displayed his accustome " . 
aby wr nor iy sepoee mr neste | loug, however, and tie Volkmann Serenade | tec unica! skill, Customed "Donny: 7: 
was followed by the andantie alles hich might have been omitted. for, with the excep- 
a harp and flute concerto by Mozart, whic tion of the waltz movement, it is dull and com- | Ferdi iP ae 3 
Mr. Schuecker and Mr. Molé played delight- monplace. The dryness of the serenade en- | dosem ipa 4 raeger in “ Wagner as I knew him,” 
os aan ak tute kane @Hk the band. | hanced the effect of the gorgeous instrumenta- | cient certain inconsistencies of the great: 
fully after they got” Tegan | Hon of the Wagner excerpt which followed. eV Of inusic dramas, writes as 1ollows: 
Not great music nor exciting here is no coubt that the concert, as a whole, - bil hy Se Ee ereny procesting the insepara- 
could not be got out of _ these a Sepia en tne onioved by the audience, for the  Goatatiod att wean ae it3 related stage repre- 
: * pinuse at the end of the symp} r afta ; BENLAL scenic accessories, compelled by 
- but suave, fluent, bright, : he symphony, after the ! fate he travarcd te ed by 
instruments ; Th honesty and Mozart selection, and after the final number, | pies he traversed Europe trom London to St. 
naive and wholesome. c , faa was hearty and long continued. The “Scotch” alate, urg to produce in the concert room or- 
urity of it deserve to be kept fresh in min symphony, as Well as the “Italian,” is always mh et eXCOTPtB from the very works upon 
by an occasional performance in these days pocened,,. by concert-goers. ‘They know the  eanverer Line tne had in. such une 
of sophistication and learned dogmatism. the pa at pare the ap og py Bi poe ey ae tradictions besween at man’s theca 
: . , ser, Ne S aved fo he |. pote Ben. . ' 
Next came Volkmann’s serenade in F for first ume they aro obliged to exert the Senition | Re bracvices however do not affect the real 
strings, which might better have been omit- Saeetd tn And judgment. Amusement is PRS ~ oe be Bb Mad cn But Reg ay Wagnerian 
. cept an into a task. Anunexpected modulation . rye Atis & mistake to put these ex- 
ted, for it has no particular quality ex | w strange instrumental ef ' | Gerpts on the concert stage. ° 
24 sntal effect, or a veilec le | atlas a > Concert siage. The devoted 
easy-going cleverness and a respectable pret: | ody may attect the process of calm Hessitin | ee of Wagner accent, Without doubt, at | 
tiness to recommend it toa place in anim- Ferdinand Hiller recognizes this fact in his en. Bieta ee aurice Awwiferath: “Tire aim of 
portant programme. ‘The concert ended with SLAIN O580Y, loo Much Music,” and he tee tae LB Nelo poetry nor music, as” 
: : £ 771 Osi iat bee LOrnas are Solera yy | 
one of the few extracts from the maxes arp to hear tonsiantly thar china Bee Ayko ttle alm 1s the drama itself, “It is non beeen only 
the Wagnerians ever dare to put forward as to the wish of the public at large to tae pone to ask, ‘Shall Lt hear beautiful melodies,’ or 
absolute music—“Wotan’s Farewell” and the | ment “easily and conveniently.” Nor is the ag ea { hear beautiiul verses?’ It is necessary — 
3 h - § the “Valkyre.’ The average concert-goer seriously disturved by an 72? 2%%: Ishall be present at the performance of 
che ipa h Il and all the | extravagance or an exaggeration inthe reading. © “¥#™m@; shall I be moved?’’” | 
orchestra went at it wit abd 4s cenahed-40 | eee not question, as arule,the pace set by the : mo i 
earlier part roared and blared and cras . el Son teeth ae he is not inclined to be criticised ., When the excerpt is heard in the concert hall 
that only now and then could anybody hea | matters of detail. It is enough that he greets the drama disappears: the music alone remains. 


, an old friend. ‘the cost oll Lhe music for a parti na] 

_who was makirg herculean efforts | : be ; tume may tollow 6 music lor a particular dramatic situation is 

Mr. Meyn yd h re ear (rari nantes oe present fashiov, or the coat and trousers then turned into absolute, untrammeled apne 
to have Wotan’s speeches appea nic ste cray at may be ot somewhat antiquated cut Wotan is a singer in evening dress. ‘Lhe differs. 
in curgite vaste) now and then in the ocea and style;the features of the friend are the @Nt themes ure without dramat Ka 


ice is : ic significance, 
| volumes of sound. The fire music had a same, the voice is not changed. And when he We have an amorphous niusical ¢ yeeae 


; hears agan fae atau : ; oe ie 18 Musical Composition, In| 

lighter movement and amore elastic force, him he Gane nist Somotaia tt fie inciaanve ven crebesteal bette 7 it. the prtiltance a fe 
but even this not only lost some character bY varied,’ he is not shocked by a stray solecism or instrumentation and the boisterous pectorsamiian 
| displacement from the stage, but did not equa! pa ded th The point. of the story isthe @xXcited the admiration of the audience of Sacur-. 
in brilliancy, flash and sweep some other ren- Stand wh @1is satisfied. Nor does he under- day evening. Mr. Meyn strugwied heroicaliy 


derings which we remember y others are so precise and exact, and With a thankless aud unvocal task. Hi 
ering 


refuse to join in the merriment, and even shake ness and his sincerity were ¢ at era 

For tonight the programme will be Gold the head. ‘ claimed vigorously i certain phe whe: 
mark’s “Sakuntala” overture; a new Russian ie: a" sore experienced Wagnerian  declammers, 
k. the orchestral ballad called “The Mer: fi © movements from Mozart’s concerto for Teslizing the vahity ofan attempt to be hi | 
peli "yy d De Mihalovikh and Pro ute and harp are perhaps more interesting on. 2) 8uch an orchestral storm, content themselves - 
maid,” by Edmon e Mini ~ account of the history of the composition than Ws5/yY with pantomime display eMac | 
fessor J. K. Paine’s “Spring” symphony. rom any great intrinsic merit. When Mozart * pan 
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me eS | Sane Bee ‘which | loses “well high ail ts P RAISE AND BL , | rapes ae Rite. The cadenza in thé last moye- 
| bor par * yi tripr ov hag stage sur- fd? . | in every ieabive thare ©, of virtuosity, and 

) : . Opera Ricard * athe Stetina here was n 
“The Quoen’s Mate” | \ inthe Plann pie fire Chagmy” Me BOTH DUESE crop faut oeuty ot tone and del 
soh was not altogether successiul, Lor, f . ing. fc , 1 
Nea RVED BY THE | were recalled with Snsbusiaan Toh ‘the 
8 


8 
PFs", | ’ ’ ite the purity of the string tone, there _ 
at the Tremont Theatre. was a lac of the brilliancy wien has been SYMPHONY CONCERT. Oe nanee, 
ann’s serenade for string orche 
stra 


PAN given to this wonderful tone picture by 
wi ss h c ‘—s f th other condor aw haa nent byte Mendolssohn’ demonstrated that the art of shad 
” ; eh ‘ce ; § . . ‘ shi . 
6 Symphony Concert—Success of Nhe | of both these Wagner numbers. Gi ohn's Scotch Symphony Excellently Ny yy in our great musical scoped Be 
Henschel Recitals—Notable Oratorto " | ; ven, but the Performance of the Wagnorian | for itself "bus tee as had not much to say 
WENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY. umber W ; or ltsei, but the second was deli 
as Extremely Poor and Misleading | extreme, and the pizzicati on tir dees 


Performances-The Kneisel and Ad- 
Ch rhe . to Those Wh j 7 : , 
odo Strings were ii ly 
not Know Wagner's Ideal. | the dainty bowines of aha ane against | 
, lolins. The 


 amowskl Quartet Concerts—Events Mendelasoh -_ Volk a 
endelssohn, ozart, olkmann an 

143 the Spring Keasebed Wagner Pleasingly Interpreted. ,Mendelasohn’s Scotch Symphony i | Waltz (spite of the rh: 

The patrons of the Symphony concerts The eymohonr concer’ sedutu’ ia péeartn . the most popular of the work is one iis fe tut aa, rnuapsodies of Eugene 
were afforded a rare treat in lastevening’s 44. sine <i Se aces go ted a ap par sees is acoubsediy the best of the Delibes could have willed at such us 
slecti ‘ ditto : at symphonie 7 But t br Fr Mh aa tnfinit 

, as ‘lection: Q 1 ie l “are. unr. 
ogramme, as the selections wer of un series remaining to be given, The offerings performance on Satu, s the master. Its I A a Whole serenade was well pla naa 
aturday was a notable sh that the eulogy of the aan 


“usnal interest and variety, excellent 4 : ae 
yesterday consisted of Mendelssohn's Anggghy ndlpecae pe pauntar and orchestra can forman ce could contig ice 

servedly praised. ‘The first move- | 2" the performance of the Wersdrae 

Cob ? agnerian | 


soloists took part and the performance of “Scotch” symphony, the andante and alle 
the several numbers was in the main ad- ro from Mozart’s concerto for flute and ment shows how Mend number 

mirable 7 } ; . ; pressed bv tl en elssohn was im. | P¢™ber was as poor as th 

: i" sarp, Volkmann's serenade of string or- nortl y the forbidding scenery of the numbers had been excellent é preceding 

Beginning his programme with the chestra, and “Wotan’s Farewell” and “Fire ae <¥ the deep clarinette notes (the baritone, Heinrich Meyn em The artistic 

“Scotch” symphony by Mendelssohn, Mr. Charm’ from “Die Walkuere.”’ the "eine eee ameau register’) have just | culean voise to cope withthe: the -her- 

Nikiseh afforded his audience an oppor- Mendelssohn’s familiar and always wel- | and athe Hen Fonte to portray this dark — Wotan’s ‘FKarewell,” and ai AE yg cig Gf 

: : : . , . in N ‘ . ry. ws 2 ¢ ; < c 
: : LOS tPA, 3 ; . oe as IWever ioht re motive was given j je , 

der the most favorable circumstances, and dial were the plaudits which rewarded its and does not seem a le nd Ms Slight blemish, re notive Was Plven in &@ Coarse and heavy’ 

his | f ti ‘k was thor hl performance preceding a logical sequence of the | @“8Uer, and very many of the le mah, 

reat bai 4 0 t 10 WO! was noroug } y ro A sXe ? ng matter. The sche : , : vanished . It Pe. ‘ 106 ert Motiwwen 

fhe concerto for flute and harp gave op- ness personified, its th waded is dainti- | This numl - iba tgty in the hurly-burly 

of characte pr S themes are full | 5° nber hus been performed in B 

acter, and their treatment is 7" vastly superior style before this Sete 

. : MIS, is 


d. There was a conservative follow- ~ 

enjoyed, There was & cor portunities for hearing two. of the most 
. e * > , ¢ 

soloists of Mr. Nikisch’s band, throughout masterly lonbivy o ni / ; 

asterly, Mendelssohn 19 | “(OUD!Y a pity to give it poorly, for the pub 

) - 


ing of accepted interpretations in the open- — popular 
jing movement which predisposed those yperes Mole, tlute, and H, Schuecker, harp. the only one of t} ' 
familiar with other porlormances of the Ach received a warm welcome and at | was able t > OF bhe German composers who lic have como toimagine that Wao 
i | aad tdci the close of their performance were Te- : able to attain the Scotch stvle in hi noise ahd deafening r , agner loved 
symphony in favor of the conctuctor’s ideas, — peatedly recalled. Mr. Mole’s exquisite | musical work. Beethoven. & * DiS) es “ecaeee Harter ing racket, and such | 
and when he maile a radical departure tones and perfect technique gave a charm Bruch, Franz and a hos A ee ee ent een te tate ue. ORLY Commvane 
, : lost of others have at- | 4 '°™ Bos their error In half ¢ 
| dozen Beyreut Rr east «le a 
| eyreuth performances I have not 


eee 
Se 
—_——_——— 
— 


' ; to Volkmann’s splendid concerto that tempted 
snst slaving the bivace, Ss ; . pted the ve ‘ awa fas 
from custom, in playing th ivace, hi revious. performances of the work duce enethice tht and have failed to pro- | 
audience was quite ready to, and did, ap- ere, excellent. as the were, had characteri rt ny hat could be called reallv | heard a tumult such as that of thi 
plaud the spirited fashion in which this not made manifest. Of Mr, Schuecker's ae Cee of Scotland; Mendelssohn | P&tauion. In the performance Bg 
” ng 7" : 4 harp playing only words of highest praise ej wever, here given OVC work no amount of entiusia ce of such a 
movement was given. The beautics ol the re to be said. The graceful passages in Which Hamish MacCun ® movement | of conductor Mee firtnteh verprininyck cost! 
. 1” ; . ‘ : Ne 1) * -™ _ N i AGL, ® « ‘O of . * . . Pree a 
-adagio were all made delightfully clear by , which the concerto @ ounds were played Scotch composer could nae yi tl other atone Paya a Rigas can sufiice to 
: ' . > 1 1 ‘ ft 4) : > . . ” . xX 3 r iad € é 7aX ) ) a a 6) " s 
Me. Nikisch, and the final movement was with exceeding delicacy, finish and expres: Inatter of national character ROBT, wt SNe b ther < Of the most careful driliing; 
| hie sion. ‘Che accompaniment finely and » Hagel haracter—it is Scotch ; ere must be the most perfec fh 
! age ee ler his skil paniment was finely an &ilageis. All thr Otcn as ost periect balance 
4180 given wil i rare success under DIS sale sympathetically played by the orchestra, delssohn sho. rough the symphony Men- many of the sub-themes will be dr 7 Or 
ful direction. The Volkmann serenade was plaved for whodwind pag 2 great fondness for the out, and such a rough performance an oc 
Following the symphony came the an- the first time by the Boston Symphony or- and clarinet ndin the finale the bassoon %2 Presuaut with meaning will canse NUSLC 
ante and allegro from Mozart’s concerto ghestra. It was given a magnificent per- arinette have some yery j who do not kuow ti ‘da » cause those 
| : art’s € a” ay rf yhrases to give: ie very important ,; cuow the ideal the ¢ 
} tiut 4 nad hy hr slaved by Messrs Mole formance, but failed to make ih farticularly I “i O “lve the yl; 8g r ‘ All | 4 “cy I ; . + , composer 
ah Y Oa arp, Di: } PDEIA De { bl : : : me » » I ay ing ol these Instr -_ c ned at to linapyine that VV y . 
‘and Schuecker, and these two men of the or- avorable impression upon the audience. lents Was especially good in this - a sort of musical ogre whod oA peeling. Mo 
Ghestra gave a splendid exhibition oftheir Although a scholarly composition there is a anuce,and as already intimat us perform-  o¢ fortigsimo ical ogre who dweltina palace 
‘Mont work ‘7 the performance of this tune- deal of sameness in it W 1ich is apt to be- work Was '& auce My ay intlinated, the entire O ortiSsimo dissouances. | 
‘fal number. M; Mole sang the beautilu come wearisome before the ending, Of the Two move ey he Louis C. Enson 
“theme of the andante upon, his flute with wee eee the waltz is rather the harp and yr hy nal concerto for —."Bravo Paderewski” : i 2: eH 
| fine expression, Sing. So : Ollowe and Me ‘SK was the crythat | 
‘ C . we : ; SA, Messrs. a 
h Meyer was the vocal soloist Schuecker and Molé won a triumph in a Cinen — every part of the Metropolitan © 
: : pera 
ouse, last Sunday night, as the 


«eel ig oo and he as . Mr. Heinric 
“x : »port im the equally ar- ores wr 
| atic harp playing 0 "Mr. BR nylon owe ‘che in the scenes from “Die Walkuere.”’ Mr, | work thatis by no means an i iri 
\allegro was brilliantiy interpreted by the | Heinrich 1s undoubtedly an able artist, and Of their playing only the INSPITIng One. | Polish virtuoso ended 
wo players, M. Mole excelling in all the | his voice is one which 1s usually heard with can be spoken, but y the highest praise | o¢ jj en the third movement 

ifliculf execution demanded in the flute pléasure. Unfortunately very little of his so much can- pe ce, ene composition not ye oucerto, and “Bravissimo Pader- 
Ait wiving a free, pure, true tone at ‘\¢ | singing was heard yesterday. The thun- oanee can be said. It was only piece ewskil’’ was the cry, and, when h 
Peete and displaying a mastery of the in- derous tones of the brasses, basses and casion in the first’ place, and Mozart | Herr Nikisch by the hand .. on 
n te dan “ ms. which Wagner so delighted in, were in f ver much inspired by the flute “and forward to share in the Danes toads ras 

act used i ae ¢ Sie: ' a ors, th 
sedit less than any other of the | Tedoubled. Paderewski then sured sea 


lighted all | 

Sri aver | much for his moderately strong voice. 

@ sang with a good deal of expression, great masters. It must be remembered also | Mr. Higginson’s orchestra and kissed hi 
s 


! 
- % 
: @ 
i | 


( 
strument that charmed and « 
‘who listened. sae sl on, | 
ade for string orches- | Sit 
, however, and received kindly recognition that both harp and flute have undergone hand several times to show his ia 
4 appreciation 


p welemann ® nb he third b 1 
“inumber, ana, 
ra in F major made the thirg numyes, ; . from the audience. radical changes si ’ 
ges since Mozart’s day, the | of their superb accompaniment. Sy thi 
. By s 


despite the fact that, aside from its thire on 
W ovement it is htthe more than @ study rhe Bee rollot announced for the next double-action har mtr ; 
the string players, it made a pleasing pompert is 88 follows: | Erard ie ‘eran yg through } good deed of Paderewski and the h 
9 | G | Hute ji , ae he Soehm | orcl symphony 
n 1834. A rchestra, $4275 goes int 
t the time that] Arch Fund completa. Mr. prthtetacy se 


affect and afforded a good contrast t ; 
8 otan’s Farewell’ and the “Fire Charm” | Eduond de rere hak po sos thi 
from “Die Walkure,” which made the last ; (First suas ra, 1S concerto was composed there existed 
selection on the evening's list. $.K. Paine. ; . Only Simon’s single-action ped: XIStC" | the orchestra on fre 
en Fo ich Meyn was the soloistin the | “Symphony No. 2, in Am jor, “In the Spring.” the old keyed flut pedal harp and | hotel re een are ee 
MRS ” ; Cie . : 9 er of Which ¢@ in i 
“Farewell,” and he met with fair success cas ie 1S Nee ee modulate ‘resi: moh are r whice Soma coral piphnrmanlies pyengdyse 
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player had scarcely to use the pedals at all. ———————_______ 


mental forces arrayed against him. His de- 
livery of the deciamatory measures of Wo- Spit 
acterized by intelligence and | stad e of such a handicap the woik was car- 
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The 21st concert of the Boston Sym- 


- phony Orchestra, given at Music Hall on 


Saturday evening, presented the follow- 
ing programme: Symphony No. 3, in A 
minor “Scotch,” Mendelssohn; andante 
and allegro, from concerto for flute and 
harp, Mozart: serenade, for string or- 
chestra, Volkmann; ‘“Wotan’s Fare- 
well’ and ‘Fie Charm,” from ‘‘Die Walk- 
ure,’ Wagner. The soloists were Mr. 
Charles Mcle, Mr. Heinrich Schnecker 
and Mr. Heinrich Meyer. ‘The music of 


Mendelssohn’s “Scotch’ symphony ex- | 


cited the enthusiasm of the audience, 


which was liberal with its applause. 


must ever command the attention of the » 
It was played with | 


The beautiful melodies and the exqui- 
site treatment displayed in this work 


musical listener. 
little or noregard for the necessity of 
contrast, being rasped and blowed after 
the now established standard of coarse- 
ness of Mr. Nikisch’s band. 

The scherzo was disjointed and lack- 
ing in precision, and the first movement 
and finale were rough and biatant. 
Mendelssohn indicated that the drums 


should be tuned to A and BK, which, by | 


the way, is a good idea, as the symphony 
isin A minor. 


~gome unknown party on the Transcript, 
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who hid behind a nom-de-plume, not | 


having the courage of his convictions, 
that Nikisch is a genius. Well, if a dis- 


regard of a composer’s indications is a 





sign of genius, the accusation must be 


admitted. On this same basis Nikisch’s 
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manner, not the fault of the composer, 
however, for it. wasa tinkling instru- 
ment in his day. Mr. Mole and Mr. 
Schnecker plaved with their well-known 


skill and were recalled with loud ap-— 
} | 


plause. 


The Volkmann Serenade is dry, com- | 


monplace music. There is a waltz move- 
ment in the piece that is agreeable 
enough, but so are hundreds of other 
waltzes that would not be permitted to 
appear upon the progranimes of the 
Symphony concerts. 

‘he concert ended with a most vio- 
lent. coarse and bombastic performance 
of the Wagner number, It was abso- 
lutely deafening in its racket. Mr. 
Mayer stood forth and heroically en- 
deavored to do his part in the cyclone of 


' disturbance, but he was distanced from 


the start. The concert was unnecessarily 
long. Nikisch show: little judgment in 
this particular. ‘The serenade should 
have been left out of the programine for 
more reasons than one, 

Next Saturday Professor 
“Spring Symphony” will be performed. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 
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the possibilities of 
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drummer must also be regarded as @ 
genius, for he disregards the composer’s 
request concerning the tuning ot the 
drums, and displays this genius upon 
about every opportunity that is pre- 
sented. Now on Saturday night he | 
tuned his drums to A flat and nearly to | 
E tlat, instead of A natural and E natural. 
Of course it» was rankly out of tune 
with the rest of the orchestra, but it ap- 
peared to be perfectly agreeable, how- 
ever. asfaras any sign of disturbance 
was indicated on the part of the genius 
posing on the two boxes. Now, Mr. | 
Schnecker’s harp was out of tune in the 
first movement of the Mozart piece, and 
it really seemed to annoy him, and to 
the extent that he took the opportunity 
before beginning the second movement 
to thoroughly tune his instrument, a 
most commendable performance upon 
his part, but he can never expect to 
ascend the pedestal of genius if heis as 
' particular as that, not if We is to remain 
inthe atmosphere that surrounds the 
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SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Condzuetor. 


AY. GONGERE. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


DVORAK., SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS. 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. PRELUDE AND FUGUE. 
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SEASON 1891-92. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 9, AT oS, 2. Ie. 


PROGRAMME. 
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| 
J. K. PAINE. SYMPHONY No. 2, in A major. ‘In the Spring.” | 
Introduction. Adagio sostenuto. THE DEPARTURE OF | 

WINTER. Allegro manontroppo. THE AWAKENING | 

OF NATURE. | 

2. Scherzo. Allegro. MAy NIGHT FANTASY. | 

3. Adagio. A ROMANCE OF SPRINGTIME. | 

. Allegro giojoso. THE GLORY OF NATURE. | 

| 

| 
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BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. “Egmont.” | 


to allow time to arrange the stage for the Handel and Haydn Society’s Concert, 


Norr. Next week’s Public Rehearsal will be held on Thursday Afternoon, | 
on Good Friday Evening. | | 
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2 oe tne aes seina ofthe f wr a obasent “od mometers. Louis C. Etson. audience of the season at the Music Hall | works and found that they were yates 
hi a Sout he presente & sumptucak | | on Saturday evening. 1t was as follows: | nificent proport Thar Gage || 
| The Symphony Concert. Overture,’ “Saknntala”  Gatdeeccn proportions, aud had been per- 

’ : ala, Goldmark; | formed under the baton of that great | 


gs music, but he presents a sumptuous or- 
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Spring” Symphony, No. 2, in A-major, | conducter, Theodore Thomas, he may | 
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“more thoroughly to the occidental mind than 
‘a faithful reproduction of Hindu themes ‘pg, Was: Overture, ‘‘Sakuatala,” Goldmark;, Sym- Beethoven. } h 
could do. Theovertureto “Sakuntala” once , phony No.2 in A, ‘In the Spring,” J.K. Paine; Over. : The remarkable feature of this 4 spate cae tpe 
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ceived a good performance; what there tality par So then, and cometbing too much of blatant arr of three years Mr. Nixisch has | capable of comprehending and interpret 

was of caprice in the interpretation seemed | noisiness at other times; but it was brilllantly playcd poppin a work of the most eminent | ingan author or in displaying his | pret- | 
of tone color. Mr. Paine’s fine merican composer, and more than ‘: ity to successfully do so, g his inabil- 
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_ obliterated dy their rich relations, the first 
violins. The climaxes which are so well jergistently disregarded in favor of the conductor » 
Not only this, but the er Buould have recognized at the very ' regardless of the composer’s indicati | 
exinuing of his engagement. and its effect was ruined. The marae | 


- worked up by the composer, also lost noth- {deas cf what they ought to be. 
e lovely echerzo and of the floale, 
- Prof. Paine’s “Spring” s&s eee : : 
f. Paine’s “Spring Symphony, in “in which Mr. Nikisch galloped off the 


gy he the performance. : temp), especially of 
jmost as much can be said of the “Eg- = were taken so rapidly that there was a:painful burry- 
“mont” overture, which was given with 8kurry on ine ver of ane players \0 bring ont it its spontaneit 
: , Jearly. The work has been much more Inteil- ane j ‘ : , 
great spirit, although its beginning was otes cle a s O or wpetter performed here than tt NS ae NA? city, its wealth of ideas and magnificent great theme of prais 
t free f reerat h t gently read and m I ts classic model of tl vi aise and 
not free fron exaggera ion. e overture eason this occasion. The “Kemont” overture was sand) . oi the highest form, thanksgiving in the last movem 
is of course, according to Goethe, and Mot- jhe pest played work of the concert, but Beethoven | stiue entirely upon the most exalted | marked Mono imosso e maestos ons 
ley’s unflattering picture of the hero is was again submitted to Mr. Niktech’s Improving pro- Plane of symphonic writing, thro erty rs Katia maestose, and 
widely departed from, but at least the voice = «ess, which has about passed its vexatious stage and 's | down the gauntlet t bre which appears three times, should in my 
boring amusing. ‘The programme for the next cov- Tide Seine’ a o. oO any work of its opinion be evidence enough to stamp the 
| 8 ever been co f it “ts 
: composed. incapacity of a conductor. ‘I'he inten- 
| 


of freedom is in the finale, and Beethoven, | ie prt 
‘more than any other composer, was the cert ls: Symphony in rs DAlbert, (iret me): ak: meat Piss 
: . ‘ ‘a lessandro, ande}; Suite from th ti rot. ne j : } gia " ; 
bard of liberty. It was refreshing, in this | speare’s Hamlet, Hepzenel, (firet time); aria from “a scinidat ry isa master in every form ‘tion of the composer is so evident and 
mposition, as wellas inthe so plainly indicated that even the merest | 


predominance; the phrase in the last | mrs. Georg Henschel 13 to be the soloist, and Mr. || art of modern orchestration i : 
measures (the final cadence) is one of the | penschel will conduct bis suite. rare gift is displayed in this MB oseg this | tyro of a conductor should comprehend | 
most characteristic piccolo touches ever | atin esi phony in’ pe é sym- the meaning. It matters little whether 
re a superb degree. Prof. Paine’s it be Nikischism or ignorance it is equal 
le symphony, however, fell into poor ly reprehensible. 


“written, yetin previous performances the 
Snapping runs on this instrument have : 
hands when Mr. Nikisch undertook its The Goidmark overture and the 


| 
| 
| 
been curbed and represses HC mutch, while | 
this time freedom shrieked (without any || Interpretation, for a n “s | : 
eng Kosciusko) to her heart’s content. '| less and misconceived presets BO, OGTO.)” DOCHROVOR OVErtElS WOre Harn aa 
~ Prof. Paine’s spring symphony is as yet wedi tae Dp mancecould to the coarse grinding of Nikisch’s 
the best work in this torm which America : | hp ave been expected froin the ; grist mill, and the public will have to 
has produced. It is not so great a work as || a0 vg OL an orchestra that formerly | wait for some other hand to set 
ee cack of Perey I hold he | stipe SO alan ran as did our local organi- | gauge if the more refined brand i de 
> vne gh water mark O merican Music | ion. ' S symphony has been played irab] In th | ‘ : - 
but it is shapely, has well contrasted here under rs , . sirable. in the mean time the judicious 
themes, is developed ‘with musicianly ‘| Th " aoe clrection of Prof. Paine, | grieve. Concerning this performance of 
’ aye eodore ‘thomas, Curl Zerrahn and / Pp PR OF 
skill, and displays more versatility than |S illaee Si aeieaaden ie nd | Prot. Paine’s symphony, Mr. Woolf of 
any native symphony. It was but just that Mr. Bernard Listemann, and as the | the Gazette says the ‘‘composer’s i 
pa Boston orchestra sens regoguize | pen conductors named played it inac- | were persistently disregarded in he ee 
American music in a4 wor vy its leading | cordance with the composer’s ideas and — oles 
representative, yet I wish that another | indications, we have hadagood model reg oany 9% : peg of what they ought 
symphony by one of the best of the younger | resented “of | it oO be. r.Hale of theJournal says “‘the 
composers in Boston, Mr. Templeton | ae of its worth and beauties. symphony was read carelessly almost 
troug, had not been foreed to go to | hia has been much saidin the public recklessly; little attention was paid to 
New A ie and 5 Page * som el its | prints ng ay Nikisch’s ability to the wishes of the composer. The tempi 
first performance. e Spring Symphony |, comprehend an interpret a composer, ; r 
he been much better played in this city and he has been most severely arraigned of Prof. Paine was not respected. 
es ag we Peet | oe gned Piano was mezzo forte and fort 
than it was on this occasion ; the agio for the vulgarities of his efforts with the | fortissimo. The bal Orle was 
ing natant work. yo gos classics. ‘was so neglected ons shar ha gp 
4 P r o , e e e 
so effective, : There has been some doubt whether | often wholly lost. Cal eck was 
thi ' : y aim cantabile was 
A@nale was S$ misrepresentation of great com- | fretted into spasmodic eruption. In- 
posers is a matter of a coarse individu- genious and delicate figuration was 


ality or of ignorance. To such anex- '‘oughiy hurried over.” ™M 
. ™ ° Af , J 3 r. E > 
ving, a p= ad ga bg Re , tent has this reprehensible display been $90, Of the Advertiser says that 
this ‘Meno Mosso, e. | exhibited by Mr. Nikisch that, to quote PR aig alot cet mae Yds tap majesty became 
es does this occur, — the criticism of the eminent critic of the oh Camabu abieater earkoet Ok 2 Bioje- | | 
Saturday -Evenitg Gazette, “it has nate isthe composer who trusts to neh | 


and three ae hi it. oy arded. — 

What shou ave been majesty became | = passed its vexatious stage and is becom- ands a revelation of his geni W 

x it é . _bluster and even the ANegro j ? -% rl our minds turu back to the lie hen | | 

- Giotoso . became a wild Allegro Furioso. ne emusin g.” When Mr. N ikiseh first tistic, conscientious cad ar tee a 
time viril interpretation under the baton 
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The twenty-second Symphony programme 
was well made up, but it represented in its 
performance that Sir Oracle determination of 
Mr. Nikisch to have the music he chooses 
given according to his fantasy and his obsti- 
nacy. Itisa thousand pities that Mr. Hig- 
ginson— whose noble initiative and sustaining 

ower in the matter of these concerts cannot 

e too much commended or too well remem- 
bered—cannot make up his mind to replace 
his too bumptious conductor with a man who 
knows more and is consequently more reason- 
able. If an actor were to play Ham/et in top- | 
boots and spurs, read “To Be or Not to Be” | 
like a comedy soliloquy and slay Laerdes with | 
a navy revolver, the general sense would rebel 
and general indignation would put down such | 
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Parent Value the playe 
“Spring” symphony, which is one of the illus- worke in brass, sufte Serelaca” was | | 
th gag trations which its author has given of the er there was r ness, | 
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S COME chests 
unc and refinement foser’s evident intentions and clear indica- pea. 
I s works The programme performed ae : il ic 


in Music Hall at the 22d of the pre Paks 
son’s concerts by the Boston Syr 


a © » . 


vhich hi | tions. 

” sy 2 | a ily a grand | The programme for tonight isa notable 
nd the oftener is hoard the | one. It begins with Schumann’s first ne Hoven a tga | 
y programme music, symphony, and it ends with the u at there mi serie with t cape, Unt 

: t ~ “Oberon” overture. The central number will ) | raat ect, 
iw : be the suite from Mr. Henschel’s incidental 
x music to “Hamlet,” which the composer will 
conduct—won’t he get a reception, though !— 
it and each side of this will be placed large airs 
8 || from Handel’s “Alessandro” and Massenet’s 
“Ferodiade,” which Mrs. Henschel will sing. 
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a made interesting by the. generally | 
sapere wit the pe —_ of dast lent way in which the fs nili ia ar ‘seleetic 
sider the t Pith were played under Mr, Nikiseh’s dit ae 
day. soon agen nomean i The “Sakuntala” overture be nth 
| : gramme, and this wonderfr ly 
tone coloring was given » wi fis 
fect throughout, the orchestra showing 
aero direction hai 3] ie det ir na it 
, wh ich 
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Hi Neate AMREN DAVENPORT. The twenty-second Symphony programme | : 
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agg Aes is 3 | sented a programme of excellence, notwith- 
hhc. eines eee aa, PARTTea was well made up, but it represented in its | 
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Symphony Concert. 


ae rer rod in hee | ae the fact that the numbers were all 

> RR “*ica % | performance that Sir Oracle eterinination ee ae . familiar ones, and rarely has the orchestra ap- 
ECHOeS from Last Night S : om Nikisch to have the music he chooses Symphony Concert of | beared to such advantage. Goldmark’s "Sak 
Bete | given according to his fantasy and his obsti- : 7 | 


Se i Uuntala” overture, John K. Paine’s syYm- 
|nacy. Itis a thousand pities that Mr. Hig- : . : “Phony, “In the Spring,” consisting of five 
| ited ents noble initiative and sustaining | Saturday : Evening. ‘movements —the departure of winter, the 
| power in the matter of these concerts cannot | ‘awakening of nature, May night fantasy, 


Summer Opera: at the Tremont—Vocal | be too much commended or too well remem- 1] | -& Tomance of springtime, and eng 


glory of nature—with Beethoven's **Eymon 
| d | t t IR citals. 5 Batee—~Cennet MERE BP Nis taled to replace The programme of the twenty-second Sym- | overture, served io ake this concert one of 
and instrumental he 


his too bumptious conductor with a man who | phony concert, given in Music Hall Saturday the or | Snjovavle of the course. 7 bes 

is consequently more reason- evening, was as follows: ace Of & soloist was a most refreshing 
Be , — If an alate a play Hamlet in top- | Overture, “ Sakuntala”.... ss eececsscccecses. Goldmark } 8S. 88 the opportunities for. nearing the 
a ’ ic——-H psp " d “To Be or Not to Be” | pymphony No. 2 Spring” Paine | to brin Pour ite ‘beet ponte "haves ke Bn — 
Damrosch’s Orchestra Harmonic &P- || boots and spurs, rea i | te ¢ est pointe Have been tare. 
bees like a comedy soliloquy and slay Laer?es with I} 


i rs | Ba 16 best number, if there could be a choice in 
pace e penings and Announcements. a navy revolver, the general sense would rebel 
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ewe : a performance of such uniform merit, was 
: : ' 7 This programme does not call for extended | thesymi h oiny, “In the Spiing.” Itis a grand 
‘ . and general indignation tga ae ey 1 | + fiteab tor the numbers are familiar. aed The tegen anil ) for brillianey of orchesiration, 
ae ‘ ej ion” instantly. Unfortunately,a Mermaia,” one of the orchestr: niSion den ne Btadations of tone aud pre- 
+ There were no novelties on the pro an “interpretatio bh askin Hes ket | Edt dd Mihalovicl tral ballades of | €18100 in the solo instruments. 

@ramme of yesterday's symphony concert, || large part of the Symphony au | chats ce aovich, was announced and re- | 


‘Pex ; ?; - | pevext week’s public rehearsal will take pla 
but the familiar offerings, splendidly played || know what is right—they attend the sag ie | hearsed ; the Beethoven overture was substi- | Toursday a.ternvon, insiead of Friday, an 
by Mr Nikisch’s band, proved thoroughly |! in the hope of learning—and another large | tuted for it, and the ballade of the Slavonic | the programme for both Thursday afternoon 
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‘welcome to the large assemblage. ‘‘The |} part do not dare to protest. But the wrong | romposer disappeared, as the boy Xury in Rob. | 2!4 evening will consist of D’Albert’s syin- 
-welcom | 


‘nop hy } : 4 phony in F major, Op.4, first timein Ainerica; 
| ‘ Hs Oo may become Ir inson Crusoe, The performance of th > 
Mermaid,” a ballade for orchestra, by Ed- |] Mr. Nikisch is allowed to d y | D é numbers 


“hs | f th tlandel’s aria, “Alessandro”; Henschel’s suite 
‘mond de Mihalovich, was promised for a] reparable, unless at great cost of pains anc | or a 1e Programme was not wholly Satisfactory; | from ihe music to Shakspere’s “Hamlet,”’ 


, | ah er | and here the conductor was chiefly in fault. Hi vriiten for Beerbohm Tree; Massenet’s aria 
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 Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, J. K. | tala,” which, being purely romantic, might | ata 
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, ; d t me injection of fantastic personality, : | St. 
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} twenty-second Symphony concert was 


‘give pin Music hall Saturday evening, April 
his was the programme: 


mark. Overture. ‘“Sakuntala.’’ 
i a 18. - Symphony No, 2, in A- major. 
ae : e Spring. | 
«4, Introduction. Adagio sostenuto. 
eee The Departure of Winter. 
Alles Oo mas nn pees, The 
wakening of Nature. 
2. Scherzo. Allegro. May Night 


3. Adagio. "A Romance of Spring- 
me, 
ce 4, Allegro giojoso. The Glory of 
eet ature. 
sthoven. Overture, “Egmont.’’ 


‘ " yyerture is a remarkably fine one, and 


i 3. happily conceived, ingeniously worked 
richly orchestrated and quite fascinating. 


-one of the very best of modern composers. 


it is music after Mr. Nikisch’s own heart, it 
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ssymphony, a noble, manly composition, 


ld be ‘80 considered in any country; and is not a young composer, yet he is, comparatively 
lating from an American it should receive | .,eaking, unknown. He has written many works 
armest commendation and praise from | which seem to have shared the same fate that has 
yeople which itis possible to bestow. Itis | overtaken those of—well, of 
fascinating piece; is not interesting as | instance. They 
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cert. The tale of Hindu mythology concerning , 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, In Music Fall, last even. | acteristic of the composer's second mé 


| ing those of its models, is_ proof sufficient of the 


glowing colors, resplendent with beauties | that the one announced may be given before the 
| divine. All credit and praise is due | season closes. te 

poser, Mr. J. K. Paine. Itreceived’ — 

‘treatment at the hands of Mr.'Nikisch. 

‘regard for American composers would 


ing, was: Overture, ‘'Sakuntala,” Goldmark; Sym. 
phony No. 2 in A, "In the Spring,” J. K. Paine; Over. 
‘ture “Egmont,” Beethouver. The* Sakuntala” overture 


was read with something too much of sickly sent! 
tality now and then, and eometbing too much of biseaed 
noisinegs at other times; but it was brilllantly played 
and with much richness of tone color. Mr. Paine’s fine 


this beautiful maiden, certain phases of whose | 


life are portrayed in Goldmark’s music, is well | 
known, apd nothing more need be said except. 
that the performance was fine, both technically 
and dramatically considered. It was a_ pleasure 
to hear Professor John K. Paine’s ‘‘Spring” sym- 
phony once more and an added pleasure to dis- 
cover that this admirable work, written and first 
performed in 1880, still holds its own as one of the 
strongest orchestral compositions that have yet 
come from the hand of an American composer. 
There can be no doubt about its sterling worth. 
That Professor Paine could have adhered 
so closely to the classic symphonic form, and yet 
have produced a work so full of buoancy and 
melody, so picturesque in treatment, without its 
pages being subject to the charge of freely suggest- 


pal! to the composer’s time Indications and dynamic 


the custom unhappily prevalent at thee 
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persistently disregarded in favor of the conductor's 


tempi, eapecially of the lovely scherzo and of the fin 
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were taken 50 rapidly that there was &.painful burry- 
skuryy On the part of the players io bripg out all the 


wason this occation. The “Kgmont” overture was 
the best played work of 

nature of his musical ability. It is true that there Was again submitted 10 Mr, ‘Mintesh's’iovecton one 
are moments when his _ inspiration seems 

to have failed him, when his 
presentation of his ideas seems a 


trifle pedantic and diffuse. One feels this at times 


becoming amusing. The programme 3- 
cert is; Symphony in F, ‘DA lbert ty Ren 
seanel taunt eee ve from the music to Shak- 
in the development of the first allegro, in the ‘Herodiade,” i aseanes: wk fi mg “Oem? Wate 
treatment of the broad and beautiful theme of Mrs. Georg Henschel ia to be the soloist, and Mr-. 
the adagio, oy even le ete _— of = » tenschel will conduct bis suite. 
th an re and triumphant euding. 0 . 10n oe 
strengt De To almost pcataiae activity, relieved Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| by reposeful passages, charming in thought and The programme of the twenty-second concert, 
execution, and the spirit of unity which per- | given in the Music Hall last Saturday evening 
vades the entire work easily command attention, | was as follows: ram! 
and preserve one’s ypeet serchite phon > The | * eroey -ei 5 dod to He ets nea | 
' smooth, expressive and brilliant performance, and ae ture to VBar eet; “In the Spring.” 
the fidelity with which Mr. Nikisch adhered to Gece tans wverkure to, "Ragman : 
the spirit and letter of the score, gave evidence of solo: for inched erent aeneat & 
tne «Pi preparstion. Kach movement was heartily ik Sp BY aa much thanks! Goldmark’s 
appreciated, and the close of the symphony was_ b = . : wane recmaly & dovelty-—indeed, 
‘ehowed by prolonged applause. Another over- we believe it was given no less than six times the 
ture made the third and concluding number, | rst season it was brought out here, by the Har- 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont.” The withdrawal | vard Musical Association, under Mr. Zerrahn— __ 
ofa ballade for orchestra, “The Mermaid,” by | neither is it the strongest work in the world. | 
Edmond de Mihalovich, which was at first an- We remember being lately in a company of mu 
nounced for this concert, caused disappointment. siclans who all agreed that the “Sakuntala” 
Mibalovich is, if we mistake not, a Bohemian. He marked about the lowest point attainable by a 
composition that one would care to listen to | 
| “sag than once. Still, it is not disagreeable 
n thematic material, and is really gor- 
geous in orchestration. We have often | 
thought that a _ tolerably high pitch of 
human well-being might be reached by 
listening to this overture, while looking at ' 
the old “Black Crook” prismatic fountain, and 
thinking of nothing at all. Its oriental sensu- 
ousness would set off that shifting play of | 
bright color to fine advantage. But at acon- 
cert, with nothing more poetic than a lot of 
electric lights staring you out of countenance 
you do begin to tire of it especially after - 
having heard it numberless times. Yet 
it was made interesting, and even exciting ¢ 
last Saturday eyening by the incomparably 
superb way the orchestra played it under Mr. 
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Bruckner, for 
have been published, have ex- 
cited great interest among musicians, have been 


have been practically dropped. It is to be hoped 


Gericke; and we are. fully persuaded that Mr, 
_ Gericke, as an old and intimate friend ef Gold, 

mark’s, took it just the way the composer in-. 
persed itto go, But this does not trouble us in 
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least; it is a work of no earthly importance, 


symphony gave much delight in the rehearin : 
would bhuve given more if due attention hac’ been 
marks. As it was, the cOMmpo.e1’8 ideas, according to | 


ideas of what they ought to be. Not Only this, but the! 


otes Clourly. The work bas been much more intelli. ° 
gently readand much better performed here than it” 


ess, which has about passed iis vexatious stage and fs | 
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pianoforte and organ works, and his “Mass in. 


D.”” Indeed, Mr. Paine seems to’ stand a mo ‘ 
alone among American composers, in that he 
an absolutely individual style 


~ distinctly has 
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and aecent of his own; no doubt, there are in” 


sixteenth notes, at the beginning of the first 
Allegro ma non troppo, smack strongly of B ot-, 
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| ils symphony certain things which recall de. 

vices employed by other composers before him. — 
For instance, those four half-notes (E, D, B.D). 
that become eight quarter notes, then sixteen’ 
eighth notes, and at last thirty-two swittanaa! 


hoven. But this is only a .deévice, a trick ot 


character, and often their rhythm, are esse 
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much genial beauty in this symphony, 


rhythm, of which Beethoven may have been 
fond, but for which no composer could take outa. 
copyright. Mr. Paine’s themes, their melo fic 


; tially his own, and very seldom recall any o hae 
composer ; you are free to like them or not, a8 
the case may be, but their thoroughly personal’ 


and individual cut is indisputable. There fs. 


_ that is strong and forcible, side by side: ith | 4 
good deal that seems obscure and rather fare 


fetched. The Scherzo, with its lovely Trio, 
seems tous the most wholly fine of the four 
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movements; but there is great beauty, too, in i. 


the first movement, and the opening theme of | 
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the Finale is delightful. The grandiose 
theme of this Finale we like less, although it 3 
would be hard to say exactly whatin it fails to. 


satisfy us. The symphony was admirably 
played and loudly applauded. a 

Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture was grandly 
given, although wecannot like the very mod- 
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phony, which is sheer tossing up of caps 4 
shouting; and it seems to us that this Coc 

the “Egmont” overture is one of those tim 
We are sorry to differ with Mr. Nikisch so often — 
on this matter of “reading’;” there even. 
moments when we heartily wish that Wagner. 
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had never written that infernal pamphlet — 
“Ueber das Dirigiren,” much good as there is 
in it, too. Me ee me | 
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_ dro;” Henschel, suite from the music to 
speare’s “Hamlet” (conducted by the composer); - 
Massenet, aria from ‘‘Hérodiade;” Weber, over- 
turato “Oberon.” Mrs. George Henschel will. 
be the singer. wal 
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Beethoven. 
The overture 
is by one of the very best of modern composers. 
It is happily conceived, ingeniously worked 
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“quite char d the noble theme | THE SYMPHONY, Crers- 
“the final movement was brought out wi P 1 Sek 
grand effec ~ Allin all, the symphony has | Goldmark’s now familiar overture to ‘*Sakun- 
js Eg ek lS PRI an that | tala” was the first ber on the programme of 
“never had a better performance than that | ‘4/8 was the lirst number Pros 
given it on this occasion. . | the twenty-second symphony rehearsal and con- 
_ Asatisfying interpretation of the famil- | cert. The tale of Hindu mythology concerning 
jar Sh mag overture au nee ans eee, this beautiful maiden, certain phases of whose 
gramme, and left a very pleasant impres- || ,. ee ioies ka 2 

By oy (ie life are portrayed in Goldmark’s music, is well 
HQ of the evening's concert, ' known, apd nothing more need be said except 


Next Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. y 3 
‘Henschel appear, the former taking his old || that the performance was fine, both technically 
“place at the conductor’s desk to direct the || and dramatically considered. It was a_ pleasure 
to hear Professor John K. Paine’s ‘‘Spring” sym- 


first, American performan a's — from 

his amilet’ music, an ® latter con- | , y . and ; added pleasure to dis- 
oeert oe 6 Ala ‘9 | phony once more and an added pleas dis 
\ puting arias from @/essandro and cover that this admirable work, written and _ first 
% performed in 1880, still holds its own as one of the 


q derodiade.”’ 
'. The public rehearsal, it should be noted, Ut 
strongest orchestral compositions that have yet 

come from the hand of an American composer. 


pe be given on ‘Thursday, instead of Fri- 
a There can be no doubt about its sterling worth. 


ay afternoon, the coming week. 
: That Professor Paine could have adhered 
so closely to the classic symphonic form, and yet 
have produced a work so full of buoancy ana 
melody, so picturesque in treatment, without its 
pages being subject to the charge of freely suggest- 
ing those of its models, is proof sufficient of the 
nature of his musical ability. It is true that there 
moments when his’ inspiration seems 
have failed him, when his 
presentation of __his ideas seems a 
trifle pedantic and diffuse. One feels this at times 
in the development of the first allegro, in the 
treatment of the broad and beautiful theme of 
the adagio, and even in the finale, in spite of its 
i strength and fire and triumphant euding. On 
» the ather band its almost restless activity, relieved 
t by reposeful passages, charming in thought and 
 exeention, and the spirit of unity which per- 
vades the entire work easily command attention, 
'and preserve one’s interest throughout. The 
The Glory Of §gmooth, expressive and brilliant performance, and 
the fidelity with which Mr. Nikisch adhered to 
the spirit and letter of the score, gave evidence of 
Each movement was heartily 
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Overture. “Sakuntala.”’ 
mphonv No, 2, in A major. 


“Inthe Spring.” . 
1. Introduction. Adagio sostenuto. 
The Departure of Winter. 
Allegro ma non troppo. The 
Awakening of Nature. __. 
2. Scherzo. Ailegro. May Nigh 


Fantasy. , 
3. Adagio. A Romance of Spring: 


ime, e P 
. 4, Allegro g10jOSO. 


Nature. is 
Overture. ‘Egmont. 


is a remarkably fine one,and careful preparation. 
appreciated, and the close of 
followed by prolonged applause. 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Kgmont.” The 
| Edmond de Mihalovich, which was at first an- 
nounced for this concert, caused disappointment. 
Mibalovich is, if we mistake not, a Bohemian. He 
is not a young composer, yet he is, comparatively 
speaking, unknown. He has written many works 
which seem to have shared the same fate that has 
overtaken those of—well, of Bruckner, for 
instance. They have been ee hae 
pets si rreat i est among musicians, ha , 
ee! ee maeionl world st large, bd’ _ ci erormed under distinguished auspices, and then 
musically educated and refined, it shinesout | jaye been practically dropped. It is to be hoped 
with glowing colors, resplendent with beauties | that the one announced may be given before the 
ofthe art divine. All credit and praise is due | season closes. 

the composer, Mr. J. K. Paine. Itreceived — 

good" treatment at the hands of Mr. Nikisch. 

Mot » regard for American composers would 

ha re a tendency to encourage those who are 

‘nOw lost in oblivion for the want of patronage | 

and kindly sympathy. 

10 Beethoven overture was remarkably 


‘was faultlessly performed. 
’ The symphony, a noble, manly composition, 
would be so considered in any country; and | 
emanating from an American it should receive 
the warmest commendation and praise from 
our people which itis possible to bestow. It is 
not a fascinating piece; is not interesting as 
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A8 it was, the compo.ei’s ideas, according to 
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the custom unhapplly prevalent at these concerts, wer 
persistently disregarded in favor of the conductor’ 
Ideas of what they ought to be. Not only this, but th 
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pianoforte and organ works, and his "Mass in 
D.” Indeed, Mr. Paine seems to stand almost 
alone among American composers, in that he. 
distinctly has an absolutely individual style 
a and accent of his own; no doubt, there are in 
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The work has been much more Intelli-°| fond, but for which no composer could take outa 


: | copyright. Mr. Paine’s themes, their melodic 
Character, and often their rhythm, are essen- 


Was again submitted to Mr. Nikiech’s improving pro. ~ tially his own, and very seldom recall any other 


es, Wolch has about passed lis vexatious stage and } 
becoming amus<ine. 
Ceri is: Sympheny in F, D’Albert, 
“Alessandro,” Handel; 
speare’a Hamiet, Henschel, (first time); 
‘Herodiade,” Massenet; overture, 
rs. Georg Heuschel is to be the 
fenschel will conduct bis suite. 
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| Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the twenty-second concert 
| liven in the Music Hall last Saturday evening 

, s fo} , ; 
_ was as follows: 5 


b ~ ¥ fi vy? ’ 
soldmark : Overture to “Sakuntala,”’ ; 

aine: Symphony No, 2, ia A mator, “In the Syringe” 
Beethoven: Overture to “Egmont.” Pbeing. 


Once more @ symphony concert without a 
Solo; for which much thanks! Goldmark’s 
; 99 : 
é‘ Sakuntala 18 net precisely a novelty—indead, 
we believe it was given no less than six times the 


first season it was brought out here, by the Har- | 


vard Musical Association, under Mr. Zerrahn— 
neither is it the strongest work in the world. 
We remember being lately in a company of mu 
sicilans who all agreed that the “Sakuntala” 
marked about the lowest point attainable by a 
composition that one would care to listen to 


_ more thanonce. Still,it is not disagreeable | 


in thematic material, 
<eous in orchestration. 
thought that a tolerably high pitch of 
human well-being might be reached by 
listening to this overture, while looking at 
the old “Black Crook” prismatic fountain, and 
thinking of nothing at all. Its oriental sensu- 
ousness would set off that shifting play of 
bright color to fine advantage. But at acon- 
cert, with nothing more poetic than a lot of 
electric lights staring you out of countenance, 


and is really gor- 
We have often 


you do begin to tire of it especially after * 


having heard it numberless times. Yet 
it was made interesting, and even exc iting 
last Saturday evening by the incomparably 
superb way the orchestra played it undor Mr. 
Nikisch. He takes it very differently from Mr. 
Gericke; and we are fully persuaded that Mr, 
Gericke, as an old and intimate friend ef Gold, 
mark’s, took it just the way the composer in- 
tended it to go, But this does not trouble us in 
the least; it is a work of no earthly importance, 


Lhe programme tor the next c3n- 
(first time); Aria 
Sulte from the music to Shuk- 
arin from 
*Odceron,” Weber. 

cololst, and Mr, 


8 composer; you are free to like them or not, as 
the case may be, but their thoroughly personal 
and individual cut is indisputable. There is 
much fenial beauty in this symphony, much 
that is strong and forcible, side by side with RY 
good deal that seems obscure and rather far- 
_' fetched. The Scherzo, with its lovely Trio, 
| Seems tous the most wholly fine of the four 
|; movements; but there is great beauty, too, in 
the first movement, and the opening theme of 
the Finale is delizhtful. The grandiose second 
theme of this Finale we like less, although it 
would be hard to say exactly whatin it fails to 
Satisfy us, The symphony was admirably 
played and loudly applauded. 
| Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture was grandly 
| given, although we cannot like the very mod- 
| 6rate tempo, especially the over-moderate be- 
ginning, of the Coda. Look at the matter in 
. what light we may, wecannot but feel thata 
| Beethoven Allegro con brio, at the close of a 
brilliant overture, ought to go with more head- | 
| long impetuosity. And then, that beginning | 
_ the climax slow, and gradually increasing the 
. Speed as it goeson,it is utterly needless; we 
went to feel the kettle boiling from the first | 
| 


' three beats. Nodoubtit may be claimed that 
Mr. Nikisch’s tempo gives more dignity to 
this glowing peroration; but Beethoven had 

, that of the ancient Greek in him that he was, 
at times, willing to throw dignity to the dogs, 
asin the last Prestissimo of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, which is sheer tossing up of caps and 
shouting; and it seems to us that this Coda of. 
the Egmont” overture is one of those times. 
We are sorry to differ with Mr. Nikisch so often 
on this matter of “reading;” there are even — 

moments when we heartily wish that Wagner 
had never written that infernal pamphlet 

‘ “Ueber das Dirigiren,” much good as there is 
in it, too. 

The next programme is: D’Albert, symphony | 
in F major, op, 4; Handel, aria from “Alessan- | 
dro;” Henschel, suite from the music to Shak- | 

| Speare’s “Hamlet” (conducted by the composer); | 

| Massenet, aria from ‘‘Hérodiade;” Weber, over- — 
ture to “Oberon.” Mrs. George Henschel will | 
be the singer. 
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SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 1, in B flat, op. 38. 


Andante un poco maestoso.—Allegro molto vivace.— 
Larghetto._ Scherzo, molto vivace with Trio I. & Trio IT. 
Allegro animato e grazioso. 


HANDEL. ARIA. ‘‘Alessandro.’’ 


HENSCHEL. SUITE from the Music to SHAKESPEARE’S 
**HAMLET,’’ op. 50. 


a) Prelude. (Hamlet.) 

b) Prelude to Act II. (Ophelia.) 

c) Interlude. (Act III.) and Pastorale. (Act V.] 
d) Prelude to Act IV, (Ophelia’s death.) 


There is.a willow grows aslant a brook. 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
There, on the pendant bows her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke. 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fellin the weeping brook, Her clothes spread wide 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element; but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 


€) Danish March. 
(First performance in America. Conducted by the Composer. ) 


MASSENET. ARIA from “HERODIADE.” 
OVERTURE. “Oberon.’’ 


SOLOIST: 
MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


The performance of the D/ALBERT SYMPHONY announced for this Concert, is un- 
avoidably postponed, on account of the non-arrival of the Orchestral parts from Europe. | 
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MENSCHEL. SULTE from the Music to 


“HAMLET,” op. 50. 
Prelude. (Hamlet.) 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
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In considering Mr. Henschel’s “Hamlet”. 
suite, which had the central place on the 
twenty-third Symphony programme, the fact 
should be kept in mind that this music was 
written fora theatre and should not be subject- 
ed to as exigent examination as if it had been 
composed independently and for the concert- 
room. Not only is the best theatre band less 
in numbers and effect to a full concert orches- 
tra, but the time assigned to its share in a 
composite performance is necessarily limited 


| conductor’s personal notions. [It may be 

noted in passing that this symphony was | 

given because the parts for Mr. D’Albert’s, 

| which had been promised, did not arrive in | 
time, and that Mr. Henschel conducted his | 
suite and had nothing less than an ovation | 
from the audience.] Mrs. Henschel sang airs | 
from Handel’s “Alessandro” and Massenet’s 

course with too little power for the hall. the 
The season will end tonight with Haydn’s 

G-minor and Brahms’s first symphonies, with 

a Paganini violin concerto for Mr. Kneisel 

sandwiched between them. 


in conformity to the prime requirements of |~ 


the stage. If the composer of music for a 


spectacle or a standard drama outlines moods | 


and suggests characters which are ultimately 
to be shown in words and acts, or accompanies 
them allusively, he has done his. duty; if his 
music will bear translation to an entirely dif- 
ferent locale and environment, he has suc- 
ceeded in doing more than this. Nobody, we 
are sure, would be more prompt than Mr. 


Henschel to say this “Hamlet” music, pre- 


pared under commission to introduce and ac- 
company certain parts of the play, is just 
what he would have made it if he had set out 
de proprio motu and under inspiration, as one 
might say, to create a suite or fantasy after 
Shakespeare. That it maintains itself so 
well, indicates so clearly those elements of 
the tragedy with which it is to be connected, 
and is wrought out in such excellent and mu- 
sicianly ways, is in itself high praise and 
honor. ‘To ask from it the fulness of a free 
composition and the expansion of unrestricted 
time, is unreasonable. Ali the same, we should 
like to hear it as it was meant to be heard, 
with theinfluences of speech and action blent 
into its own, before judging it absolutely. 
But if it be not inspired, it is certainly well 
moulded upon substantial and sensible sub- 
jects, and the chief exception that criticism 
can find with it is its brevity of development, 
its occasional slight weakness of assertion, 
and its narrow range of effect inscoring. The 
| suite includes a general introduction of varia- 
| ble character, preparatory to the presentation 
of the fluctuant Prince of Denmark; a softer 
and sweeter prelude to the second act, in- 
tended to be typical of Ophelia, although we 
thought it somewhat sombre and dense for 
this; an interlude, relative to the first pre- 
lude, preceding the third act; an elegiac in- 
troduction to the fourth act, significant of 
Ophelia’s fate, and'a pastoral episode follow- 
ing it, indicative of the calm, rural] nature of 
the churchyard, together with a Danish march 
for some professional purposes. The music 
is honest and interesting, and ought to be of 
unusual value in its place, besides showing 
the knowledge and care of the wise student 
of orchestral scores. The other instrumental 
numbers were the “Oberon” overture, in a 
generally commendable reading, and Schu- 
mann’s first symphony, some parts of which 
were admirably done, while others were harsh, 
hard and almost pugnaciously assertive of the 
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TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT. 


The twenty-third concert by the Symphony 
orchestra was given in Music hall Saturday, 
April16. The programme: 


Schumann. ick Some No. 1, in B flat, op. 


invention. 


Andante un poco maestoso.—Al- 
legro molto vivace.— Larghet- 
to —Scherzo, molto vivace with 
Trio I’ & Trio IL—Allegro 
abimato 6 grazioso. 

Aria. ‘“‘Alessandro.”’ 
Suite from the Music’ to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet,’’ op.50. 

(First performancein America. Conducted by 

7 the Composer.) 

| Massenet. Aria from ‘‘Herodiade,”’ 

_ Weber. Overture. ‘Oberon.”’ 

Soloist: Mrs. Georg Henschel. 

The Schumann Spring symphony is, per- 
haps, the most melodiously beautiful of all 
this celebrated author’s compositions. We are 
told it was written at that happy period of his 
life, on the eve of his marriage with that re- 
markable woman and renowned pianist, Clara 
Wiek. He had met with great opposition from 
the stern old father, because he looked upon 
Schumann as a nobody who had never done 
anything, and, in his opinion, never would. 
Schumann, put to his mettle, composed this 
Symphony and, through its beauties and suoc- 
cess, gained the father’s consent to marry the | 
daughter. This music is such as to prove at- | 
tractive to all classes of music lovers. There 
seems to be no use in expending powder on | 
Mr. Nikisch’s overwrought, bombastic, brass- 
band noise, for he does not heed the united 
efforts of the critics who have kindly suggested 
that he modify his ideas and discriminate be- 
tween mere noise 4nd music. However, as 
most of the critics are consistent, they will con- | pl 
tinue to offer their advice and no doubt Mr. 

Nikisch will continue to disregard it. The 
first movement of the symphony was not en- 
tirely ruined by sensational effects, though it 
was too demonstrative to prove as effective as 
it might under a more conservative director. 
It is not in the nature of Mr. Nikisch to be 


anything but demonstrative, except in his 


' ‘ % 


the 
Handel. .. movements. 
Henschel. 


reposeful within 
playing as it 
. Mr. Henschel, - 


fallen to the 
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The ‘orchestration is also of commend- 

: able richness and variety. There were tained from the players. 
, points of melodic valne in the Ophelia’ . 

movement andin the ‘Pastorale” that. 

made the hearer wish the composer had Pose, the real 

been more prolific in this direction in all 


fesire for a further hearing. It is in- orciestra. 
bnitély above and beyond the majority themselves. 
n ht prea pieces that are dispensed above, 
Tally Dy the rising generation of Henschel’s fine ‘effort ae . 
7 the ris enschel’ as a conductor 
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_ Symphony orchestra, 
was the result of the 
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| contrasts of toe; the precision ino | 
department of the orchestra, the ree. 
: pianissimo, and the grati- 
lying gradations’ of tone were lappa- 
Still, however, if it rent. We know now where the blame 


ful expression that Mr. 


does lack the vital spark the “Suite” ai al nediow : 
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must interest the musician and cause a identical Avin a. ahh « 


with the playing of our local 
It isn’t with the players 
The exception mentioned 
that goes hand in nand with Mr, 
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ducting last season when Mr. Nikisch 
| was absent from sickness, It is an ill 
y wind that blows no one good, and ‘the 
Boston. critical listeners’'were benefited by Mr 

and this in turn. Kneisel’s appearance as condueter if but 
fine conducting of for once only. | ) 


its burders. It is a. 


Had the representation of the work 
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[the figure that characterizes thar move- 
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Andante un poco maestoso.—Al. | 
legro molto vivace.— Larghet- | 
to —Scherzo, molto vivace with 
Trio I. & Trio IL—Allegro 
ablmato 6 grazioso. 
Handel. Aria. “Alessandro.” f | 
Henschel, Suite from, the Music _ to | 


'conductor’s personal notions. [It may be 
noted in passing that this symphony was 
given because the parts for Mr. D’Albert’s, 

Pee ans ,, | which had been promised, did not arrive in 
In considering Mr. Henschel’s * Hamlet™.| time, and that Mr. Henschel conducted his 
| suite, which had the central place on the | swite and had nothing less than an ovation 
twenty-third Symphony programme, the fact | from the audience.] Mrs. Henschel sang airs . 
should be kept in mind that this music was | from Handel’s “Alessandro” and Massenet’s 
written fora theatre and should not be subject- | “Herodiade” in her delightful style, but of 
ed to as exigent examination as if it had been | course with too little power for the hall. 
composed independently and for the concert: The season will end tonight with Haydn’s 
room. Not only is the best theatre band less | G-minor and Brahms’s first symphonies, with 
in numbers and effect to a full concert orches- | g Paganini violin concerto for Mr Kneisel 
tra, but the time assigned to its share in a] cgandwiched between them 
composite performance is necessarily limited 
in conformity to the prime requirements of 
the stage. If the composer of music for a! THE SYMPHONIES 
spectacle or a standard drama outlines moods |, ae 
and suggests characters which are ultimately | hee fiat 
to be shown in words and acts, or accompanies TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT. 
them allusively, he has done his: duty ; if his sibel 
music will bear translation to an entirely dif- The twenty-third concert by the Symphony 
ferent locale and environment, he has suc- | orchestra was given in Music hall Saturday, 
ceeded in doing more than this. Nobody, we April1i¢6, Th 
are sure, would be more prompt than Mr. » m Agena * : 
Henschel to say this “Hamlet” music, pre- Schumann. Symphony No. 1, in B flat, op. 
pared under commission to introduce and ac- 33 
_company certain parts of the play, is just 
| what he would have made it if he had set out 
| de proprio motu and under inspiration, as one | 
_might say, to create a suite or fantasy after | 
Shakespeare. That it maintains itself so | 
well, indicates so clearly those elements of | _. Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” op.50. 
the tragedy with which it is to be connected, | (First pertormaie nC America. Conducted by 
and is wrought out in such excellent and mu- | Wagsenet. Pm Paran f: LE 9 
sicianly ways, is in itself high praise and | Weber. Overture. “Oberon.” 
honor. ‘To ask from it the fulness of a free Soloist: Mrs. Georg Henschel. 
composition and the expansion of unrestricted The Schumann Spring symphony is, per- 
ag eoaclag nye All the gg one haps, the most melodiously beautiful of all | 
ike to hear itas it was meant to be heard, <i 
with theinfluences of speech and action blent as celebrated author's compositions. We er 
into its own, before judging it absolutely. || © dit was written at that happy period of his 
But if it be not inspired, it is certainly well | life, on the eve of his marriage with that re- 
moulded upon substantial and sensible sub- markable woman and renowned pianist, Clara 
jects, and the chief exception that criticism || Wiek. He had met with great opposition from 
can find with it is its brevity of development, || thestern old father, because he looked upon 
its occasional slight weakness of assertion, || Schumann as a nobody who had never done 
and its narrow range of effect inscoring. The | anything, and, in his opinion, never would. 


| suite includes a general introduction of varia- Schumann, put to his mettle, composed this 
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thought it somewhat sombre and dense for 
this; an interlude, relative tothe first pre- | Seems to be no use in expending powder on | 
lude, preceding the third act; an elegiac in- | Mr. Nikisch’s overwrought, bombastic, brass- 


troduction to the fourth act, significant of | band noise, for he does not heed the united | 
Ophelia’s fate, anda pastoral episode follow- | efforts of the critics who have kindly suggested 
ing it, indicative of the calm, rural] nature of | that he modify his ideas and discriminate be- 
the churchyard, together with a Danish march | tween mere noise and music. However, as 
for some professional purposes. The "ae a most of the critics are consistent, they will con- 
is honest and interesting, and ought to be of | thu, to offer their advice and no doubt Mr. 
unusual value in its place, besides showing Nik . Th 
the knowledge and care of the wise student isch will continue to disregard it. The 
of orchestral scores. The other instrumental first movement of the symphony was not en- | 
| tirely ruined by sensational effects, though it 


‘numbers were the “Oberon” overture, in a | 
generally commendable reading, and Schu- | was too demonstrative to prove as effective as 


mann’s first symphony, some parts of which it might under a more conservative director. | 
were admirably done, while others were harsh, | It is not in the nature of Mr. Nikisch to be | 
hard and almost pugnaciously assertive of the | anything but demonstrative, except in his | 
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The feature of the pro- Cert uuder Mr, Nikisch’s souduatan’ a 
gramme was the first performance in “¢moralization of this discipline was 
| Atverica of Mr. Heusciel’s “Hamlet Plainly evident, and the degeneration 
| Suite and the conducting of the work by foliowing was of rapid growth, until the 
: a“ composer, ‘The music of the Suite, P/aving of this tormerly tine body be- 
ii tacking in spontaneity, is nevertheless @Me, as it is today, coarse, careless and 
of a high character, and the treatment is UNWorthy such a combination of skilful 
that of a composer of marked skill and Performers. How charming it was on 
invention, Saturday evening to listen to the beauti 
he orchestration is also of commend- ful expression that Mr. Henschel ob. 
able richness and variety. There were tained from the players. The delightful 
points of melodic valne in the “Ophelia” Contrasts of tone, the precision in ever 
movement and in the ‘Pastorale’ that department of the orchestra, the re- 
made the hearer wish the composer had Pose, the real pianissimo, and the grati- 
been more prolific in this direction in all, fying gradations of tone were lappa- 
the movements. Still, however, if it rent. We know now where the blame 
does lack the vital spark the ‘Suite’ ¢2n be laid for all the mediocrity that is 
must interest the musician and cause a identical with the playing of our local 
mite for a further hearing. It is in- orchestra, It isn’t witli the players 
initely above and beyond the majority themselves. The exception mentioned 
of programme pieces that are dispensed above, that goes hand in hand with Mr 
SO liberally by the rising generation of Henschel’s fine effort as a conductor, 
composers, for it is not exazgerated in’ was the occasion of Mr. Kneisel’s con- 
the working out and has much that 1g ducting last season when Mr. Nikisch 
Fast écupeen within its borders. It is @ wasabsent from sickness. lt igs an ill 
aria at Rowiires, just such masterly wind that blows no one good, and the 
P gas t received from the Boston critical listeners’were benefited by Mr 
ymphony orchestra, and this in turn Kueisel’s appearance as conducter if b 
= — result of the fine conducting of for once only. ue 
Ferry reage . | The playing of the orchestra, under 
| Pravin gs Bh Spréesentation of the work Mr. Nikisch, on Saturday evening, was. 
 cemdarinn tands of Mr. Nikisch fora as usual, rough and without contrast, 
ome . would have no doubt THere was one notable event, however 
vicar ee os audience, for it is music ‘and thatis when tiie second Violins in 
fre rmcigiy ao e accurately and artistically the last movement of the Symphony got 
geenaud rhe nicended effect is to be to s¢ee-sawing with the tirst Violins in 
| Rat e rae Dlatant style that [the figure that characterizes that move- 
rv nes ore 3: that Mr. Nikisch con- ment, Mr. Nikisch turned towards them 
Nee te tie lave extinguished what and really looked aisturbed, and vigor- 
baton at ls commendable in its con- ously beat the time at them. [| have 
| on. How wonderfully Mr. Hen- ~ never seen him recognize similar fumb- 


schel has improved in his eonducti 
Rocce cting ling with the music before in all 
since he last wielded the baton here. , three years he has been here. “ 


be Lahr gpa: he bas before the The opera overture was played in the 

recabipbes nal = van be traced the now familiar Nikisch style. Mrs. Hen- 

rama hate asee _ ne music, how ! schel Sang the ‘‘Handel” aria in a clear 

a , simple, how reposeful are br.lliant manner ‘and was warmly re- 
S movements while conducting. His cognized for her happy effort 

musical statureand his conducting abil- ‘The orchestra accompanied her in 


ity are suftiviently exalted not to re-: a most discreet and charming manner. —__’ 


quire that he poses himself upon twe ‘The Massan 
: et aria was a little ie 
pane He atte upon his feet as Ger- heavy for her style and capacity. porte 
» 20d was not perchéd on stilts the etfort with it brought forth the inces. 
sant tremolo that marred her singing at 
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‘musician, “, singh it in her singing. | ‘ pee anish march, which concluc a ne | | 6 PTATINGEC DIC saga ee vee in Ponce 

‘i he sh » o on gph arad shat and ‘treated in a vigorous but excaedinaly : a pectability. T 

‘profit thereby. simple style. gs, : 

Parryorersrttsrg ih Mr. Henschel conducted with the mas- ished ct oF 
| scandals of her Lond | d h +9 ‘ 


—MUUSTCAL, MATTERS | eezestiishes’Mer atin Sere | 
s : | ere, an ‘ - ! . 
es | gualeeaaaes Steve tiiustaaticalty recalled at the conc)usion of Mr. Henschel 5 Music to the sancro,” and. tl 
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fi 
: Mt my; snscbel sang two arias from Han T iT Ss austine, ss * 
Watatl del’s “Alessandro” and Massenet’s ‘‘Hero- Ta ) count of he si0n, 
Notable Pr ogTamme by the diade.”’ She sang the Handel number with | | § edy } Hamlet. the favorite of the deunucten ts 
‘pads much expression and a great deal of artistic | sekaiihagiia ite ‘heroine of the masquerades, No w he 
_ Symphony Orchestra.  —Massonet’s Seantiful aria. Of course there j protests were many aid loud and. fierce, Beem 
y p y | ‘ Massenet’s beautiful aria. Of course’ there Haydn’s 66 (yp eation 2 as Sung b one of the least outrageous in its defiance of de. 


were cordial pluadits unnumbered, cency, the following lines - - 
Schumann’s Symphony No.1, in B flat, | thev show the tener of the mane aa for 


4 | . rT was substituted for the promised D’Albeit | ee nln 
Handel and Haydn to Sing The Crea: symphony. The verformance of the latter | the Handel and Haydn. P Fadidon ate a ete “ppb 
was postponed on account of the non-arrival | Lina we ianie t peg 3 br be feta). 


tion” in Musie Hall Tonight. of the orchestral parts from Europe. Mr. | a With hundreds twenty-tive a year, 


'Nikisch read the Schumann symphony very | ritons! For shame, give all these follies o’er 
Phe ancient British nobleness restore,” ‘ 


a aR ‘Grehestra afforded much pleasure to the Concerts of the Week and Not 
D’Albert’s Recitals—Happenings In- andience. Weber’s “Oberon” overture con- | oles But how did Faustina simile Her voi 
teresting to Music Lovers. ithe ast concert of the season will be given of Interest, By erp be A pil om {lat to 
Fp soloist and the, programme Dramyed fs a8 Hamid Se Was aio Hs cxeention ae beh 
_ Theaudience at the last but one of this follow a: ay po neh Ce Calta. Paaaniel? : The programme of the twenty-third Symphony fy A RRL a thaw, and the 


’ ’ . ; : . ves reuye ‘ 
season's Symphony concerts waseven larger | symphony No. 1, C minor, Brahms. Concert in Music Hall Saturday evening was ag #8 though they were plaved oY & violiniet Ee 


‘than the average assemblage which has} ~ —_—___—_—— | follows; ‘invonation was sure; her breathi 
crowded Music Hall for the pleasure of | pianoforte accompaniments, which are truly Symphony No. 1, B flat, op. 38 ra remarkable, She first int er me) was 
hearing Director Nikisch’s offerings. models of elegant refinement. The lovely aioe ain sagen Bo epithe eet ea see cece. Handel of apse the rapid repetition bi 
F . | . ; Sic to Shakspeare’s “ LH: t”? } 16 Sane note she imnr ike , , 
_ The programme last evening was of more second movement was delightfully played, and r Ukspeare’s recites EN: tanta pe ae phe improvised cadenzas with 
! _ asa cianteuse legere, And go sh 


ere aren, Stording Bhp nos deserves all possible praise. The scherzo, also, OO NA tt eee e ee eoeeeeeeeeens »-Massenet Was accused oi a lack of PASSION, & Want of soul, 
in Boston a suite for orchestra oF us. | *™ given a very fair representation, giving Mrs. Henschel was the simon. She, Hacechet abie oD ai peta Blot: , Deis disagree- 
| . - | ar Sreka ie fir’ Tr, . Hens pure Ont ccasions amonted to pos . 
Georg Henschel, and again enjoying the real pleasure to the general listener. It is aerate his suite, which was played for the wenIUs, refused to join in the genera] Prion. | 
sincing of h1s charming wife. | bright, lively and effective. The fourth move- rst time in America. th my a ph coy int Aa ag Haustina was the nrsi 
i | i i igorou ” Mohit a Tie On Cighth hotes in a measure, 
The Henschels were so closely identified || ment, allegro animato, requires vigorous % this agility was the signat for the introdugeient 


Me she early history of the Symphony || treatment by the orchestra, and it received it; : The suite was a disappointment. It does not Of bad taste in song. Natural simplicity w 
orchestra that their reappearance with this | aye, more than this, it was boisterous in the on yp appcstpae to the purposes of the thea- Oe lOhene ee oe are gayety. there was 
reh ppe re, itents : 4jAOnger ¢ estion OL singi 
ate tetera naturally | extreme. A little more subdued calmness | individuality as 6 warrant ra moment or|chiet thing desired was the “ability to “alte 
™ Vs epah® i would have commanded more attention and symphony c A glia’ spp eriormance in a auickly.” So Faustina prevailed against Cuz- 
There were enthusiastic plaudits to wel- narutdinhin td onoah trash tulle the waneinin tad dekert py d concert, fhe music is devoid of 'Z0ni, Who moved the soul. Born in 1700 
presen mo y f ginality and spontaneity, nor is it so skill. Faustina left the stage at tho age of 63. Dr: 


comé both of these favorites, and their : . ; | £5 
neg were received with cordial favor. With due respect for Mr, Henschel’s ability Lully made that it excites respectful attention. | She wae adil Gonatiiene The ene wae ta 
& 3 ll, and her spirits were 


ry. 
9 ‘ . 7 I ‘ ‘fh " ’ + 7 
© orchestral suit as given yesterday | a8 musician and composer, we were not par- : he themes are neither striking nor melodious; | high. She would not sing lor the English 
‘ } mah, 


‘was arranged from the music which Mr, ; ticularly pleased with this Suite of his. With- | : ce Tes coment of ae themes i commonplace; | #2d he jistened to her daughters. Her rival, 
~ e e | A ; ‘ , > X ( r r re: @ se . | 7 ZZ . ‘ : te . 2). , Se 

eh schel composed for Mr. . Beerbohm out doubt the music is far more beautiful numbers is the pastorale, A Na » baat A Sh 4 | Seley bavi perf da 1770 in abject poy- 

“Tree's production of “Hamlet.” It con- | when presented in connection with the acces- eine : this promise,’ however, is not bey ndiibtine buttons ported herself some time by 


? . . 2 < f ’ it. 
pisted of the prelude, the entr’acte and the sory stage effects, and it is, perhaps, unfair to mental oilers Boies oe use of the same instru- 


r 


bad 

4 j j j . . * . AS no j ; r TT ; NJ ° | i Teper se a. ° 
re waren aoe incidental to} speak without first hearing it in this connec- ude is called" Mamiet tha sacout is Dee | “Herodinne selene to bat the ais Ieee 

. ; : : la,” and if elon with: tnocuntieniten 4 ’ mine a Mette aste, DU 16 air its : 
- fhe music 1s for the most part of ascholar- | tion; butif a composer puts his music before hearer ahs Pl nit Ae yd interchanged, the | manee a fuller, warmer voice, a broader Gene 
ly nature and is rather of amore ambitious || the public regardless of fitness, he must ac- ene secms as appropriate, or ina pppOpeiat " “opera Was produced oe he Theates When saa 

rh * l lieve: ‘tar ‘ ah : . ’ a hi e, oO ‘ vas At "OL Cec a 16 ‘Il t y 

character than Mr. Henschel’s previous cept the consequences. let. oe ge ter as that of the other. Ham- ‘ Yale in Brussels Dec. 19, 1881, the hic oi pa 


htah * ( ] ) i; ; V/A ae , ; rn » . ‘ 

‘works. He has generally employed the, The Oberon overture was splendidly played, aré twins of eadas ane: fee pat eel: aifne month, Whe Mt Was tron receiving $400 
‘Wagnerian method of leit motif to express’ without cause for faultfinding. All of Weber’s | iced speak with the same inflections anv iri “at the Theatre it siien in tape toue ts in Paris 
ae : i . NPOSS , Se TE byt aig ¥ 4a »1B us LUALIC » & i 

the ‘various characters and ideas,and the, overtures are delightful as music, and | ee Gphelins puustt nguish the sex. ‘Lhe prelude, the air was sung by Fides Doveian inicio 


work is through decided! odern in| : ; ) is devoid of pa ty , esti ee ee 
eens Seite ‘modern is | “Operon” ithe best of them nt tee ichon eas and ths ging ote thi connection thal ad 
, ake A a ; ‘ eles f < ' 2 eo in aris a 


eRe: ; the suite is m:z ‘ac ja Ms . v4 
| overture ‘is founded upon two de- The singing of Mrs. Henschel {furnished Biived ‘3 mufaciured music. It was well tenor, and he was accused of wanting power, . 


ee Weer of . 

Hightful themes, the one identified with : is charming in ap- | Patan y the orchestra. Lhe composer w; 

‘Hamlet being changenble and irresolute | Pleasurable delight. rap 8 ev ; ae ais oa warmly and recalled after the J The Schumann B fiat symphon dl } 
Ophelia subject most tender and | pearance, an artiste of exquisite taste and Of | fs “ Oberon” overture are familias patie 


tb stic These subjects are repeated in| perfection in vocal art. There are few, if any, a ‘he symphony started w 
uC, ms Si ith blatant i 
aiiereeding, entractes with greater | iio can compare with her in the singing of Care” from Teniahs 28, atia yLysing he piu» #4434 Was played throughout with little regard 
undel’s eSsi > in: ,. | for Schumann’s ) 
songs and ballads which come within her. delizghttu! manner, and she was apolauder with wudiscriminating as Was the readial a 


A tr’acte that precedes the fourth 0e8 mpt more, and there- Cnthusiasm. ‘The air was writt .. Nikisch, the perf el ea 
tiselegiac in character and is written pantera tetry net aere iA h ; Sh Bordoni, the reckless beauty who atthe cant . vieasure to many in the aidiaune pe! 
ely. for the strings of the orchestra, re- fore succeeds in captivating her hearers. 8 ay Was Calledin Italy “the ne Ww siren ¥ and the programme nor the perlornianee Te be sug 
forced by ae 5 ig ay Bc . hin gg piee is claimed as a Bostonione, and it may truly be fy af tenth muse,” The fame of her song was rare was worthy of the reputation of the 

of | said that Boston is very proud of her. She was Medals were struck in Phar: Hosea ! AGE life, Peis pany Orohes ie Sty 


sit sly played. The finul interlude is 
recalled again and again after each song. | anti setnneieenie 
JAMES M. TRACY, | 
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wires nuk tawendé dvcuailieg Gan wot dianoverdd «it a Oe which had been given reste beleee ate 28 tinal mar 

ON ely Sain oS oe SAUD, ie rie at rnd ot Vv ae he Dp OR is so inetfably beautiful that it is 7 ON t an 

ll last evening, will be an | {yAibert’s symphony in a proper fashion. linpossible to spoil it eutirely, I numbers 
gis Ae ig WigmalentelROR aban RE ye Ck phony deserves the titig of the “Ophelia” move. 

Wan dhotes| ok MATTERS Pek | chawanse of continuing we Kanes Oe phelia’s* Death,” although T 
i ae T a en epics and j Af nk that the ‘‘} ‘ yin 
fiat. vas | a hs 7 work. Mr, Nikisch certs ely this | grow more sipncite wit repeated haut : 

2 eta at Music Hall Saturday evening was one of cede from his exag ng, and the entire suite is a work f ae 

hole. tha thant thoroughly enjoyable concerts of the mle pf pe very stamps Mr. Henschel ag a most poetie 

tr | course. Not only was the programme one of & ct of defiance, composer. bt 

1 Be: é " : pets and horns was rath Mrs. Henschel a] , 5 

race taste, but the soloist, Mrs, Henschel, was to a tournament th banca wi re aiso won a triumph at this 

: yen the personification of perfect musical taste, of approaching spring. | bore iy x rae Mee we it. She wisely forg. 
é tes: eon i Seine tioan ore Schumann’s spring symphony was substi- pa be generally k ~ | Seemed too light Bay the pelle it 
| scent London pro- | tuted for the promised D’Albert symphony, deaper, thereby cnn open ird | tained that sweet purity which is iis one 
per, thereby committing an error in. | Charm, and the flexibility of the Handollen 


* “a 


composed for the 
ay da (oe : A ad ae let,” e 
lg 7 a ahah " | which was postponed on account of the non st 
Tree. Mr. Hensche : ry rumentation, for the natural air was most 
“ty ~~ ae gh parts. he en only produce the sixth note of A ayy ins Soe Satine 1 fifasecnee e eeentad, while the 
of the umann number was wholly satisiac- “Stopping,” thug producing a moat fideous | ade” was commendable altogether gery 


burst of power that was a 

end of a nost artistic effort, aud eecnt ah 
recall testified the appreciation of. the ] at 
audience, Decidedly this was the wh 
work Mrs. Henschel has recently done ie 
Boston. Lovis C, ELeow.. | 


eee 


ected~and ATES ROS Ae ene wudionsd in its finish of phrasing and its beauty causing great mirth among the mn’: 
ieee s Sy veupr ede | of interpretation. 3 he JHUSIclans, 
es ad i erreie |i and its | Mr. Henschel’s erchestral suite from the =e id ee the key ed horn is used it 
al eartily appre Shak in “Staanlon ¥ taiaiattan wou é well to restore the notes ag the 
Bt, music to Shakspere’s | 1 60! £0 composer originally wrote them, as t] 
Q Si : ‘were as follows: (a) the prelude, the entr’acte aud Danish march, fect is finer in every way. Itis un 1e ef- 
jude (Hamlet), (b) prelude to act If. J is. an ambitious work full of merit | to repeat the same tal y: iS unpleasant 
elia), (c) interlude (act IIL.) and pastor- | and worthy a place with Schumann’s and | and it must become Shesed er week, 
ah Reid Weber’s best a an is 9 - cae the reader; yet I can only reiterate than® a 
Moper i but constructed on the principles 0 ry Fit spite of many beauties in certain hras “s wi 7 | Wa ‘A 
pareve characte beauty in orchestration; it is founded upon as for example the theme Dp are Us C. Side 
“tine and defi 2 art. f fwe petra Kon reap lhe pret oo or i? A pote second movement and the The 8 yen 
| i » play, | | } as ¢ oboe and horn work in gscherzo. in: ¢ mphony Con 
‘ tuable- : Ophelia. These themes are prnenee in (and the individual players _ jai agen nea: yinp ¥ cert. 
the succeeding movements with greater the credit here) th Seat 1uch of The audience at last night’s concert by the Boston | 
elaboration. he entr’acte preceding the 6 spirit of exaggeration Symphony Orchestra ff “4 
and of noise hung over almost everything, | an the > ced ga yon ALS «ny in the hall and | 
; : g room. e special attraction 


fourth aet is written solely for strings, with ‘ * : 

occasional aid from the drums. It is a beauti- ain a wrt to Raat deafening. Ii : 

ful movement, calling forth the best nowers of y ted Tee hi at the large audience ap- was doubtless the reappearance of Mr. Georg Hensche! 
preciated just this ending in the highest de- r the conductor’s stand which he cccupied for the first 


sold h 
Ce ars 2 . ’ na Nes e 
t an ovation in hi tory, appealing to the taste of the large sound in the midst of a romantic = Close of this, the artist was able to givea 
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the strongest part of the orchestra. The : 
gree, but after all, would not Gilmore win | three years of the Symphony Orchestra’s existence. 


final movement is a pastoral, quaint and on 
mo : ; | great applause for a noisy climax ? 
pathetic in nature, contrasting strongly with maealiet wehe ymax’ And Fills reception was enthustas 
the vigorous measure of the Danish march. — es eg au Sater who ends a badly sung {came forward to conduct erg Suite fran ies 
‘Its interpretation was as nearly like the com- qupvetat?® tn Win the same popular | Music he composed to Shakspeare’s “Hamlet” 
| | ‘ in the Oberon overture, which for Mr. Beerbohm Tree's production of the tragedy in 


srly an i poser’s conception as his complete mastery of and 
y the orchestra could command. | casi ree othe heey oe — contrasts Soin ke ‘ene — by ope. with ’ a prelade intended to 
: y recuctio ad ab- | prelude meant to suggest the sweetness of Donen 


prel : 
n the ' Had there been sufficient time the audience Petes Pent 
il i oe ¥ Gum of tonal effect; the force of k bef 
sa | would have more vigorously expressed iss drums. could no. furiner gored Hregiecs | Reet oem comes an tnteriude that denis agus 
| | Niki h and his men gave the “Oberon” over: | | ‘Surprise Symphony” was entirely eclipsed. | lowed by a astor ile, afte ay Eek ae chia in tarn fa fol- 
i vor at their hearing last _ isch al B | Mr. Henschel was welcomed bac] ‘, | lude illust * ale, alter which comes Another pre- 
¢ aig desianty und skeifully ture. It is true art to arrange a programme ai Vaek ta ehud dagen! ack to his | ustrating the death of Ophelia, the whole con. 
+ ge , . ; dly ‘ with the view of making each number more | ahi. Ela dite uctor with much enthusi- ]@uding witha Danish march. This music fs all in the 
: @ ditected his own = suite of CXtreme modern school, is very chromatic in its 


igcore and can hardly 
oO ¥ ing, and certainly Weber’s work was) 2 ; : 
on of its merits _ interesting, y | “Hamlet” music. He has gained greatly posrmonies, restess in its modulations § and /| 
céedingly rich in its orchestral coloring. It is | 


a fitting close to a fine performance. in his tr 
Henschel sang two arias with orches-_ 2 Ats control of the orchestral forces, and , é | 
’ 18 Ph pied one ene Fis doh est, AX noke. in his reading of his own Work “e-Bay Koen eae Coded é _ nat prea relicitious in inven-| 
lecisive and definite purpose asin — S M ; no such extremes as we haye r een Miia 6 4 po originality decided enough to give It 
Old days; but with thisadegree of re- dro,” and an aria from assenet’s accustomed to, Th ave recently been | the distinction of an Individuality eesentlally the com 
a self-command that has evidently | ‘Herodiade,” with rare taste. The orchestra- the tiohecs - © niusic was noble in Poser’s. The themes are very brief and are reiterated 
‘added years of experi- | tion of the last number was a trifle heavy for aes deve egree, and while it was of the 4 reiterated again until they become almost weart- 
rs Venbered the’ id of the | her voice, but the skill of execution, the deli- d n school, it was original in treatment win t monotonous. The hearer carries nothing away 
City, =, ‘|| eate finish of the phrases, the clear enuncia- ‘ET, themes. Phe first movement, echo or Ophelia: elude hase veustant Wagnerian 
Mrs. - el was the soloist, and she | tion, which characterized her former appear- amlet, was gloomy and broodinoe leraceful . : p . fae eee has acertain warmth and 
ia AP poll pd A ry poliahetal f hion arias | ances, were all present. } and was too earnest to win an immediate the eutte “te “ite. ‘ Get ke “ihe gem. of 
om Handel's Alessandro” and Massenet's — . popular success, but the sweetness ,melody, its tender vale holy ee’ canine | 
: ahapine at aan € steer sheer | of the succpeding “Ophelia” movement was ‘simplicity and its delicate. orchestration are 
| ay ; me, More delicious y contrast. It began hates shows In all directions the skill and the taste of a 
‘hia ts rumpet, but the reiterated tones on . yy, musician, and @ fine artistic temperament; but 
istrument were not allowed to become the howd wee ae been laboriously made,” and is of 
too prominent. Throughout it all the bal- played’ Moe trope one eatt, Ht Was beautifully 
! pe pron : ance of parts was well observed. The rich ont a WIRY ee gnel conducting firmly and with- 
nee of yen | ness of melody of this movement, and he sh a OO lO and ee With (enee every 
y, No. 4. It is not.often °, | Musician] : the space of color and of expresyon that he de- 
4 : niy treatment of the subijec sired 
inist ay mes so identi- | leadi ject matter, - His method is clear and unostentatious, and 
1 Bee moyen as vo have. F £0 c , re ing to atrue and effective climax caused J¥dalng by his success of last night, he has, since he 
ixed up in the inind of a pub: ish re | 18 to become one of the gems of the work. last led this orchestra some eight seasons azo, become 
‘man who wrote the “im. cp nh aseins melancholy of the pastorale watmaueeitintee i sete His music met with 
», however, has sh or ; L n, an 6 Was app! 
baer | & rw and clarinet chietly) was | enthusiasm and twicerccalied’ Toe Other lastrumeetel 
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Ss proved — 
response very attractive,and the ineffable tenderness Selections were Schumann's Symphony, No. 1, and We. 
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anc ‘its con uctor. | . 

' The orchestral novelty of the evening 
sisted of a suite of five moyements, 

irranged by the composer, M® Georg 

Heuschel, for the concert room, from the 

Music composed for the recent London pro- 

eh duction of " 

re? 

ang 
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- tio his old place at the conductor’s.des 
“called out quite an ovation in his honor. 
‘The music selected>and arrange:| for the 
cer toom py Mr. Henschel had its first 
“American hearing on this occasion, and 


the audience. : 

+. The selections made were as follows: (a) 
“Prelude (Hamlet), (b) prelude to act II. 
(Ophelia), (c interlude (act III.) and panter 
ale (act V.), (a) prelude to act V. (Ophelia’s 
death), (e) Danish March. Aside from the 
‘opening number, the. several movements 
have characteristics. which give them a dis- 
‘tinct and definite value apart from their 
‘association with the play, and the suite 
will make a valuable addition to the con- 
cert music of the day. 


te 


Mr. Henschel’s marked ‘individuality | 


‘shows itself in al his work, and the themes 
‘of his “Hamlet” music are as original and 
| clear in their ideas and development as one 
.would expect from this capable musician 
‘and born composer. : 
. The admirably contrasted motives which 
(are associated with the characters of Ham- 
sl and Ovbelia are among the evidences of 
‘the inspiration of the composer, and the 
“use made of these themes is at all times 
‘masterly and artistic. 
_ The prelude to act 2, the “interlude” in 


“act 3 and the “Danish march” are composi- | 


‘tions which will readily be accepted as 
{standards of excellence in the modern 
‘style, and these numbers of the suite met 
‘With especial favor at their hearing last 
‘evening, The music is richly and skilfully 


‘scored for full orc.uestra,and can hardly 


‘fail of gaining a recognition of its merits | 


| wherever it is heard. 
.. Mr, Henschel directed the orchestra ina 
masterly tashion, showing in his beat the 
oe decisive and definite purpose as in 
‘the old days; but with this a degree of re- 
‘pose and self-command that has evidently 
‘resulted from his added years of experi- 
ence since he first entered the field of the 

‘conductor in this city. 

' Mrs. Henschel was the soloist, and she 
‘Bung in her own delightful fashion arias 
‘from Handel’s *Alessandro” and Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” winning a genuine apprecia- 
u Of her charming gifts as a singer after 
her contributions to the programme. 
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The twenty-third Symphony concert given 
at Music Hall Saturday evening was one of 
the most thoroughly enjoyablJe concerts of the 
course. Not only was the programme one of 
rare taste, but the soloist, Mrs. Henschel, was 
the personification of perfect musical taste, 

Schumann’s spring symphony was substi- 
tuted for the promised D’Albert symphony, 
which was postponed on account of the non 


arrival of the orchestral parts. ‘The rendition 
of the Schumann number was wholly satisfac- 
tory, appealing to the taste of the large 
audience in its finish of phrasing and its beauty 


| of interpretation. 


Mr. Henschel’s erchestral suite from the 


Sey ar, cue ens heartily apvre- | music to Shakspere’s ‘‘Hamlet,’’ consisting of 


the prelude, the entr’acte aud Danish march, 
is an awbitious work full of merit 
and worthy a place with Schumann’s and 
Weber’s best efforts. It is modern in style, 
but constructed on the principles of strict 
beauty in orchestration; it is founded upon 
two delightful themes—the restlessness and 
‘instability of Hamlet and the tenderness of 
Ophelia. These themes are repeated in 
the succeeding movements with greater 
elaboration. The entr’acte preceding the 
fourtn aet is written solely for strings, with 
occasional aid from the drums. It is a beauti- 
ful movement, calling forth the best nowers of 
the strongest part of the orchestra. The 
final movement is a pastoral, quaint and 
pathetic in nature, contrasting strongly with 
the vigorous measure of the Danish march. 
Its interpretation was as nearly like the com- 
| poser’s conception as his complete mastery of 
| the orchestra could command. 
Had there been sufiicient time the audience 
‘| would have more vigorously expressed its ap- 
prec ation of the grand manner in which Mr. 
ikisch and his men gave the ‘‘Oberon’’ over- 
ture. Itis true art to arrange a programme 
' with the view of making each number more 
interesting, and certamly Weber’s work was 
a fitting close to a fine performance. 
Mrs. Henschel sang two arias with orches- 
tral accompaniment—Handel’s aria, ‘*Alessan- 
dro,’ and an_ aria from_ Massenet’s 
‘‘Herodiade,’’ with rare taste. The orchestra- 
tion of the last number was a trifle heavy for 

her voice, but the skill of execution, the deli- 
'eate finish of the phrases, the clear enuncia- 
| tion, which characterized her former appear- 


ances, were all present. 


} 
; 
; 


“The*Oberon” overture ended tie evening’s | 


Am mMe 


— A somewhat curious misunderstanding | 


a 
hor) 33 


ae ecessitated the abandorment of the prom- 
dd first American performance of Kugen 


“D’ Albert’s symphony, No. 4. It is not often © 
tha S pianist of today becomes. so identi- 
“fied with Beethoven as to have his compo- | 
“sitions mixed up in the mind of a publisher 
» With those of the man who wrote the ‘‘im- 
“Mhortal nine.” Such, however, has proved 
to be the case with D’ Albert, for,in response 


| 


! 


' approval? In the Oberon Overture, which 


| 


thoven epics and idyls, it is 


| work. Mr. Nikisch certainly doe 


| cede from his exaggerations 
criticism; the very first notes 


gauntiet of defiance, and the call of tr 


pets and horns was rath 
to a tournament than 
| Of approaching Spring. 


violins against the soft stb. 
m in “Ophelia’s oe 


8 almost 


If 
of ‘the dekh on ' were the pastorale, the “Ophelia? 


tinuing the series of B 


were 


as a 
um- 


er like a Summons 


& signal 


move- 


in | ment and “Ophelia’s Death,” although I 


ce- +} ’ 
surely thie think that the “Hamlet’, movement. will 


8 not re- 
because of 


row more attractive with rep 

cated Ly 
ing, and the entire suite is a work onan 
stamps Mr. Henschel ag a most oeti 
composer. POCUE 


Mrs. Henschel also won 
. He a triumph 
concert, aud deserved it. She wisely fort 
| bore to force her voice, and although it 


| not . Vv | , é 
pai Poon generally known that Schumann | seemed too light for the larve hall. it 
4 & yY Wrote this Opening phrase a third | “3 » 16 re. 

eeper, thereby cominitting an error of in- 


strumentation, for the na 
tural 
only produce the sixth note of ‘as an 


gould 
gure by 


és ; 

Stopping,” thug producing a most hideous 
sound in the midst of a romantic figure, and 
causing great mirth among the musicians 
is used it 


Yet now thatthe keyed horn 


would be well to restore the not 


es as the 


composer originally wrote them, as the ef. 
fect is finer in every way. It is unDleasant 


to repeat the same tale week after week, 


and it must become decidedly tiresome to 
the reader; yet I can only reiterate that. in 
Spite of many beauties in certain ph rages 

t > chic is 


as for example the 


theme on 


cellos in the second movement, and 
| oboe and horn work in scherzo and finale 


(and the individual players deserve 
the credit here) the Spirit of exag 
and of noise hung over almost eve 


the 
the 


and the end was absolutely deafening, I¢ 
may be urged that the large audience on. | Vas doubtless the reappearance of Mr. Georg Henschel | 
' preciated just this ending in the highest de. | ai the conductor’s stand which he cccupied for the fi 

gree, but after all, would not Gilmore win ‘ wiiibaie. 
a8 great applause for a hoisy climax ? 


does not the voealist who ends a bad] 


And 


y sung 


‘ 1< i , Qj > eégor? mS 
aria with a chest ‘‘C” win the same popular 


@nded the concert, there were contrasts 


made that were the very reductio ad ab- 
surdum of tonal effect; the force of kettle- 


ééct 


purprise Symphony” was entirely eclipsed, 


4 , a Fa * P 
Mr. Henschel was welcomed back tu his 


old post as conductor With muche 


asm. He directed his own 


suite 


of 


| cexe, 4 ne 
Hamlet” music. He hag gained greatly 


in his control of the orchestra] forees, and 
in his reading of his own work there were 
ho such extremes as we haye recently been 
accustomed to. The music was noble in 
tue highest degree, and while it was of the 
modern school, it was original in treatment 


and themes. The  tirst 
Hamlet,” was gloomy and 


brood 


movement, 


ing, 


and was too earrest to win an immediate 
Sweetness 


popular success, but the 

of the succeeding ‘Ophelia’? moy 
the more delicious by contrast. 
with trumpet, but the reiterated 


ement 


was 


It began 


tones 


On 


the instrument were not allowed to become 
too prominent. Throughout it all the bal- 


| ance of parts was well observed. 

| mess of melody of this movement, and the 

® 7 . ’ ’ 
musiclanly treatment of the su bject matter, 


Ther 


ich- 


leading to atrue and effective climax caused 
this to become one of the gems of the work. 

ihe quaint melancholy of the pastorale 
(English horr and clarinet Chietiv) was 


very attractive,and the ineffable tenderness 


: tained that sweet purity which is itg chief 

| Charm, and the flexibility of the fiandelia 

| alr was most gracefully presented While the 

_ tenderness of Massenet’s aria from a ti. 

| ade” was commendable altogether Agiie 

_ close of this, the artist was able to vara 
burst of power that was a very triumphay t 
end of a most artistic effort, and recall fter 
recall testified the appreciation of the I er 
audience, Decidedly this was the bent 
work Mrs. Henschel has recently done i 
Boston. Lovis C. Exson, | 


OO LL te lt eat 
—_ —— 


| 
The Symphony Concert, 


much of ] The audience at last night’s concert by the Boston 


geration pho , ie ae | 
rything, Symphony Orchestra filled every seat in the hall and | 


all the available étanding room. The special attraction | 


'three years of the Symphony Orchestra’s existence. 


ilis reception was enthusiasticall s) 
i came forward to conduct nis’ is tan 
. music he composed to Shakspeare’s “Hamlet” 
ps Mr. Beerbohm Treec’s production of the tragedy In 
| ondon. The euite opens with a prelude intended to 
typify the character of Hamlet. It is followed by another 
| prelude meant to suggest the sweetness of Ophelia’s 
nature. Then comes an Interlude that deals again with 


drums could no further geo. - Tavdn’ 
rtner go, and Haydn’s | Hamletin a more recolnte mcde, and this In turn {s fo)- 


_ lowed by a pastorale, after which com 
c 9 ‘t ty es not ” 
_lude illustrating the death of Ophelia, 1 Aig bee don. 


nthusi- ) cluding Witha Danish march. This music is all in the 


extreme modern school, is yer chro 
harmonies, rest'ess in ts ‘seduiaee rane | 
excbedingly rich in its orchestral coloring. It is 
mueiclanly, but it is not especially felicitious in inven- 
lion, and it haa po originality decided enough to give It 
‘the distinction of an Individuality eesentially the com 
poser’s. The themes are very brief and are reiterated 
and rciferated again until they become almost weari- 
somely monotonous. The hearer Carries nothing away 
with him except the memory Cf a distant Wagnerian 
echo. The Ophelia prelude has acertain warmth and 
graceful flow, but the pastorale is the gem of 
the eulte in its quaint and well rounded | 
melody, its tender melancholy, its charming | 
simplicity and its delicate orchestration. The | 
music shows In all directions the skill and the taste of a 
thorovgh musician, and a fine artistic temperament: but 
if 1s music that haa been Jaboriously made,” and 16 of 
the head rather than the heart. It was beautifully 
played, Mr. Henschel conducting firmly and with- 
out display, and obtaining with ‘eese every 
shade of color and of expresyon that he de- 
sired. His method is clear and unostentatious, and 
Judging by his success of last night, he has, since he 
last led this orchestra some elght seasons azo, become 
an able and a finished conductor. His music met with 
Warm appreciation, and he was applauded with wreat 
enthusiasm and twice recalled. The other instrumerta) 


Selections were Schumann's Symphony, No.1, and We. 





ber’s “Qberon” overture. The first was read with 
immense vigor, but with that obstinate disregard 
of the composer’s intentions that seems to be a 
mania with Mr. Nikisch, and of which it has 
become wearisome to complain. Mrs. Honechel was 
the soloist, and sang the air, “Lusinghe piu care,” from 
Handel’s “Alessandro,” in which she has frequently 
been heard here, and the familar air from Massenet’s 
“Hi rodiade.” Yhe first she fang prettily and neatly, 
and with much grace of florid execution, though 


without great variety of expression. The second 


ske sang with more warmth, but her votee is not large 
enough to do it full justice, especially In #9 vast a hall. 
She was applauded with !mmense fervor, and recalled 
three times after her first effort, and twice after her 
second. The season will close with this week's concert, 
the programme for which is: Symphony in G, Haydn; 
Concer(o for violin, Paganini, and 6Brabms’s Symprovy 
- No.l. Mr. Fracz Knoise! will be the gol vist: 


% 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


; Yaw | 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


' The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 

phony concert, given in the Music Hal) last 
Saturday evening, was as foliows: 

| | Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, op. 38. 

ria from “Alessandro.” 

Suite from the music to Shakspere’s “Ham- 


Aria from “Hérodiade.”’ 
Weber. Overture to “Oberon.” 
_ Mrs. Georg Henschel was the singer. 


We had bcen promised a symphony by Eugen 


Ki 
” 
Ad 
J 


~ 


@ Albert, butit seoms the orchestral parts did 
not arrive in time to have the work put 
through the due rehearsal, so the ever welcome 
Schumann symphony was substituted for it. 
The beautiful Larghetto was admirably played, 
and we cannot remember hearing the Finale 
given with such perfection before. In this 
Allegro animato e grazioso, which hasnow ana 
then moments of the most tremendous energy 
and seriousness, Mr. Nikisch had some wonder- 
ful inspirations in the way of making sharp 
Contrasts, withoutin the least impairing the 
‘musical coherence of the movement; some of the 
accents he brought out were a new revelation. 


‘We have so often had to differ with Mr. — 


Nikisch on matters of “interpretation.” that 
‘We are doubly glad now to express our hearty 
admiration of his conducting of this symphony; 
it may have been a “reading,” but it sounded 
tous very like the Schumanun-pure. 
Mr. Henschel’s suite from his music to “Ham- 


let” has a history which it is we!l to know. | 
The five movements played on Saturday even- | 
ing were taken from the prelude. entry’ actes | 


and incidental music written by Mr. Hanschel 
for Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s productioa of the 
tragedy at the Haymarket in London. ‘They 


rise—i, Prelude (a tone painting of Ham- | 


2, Prelude to act ii. (tone picture of 


ia); 3, Interlude before the play scene in 


actiii.and Pastorale before act v.: 4, “relude to 
“activ. (Ophelia’s death); 5, Danish Jarch (for 


7 


+ 


‘’he entrance of king and court in act i, and in- 
woduced afterward in other scenes). In writing 
p86 several numbers Mr. Houschel has 
nade unstinted use of the Leitmotiv, in 
the Wagnerian sense} almost every 
theme in the music being associated 
®ither with a character or incident in the play. 
Naturally this quasi-dramatic element falls 
‘Ont, when the suite is given as concert music, 
as it was last Saturday; but one little touch, 
satre-goers may have noticed, 


hat music, written with so purely drathatic a 
purpose as this of Mr, Henschel’s, for a special 
production of a play, can hold its own in the 
concert room; the meaning of the various 
themes, which may be perfectly plain to the 


: 


listener at the theatre, is too liable to be a. 
sealed book to a concert audience. But there is | 
enough of purely musical beauty and strength in | 
this dramatic suite of Mr. Henschel’s to make > 
it worth listening to for its own sake. What | 


struck us particularly at this first hearing was 
the general likeness it bears, in style, melodic 
character, and sentiment, to much of the quasi- 
dramatic music that has been written of late 
by French composers; it is French in the out 
of its melody and harmony. French in its 
grace and poignancy of expression, more than 
all French in its knowing when it has said 


' whatit hasto say. But one thing separates it 


from anything of the sort we have heard lately 
by French composers, and this is its solidity of 
musical construction, the admirable workmap- 
ship itshows. One finds in it none of that mere 
“Song without Words” spirit, none of that mete 
melody with accompaniment, that is the bane 
of contemporary French music: on the con. 
trary, the themes are often worked out almost 
contrapuntally, the bass takes cognizance of 
and responds to what the treble has said, ani 
the middle parts have something to say. lt jis 
music that not only pleases, but also interests 
you; ithas consistency and something mon 


_ than a merely emotional purpose. In a word, iit 
is music worth writing. Mr. Henschel conduct 


ed the suite as only a. composer can conduct hi 


own music. Itwas not uninteresting to see hin 


once more at the head of his old orchestrt, 
_ changed in its membership though it is. 7 
| greeting by the audience showed that all pr 
ent remembered him as the first conductor 4! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. { 
Weber’s overture to “Oberon” has sure!’ 
neverhadamore brilliant perfermance here 
than that under Mr. Nikisch on Saturday 
evening. It went toa charm; not only was 
there no fault to be found, but there was every: 
thing to praise—and that, too, roundly. Mrs 
Henschel sang the Handel air beautifully : Ma+ 
senet’s ‘J/ est bon, il est beau,” from “Hérod: 
_ ade,” a little overweighs her vocally, but he 
singing of itis admirable; she was loudly re 
called time after time. | 
The next programme is: Haydn, Symphony 
in G major (No. 13, B. and H.); Paganini, Cor: 
certo fer violin; Brahms, Symphony No. 1, in 
C minor. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the violin 
ist. With this concert the season will be 
brought toa close. ! 
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| To program for the twenty-third Symphony 
concert this evening was: 


Symphony No. 1, in B flat, op. 38 Schumann 
Aria, *‘ Alessandro ’”’ Hindel 
Henschel 


Prelude to Act. II. (‘* Ophelia ’’) 
Interlude, Act III., and pastorale, Act V. 
Prelude to Act 1V. (** Ophelia’s” death). 
: Danish March. 
| (First performance in America. Conducted by the com poser.) 
ae bed lvoe kns ndehelrs nonsuatss ance... is Massenet 
NR 8 65 dain dds se cneionsedeascsienc cca. coc, Weber 

The soloist was Mrs. Georg Henschel. 

The performance of the d’ Albert Symphony, announced 
for this concert, was postponed on account of the non- 
arrival of the orchestral parts from lurope. 

Although the Schumann Symphony, selected by Mr. 
Nikisch as a substitute for the d’Albert work, is and will 

{ ever be a favorite, there was considerable disappointment 
| expressed because of the unfortunate circumstance which 
| precluded all possibility of hearing the d’Albert symphony 
this season. 
| The Schumann symphony was given an animated and 
energetic reading by Mr. Nikisch. The orchestra, however, 
| was somewhat rough, particularly in the first two move. 
| ments. On the other hand, the ‘‘larghetto’”’ was smoothly 
| and carefully performed and may be considered quite as 
| Satisfactory as any playing during the evening. 
' Owing to its novelty the Henschel suite from the ‘Music 
_ to Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’’’ was the feature of the pro. 
gram in which was centved the greater interest. 
| Although the composition is artistically conceived, fully, 
effectively and even richly scored, it could not be called 
original by the composer’s most enthusiastic admirer. 
The short and commonplace themes were repeated again 
and again, and but for the colored instrumentation would 
have been tiresome to a degree. The pastorale seemed to 
be the only bit unsuggestive of « midnight oil,’? and gave 
evident pleasure to its hearers. The orchestra played each 
movement excellently well. Mr. Henschel conducted, and 
ina firm, graceful, dignified manner. That he had im- 
proved since his absence from Boston was seen at once, 
and the increased control which he had acquired, both 
over himself and his men, was plainly apparent. 

Mrs. Henschel, however, has not improved. Not that 
there was a deal of room for it at the time she was last 
heard here, as her singing was ever finished and Satisfying 
as far as the limitations of voice permitted. In her second 
selection, the Massenet aria from « Herodiade,’’ these 
limitations were especially noticeable. Though cleverly 
sung it sadly needed the breadth and impressive force 
which this aria requires in order to be most effective. 

The last concert of the present season will be given next 
Saturday evening, and the program as announced will be: 


Symphony in G, Haydn; concerto for violin, Paganini, and 


Brahms’ symphony No. 1. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the 


soloist. 
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ber’s “Oberon” overture. The first was read with 


immense vigor, but with that obstinate disregard | 


of the composer’s intentions that seems [to be 
mania with Mr. Nikisch, and of which it has 
become wearisome (o complain. Mra. Honechel was 
the solotet, and sang the air, *Lusinghe piu care,” from 
Handel’s “Alessandro,” in which she has frequently 
been heard here, and the familiar air from Massenet’s 
“Hi rcodiace.” Vhe first she fang prettily and neatly, 
and with much grace of florid execution, though 
without great variety of expression. The second 
she sang with more warmib, but her vote Is not large 
cnough to do it full justice, especially In #9 vast a hal). 
She was applauded with tmmense fervor, and recalled 
three times after her first Cffort, and twice after her 
second. The season will close with this week's concert, 
the programme for which {s: Symphony in G, Haydn; 
Concerto for violin, Paganini, and Brahms’s Symprovy 
No.1. Mr. Fracz Knoaise! will be the gol vist. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, 


{van | 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 
phony concert, given in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, was as foliows: 


MOMUMANN..........0- Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, op. 88. 

Handel Aria from “Alessandro.” 
we Suite from the music to Shakspere’s “Ham- 
e 7 


Massenct 


We had been promised a symphony by Eugen 
d’Albert, but it seoms the orchestral parts did 
not arrive in time to have the work put 
through the due rehearsal, so the ever welcome 
Schumann symphony was substituted for it, 
The beautiful Larghetto was admirably played, 
and we cannot remember hearing the Finale 
Riven with such perfection before. In this 
Allegro animato e grazioso, which has now and 
then moments of the most tremendous energy 


ful inspirations in the way of making sharp 


contrasts, withoutin the least impairing the - 


musical coherence of the movement: some ofthe 
accents he brought out were a new revelation. 
We have so often had to differ with Mr. 
Nikisch on matters of “interpretation,” that 
we are doubly glad now to express our hearty 
admiration of his conducting of this symphony; 
it may have been a “reading,” but it sounded 
tous very like the Schumanun-pure. 


Mr. Henschel’s suite from his music to “Ham. | 


let” has a history which it is we!l to know. 
The five movements played on Saturd ay even- 
ing were taken from the prelude. entr’ actes 
and incidental music written by Mr. Hisnschel 
for Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s production. of the 
tragedy at the Haymarket in Londen. They 
comprise—i, Prelude (a tone painting of Ham- 
let); 2, Prelude to act ii. (tone picture of 
Ophelia); 3, Interlude before the play scene in 
act lil. and Pastorale before act y.: 4, “relude to 
activ. (Ophelia’s death); 5, Danish larch (for 
the entrance of king and court in act i. and in- 
troduced afterward in other scenes’. In writing 
these several numbers Mr. HEoeuschel has 
made unstinted use of the Leitinrotiv, in 
the Wagnerian sense) almost every 
theme in the music being associated 
either with a character or incident in the play. 
Naturally this quasi-dramatic element falls 
out, when the suite is given as concert music, 
as it was last Saturday; but one little touch, 
which some old theatre-goers may have noticed, 


; has woven in 


here: in the misic 

Jpheha’s death, the composer 
the themes of some of the songs 
‘that stage Ophelias have sung, time out of 
mind, in the mad scene in act ty. It is not often 
that music, written with so purely dramatic a 
purpose as this of Mr. Henschel’s, for a special 
production of a play, can hold its own in the 
concert room; the meaning of the various 
themes, which may be perfectly plain to the 
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listener at the theatre, is too liable to be a. 


sealed book to a concert audience. But there is 


enough of purely musical beauty and strength in 


this dramatic’ suite of Mr. Henschel’s to make 
it worth listening to for its own sake. What 
struck us particularly at this first hearing was 
the general likeness it bears, in style, melodic 
character, and sentiment, to much of the quasi- 
dramatic music that has been written of late 
by French composers; it is French in the cut 
of its melody and harmony. French in its 
grace and poignancy of expression, more than 
all French in its knowing when it has said 


‘ whatit hasto say. But one thing separates it 


from anything of the sort we have heard lately 
by French composers, and this is its solidity of 
musical construction, the admirable workman.- 
ship itshows. One finds in it none of that mere 
“Song without Words” spirit, none of that mere 
melody with accompaniment, that is the bane 
of contemporary French music: on the cop. 
trary, the themes are often worked out almost 
contrapuntally, the bass takes cognizance of 
and responds to what the treble has said, ani 
the middle parts have something to say. It |is 
music that not only pleases, but also interes’s 
you; ithas consistency and something mon 
than a merely emotional purpose. In a word, ‘tt 


is music worth writing. Mr. Henschel conduct 
and seriousness, Mr. Nikisch had some wonder. | 


ed the suite as only 2 composer can conduct hi 
own music. Itwas not uninteresting to see hin 
once more at the head of his old orchestry, 


_ changed in its membership though it is. The 


greeting by the audience showed that all pre 
ent remembered him as the first conductor ! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Weber’s overture to “Oberon” has surel* 
never hada more brilliant perfermance hers 
than that under Mr. Nikisch on Saturday 
evening. It went toa charm; not only wa: 
there no fault to be found, but there was every. 
| thing to praise—and that, too, roundly. Mrs 
_ Henschel sang the Handel air beautifully ; Ma+ 

senet’s “Jl est bon, il est beau,” from “Hérod: 

ade,”’ a little overweighs her vocally, but he 
Singing of it is admirable; she was loudly re 
, Called time after time. 

The next programme is: Haydn, Symphonr 
in G major (No. 13, B. and H.); Paganini, Cor 
cerio fer violin; Brahms, Symphony No. 1, iu 
C minor. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the violin 
ist. With this concert the season will b 
brought toa close. 


| Boston Orrice or Tur Musicar Courikr, } 
~ ry m . . . ; 
157 TrReMONT STREET April 16, 1892. | 


| HE program for the twenty-third Symphony 
| concert this evening was: 


Symphony No. 1, in B flat, op. 38 eo oceeesccecees MCHUMANN 
Aria, *‘ Alessandro”’ .... Hiindel 


Henschel] 


Prelude to Act. II. (‘‘ Ophelia ’’) 

Interlude, Act III., and pastorale, Act V. 

Prelude to Act 1V. (** Ophelia’s”’ death), 

Danish March. 

(First performance in America. Conducted by the com poser.) 
Aria from ** Herodiade’’. Massenet 
PURI, hiro 66 66 6h 45 6 45 SndK dhs snskde ds ¥04-k oegcc ck Weber 

The soloist was Mrs. Georg Henschel. 

The performance of the d’ Albert Symphony, announced 
for this concert, was postponed on account of the non- 
arrival of the orchestral parts from Murope. 

Although the Schumann Symphony, selected by Mr. 
Nikisch as a substitute for the d’Albert work, is and will 
ever be a favorite, there was considerable disappointment 
| expressed because of the unfortunate circumstance which 
precluded all possibility of hearing the d’Albert symphony 
| this season. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The Schumann symphony was given an animated and 
energetic reading by Mr. Nikisch. The orchestra, however, 
was somewhat rough, particularly in the first two move. 
ments. On the other hand, the ‘‘larghetto”’ was smoothly 
and carefully performed and may be considered quite as 
satisfactory as any playing during the evening, 

Owing to its novelty the Ilenschel suite from the ‘* Music 
to Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’’’ was the feature of the pro- 
gram in which was centved the greater interest. 

| Although the composition is artistically conceived, fully, 
| effectively and even richly scored, it could not be called 
| original by the composer’s most enthusiastic admirer. 
The short and commonplace themes were repeated again 
| and again, and but for the colored instrumentation would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have been tiresome to a degree. The pastorale seemed to 


»e the only bit unsuggestive of « midnight oil,’? and gave 
evident pleasure to its hearers. The orchestra played each 
movement excellently well. Mr. Henschel conducted, and 
ina firm, graceful, dignified manner. That he had im- 
| proved since his absence from Boston was seen at once, 
| and the increased control which he had acquired, both 
| over himself and his men, was plainly apparent. 

Mrs. Henschel, however, has not improved. Not that 
there was a deal of room for it at the time she was last 
heard here, as her singing was ever finished and Satisfying 
as far as the limitations of voice permitted. In her second 
selection, the Massenet aria from ‘« [lerodiade,’’ these 
limitations were especially noticeable. Though cleverly 
Sung it sadly needed the breadth and impressive force 
which this aria requires in order to be most effective. 

The last concert of the present season will be viven next 
Saturday evening, and the program as announced will be: 
Symphony in G, Haydn; concerto for violin, Paganini, and 
Brahms’ symphony No. 1. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the 


soloist. 
=—_ ss 
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MR. NIKISCH’S CRITICAL ENVIRONMENT. 


R. ARTHUR NIKISCH, the conductor of the 
| ~ Boston Symphony Orchestra, does not recline 
pa a bed of roses in Boston. His critical environ- 

ment is at present singularly unpleasant, for, valtile 
the popularity of the symphony concerts andy h per- 
sonal popularity continue unabated, the; nirost deter- 
mined opposition on the part .f a half“dozen well- 
known music critics of the Hub to all he does must 
_be very unpleasant for such an amiable, good hearted SEASON 1891-92. 
man as Arthur Nikisch A is. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has always contended that there is no orches- : 
tra in America that caa ‘be compared to the famous : BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Boston organization, a contention, by the way, that . 
originated in Boston itself, for no epithets could be 
endearing enough to characterize Arthur Nikisch and 
his work during his first two years as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
_ All this, too, from the pens of the very men who 
to-day declare absolutely that no good can come XXIV. CONGERY. 
forth from Nazareth. 
Mr. Nikisch, they have suddenly discovered, is not | (LAST OF THE SEASON.) 

an interpreter of music, and possibly later they will 
; assert that he is neither a conductor nor a musician. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, AT 2.7 
THE MUSICAL COURIER gladly puts itself on record ee RN 
by declaring that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 

unique as an orchestral organization and its conduct- 

or, Arthur Nikisch, as conductor and musician, is HAYDN " | . . | 
the most versatile in this country. | i aPHONY, G major No. 13, B. & H. 

To show the extent of critical perversity in Boston yeast oa renuet (Allegretto).— 

it is only necessary to state that when a traveling or- : | 

chestral organization appeared in that city its per- 

formances were lauded to the sky at the expense of 

the home orchestra, when it is notorious that the PAGANINI. CONCERTO (In One movement) for VIOLIN, in D 
two orchestras are not on the same artistic plane at potas ON : ie | | 

all. There must be a very large colored gentleman rr ae Tl waetnns by Withete)), 

hidden somewhere in the critical wood pile of the 

Hub. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


| 
| 


PROGRAMME. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro.—Andante sostenuto.— 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso.— 
Adagio piu andante: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


SOLOIST: 


Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
TWELETA SEASON. 
OPENING @ONCERT, 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15, 1892. 
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rrAiTr the tone of Paganini. 
| butit was not great, 
_ Where the exertio 
was marked.” 


asticall ences an 


The Last Concert of the  tosetiea af ae tea. Feealled save 
tribute to the eminent ta 
Symphony Series, 


tenses, | 


ea eS a " or: : Mi % 
ay 


eK 

Now that the eleventh series of these concerts 
iS a matter of historical record, it is neither im- 
pertinent nor irrelevant to cousider brietly the 
Character of the programmes and the present 


‘ 

condition of the orchestra. Without doubt the 

Thoughts Suggested WY the Close | concerts have arcs many agreeable amuse. 
inent, forthe outwasil and conventional mani- 

* @stations of deughi have followed the perlorm- 
ANC. Of Various selections. If this Orzanization 
OXlsted nereiy for the purpose of amusing the 
public, it would be idle to consider seriously 
tite Character of the performances or the tuste 


' , fthe public; for is would then be simply a 
The Last Pianoforte Recital of | luattex betWvea "the manager and the heareie 
1i Inigit be said, however, that in this case the 

Eugen D’Albert, 


of the Season. 


experiment Of gratifying the general publie 
Isaitended with many risks. Lhe popular taste 
- is Capricious. As it was in the time of the Jesuit 
father Louis git tee Castel, so as is to-day. 
Lue pieasure derived fron) & popular concert 
The programme of the 24th and last concert ;. only real for a cortain number oi connoisseurs 
of the Symphony Orchestra, given in Music Hall , id Zealous alnateurs, Many in the audienea 
Saturday evening, WAS as ee ee bored, aha liey 89, as to a theatre, from 
Tavdn Oree O1 habit, because it Is the fashion, or from 
ajor..Paganini u desire to be ahywhere except at home, 
Wilhelm}.) ' Lie rapture of the llajority is a moderate 
Brahms § picnsure, whieh often conies trom the sight of 
bie Crowd, or circumstances that are foreign to 
ahs ith ntisic, Oveids tired of hearing Rpt if Cal- 
; mths, AIL i OU Wishes sonatas; tired of s tas 
The Haydn Symphony, sometimes called the ie * Soya MOtetts: Wetsuit by Wiatiai music, he 
“Letter V,” was written in 1787 for Paris, Gigs forties Italian school: bored by the vyio- 
where it was given by the society known asthe iiuist, ue yearns ior the sound of the viol,” 
Concert de la Loge Olympique. ltis a delight- - a ; } ** 
ful example of the spontaneity ana skill of the Pat these ee eee AOR qromenade or 
ser, and it was played dingly well, 2085) Operatic | concerts, They were de: 
composer, and it was playe exceeding ty \ » Static to serve, at least iu a measure, au educas 
David Strauss, in his “Old and New Faith,’ youd. “Urposs. ‘ney suouid make tor musical 
says that if a Haydn symphony does not please ¢ rig’ cousmess. With this eud in view, the pro- 
an audience the fault is always in the perform. : <tmive sould be chosen With great care an 


m , . nae Au fe etine Line With catholicism of taste, ‘Lhe 
ance, And it happens easily that the WOTThy Colbpositions of the so-called classical 


best orchestras, so-called, play it the Worst, sciiwol, thie romantic and even tie ultra-radical 
For they delight in spending their means of  sjicuid by heard i due proportion. ‘Lhe pro- 
effect, such as rough and sudden changes jn * brauime sLouid be neither frivolous nor ull. 
strength of tone and in tempo (on which so ‘ellie’ ) dinusement sould go hand in hand 
many modern compositions depend) on music to ; vitit POs.tive ed RCAR GR. fhe making of an 
which only the simplest execution does justice,” Miewl vrograinme 18 a diuincuit task, It is almost 
The reading of Mr. Nikiseb was free trom ex- Unpossibie to gratify in one concert the 
aggeration, and the mechanism of the orchestra / varied tastes oi the members of the audi- 
Was Worthy of high praise. So, too, was the per. | CLCe, Bui 10 is fe UOG impossible to 
formance of the Brahms symphony admirable. Juake a programme of well contrasted numbers, 
in Many respects; and all in all. this concert, | 4ake at ae OF TAG prvetainines of the Sunday 
both in sane interpretation and’ in technica | Coucerts in Paris, Say the concerts of January 
finish, Was one of the most satisfactory of the 24 At the Conservatory the toilow lng pieces 
season, Mr. Nikisch was greeted at the begin- were heard; haar “7 me rag 2 Symphony, 
ning of the concert with hearty and long con- Mvyerbee i Paver NOSUOR, idor's | fantasie 
tinued applause, | Jor pianoforte and orchesiza, the “ Eymong 
“, wnusiC of Beethoven, Colonne arranged this 
Paganini left to his only son Achille, the child programme: Schubert i © major sy mphony, 
oi the singer Antonia Bianchi de Como, beside Beethoven aes Siephan ive be Ca Saint- 
two million frances and valuable instruments, S@en’s Dianiso SCR ULO, Pa y Godard and 
the manuscripts of many incomplete composi- Pauline Viardoc ana picces lor the ciavecin by 
tions. Four violin concertos were found, With Gouperin, Khameau aud Bach. Lamowreux was 
*Stral ac alb TLS, ane ) ver vs 
Mntinishod Lhe Reet ments: and four, were Dar esony of Beethoven, overture * Polyencte,# 
najor for. the orchestra, but the solo | Darkas; Liszt 8 tat coucerto for Planolore, 
Oars. is written in DD: maior. and jragments oi “ Romeo and Juliet, Berlioz; 
the strings are tuned a half tone higher. ‘The funeral inarch irom Goetierdaemmerune 
rangement of the Wilhelinj, played by Mr, and Saint-Saen’s Rebs d Oinphale, ow, 1 
Kneisel, abounds in movlernization, and there | G0 not say that t a programmes are fault- 
are in it occasional reminiscences of Wagner, less; and it will b be siete at once 
It is an effective composition, and even its diffi- that they are tof long ; me in es yeebe ie interest, 
culties are not ungrateful to the player. These | in educational value Ant Jt Pleasing contrast 
ditticulties were surmounted by Mr. Kneisel the programmes of the Lrench conductors are 
With such apparent ease that the hearer did not througout the likticet or ie te bond pro- 
lose in enjoyinent by the thought of the task of &tammes of Mr. Nikisch. Nog 18 it perhaps 


the player. His performance was also distin- @S8ary tocross the ocean. Mr. Nikisch gh 


during the past season liberality in his tasue; 


AD Te rol le. Biaks . j ‘ta POH 2” tees 
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more luclined to the radical school: Fourth | 
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¢t Bet S at, ay Sole Mabat ona Ge on ; ‘Jolloy pert he Wie ah la ideal. RE Meena bie 6M Yea sihy | 
ai iat eS ae USIC, /d/, eee eee MOIR arr ie | Gottschalk’s musin + ‘hes Pere AE tyr 
Tespect. Nor is it tho tanit of. preg cs Ft. ere. << 6 WH elaine (revised, ana | ope of resurrection, Bo did 
oo) haga tiple . THE LAST SYMPHONY. Brahms: Symi NW , Bas him; h 
ear wea The Symphony concerts did not end in a blaze of “Mr. Eranz Kneisel w eee ee wr» em the 
it of the conu glory as they were wont to do under Mr. Gericke’s The Haydn symphony used to be a prime fav- | perbly any violinist | 
eric i 4 wail a o leadership; but the closing one was intensely in- yates aha oes 1 the ae Musical | 2 Ne of one 
m uncer his control. lt is innate s member well the impression | What we 
Nile oh tir ie) teed to th Boston teresting, nevertheless, and the performance was & made by its final Allegro con spirito at its first | of Hamle 
Pohestré ig worthy of our orchestra, its concertmaster and Performance in the Music Hall.» It seemed to 
ts conductor. Haydn’s symphony iu G, No. 13, of the audience for the moment, as if they had 


F Breithopf and Hartel’s edition, and Brahms’s first never heard anything so charming before. And 
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” vigilar. symphony were separated by Paganini’s concerto | : : truth, what is leth, 
OP Jog tee how ) | dD) maior wahese three nu et S completing the bs oe rmaity years later, the work is as | : nation of that personality, dood 
poet and nota list, and making an admirably balanced pro- nee bi Ovely and sparkling as then. It was ad- | Dot ceom to us of great importance or value, 

by of the poetry has n | gramme. ts ably played, and heartily enjoyed; especial. | Mr. Kneisel fairly outdid himself; it wad at ry? 

roach; aud his ingenio _ A Haydn symphony is always welcome, espe- y good was the way in which the Trio of the | terly magnificent performance at every pdint: 44. 

veh it aig | mee f at this time of year. One can listen to such suet was given. : _ cannot be praised too highly. But Mr Kn get 
Tieakioi ne | music without straining every nerve, enjoy its. ¥ Brahms’s C-minor symphony, once famous as | 15 perhaps the last man in the world to play Hike - 
ness in attach @ general lack of pre- | easy flow of melody, its piquant rhythms, its | ) The 10th Symphony,” is a horse of another | Paganini; we may all be heartily thankful for. 
+ tunes. 25 On Saturday evening in the | naturally resulting harmonies, its apt and expres- color, but none the worse for not being of the | that, for, if he could play fixe Sasa panini. itis se 
we mechanism of the orches- | sive orchestration with the ease and Same, The more we hear this astounding work, | C°ttain as certain can bé, it even would fc | 


leverized by the finish that in former contentment ‘that one enjoys a pretty comedy. the greater does it seem : every fresh hearing | #8 2 Necessary consequence, that he conld wat 


‘as the just pride of th by, . ge | , . . nk 
Pear Rasy or Spolabeatg une pga i || The symphonies are all pretty much alike; one - brings with it some new revelation of beauty | Play the Beethoven, Mendelésohn, nor Joachin, - 
to Frederick | | _has to be on terms of solid intimacy with them to or strength. There seems to us little need of {| Concertos as he now does, and eo uld not play in 
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#rederick Wiiliam IL of Prussia, | : | 
; of my orchestra?” said the | readily know one from the other, just as one has calling it the greatest symphony since Beetho. | GUartets at all. The one precludes 


Mink 

sinade up of the best of virtuo- | to be with the Liszt rhapsodies. The one in ; , | erie 4 ne » precludes the oth 
ect yea gentlemen w etka | question was delightfully played, the strings ea ie would be leaving out Mendelssohn | if you do not bélieve it, just think f ‘& MO. 
Sr the effect would be maryel- doing some especially fine work. 86 Pp umann. which we aré not quite ready | Ment of Ole Bull—thig ig certainly no logital | 
Ae Sea It is something of a leap froma Haydn sym- Soho doubt, Brahms has planned this first | Poof of our proposition, but it proves it better | 
phony to Brabms’s first. But what a tremendous symphony of his on a larger, broader scale than | than logic. And, as fot our single self, we far. 

work this last is! To us it is the greatest and ri of the Mendelssohn or Schumann sympho. | Prefér Mr, Kneisel with this one limitation; 
most interesting of the four, the one most pregnant nies, and has, moreover, kept himself steadily | C4nhot do what Paganini did, he da: ! ao ae 
with meaning. The strength of the first move- up to the magnitude of his plan: oné can say,too, | *housand times better. Héis thrown away on. 
. * mentin particular. seems more and more titanic that, since Beethoven’s C minor and “Pastoral,” | the Paganini concerto; que diable au ssf allattal 
a ) Tee with each ap ill hearing, while hitherto un- which latter, by the way, is of a totally dif- | ‘ire dans cette maudite galdre? Bat than ue 
> hot ‘in observed béauties-of form and ex pression through- ferent character-—no symphonic first movement | ™4n Cannot go on playing classic Comcertos fac. | 
out the work are constantly claiming attention. has appeared which shows such admirably | ver! “Wanted: A concerto!” This pl 3 
mpiest The performance was a noble one in breadth, close, what the Frenvh eall “serré,” workman- | )@s been up in every violiniat’s f * os terri 
eine DObW eel | clearness and expressiveness and it received the Ship as this one. Still, it should bé said on the | for a good while, and will sdetranis te 4 oe 
i e : ot d | — oe nae lets 5 gel Mae ae other hand that Brahms shows in his work | 80me time to come. = he ea 
r. Kneis hi Nitin es Pee 
ana is vé forward just before the opening tutti of the con- 20% amg eg stg mo either Mendels- The Last Symphony Gon certs i 
Peak ue. certo and it was well deserved. The character of and tient ee ta ess clearness of purpose ‘The man whe coald ana twals wiih slcele 
S$ the cli his artistic work during the years of his residence haiuuen fT » &® 1088 pervasive sense for the Fr Grin steep he teudiitns Lo ae 
ot the. in Boston fully entitles him to the secure place ‘ale al, Upon thé whele, superiatives ard V0 Programme or the rendition at Satdrday 
! misleading; this symphony is great enough, in | "ight’s concert in Music Hall must indéead be 
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r people of the city. The performance by him of 
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wt have al ' The performance was wond ful , ere Naa Py ok eek 
3 music: | /any important work at the symphony concerts | Ico was wonderfully fine—one of Haydn's dvmbhoay ta € She: Dian 
z pias nah cl cb has inyariably demonstrated preparation of oe me grandest Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra | ¢oncérto for iain pies ts leidiad fan: 
Owlithatif he most exhaustive kind. His wonderfully fine ave ever given us. _ No more triumphant close symphony in C mj ad spur sn 
‘playing in the Paganini concerto was not of a season could be desired. of faiisiia) Pe oun a Ay: ogramme 
tions of ihe only an added proof of this _ fact, _ We donot know the Paganini concerto ‘att T al Strength an OH Ne 
rhe “rides in but proof also that he more than holds his own as ‘enough in its original shape to be su i how 61, th | 
the storm.” Many of his 4 violinist; that he is still growing in his art. Such ‘much, or what, Wilhelmi bh } aS Se I 0 il wit 
rs of the 1] ; faite roth el | mj has done for it in the | applanse; ightly 
| clear, pure, masterly technical work, exquisit Way of tetouching; we suspect, however, that | ‘‘tenderest of ta," but file ae 
and expressive phrasing, are rarely heard. His he has done a good deal. especially to the or. | does mot express erongh: it conceve ean 
Sidteesiac tele aan hevlonantis reuieea a at Pe ry portions, and that what he has done ig | thé méllowness o fotes which follow ¢ 
together. The whole performance was a triumph. 66 as, letathsln we oc Se t seems pens ent e 
Mr. Kneisel was recalled again and again. ‘The if ay Pa ris any ve it is rather futile to 7 
concerto itself is a coherent and attractive work aaa b clavak a; 1 any shape nowadays; the man 
in one long movement; it was given according to al ok gl yer entirely sui generis, he wrote his 
Wilheimj’s revision. Sompositions i ar ek cn Ag Bad bot in. 
Ss ptuatedll sede ene ‘Gence goto show tha 
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sntiy marke he holds in the affections of the cultivated musical . . be 
tit wou all conscience, to afford not to be “greatest,” | hdtd to please, _ Aa 
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is @ pyrotechnical display 
plosion to the final apotieos 
‘vertis a treatise on the symp 
“umes, With various readings 
tized foot notes by the editor. 
neglected, and the hearer t 
jaded and not refresheu. 


y be an excuse for oc- | 
-pasions hentin the arrangement | 
dlaprogramme, and time may bring improve- 
Ment in this respect. Nor is it the tault of a 
Conductor if a singer or a player of an instru- 
ment is found unworthy of the reputation that 
Preceued the arrival and the appearance. But 
Wis the fault of the conuvuctor if there isa 
Marked deterioration in the quality of the work 
@fthe men under his control. it is said that 
When Mr, Nikisch nirst listened to the Boston 
Syr phony Orchestra he was so delighted with 
Mie periection of its mechanism tiiat he hailed 
‘he opporinnity of being at once a * poetical 
wonductor” without preliminary drudgery, 
Ete Vigilance, however, is the price 
©f musical liberty. He has shown him. 
er a poet and not a disciplinarian: 
the quality of ths poetry has not always been 
above reproach ; and his ingenious imitations of 
the old masters have not yet superseded the 
Orginal models. Romantic spirit, Startling 
‘eliécts, surprising readings do uot atone tor | 
‘Carelessness in attack and a general lack of pre- | 
‘Cisi At tiines, as on Saturday evening in the 
Haydn symphony, the mechanism of the orches. 
‘(ais characterized by the tinish tuat in former 
&YS Was the just pride of tuis city, but too often 
bone is reminded of the remark of Mozart in 
answer to Frederick William iL of Prussia, 
“What do you think of my orchestra?” said the 
Monarch. “itisinade up of the vest of virtuo- 
808, your Majesty, and if the gentlemen wouid 
‘only play together the effect would be marvel- 
ous. 


* 


bet bi “ & 

“Now Mr. Nikisch was taken from the opera 
House at Leivsic and placed suddenly in Music 
AL. is experience as a Conductor was gained 
Chiefly inthe theatre. He is apparently by na- 
ture a theatrical—or jest that word be regarded 
8 Objectionable—a dramatic conductor, He still 
breatnes the hot air of the opera house. He is 
‘ver anxious for effects. In his desire to gain 
these effects he is apt tosiur the deiail, to ex- 
ageserate the simpiest cantabile, to fail in dis- 
criminating between ancient und modern style, 
tO mistake noise forsound. He is impatient 
of all grades ot tone between — piano 
and a forte that borders ou fortissimo. 
he crescendo is very dear to him, and he uses 
itso ireely and so recklessiy thai he often an- 
TCipates the climax of the composer. His 
‘treatinent of the riturdan:io and Ol the fermata 
Ss irequentiy markeu by sensational CXugvera- 
ion. but it wouid be tedious to repeat the ex- 
€epiions that have already been taken in The 
Journal to his musical culings. He has during 
dis Chgagement given brilliant performances o! 
Uilira modern works; he las shown that if he 
Milks it advisabie he can subordinate himself 
‘8nd follow the indications of the composer ; 
“but he is happiest when he “ rides in the whirl- 
ind and directs the storm.” Many of his 
dings of the mastérs of the so-called classic 
10d have been false to the original text and 

Without gain in the perversion. 

Sat wh 


1 aa * 
aa vet it begranted cheerfully that the display 
(Of Ais Own individuality leads often to orchestral 
results of an exciting nature; that im certain 
Mpositions congenial to his temperament he— 
8 all before him; it still remains true that | 
the performance of the orchestra, week in and : 
Week out, is we ha distinguished by its nobility 
and purity of tone, its precision, its exquisite | 
Paish, its reverent treatment of the composer as | 
“in October, 1889. Nor isit to be woudered at if 
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Cpuirks. MUSIC. Vg 
THE LAST SYMPHONY. ; 

The Symphony concerts did not end in a blaze of 
glory as they were wont to do under Mr. Gericke’s 
leadership; but the closing one was intensely in- 


teresting, nevertheless, and the performance was 


worthy of our orchestra, its concertmaster and 
conductor. Haydn’s symphony iu G, No. 13, of 
Breithopf and Hartel’s edition: and Brahms’s first 
symphony were separated by Paganini’s concerto 
in D major; these three numbers completing the 
list, and making an admirably balanced pro- 
gramme, 

A Haydn symphony is always welcome, espe- 
cially at this time of year. One can listen to such 
music without straining every nerve, enjoy its 
easy flow of melody, its piquant rhythms, its 
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naturally resulting harmonies, its apt and expres- 


orchestration with the ease and 

The symphonies are all pretty much alike; one 
has to be on terms of solid intimacy with them to 
readily know one from the other, just as one has 
the Liszt rhapsodies. The one in 
question was delightfully played, the strings 
doing some especially fine work. 

It is something of a leap froma Haydn sym- 
phony to Bratms’s first. But what a tremendous 
work this last is! To us it is the greatest and 
most interesting of the four, the one most pregnant 
with meaning. The strength of the first move- 
ment in particular seems more and more titanic 
with each successive hearing, while hitherto un- 
observed béauties.of form and expression through- 
out the work are constantly claiming attention. 
The performance was a noble one in breadth, 
clearness and expressiveness and it received the 
closest attention from the audience. 

Mr. Kneisel met with an ovation as he stepped 


forward just before the opening tutti of the con- 


certo and it was well deserved. The character of 
| his artistic work during the years of his residence 


in Boston fully entitles him to the secure place 
he holds in the affections of the cultivated musical 
people of the city. The performance by him of 
any important work at the Symphony concerts 
has inyariably demonstrated preparation of the 
most exhaustive kind. His wonderfully fine 
playing in the Paganini concerto was not 
only an added proof of this fact, 
but proof also that he more than holds his own as 
a violinist; that he is still growing in his art. Such 
clear, pure, masterly technical work, exquisite 
and expressive phrasing, are rarely heard. His 
talent as a musician was also shown in bis 
cadenza, which was artistically conceived and put 
together. The whole performance was a triumph. 
Mr. Kneisel was recalled again and again. The 
concerto itself is a coherent and attractive work 
in one long movement; it was given according to 


W ilheimj’s revision. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. ' 


The twenty-fourth and last concert of the 
éelventh season was given in the Music Hall 
last Saturday evening, the programme being as 
follows: 

Haydn: Symphony iZ,¢ major (Breitkop{£ & Hirtel, 
Paganini: Violin Concerto in D maior (revised, and 
j.) 


with additions by Wilhe m. 
Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68. 


Mr. Eranz Kneisel was the violinist. 

The Haydn Syinphony used to bea prime fav- 
orite here in the days of the Harvard Musical 
Association: we remember well the impression 
mado by its final Allegro con spirito at its first 
performance in the Music Hall. It seemed to 
the audience for the moment, as if they had 
never heard anything so charming before. And 
now, over twenty years later, the work is ag 
fresh, lovely and sparkling as then. It wags ad- 
mirably played, and heartily enjoyed: especial. 
ly good was the way in which the Trio of the 
Minuet was given. 
¥ Brahms’s C-minor Symphony, once famous as 
‘The 10th Symphony,” is a horse of another 
color, but none the worse for not being of the 
same. The more we hear this astounding work, 


brings with it some new revelation of beauty 
or strength. There seems to us little need of 
calling it the greatest symphony since Beetho. 
ven; that would be leaving out Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, which we are not quite ready 
todo. KNo doubt, Brahms has planned this first 
Symphony of his on a larger, broader scale than 
any of the Mendelssohn or Schumann sympho- 
nies, and has, moreover, kept himself Steadily 
up to the magnitude of his. plan; onécan Say,too, 
that, since Beethoven’s © minor and “Pastoral,” 
—which latter, by the way, is of a totally dif- 
ferent character-—no Symphonic first movement 
has appeared which shows such admirably 
close, what the French eall “serré,”’ workman- 
Ship as this one. \ Still, it should be said on the 
other hand that Brahms shows in his work 
far less melodic invention than either Mendels- 
sohn or Schumann, less clearness of purpose | 
and treatment, a less pervasive sense for the | 
beautiful. 
misleading: this Symphony is great enough, in | 
all conscience, to afford not to be “greatest.” 
The performance was wonderfully fine—one of 
the grandest Mr. Nikisch and hig orchestra 
have ever given us. No more triumphant close 
of a season could be desired. »/ 

We donot know the Paganini concerto well 
enough in its original Shape to be sure how 
much, or what, Wilhelmj has done for it in the 
way of retouching; we suspect, however, that | 
he has done a good deal, especially to the or- | 
chestral portions, and that what he has done is 
wholly to the advantage of the work. It seems | 
to us, nevertheless, thatit is rather futile to | 
Play Paganini in any shape nowadays; the man 
Was 4 player entirely sui generis, he wrote his 
compositions for his own playing, and both in- 
ternal and externa) evidence goto show that 
the main seeret of their effectiveness lay in his 
performanee, Paganini, as a player, had much 
ofthe Liszt magnetism in him; but with the 
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' than logic. 


Upon the whele, superlatives are | 


| equally superb! Wi. 

in touch with no 

_ All competent authori 

' playing of other peop! 

In this respect he was far more like 
than like Liszt; he was at hom 
Own ground, and there he work 
Gottschalk’s music virtually 


also die with him; he carried 
effectiveness to the grave. 


demoniaeal, personality, which 
£ist of the whole business, ig 


after the elimination of that 
not seem to us 


cannot be praised too highly. 


past all hope of resurrection, so did Paganini’a 
the secret of itg 
No matter how su- 
perbly any violinist today may play a concerto 
_ Of his, of one thing we may be quite sure; that 
what we hear is really “Hamlet” with the part 
of Hamlet left out. That dwmonic, and often 
3 fom the true 
perforce ab 
And to speak the downright truth, what is late 
: 7 personality, does 
or great importance or 
Mr. Kneisel! fairly outdid himself; it was oh oe 
terly magnificent performance at every point; it 
But Mr. Kneise] 
1s perhaps the last man in thé world to Play like 
Paganini: we may all be heartily thankful for 
that, for, if he could play like Paganini, it is as 


, Certain as certain can be, it even would follew * 
the greater does it seem: every Iresh hearing | *S 2 Necessary consequence, that he could not. 


Play the Beethoven, Mendelssohn, nor Joachim 
concertos as he now does, and could not play in 
. precludes the other; 
if you do not believe it, just think for a mo- 
ment of Ole Bull—this ig certainly no logital 
proof of our proposition, but it proves it better 
And, as for our Single self, we far 
prefer Mr, Kneisel with thig oné limitation; if he 
cannot do what Paganini did, he can do a 
Heis thrown away on 
the Paganini concerto; que diable aussi allait-ij 
Jaire dans cette maudite galére? But then a 


quartets at all. The one 


thousand times better, 


! 
i 


man Cannot go on playing classic concertos for. | 


ever! 
has been upin every 


some time to come. 


Haydn's symphony in C major, Paganini%g 
concerto for violin and Brahwe’s splendid first 
Symphony in C minor made up a programme 
of unusual strength and briltianev, 

he appearance of Franz Kneisei, the soloist 
of the evening, was greeted with prolonged 
applause. He has been lightly memed he 
“‘tenderest of violinists,”? but the expreéssidn 
does not express ereugh; it conveys no idéa of 
the meéllowness of the notes which follow the | 
movement vf the bow, of the swuettéss of 
each tone, It would be diffienl: to imagine a 
moe finished performanes, his purity of tone 
and brilliancy of éxécution meériting all the 
apvlanse he reevived with such a modést ard 
unassuming air, The orchastra gave him able 
supvert throughout thé number, ane: 

he Brahms symphony was erandly per. 
forméd, the whole beauty of this »piendid | 
organization coming horee with new emphasig 
to thé audience, which year after y*ar has 


“Wanted: A concerto!” This placard | 
violinist’s front window 
for a good while, and will prohably stay up for | 
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rarmme, and its sim- 


ful and most enjoyable move: | 

splendidly played throughout. 

gel was the solorst, and. this 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Last evening the twenty-fourth and last concert of the 
eleventh season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


took place In Music Hall. The pregramme was Sym. 


phony G major (No.13 B. & edition), Haydn; Con- 
certo tor Violin, ’aganini; ana Sympnony No.1, C- 
minor, Brahms. Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 
The audience was very large and filled even 


every available bit of standing room. When Mr.| 


Nikisch vame to the conductor’s stand, he was received 
with cordial and prolonged applause. The Haydn 
Symphony was admirably read and was played ina clean 
cut and sympathetic maner. The tempi were excellent 
throughout. The delightful work was, onthe whole, 
One of the most satisfying performances of the season. 
The Brahms symphony was given with much richness 
and varlety of tone Color, and with remarkable sus- 
tained fire. Occasionally there was a noisiness that 
caused the music to become obscure, but taken alto 
gether, the rendering was interesting and highly effec- 
tive. Mr. Kneisel played the concerto with exquleite 


finish and purity of style, and with faultless taste. The 


technical difficulties were overcome with apparent ease, 
and the force and elegance of the whole were charming. 
The performance was greeted with tremendous ap- 
plause, and the artist received five of the stormiest re- 
calls we have ever heard in Music Hall, and waa pre. 
eented with a huge wreath and some flowers. 


The ceason just closed was, on the whole, less inter- 
teresting than any of its predecessors, and it has wit- 


orchestra. The programmes were, with but few excep- 
tions, weak. The music that was heard for the first 
time at these concerts consisted of: A Suite by Techaik- 
Owski, the prelude to “Cavalleria Rusticana;” ‘Don 
Juan,” by Strauss; Lalo’s “Le Roi q@’Ys” overture; 
Svensden’s “Carnival in Paris; asuite by Mr. E. A. 


|| MacDowell; a Concerto for strings and wind, by Han- 


del; a prelude and fugue, by Florsheim; a symphonic 
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, and cauees the theme to give way 
mere accompaniment. This tasteless and Imar 
fumbling with great masterpieces is not the réat 
musicianly conscience or of fine art feeling, 
to the thoughtful observer, charitably clined, 
It looks more like Ignorance § and presumption 
than anything clsee. We have expressed cur sen- 


liments so frequently and so freely on this fever | 


of Mr. Nikiech to comprers the giants of musical art 
| Into a space only fitted to hold a dwarf, tbat 1t would be 
| ne re ta fo dwell at any greater length on the 
subject. We have not been singular in the views we 
have held regarding the liberties taken by him with the 
great masters. The bulk of reputable critical Opinion 


| has set eteadily In the same direction that we have held. 


In fact, criticism bas seldom been £0 thoroughly in ac- 


| cord has it has been this season regarding the perform- 


ances of the orchestra and the eccentricities of its 
conductor. Itis but just to state, however, that Mr- 
Ff. P. Bacon and Mr W.F. Aptborp have been in har- 
monious companionship on the other side. 

We recall clearly that now and then we felt it our 
duty to censure even Mr. Gericke for some Innova- 
tions he made in reepect tothe tempi of certain works, 
but he never indulged in such radical misreadings as 
those of which Mr. Nikisch is constantly guilty, and 
which wholly change the character of the music. We 
have also found fault with Mr. Gericke for over much 
of rigidity In respect to style, but this shortcoming may 
be more easily pardoned than can the wild looseness of 
style into which Mr. Nikisch falls much too frequently. 


, After all, there is nothing perfect under the sun; but 
* there are degrees in all things, and the few ,aults of Mr. 


Gericke, cven at their worst, were far less misleading 


| and inexcusable than are those of Mr. Nikisch, and, 
nessed a steady deterioration inthe efficiency of the} Moreover, he disciplined his orchestra to a point that 


entitled it to rank among the finest In the world. 

If this noble orchestra is to fulfil its mission as an 
educaior, some Change in the course that has been pur- 
sued during the past three years is necessary, Its 
playing should be restored to the high plane of efficiency 
ip which it was left at the end of Mr. Gericke’s term, 
and the works of the master composers of the era be- 
fore Wagner imposed his baleful {rfluence on musical 


sulte, by F. B. Busoni; Tschaikowski’s “Hamlet” over- |‘ art should be read and performed as they were written. 
ture; Mr. Henschel’s “Hamlet” suite; a violin con- |’ The music of to-day gives the conductor ample oppor 


certo, by Mr. C..M. Loefiler; Dvorak’s symphony 
No.4; and Bruch’s violin concerto No.3. The sololsts 
were: Mad. Nordica, Mr. A. Grunfeld, Mr. F. B. Bu- 
soni, Miss Marguerite Hal), Padereweki, Mad. Fursch- 


tunity to gratity his wildest aspirations for the 


no'sy and the b‘zirre, ani to this he should be cor. 


_ tent to confice his tasie for the new and the novel. Here 
there is a full openicg for baton flourishing of every 


Madi, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. W. Winch, Mr. W. H.| description, and for permitting the conductor to glorify 


Sherwood, Mad. Camille Urso, Mr. E. D’Albert, Mad. 
Joachim, Mrs. Georg Henschel, and for the “Manfred” 
music Mrs. Nikiech, Mrs. Wyman, Mr. W. Heinrich, 
Mr. H. Meyn, Mr. G. 8S. Lamson, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. 
I. Morawski. The members of the orchestra who ap. 
peared as soloists wera Mr. A. Sshroeuer, M r C. M. 
Locfilsr, Mr. T. Adamowskl, Mr. C. Molé, Mr. WH. 
Schuecker, and Mr. F. Knelse). 


The performances of the orchestra were never up to! 


the splendid standard to which Mr. Gericke had brought 
them. In fact, since his departure, the fine etate of dis- 
Cipline in which he left it has slowly out surely 
degenerated. Its at'ack has become ragged, its precision 
has to a great extent disappeared, and its perfect fiaish 
Of Btyle has fallen away to a painful roughnese. Dell- 
Cate gradations of tone color have become almost un- 
Known to it and its characteristic has, to a great extent, 
become nolse. These evlis have been supplemented by 
the €x{raordinary manner if which Mr. Nikisch has 
eeen fit to “improve” the older masters by folsting upon 


‘ 


himecif at the expense of the composer. Haydn, Mo- 


zart, Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, however, | 


should be treated with respectful homage, and conduct- 


{ed with dignity. If their music does not sound like the 


bigh-seasoned music of our time, it 1s because they 
wrote when music had not cunk into sensationalism ; 
and to shower pepper and other pungent spices on it 


by way of giving it a modern flavor,, in order that cil. | 


lous palates may be made to tingle, is to be disloyal to 
art. To mar a beautiful statue is scarcely Jess repre- 
_benelbie than to break tt. Letus hear the master mu 
~—sicians as they made it clear they wished to be heard. 


traie, ict him write a symphony or a suite or an over- 


If a conductor has ideas that he is ambitious to illus- 


thelr music new and incongruous readings. It would | 
appear that he can only view music through an oper-| 


atic medium, and the result is that a cantabile lo a 
SyMphony orina concert overture is distorted by the 
devices peculiar to the opera tenor or the opera prima 
donna. In other words Mr. Nikisch seems to be unable 
to resist indulging in a ritardando whenever the tem pta- 
tion offers, and the effect is invariably the vulgarizing 
Of the music. In his propensity to give a new aspect to 
an old work at any cost, he boldly disregards the com- 
poser’s express directions and subjects him to unwar.- 
rantable indignity. His treatment of the opening cf tke 
Mozart symphony in G-minor, and of the opeaing of the 
Mendelssohn Scotch symphony, are flagrant Instances 
Of his predilections ia this direction. Another of his 
peculiarities is to find some unimportant passage given 
by the composer to the second violins or the violas, and 


ture, and give full yent In ittothe music that ia in him. 
It would be inflaitely better than to doctor the works of 


the immortals. We understand that Mr. Nikisch does 
not read any of the criticisms that are written about 
him. This is to be regretted, for no man is above crit!- 
cism, and least of alla comparatively young man on 
the threshold of a careerin which his experience has 
not been large. We are cenvinced thatif he were to 


- glve some of his valuable time to reading and reflecting 


/ 


on the more serious criticisms that are made on bim, he 
could hardly fail to learn something useful from them, 
and wou!d avoid the mistakes into which he heedless!y 
falls through inexperience and over-confidencer He 
might not increase the. esteem in which his warmest 
admirers hold him; but he would win the esteem of 


those who wish heartily for justification to join the 


ranks of his warmest admirers. | 
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to Dring it into a prominence manifestly never. Meant , 
but which wholly disturbs the balance of effect origi. 
nally intended, and causes the theme to give way toa 
mcre accompaniment. This tasteless and Inartistic 
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Ba symp CERT. ‘ ) : 
ie THE SYMPHONY CON i | phony G major (No. 13 B. & H. edition), Haydn: Con. | Of, Mr. Nikiech to compress the giants of musical art 
) he 24th and last of the Lith. season 0! : : certo lor Vl0lln, L’Aaganini; and Sympn : at Into a space only fitted to held a dwarf, that it would be 
‘concerts by the Boston Symphony orches-° / minor, Brahms. Mr. Franz Knelsel was the soloist. subject. "Wee to dwell at apy greater length on tho 
‘ra was given at Music Hall last evening, The audience was very large and filled even! have held perm een et bocd, Singular in the views we 
se Wes Eve! every available bit of ' ave held regarding the liberties taken by him with the 
jander Mr. Arthur Nikisch’s direction. eithbeh name te tee Bh - les ing gion When Mr.’ great masters. The bulk of reputable critical opinion 
* Haydn’s symphony in C major made the with cordial and nrolonged yn a “rhe Hands : ae Aes eteadily In the same direction that we have held. 
“first number of the prograinme, and its sim- | Symphony was admirably read and was playedinaclean | cord hae it has beow this son been £0 thoroughly in ac- 
“ple, but tuneful and most enjoyable move- catouskean "hee dunn The tempi were excellent | ances of the orchestra and tbe tcesninenianter “Its 
‘ments were splendidly played throughout. | Oneof the most siidiving secterusaene of tne veogt | Conductor. It is put just to state, however, that Mr- 
4 ‘My. Kneisel was the solorst, and. this | _ The Brahms symphony was given with much “richness sal Te Co ee i oe Apihorp have been in har. 
“faitntul, devoted artist, to whom so much _ and variety of tone Color, and with remarkable sus- We recall cloatiy that n man can 
‘of the good work of the string players 15. perenne — eee atonalty there was a nolsiness that | duty to censure even My. Gericke tor rieen, 
| due, Waa good reason for pride in the spon- | wethe? Rar Rha dg Whe tateteeee ot aaa ae ous he made in respect to the tempi of certain works, 
taneous and hearty enthusiasm § ate Ir & Roly euec-y but he never in uc 
the greeting given him as he stepped to the Ppt Mr. Kneise] played the corcerto with exquleite | those of which Mrs Wikisch ig consunilr aun’: nd 
soloists stand to begin his performance of ena ine Basey ot style, and with faultless taste. The | which wholly change the character of ha aan We 
f ane tas dae ried 68 were Pip pet: with apparent ease, | heave also found fault with Mr. Gericke for over much 
and eregance ot the whole were charming. ~ of rigidity in respect to style, but this shortcoming may 


re 


by Mr. Kneisel, 


| performance of the 
HL sappy: re) 


the gg for violin and orchestra, in D 
_™azjor, by Pagan 


ld b aif It to imagine a better 
C oO 

akc “of. dificult solo move- 

included 

iven 
er- 


this composition, which 
ilhelmj, than that 


he additions by technicé 


forin tone 


fection, expression and brilliancy his play- 


' 
’ 


_ of virtuosity that a distinct added 


b ne called for the highest commendation. 
t 


as withal such an unassuming. display 
charm 


“was given to the performnance, and, all in 


i ge honest merit of Mr. Kneisel’s work 


fully warranted the ovation which re- 
warded his efforts, the applause continulD 


‘until he had repeatedly bowed his acknow1- 


edgments. : 
Mr, Ruvisel’s associates gave him splen- 


did support throughout the concerto, and 
that tnese men were keenly alive to the ex- 
e@ellence of their leader’s playing was cally 
demonstrated by the hearty way in whic 
hey joined in the demonstration in his 
4 Le « 
! 6 eoncert ended with a performance of 
Mr. Brahms’ mistake or, as it |:as some- 
‘times béen called the “Tenth” symphony. 
Itis curious how a reputation once gaine 
mill cling to an individual or thing. 
quite likely that when this symphony was 
frst produced its composer prepared a 
analysis of what he thought he had writ- 
ten, and that the critic whocatled it the 
“tenth” missed his ear, or fell asleep, or 
something, and was compelled to write 
about it without having heard it at all. 
Probably teeling sure from the analysis 
that no one would know what its composer 
was dtiving at, and well knowing that 
 overpraise egcapes criticism easier than 
he dubbed B 


ad 


It is | 


i 


an | 


| 
| 


| 


rahms the successor 


ure 
oO “Beethoven, and went bome and slept | 


_ peacefull 


Lk nl Brahms’ 


about the repeated 
rst sym- . 


Admit- | 


' 
» 


which repays 


bet erstand its a 


to 

a an 3 of the 

‘ia. ion for Mr. Nikise 

ny 3 for the weak 
of min 


hy increase this class 0 
é tirst Brahms symphon 


"hehe 


cers familiar | 
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| She performance was greeted with tremendous ap- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Ib 


plause, and the artist received five of the stormiest re- 
calls we have ever heard In Music Hall, and waa pre. 
eented with a huge wreath and some flowers. 


The ceason just closed was, on the whole, less inter- 
teresting than any of its predecessors, and it has wit- 
nessed a steady deterioration inthe cfliciency of the 
orchestra. The programmes were, with but few excep- 
lions, weak. The music that was heard for the first 
time at these concerts consisted of: A Suite by Techalk- 
Owski, the prelude to “Cavalleria Rusticana;” ‘*Don 
Juan,” by Strauss; Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys” overture; 
Svensdcn’s “Carnival in Paris; asuite by Mr. E. A. 
MacDowell; a Concerto for strings and wind, by Han. 
del; aprelude and fugue, by Florsheim; a symphonic 
sulte, by &. B. Busont; Tschaikowskl’s “Hamlet” over- 
ture; Mr. Henschel’s “Hamlet” suite; a violin con- 
certo, by Mr. C. M. Loefiler; Dvorak’s symphony 
No.4; and Bruch’s violin concerto No.3. The soloists 
were: Mad. Nordica, Mr. A. Grunfeld, Mr. F. B. Bu- 
soni, Miss Marguerite Hal), Padereweski, Mad. Fursch- 


Madi, Mra. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. W. Winch, Mr. W. H. | 


Sherwood, Mad. Camilie Urso, Mr. E. D’Albert, Mad. 
Joachim, Mrs. Georg Henschel, and for the **Manfred” 
music Mrs. Nikiech, Mrs. Wyman, Mr. W. Heinrich, 
Mr. H. Meyn, Mr. G. S. Lamson, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. 
I. Morawsk!. The members of the orchestra who ap. 
peared as soloists wera Mr. A. Sshroeder, Mr. C. M. 
Lox flor, Mr. T. Adamowsk!, My. C. Mold, Mr. HU. 
Schuccker, and Mr. F. Knuelse). 

Lhe performances of the orchestra were never up to 
the splendid standard to which Mr. Gericke kad brought 
them. In fact, since his departure, the flue state of dis- 
Cipline in which he left it has slowly but surely . 
degenerated. 
has to a great exteut disappesred, and its perfect fiaish | 
O! Btyle has fallen away to a painful roughness. Dell- 
cate gradations of tone color have become almost un- 
Known to it and its characteristic has, to a great extent, 
become nolse. These evils have been supplemented by 
the €xfraordinary manner in which Mr. Nikisch has 
eeen fit to “Improve” the older masters by foleting upon 
their music new and incongruous readings. It would 
appear that he can only view mus3ic through an oper- 
atic medium, and the result is that a cantablle la a 
SyMphony orina concert overture is distorted by the 
devices pecullar to the opera tenor or the opera prima 
donna. In other words Mr. Nikisch seems to be unable 
to resist indulging in a ritardando whenever tke tempta- 
tion Offers, anu the effectis invariably the vulgarizing 
Of the music. In his propensity to give a new aepect to 
a0 Old work at avy cost, he boldly disregards the com-| 
poser’s express directions and subjects him to unwar. | 
ranitable indignity. [iis treatment of the opening cf tke 
Mozart symphony in G-minor, and of theopeaing of the 
Mendelssohn Scotch symphony, are flagrant Instances 
Of his predilections ia this direction. Another of his 
peculiarities is to find some unimportant passage given 
y the composer to the second violins or the violas, and 


" After all, there is 
‘ there are Cégreea in all things, and the few faults of Mr. 
| Gericke, cven at thelr worst, were far less misleading 


be more easily pardoned than can the wild looseness of 


style into which Mr. Nikisch falls much tvo frequently. 
noching perfect under the sun; but 


'and inexcusahle than 

| moreover, 
entitled it to rank among the finest In the world. 

If this noble orchestra is to fulfil ita mission as an 


are those of Mr. Nikisch, and, 


educaior, some Change in the course that has been pur- 
Its 
‘ playing should be restored to the high plane of efficiency 


sued during the past three years Is necessary, 


lp which it was left at the end of Mr. Gericke’s term, 
and the works of the master composers of the era be- 
fore Wagner imposed his baleful irfluence on musica) 
‘art should be read and performed as they were written. 
‘ The music of to-day gives the conductor ample oppor 
tunity to gratity his wildest aspirations for the 
no'sy and the b'zirre, ani to this he should be cor- 
_ tent to corfiae his tasie for the new and the novel. Here 
there is a full openivg for baton flourishing otf every 
description, and for pa: mitting the conductor to glorify 
. bimecif at the expense of the composer. Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert 
| should be treated with respectful homage, and conduct- 
ed with dignity. If their music does not sound Ike the 
bigh-seasoned music of our time, it 1s because they 
wrote When music had not cunk into sensationalism; 
and to shower pepper and other pungent spices on it 
by way Of giving it a modern flavor,, in order that cil. 
| lous paJates may be made to tingle, is to be disloyal to 
/ art. To mar a beantiful statue is scarcely Jess repre- 
henelbic than to break it. Letus hear the master mu 
sicijans as they made it clear they wished to be heard. 


Its at‘'ack has become ragged, it3 precision ; If a conductor has ideas that he 13 ambitious to Ilus- 


traie, ict him write a symphony ora suite or an over- 
ture, and give full yentin ittothe music that is in him. 


‘It would be infinitely better than to doctor the works of 


the immortals. We understand that Mr. Nikisch does 
not read any of the criticisms tbat are written about 
him. This is to be regretted, for no man is above crit!- 
cism, and least of alla comparatively young man on 
the threshold of a careerin which his experience has 
not been large. We are cenvinced thatif he were to 
give some of his valuable time to reading and reflecting 
on the more serious Criticisms that are made on him, he 
could hardly fail to learn something useful from them, 
and wou!d avold the mistakes into which he heedlessly 
falls through inexperience and over-confidencer He 
might not increase the. esteem In which his warmest 
admirers hold him; but he would winthe esteem of 
those who wish heartily for justification to join the 
ranks of his warmest admirers. 


he disciplined his orchestra toa point that 


and Schumann, however, | 
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ts was givenin Music Hall, last yews 
and then, as on the occasion of the last re- 
Friday afternoon, the hall was 


crowded. to its capacity. With the good- 


to Conductor Nikisch were hearty ex- 


pressions of good will and tokens of appre- 
Ciation for his efforts to maintain the stand- 
_&rd of the orchestra and please the taste of 


s patrons. 


i ‘Tohave always satisfied such exacting | 
au Peers a nave attended these concerts, 


ave been a bap k almost ne ond ao- 


, Tosti. ment, so it ii snot sur ng that 
a ould have been some fault finding | 


th the character of Mr. Nikisch’s pro- 
hg and his manner of presenting | 


But all must iNet that he was sincere , 

nd na est in fforts to present what be, 

to be best for the musical cul- 

fs pl and enjoymentof hisaudiences. Possi- 

bly another season may bring him more. 
‘seneral and favorable recognition 


: : ‘ists a ; and: 


A a 


fae E, 


nandeone surplus ts over the 10 expense is 


puares om £0 for he 
orchestra t soghodt ¢ thes it a a "les 
removes any ou t as ‘to t @ va Mi Bt tine 
organization mn ee mation o 6 mu- 
citi publics ri all the leading ‘assures 
cities. | 
the arrangement of sae Bi ay of this 
OF 1estra care has always b taken A 
make the travel as easy as nionhi ible for the 
| men independent of any questio on of ex- 
| pense, and Manager Charles A. Ellis, who 
ias been identified with the organization 
| from its formation, has again been so suc- 


| sn Ny Chas only five nights in the three 
| wee 


, will be passed on the road. 

Asin former years, Manager Ellis. whose 
executive ability has put him in the front 
rank of his associates in this country, goes 
‘in advance of the orchestra, and his able 

| assistant, Mr. Fred R. Comee, will personally 
direct the affairs of the tour in charge of 
the orchestra. 

The first week of the tour is utilized in 
completing the series of concerts announced 
for the season in Philadelphia, New York, 


terday’s ony in Gi. No. consisted of | Washington: and Baltimore and Brooklyn, | 


Hay n’s symphony in 
ncer n major for violin, an 
Brahms mphony No. 1 in C minor. 


Wagey Kne sel was the soloist, and his lay: | 


13; Paganini’ $i] 


| the engagements in the last named city 
| being of the same character as in the home 
concerts, a public rehearsal occurring on 
Friday afternoon and the regular concert on 


ing of Paganin 8 difficult and ril iant | Saturday evening. 


“TAT ee ae st 
ey 


Close of This Saas Sym 
phony Concerts. 


Mr. Kneisel’s Fine Playing of 


Paganini’s Concerto, 


A Review of the Orchestra's 


Work Under Mr. Nikisch. 


The last of this year’s series of Sym- 
phony concerts took place at the Music 


Hall on Saturday evening. The pro- 


€ramme was as follows: Haydn's Sym 


| phony No. 13; concerto for violin in D, 


| Paganini, with Wilhelm j’ S revision and 
additions, and cadéenzas by Kneisel; 


Symphony No. 1, © minor, Brahms. 
The playing of the archestra was more 


n§, and you ‘have'd’tfair idea of 


a he stan fard that he has. tried’'t to tat ' 
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“lish as the conductor of the Boston. 
Symphony Orchestra. He has not im- 
proved one iota since he came here 
_ three years ago, and if he remains here 
_ three years more I don’t believe he will 
show any advancement towards the 
point of abil.ty that the position he 
holds should command of its incum- 
bent. | | 
To be sure after a good sound belabor- 
ing by the majority of the critics, he has 
modifted the eccentricities and violenca 
of his manner in certain com positions; 
for instance he probably will never in- 
dulge again ih such a musical bullfight, 
as his first performance of Beethoven’y 
Fifth Symphony. Still, however, his | 
mania for noise has been tempered bat 
slightly, and then in rare cases only. 


> from the first he has broken down all 


artistic barriers, and rushed through the 
| compositions in hand regardless of the 
necessities for contrast of movement, 
contrast of power, repose, precision and 
a well defined gradation in dynamies. 
In all the time he has been here he has 


ons of approval. Itis not remembered that 

e D aging ofany soloist at previous con- 

certs o this season has created greater 
enthusi hs 

Mr. Kneisel is generally accepted as the 

moat pol ular of resident violinists, and the 

that Boston has for him 1s well mer- 


sfons ofa won most demonstrative expres- 


is playing zeeterday was characterized 
ae the same brilliancy, purity ot tone and 
mastery of technique that made his previous 


On Monday evening, May 2, the orchestra 
aDpe: u's ut the new h adison Square Concert 


| Hali in New York, to afford D’ Albert an ap- | 


pearance with the organization in that city, 
and the first week in May will be given to 
concerts in Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, | 
QO., Cincinnati and Chicago. , 
The week of May 9 to 14 will be given to - 
one concert eachin Grand Rapids, Mich., 
apn Arbor, Mich., and Detroit, anda series 
three concerts in Pittsburg, Penn. Leav- 
ae Pittsburg directly after the concert of 


Satisfactory than generally, and Mr. | not showed that there is any difference 
Kneisel’s performance of the concerto | between f and //7/:’s; between mezzo- 
was of the highest description iu every | forte, piano and pianissimo. 

particular. Among the many admirable | ‘Stuck up on two boxes the has posed 
performances that this fine artist has , before the audience and beat theair with 
given us, none have surpassed his play- his baton while the orchestra went on 
ing upon this oveasion. Fle was recalled | through the music, sometime aparently 
azain and again, and presented with qa regardless of his gyrations. 

magnificent wreath and alarge bouquet §§§ When we stop to think how that su-— 


perjorman ces so enjoyable. 
adc symphony was read by Mr. 


ikisch ath excellent taste, and it was 


Pp vty with splendid spirit and expression. 


orgeous orchestral adornments 


‘whioh Srakens has given his No. 1 sym- 
@ presented with admirable. 


Saturday, May 14, t Racapetnt, og returns 
bome, ‘arriving Mon BY mornin ay 16. 
It is good evidence in favor o " the stand- 
ing of the orchestra in other cities that 
these engagements include a fifth annual 
appearance with the Mozart Club of Pitts- 
ture,.a tifth annual appearance in the Star 


FE 


Piece. » specially spirited and expressive sourse at Cleveland, atbird annual appear- 


e performance of the magnificen 


Tourth movement, and the dainty, graceful | 
passages of the precegine moveinent were 


‘exquisite tely playe by the strings. 


leance with the University Club at Ann Arbor 

and second annual epcesranres with the 
Cinoinnatt College of Music and the Orpheus 
Club of Colambus. 


_ ee ee ee eee ene 


of flowers, 

Contrary to the hopes of many Mr. 
Nikisech will continue as conductar of 
the orchestra another season. We are 
sorry that this is so, for sharing the 


- opinion of many others, we do not be- 


lieve that Mr. Nikisch is a competent 
person eto fill the, position of conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, in all that that 


perb drillmaster and eminent conductor | 
Wilhelm Gericke had trained and per- 
fected the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
itis easy enough to see how any one 
with a fair schecoling in musie eould 
stand up before it and play as well as 
Nikisch has the part ot a conductor. 
+ The orchestra can play without a con- 
ductor if necessary, and quite as well as 
they often have done under the present 
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| ORCHESTRA TOUR. 


Conductor Nikisch and His Band to be 
| Heard in Other Cities. 


The sixth annual tour of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor, follows immediately upon the 
eonclusion of its Boston series of 24 public 
‘rehearsalg and concerts, the organization 
Weaving Boston for Philade!phia this (Sun- 


day) evening. 
ba tis well known that the regular season 
of the orchestra just now ended has ex- 
ceeded inits financial success that of any 
enown since its establishment 11 years 
; and this fact, viewed in the light of 
E e% ged mest ie compéetitio t has eel 
forc meee is incontrovertible evidence | 
et 


NEWS NOTES AND’ GOSSIP. 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch nas in many ways | 


shown an appreciation of America and 


Americans all too uncommon among musi- | 
cians whose residence in this-country has | 
been as Himitéd as his has been. Upon the | 


occasion of the 650th anniversary of the 
formation of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, last Thursday, he gave another 
parable Monaship t of age Gparacserintto feel- 
ng of friendship vost profession. with 
which he e associated fe “nis a‘lopted home 
ora taking the in iMative in sending a floral 
ering té the New York Philharmonics 
from the Boston Symphony orchestra. « 


tic cos and a d maintained in | 
| vals lso. of the a 


fi pl lahed Eponduc 
An ch 
chee ore pxndiey§ wen 


term should imply. When he came here | 
three years ago, he beganin a bombas- incumbent. ‘To control and wield the 
tic manner to display at the very first orchestrais quite another thing. This 
concert a coarse and theatric vulgarity | Mr. Gericke did on every occasion. 
of interpretation that has marked his When Mr, Gericke ruled every player 
career ever since, in a!l that he has | had to keep one eye on the music and 
done. ' one on the conductor, and Mr. Gericke’s 

The orchestra, which was perfect eye was upon every player. Not the | 
under his predecessor, Mr. Gericke, be- sligiittest mistake escaped his observa- 
gan at once to degenerate, and has con- tion. | 
tinued in such a state to the present Strict attention and the most rigid dis- | 


—— ee ee sleet ee 


time of writing. Noise is the prevailing cipline prevailed. Sinee Mr. Nikisch 
element that has characterized Mr. has been attached the contrary has been 
Nikisch’s leading. Coarseness in the the rule. ‘I'he players converse and 
strings and blatancy in the wind, with laugh together, and, for long spells ata | 
an infernal pounding of the drums, are time, do not look at the conductor, nor — 
the elements that seem to satisfy the pay heed to his movements, Instru- 


- yearnings ofhis musicai scul. Add to - ments play out of tune, and mistakes -| 


his the persistant attempt to moderize are made and no attention is paia tothem. 
the classics to suit the mawkishness of I have seen the con iuctor beating at one © 
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the situation, and Mr. Nikisch paid no 
heed to the necessity of controlling the 
players. If Theodore’ Thomas and Wil- 
helm Gericke are conductors then Mr. 


_Nikisch is nota conductor. 


ey 
e 


beater; he should have the constant anda 
‘undivided attention of the players; he 
should guide and control all the move- 
'ments of the orchestra; he should have 
_@ keen sense of contrasts and of grada- 
tions of tone; he should have, above all, 
the ability to impart fepose to his ren- 
' derings ; he should have a discriminating 
‘taste and draw a sharp line between the 
‘purity of the classies and the sensuous- 
hess of modern composition; he should 
‘also be autocrat of the situation and 


iy 


“hold his orchestra in an iron grip!’ In 
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Y ecause the orchestra paid no heed to wp His mind to replace his too bumptious 


conductor with @ man whe knows more | 
and is consequently more reasgnable 
Unfortunately a large part ot the 
ymphony audiences do not know what 
is right—thev attend the concerts in hope 


7 
eq 


ie Ey Of learning—and another large part do | 
_ Aconductor should be an exact, time | | 


not dare to protest. Bitthe wrong Mr. 


_Nixisch is allowed to do may become | 


‘mone of these ‘particulars has Mr. 
‘Nikisch distinguished himself, and in 


‘must of them he has totally failed. 

- During the three years that Mr. Nik- 
isch has been attached to the orchestra 
J] have discovered But two elements over 
' which he has control, and these are the 
violence of the brasses and the infernal 
“pounding of the drums. He excites these 
departments to the most fearful distor- 
_tion of their parts,and glows in apparent 


: 
é 


‘delight at the consequence thereof! To 
be sure, Mr. Nikisch does not stand up 
before the audience with his hand on his 
hip and his arm akimbo, likes a common 
peasant, as hes did when he first came 
“here, but otherwise I cannot see that his 
‘three years’ experience has improved 
‘him in the least as a conductor, either in 
‘appearance or in results tending towards 
‘a refinement of the coarseness of per- 
‘formance he brought with him from his 
‘theatre in Leipsic.. On the contrary, 
‘observe what experiehice has done for 
Mr. Henschel. a 

_ There ate hundreds of musical stu- 
dents in this country who can stand up 
before the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
‘and do as well, or’as ill,as Mr. Nikisch 
has done, with the probability that they 
Willimprove with experience but the 


suing his noble enterprise. Art calls for 
‘bread, but this this time he has given it 
a sto The independent.and discrimi- 
‘ating critic of the Beacon exposes the 
Situation in ‘a clear light when he 


‘water are few. 


irreparable, unless at great cost of pains 
and labor, if he be not brought into sub- 3 


jection or dismis ed. 3 
Throughout the season the press have | 
been almost unanimous in condemning | 
the programmes and deficiencies of Mr. | 
Nikisch and it would seem that in the 
end,;if Mr. Higginson cares for the ad- 
vancement of art, he must take cog- 
nizance of this opinion and find a more 
competent person tor the position. 
WARREN DAVENPOT. 


LIFE IN CHICAGO. 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs—The | 


Symphony Orchestra—Folk Lore—An Old 
Lincoln Servant Gone. 


rRegular Correspondence of the Transcript.) 


CHICAGO, May 10, 1892. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Arthur Nikisch, gave a 
concert here Saturday evening and 
Mr. Nikisch’s Eastern admirers would 
have been delighted could they have 
seen the greeting that was given to 
him. Eugen d’Albert, Alwin Schroeder 
and Franz Kneisel were soloists, and central 
Music Hall was filled to the walls with a 
brilliant audience. Each visit of Mr. Nikisch 
and his orchestra brings renewed admiration 
for them both, and for their thoroughly 


’ 


! 


| 


| 


artistic work. They proved Saturday their | 
right to the position as the first orchestra in | 
America, and one whose equals across the | 


The concert in many re- » 


-spects invites comparison between the two | 


orchestras of Boston and Chicago. Asa 
conductor, Mr. Nikisch lacks the repose and 
self-poise so characteristic of Mr. Thomas. 
He is more demonstrative. His beat is very 
elastic and suggestive, but withal firm, 
intelligent and intelligible, and he has 
complete control over his men. The reeds 
in the Chicago orchestra are indubitably 
superior to those in the Boston, and our 
brass choir is certainly equally good. In the 
‘strings, however, Mr. Nikisch’s orchestra is 
‘much better equipped. They proved their 
‘undeniable superiority, never exhibiting 
‘that lack of agreement in intonation or pre- 
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‘cision that so frequently proved a disturbing 


element in the Chicago orchestra. 


| testimony to Mr. Ni 


| With it now and then; and though we object to the mis. @ry tothe planist in this connection. 
| '©presentations of the Courier, we cannot too warmly Misinterprets Beethoven should approve of a conductor 
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. oe a Nikiseh has perfo 
MUST CAL. Oath alleged to he coms ands aaa 
——some | e hi 
Anent Gratitude. tors of 


AS . Nikisch 
The Musical Courier, of New York, in j tee by anotl 
has freed its mind regarding ( foie ft oy we have noth. 
music critics of the ‘Hub,’ assing word of 
tha ey have made on the c ; u . se 
The Courier S2V8: “His ¢ ° ness is the fouled annie 
present singularly unpleasa hakspeare “the exchequer of the 
y of the Symphony concerts and hi Wrote: “Gratitude is the fruit of 
ty continue unabated, the most det an Go not find it among gross 
nthe Hers of a half-dozen well-kn p he — ory it “an obvious, a 
buch an amiable, He Bole pe as Arthur Nikisch there | ‘eis place He "it; 0 cheapie: 
’ 9 ‘ an , . 
ore ben’ wanna tee a every reuson to know | and so easy that ap far spa nf hy vg ty vee mene > 
las, nevertheless iealdel ‘wanessasacr ate th ‘be Stn ee 4 are a 
cee Set” a ’ yimpathy here, | Itis good to be grat : 
risy Wud Mis thine 1a eos ea tT ore tHAE De 18 tod | called forth by a portrall fait toe ae raed, be 
isms of his conducting ayabie to read Boston criti- by music performed for the good will that its perform: 
herefore, it is rot Wareadc ~ ance may insure, and in the hope of favors still to 
loes not know of the : come, it is gratitude, nevertheless. The Courier sug- 
he Courier speaks ests: ‘‘There must be a very large colored gentleman 
vite Moreovera } uidden somewhere in the Gritical wood pile of the 
latured and yet be an unsatisfactory conductor. nist cba care rn ae bt v eran still remains to be proved, 
Red 5 slightly ry tanya with Mr. Nikisch the Courier } of the negro in the Datta et re fra’ we 
us far as the oriti sar oe especiany when it asserts, may be pardoned if we are amused at th , C vot ll 
oe endneciaie et Pi Ate arg. no epithets could suming a highly moral tone censurin ta mcr pee 
nd his work dur! hi "f characterize Arthur Nikisch | well-known critics” for doing what thes onsid : xd to 
he Basten ng Als lirst two vears as conductor of be their duty ; critics who, what . he aera 0 
on Symphony Orchestra.” This is not so, for comings, hawe , atever may be their short- 


< ee Gee eee , e never placed ; , > 
rom the very outset of Mr. Nikisch’s car eer here pro- _ to say of them that "hey have tan ftching Salken 


OO With the rion tog critics against the liberties he 5 sell and mare thelr oiler ae oct seeMINE Palm, an 
pa: hs. - See , sers, and aiso | or performances of editor-f: ‘ed ic. S ta 
ose foe aaeeational features in his conducting. “ tudeisa blissful posttaslony bon Geen ge Setui 
im here. as ae ae epithets been bestowed on without going to the ostentatious subserviend F of 

conscientious criticism is con- plunging chin-deep into the mire of mendacity in ord r 


erned. Even the one critical fugleman whom he has 
since tiny hors to himself with hooks of steel was v9 Show how dirtily grateful one can really be. 
mong the first to object to the methods of the then new Ma y 4 wn 
onductor. The criticisms are all in print and there. | . Used fide ° rel 
fore the Courier bas no excuse for the misrepresenta- Mim. 

‘on in which it has indulged, | More Gratitude. 

4,7 e Courier aflirms that these critics “shave suddenly — i 

liscovered” that Mr. Nikisch “is not an interpreter of he Mustoal Courier continues to Indulge tn virtuous 
music, and possibly, later, they will assert that he is ®04 grateful indignation against the Boston muaste 
ne 4 concuctor hor a musician.” Here again is critics who have found fault w 
nisrepresentation, for the critics “have suddenly dis-'tain 4 ble 3 ss ie hae ee 
‘overed” nothing of the kind. ‘They discovered at the |” “BeXcusable Innovations in his readings of the 
econd or third concert that Mr. Nikisch conducted in ! Works of Beethoven, Mozart and other great composers, 
Boston, that he was prone to give new and unauthorized j 2d for their strictures on the degeneration of the Sym- 
readings to the works of the great masters, and that Phony Orchestra since it has been under his control. 
hese readings were vulgar and cheaply operatic. The funniest feature in this second attack of the Couries 


However: “The Musical Courier gladly puts itself on © the Boston critics, 1s the piteous moan aroused by 


record by declaring that the Boston Symphony Orches. . the fear that the course of these same critics may cast 
ductor, Arthur Nikisch, as conductor and musician, is Now, one need not make a very arduous search ainong 
the most versatile in this country.’? This is all wel] . ‘he New York papers devoted to music, to find one that 
enough as far as the Courier is concerned, but who 48 achieved both distinction and notoriety in bringing 
shall answer for the Courier as an authority in this ,Jast this contempt and discreuit on the critical confra. 
natter? | And how is the Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘ernity of the metropolis. By way of overwhelming 

unique” as an orchestral organization? “A question the Boston critics with a sense of their ignorance and 
‘till more difilcult to answer 1's: what has Mr. Nikisch W!Ckedness, the Courier says: ‘Paderewski, who cer- 
one to entitle him to be called the most versatile musi- , tainly knows what he {s talking about, only fast week 
cian in the country? As far as Boston is concerned, it | Praised the performances of the Boston Symphony Or- 
has never heard any work that Mr. Nikisch hascom- Chestra.” It 1s on record here that Mr. Paderewsk! was 
posed, and it is not aware that he has ever composed | delighted with the manner in which his pianoforte con. 


one, even of the simplest kind. The most versatile Certo was conducted by Mr. Nikisch; and as for as that 


musician in this country is surely capable of doing 18 concerned, the piantst does know exactly what he 13 
more than conducting an orchestra and playing the talking about. but what Paderewski’s praise has to do 
piano accompaniments of asong. Where is the evi-‘ With the unwarrantable liberties Mr. Nikisch takes 
(lence of this versatile musicianship? Mr. Henschel 13 With the music of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
a versatile musician. He sings, plays the piano, andis Schumann, and what relevancy it has in connection 
a talented composer. During his career here as a con- : With the degeneration inthe playing of an orchestra 
ductor we had an overture, a piano concerto and other that he never heard when it was at its highest point of 
works by him. Mr. Gericke is a versatile musician, €fliclency, do not appear. As far as Paderewski him- 


and during his career here we had an overture, a choral , 8¢!f 1s concerned, admirable pianist as_he 1s 1n hia pe- 


work and other compositions by him. But where is the | Cullar vein, he made sorry work with Becthoven when- 
Pisch’s versatile musicianship ? ever he played that composer’s mnsic here; and we 

Gratitude is so rare a virtue in this busy, selfish, have a very vivid recollection that New York criticism, 
every-day world of ours that it is comforting to meet that of the Courier inc'uded, was far pom Some 
at one who 


admire its keen sense of thankfulness for favors re- WhO does the eame thing 1s by no means remark- 
celved. Mr. Nikisch’s portrait has been printed inthe &@bleé. Moreover, it would be interesting to know 


~Courter, and as that spirited and interesting weekly is What fpage in the last court calendar mzde 


not conducted on eleemosynary principles, it is not Paderew-ki & final and indisputable authority on 
Wholly unreasonable to presume that our conductor Conducting and orchestral playing. The leading Boston 


} »aid for the honor conferred on him. Then, too, Mr. Critics, tor the most part are trained musicians, and are 
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| quite. as capable o paring jud; ‘ment on orchestral pér- 
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city are also musicians, th ong » Mr. H.W. Tie noll and 
and Mr. Ernest Catenhusen both solid musicians, are 
said to have excellent reasons for questioning the mu- 
ameenlp to which at least one of these critics lays 
claim. 

The Courier asks, anent this almost unanimous stand 
that the Boston critics have taken against the new 
readings that Mr. Niktsch folsts on great masterpleces, 

» “Is it a Conspiracy?” It is scarcely worth while to sug: 
gest conspiracy until i¢ be proved thatthe Boston 
critics have charged Mr. Nikiech with faulta of which 
he is innocent. Even the moat lenient and moat admir- 
ing of Mr. Nikisch’s critics remonstrated with ‘utterly 
superb” vigor against our conductor’s hichl;-sviced 
misreading of Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, and in 
his summing up of the season, fell into line with the 
other critics by saying: “Its not to be denied that the 
orchestra has fallen offin point of perfection of finish 
in playing during the past three years or 80; and con- 
ceded “the frequency with which the wooden wind 
have been out oftune with the strings of late.” The 
subject however is not worth pursuing further, All that 
has been proved thus far is, thatthe playing of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra of late, has not pleased 
the Boston critics, while it has delighted those of 
New York. The moral of it allis that New York criti. 
clsm is more easily satisfied than 1s that of Boston. Only 
this and nothing more. At the same time, we must 
again express Our admiration for the affluence of grati- 
tude ,for favors received and to come, that 1s the chara?- 
teristic, perhaps the only virtue of the Courier. 
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THE concert given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra’ and 
Mr. Eugen d’Albert attracted a large audience to the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall, Monday, and the performances. 
were so admirable that they kept the spectators in their seats to 
the end, notwithstanding the wellnigh unbearable heat. Mr. 
d’Albert played Chopin’s E minor and Liszt’s E flat concerto. | 
liked him best in the latter work; in the Chopin number his 
tremendous technique did not blind me to the relative lack of 
poetry and morézaezza of his interpretation. I confess, too, that 
an astoundingly rapid rendering of Rubinstein’s C major study 
failed to impress me deeply. It was a marvelous exhibition of a 
pianist’s ability to strike a great many notes in a very brief space 
of time, but it was an unmelodious and blurred reading ofa piece 
that can be grateful to the ear as well as valuable as an exercise 
in mechanism. Mr. Nikisch’s band was in as good shapeas usual, 
the “Sakuntala” overture—incomparably the best thing Gold- 
mark ever wrote—disclosing its greatest excellences; and Mr. 
Kneisel’s noble viola solo proved as effective as ever in the Pil- 
grims’ March, from Berlioz’s “ Harold in Italy.” 
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The Symphony Concert Season. 


Saturday before last, the last symphony con- 


cert of the ‘season was given. It brought to a 
closé a season which, like others, has to be 
commented on, and, Jike them, affords ample | 
food for comment. It is some time since our 


- Boston Symphony Orchestra has taken its place 


among the great orchestras of the world; and 
it behooves the constant listener, whom some 
call critic, to sum up, as. well as he can, the 
good things, as well as the less good, that have 
been done. Let us look first at the menu, the 
bill of fare. 

Leaving out the arias and songs sung at the 
concerts, and counting up the works for 
orchestra, or fer a soloinstrument and orches- | 
tra, we find that the prominent composers have | 


each. 


sé 
‘* each, 


classical; and the classi- 
the programmes will be 


Still more evident when we see that the com- 
posers, by whom two compositions each were 
given, are: Max Bruch, Dvorak, Gluck, Gold- 
mark, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Raff, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky Voikmann and Weber. Those 
who were represented only once on the pro- 
erammes were: Berlioz, Borodin, Busoni, 
Chadwick, Chopin, Floersheim, Handel, Hen- 
schel, Liszt, Loffler, Mascagni, Massenet, Mac- 
Dowell, Paderewski, Paganini, Paine, Saint- 


kistring an average, and counting Beethoven, » 


Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, | 


Schubert, Schumann, Spohr and Weber as | 
classic, and Brahms as a neo-classic, we find on | 
the list forty-one compositions by classic mas- | 
ters, against twenty-five by Berlioz, Borodin, 
Max Bruch, Dvorék, Goldmark, Liszt, Raff, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Richard Strauss, 


_ Svendsen, Tschaikowsky, Volkmann and Wac- 
ner. Forty one against twenty-five is pretty 
| Sood odds, 


No doubt we are lumping together, on the 


non-classical side, a lot of composers who have 
| infinitely little in common, and who do not in 


the least belong in the same category. But our 
Principal business is now with the classical 
ones; they are the ones who should, by rights, 
Claim the lion’s share in the programmes of any 
worthy season of symphony concerts; and they | 
Stand 41 to 25. This seems to us exactly as it | 
Ought to be. Let us consider a moment. i 

Every symphony concert season aims, or 4 
Should aim, at two things: to afford a due i 
amount of the highest and best sort of musical |, 
enjoyment to the public; and also to give the 
public a taste of as many and as important 
novelties as possible. Now, as the concett- 
going public is constituted, it enjoys most what 


it knows best; it may fee! itself bored, in ad- 


vance, by looking over a programme full of || 


_ ing generally, what is best in the music we baye 
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names—by no means complimentaty—b 
hand; and the programme of new thin 
hailed with exuber 


ident as it is unfeigned; whereas the new 
works, of which so much was expected, too 
often seom tedious, if not absolutely exasperat- 
ing. One might even say, and with considerable | 
truth, that the ideal of programme-making, 
even with nothing higher than sheer populari- 
ty in view, would be to lure the public on to be- 
lieving that it was hearing a maximum of new” 
things, while really giving it as much as possi- 
ble of what it knew well already; to temper the 
wind of novelty to its ears by as much of the A: 
well known as could escape adverse comment. 
Then, too, in concerts of this character, some- 


' thing more is to be considered than the mere 
, momentary pleasure the audience is to get 
, from them. The present writer remembers 


well how, at a meeting of the programme com: 
mittee of the old Harvard Musical Association, i} 
one of the stanchest old classicists dumfounded - 


_his fellow committeemen by bursting out wit hs 


“We must have something morein view than 
our own fun; we must think of the educational | 
influence our concerts may have upon the péo- 
ple that come to hear them. I, for my own 

part, would gladly go through a season without 
anything by Bach, or Handel, or Havdn, or Mo-- 
zart, or Beethoven, or Weber, or Mendelssohn, 


| Saéns, Spohr, Richard Strauss, and Svendsen, | % 5Chumann; Ishould like to hear nothing but 


_ Of course, all these names are not classic, but | 


Wagner and Liszt and Berlioz and Raff, and | 
the devil knows whom not of the modern peo- 
ple. Itis enormous fun to listen to their B—SH 
for the first time; but we must not think of 
clippine our audience to fit a Procrustes bed of 
that sort,” There is no little solid truth hiddén 
in this sputter from the heart; a course of 
symphony concerts that does not give mere of 
what is best than of what is less good fails in 
achieving any object whatsoever, except that 
of being a “museum of curiosities.” And, spe 
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is pretty likely to be of the classic sort. be , 
Much has been written about the average. 
style of performance by the orchestra this sea- 


son, and not alwaysin the complimentary vein. 


_Itis not to be denied that the orchestra h, 


fallen off in point of perfection of finish | n 


playing during the last thret years or so. There 
| are two styles of conductors just as there ; re 


two sorts of players; each sort has its virtués 
and shortcomings, and we have never yet seen 
the good qualities of both united in a single in. 
dividual. There are the large, intense and pas- - 
sionate players, like Rubinstein; and 
the fine, delicate and highly finished 


players like Paderewski. We have never | 
yet heard a man of the Rubinstein sor 
play with the impeccable finish of a Paderews- 
ki; neither have we ever heard a man of t 


Paderewski sort play with the overpowerin; r | 
dash and impressiveness of a Rubinstein. Mr 
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quite as capable of passing judgment on orchestral per- 
formances as are Mr. Padereweki andthe New York oe ee yr oe ae Oe a ee ee 
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critics. It is true that some of the critics of our sister A MEPS eT Re! ale 
city are also musicians, though, Mr. H. W. N’choll and -Ro AVOLA TET gag ff ate 
and Mr. Ernest Catenhusen both solid musicians, are é —— : aes. aims 

said to have excellent reasons for questioning the mu- 
siclanshipto which at least one of these critics lays 


claim. row, MUSIC AND DRAMA, 
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at the boston critics have taken against the new ; 
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Mr. Eugen d’Albert attracted a large audience to the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall, Monday, and the performances 
were so admirable that they kept the spectators in their seats to 
the end, notwithstanding the wellnigh unbearable heat. Mr. 
d’Albert played Chopin’s E minor and Liszt’s E flat concerto. | 
liked him best in the latter work; in the Chopin number his 
tremendous technique did not blind me tothe relative lack of 
poetry and mordbzdeszza of his interpretation. I confess, too, that 
an astoundingly rapid rendering of Rubinstein’s C major study 
failed to impress me deeply. It was a marvelous exhibition of a 
pianist’s ability to strike a great many notes in a very brief space 
of time, but it was an unmelodious and blurred reading ofa piece 
that can be grateful to the ear as well as valuable as an exercise 
in mechanism. Mr. Nikisch’s band was in as good shapeas usual, 
the “Sakuntala”’ overture—incomparably the best thing Gold- 
mark ever wrote—disclosing its greatest excellences; and Mr. 
Kneisel’s noble viola solo proved as effective as ever in the Pil- 
grims’ March, from Berlioz’s “ Harold in Italy.” 
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Still more evident when we see that the com- 
posers, by whom two compositions each were 
given, are: Max Bruch, Dvorék, Gluck, Gold- 
mark, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Raff, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky Volkmann and Weber. Those 
who were represented only once on the pro- 
krammes were: Berlioz, Borodin, Busoni, 
Chadwick, Chopin, Floersheim, Handel, Hen- 


{ 


schel, Liszt, Loffler, Mascagni, Massenet, Mac- | 


Dowell, Paderewski, Paganini, Paine, Saint- 


Saéns, Spohr, Richard Strauss, and Svendsen. | 


Of course, all these names are not classie, but 
Kistring an average, and counting Beethoven, 
Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 


\ 


Schubert, Schumann, Spohr and Weber as. 


Classic, and Brahms as a neo-classic, we find on 
the list forty-one compositions by classic mas- 
ters, against twenty-five by Berlioz, Borodin, 
Max Bruch, Dvordk, Goldmark, Liszt, Raff, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Richard Strauss, 
Svendsen, Tschaikowsky, Volkmann and Wag- 
ner. Forty one against twenty-five is pretty 
good odds, 

No doubt we are lumping together, on the 
non-classical side, a lot of composers who have 
Infinitely little in common, and who do not in 
the least belong in the same category. But our 
Principal business is now with the classical 
ones; they are the ones who should, by rights, 


| 


i 
I 


| 


one of the stanchest old classicists dumfounded 
his fellow committeemen by bursting out with: 
“We must have something morein view than 
our own fun; we must think of the educational 
influence our concerts may have upon the peo- 
ple that come to hear them. I, for my own 
part, would gladly go through a season without 
anything by Bach, or Handel, or Havdn, or Mo- 
zart, or Beethoven, or Weber, or Mendelssohn, 


| or Schumann; I should like to hear nothing but 


Wagner and Liszt and Berlioz and Raff, and 


, the devil knows whom not of the modern peo- 


ple. It is enormous fun to listen to their B—SH 
for the first time; but we must not think of 
clippine our audience to fit a Procrustes bed of 
that sort,” There is no little solid truth hiddén 
in this sputter from the heart; a course of 
symphony concerts that does not give mere of 
what is best than of what is less good fails in 
achieving any object whatsoever, except that 
of being a “*museum of curiosities.” And, speak. | 
ing generally, what is best in the music we bave | 


| is pretty likely to be of the classic sort. 


Much has been written about the average 
style of performance by the orchestra this sea- | 
son, and not alwaysin the complimentary vein. 
Itis not to be denied that the orchestra has 


fallen off in point of perfection of finish in 


Claim the lion’s share in the programmes of any : 


worthy season of symphony concerts; and they 
Stand 41 to 26. This seems to us exactly as it 
ought to be. Let us consider a moment. 


playing during the last three years or so. Thete 
are two styles of conductors just as there are 


_twosorts of players; each sort has its virtues 
. andshortcomings, and we have never yet seen 


Every symphony concert season aims, or J 


should aim, at two things: to afford a due | 


amount of the highest and best sort of musical |. 


enjoyment to the public; and also to give the 
publica taste of as many and as important 
novelties as possible. Now, as the concert- 
going public is constituted, it enjoys most what 
it knows best; it may feel itself bored, in ad- 
vance, by looking over a programme full of 


| 


the good qualities of both united in a single in- 
dividual, There are the large, intense and pas- 
sionate players, like Rubinstein; and 
the fine, delicate and highly finished 
players like Paderewski. We have never 
yet heard a man of the Rubinstein sort 
play with the impeccable finish of a Paderews- 
ki; neither have we ever heard a man of the 
Paderewski sort play with the overpowering 
dash and impressiveness of a Rubinstein. Mr- 
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ARCHAZOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 


HE latest defense of one of the anti-Nikisch critics 
T in Boston consists of a resuscitation of a series 
of criticisms published in a New York musical paper, 
defunct for more than a year. These criticisms are 
now published as a sort of evidence that Mr. Nikisch 
was attacked by other critics outside of Boston, and 
that therefore those Boston critics who are now 
abusing the great conducter are not alone in their at- 
titude. The fact that these criticisms are taken from 
a defunct paper is good evidence of the extremes to 
which our Boston friends are driven, who are also 
forgetting that the dead paper owes, toa great ex- 
tent, its demise to the ridiculous nature of its criti- 
cism and its reactionary tendencies. The man who 
wrote these absurdities about Nikisch claimed 


that Mascagni was a greater composer than Richard 


Wagner, and also asserted that much great Italian 


music was neglected here on account of the extrava- | 


gant worship of Bach and Beethoven. 


When intelligent musicians or critics can find no | 
better material to draw from than such as is given | 
out in this instance, it might be judicious to admit | 


at once that there is no defense. Mr. Warren Daven- 
portis the gentleman who is reponsible for this arche- 
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Mr. Davenport has been excoriating Nikisch and his Lis; 
orchestra in a rather rough manner. We should like 

_to ask him to give us the names of the great orches- 
tras and great orchestral conductors under whom he | 
made his practical studies of criticism. Has he ever | 
heard (for any length of time) any other symphony | 
orchestra than the Boston Symphony Orchestra ? | 
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binstein” kind. If our orchestra have lost in 


‘perfection of technical finish, it has gained in 


and largeness of style and in emotional 


in ipressiveness. The frequency, however, with 


“which the wooden wind has been out of tune 


with the strings of late is another matter; to 
our mind it might suggest the possibility that | 
abandoning the old practice of tuning on the 
stage has turned out to be rather a failure. 
‘Btill, with all that has been open to criticism, 


for. We, forone, are more sorry that the sea- 
s0n is over than for anything else. 


| there has been more to enjoy than to be sorry | 


ARCHA-OLOGY AND CRITICISM 

HE latest defense of one of the anti-Nikisch critics 

in Boston consists of a resuscitation of a series 

of criticisms published in a New York musical paper, 
defunct for more than a year. These criticisms are 
now published as a sort of evidence that Mr. Nikisch 
was attacked by other critics outside of Boston, and 
that therefore those Boston critics who are now 
abusing the great conducter are not alone in their at- 
titude. The fact that these criticisms are taken from 
a defunct paper is good evidence of the extremes to 
which our Boston friends are driven, who are also 
forgetting that the dead paper owes, toa great ex- 
tent, its demise to the ridiculous nature of its criti- 
cism and its reactionary tendencies. The man who 
wrote these absurdities about Nikisch 
that Mascagni was a greater composer than Richard 
Wagner, and also asserted that much great Italian 
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music was neglected here on account of the extrava- 


gant worship of Bach and Beethoven. 

When intelligent musicians or critics can find no 
better material to draw from than such as is given 
out in this instance, it might be judicious to admit 
at once that there is no defense. Mr. Warren Daven- 
portis the gentleman who is reponsible for this arch:v- 
ological triumph, for he signs his name to the article, 
| Mr. Davenport has been excoriating Nikisch and his 
orchestra in a rather rough manner. We should like 
to ask him to give us the names of the great orches- 
tras and great orchestral conductors under whom he 
made his practical studies of criticism. Has he ever 
heard (for any length of time) any other symphony 
orchestra than the Boston Symphony Orchestra? 
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technique of his instrument. 


Louis C. Exsoy, 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S TOUR. 

The sixth annual tour of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor, follows immediately upon’ the 
conclusion of its Boston series of 24 public 
rehearsals and concerts, the - organ- 
ization leaving Boston ‘for Philadel. 
phia this Sunday evening. It is 
well known that the regular season. 
of the. orchestra just now énded . has 


exceeded in-its financial success that of any — 
known since its establishment 11 years ago, ~ 
and this fet, viewed in the light of the un- | 


precedented competition it has been i 
to mect is uncontrovertible evidence o 
the high artistic standard maintained in 
all -its appearances and also of the great 
popularity of its accomplished conductor. + 
The substantial chrracter of the indorse-. 
mént of the Boston orchestra is well shown 
also by the limited financial risk assumed 


, Jn the coming tour, despite the faét that 
_ the organization will travel with 81 peonie, 
, 


mainly by special trains,.aud witl such. 
soloists as °Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 


| and Eugen D’Albert. With the exception: 


Of three concerts, a handsome surplus’ over 
the expense is guaranteed for 6 ny. Abe 
‘pearance of the orchestra throughout the 
tour, a fact that removes any doubt as to 
the value of the organization in: the ‘esti- 
mation of the musical publics’ in all the 
leading eastern cities. . Pat 
In the arrangement of the tours of this 


orchestra care has always been taken to 


make the travel as easy as possible for the 
men indepon lent of any question of ex: 
pense, and Man ger Charles A. Ellis; who 
has been identified with the organization 
from its formation, has again been so suc- 
cessful that only five nights in. the 
t.iree: weeks will be passed on the road. Ag. 
in former years; Manager Ellis, whose ex-- 
ecutive alsility has. put: lim, in the: front. 
rauk of his associates in this’ country, ¢ 

in «advance of the orebestra, and his ab 
assistant. Mt. Fred R. Comee,. will person. 


a‘ly direct the uffairs of the tour in charge | | 


of the orchestra. 


The first week of the tour is utilized in . 

completing the series. of - acer an 

nounced tor the oo aes Biphia,: 
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New. York, Washington more 
Brooklyn, the enzagements im th last i 
named city being of the same Character ag 
in the home concerts,.a publie ar 
occurring on Frid y afternoon, and 

ular coneert on Saturday evening, | 
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The Symphony Concert. 


It was rather a peculiar programme for 
the-end of a season, for it gave a rather sim- 


_plesymphony for its first number, and a - 
very abstruse one for its finale. ‘Lhe 


Havdnsymphony in G, No. 13 of Breitkopf 


| & Haertel’s edition, presented a few of . 
_ the faults to which we are beginning to be- . 


come accustomed ; the first violins were too 
violent in the first movement, and the con- 


trasts were a trifle too brusque. Apart from | 
| Shows us on the contrary, that itis possible 
' and even easy, to win a popular \riumph by 
_ brayura alone, and that musical \ hought 1s 


these defects the performance was a nota- 
bly good one; the largo was full 
of breadth and true legato etfects, the trio 


of the minuet had just the right Musette | 


effect with its characteristic drone-bass, 
and the geniality of the chief theme of the 
finale was excellently caught up. The 
tempi also cali for praise; a Haydn allegro 


is not like a modern one, anda largo is | 


not greatly different from an andante of 
the present; this conservative application 


of terms Mr. Nikisch seemed to appreciate | 


and the result was a good one which de- 
served the liberal recognition it received, 
Not so the Brahms symphony (which 
however was equally applauded) for in 
this there was much that differed radically 
from the accepted readings. Messrs. Hen- 
schel and Gericke may both be accepted as 
having the sanction of the composer in 
their readings, and neither of tlein mace 
such a drawl of the beginning of the pizzi- 
cato phrase of the finale, or such a tumul!t 
oi the coda, Perhaps this very fact won 
more applause for the work than it has ever 
received here before, for even in asymphony 
audience there are many, too many, who 


can be caught by  blatancy. Let the | 
orchestra play the hurly-burly which ends | 


the ‘‘Peer Gynt” suite or an arrangements 
of a Liszt rhapsody, and they will win still 
greater applause. The encomiums of a 


large miscellaneous audience are not | 


always asafepruide save to pecuniary re- 
sults. Yetattheend of the season it is 
but justice to pay tribute to the virilty of 
much of the work; itis a good quality in 
itself, butitisa pity thatit has so often 
led into the bizarre and sensaticnal. Mr. 
Nikisch breathes the atinosphere of the 
footlights into the pure reali of classical 
music, and loss of perfect ensemble is a 
high price to pay for vigorous treatment. 


soloist, Mr. Franz Kneisel. He played the 


that he was recalled four times amid al en- 
thusiasm seldom seenin these concerts re- 


cently. Judged from the technical stand- . 


point the work was well nigh perfect. The 
Only point of adverse criticism that could 
be made was that the harmonics were not 
broad enough. Butthe rapid double-stop- 
ping, the high positions, the swift scale 
work, the difficult skips, the broad theme 
ontheG string, the trying cadenza (com- 
posed by the player himself) and in 
short, the various points of virtuosity and 


bravura with which the work fairly bristles | 
were overcomein noble style. But at the! 
end of it all the musician finds himself ask- 
ing, wasitall worth the doing? Reduced |! 


to hard fact, and stripped of all its glitter, 
the work has nothing musical to say; it is 


works. Paganini was not a musician, he 


. Was only a virtuoso, and the whole difficult 


work sinks outof sight wien compared with | 
Bruch’s G minor concertd. or even the well. 
woru violin concerto by Mend sohn. The 
French and Belgian school of echnicalities 
have led toa high grade ot execution, but 
they have also led away from ‘he true beauty 
and expressive power of the nc blest ofinstru- 
ments. Bach’s Chaconne teacares us the les. 


| son that technical dithculty is ot incompa- 


tible with musical ideas. Paga niui’s work 


not absolutely essential to violin tusic. It 
is, however, certain that Mr. Kneis by his 
periormance, proved himself a gian\ in the 
technique of his instrument. 
Louis C. Enson, 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S TOUR, 

The sixth annual tour of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor, follows immediately upon’ the 
conclusion of its Boston series of 24 public 
rehearsals and. concerts, the — organ- 
ization leaving Boston ‘for Philadel. 
phia this Sunday’ evening. It . ig 
well known that the regular season 


} of the orchestra just now énded hag 


exceeded In-its financial success that of any | 
known since its establishment 11 years aro, | 
and this fact, viewed in the light of the un- | 


precedented competition it has been force 
to met is uncontrovertible evidence o 
the high artistic standard maintained in 
all -its appearances and also of the gene 
popularity of its accomplished conductor. — « 
The substantial chxracter of the indorse-. 
mént of the Boston orchestra is well shown 
also by the limite financial risk assumed 
in the coming tour, despite the faéet that 
the organization will travel with 81 Conlt. 


mainly by special trains,.aud with suc 


soloists as °“Mr. and Mrs. Henschel: 


and Eugen D’Albert. With the exception: 
Of three concerts, a handsome surplys' over 


the expense is guaranteed tor every ap- 
pearance of the orchestra’ throughout the 


tour, a fact that removes any doubt as to 
the value of the organization in: the ‘esti- 
mation of the musical publies' in all the 
leading eastern cities. te 
In the arrangement of the tours of this 


Phe hero of the concert, however, was the | Orchestra care has always been taken to 


make the travel as easy as possible for the 


' erg * ‘wee , ' men indepon lent of an nestion of ex- 
Paganini Concertoin D, in such a manner | e ya : 
has been identified With the organization 


pense,and Manger Charles A. Ellis, who 


froin its formation, bas again been so suc- 
cessful that only five nights in. the 
tree weeks will be passed on the road. Ag. 
in forimer years; Manager Ellis, whose ex-. 
ecutive alsility has put lrim, in the: front. 
rauk of his associates in thes’ country, Toes 
in intvance of the orchestra, and his able 
assistant. Mt. Fred R. Comee, will person. | 
aly direct the «ffairs of the tour im charge 
of the orchestra. ; 
The first week of the tour is utilized in | 
completing the series of goncerts an: 
nounced tor the seaso. if iladeliphia 
New. York, Washington "Ba more and 
Brooklyn, tie enzagements in the last: 
named city being of the same character ag. 
i) the: home concerts,.a public rehearse 
occurring on Frid y afternoon, and the reg- 
ular coneert on Saturday evening, ss. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
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The last Symphony concert of this eleventh | 


season showed Mr. Nikisch at his best. There 


“whole number of works was considerably Jess 
than in some previous seasons, and this, in 
spite of the increasing of the total footing by 
the insertion of six short Schubert songs. 
The current criticism of the city—which has 


been practically unanimous, in spite of the 
different musical training and personal puint 
of view of the various writers—has been to 
the effect that the work of the orchestra has 
not been what it should bein accuracy, ele- 


that dio fa cue agement were, to be sure, two symphonies on the pro- 

i low Cha i the é- so vt hgh boe See e gramme; but as Brahms—the first, in C- 
ing: s supple gy ci <i ark keds : Ee ! rte. minor—is niles away from Haydn—the G- 
OF ° ies to: ahidts 0 major, No. 13——and as each was played prop- 


ye re a> to t ve sf * 
{eR Ost erly in time, spirit and manner, there 
|. iit, _ yn 1 5 was : . . . . 
or everything to approve in the selection and gance, aptness or discrimination. The only 


aD 8: | the ‘direction. Between them Mr. Knelsel notable exception has been on the part of one 

paves phd af played the concerto in D-major by Paganini, ne Peper the eccentricity of whose 

4 ot ever gained ip ; passing over its manifold difficulties so easily | CP Ons 3 out masic and the drama has been 
ar expressed in language so extravagant as to 


and f or ticke ita ned 
heaan and elegantly that they did not appear to be 
pe ee such, filling it throughout with a sweet and excite amusement quite as often as any more 
sufficient tone and adding cadenzas of his own lately yess ened bi the band has not abso- 
th ‘et ere ; etrograded,—as man competent 
a i cokes baggy oA ? La “ septs judges, connoisseurs and dilettenti, as Sell as 
nal, which, by the way, had been revised and | tah got diivenerd ont ne oe me a headgroge 
rounded out by Wilhelm} — its author’s | best in some one seg ppt amb cindy 
1m ,1ECt ° . i ; 
| vanillin dabneed saad” whe scitedl cain ioe “spagen pos a a blended with the per- 
| a : ect satisfaction of that t! : 
| the des hae aarmeseedbe tet eeshiekteie 2 regret that it should nor ey a a we 
Bw ee of the entire season shows that | i cen aodheg sade tube seg sew 
t Satate. hg » works performed—counting | Philharmonic orchestra, of which Mr. Dam- 
an Jed bi th separately, although perhaps | rogch is the conductor, and his own marked 
fg’ age are 3 “A which. ofeh ty pon po 7 improvement in directing, have been observed 
, ‘|| almost with surprise and commented upon 


man authorship, that is if Rubinstein, Volk- 
man, Dvorak and Paderewski may be classed mee lB, shge nigga y Bos es 


in the German schools. The French 
os sharpest competi- _ prece ga, and ts compo- || were a lesson and a warning in thes 
ung sitions were five; the American, taking Mr. || certs, but we cannot help ‘deubetiog eat 


at SF 
a fon ol Pactie visaea me Very Dol popular Orgenization’"euk joo ay Hat Loeffler and Mr. Floersheim as belonging here, | 

er ) ene wal 6 f subscriptions of _—_—- five: the Russian, three; the Italian, three Boston will be profited by them as it shouid. 

o, Che abana toate > concerts pent sea- =. The Last Symphony Concert. Pet” and the Scandinavian, one. England was not She Boston orchestra must be by this time | 
- pe ton | opshct : _. The man who could find fault with either represented. The works new to Boston, of a source of revenue to its management. Lib. 

: Bi the programme or the rendition at Saturday _which several had been heard at least in N ew eral eatimates do not reach the amount of 

night’s concert in Music Hall must indeed be : he were twenty; a small group had their | Sneiin Matsy hoes abe tans of ener che 

hard to please. rst readings here, and Mr. Henschel’s “Ham- |! its men are supplied to other organizations, 


9 
Haydn’s symphony i : P a) | | let” sazte was presented for the first time in 
y ymphony in Q major, Paganini's | America. There can be little fault found and its concerts in other cities are almost 
without exception contracted for at remunera- | 


-eoncerto for violin and Brahms’s splendid first 
ith th | 
; symphony i in C minor made up a programme te Ro af pn are ea oe ee tive rates. While there is ground for pride | 
of unusual strength and brilliancy. | | catia hiae” aiaamaa >< fea ~ f ave || in all this, there is also cause for distrustful 
puolic of The appearance of Kranz Kneisel, the soloist P <tsea peri te ay tart Be + anticipation. The orchestra plays during the 
tc uae of th | elty, and with it a _ more catholic | rw J 8 
of Sak : ) e area was greeted with wolenged | season to many audie hich hav 
. a ‘th Neier it f | applause, — ig been tightly named distribution, the division being this: Germany, \ y Oe as ae 
Me | 9 sirecte ors. ¢ pla 3 ghtiy ¥+ * opportunity to com t with oth d 
| 0c! jety of kivyn of- | *tenderest at “violinists,” but the oxpremioe eleven works; America, four, Italy, two; a Ae d a b Pare it en rears San OY 
zr vio Ls to the fe management does net express ener: it wenyene - idea’ : A again Russia and Scandanavia, one each. a esate . ‘ bot rosie lh es ag ¥9 2 vu 
oD Sy: ay oes : | the mellowness of the notes which follow t e scheme of programmes could have been edin his position tor 
oncerts ts which it st ae o the bow, * Pas’ sweetness © easily improved and places made for more de- ts Ye ae Ragen hi it is apaaratane, and 
each tone. It would be difficult to imagine | sirable material by omitting such works as efore both he and his men have some reéa- 
moe tinished performance, his purity of ton | Berlioz’s “Harold”; Liszt’s Preludes”; son to assume that their way is the right way 
and -brilliancy of execution meriting all th | ean me 65 Sch / || and to persist init. In art, asin everything 
chumann’s Overture, cherzo and Finale 
applause he received with such a modest an Schubert’ “R de” nv ? alee, the path which does not tend upward 
unassuming air, The orchestra gave him abl. Schubert’s “Rosamunde music; Beethoven’s || tends downward, and th chestra now. 
en ne support throughout the hapa ta ‘Dedication of the House” overture; Wag- |! gand he d 5. ora ¥ 
Daa e phony |, Lhe Brahms symphony was erandly per ner’s “Huldigung’s March” and the “Wal- || 7 fn 00 oa" oe ividing of the ways with an 
| i de- | formed, the whole porn of this splendic '  kiire” selections. Mr. Floersheim’s music we ca a bald — lotioe b . nee S 
| organization coming home with new emphasis was not necessary, even aS an illustration of ‘seeing and bold speculation had prompte 
cto the audience, which year after yrar has American composition, unless it were as a the establishment of these concerts, it would 
-|noted the geueral excelience of the perform- compliment to New York criticism which has be almost impertinent and certainly foolish 
ances, but rarely appreciated to the full ‘he been so excessively considerate of the orches- for the press to repeat from week to week its 
many fine points necessary .or this degree of rr d \ iguana ibe criticisms. Butthe orchestra took its rise, 
exvellen e. aa Be a boadactor, and P the adaptation - as has always been said, in an honest, gener- 
It is anno ed that the qranion s concert of the f ethoven movement from a quartette for | ous and courageous desire to benefit musical 
the crclestzu's twolfth season will be given | nd wl eres could pry Ag well | art and music lovers, to show the truth and 
Oct. at the programmes have as a 
whole tended toward heaviness, is indicated by - ogee upon it. If this be so, the press is 
the fact that although each avera ed about an right in calling upon the founder of the or- 
rend gees ane Phty . in be the | chestra—even though it now costs him little 
“Quarters Derrormianes, or nothing—to ‘see that it fulfils its purpose, 


ay ales 7a aa | Ba 
lub of Col imbus. Tecalle pean 
ah es, re a “i a Vv 
- OSTO! i ORCHESTRA’ s TouR. i oe ee 
re sap st ended has been utilizea by | 
nn Sy pmphony orchestra in complet- 
of concerts in New York, 


Balti d 
rs serge a | Settieeraen AL ois ‘and: ‘hred Re 


u Bt ton, ,, ca Co omee... 

‘these « A ee recognized inthe | ~The concert.at Cincimnati, on Coiitgs. 

‘flatter we nner oe value of this 7 pe mt under the gm “ajo Bashi the ate ge: 
? ai - cially of any over given there e the nee a 


ults of these six series of ton apr tegal the neh Nikfsch a — ne 


. four recaHs given 
ustal fn thas city) hia, first apg At Cuan last evening. hm 


“ih fe an ever before, and attend the r at pte seyivet. 
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“Phe week of May 9 to 14 will be.gt : 
Yone.concert_ each in Grand Rapids, | 7 
‘Ann Arbor, Mich., and Detroit, and @ series 
_of three concerts in steer 4 : 


Pir tsburg peng ape ¥ . 
 Baturday, yl e organizatic are 

shriving Monta Feorain May 6.. 

; évidenceé in favor of the stand- 
gz the ore iestra in other cities that 
ese engagements include a_tifth annual 

sarasice With the Mozart Club of Pitts- 

irg annual appearance in the Star 

Coars : ,@ third annual appear- 

ance : the Universi ub at Ann Ar- 
bor, an spar annual appearances wit 

the Cincinnati College o usic and the 

Orpheus Club of Columbus. 
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| THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA'S TOUR. 

_ The week just ended has been utilized by. 
' the Boston Symphony orchestra in complet- 
‘ing its series of concerts in New York, 
‘Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
| Washington, and again the press and pub- 
lie of these cities have recognized in the 


' most flattering manner the value of this 
‘ oy aha ah and the entire competency of 
con uctor. 
~ ‘The financial results of these six series of 
concerts (Brooklyn having the public re- 
hearsal and concert usual in this city) has 
peen more gratifying than ever before, and 
in New York, where the sharpest comopeti- 
tion 1s met with by tbe orchestra, its man- 
agers have the satisfaction of being already 
assured by the renewal of subscriptions of 
_ the entire success of the concerts next sea- 
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e Boston orchestra was formally 
_ ado ted by the Brooklyn Phiharmonic 


ociety this season, and at a meeting lLelc 


ast week, in anticivation of the final con- | 


cert of its series last evening, it was de- 
€i ed to deck the stage and conductor’s 
desk with flowers tie sameas when the 
‘position now held by Mr. Nikisch was 
filled by Theodore Thomas. It was also 
‘voted to unanimously adopt the following 
resolutions as an expression of the senti- 
ments of the entire musical puvlic of 
Brooklyn: 


solved, that the boar. of directors of | 
the Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn of- | 


_ fers its congratulations to the management 
ot the Boston Symphony orchestra upon 


‘the brilliant series of concerts which it nas 
ivén in Brooklyn during the past season. 
Resolved, t..at the thanks of the society 


opre gue to the conductor, «r. Arthur N1- 
forthe high staudard of the music 


hick he has presented, and for the rare 


excellence of the performances. 
' 


ROR oe 


Resolved, tiat the board fully recognizes 

the important results which have followed 
the establishment of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra upon a permanent basis, and de- 
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well calculated to sus- 


| 


‘Tuesday evening: y the greatest artistic 
triumph the orchestra has ever gained in 
Buffaio, the demand for tickets far exceed- 
ing the limits of the auditorium used. 

On Wednesday evening at Cleveland. O., 
the audience numbered over 4000, and 
both Conductor Nikisch and D’Altert were | 

) recalled repeatedly to receive the ovation 
| of the déelizhted. audience. .On Thursday 
evening at Columbus, O., the orchéstra — 
layed under the auspices of the Orpheus 
lub, to the capacity of the opera house in | 
that city, and at the close.of the concert the | 
Columbus Club gave a dinner to Conductor | 
‘ Nikisch, D’Albert, Messrs. Kneisel.Schroe-, | 
| derand the Adamowskis of.the orc..estra | 
| and Managers Charles A. Ellis and Fred R. | 
Comee.. er ile iad 
The concert at Cincinnati on Friday 
evening, under the auspices of the College 
of Music, was the most successful finan- | 
cially of any ever given there by the Bos- | 
ton orchestra, the hall’ being packed and | 
four recalls given Mr. Nikisch after the | 
first number. At Chicago, last evening, the | 
attendance also exceeded the record ot any 
preceding. year, and Shope er it is eviilent | 
that the Boston: orchéstfa is gettitig to be a- | 
very popular organization: ‘‘out Westy’; : 
The Last Symphony Concert. ).? 


‘The man who could find fault with either 
the programme or the rendition at Saturday 
night’s concert in Music Hall must indeed be 
| hard to please. 
| Haydn’s symphony in @ major, Paganini’s 
| concerto for violin and Brahms’s splendid first 
| symphony in C minor made up a programme 
| of unusual strength and brilliancy. 
| The appearance of Franz Kneisel, the soloist 
of the evening, was greeted with prolonge 

applause. He has been rightly named he 

**tenderest ot violinists,’’ but the expression 

does not express erough; it conveys no idea ¢ 
the mellowness of the notes which foliow th 
movement of the bow, of the sweetness c 
each tone. It would be difficult to imagine 
moe tinished performance, his purity of ton 
and brilliancy of execution meriting all th 
applause he received with such a modest an 
unassuming air. The orchestra gave him abl. 
support throughout the number, 

, The Brahms symphony was erandly per 
formed, the whole beauty of this splendic 


‘gives toexpress its appreciation of the liberal | organizauion coming home with new emphasis 


apirit of devotion to the cause of music — 
| which has made such an orchestra possible- 


to the audience, which year after yvar has 
noted the general excellence ot tlhe perform- 
ances, but rarely appreciated tothe full ‘he 
many fine points necessary .er this degree of 
excellen e. 

It is announced that the opening concert of 


the orchestra’s twelfth season will be given . 


Oct. 15. 


— 
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LTHE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


i\e jweevd 


The last Symphony concert of this eleventh 


' season showed Mr. Nikisch at his best. There 


were, to be sure, two symphonies on the pro- 
gramme ; but as Brahms—the first, in C- 
minor—is niles away from Haydn—the G- 


the direction. Between them Mr. Kneise! 
played the concerto in D-major by Paganini, 


and elegantly that they did not appear to be 


whole number of works was considerably Jess 
than in some previous seasons, and this, in 
spite of the increasing of the total footing by 


- the insertion of six short Schubert songs. 


} 


| evening paper, the eccentricity of 


passing over its manifold difficulties so easily | opinions about music and the drama has been 


which were quite in keeping with the origi- | 


nal, which, by the way, had been revised and | 


rounded out by Wilhelmj from its author’s 
imperrect manuscript. Mr. Kneisel was 
heartily received and was recalled again and 
again with an enthusiasm unparalleled during 
the season. 


A review of the entire season shows that | 
the number of works performed—counting | 


| 


| 


/ 


each air or /zed separately, although perhaps , 


grouped by the singer—was a little less than 
one hundred, of which eighty were of Ger- 


man authorship, that is if Rubinstein, Volk- 
man, Dvorak and Paderewski may be classed 
in the German schools. The French compv- 
sitions were five; the American, taking Mr. 


” 
‘ 


| who heard its concerts in this town. 


Loeffler and Mr. Floersheim as belonging here, |. 


| five; the Russian, three; the Italian, three, 
| and the Scandinavian, one. 
'represented. The works new to Boston, of 


England was not 


which several had been heard at least in New 
York, were twenty; a small group had their 
first readings here,and Mr. Henschel’s “Ham- 
let” suzte was presented for the first time in 
America. There can be little fault found 


the elder concert-goers would easily 
accepted a larger’ infusion of 
elty, and with it a more 
America, four, 


eleven works; Italy, 


with this proportion of new to old, although 


have | 
nov- | 
catholic | 
distribution, the division being this: Germany, | 
two ; | 


France, Russia and Scandanavia, one each. | 
The scheme of programmes could have been | 
easily improved and places made for more de- | 


sirable material by omitting such works as 
Berlioz’s “Harold”;  Liszt’s 
Schumann’s “Overture, Scherzo and Finale”; 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” music; Beethoven’s 
“Dedication of the House” overture; Wag- 
ner’s “Huldigung’s March” and the ‘Wal- 
kiire”’ selections. Mr. Floersheim’s 
was not necessary, even aS an illustration of 
American composition, unless it were as a 


| compliment to New York criticism which has 


been so excessively considerate of the orches- 


the Beethoven movement from a quartette for 
the full string orchestra could have been well 
spared. That the programmes have as a 
whole tended toward heaviness, is indicated by 
the fact that although each averaged about an 
hour and three-quarters in performance, the 


“Preludes” ; | 


music | 


The current criticism of the city—which has 
been practically unanimous, in spite of the 
different musical training and personal puint 
of view of the various writers—has been to 


major, No. 13—and as each was played prop- | the effect that the work of the orchestra has 


erly in time, spirit and manner, 
everything to approve in the selection and | 


ak dane fee been what it should bein accuracy, ele- 


gance, aptness or: discrimination. The only 
notable exception has been on the part of one 
whose 


expressed in language so extravagant as to 


such, filling it throughout with a sweet and : cr amusement quite as often as any more 
sufficient tone and adding cadenzas of his own, | ous attention. 


the variety, brilliancy and elaboration of | 


If the band has not abso- 
lutely retrograded,—as many competent 
judges, connoisseurs and dilettanti, as well as 
critics, have been disposed to say,—it*’certainly 
has not advanced, and when it has been at its 
best In some one work, or throughout one 
evening, there has been blended with the per- 
fect satisfaction of that time the unavoidable 
regret that it should not be at its best always. 
The rapid growth in all the finest qualities of 
public performance made by the New York 
Philharmonic orchestra, of which Mr. Dam- 
rosch is the conductor, and his own marked 
improvement in directing, have been observed 
almost with surprise and commented upon 
favorably and significantly by the critical 
There 
were a lesson and a warning in these con- 
certs, but we cannot help doubting whether 
Boston will be profited by them as it should. 


| The Boston orchestra must be by this time 


| 
| 


a source of revenue to its management. Lib- 
eral estimates do not reach the amount of 


money received in advance for tickets to its | 
concerts here; gains are made of course when | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


its men 2re supplied to other organizations, | 


and its concerts in other cities are almost 
without exception contracted for at remunera- 
tive rates. While there is ground for pride 
in all this, there is also cause for distrustful 
anticipation. The orchestra plays during the 
season to many audiences which have no 


} Opportunity to compare it with others and no 


standard of absolute judgment. Its con- 
ductor has been confirmed in his position for 
another term of years, as it is understood, and 
therefore both he and his men have some rea- 
son to assume that their way is the right way 
and to persist init. In art, as in everything 
else, the path which does not tend upward 
tends downward, and the orchestra now 
stands near the dividing of the ways with an 
inclination toward the wrong. If merelya 


_ far-seeing and bold speculation had prompted 
the establishment of these concerts, it would 


be almost impertinent and certainly foolish 


for the press to repeat from week to week its 


| . . . 
criticisms, 
tra and its conductor, and the adaptation of | 


But the orchestra took its rise, 
as has always been 3aid, in an honest, gener- 
ous and courageous desire to benefit musical 
art and music lovers, to show the truth and 
to insist uponit. If this be so, the press is 
right in calling upon the founder of the or- 
chestra—even though it now costs him little 
or nothing—to see that it fulfils its purpose, 


ZT 2 





i 
| 


| 


and to forbid its conductor 
false impressions of the 
the form of the 
music. If he does not d 


to give 
spirit 
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The pecuniary | 
Status of the orchestramay be assured for a | 


long future, but its place in art and in edu- 
cational influence is yet to be settled. Mr. 
Nikisch’s next term may {determine this, 
and if he be allowed to follow his fantasy and 
take counsel of his own pertinacity, there can 
be little doubt as to what the result will be. 
It is easier to pull down than to build up, and 
it behooves Mr. Higginson to consider serious- 


| ly whether—if he and his intentions and de- 
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Sires have been rightly understood—he can 
afford to let the fortunes of the orchestra 
drift or be guided at the pleasure of one ro- 
mantic and self-willed man. 
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nt: al ‘Music Hall Filled. with Persons 


Se Vho Applauded Mr. Nikisch and His | 
» Musicians in an Enthusiastic Way— 
» Pheir Right to Be Called the First 


» @rchestra of America Clearly Proved— | 
) Wiolinist Remenyi Warmly Received by - 
Ethe young Boston women who hang on 

-Arthur Nikisch’s baton, metaphorically | 
Paking, from the beginning of the “ sym- 
my “Season in that city to its lamented 
, could have been present at Central Music 
ae : 6 6 =©6evening.§ they | would 

' Sratified at the reception Chi- 
-accorded their petted — orches- 
ney might have felt, possibly, that 
pplause accorded Mr. Nikisch was far 

er than his deserts, but they would cer- 
uave found comfort in the fact that the 

‘fair beyond what is ordinarily ex- 


’ 


MON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, | 
| 


leather shoes, 


chatters without regard for orchestral shad- 
ing, the elegant young person who carries an | 
American Beauty rose, that other who clutches | 


a paper-bag of bonbons, and, not least, the 


serious-minded folk who propose to listen to _ 
the music and who persevere in their deter- | 


mination grimly. 


brings increase of admiration for them both _ 


and for their thoroughly artistic work. As a 
conductor Mr. Nikisch satisfies by the high 
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Each visit of Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra — 


musicianship and the scholarly qualities dis- | 


played in his readings, and delights the artis- | 


tic as well as the esthetic senses of his*hearers 
by the poetic and emotional power of his in- 
terpretations. The orchestra stands today 
the product of over a decade of severe 
discipline, rigid technica] drill, and con- 
stant practice under gifted and thorough 
directors, and it is to his long and careful 
training that it in a large measure owes its 
position today as the first orchestra of Amer- 
ica, and one whose equals in Europe are but 
few. The playing last evening proved con- 
clusively the right of the organization to this 
position, and the results were in every respect 
such as the most exacting spirit could require 
from an orchestra of such worth. Technically 
flawless, the work of the men may be con; 
sidered as beyond aught save the. highest 
praise. | 

Lhe interpretation accorded Goldmark’s 
*“* Sakuntala’’ overture, Saint-Saéns ** Rouet 
d’Omphale,”’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s March ” from 
Berlioz, ‘* Harold in Italy,’”? and Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 1 was in each instance masterly. 
Belonging as they did to the. romantie or the 


_ modern school of composition, these selections 


lent themselves with unusual grace to the im- 
passioned, highly em otional style 
of Mr. Nikisch’s interpreting, and 
their poetic and dramatic beauties 
stood revealed with 
seemed to gain increased splendor of coloring 
and tonal effects by his affectionate treatment. 
The Goldmark overture was given with rare. 
appreciation of its marked oriental character, 
and the Samt-Saéns Symphonic Poem. was 
almost ideal in the technical finish with which 
it was played and in the delicacy and the 
keen appreciation of its dramatic import 


_ which characterized its interpretation. Schu- 


have | 
| formance, which, for perfection of execution 


and loyeliness of reading, has rarely been 
The box-holders at the | 


| 


equaled in this city, 
concert were: 


mann’s joyous Symphony received a_ per- 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Clark, Mrs. J, J. Glessner, 
Mrs. A. N. Eddy, Mr. Beal; Mr. G. Mains Miss 
Getty, Mrs. W. B. Howard, and Mr, rane. 
ranean Ly : 


superb power and | 
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‘A Reply to the Musical 


Courier Critic. 


Mr. Gori’s Opinion of the Boston 
Symphony Leader. 


The Gag to be Applied to the 
Boston Press. 


The New York Musical Courier seems 
to be quite exercised over the opinion ex- 
pressed by the majority. of Boston 
critics concerning the incapacity of 
Nikisch as a conductor, and would have 
its readers believe that Nikisch has 
never suffered severe criticism at the 
hands of other than the Boston members 
of the critical fraternity. Regarding this 
unfavorable opinion of the Boston 


-eritics, the Musical Courier remarks that 


‘in startling contrast to the one extreme to the otheris abrupt and 


it is 


unanimity of the press throughout the 


country.’”’. Now as regards this claimed 
unanimity away from Boston, let us call 
attention to one break in its ranks, and 
that isin the case of Mr. Gori, by far 
the best equipped ofall the New York 
eritics, as critic of the New York Ameri- 


ean Musician, until its recent discontin- 


uance the leading musical journal of the 
Gori laid the severest 
strictures upon Nikisch’s efforts in con- 
nection with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts in New York city. 


As regards Mr. Gori’s ability it might j 


be well to say that hehas had great ex- 
perience as a conductor of orchestras 
abroad; is a first class musician and 


composer; as a musical critic he had no 


axe to grind; did not solicit the pub- 


lication of the portraits of any conductor 
and his wife; had no compositions for . 
production by the. Boston conductor ; 
enjoys the reputation of having com-, 


posed his own music and scored it with- 
out the aid of other men’s wits; and not 
being a rabid Wagnherite he was not 


offended because Mr. Seidl was not. 


elected conductor of the New York per- 


‘manent orchestra instead of Mr. Danm- 


rosch, the present able and efficient in- 


cumbent. _ | 
Let us now look at the critique in the 
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work of the orchestra was distinguished 
| by its accuracy, precision in details and | 
by the just balance always maintained 


between different families of orchestral 
Today the conditions are 


de- 
y of 


| instruments and then: another is asser- 


tive and biatant to the detriment of the 
quality of tone of the ‘orchestra as a 
homogeneous whole. 


Again in another critique Mr. Gori 
writes thus of Nikisch as an interpreter. 


Nikisch displays neither individuality 
in conception, nor’ originality of expres- 
sion; the only ideal étfect which he 
seems intent on attaining is a plasticone, 
the eye being called upon to assist the 
ear in grasping itsimport. The only dy- 
namic effects which he obtains are ex- 
tremes; the grades of transition are 
missing, conseguently the passage trom 


often illogical, .sothat itis unexpected 


not only for the hearers but even tor the 


executants themselves. In his manipu- 


¢ lation of the baton of command, Mr, Ni-: 


: 


kisch indulges in capricious fantasticali- | 


ties which ought, perhaps, to be qualified | 
as a system of mystification, with which | 


he seeks to make animpression on a cer~ 


tain portion of his public. The errutic | 


circles, semi-circles and ellipses, the 


sudden sweeps 3 
hands fluttering from side to side or 


poised in statuesque immobility in mid-— 
air, the occasional disappearance of the | 
right hand while the left-languidly con- | 
tinues to beat the measure, the turning - 


of the entiré6é budy towards one side o 


the orchestra, presenting of course a 
rear view to the other, are eccentricities — 
which might be found appropriate in a 


rofessional mesmerist, but are singular- 

y out of place in a classic orchestra con- 
ductor. One might be disposed to over- 
look all this by-play did it serve any 
legitimate artistic purpose; unfortunate-— 


) ly it does not, as it only results in divert- 
H he the attention of the audience from 


the music to the person of its would-be 
expounder. Rei: Se 2 eae 
It is only necessary to observe that 

the above criticisms are in accord with 
the opinion of the majority of Boston 
critics that has disturbed the Musical | 
Courier so sensibly, and with Mr. Gori’s 
opinion is conveyed the assurance that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘pla: 
as badly in New York as it in Bos- 
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number of the American Musician, is- | ton ana, of course, the other “pr vit 
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and to forbid its conductor to give 
false impressions of the spirit and 
masterpieces of 
music. If he does not do this, he will be 
responsible for the implanting and diffusion 
of error, for ignorance and defiance of the. 
truth and for the encouragement of the per- | 
nicious doctrine that a performer is greater 
than an author, that a messenger may misrep- | 
resent him who speaks by him and a servant 
set at naught the commands of his lord. 
That Mr. Nikisch is able and of much prom- 


the form of the 


ise, one would stultify one’s self to deny ; 


| but that he uses his ability so as to make im- 
| probable the fulfilment of that promise is also 


| indefinable. If he be too proud, too vain or 
| too self-sufficient to learn, he 1s not fit to 
teach, and if he be unwilling tofollow author- 


ity, like a good centurion, he ought not to | 
have soldiers under him. The pecuniary | 
Status of the orchestramay be assured fora / 


long future, but its place in art and in edu- 

Cational influence is yet to be settled. Mr. 

Nikisch’s next term may determine this, 

and if he be allowed to follow his fantasy and 
_ take counsel of his own pertinacity, there can 
_ be little doubt as to what the result will be. 
| It is easier to pull down than to build up, and 
| it behooves Mr. Higginson to consider serious- 
| ly whether—if he and his intentions and de- 
| Sires have been rightly understood—he can 
| afford to let the fortunes of the orchestra 
drift or be guided at the pleasure of one ro- 
mantic and self-willed man. 
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aisles and foyer during the entire program. 

It was a representative audience, too, made 
up trom all classes of Chicago society, includ- 
ing all the types with which the inveterate con- 
cert-goer is familiar—the inconsiderate man 
who promenades the foyer in squeaky patent- 


leather shoes, the inconsiderate woman who | 


chatters without regard for orchestral shad- 


ing, the elegant young person who carries an | 


American Beauty rose, that other who clutches 


a paper-bag of bonbons, and, not least, the | 


serious-minded folk who propose to listen to 
the music and whc persevere in their deter. 
mination grimly. 

Kach visit of Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra 
brings increase of admiration for them both 
and for their thoroughly artistic work. As a 
conductor Mr. Nikisch satisfies by the high 
musicianship and the scholarly qualities dis- 
played in his readings, and delights the artis- 
tic as well as the esthetic senses of his hearers 


| by the poetic and emotional power of his in- | 
| terpretations. The orchestra stands today | 
the product of over a decade of severe | 
discipline, rigid technical drill, and con- | 


Stant practice under gifted and thorough 


directors, and it is to his long and careful | 
training that it in a large measure owes its | 
| position today as the first orchestra of Amer- | 
ica, and one whose equals in Europe are but | 
| few. The playing last evening proved con- | 
clusively the right of the organization to this | 


position, and the results were in every respect 
such as the most exacting spirit could require 


| from an orchestra of such worth. Technically 
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A Reply to the Musical 
Courier Critic. 


Mr. Gori’s Opinion of the Boston 
Symphony Leader. 


| The Gag to be Applied to the 


Boston Press. 


The New York Musical Courier seems 
to be quite exercised over the opinion ex- 
pressed by the majority of Boston 
critics concerning the incapacity of 
Nikisch as a conductor, and would have 
its readers believe that Nikisch has 
never suffered severe criticism at the 


| hands of other than the Boston members 
| of the critisal fraternity. Regarding this 
unfavorable opinion of the Boston 


iti ical Courier remarks that 
critics, the Musical Couri missing, consequently the passage trom 


, one extreme tothe otheris abrupt and 


it is ‘‘in startling contrast to the 
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The gradual deterioration of the once — 


famous Boston orchestra from relative 
perfection to absolute meaiocrity has by 


this time become so clearly defined that 
the most superficial observer could not 
avoid remarking the consequences at the 
last concert. Theresults of the insuffi- 
cient authority exercised by the leader 
and his lax discipline are se manifest 
that “he who runs may read’’ the les- 


. sons which they teach. The sad work | 
| of disintegration begun last season con- | 
| tinues this year with accelerated viru-— 


lence. Under Gericke’s direction the | 


| work of the orchestra was distinguished — 
_ by its accuracy, precision in details and 


by the just balanee always maintained | 
between different families of orchestral 
instruments. ‘Today the conditions are 


changed; the execution is careless, de- 


tails are neglected, and now one body of 


| instruments and then another is asser- 
_ tive and biatant to the detriment of the 
quality of tone of the orchestra as a 
| homogeneous whole. 


Again in another critique Mr. Gori 
writes thus of Nikisch as an interpreter. 


Nikisch displays neither individuality 
in conception, nor originality of expres- 
sion; the only ideal effect which he 
seems intent on attaining is a plastic one, 
the eye being called upon to assist the 
ear in grasping itsimport. The only dy- 
namic effects which he. obtains are ex- 
tremes; the grades of transition are 


unanimity of the press throughout the’ Gren illogical, sothat it is unexpected 
country.” Now as regards this claimed « nox only for the hearers but even for the 
unanimity away from Boston, let us call | executants themselves. In his manipu- 


in i < lation of the baton of command, Mr. Ni- 
attention to one break In its ranks, and, irigoh indulges in capricious fantasticali- 


that isin the case of Mr. Gorl, by tar ties which ought, perhaps, to be qualified © 
the best equipped of all the New York | 454 system of mystification, with which 
eritics, as critic of the New York Ameri- he seeks to make an impression on a cer- | 
ean Musician, until its recent discontin- | tainportion of his public. The errutic 


| , : : ' oj mi-circles and ellipses, the 
—uance the leading musical journal of the | hg ‘ewaeus of the avon. tha | 
country.i Mr. Gori laid the severest | }onds fluttering from side to side or. 

strictures upon Nikisch’s efforts in con- poised in statuesque immobility in mid- 
nection with the Boston Symphony | air, the occasional GLAAD PORTA Oe OF the | 
Orchestra concerts in New York city. right hand while the left-languidly con- | 

, : icht 7 tinues to beat the measure, the turning 

As regards Mr. Gori’s ability it might } oF the entire budy towards one side of 
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‘A BIG AUDIENCE HEARS THE Bos. | “ Sakuntala’’ overture, Saint-Saéns ‘ Rouet | 
“ ‘ | d’Omphale,” the ‘ Pilgrim’s March ” from 

aie TON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Berlioz, ‘* Harold in Italy,’”’ and Schumann’s | 

ear. Symphony No. 1 was in each instance masterly. | 

mets Belonging as they did to the romantic or the | 

modern school of composition, these selections | 
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i lent themselves with unusual grace to the im- 


_ Central Music Hall Filled with Persons | 


“Who Applauded Mr. Nikisch and His | ; ' | 
eae ; | passioned, highly em otional style 
_ susicians in an Enthusiastic Way— of Mr. Nikisch’s interpreting, and 
~ heir Right to Be Called the First their poetic and dramatic beauties | 
Orchestra of America Clearly Provea— || Stood revealed with superb power and | 


MMi tinine seemer,c1 Warnts Revstved by seeined to gain increased spiendor of coloring 
the Union League Club. 


“Speaking, from the beginning of the “ sym- 


“~ 


“phony ’’ season in that city to its lamented | ke 
‘end, could have been present at Central Music — 
they would have. 


“Hall last evening 
“been. gratified at the reception Chi- 
e8g9 accorded their petted 

tra, ‘They might have felt, possibly, that 
‘he applause accorded Mr. Nikisch was far 
/Scanter than his deserts, but they would cer- 
‘Yainly have found comfort in the fact that the 


bes Bia 


eted of Chicago nights in early spring, and 
the audience was.ali tnat it should be. 


orches- | 


_, and tonal effects by his affectionate treatment. | 
Baan |The Goldmark overture was given with rare. 
If the young Boston women who hang on | 
‘Mr. Arthur Nikisch’s baton, metaphorically | 


appreciation of its marked oriental character, 


-and the Samt-Saéns Symphonic Poem was 
|| almost ideal in the technical finish with which 


it was played and in the delicacy and the 
een appreciation of its dramatic import 
which characterized its interpretation. Schu- 
mann’s joyous Symphony received a per- 
formance, which, for perfection of execution 
and loveliness of reading, has rarely been 


equaled in this city. The box-holders at the | 


concert were: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Clark, Mrs. J, J. Glessner, 
Mrs. A. N. Eddy, Mr. Beal, Mr. G. Hickes, Miss 


ta . |; Getty, Mrs. W. B. Howard, and Mr. Crane. 
Bight was fair beyond what is ordinarily ex- | : 


PA A A TS NEN i AA I a A CR 


be well to say that he has had great ex- 


| perience as a conductor of orchestras 


abroad; is a first class musician and 
composer; as a musical critic he had no 


axe to grind; did not solicit the pub- 
lication of the portraits of any conductor 


and his wife; had no compositions for 
production by the Boston conductor; 
enjoys the reputation of having com- 
posed his own music and scored it with- 


elected conductor of the New York per- 
manent orchestra instead of Mr. Dan.- 
rosch, the present able and efficient in- 
cum bent. 

Let us now look at the critique in the 
number of the American Musician, is- 


the orchestra, presenting of course a 
rear view to the other, are eccentricities 
which might be found appropriate in a 


' professional mesmerist, but are singular- 


out of place in a classic orchestra con- 
ductor. One might be disposed to over- 
look allthis by-play did it serve any 
legitimate artistic purpose; unfortunate- 


ly it does not, as it only results in divert- 
: far the attention of the audience from 


the music to the person of its would-be 


| expounder. 
out the aid of other men’s wits; and not | 
being a rabid Wagnerite he was not 
offended because Mr. Seidl was not. 


It is only necessary to observe that 
the above criticisms are in accord with 
the opinion of the majority of Boston 
critics that has disturbed the Musical 
Courier so sensibly, and with Mr. Gori’s 
opinion is conveyed the assurance that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra plays 
as badly in New York as it does in Bos- 
ton and, of course, the other “‘provin- 
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| romenades, | 
‘worship it is driven to the wall, from | “You will find no more cosmopolitan | sti tnat Mr. Adamowski does not give | shave this plous sentiment, and baying paid 
whence comes the threat that “the re- | style of audience on the continent of tions, but such programmes are not fully | thelr devoirs to the Mme. de Berri Sunday” 
‘sult of all this may be the dismissal of Kurapg than you see here tonight,” was a eppresisin : Uplera Properly coer and | morning, goin for a “good time” the rest of » 
‘these Boston critics trom their places | Temark heard in passing a group just inside forfurea with the {ull value of a Sirause fe ee eee oe ee 
on the papers,”’ ete. It don’t tell who | “thering,” asthe square of inclosed tables waitz. tion to go to a Sunday concert where one > 
is to apply the gag to the press, | is known, and a little farther within the It was delightful to hear again the selec | hears the best music, and I had no compune, | 
but then I suppose we shall find that out | Charmed square a representative from and the brilliant ‘Kaiser’ waltz, new tw , like the Cirque for concerts. The acoustics 
‘later on. Ob, happy fellows, Bacon of | ’'Frisco’s best society admitted that nomore Boston, and the ‘Boabil” ballet music, | here are perfect, and Lamoreux’s arrange- 


the Herald and Apthorp of the Tran- | | 
| in the city of the “Golden Gate,” a compli- 


seript! The wrath to come will not visit 
you. Buttremble, ye miserable wretches, 
Hale, Elson, Woolf, Ticknor, for know- 


ing the truth and daring totellit! You 


‘are tried and found guilty, and the guil- 
lotine awaits you. You know not the 
moment when the executioner will come 
for you or how soon your head will be 
dancing in the bloody basket. Do I ex- 
“pect to escape? Well, I guess not. 
_**We are five’ on the black roll of the 
Musical Courier, and I rejoice that lam 
with you, my comrades. 

~ The editor of the Courier might com- 
pose a joyful tunein celebration of our 
timely taking off, and get his friend 
-Nikisch to play it. Nodoubt he would 
do.it with great pleasure. It might be 
well to suggest that it be scored ‘“‘full,”’ 
with ;///f’s in the brass and tympani. 
Tempo rubato. <A la Hungarian. In 
the meantime we calmly await our fate. 
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AT THE PROMENADES. 
‘Musical Poston Begins Its 
Season of Relaxation. 


; A Great Audience Fills Music Haft 
| The Tables and Balconies All Oceus 
_ pled—Dircctor AdamoWski Given a 
" ‘Hearty Greeting—Some Bright Nove 
is  eltics in the Programme. 

pa Musical Boston again abandoned its win- 


ik 


| ter aspect, and entered upon its summer 
“geason of relaxation at Music Hall last 
evening. 

- ‘There is little in common between the 
audiences that throng this auditorium dur- 
_ing the season of Symphony concerts and 
‘those that crowd the tables and balconies 
“at the promenades, and yet the same faces 


We re seen at both series of concerts. 

Ba This may seem contradictory, but its 
truth will be vouched for by any one 
who | as watched the attendants upon 
Music Hall concerts throughout the year. 
The same individual who sits bolt up, 
“right, with an “I know it all” sort of expres- 
‘gion, in the winter may be seen seated with 


> 
| Waltz, Kaiser” 
| Overture, “Orpheus” 


attractive audience could be got together 


ment only to be fully appreciated by those 
acquainted with the high estimate a native 
of ’Frisco puts upon everything and every- 
body “hailing” from that transcontinental 
metropolis. 

This is the seventh season that Manager 
Charles A. Ellis has opened Music Hall to 
the lovers of such entertainments as are 
provided in these promenade concerts, and 
last evening was in many ways merely @ 


repetition of the sights, sounds and scenes 
which have characterized other opening 


nichts in former years. 


Tne floor was tilled with tables, each of 
which had its full ccmplement of sociably 
inclined patrons, the balconies held a 


‘Jarge contingent of those who found the 


musical prozramme an ample attraction, 
all around. the balcony fronts were the 
traditional festoons of green, the stage 
line was marked by a border of gay bunt- 
ing. and a background of cool green boughs 
gave additional prominence to the men.of 
the orchestra. ‘Theservice on the floor was 
prompt and as noiseless as circumstances 
and commodities would permit, and all 
about the keen-sighted assistants of the 


| manager watched and guarded against all 


that would mar the pleasure of the patrons 
of the evening. 

A year ago, when Mr. T.. Adamowski 
stepped to the conductor's desk to open the 
season’s Promenades, his ability as a con- 
ductor was somewhat of an unknown quan- 
tity. His skill as a solaist and ensemble 
player had given hima well deserved rep- 


/utation in these lines of work, but his 
_ power tocontrol a large orchestra and to 
| intelligently assume the duties of his new 


position were questioned even by his well- 
wishers. 

His success in the concex}s of last season 
served to remove all doubts as to his fitness 
for the position to which he was appointed, 
and when he stepped to the conductor’s 
desk last evening he was greeted with a 
spontaneous outburst of applause that 
showed beyond all question an acKknowl- 
edgment of his being the right man in the 
right place. His programme was as fol- 
lows: 

Kronungsmarsch 
Ballet music, “Henry VIL1.".....- 
(a) Gypsy dance. 


Meyerbeer 
~... Saint-Saens 


(6) -Girue. 
peeeegera Strauss 
...- Offenbacn 
Overture, “Die Meistersinger” Wagner 
Ballet music, ‘“Boabdil”.............Moszkowsgki 
(a) Scherzo waltz. 
(6) Malaguena. 
Hymn to ‘St. Cecilia” Gounod 
Overture, ‘‘Wledermans”....+...+eeee eee: Strauss 
Selection, ‘Cavalleria Rustican,.”........ Mascagni 
Loin de Bal Gillet 
Polka, **Libelle”’ bie Strauss 
March, **Boccacio”..,.. Suppe 


It is generally understood that critical 


those forinsof composition. Lhe “Cavalleria 


new to America, set all feet tapping and | Ment of the orchestra is very much better for 
created a sensation among the lovers of 


effect than Mr. Gericke’s. But getting into 


the place is like getting through the eye of a 


tions from the “Henry VILL.” ballet music, | tlonsin doing so. I wish Boston had a hall — 
| 


Rusticana” selections was piayed with such 
splendid fire and dash that it created a 
furor, and the “Orpheus” overture was fol- 
lowed by an ovation that showed how fully 
the director’s abilities were appreciated. 
Allin all, it was a brilliant opening night, 
and, without doubt, it began the most suc- 


cessful season of the Promenades yet , 
known. The concerts continue for six \ 


weeks, from 8 to 11 each evening, with 
constantly varied programmes. 


nou OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
“ne € a | 
PARIS, oer T888. The Lemoreux con- 


_eerts began last Sunday, just one week later 


than the symphony concerts under Mr. Ger- 


icke baton in Musie’s Hall. I must confess I | 


listened with mingled feelings to what musi- 


cal judges consider the finest orchestra in | 


Europe, and I cannot say I have quite recov- 
ered yet from the impression it has made on 


me, actuated as Lam with the idea that Bos- | 
ton’s orchestra could not be beat, even in | 
Paris, not to mention Lond*n and other art |: 


centres. But last Sunday afternoon I buckled 
on all my critical Boston armor, I started 


out in the warm October sunshine for the | 
Cirque in the Champs Elysees, where, at 2:15, | 


the Lemoreux concerts are given. The 
weather was too heavenly almost to think of 
going indoors and leaving it, and 1 never 
wished more ardently for the power to be 
in a dozen places at once. That’s the 
way in Paris. You want to divide yourself 
into 50 pieces and go somewhere with every 
one of them. The world and his wife—and 
here the worid is a Mormon, for there are lots 
of wives—were evidently of my mind, as the 


most hilarious Fourth of Juiy at nome is but 
a circumstance tothe gayety and the crowds : 
which distracted my Sunday-go-meeting at- — 


tention enroute. Fashionable Paris dashed | 
about in superb equipages, hastening good- 
ness knows where, the humbler classes spine 
ning along in the public voitures, some of 
them carrying five people, not counting the 
inevitable bebe, and throngs on foot sunning 
themselves in the balmy air, as though they 
had not a care or a responsibility in life, was 
all a picture that you have to come to this 
adorable city to see of a Sunday afternoon. — 


‘needle, You have to Ro through s0 much 
1 


when you go to a ) lic place of enter- 
tainment, and the doorkeepers, the ticket 
takers, the harpies who show you your 
seats, and all the complications, generally, of | 


locations, are enough to distract a novice 


accustomed to the simpler formalities of the 


theatre or concert entertainers at home. — 


When you are once in.your seat, and the 
officious she usher in a pink-ribboned cap has 
pocketed the two sous for doing nothing at all 
with a great deal of bluster, and departed to - 
annoy some one else, the interior of this con- 
cert hali strikes you as delightfully sociable. 


The audience is cut up In sections, according 


to price, the least desirable places being the 
most expensive, and correspong am in situa- 
tion to thoge in the parquet of a theatre, The 
cheapest seats in the upper tier of the second 
baicony cost only 40 cents, and as they are as 
fine for hearing as the $1.60 seats on the 
floor, are frequented by the best as well as 
by the most musical people. Our seats in the 
“premiere” cost $1, but they were the 
chojcest. I thought of the prices paid for our 
symphony tickets and hugged myself, as fF 


| read over this programme of the eighth series” 


of the Lamoreux concerts. 
1. Ouverture de Phedre.......+.++.+.d- Magsenet 


2. Symphonie en s1 bemol (No. 4)...,.. Beethoven 


*. Sepone pour orchestre (lre audition a 
DUNG) iidin:t che d.s 08 0 pand'd'>.e a 6: oc: 6... bioceaeaeie 
4. Ouverture de Genevieve (lre auditio 
aux Concerts-Lamoreux) Sch 
5. Les Murmures de la Foret (de Sieg- 
fried) ay 
6. Prelude de pipe a} Pewiy 
Le solon de violon, par M, Houfflack. 


| 7, Polonaise de Struensee.,.........++Meyerbeer 


Here Was Variety, | 
novelty and the old familiar numbers we 
Know by heart, a model programme, in fact, 
which proved as good as itlooked. The 10- 
minutes previous to the beginning of the 
overture were thoroughly entertaining,for hay- . 
ing settled into our own places we coulda gaze : 


at Paris,for rather a two thousand crumb of — 
Paris getting seated. It was delightful not | 


to see the Mariboros, the Beacons and other | 


Back Bay sateilites, not to speak in 
much of the base ball vernacular, parading 
down the narrow aisles, and I must confess 
the French style ot baldhead was even a. 
comfort after years of the Boston variety. 

As a matter of fact, baldheads do not prevail 
in Paris. No doubt they ought to, if wicked. 
ness takes off the hair, but the Ply pags 
of “living”? don’t show themselves on the top 
of a Frenchman’s skull, as far as my obser- 
vation goes. There were any number of old 


men, distinguished in appearance, in the au- | 


dience, but I saw no one more singularly — 
noticeable that afternoon than Theodore Til- 
ton. He is still a very handsome — 


It was so different from solemn, proper, Com- |_ though age has whitened his locks and de : ef 


monwealth avenue at the same time of day, I - ened t 
wondered if I were really inthe flesh or not | 


e lines in his - is » La nas ay 
Finely Moulded Face, its 


i 
| 
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pean ie 
‘the back s ensation in M ) 
this cheer sortable disposition of an audi- 


wished Boston had a cirque 
forconcert purposes, So much of the pleasure 
Of hearing music is in the sight of the per- 
formers, and to watch Lamoreux’s splenaid 
band fsa Joy for the most eritical eye. The 
conductor hiinself shows in pies f motion 
‘What a master he is, though he looks, when 
hot eur) Mi that baton, a good natured, stout 
ola party in spectacles, whom vou take for 
any rather than a musician. But when he 


| 
o 
> 


& 
L 


feei the presence of a master, and are carried 
a. ong the orchestra with almost magi- 
eal force. His orchestra is the instrument on 
; which he are And such playing! I didn’t 
“Want to think it would be so fine. I wanted 
to be. critical, and to say, after 1t was over, 
 “Pshaw, our Boston orchestra is precisely as 
good! his Lamoreux is no better than 
Gericke.” But I am unable to perjure my- 
Self, even for the sake of Boston prejudice, 
- Boston loyalty, and the knowledge that I may 


‘be piltoried for my candor. I donot say Mr. 


rericke’s orchestra does not play well. I 
uly say that it has not attained 


(his Perfection of Style 


and finish. Inever heard the Fourth Sym- 


vs 
de, 


concert, Virility, color, dignity were the 
Teading characteristics, and though it was a 
disappointment at first that it hada not been 
‘the fifth or the seventh, when it came to an 
end I felt I had listened to almost a new 


k. And how they applauded! it seems 
odd to get excited over a Beethoven sym- 
phony, but the freshness and beauty of this 
‘eading thrilled one through and through. 
Curiously enough this number and the Wag- 
her selection were received with the most 


‘played with exquisite delicacy. You all 
ow that Lamoreux is a Waguerite, and so, 
0, is “tout Paris,” and I cannot much blame 
1em if we are to hear this sort of reading of 
ihe ido} of the day, for I begin to feel the pre- 
yailing frenzy creeping through my veins, 
even vn this first occasion. It was a masterly 
performance, and Lamoreux beamed over his 
sold-rimmed spectacies In acknowledginent 
) the cheers, but he only shook his head in 
response to the repeated cies for an encore. 
Alas, the encore fiend flourishes here as else- 
where, indeed there is a good deal more of 
‘him in this enthusiastic art centre, but he has 
‘this virtue, he is discriminating and never 
‘cams ‘*bis’” to an indifferent performance, 
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ee one: but it won’t set the river on fire. It 
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“ad Bs Flatters the Author 
Ol 


: a new work by “calling him out’ unless he 
Bh tes rves it. A priest who sat next to me last 


ay ¥ 


‘Sunday grew deeply excited because we were 
@enied a repetition of “The Murmurs of the 
Forest.” If he had not been clothed in the 


-eonventual eaftan and held a shovel hat in his 
ap, 1 would have sworn he said a wicked 
“Word, But, at atl events, the good brother 
‘Tovled up his eyes in an ecstasy that was de- 
‘eidedly “lay” to the worldly observer who 
‘WAS unaccustomed to such demonstrative 
pherds outside of a church. The “Prelude 
Deluge.” by Saint-Saens, was chiefi 
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tk, one of the first violins, and 
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ps on the desk and begins his work you 


phony interpreted as Lamoreux read it at this: 


gn nad ie 
pv alg de . or an. 
On In this art centre, because, when recog 
| nition does one how much ie monaie : 
To the Ambitious Student. 


Paris may be fickle, but Paris knows a good 


thing when it hears it. The arrangement of 
Mr. Lamoreux’s orchestra, too, is the best I 
ever saw, and you can readily understand, 
after hearing that splendid body of strings, 


how much more effective itis than to spread 
it across a wide stage. When musical Boston 
takes its summer vacation, gadding over 
Europe, and then returns home with the im- 
pression that Mr. Gericke’s orchestra has no 
eer, I beg leave to inter that ‘‘musical Bos- 
on’ has not heard Lamoreux. His orchestra, 
be it remembered, does not play during the 
tourist season, and it is only in the winter 
time that it can be heard inits pexteckn. 
hence the absurdity of any such opinion, 
however flattering to Boston’s egotism, 
Really, I don’t see why we should be miser- 
able because we haven’t a Lamoreux! Paris 
would have one less attraction for us without 
him, and now it is such a delightful place to 
come to. Formy part, 1am glad Boston ig 
the provinclal infant, otherwise this cosmo- 
politan giant would not seem worth the 
candle, only IT would suggest that our musie 
loving triends drop into the Cirque des 
Champs Elysees Sunday afternoons and hear 
for themselves the finest orchestral playing in 
the world. It is worth coming afew thousand 
miles to do so. 


fayor. The new romance by Dvorak is rather - 


) 


its goal than any similar organization in this 


country. Eleven years of association have | 


given its members the individual im. 
pulse, the unity of action, and _ the 


close sympathy only begotten by actual | 
companionship in music, One of the finest | 


audiences of the season welcomed this fine 
organization last evening at Central Music 
Hall, and applauded its performances to the 
echo. If the financial results were singularly 
gratifying to the management, the artistic ap- 
preciation that cheered the performers in 


this practical issue of reciprocity was } 


even more so. Mr. Arthur Nikisch is the 
same graceful and spirited conductor as of 


yore, and has that singuiar power of sympa- ‘ 
thetic touch with his players that gains most | 
gratifying results in harmony. His orchestra + 
at present enlists seventy-five players," 


each having individual work, all 
joining to guard finesse in ensemble. If 
is not within the limitations of a brief and 


hurried review to describe the fine work of ” 


this organization. Owing to the unfortunate 
iliness of Mr. Franz Kneisel, the vioiinist, 


there was. one change in the regular. 


ryyi 


programme. he Paganini concerto, in Dj; 
minor, op. 6,wassubstituted by three numbers, | 


Chopin’s ‘‘Nocturne,’’ Schubert’s ‘*Leament 
Musicale,’”’ and Klengel’s “*Capriccio,’”’ de- | 
lightfully p'ayed by Alvin Schroeder, cellist; 
Director Nikisch furnishing the piano accoim- | 
paniment, 
Tne concert was charmingly opened with - 
Gudmark’s passionate and pompous overture 
“Sakuntaila,’”’ a very dainty and delighful 
feature was Saint-Saens’ weird and romantic 
symphonic poem, ‘*‘Le Ronet d’Omphale,”’ 
with the restless whirr of its spinning wheel, 
and the sighs of love-lorn Hercules, The 
third movement of Berlioz’ ‘Pilgrims’ 
March,” from Harold in Italy, had a viola solo 


by Mr. Kneisel, who played in spite of the | 


indisposition that disbarred him from the | 
more trying ordeal of the Paganini selection. | 
The concluding orchestral feature was Schu- | 
mann’s firss symphony,in B flat, his best 
work from a technical standpoint. 
The orchestral work throughout the 
evening was as_ delightful as 16 was 
graceful and finished. Eugene D’Albert 
was the piano soloist, and appeared as the in- 
terpreter of Chopin’s concerto in E minor. 
It is a composition that pianists regard as one 
of the noblest and most poetic of the reper- 
toire. Its dazzling runs, beautiful melodies, 
sparkling passages of brauvara make it a | 
magnetic masterpiece for testing the powers , 
of the pianist. The solo part has the ad- 
vantage of peculiar beauties, but the orches- | 
tral part has some exquisite effects, notably 


tinct triumph for the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra and all associated with it, oe 


o 


: 
THE BOSTON, ORCHESTR 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Arthur 
Nikisch conduetor, gaye its only concert in Chi- 
cago this season at Central Music hall last night. 
Last year it gave three concerts in the 
same place, the first of them May 7 also, 
‘and = all «=6of )=6tthem =o were” = well_~—s attended, 
and it is not quite clear why 
Chicago ls passed this year with but one coneert, 
That one, however, drew a very large audience, 
probably the largest the orchestra has ever had 
in Chicago, and served axain to emphasize the 
wonderfully poetic and superbly rounded finish 
of the orchestral interpretations, And in this 
word “finish” is meant to be included all the ele- 
ments that go to make up the best possible ors 
chestral intarpretation, not only the technical but 
what may be ealled the inspirational. 
Mr. Nikisch exhibits often unexpected treatment 
of tempo and of Shading, but in every case, as has 
heretofore been remarked, his peculiar treatment 
is In entire harmony with the spirit of the com- 
position in band, and goes to make clearer @ 
Ssymmatrical interpretation of a warmly apprecl- 
ative conception ot the eomposer’s purpose, It 
may be said in passing that the precision, the delle. 


hy ; ae wie . 


| €acy, the bold, pieturesque shading, and above all 


the wonderfully fine unity of teeling obvious 


} in all the band’s work were the more 


appreciated last night, because since the last visit 
Of this band a year ago nothing so spiritually, as 
Well as intellectually and technically fine in 
orchestral work has been offered to Chieago mu- 
sic-lovers, 

_ dhe orciestral numbers last nght were Gold. 
mark’s “Sakuntala’’ overture, Saint-Saens’ sym- 
phonic poem **Le Rouet d’Omphale,”’ the *Pil- 
grim’s March” from Berlioz’ symphony *Hareld 
in italy,” and Schumann’s symphony, No, 1, in B 
flat. 

It only tremains to speak of the playing of 
d’Albert in the Chopin concerto, From the vir- 
fuoso point of view it left nothing to be 
desired, and the closing passage in the 
rondo was a wonderful piece of  pian- 
ism, but we eannot speak so warmly on 
the point of interpretation, The warmth 
of coloring of the orchestra found no fitting re- 
sponse in the piano forte, but aside from this it 
was full of enthusiasm if not high flights of imag- 
ination, He received a warm encore, and re- 
sponded by playing Rubinstein’s staccato etude. 

Mr. Kneisel was unfortunately too ill to play the 
Paganini work, and Mr, Schroeder filled his p ace 
by playing some ’cello solos by Chopin and Schut- 
bert, accompanied by Mr, Nikisch, 


ee 


the employment of the French horns, the ONY No.2, in A major. ‘In the 


‘flutes and clarinets; while the effect of the 
|muted string accompaniment in _ the 


romanza is one of the loveliest 
effects of Chopin. D’ Albert was 


| the master of the situation, in both the philos- 
ophy of the interpretation and the art of its —___ | | 
\ technical requirements. The first rr arenas 


was absolutely fearless, while the brilliancy 


on 
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A Brilliant Concert. 


D’ALBERT AND NIKISCH. 


BRILLIANT concert was given by the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra in conjunction with Eugen 
d’Albert last Monday night at the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall. The hall was crowded and the audience a 


representative one. Here is the program : 

Overture, ‘* Sakuntala’’ 

Concerto for piano in E minor, op, 11 ve 

Mr. Eugen d’ Albert. 

Introduction to Act III., Dance of Apprentices, Procession of 
Mastersingers and Homage to Hans Sachs (** Die Meister- 
singer’’) a 

‘*Pilgrim’s March,’’ from symphony “ Harold in Italy”’ (by re- 


Viola solo, Mr. Franz Kneisel. , 
Concerto for piano in E flat 


The orchestra was in capital form, and the appearance 
of Mr. Nikisch and Mr. Kneisel was the signal for warm ap- 
plause. Mr. Nikisch’s reading of Goldmark’s Oriental 
overture is familiar to us, and it lost not a jot of its warmth 
and dramatic coloring on this occasion. It was played su- 
perbly. 

. The ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ music also received an adequate 
interpretation, being finely worked out as to details. 

Mr. Kneisel, who plainly showed traces of his recent ill- 


' ness, played his viola solo with his accustomed suavity and | 
‘taste and was enthusiastically applauded. Mr. d’Albert 


has played both the Chopin and Liszt concertos here before, 
and we all know his unquenchable vigor, his fiery attack 
and tremendous climacteric effects. The Chopin concerto 
was partially Chopin and partially Tausig in the piano part, 
though d’Albert retained the original orchestration, with 
the exception of the big cut in the first tutti. While lacking 
tenderness, the concerto was played most brilliantly, par- 
ticularly the rondo. The Liszt concerto was given con 


amore, especially the finale, and the house fairly rose at 


the conclusion. Mr. d’Albert played for encores Rubin. 
stein’s staccato etude and Chopin’s A flat valse. The 
etude was a marvel of speed and sustained power. Mr. 
Nikisch conducted, as usual, with skill and fire, and his 
accompaniments were miracles of tact and sympathy. 
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TWELFTH SEASON 1892-93. 


ey. § -» 


Roston Spmpkhonp Orchestras, 


—90O PERFORMERS ,— 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS. FROM OCTOBER 15, 1892, TO 
APRIL 29, 1893, OMITTING NOV. 5, DEC. 10, 1892, JAN. 14, FEB. 11, 
AND MARCH 18, 1893, AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 14, 1892, TO 
APRIL 28, 1893, OMITTING NOV. 4. DEC. 9, 1892, JAN. 13, FEB. 10, AND 
MARCH 17, 1893. 


A select Chorus will participate occasionally in the Concerts and the 
best available Soloists will appear. 


TICKETS for the series of Concerts $12.00 ial $7. 50, according to 


and for the series of Rehearsals, location. 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
Monday, September 19th, at 10, A, M. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall 
Tuesday, September 20th, at 10, A. M. Any Rehearsal Seats not sold at 
auction will be on sale at the Box Office, Music Hall, Wednesday, Sept, 21st, 

The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, on 
Thursday, September 22d, at 10, A. M, 

The $7.50 Seats for the concerts will be sold in like manner at the same 
place, on Fwiday, September 23d, at 10. 4. M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for 
the choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid, The seats 
open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be marked off 
48 sold, : 


oe oe 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as 
soon as bought, or they will be resold. 


dil Seats remaining unsold after the auction will be on sale at the Box 
/tlice on and after Saturday, September 24th, 
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MANUSCRIPT 


SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. 


WMusic Patt, 
Boston, October 1, 1892, 


; THE 


You are invited to become a member of the Chorus now being i : 
organized to sing with the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the : BUS TON oY JIIPHONY URUHESTRA 
coming season. | 4 
It is expected that the Chorus will appear at several Concerts in the es 
regular series, and at two extra performances. 4 MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor, 
Rehearsals will be held under the direction of Mr. Arthur Foote, in 
Bumstead Hall, on Tuesday evenings, beginning punctually at 7.30, and 4 with the assistance of 
ending at 9. Due notice will be given of the date of the first rehearsal. a 


The works to be studied are: — ‘ Eminent Soloists, 


Te Deum, - - . . Lruchner. 


Ninth Symphony, - - Beethoven. : wil] give a series of 
Rhapsodie for alto solo and male | 

chorus, - - . - Brahms. ge & E N On) N Cc - ie’T" _ 
Schicksalslied, - — - , , Brahms. | ound —) 
Faust Symphony for male chorus. Liszt. 


Vintage Chorus from Prometheus. Liszt. | On 


The last rehearsal before each Concert in which the Chorus will take 


part will be held in Music Hall, on Thursday evening, and will be with : THURSDAY EVENINGS, 


Orchestra and Soloists. Four. tickets for this rehearsal will be given to 


ae ore Uctober 20th, November 10th, December 1st, December 224, 1592, January 
each member of the Chorus. , ; 


It is my earnest desire that the choral and orchestral parts of the * 19th, February 2d, February 25d, March 26d, April 15th and 
proposed performances shall be of the same standard of excellence, and | § 1 On 
Shall be very grateful for your assistance. tu dl pril oi bh, 1598, 


Kindly send your reply by enclosed postal card within three days, Ps Séason Tickets, with reserved seats lor the Series, 7,50, will be on sale 
and oblige, y 


at the University Bookstore, Cambridge, on and after Saturday, October 


loth, Sale opens at eight A, M. 


Yours sincerely, 


A limited number of seats have been reserved for College Officers and 


> 


invited guests, 
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rnoon, Oct. 14, and 

) ger , day evening, eon a re 
| vig ofa , . save during the tives OF: 
| Final Performances of ‘‘Puritania’*— chestra to ober ee ot Phodcy vag cach. 

| ' The prices for tickets for Obl! reliearsalg | 

bast of the Sunday Concerts on the and concerts will be the same as in form +f 
Common—New Organizations in the nit the nett pelng: diviled nes re 

grades for the rehearsals an 0 for the 

Field—Gossip and Comment Con- concerts. The usual 25 cent. admission 
corning Events at Homeand Abroad. _ tickets for t:.e upper b lcony at the rh ene: 
8ais will continue to be soid, ani the bal- 

The concerts of the Boston Symphony / ance of the seat, for the reh arsals will be 

orchestra have, quite naturally, come to be | put at a ane $ L br as usual, tor rerilt heen y 

: 6 concert tickets, as iormeriy re- | 

looked upon as the central attraction of serve i for the whole house, prices being | 

the local musical season, and the prelimi- | $7.50 and $12, as for many years vast. __ 

nary announcements of each year’s series Promptly ut 10 o’clock on RRO tay mare 
are accepted as tiie signal for the opening | iDs. Sept. 19, Auctioneer aud begin 


: , mount to the Music Hall stage and 
up of all sorts of musical enterprises for the the sale of the $12 rehears | tickets 


; fale 
fall and winter months. egy on rot ey sb fue mike roy the 
, | -50 rehearsa ckets.  Lhursday. morn, 

After 11 years of uninterrupted develop ng the 22d inst.. he will {ate he’ ero u 

me.t this feature of the local world of mu- | cert seats, and on Friday the $7.50 conve | 
sic has gained such great prominence, both | seats. The usual rules will govern these 


sales, no more than four seats being sold on 
at home anit abroad, that its influence can asingle bi: and all sales being made in 
hardly be overestimated. regn ar order. 


[t may be well to again call attention to rom the inquiries already received from: 
no 


7 : | travellers abroad, from residents now n 
|| the fact that these Saat itch ee» | distant surirmer hemasadl over this country, 
|| unique place in the musical history of the and from the pverpetual members oj the 
| day, as they all supported by the public- a UNE away” clubs there fe Stee 

ar ’ | anticipate &@ maintenance of the interest 
spirited action of Mr. Henry L. Higginson, and the same liberal patronage that has 
who in establishing them sought to give to characterized recent seasons, and, as every 
the citizens of Boston a permanent orches- | lag 7 pean Bold for sbe . 278 She ‘ 
j ea 2 S ; * > -s 2 ’ 
| How successfully this purpose has been | creased support of the comin’ seriés. 
_ accomplished is. best shown by the position |... | : 
| these concerts now told, and it is gratify- 


| ing to know that every evidence points to | MUSICAL MATTERS. | 


_ & coutinuance of the remarkable success of 
the past in the series of the coming season. | Scr i} lav ‘ 


In general, the scheme of the Symphony ee . 
concerts for ’92-93 will be identical with | Conductor Nikisch’s Plans for 


that of last season, Mr. Arthur Nikiach en. the Symphony Season. | 
tering upon his fourth year in the position | 
of its conductor, and having very largely | , | 
the same mn usicians in the orchestra, ‘. Interest in These Concerts Fully Main- 

» LOVOte:! to the performance of the best tainea—_w ¢ F 
music of all times, | | aine orcester estival Ticket 

he most notable change in the organiza- Sales—The Operatic Outlook—Cur-. 

tion will be in the addition of a perminent 
chorus of wood Proport.ous made up of rent Events at Home and Abroad— 
picked voices, which wiil be heard during News Notes, Gossip and Comment. 
the season in a number of uniamiliar com. | Oe , 
pos018 for ciorus and orchestra, as well | Many indications justify a belief that the 
sae pasa aly. ip Spae are BY hid int which | 12th season of the Boston Symphony 

Director Nikisch Seawiven ss doh ot his orchestra will be one of unusual importance 
sumer vacation time ito the preparatory in its history, and it is extremely gratify-. 
veiae yhge-xs Pipi by Se Sof ot Ano ‘ne ing to know that the interest in the con- 
warded from Europe and submitted by certs of this organization, both in this city 
Aweric n composers has chosen a large | and in those visited at stated periods, was 
which bs. been duly orranpoy renee Of | nover TOFS PEORIA y 2% ey 
Season's prosrammes. Among these novel- | The maintenance of the Boston Sym- 
6 will be found wan} works which will | phony orchestra for such an extended . 
Atlante hee PB maar end Rn Ry ene period is in itself the most convincing evi-’ 
many which the Boston orchestra willigive | dence of its value as an organization, and 


& first performance. “Sy the position it has gained throughout the 
| aw me io Tat en Ba oral bee Poway country isa just cause for local pride. At | 


‘ Cially strong, an i the list of engagements no time since its formation has the orehes- 
nD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| alreidy completed indicates t much | tra been in better shape for its season’s 
well diteoped cnescorin: has bee Own in | Work than at present, and t admirable 
is department. pA menagement of its affairs wil unquestion- 





eu is to the patrons of its concerts. tet 
_ The membership of the organization ro- 
“mains essentially the same as last Season, 
Conductor Arthur Nikisch having retained 
practically all of 90 musicians who took 
oo ll last year’s concerts, and the. general 
“scheme for the season remains largely the 
same as that of earlier vears. 
_. Oneimportantaddition has been arranged 
' for the home concerts of the orchestra at 
Music Hal], this consisting of the organiza- 
tion of a chorus of mixed voices, numbering 
about 200, to take part in certain works | 
Which are to be given as a part of the regu- | 
lar series of programmes, 4s well as, possi- 
bly, to assist in other concerts. This chorus 
will be drilled bv Mr. Arthur Foote, who 
will without doubt prove a valuable assist- 
ant for Conductor Nikisch, 
_ A change contemplated in placing the 
orchestra will interest those familiar with 
the arrangement of the various divisions 
‘informer years. The men will be seated 
upon a platform rising. in the shave of an 
‘amphitheatre from the conductor’s desk, 
' with the first and second violins upon the 
“imniediate left and right of the conductor, 
“then the violas and ’celli, with the wind 
and tympani in the centre, the double 
basses being divided at the back of either 
‘of the two wings, and separated by the 
wind players. 
_ The summer leisure has been well im- 
proved by Mr. Nikisch in the examination 
of new compositions, and he has secured so 
many attractive novelties that the concerts 
will affor .aconstant succession of inter- 
-e ting features which will be duly analvzed 
and explained tothe patrons by Mr. Will- 
iam F. Apthorp, the accomplished musical 
writer, whois to have chargo of the pro- 
gramme books of the season. Among the 


is 
A 
¥ 
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‘works tobe given a first hearing in these | 


concerts are the following: 


Liszt. . Faust symphony (with chorus) 
ugen Symphony (new) 
Tschaikowsky.........Sympbony, E minor, No. 5 
Saint-Saens..........Symphony, A minor, Op. 55 
; udorfi. eee 
Dvorak... .. 
Richard Strauss 
vf Symphonic poem, “Death aud Apotheosis” 
'Tschaikowsky Symphonic poem, “Tempest” 
Wagner Scene |. from *‘!)as Rheingold” 
EAS (Alberchand the Rhine Daughters. ) 
Thierot. ...Syinghonictta, Op. 55 
Cesar C p. 43 (In modo populart) 
Bazzinl. Overture, “Kine Lear” 
Riemenschneider..Symphonic poem, “Todtentanz”’ 
. Chernuvini Overture, “Ali Baba” 
Reinecke Overture, “King Manfred” 
Raft Symphonietta for wind instruments 
ae ar impressions d’italie 
Philip Scharwenka, 
Symphonic poem, “Frublineswavcen”’ 
eres oseese., NACHtmusik for string orchestra 
ralims...Rhapsodie for alto solo and male chorus 
Liszt.......... Vintage chorus from “Prometheus” 
Brahms.....Schickulslied for chorus and orchestra 


The season’s schemo will also include 
performances of the following stanuard 
compositions: 


Symphonies Nos. 2, 3,5, 7 and 9 
Schumann... ' Sytuphony No. 2 
"Brahms,......+.-+..-+-Symphonies Nos. 3.and 4 
_ Mendelssohn ..... “Itaitan” 
DGC ahs stuceceveses ce .**Romeo and Jubette”’ 
PORMON . 6 ce cece .+-+Overture, ‘‘King Lear” 
Dvorak. .... Symphony, D major 
DREMUELOK sce ese se cece Serenade for str-nes 
OWaRNCT .. ec ee ee oe ee. “Tristan and lsolde,” music 
PE MROE 0.0 of v's 0:0 Kaisermarsch 
Goldmark.. Symphony No, 2 
Spring Overture 


Piano concerto 

t see ew eeeererenenene . Symphony, D> major 

seeeees se Symphony, b-flat major 

ceeserevces. Symphony, B-flat inajor 

oseeveess Overture, “Verkaufte Braut”’ 

seeeeeees- Symphonic poem, “Phaeton” 

. Suite, from **Holbery’s Time” 
# 


*“4Ehe engagements already made with 
‘sats indicate that this portion of the 
‘sschem> will bé arranged with a 


_-dJuch, her faréwell appea 
‘Sherwin, who has not Sue 
several ygpre. aud, proba 2.4 | 
E ne German tenor, Herr Raimond - 
' von Zur Mublen, will also have a_ hearing. 
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Eames. 
The pianists .of.the season will include 


' Paderewski, Joseft 4 , A. Macdowell, Carl 


Sitasny and George Nowell. © 


The orchestra’s seasov, as at prenont ar- | 
slic appear- 


ranged, includes about 100° pu 
ances, aside from those incidental to: its 
annual western tour, half of these being 
given to the concerts and public rel:earsals 


in this city, six_in_ Providence, four in | 
| Worcester, 10 in Cambridge, ‘tive each in 
|New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


and 10 public rehearsals and concerts in 
Brooklyn. The Boston series begins at 
Music Halli on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, Oct: 14 and 13. 

Despite the fact that the plans for the 


| sale of tickets for the home rehearsals and 


coicerts have become traditional, inqgui- 
ries are received from all sorts of sources 
daily by Manager Charles A. Ellis asking 
for information concerning the disposition 


of tickets. This indicates a steady increase | 


in the public interest in this enterprise, 
which is essential toa continuance of the 
influence sought to be maintained by its 
porne spirited founder and patron, Henry 
. Higginson. 
The $12 seats for the rehearsals will be 
sold at auction at Music Halil Monday, 


Sept. 19,ati0 A. M. Lhe $7.50 seats ior | 
the rehearsals will be sold at auction at | 


Music Hall Tuesday, Sept. 20, at 10 A. M, 
Any rehearsai seats not sold at auction will 
be on sale at the box office, Music Hall, 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. ‘The $12 seats for 
the concerts will be sold’ at anction at Mn- 
sic Hall on Thursday, Sspt. 22, at 10 A. M. 
The $7.50 seats for the concerts will be sold 
in like manner at the same placo on Fri- 
day. Sept. 23.at10 A. M.. Bids wili be ac 
cepted for seats in their regular order only, 
and not for the choice, 2nd no more than 
four seats will be sold on one bid. The 
seats open to competition will be shown on 
a diagram, and will be marked off as sold. 

Intending purchasers shovld note the 
dates omitted inthe weckly i:iome appear- 
ances of the orchestra, these being Noy, 4, 
Dec. 9, 1892; Jan. 183, Feb. 10, and March 
17, 1893, in the public rehearsal series; and 
Nov. 5, Dec. 10, 1892; Jan. 14, Feb, 11. 


and March 18, 1893, in that of the con- 


certs. 


MUSIC HALL. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


TWELFTH SEASON, 1892-93 


Auction sale of #12 Season Tickets for Public Re- 
hearsals at Music Hail, Monday, Sept. 19,at 10 A. M. 


Auction sale of $7.50 Season Tickets for Public 
Rehearsals at Music Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 20,at10 | 


A. M, 


Auction sale of $12 Season Tickets for Concerts at 


Music Hall, Thursday, Sept. 22, at 10 a. M. 


Auction saleo $7.50 Season Tickets for Concerts | 


at Music Hall, Friday, Sept. 23, at 10 A. M. 
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TWELFTH SEASON, 


| |Symphony Orchestra, 


AUCTION SALE OF $12 SEATS FOR 


THE SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS, 
AT MUSIC HALL, THURSDAY MORN. 
ING, SEPT. 22, AT 10 O'CLOCK, CON- 
TINUING THROUGH THE DAY. 


Auction sale of $7.50 seats for concerts, FRIDAY, 
Sept. 23. It(A} 820 


ai 


EST SYMPHONY TICKET BRINGS $392. 


Yow? | 


| Extraordinary Premium. Paid for a Sea- 


son Ticket to the Rehearsals. 


It was an exciting scene that took place in 
Musie Hall this morning in the course of the 


auction sale of gseason tickets for the 


rehearsals of the Symphony Orchestra. 
The sale had been of only ordinary 
interest up to the point when the seats 
in Row 1 were being disposed ef. The bidding 
had ranged about a third higher than that of 
last year, but the highest premium that had 
been paid was $69, while the average price had 


been a trifle less than $40." When the first of | 


the seats ordinarily occupied by Mrs. John L. 


Gardner was offered for sale, every one began — 
to look around. The first bid was $20, — 
4nd as fast asthe auctioneer could speak the | 
| brice was raised by steps of $1 each to $60. 


From that point the jumps were of $5 each, until 
at last the seat was obtained for $150. Stew- 
art, the ticket agent, was the successful bidder, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he took 
three seats, leaving one on the aisle untakon. 
How much am I offered for the next seat?” 

asked the auctioneer. 

} Seventy dollars,” was the reply. 

This was a most unusual starting bid, and 
there was achorus of whispers of “Oh!” and 

Ah!” By quick jumps the price went up, up, 
until it seemed as if the bids would never stop. 
At length $880 was offered, and at this the bid- 
ding stopped. Mr. Stewart was the successful 


purchaser, and he took the singl 
wlraty 2 - single seat that 


_ the big crowd of buyers sent the premium | 
| up to $19 for seats tnat sold a year agy for | 
| one-third of that advance. 


“AN the other saled deat the “auétion 
Seemed tame when coi..,ared with this one 
transaction, but otherwise they would halve 
been considered unusually good. There was a 
large attendance at the sale, but, as is usual, 
the ticket agents had most of the bidding to do, 
Each of them had a long list of patrons. 
to secure places for and they did it, but 
at higher prices than have been known before.; 
The comparatively undesirable seats on the 
short front rows found ready purchasers at pre- | 
miums ranging from $8 to $10, and the seatsin - 
the rows back brought much higher prices, 
those on the centre aisles commanding premi- | 
ums of $58, $52, $61, $69 and $76 in the fifth, 
sixth, eighth and tenth rows respectively. 
Only the $12 seats for the rehearsals were 
sold this morning. At 10A. M. tomorrow the 
$7,50 seats for the rehearsals will besold at. 
auction, and any rehearsal seats not taken at 
the auction will be placed on sale at the Music 
Hall box office on Wednesday. The $12 seats 
for the concerts will be sold by auction in Music 
Hall on Thursday, beginning at 10 A. M., and 
the $7.50 seats Friday. All seats remaining un- 
sold after the auction will be on sale at the 
box office on and after Saturday, Sept. 24. 
LE LETTE SAT BIO AE eS 


ae ee a Ce 


CHEAP SEATS WENT HIGH, . 
PE pe NA 
Excessive Premiums Again Paid ‘at | 
Music Mail. 


The results of the sale of the $12 seats | 


for the public rehearsals of the Boston | 
Symphony orchestra had the usual ef- | 


fect upon the premiums Lid for the | 


cheap seats yesterday. The difficulty of | 
procuring seats increased the number. | 
of applicants, and when Auctioneer Jack- 

] 


son began the sale of the $7.50 seats on the © 
_ fl or under the balcony, the demand from | 


| 
4 


; 


The eagerness of the buyers kept the pre- | 
mium up to from $10 to $15, all the way 
back tothe wall, and the lowest tigure bid. 
for the most undesirable seats. such is sold 
last year for 25 and 50 cents each, was $6. 

When the seats in the right balcony were 
offered the premium took a jump to $265. 
this being paid for seats 103, 104 and 105, | 
Lhe premium for the back tow avrainst | 
the wall in the right balcony | 
touched $30, and the correspond. | 
ing seats in the left balcony went. at 
about the same figure. In the front baleony | 
the three back rows brought from $14 to. 
$19.50, the last seat bringing the latter | 
figure, and every reserved seat for the sea. 
son for the rehearsals thus being sold. The | 
advance over last year’s prices will aggre- | 
gate a very handsome figure. | 

[hers are no seats iett for the rehearsals | 
to go on sale at the box office this morning, | 
but about 700 admission tickets are sole | 
each week, and half of this number can be | 
ee es int we upper balcony. 
Which is not reserved for re- | 
hearsals the public, re | 

omorrow morning. beginning a | 
o’clock, the $12 seats fer the ren iae akin | 
day evening concerts will be put up at. 
auction, and on Friday morning the $7.50 
seats for the concerts will be sold. [t> 
should be remembered that every seat in 
the ball is reserved for the Saturday even-. 
ng concerts. 
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BIG PREMIUMS PAID... | 
Rehearsal Tickets 
Fetch High Prices. 


The unexpected happened again at the 


auction sale of tickets for the public re- 


hearsals of the symphony concerts of the 
coming season, which occurred at Music 
tall yesterday. 

Last year’s figures were looked upon as 
the very top possible to attain in this enter- 
prise, but in yesterday’s sale of the $12 


seats there was an advance roughly esti- 
mated as giving an increase of 25 per cent. 
over last scason’s sale of this class of 
tickets, | 

Auctioneer Jackson conducted the sale, 
under the usual conditions, and was put to 
his utmost to meet the demands of the 
buyers, who frequently entered into very 
sharp competition for choice seats. 3 

The first sale made, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in 


Blip A, at $8 premiuin each, provea to be 


the keynote of the morning’s operations,and 

® prices were rapidly advanced, with re- 
sults which gave the best possible evidence 
of the interest felt in this enterprise. 


he 14 seats inslip A were sold av $8, | 
| $12, $13.50, gi4 and $15, and the bids for 


seats in slip B began at_ nearly the highest 
figure had for slip A. In slip B the lowest 
ae was $14 per seat and the highest 
$28.50; iu slip C the range was from $16 to 
$31; in slip D from $22 to $34.50, and in 
pe from $25.50 to $58, the latter price 
being the result of a sharp competition by 
two opposing patrons. 

- The sensation of the sale was apparently 
caused by an error of judgment or slip of 
some sort on the 
sional buyers. He advanced the price in 
slip J to $150 each seat, and at that tieure 
took Nos. 14, 15 and 16, omitting to ask for 

9. 17, which is the end seat. 
his was quickly. noted by his associates 
and competitors, and, acting with a com- 
mon purpose-upon the instant, they each 
Seg determined that No. 17 should go 
igh, 

tresulted in raising the premium on J 
17 to $380, or just $16.33 for each rehearsal. 

The advance in the prices in the front 
rows was steaclily maintained, the average 
oie in H being about $70; I, $100: J, 
675; K, $70; L, $65; O, P, Q, R and S. 
about $60. In R the seats 18 and 19 soid 
upto $105 each. _ 

-he demand continued steady to the end 
of the floor seats front of the balcony, and 
even the second and third rows under the 
aleony sold well up to $20 and $25. 
the front row of the right 
ranged from $26 to $5z, and the second 
row trom $25 to $40. On the left balcony 
side facing the stage the front row fetched 

rom $22 to $44, and the second row from 


f 0 to $30 


The centre balcony sold at $25 to $82 for 


| the first, $20 to$23 for the second, $19 to 


23 for the third, and at an average of $16 
or the fourth and fifth rows. 

Tie $7.50 rehearsal seats will be sold to- 
y, beginning at 10 A. M. 


- 


art of one of the profes- | 


balcony — 
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HIGHER PRICES THAN Lint CEA 


Serpent? bf ate te 
Ready Bidders for All the $7.50 Seats at 
the Symphony Rehearsals. 


There was one disappointed young lady in | 


Music Hall this forenoon. She had come to 
attend the auction sale of season tickets for the 
rehearsals of the Symphony Orchestra, but- she 
had determined that she would pay no phe- 
nomenal price for aseat. Richer persons could 
pay premiums of $380 if they chose, but she 
would not go beyond $5. When bids were 
called for for the first of the $7.50 seats she 
was prompt in replying “Five dollars!” But 
there were other bidders, andshe saw the seat 
purchased for $14.50 premium. For half an 


hour she made first bids of “Five dollars,” but | 


every time the price ran up far beyond her 
limit, and the comparatively undesirable seats 
beneath the gallery on the back row on the 
floor found ready purchasers at prices ranging 


| from $6 to $8.50. 


The attendance was not so large as at the sale 


| on yesterday, but all were would-be purchasers. 


The ticket speculators had few orders to place 
in this part of the hall. and music lovers con- 
tended one with another for the coveted places. 
The highest premium paid for any of the 
seats under the gallery was $19, for 
which four seats were 


bidding was much sharper. and hardly one 


brought a premium of less than $20. The 
highest price paid during the sale was for two 
_geats in the second row of the gallery at the 
| left of the stage, for which Connelly, the ticket 
agent, paid $35. | 


Instead of diminishing, 
seemed to increase as the sale went on, and by 
one o’clock every seat in the house had been 
sold. It had been announced that those seats 
for the rehearsals remaining unsold would be 
offered at the box-office tomorrow morning, but 
not asingle ticket is left unpurchased. The 
auction sale of $12 seats for the concerts will 
be held Thursday morning beginning at ten 
o’clock, while the $7.50 seats for the con- 
certs will be disposed of in the same manner 
Friday. If there should be any seats unsold— 
from the indications today there will be none— 


they will be sold at the Music Hall box-office on 


Saturday. 


purchased on | 
the front row offered at the cheaper price. | 
_ For the places on the sides of the gallery the 


the enthusiasm | 
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Gardner’s‘Agent a 
‘High Bidder. 


Her Premiums on Four Seats Will Pay 
the Symphony Fiddler. 


Bought Three at $162 Each and Fourth 
One Was Raised. 


OST people would 
not pay $392 fora 
Single seat to the 


Friday afternoon re- | 


hearsals of the Bos- 


ts 
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tonSympbony orches- | 


tra. Yet thatis what 
amandid yesterday. 
A true Bostonian. 
however, will pay 
more money for the 
pleasure of indulging 
in the symphony fad 
than for any other 
thing under the sun, 


| THE WAY ONE FAIR BIDDER GOT THREE 
SEATS FOR $27 RACH. cae 


unless itisa glass of 


ice cream soda. 
the sale of $12 seats 


| for the Friday afternoon rehearsals began 
‘in Music Hall at 10 o’clock. 


The hall 


people. 


Most of them were buying for themselves, 
Many of them were speculators. 

Some of them were buying for friends. 
Not a few came in just out of curiosity. 
Mr. Fred Jackson was again on hand to 


use Out his voicein the endeavor to make 


Acai bid, but they did not need any urg- 
ng. 


The seats went like hot cakes. 
The $12 seats include all of the floor, 


| with the exception ot the last six rows and 
_ Part of the first balcony, 


This is the way you uo if you want a seat. 
You enter from Hamilton pl., and if you 


| have never been there before while the sale | 


of 
to walk into the oftice where t 


séats is in progress, 10 tol pe attempt 


6 assistants 


are counting out great wads of bills and 


piles of silver. 


Another man is giving out 


the precious pasteboards. 


At the other side of alow door are the | 


faces of some of the prettiest girls in Boston 


—and that means the world 


—Wwho are get- 


ting their tickets, All this you see through 
the glass of the door, and then thepolice- 
man tells you that you must. walk along 
further and go in at another door. 


is not trvin 
the charts o 
to the board. 


ere you are! 
See the man on the step ladder.. No, he 
to make his mark, except on 
the seats which are pasted on 


6 has flowing side whiskers, and all the 


concert world know him as the h 
of the hall. ae 


was comfortably filled with | 


BOTH BID AT ONCE. . 


But observe the actions of the man in 
front of the upright board flourishing a 
short, fat baton, and pacing the platform 
like an actor doing heavy tragedy. | 

You might think that he had lost some 
proney on Sullivan and was bemoaning his, 
ate. | 

But he is only the auctioneer. 

Listen! ‘‘Remember, ladies and gentle- 
men, thatthe amount you bid 1s the pre. 
tmium on the price of the seat which ig $12. 
Don’t blame me if you make a nifetelea Fa 
this matter. It won’t be my fault. Now 
what dol get for this-one, Right in the 
centre of the house—$10, $15, $18.” 

And so he goes up the scale until he can- 
notseem to vamp up the price any hicher. | 

Then he does something with that fat 
baton which is more than artistic. — ey 

He lifts it up about three feet above his 
head and brings it down into his lett ripe 
with areckless and sublime dispega d of 
the consequences, exclaiming,” “ n= 


ce. eat 
This little ceremony he repeats iia | 
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pear hand at the auctioneer. 


pit up til 
’ hen gracefully walk down to the 


one girl from the I tin num 
money she needed, , : - 
- bers. ‘That is her, the one that just said 


of 
et 
i 


bad ate a Wy. “Speers £8 sop % “0 
sa ‘3, who says with a pert toss 
r h ae oe D ad 4 ie Sh ay Ce IT Bat , fe ; ' i 
e > | Bil Melia Wy 

. i Bay, with all the 


d then got her two seats with the 


| +e j ' **$20,”’ an 
he Sarg Solas ten he ee assurance that papa would not feel it out of 
his pocket in the least. ) ; 


The sale of the. $7.50 seats for the re- 


hearsals will take place todav at thé same 


i | ‘ . | _ hour, and there you may see the long hair 
of the artiste in leonine luxuriousness. 


The Prices Range Much Higher Than Last | 


THE SYMPHONY TICKETS. 


H 


Auctioneer Jackson was ‘knocking down’’ 


chairs in Music Hall yesterday for the Fri- 
day afternoon rehearsals otf the. Symphony 


Orchestra. 


‘The sale was extremely dull for some 


time, the bidding at its highest reaching only 


a S869 premium. 


‘Taken as a whole, however, | 


the bidding is running higher than last season. 


The reat ex@itement cume this morning 


: whea row {| was reached. and the favorite old 
seats of Mrs. J. L. Gardner came into ques- | 
tion. The bidding was brisk and stopped finally 


at 150, 
G. W. Stewart and took threes seats. 


his mame as 


The bidder gave ni 
There 


was a buzz of excitement all over the hall, | 
Which was only quietad by a fierce contest for | 


—— LLL LL 
ee ee 


G W. STEWART BIDS $380 FOR A SEAT FOR | 
MRS, JACK GARDNER. ! 


; 


office, give your name, pay your money, 
‘turn and give the people a chance to see 
what you look like, for they will want to 
Know. and then leave the hall. 
_, Nothing simpler, unless you don’t happen 
to have quite money enough. dt 
_. And as one of the fat, jolly policemen said 
‘yesterday morning, “God help the man 
without money in that crowd.” 
| As a rule the prices paid were much 
purer than last ‘year. 
here was one rather peculiar incident 
during thé’morning. which served to help 
along the monotony of the buying. 
Row “!” had been reached, and in~this 
are some of the bestseats in the house. _ 
The bidding began and was run steadil 
up by jumps of hve till the hundred mar 
was passed. The biggest thing paid before 
had been $69. People began to get up in 
their seats to see who was so flush as to pay — 
that amount foraseat. It was Mr. George | 
W. Stewart, the manager of the Germania 
| 1g who was buying for a friend. 
'__ Finally the price reached $150, and when 
_the auctioneer asked the bidder how many 
he wanted he said. -after some hesitation, 
that he wanted three. They were for Mrs. 
Jack Gardner. 
_. Then the very next seat was put up, and 
here is the funny thing about the whole 
“matter. Thesame man bid the next seat 
‘In for $380, when he might have had the 
iyrbole four, which is the limit of one bid, 
‘for the $150 premium each that he paid for 
‘three. But he probably reasoned that few 
people would want but one seat, and he 
could get it cheap. 
It was the pap heat price ever paid for a 
‘seat in Music Hall. : 
| See those two giggling girls over there. 
‘They do not know whether to bid or not, 
and this is evidently their tirst experience. 


| them all 


| the next seat. The bidding passed over the 
| $140 figure in disdain, and never stopped on | 
its mad career until stoppad A 38i 


“How many seats? “What | 


name?” “Stewart.”’ 


Then there was more excitement. If Stew- | 

art wanted four seats, why did he not take 

at once on the $150  pre- 
mium? That was the _— universal 
aguery. The natural supposition that 
Mrs..Gardner was bound to have her old seats 
at any price was enough to elicit the confes- 
sion from the bidder that he bought them for 


1er. : 
But that fourth seat rémains unexplained. 
ae ——F @ ta-- -——— -—___- ————. 


A new arrangement of the players of the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra has been made as fol- | 


lows: A series of platforms radiating from the | 


conductor’s stand and rising as they retreat 
will form an amphitheatre. Tho first and sec- 
ond violins will be placed at the conductor’s 
right and left, respectively, the violas, violon- 
cellos, wind and percussion in the centre and 
the basses at the back on each wing, divided 
by the wind chairs. Theseason of the orches- 
tra will include about one hundred entertain- 
ments aside from those of the western tour, 
half heing the concerts and public rehearsals in 
this city, six in Providence, four in Worcester, 
ten in Cambridge, five each in New York, 
Philadeiphia and Baltimore, and ten public 
rebearsals and concerts in Brooklyn. 
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sale of seats to the § ymphony concerts 
indicates a social even more than an 
artistic attraction. If we are not mis. 
taken, the suggestion that the seats at 


these concerts should be disposed of by 


auction was originally made by us asa - 


means of overcoming the Obvious - de- 
fects of the scramble for places in the 
line that hed previously existed. Ags 
matters are now conducted the premi- 
ums on the seats go entirely, with the 
exception of the slight commission 
paid to ticket dealers, who are 
employed to represent purchasers, 
to the promoter of the concerts, 
Mr. Henry L. Higginson, a disposition 
of the bonus in every way better than 
that which had previously been made of 
it. We dare say that this addition in the 
form of premiums, which must now 
amount to very much more than the 
fixed income through tickets, has en- 
abied Mr. Higginson to Inake a number 
of improvements and to hold out induce- 
ments to artists that were hardly pos- 
sible before, even with his generous and 
pubiic spirited method of carrying on 
this enterprise: hence, the value of the 
concerts given has probably appreciated 
when judged of ona Strictly mercantile 
basis. 

But that this has been brought about 
by a departure from the original inten- 
tions of the originator of this series of 
entertainments is too well known to 


need more than a fair statement. We 


are obtaining in Boston performances 


be 
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| was due to the willingness of a large | 


financial sacrifices simply for the pur: 


pose of héaring musical performances of 
a high class rendéred by artists of a 
high grade, the statement would be a 
: very creditable indorsement of the 
artistic development attained by the 


residents of Boston and its Vicinity. 
But, unfortunately, there is reason for 


. 
‘ 
‘ 


_ thinking that this extraordinary demand 


is due more to social than to artistic cons 
siderations, and that a very consider. 
able number of those whose bids haya 
; tended to raise the Scale of premiums | 
attend the ¢oncérts of the Symphony or. 


_ chestra, not from a special love of music, 


but because it is considered in certain’ 


ranges of society the proper thing to do, 
It may furthermore be added that the 
probable effect of the fashionable de- 


obtainable musical enjoyment by the 
| €xclusion of those who would appreciate 


| the concerts much more than do many - 


| of those who attend them. 
_ We do not state this in criticism of the 
| Management, for the reason that we do 
| not see how Mr. Higginson can in any 
_ Way be held responsible for the change 
that has taken place in his original plan 
of procedure. The only suggestion that 
Can be given is one which we have made 
in the past, and which has been in some 
degree followed by those having charge 
, of these entertainments: that is, increas- 


} ing as far as possible the number of con- 
Certs given, or, in. other words, provid- | 


Of orchestral music through the main- | 


tenance of a permanent, high class or- | 


chestra superior to those given or obtain- 
able in any city on the American conti- 
nent, and in many, and perhaps most, 
respects equal to the best given in any 
of the musical centres of the old world. 
But, adding the premium which the 
tickets command to the regular price of 
admission, the cost of these entertain- 


ments to those who attend them is by no | ; 
We do not refer to | Possible. 


means a small one. 
such an extraordinary price as that paid 
for one seat at the auction of rehearsal 
tickets on Monday—a price which made 


| 
i 
| 
' 
| 


6ach concert cost to the purchaser more | 


than $16—but to the average price for 
reasonably good seats. These latter 


were disposed of on a range of premi- | 


ums entailing the payment of from $2 
to $4 ber concert, an amount obviously 
beyond the means of persons of limited 


| 


| iug a new series for those who find it 


: 


| 


| 


ey 


financially impossible to attend the re-— 
hearsals and the final concerts, Years 


ago the Philharmonic Society in New 
York used to give first and second pub- 
lic rebearsals before its concerts, and 
While this system may have 
_ certain defects it might be well to see 
Whether its adoption here, completely 
or in some modified form, would not be 
It may be added that as 
fashion is uncertain in its dictates, ina 
few years more the changes: that it 
. makes may give larger opportunities to 
music lovers, even in these entertain- 


| ments that are now accorded. T wenty-~ 


five years ago the Harvard Symphony 
concerts were supported by the sudial 
prestige connected with attendance upon 
them. But later on the fancy changed: 
social leaders turned in other direction 


a 


in it~ 


' mand has been to lessen the sum total of - 
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sition brought about the financial col- 
lapse of what had been a deserving en- 
terprise. ) 


THE BIDDING IN PROGRESS. ~ 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


; ..Asit has become a custom to announce 


# 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 


Remarkable Interest in the | 


Symphony Concerts. 


‘*‘Music Hall’? Scheme—The Heury 
Mapleson Opera Company — Marie 
Tempest’s New Opera, ‘**The Fenc- 
ing Master’’—F cts and Rumors. * 

The rare good judgment jointly of Man- 


| ager Charles A. Ellis and Conductor Arthur 
| Nikisch in making public the very com- 
| Dlete odtline of the season’s plans for the 
| Symphony concerts has had its lezitimate 


result, and the box office veovle at Music 


| Hall have been Kept busy for the last week 
| Siving information as to the ticket sales of 
the coming week. 


The average American wants to know 
What he or she is paying for in his or her 


| Purchases, and the realy way in which 
Conductor Nikisch has adapted his plans 
| tothis national characteristic “is greatly 


| to his credit.” Few of the earlier seasons | 


of the Boston orchestra have been more 


fruitful in noveities than that shortly to be - 


begun gives promise of being and the pub- 
lic has ample reason to anticipate a full 
realization 6f al] the promises made. 


6 hall for the 
arsals. and con- 
eek, an increase 

annot be had, but 
nticipate a repeti- 
resnits of iecent years in the 
coming week. 
Tie rearrangement of the orchestra is a 


the sale of 
entire seas 


| Matter o: such general interest that a plan 
| of the.vew seating of the men is presented 


The Coming Ticket Sales — That 


herewith. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


The Ticket Sale Yesterday Results in 
Bisk Pvices. 

The would-be patrons ot the Saturday 
evening conceris of the Bostun Symphony 
orchestra rathei in full ranks at Musie¢ 
Hall yesterday morning, and when Aue- 
Honeer Jackson opened the bidding for the 
$l2 seats, under the usta] conditions, he 
found a ready response from the audience, 

Last year the first seat sold, No. 1 in slip 
A, down under the second violins, with a 
fine view of the exit to Hamilton place, 
was bid off at 25 cents. but this choice (7) 
location induced some one to bid a pre. 
mium of &3 vVesterdry, and the vxample sat 
was foliowed by SUDSCa ent burchaser Lo 
Sich an ‘extent hat inily donble the 
amount of last vear's preinviums was real- 
ized from tie first jour rows, the top figure 
In <iip © being «38, Ah 

There was a steady, lesitimate demand 
for all the tloor seats, tire prices ranging 


Irom $20 to &5y. Hecording to the location, _ 


| 


— | 


Some tew seats on the ONnter Aisivs solu pe. — 


low S20. but the a verage Was maintainer 
ats tignre that pronised te brings the gro 
out up ioa fiewve Jargely in eXCess 
last year’s receipt. ry Fn 
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the last three seats o. tae S12 10 
floor were not taken. | 
of these three seats, without any premium, 
begins On Satarday niorning, | 
“The sale of the baleouy seats showed that 
On the right, vacing the sttge. to he thea 


mere popular, and the seats in this part ot 


the hail fetched about the same uremiuns 
aS the same svoats cominanded for the Pac 
| hearsais, the prices raigine trom 825 to 
| $40. Theseats i) the leit baicony brought 
about two-thirds the BYVAL sot torthe right 
_ balcony seats, anil tire cront balcony s ates 
sold from $10 to $20, running down toward 
the last to &8, ! | 
It siiould he borne in mind thatthe prices 
quoted are preiniums, ad that &12 mustin 
alicases be added to get the actual cost of 


the seat. 

This urorning, at 10 o'clock, the 7.50 
concert seats will be solic, these including 
the rearrowson the floor under the bal- 
cony. the re rr rows of the first balcony and 
all th® seats in the second baleony, the en- 
tire housy being reserved for the concerts, 
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SYMPHONY SEATS SOLD.......... 


Concert Tickets Bring Lower Premiums 
Than Those for Rehearsal. 


A rehearsal of a play is less interesting forthe 


spectator than a performance of the same piece, 
but this rule does not hold true in regard to 
Symphony concerts, for the rehearsals are more 
popular than the regular performances. On the 
first two days of this week all the rehearsal 
seats were disposed of at auction in 


Music Hall and today the sale of seats for the | 
begun, | 


Saturday evening performances was 
The $12 seats were those under consideration 


this morning and there was a large attendance | 
when the auction began, but not so large as | 


that on Monday or Tuesday. 

“How much am I offered for this seat?” 
asked the auctioneer, indicating the end seat in 
the front row. 

“Fifty cents” was the somewhat 
ing first offer, but 
premium to $8. This was the highest price 


paid for a seat in the front row, the lowest be- | 


ing $5. On the second row the premiums 


ranged between $6 and $16; on the third, be- | 


tween $8 and $38; on the fourth, between $10, 
and $35; on the fifth. between $11.50 and 
$25.50; on the sixth between $11.50 and $41; 
on the seventh, between $9 and $47; and on 
the tenth, between $14 and $31. 

- When the auctioneer neared the seats on the 
weventh row which commanded the now fa- 


mous price of $380 on Monday’s sale, the inter- | 


each, while the two just across 
aisle brought premiums of $55 each. 


and the premiums seemed small compared 
with those for the rehearsal tickets, 
row the $7.50 seats will be disposed of at auc- 
tion, and any left unsoid wil] be placed in the 
Music Hall box office Saturday morning. 

Bef a I Die Castel ting san ea 


Eugene Gruenberg has withdrawn from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. and will devote 
his time to teaching and to literary work, 
He purposes to to form a class for ensemble 
playing, trios, quartets and other combinations 
of strings. : 


tte-bhox office sale 


discourag- | 
subsequent bids raised the | 


est of the spectators increased. That seat with | 
the two next to it brought a premium of $53 | 
the second | 


‘The bidding was rather slow this morning, | tendance at the sale. 


Tomor- | 


) | <b: 
After yey! orders we have a few seats for sale Pe . 
floor and in the baleony. 


GONNELLY'S "=n 7155 gem 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL 


FOR SALE—One end seat—G 34. Price g40. 4 
te, 
24 


Apply to CASHIER, Transeript 0 4 

ettLA} pply t ) ' p ~ | 
SYMPHONY 
Seats for sale 4 GEO. A, STEWART, 129 © 
Tremont street, Room 7. te[A] - ‘sy | | 


HIGH PRICES FOR GALLERY SEATS, 


Ninety Dollars Premium Paid on Tire 
Symphony Concert Tickets. 

} y tt: i 
Only surpassed by the exciting moment if. 
the auction sale of Symphony rehearsal Seats 
was a scene which occurred in Music Hal} this| 4 
morning. The $7.50 seats for the Saturday ¢ren- a 
ing concerts were being sold and tho sale hi & 


| proceeded in the ordinary manner With ready 


buyers but comparatively slow bidding. _ The 
seats on the floor had been disposed of at pre- 
miums ranging between $13 and $1 forthe 


_ Comparatively undesirable seats on the Sido of By 
the hall under the gallery. The auction 


Was disposing of the seats on the back rovol 
the first gallery on the right-hand _sile 
Mr. Connelly, the theatre _ ticket Agent 
at the Adams House, had just bought 
four seats at a premium of $11.50 eich, 
and the adjoining seats were Offer, 
Suddenly bidding began with a rush, and. be. 
fore the spectators realized it the premium )ad 
been pushed up by steps of $1 
which J. R. Heard, the West-street agent, tok 
three seats. Justa moment later. Mr. Connilly 
purchased two equally desirable seats at ate: 
miums of $17 each. 

No other remarkably high prices were paid 
during the sale. With the one exception lst 
noted, the highest premium was $22, for whith 
sum several seatson the sides of the galley 
were purchased. The average premium fers 
seat on the sides of the gallery was about $1) 
and for those on the floor, $6. 

The sale lasted much longer than those of ‘he 
previous days this week, as the entire secon 
gallery is reserved for the Saturday concerts 
and the disposition of these seats occupied Col: 
siderable time, although the premiums Welt 
not excessively high. There was a large Z 
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Sale of Symphony Tickets, 


It had been the original intention to have she 
Seats remaining unsold after the auction plavi 
on sale at the Music Hal] box office Saturdiy 
morning, but when the sale finished toc 
every seatinthe hall had been disposed ol. | 
Last year there were about fifty seats untake 
at the auction sale, but the se2s0n before ever | 
one was bought at the first sale. | & 


SEE 


each to $90, for f° 
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Every Seat for Both Rehearsals and 


Concerts Sold. 
For the third successive season of the 
Boston Symphony ’ orchestra’s home re- 


hearsals and concerts every reserved seat 


has been sold, the auction sales of the week 


' having again surprised even those best ac- 


quainted with local amusement  enter- 
prises. The prices given by the public for 
these tickets—aggregating at @ rough es- 
timate $125,000—will afford a surplus over 


the expenses of the season and make a 
partial return for the vast sums expended 


In establishing the orchestra and malntain- 


ing 1t in former vears. 
I 


1e auction sale of the $7.50 sets for the ) 
called out the | 


Saturday evening concerts 
biggest attendance of the week. yesterday 


morning, and the premiums bid were more | 


within the means of ordinary patrons. 

The six rows of seats on the rear floor 
under the balcony were quickly disposed 
of at merely nominal premiums, compared 
with the sums paid for the nearer locations, 
the bids ranging as a rule from $2 to $6, 
with occasional variations slightly above 
and below these figures. _ 

In the right balcony, facing the stage, the 
seats against the wall brought from $10 to 
$20, except that Mr. John T. H eard, who 


had an unlimited order, passed the record | 


of the concert ticket premiums by advanc- 


ing the price of seats 138, 139 and 140, after | 


a Sharp competition, to $90. 
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MORE SYMPHONY CONCERTS NEEDED, 


To the Editor of the Transcript: The average 
music lover of modest means in these Septem- 
ber days is haunted with anticipations of the | 
symphony concerts which he cannot regularly | 
hear. | 

“Now is the winter of [his] discontent,” if he 
happens to havea family who takes pleasure in 
the art. His memory of the auctions has a bit- 
ter taint. The hours were solely vexatious in 
which the seats steadily eluded his resources on 

| the gay wings of luxurious premiums. 

Indeed it is, this season, more clearly and seri- 
ously true than ever before that a large and im- 
portant class of the music-loving public is da- 
barred from regular attendance at the concerts 
by the present condition and kind of demand | 
for the tickets. 
denced by the number of complaints that any 
person interested in the matter may hear if the 
subject is mentioned: and it is also an impor- 
tant class because it includes not only large 
numbers of earnest amateurs who practice self- 

denial in other directions for the sake of their 
art, but also very many professional students 

_ and workers in the art. 

| Now, ought not some modification or exten- 

Sion of the present system be devised and at- 

| tempted by which this class of persons might 
be accommodated? The Suggestion most fre- 
quently heard is that a third performance,even | 
of part, if not of all, the concerts be given. ~ 

The writer has met this suggestion from | 
many individuals who have duly considered | 
the matter. The losses incurred by the pro- | 

|| jector of this valuable enterprise in its earlier 

| Years are fully and gratefully recognized; but 

| itis highly probable that these latter seasons 
are vigorously moving the balance to the other 
side of the account. And it is confidently be- 
lieved by these well-wishers that the plan | 
above suggested could be made practicable | 
without serious loss, if any. 

On behalf of the numerously disappointed 
seekers for seats at reasonable prices, the writer 
begs that this matter may be carefully weighed 
and some effort be made to make this worthy 


ment more comprehensive. Its doors now work 


| enterprise of education and elevating enjoy- 


THE HIGHEST BIDDER, MR. JOHN T. HEARD, 


ee —— ee ee 


The seats in the left: balcony sold at 
about the same tizure. 
here are three rows of the $7.50 seats at 
the rear of the front first balcony, and these 
sold at from $8 to $1 2. 
ore interest was shown in the sale when 
© upper balcony seats were put up, and 
© vremiums for this part of the house 
averaged from $5 to $8. 

It appears that the entire lot of $12 séats 
were sold at_a premium, as the three that 
were not bid off at the saleof Thursday 
were taken immediately after at a pre- 
mium of 60 cents each. : 


ee 
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| 0D springs that shut out very many who ought | 
| not to be so excluded. ONE oF Tus Crass, 
OUR correspondent who demands more 
Symphony concerts rehearses an old com- 
plaint and reiterates an old suggestion. The 
answer may be equally familiar to many. On 
several occasions in the course of the past 
five or six seasons extra concerts at low 
prices have been given by the Symphony 
Orchestra with the hope of catching some of 
the overflow. Except when an extraordina- 
Ty attraction has been offered (and . not 
always then) these concerts have not paid 
expenses. Our correspondent may remem- 
ber also that other worthy concert enter- 
prises have been projected in Boston, 
again in the hope of receiving the } 
Overflow from the Symphony concerts, and 
disappointment and loss have been the re. 





That the class is large is evi. | 


TIGHT BINDING 


sults , if the class to which our corre- |! Select organization: “Its eoiicerts, Tastiig! 
Reneseut tele, gs She gatieteha hear good || for several seasons, were very eagerly: 4 The eagerness to obtain season tickets for 


‘music, symphonies and the like, for music’s sought so long as the prefere1ce mm obtain- yj the Symphony Orchestra rehearsals and concerts 1? 
‘sake, why did they not go to hear Mr. | ine tickets was had through members, - »y Was greater this year than ever, and judging by ; Sais | 
‘Damftosch’s orchestra, or Mr. Listemann’s | 8% When, in consequence of the com- | the large premiums paid, the receipts should ex- hs 


orchestra, each of which offered good pro- 
was made free and open, the | ; of the honse, can be h 

| iy: eens) VW affai Z "’ Can be had at a reasonable rice. | . 

grammes, with skilled solo musicians, at public interest immediately diminished.” 7 Slairs removes these performances somewhat fur-| the owner is unable to use them. 4 Hy Dy toteanee 


| 
|. plaints by press and public, the sale 

| 

| 

, } ‘ 2 * ¢@ . A. B, H., th ’ 

very low prices? The answer will be that A considerable fund, which had been ac. | |}ther from the plan on which they were originaliy | jris eee Youth’s Companton fice, 201 Col 

| 

| 


*) ; . _ s . 
/j ceed those of any other season. ‘While this state of | Two ycry desirable $12 seats, just back of the centie 


these outside affairs were not ‘fashionable,’ at a a canine . om fat ia | £ projected and makes them essential] entertain- aan ens (ling: tae | rea 
while the symphony concerts were “fashion- cumulated 1n a series of successful seasons, | ’ y SYMPHONY R 


able;” and not to be where are found the ments for the wealthy rather than for music lovers EHEARSALS, 
’ 


= Er FOR SALE—One seat last firs 
of moderate means, it is difficult to see how such a | One seat wri. cloek, floor, #17 nay ealcony, $80, 
fashion-ruling people is not to be in the Transcript Office, Boston,’ Ty ah L. W.G., 


| Was so rapidly depleted in one or two that 
|| prudence compelled the abandonment of | 
| | the enterprise. This experience proves the 
4| Wisdom of Mr. Higginson’s change of base 
| to the auction system, which keeps the 
j 


result could be well avoided. The number of sea- | - ee ada 
son tickets Is necessarily limited by the capacity or SYMIPHONY R EHEARSA Ls. 
 Muste Hall to seat those who desire to attend the Address Hee ya gseats—"R 26, 27”; price $78 edoh. 
concerts, and if the demand is greater than the erg ee Omice, "ita A] 826 


}supply the only fair way Isto dispose of the seats Seats for cats WUE HON 


Tus is the week when the annual sensation Symphony in vogue by the demonstration of 
is stirred among our amateurs of ene eh wine fashionable competition. It is better to have 
sic. The sales of the symphony concert tickets |} tho opportunity, even though it is scarcer : W. STE 
are in progress, and hopes and fears are again | than it used to be, an probably than the : ‘by auction ; for it would be wholly unbusiness like sromGns street, Room 97. i) Vata 23° 
contending among hundreds, yes, thousands, || founder desires it to be, than not to have it 74nd the height of folly to decline the premiums THE SYMPHONY SEas 
of people. Again there is much disappoint- | at all. If the tickets were sold without | that go so far toward defraying the expenses, It. No previous sale of tic cy 
ment because of the failures to buy re- premium, open to ajl, and without fashion- fis true that much of the bu nt 801’s rehearsals and 
hearsal tickets at prices within the means | able prestige, it may be doubted if our com- prices is done by those who care less for music, 8¥mphony orchestr 
of intending purchasers. But the sales are | munity even yet would buy enough of than they do for coming to the fore in a prevailing 


re 


not over, and judging from the experience of them, for music’s sake alone, to pay the fad, finding their reward in the consciousness that . and the 
many seasons, the tickets for the Saturday- | bills. | 


a ‘ ts indicate a9. 
they are in line with those who ar ] 
. my . ‘ e ell yre 
nigbt concerts, which will be offered tomorrow | Ihe popularity of the Symphony rehear- myster} f th wea te _ the of Ben aead 
| | : | ane ysteries of the proper caper; but the premiums - ou and 
and Saturday, will be sold at much lower rates , Salsand concerts is attested by the fact they pay go far towa a) a i oy towns. | 
than-were touched at the auctions of the re- | that this year the orders received by Mr. jector of th rd lessening ] amount ‘tecelyed pane hy 
hearsal tickets. In the mindsof trained ob- | Connolly of the Adams House are nearly | is. h J ese concerts o ae Week. but as the founder anc patron 
servers the Saturday-night performances are doubly in number that received in any pvre- | ‘, however, misvinwer he wea te fo Sense 2 professional — 
better than those of the Friday afternoons, vious year. Among those who placed their | | such a public announcement sf Ris eae 
mainly because of the practice acquired atthe | orders with him this season for rehearsals | | | arate. blic | vere) 
first public presentations; and there ismore ; may be mentioned: Mrs. John ©. Phillips, | vantage; but as year in tegarl one a Prise tas each 
| » — ‘ rs 7 ‘ x : he “S€ . , sXpense at, 
than solacein the knowledge of that fact for | Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. B. P. Cheney, Suggested, there seems to be no | eotne concerts, and it seems desirable we 
those who went away with no tickets from the | Mrs, Eben D. Jordan, Jr., Mrs. Winthrop emedy for it, and certainly there { bod give: yer again the large opportunities 
Tuesd Ww)’ Sargent, Miss Wessellhoeft, nine seats. | | / ; “+ 3 .nobody to Cetin Jearing of these rehearsais aud 
sales on Monday and Tuesday. : 7 p | ci ag lame. 2Ce re hE Concerts at a nominal expense ' 
m Arthur Amory, Charles L.. Lovering, Mrs. | peapenemeaceremeee - Lhe total receipts for the rehearsals and 
It is understood that the Harvard Musi- | W. Powell Mason, Henry M Whitney, Mrs, | | | MORE SYMPHONY CONCERTS NEEDED. far chien nount tones at $125,000, and 
*nHeointt y : if AP X. or srs a . Ss liss } is | ry ‘ eee . ' 3,872 seats , Wic 
cal Association have bought the house No. . gh are Jones, antes Heloise _L0 the Editor of the Transcript: My atten- during the season, makige the avorane me: | 
1 West Cedar street, formerly occu- 4e eérsey, J. Bb. Billings, Miss’ R, tion was caught by a letter with the abov Fonesnatio dee Seat, Wil is certainly a, | 
pied by Mr. Maicolm 8. Greenough, for a || L. Dexter, Mrs. Frances E. Bacon, heading in Friday’s Transcript. : dition to this commen ouen voncerts, In ad | 
| permanent home, including the personal | George | Bixby, Mr. Sy!vester Tower, _ Me repeat under that h atthe rehearsals ani the adi si pipe 
residence of the venerable president, || Mrs. T. Parsons. Mr. H. F.  Seais, | | toa practical way to so eaere are ities wivadl 
Mr. John S. Dwight.. The  asso- |] J. C. Kittredge, Mrs. J. G. Cooper. J. P. _ | Instead of one Jhcerts during the season at 
ciation was driven by the spread- Stearns, Bert Dunbar, GC. _N. Wallace, Mr. : there might be ] Doge eee nts, thus orin ing . 
ing waves of trade from Pemberton || Fennessey, Walter Ellis. Mrs. C. K. Earle | | each, the concer serie: d mh each in- 
Square to Park square, and now is dis- || of Worcester, f. E. Zerrahn, M. P. Mason, i exact repetition : I oral enefited in 
| Mrs. S. I. Williams, William E. Cox. R the matter of soloists and f the; PM Tree, oY on bl ited acti 
lodged by the same cause from thence. Its > age ee em ©. WOX, Rev, numbers, Th some of their musical ; of Mr. Henry L, sole patton 
excellent libary, formerly housed in the | “rt. Bodti h of Canton, F. E. James, E. L. the first seri rapt eo easton might alternate, shat tee, : stra, to now 
Athenwum, Wilt find convenient quarters || Sanborn, W. V. Kellen, Mrs. E, C. Swift of the first week and they re earsal and concert | offs c ‘portion of tin , 
: ' | Lowell, Mrs. Dabne Mrs. E. M. Bal é first week and the second series its turn i ing tho main itt? large exp 
_ in its new house, which will also accommo- || L Sarrningtigig y, Mrs. I. M. Bales, | the second week hidien an nin ; ing the Maintenance of these concerts 
date not only its fortnightly gatherings of | Mrs. Emily S. Rogers, Mrs. James L, | It is true that fewer An . | Carlier seasons, 
members for their musical suppers, but Plympton, Russell Tyson, Arthur —=éB. | | be produced during the wehatan ene cold 7 
May vermit the famous annual dinners to Smith,! John Richardson, Frank L. Fish. able that the performance W ld be peta 
be held therein. | And for concerts, Mrs. §. J. Williams, | | better than now rn . 5 
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wn : Mark Hollings ‘th, Ellis swort | ; nah egies 

Lhe history of the Harvard Musical Asso- - ‘ 4 pearl SYP htg om 6 : PP a ae. Of persons who could secure | ponehinr eal and ELLA God focations ane | 
ciation, if anybody had kept notes of the Hollix, = a “ai hprang ty 2 : rare ence for a good season of concerts would | %e!!,10 tamilton place, teray Woe 28, 
gay and witty meetings of its membersand | *"‘ Seve a owe, Mrs. A. B.’ Clatiin, © practically doubled. 
invited guests, would be a very inter. 
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: : 4 seats in FE, floor, $55.00 . 
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It has often been said, and so truly that it can 


“hardly be repeated too often, that the central 
fact, the heart, so to speak, of. the musical life 
of a community is its established orchestra. 
The heart of our musical life in Boston is un” 


doubtedly the Boston Symphony Orchestra, It 


is the sine quanon, the thing without which 


_ nal position. 
the fact thatits financial sinews come from a 
private individual, instead of from the State, 
does not make it any the less a subventioned 


with most other musical centres in the world, 


; . . s | ri i- 
_ our city is in two respects ina somewhat origi- | mourning. 


all our musical doings would be otherwise than 
they are. 


It may be noted in passing that, compared 


Our subventioned orchestra—for 


institution —is an independent organization, 


i 


and not, as is the case almost everywhere else, 
immediately dependent upon an established 


_ opera. Then its component members are pre- 


dominantly 


foreigners, at least of foreign 


' blood, and its conductors have been, in every 


case, not Americans, nor even German-Ameri- 
cans, but distinctly Germans. 


In both these re- 


spects our orchestra differs from-thosein all 


’ 
| 
; 
| 
; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the great musical centres in Europe, with the | 
single exception of London; and in the second | 
particular it differs even from London. Still, 

as these circumstances have, upon the whole, | 


tittle to do with the object and scope of the 


present article, it is enough to mention them as 
facts, without further comment. 

There can be little doubt now—notwithstand- 
ing much that was said and written in the be- 
ginning, and a good deal that is still muttered | 
in some quarters—that, in establishing and 
maintaining the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Mr. Higginson has done a great and good thing. 


cle of “fashionable,” and also costly,luxury, and 


‘all to be paid. 


One hears it said at times that the institution 
has failed in compassing its object, in bringing 
fine orchestral performances of good music 
within the means of the “millions.” That the 
symphony concerts have become largely an arti- : 
that a pure love of music does not reign as 
supreme as it might over the souls of our audi- 
ences. But these objections seem really tobe 
unfounded enough. No doubt exorbitant, even 
ludicrously exorbitant, prices have been paid for 
choice seats for both concerts and rehearsals; 
but one fails to see how this shuts out of the 
concerts anyone who can afford the regular 
price of admission, and comes in time not to be 
turned away from the box office. If there be 
any “fashionable luxury” in the matter, it lies 
solely in the choice of certain particular seats, | 
and not in the concerts themselves. To say 
that the enormous premiums paid for certain 
seats prevent people of moderate or exiguous | 
means attending the concerts,is much like | 
saying that an extortionate price of partridges 
and terrapin took beef and pork out of the poor 
man’s mouth. The people who pay large, or 
eyen small, premiums, would get their seats at 
any rate, even if there were no premium at 
As for the frame of mind 
in which our audiences go to the concerts 
(premium-payers as well as non-premium- 
payers), one would think that this was, to a con- 
siderable extent, their own business, But one 
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| up for a good deal of inconvenience. 
| again the hall is undeniably a sightly and 
| handsome hall, or would be were it painted a 
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noons, and the lines of listen 


_ the side galleries on some Saturday evenings, 


were a pretty good proof of at least some musi- 
cal earnestness, It is not easy to prevent money 
buying what it has set its heart on buying, and 


no method has yet been discovered of prevent. | a 
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ing some people from being fools, If a long 
purse does not “get there” in one way, it proba- 
bly willin another, andifsome people like to 
pay dearly for the pleasure of going to concerts 
because some other people go, and it is in gen- 
eral good to be seen there (even admitting this 


| to be the case), it should be no matter for public 


No; the symphony concerts unquestionably 
do an enormous amount of good; so much good, 
indeed, that it is idle to speculate upon whether 
they do that utopian something known as “an- 
mixed good” or not. Still, no thing in this 
world is so superlatively excellent that the 
question whether it could not be better isever 
out of place. There are two pointsin the sym- 
phony concerts at which we still growl—the 
halland the programmes. Let us take the hall 
itself first. Here are many, many years that 
symphony concerts have been given in the 
Music Hall—to go back no farther, let 
us Say, seventeen years of concerts by the Har- 
vard Musical Association, and eleven years by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which makes, 
allowing for overlapping, twenty-seven years 


_in all; and during the whole of this time every 


musician in Boston, without a single exception 
that has come to light, has been of the opinion 
that the Music Hallis a bad place for orches- 
tral effect. One may object. ‘“‘What other or 
better hall have we?” That is a pretty question 
toask in acity where money can be raised as 
easily as it can in Boston! If we wanta hall we 
can haveit. Not that the Music Hall has not 
its good points; the approaches to the building 


are enough to tempt a saint to unparliamentary } 


language, if you will; the atmosphere of the 


| hall itself is often of a specific gravity not rec- 
| ommended 


by the faculty, and complaints 
about dratghts have not been unheard of; but 
the delightful quiet of the place, when you 
once have got there, enclosed by other build- 
ings as it is on all sides, and far from the mad- 
dening street-car bell and roaring truck, makes 
Then 


color less suggestive of the liver, according to 
the popular notion, the seat of melancholy. 
Still, the prime fact that it is a bad place for or. 
chestra! music cannot be argued away. One. 
need not quarrel with the situation of the hall, 
which has many advantages, but only with the 
hall itself. . 

Not the least bad part of the poor orchestral 
acoustics of the Music Hall is the effect that 
sound there has upon the orchestraitself. This 
would have sometime been a paradox, but now 
the time gives it proof. Time was when all 
that was expected of an orchestral player 


was to play straight on, following the con. | 


ductor’s beat, playing forte, mezzo-forte, or 
piano, according to the marking of his part. 
But the modern orchestra, in its highest estate, 
is a wondrously sensitive thing; each player 
must not only follow the conductor’s beat met- 


t% 


ately and sensitiv 
est momentary suggestion of 


must, moreover, not only consider his own 


sense of the ensemble, 
formance sounds. 


on the contrary, 


every movement 


that, on the Musie Hal] stare, 


hear the other; 
were, “in the dark.” 


but are more than ever conscious 


sive to every faint- 
: dynamic shading 
that may come from the conductor: each player 
re 

ticular part, but must have a certain realize 
of how the whole per- 
The orchestral player of to. 
day is no longer like what some persons imagine 
the private in the Prussian army to be—a lifeless 
machine, drilled into an unintelligent but in. 
fallible performance of a certain routine; he is, | 
or should be, an intelligent | 
artist, whose business it is to comprehend and 
realize his conductor’s idea—through the eye, | 
by catching and immediately responding to his | 
and expression of face; | 
through the ear, by a Sympathetic gauging of. 
| what the rest of the orchestra is doing, for the — 
| conductor’s eye cannot be everywhere at once. 
| Now, all the players in our orchestra complain | 
they do not feel { 

themselves to be constituent members of an or- 
ganic body; one part of the orchestra cannot 
the men have to diay, as it 
Lhey feel this constantly, 
of 


ony Orchestra a hall’ worthy of it,“and tho 
ton public a hallin which an wha can 


be heard at its best, and not at its painful third 


or fourth best! 
The next point for a 
iscontented with is the programmes, 
the reader imagine that the present 

about to join the noble and immortal 
programme grumblers. 
cert programmes 
ning far better, 


| Conservatoire) and fully as good as those of 
most concerts in Germany or Austria. The ay- 
erage symphony concert programme in Lon- 
donisa thing of terror in comparison, We 
have no disposition to quarrel with either the 
general animus or the musical judgment shown 
hitherto in the make-up of our programmes, 
There is,however,one point which really should 
be amended. Neither the Music . Hall 
nor, in general, any hall adapted for or- 
Chestral performance is a fit place for songs 
with piano accompaniment, or pianoforte or 
other instrumental solos unaccompanied by the 
orchestra, With pianoforte or violin concertos 


its bad influence, after coming back fromatour | t#¢ case is somewhat different. Instrumental 


to other cities, and playing in other, better halls 


concertos with orchestral accompaniment form 


| —Sayin the Philadelphia Academy of Music, | *” Important department in composition, and 


| which, from all 
| perfect. 
| perfectly simple “entry,” 
| 

| came immediately 
tra from Philadelphia. The 
said afterwards that after the perfect clearness 
of everything 
sounded so 
| he hardly dare attack 
| On the Music Hal] 

_ wtthout any conscio 


| 
| Yr. Their playing is, to a great extent, like 
| that on the old great organ, On which the or- 
| &anist could not hear himself play. 

Add to this untoward effect upon the orches- 
tra itself the terrible proportion of the volume 
and intensity of musical sound that evaporates 
Ineffective in the Music Hall, leaving but a 
comparatively small residue to work upon the 
ears of the audience, the vague, breezy nar- 
rowless tone of the band, asit is heard in al- 

| Most all parts of the hall (with but few excep- 
| tions), and one sees what an unfortunate place 
| itis for our admirable orchestra to have to play 
in. This fs no hap-hazard fad of an individua] 
croaker; no blindly ridden hobby of oneor an- 
other disgruntled mare’s-nest hunter. Itis the 
ong experience and the matured opinion of 
every musician in Boston. And, where all mu- 
sicians think alike, there is at least @ probabili- 
: ey Of their opinion having some truth in it, 
| oe cure for the evil? Well, with that we 
| peonged oe to do. Devote the Music Hal] to 
Y Soest we . and build &@ new hall; tear down the 
| sic Hall and build another hall on its site; 
| es the auditorium de fond en comble;: 
0 at least something to give the Boston Sym- 


1 accounts, Seems to be nearly 
rhe present writer well remembers a 


most lamely and in- 


at the Academy of Music, all 
vague in the Music Hall “ that 
the passage at all.” 


one that should by no means be ignored in any 
comprehensive scheme of orchestral concerts ; 


both inherent propriety and long usage have - 
| O6effectively taken up by one of the very best solo | determined that the instrumental concertd ' 

players in the whole orchestra at a concert that 
after a return of the orches- 
delinquent player 


finds its proper place at a Symphony concert. 
No doubt “orchestral” halls are notas a rule 
places where the pianoforte or a solo violin is 
heard at its best; but having a fine and fully 
equipped orchestra as a regular adjunct of 
“pianoforte” halls is generally impracticable. 
A pianoforte concerto in an “orchestral” hall is 
perhaps not the best that can be imagined, but 
it is the best that,under ordinary circumstances, 
need be asked for. At the very least, it is 
better than no concerto at all. 

But songs with pianoforte accompauiment 
belong distinctly und indefeasibly to the 
domain of chamber music, and as such have no 
right whatever to intrude themselves upon an 
orchestral concert. As the vocal part of our 
Symphony programmes has hitherto been 
ordered, the singer usually sings one aria with 
orchestra in the first part, and a batch of songs 
with pianoforte in the second. Now, waiving 
for & moment the question of the hall itself, 
just consider the chance there is of the same 
singer performing both these tasks equally well. 
“Universal” singers are extremely rare any- 
where ; singers, as a rule, have their spe- 
Cialties much more than instrumental per- 
formers do; with the former it is often a matter 
of mere physique. A singer is often limited to 
a certain circumscribed musica] domain by the 
calibre and character of his voice. Add to this 


that @ specially trained liedersiinger, or “song- 
singer,” from choice and not from 
the rarest of rare birds. 
sion like another, and singers who have large 
voices, fit for doing 
take, as a rule, 
oratorio and the stage, 
lent of the fields they habitually cultivate; not 

| one in ten or twenty of them, great as they may | 


t fr necessity is 
Singing is a profes- 


large work in large halls. 
to the more lucrative fields ¢ 


of 
and their style is redo 


“restless -spirit’” to be | 
Let not 
writer is 
army of 
The symphony con- 
have been from the begin- 
upon the whole, than those of 
any orchestral concerts in Paris (with the pos- 
sible, but by no means certain, exception of the : 


| 
; 
| 


| 


} 


| 
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fh a agg ei it gg se iy Mendelssohn, | correspondent yg to $100 for preminms? | — A correspondent craves one last word con- # awakened a widespread interest in the coming 
abd MactAnatein or Brahms song should be | afford to pay $ o lew reat De } cerning the Symphony Concert tickets, He | season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Tne thes of the rules of the Alcaic pentameter | Does the writer know sae “i a's : a q asks, “Is it fair in estimating the average cost || the Opinion is freely expressed that it will be 
Pe aetaleotic. Almost all apodial Rotptgy sbi pa! those high roi Re oe opoxtlon ” As for | | , of desirable seats to take those under the bal- np lagy niger get rage ne of the ice 
| any of the very best, n bow sma | . ” : : : ion, orus that is being organized by 
4 ee sein fold ‘less from choice than pot else of location in the hall, there are a | el of ieee aid wine lene raged ogi Arthur Foote will add a potent attraction to the 
aere had not voice enough to attempt itions where the truly musical | — in E scheme and make possible the performance of > 
because they had n aati Thave ave on: UvEe few pos Pity ley OP earned for some of the seats “in the open,” 80 I} 2 class of music that it has long been the desire. 
iia a fg "ben shay are exceedingly | ear cannot be nays gratine sae pag ad tospeak. Very high premiums were also paid } . 
ceptions, we know, goes. Of course, if one wants - 


for seats in the back rows of one of th j Scie E The partie pepe peee eben 

: Ww one OF the gal- rammes. The p: . ‘i 

“rs hata gentle-voiced song-singer will | body, and be seen by everybody, that is an- g 6 partial list.of music to be played 
ow, W “VOUS Chae 


: : A tut Stel be Gala cate ae leries, where there are only narrow benches | already published, indicates that Mr, Nikisch 
do with grand dramatic scena or aria (and most | other matter. ia sano pee ae without backs, and © constricted space for one’s | is fully alive to his opportunities, and that 
ofthe arias sung at our symphony concerts spondent, that 16 “r NS Ge W- 8 Knees, It would be impossible to strike an | worthy compositions of all schools will find 
come from operas; comparatively few yey at the New York an rookly Pye average without including every seat \\ Places on his programmes. It 18 impossible to 
oratorios) is more than probable; he or she ar certs of the orchestra is but $1.50, that was sold. The writer adds that | PFeSe2t &@ complete list of the solo artists en- 
dornext to, or worse than, rage gy Me proves nothing, because that is considerably in New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia || dag wi aoe dat of Paderewski, Joseffy,. 
large hall apart. byt ge nae . ‘with wlane- higher than the average cost here, premiums 7 there are few or no undesirable seats | hikes ie : ba “fie en codon Cue pt a lib. 
BG ot cevetlonce has: quite sufliciently | and all. Furthermore, the concerts in these in the halls, meaning, presumably, those where . p ed In this respect, 

orte, , 


i Though it can be no longer necessary to speak 
taught us by this time; they simply tearthem | andin other cities outside of rang! ay q the Symphony Orchestra gives concerts. The || of the quality of the orchestra and of the care-. 
to «ele Now add the fact thatthe Music | not always earned a profit. And just hereit | statement needs qualitication. For our own || fulness in every detail which characterizes all 


Hall, or any proper “orchestral” hall, is as fit may be noted that in several seasons since ® | part we would prefer the most remote | the work of preparation, it is well again to re- 
for “song-singing’’ as the Colosseum is for a | 4). auetions were established, and the trips : corner on the Music Hall floor to | mind the town that the band stands on a plane 


to the ‘seog + =" “i ~ ary erokky South and West were organized, the ac- any seatin the highest gallery of either the 4 “ere but few other orchestral bodies can be 
had of why the “song with pianolo 


shown a balance on the wrong # -p , | compared withit. Inthe individual excellence 
1 And remember that it is not with the song counts have re mis oo raga ata re yea or the Philadelphia Academy of of the players and in the completensak sana 
B° ee ; certo: people who are fond of side. But that does no a Ww : usic., Individual taste may guide one’s prefer- equipment, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ne Sears aiante ‘of opportunity of hearing faltering in the noble purpose at the a +1 vp @ once. Our correspondent thus refers to the | is superlatively fine. It isin one sense acom- | 
een at chamber concerts, of which Boston this great institution. Somebody Br “6 on @ system pursued by the New York Philharmonic | pliment to its chief. when the imal 
‘ 3... - ~ > . -A,r ; e 66 . . « if . 
certainly does not lack its full share. Striking = ¢je orchestra be reduced ; butin a high-ar Society: “At the beginning of each season, sub- | pretation of a piece 4s criticised and! 
them from the programmes of our symphony venture of this sort it will never do to step 


es! | scribers of the previous season are invited to | the conductor alone is held responsible, 
concerts would in no wise be shelving them; it backward. The standard and the expenses renew their tickets, and failing to do so the | Since it is in effect an admission that 


7 Same Holds LOC - 
proper, natural sphere. 18 V \ V t ret 


) naccompanied by orches- | may be. With ninety men, the present sea scribers, who must send their orders by mail to ae host nea him; that he has made, as aso 
with omposbapte pe Rh comanatf of ereat pianists’ , owing to an increase of violins as gen aye ! the secretary. No season tickets are to be had ehak eniak ks cee a4 O NOP Ream 
ssh + Sagamnaee ant yon yuld be a fitter term— | with last year, the orchestra is af about the my at the box office.” If this custom were adopted Sem! ' | 
managers—employers woul : ie icai standard of the best bands of MM] by the managers of the ¢ , members of the band feel that this resuitis an | 
has, to be sure, accustomed us to trying to hear | numericai standarc “hice ais: aedalee i. : e ° Symphony Orchestra | indication of a surrender of their personal im- | 
unaccompanied pianforte solos in the Music Europe. But never yet has an ed ee p ere would be no end to the moans and sobs | portance; rather isita proof of the dovsiias 
| Hall; but this is no reason why an Ainggr es we musician complained that an _ orches y Over the favoritism and the exclusion of the | ment among them of artist natures, which | 
like the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which | (if composed of good men) 

has avowedly a purely artistic aim, should lol- , 

low in their wake and imitate them in their 
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masses from the benefits of the concerts, It is ' thus consent tobe moulded into an artistic : 
was too large for any hall. Be- also to be remembered that the Symphony Or- | whole. 


a | 

sides the cost of the recent additions to chestra gives at least forty-eight concerts in the The arrangements for the sale of season 

| felony. ao ence rence nena enees | the orchestra, the outlay for the coming sea- jj Music Hall and eight in the Sanders Theatre— __ tickets for the season in the Music Hall, the 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SYMPHONIES. | 20. will be further increased by the expenses which, by the way, is nearer to the homes of ‘twelfth, are again repeated below. Public 


ace mar ; ini lovg ago accepted the auction as 
' } snt. The orchestra is many lovers of high ela ? s side of , 0Pinion has 
Letters from disappointed seekers for sym- | of the choral contingent g Ss music on this side of . 


the fairest method of disposing of these tickets, 
Eveu with the premiums—excepting, of course, 
the enormous ones which are paid for a very 


phony concert tickets continue to pour in | not maintained either to make or to save & a pe — % es ee Opera ane 
‘us. They containa myriad of inventions | money. : Catal weany uyers of the 
RTT a oo sectns of thocale of these wide- “he suggestion that the tickets be offered ee tickets—while the great New few tickets only—the prices are very much 
o ' assports. Wereall these sugges- | at paying rates and sold in the old way ork orchestra provides only twelve concerts, lower than will buy the opportunities to hear 
os ee if f tl whole matter | would not prevent speculators from obtain- all told, inaseason. Our correspondent com- | concerts of equal merit in any city of the 
tions adopted, the end of the \ ce : , ing them. As for the speculators—what is gj Plains of the eternal echo of Music Hall and | United States or Europe. They who purpose 'to 
would, we fear, resemble the last scene in ing . ° aie aii tae dice purchase of con- protests against the great increase in numbers buy are advised to attend the sales in person, 
OV anc : . : , : 

the antique fable of the man, the boy and | there so a ( at lean Sano geile. Steel of the Symphony Orchestra on that aseodint _ Ladies will have no difficulty in making bids. 
the ass. In each of them, as well asin those } cert or theatre tic oe — P pacha of sugar Forty years’ experience of the hall h , | These are the established terms and condi. 
that have been printed among the Letters to | than in the accumulation o a “ <! ey a adil nn Wri of ok = 1@ ha ave not tions: 

the Editor, there are grains of sense, but as | or cotton: | epeage Seep =, i eh ey eg es He rent oe vee these ex- Public rehearsals—$12 seats at auction next 
arule the writers forget that managers of } the necessaries of life may be 4 oncert ff nearly so, when Piney * ae eioaieg empty or | Monday; $7.50 seats at auction Tuesday; seats” 
large enterprises must be supposed to know peculiar moments. But asymphony c ' mebody has been projecting 


. é not taken, forsale at the office Wednesday. 
hei business best For instance. | is not a necessity to one's existence, even to cornet solointo space, and when a brass band Concerts—$12 seats at auction, Thursday; 
their own Ss st. Sts 3, ; : a 


' : f music. has been playing. An increase of the host of $7.50 seats at auction Friday; seats not taken 
» oft-repeated idea of athird con- | that of a studentor an amateur oO : st o ; ati C : 
prere ts ae = > gf es (Rgds Bethe A little calculation of the avreage cost of a violins Will not make more echoes possible— } for sale at the office Saturday. 
eertin each w yaad “ moe 2 yore it | seat or a group of seats, a little knowledge Jj tite the contrary. The proportion of an Bids will be ner by for re) in sn 4 righ | 
ee Wee : oa to repeat the con- | that even though that average were any- See ie nota question of mathe- we Pre hag Sarend of he ticket wanted 
wou unwise {& = ee * lar anc matics, In Paris, wh c ; 
cert a second time, as the risk of dulling | Where from one dollar to one dol - illest cians : ere they really know a than four seats will be sold on one bid. The 
; , sat. half the price is still far below the fr , hg about beauty of tone, the Sun- i be ah di d- whit 
the plaver’s thoughts and nerves is too great. . day concert ‘he 6 seats wi shown on @ diagram and will 
T Bhs tat account the repetitions at Cam. {abroad for similar diversions of equ Sat the Conservatory are given in 
ak : , 


an apart be marked off as sold. Tickets will be deliv 
bridge and elsewhere, it is known by those | merit, with a little confidence and readin¢ artment much smaller than the Music ered and must be paid for as soon as bought, or 
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®vent of the Boston season takes place in the 


Oy 
‘eo. 


e of the tickets for the Symphony con- 
perts. It is necessary in Boston to have tick- 


' 
, 
ay 


‘ets to the Symphony concerts as elsewhere it | 


is necessary to have a box at the opera. To be 
without is to be outside the social pale. That 


one does not in the least care for music has | 


nothing in the world to do with the matter. 
If one does enjoy music of course that is so 
much the better, but it does not really count. 
‘One of the most absurd things about it is that 
certain parts of the hall are fashionable and 
others are not wholly aside from their advan- 
tages as positions where one can hear well. 
Over the clock, for instance, which:is the por- 
tion of the first baicony opposite the stage 
and might seem an especially desirable place, 
is distinctly ‘‘South End,” and no true society 
‘Woman would think of Sitting there even if 
the seats were given to her. She might take 
/@ place in the third balcony on the side high 
overhead where the air is as scarce as the heat 
is superabundant, because certain musicians 
“have set upon those seats the seal of pecuniarily 
‘thrifty indorsement. ‘To sit there would be a 
musical eccentricity, excusable and even ad- 
mirable as showing originality and musical 
‘individuality; but to sit near the clock would 
_ be a social faux pas not to be thought of for a 
'moment! So subtle and so mysterious are the 
fine distinctions cf the social world. It is no 
wonder that one who attempts to follow them 
‘must make up his mind to attend seriously to 
nothing else. 
less exacting than she is capricious. 
have no half-way service. One must give her 
the whole or be left completely in the lurch. 


Chorus and Orchestra. 


There is to some extent to be a new depart- 
Ure in the establishment of a chorus to codép- 
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“T want to buy two or three pictures of the ; 
kind that they lend to the Art Museum. I 
don’t care what they cost, but I want’em to | 


ey 


be screamers so they’!! be talked about. You 

know what’ll hit Boston—only I want to hit 

’em hard.”’ 
As the pictures are not in evidence to sup- 


port the story it is possible to doubt this tale, 
which rests upon the evidence of the Parisian | 
It is ben trovato, however, in | 


picture dealer. 
so far as it indicates one of the lines in which 
certain Boston prejudices run. There -are 
many men who take a not unnatural pleasure 
in showing their pictures at the museum. The 
public gets the benefit of this, however, and 
no one need grumble. What is needed now 
isa fund with which to purchase pictures, 
and of this there is at present little prospect. 

The summer is over and life is rapidly 
ebbing back totown. The disorganization of 
the out of ‘town season is resolving itself 


| again into the homogeneous order of the win- 
| ter. 


Life takes the place of the makeshift ex- 


| istence of the summer hotel, and for that I, at 


Fashion is a goddess who is no | 
She will | 


least, most heartily give thanks. 
Chae. Jit ARLO BATEs. 
ee naeeenenenenenentsnetese 


——Another sign of the return of society 
to town was the audience at Music Hal] 
Friday afternoon, which was assembled for 
the first Symphony rehearsal. lt was a 
goodly sight, the spacious floor and both | 
balconies filled with the representative 
company which only comes together in | 
' such numbers for these rehearsals. Mr. 


'\| Nikisch was very heartily welcomed as he 


erate with the orchestra this winter. This will | 


be drilled by Mr. Arthur Foot », and will con- 
81st of some 200 voices. It will, of course, be 
used only for the bringing out of certain 
works; but, if once it is established, such a 
‘chorus must either be used or go to pieces, 
“and it can hardly fail to prove a constant 
‘temptation to bring out mixed work rather 
than the purely orchestral, which is the legiti- 
mate field of the orchestra. It seems to me 


TC et atte oe + 


somewhat of a pity that thingsshould move in | 


this direction, but that is because personally I 
am fond of purely orchestral music, and resent 
the intrusion of even soloists at the Symphony 
concerts. It may be'that the m anagers of the 

ymphony course, who are supposed to feel 
accurately the pulse of the public, have dis- 
covered a disposition to weary of classic 
music, but Ido not believe that this is the 
true explanation of the change. I fancy that 


totell the whole story would necessitate a | 
closer knowledge of Boston musical intrigues | 


than I possess, albeit no one can 
ignorant that such intrigues go on. 


He Wanted “Screamers.” 

The collection of 
Boston Art Museum is increasing slowly, the 
latest important addition being ** L’Ami des 
-Humbles,” the celebrated picture by L’ Her. 
“mitte, which representa the supper at Em- 
“Maus. There are always good pictures in the 
‘galleries, but for the most part the collection 
&loan one. One of the petty scandals of 
the day 13 to the effect that a wealthy man 
who was of much social pretension and no so- 


be fully | 


paintings owned by the | 


appeared and took his old place on the 
Stand. He is looking finely atter his sum. 
mer’s rest. In the audience, which was 
made up almost entirely of season ticket 
holders, were Col, and Mrs. H. IL. Higginson, 
who occupied the same seats in the 
middle of the hall which Mr. Hig- 
ginson has had since the opening 
of the Symphonies; Mr. and Mrs. C. P; 
Curtis and Mrs, Agassiz, who were in their | 
old places, Mrs. Nikisch, Mr. and Mrs. W. | 
F. Weld, who have seats near the platform, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Bradiee, Mr. and Mrs. | 
W. R. Dupee and daughter, Father Bodfish, 
who keeps his old place in front of the plat- 
form, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton Lothrop, Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears, Mrs. Barthold Schles- 
inger aud her handsome daughter, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Russell Tyson, the latter looking ex- 
tremely well, Robert OC. Winthrop, Jr., 
and his bright-faced daughter, Mrs. John 
C. Phillips, Mr. John D. Williams, Mrs. 
EK. D. Jordan, Jr., Mr. J. A. Bradford, Mrs. 
Matthew Luce,Mrs, George B. Shattuck and 
Mr. Perabo were also among those who 
had centre seats on the floor of the hall. | 
In the balcony were Dr. Sturgis Bigelow 
and his aunt, Miss Mary Bigelow, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kdmund Dwight, Mrs. Charles Fair- 
child and son, Mrs. Henry §. Howe, Prof. 
and Mrs. Ernest Fenoliosa, Miss Virginia | 
|Stackpole, Mr. Henry Wainright, Mr. | 
Apthorp and many, many more. Miss 
Windom, daugater of the ex-secretary, was 
' in the audience. 
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The members of t 
cordially invited to jo 
ized to sing with the Bo 
ine the coming season. It is expected that th 
willa pear at several concerts in the regu 
wo extra performances. 
4 held under the direction of Mr. Ar 


at 7.30 and ending at 9. 


will : 
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Acceptances, 
voice, may ne sent to 


g punctual 
1 be given of 
rehearsal be- 
ke part 


FOR SALE AT 


"Traveller Building, fee 


31. STATE STREET: 
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YMPHO 


TICKETS, 


on Floor ana in Balcony, at 


KENDRICK’S, 
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| CONNELLY’S (MEARE Bexer 


Symphony Tickets 
at reasonable prices 
in all parts of the 


Hall, : 


THA] 


Telephone 3544. 


| ..SYMPHONY. = 


A few seats left, in good locations which we are 


’ 


closing out reasonably, reserving a _tew to rent as 
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“was not so 

Sabie ,éver a sensitive bud, dishke 1 hear- 
Yue itself, sworn at, and very naturally re- 
sented the Vanderbiltish expressiveness. | 


rerth: we as a public ean be 
very ridiculous, and in this matter of 


vmphon ‘concerts We » have -, SLOW? . 
tn CE RS Ra NT eee: ~ that 
Cast it is to kill the goose 


«4 


Jays the goidén ogas. Money will always. 
go tothe front, butit is quite content with 
‘@ back seat until fashion takes the reins, - 
‘and then look out for the immodesty of 
riches! Our Symphony concerts are anex- | 
cellent institution, and it is conce @ that) 
Mir. Higzinson is a bonefactor; but neither 
Be so - its. child, music. has anything to ’ 


— «_———— 
Se Ree Re ee 


_ 


/ , mALS.¢ ‘ | 
do with the present congested condition at. 
: vaio ‘Hall. It is some. half-dozen sD6C~ 


wmilators 

who now. represent Boston's masic 
pie ag ivtt. | Aspe dndivideas hia’ 
‘of the auctioned seats share witntnese: 
yezents the glory of having paid exorbitant 
“prices tor a series of ‘concerts that are not 
Borin thom. ‘This thought etould sotten 
‘the, regrets of many former patroiis. It 
‘acts like a charm-upon mine, for I confess 
‘that last’ séasbn’s ‘performances fell tame ” 
: and dull“on wry e:rs. Sour grapes? No, 
“merely the game wasn’t worth the candle! 
“The pleasure of sitting beside Mrs.-D’ Es- 
taing Gay at $16 per time, or listening to 
‘the same old programmes ut the rate of 
$3 or $4 a Saturday evening because it 
js the prover caver to be seen there. would 
‘naturally carry its own punishment of 
boredom, and, therefore, I for one, am re- 
“signed to the fashionable'inevitable? -  ** 


nag aa te , wae 

The struggle for social supremacy, the 
struggle to get into society, the heart burn- 
| ings of those who are in and the envy of 
those who are not cause any number of 
curious spectacles to be witnessed. Sev- 
eral weeks ago when the Symphony seats 
were put on sale at auction and the one 
next to Mrs. John L. Gardner was sold for 
$392, it was the general belief that it was 
taken by some devout admirer. Much 
curiosity was manifested as to who would 
and could pay $392 for the privilege of 
sitting next to the Queen of Society, but I 
can now inform them that it was not de- 
votion but revenge which prompted the 
act. 


ay 


~~ 


The purchaser of the seat is a woman 
well known in Boston for her wondrous 
beauty, her lavish display of dresses, and 
also for the fact that she is the wife of 
& prominent theatrical manager. Her 
appearance in her box on all first nights is 
a thing which is eagerly looked for, and 
which is always attended with a flutter of 
excitement throughout the house and a 
leveling of opera glasses from all sides. 


And the sight is worth the effort, for she : 
usually—nay, always—displays some mar- | 
vel of millinery dear to feminine eyes, anda | 
And as | 
she sits back in her box, languidly waving ~ 
her fan to and fro her regal looks impel ~ 
one to the belief that she is the queen of the — 


toilet which is a delight to all. 


evening, 


And so one might think that her desire 
to sit next to the Queen of Society was to 


put that lady’s charms tothe test of com- || 
parison with her own radiant ones, a test | | 
which the Society Queen could hardly > 
stand, thus giving the Queen of Beauty an | 


unequivocal victory, But, alas for specu- 
lation, such was not the ambition. which 


prompted the desire to obtain that partic- 

It is a @ 
tale of revenge, and the venting of a pique. oY 
It appears that the Queen of Society took a |” 
fancy to a certain piece of dress goods || 


ular seat regardless of expense. 


which was exposed for sale, and the Queen | 


of Beauty also took a fancy to it. 
was enough for both but the 


she desired of it. 
been moderate in her purchase had she not 


learned that the Quéen of Beauty also B 
wanted a portion of it, but learning this ~ 


she purchased the entire piece. 


Thereat the Queen of Beauty’s eyes | ; 
flashed and she evidently yowed a mental | 
vow that if the Queen of Society was not ba 
willing to share a piece of dress goods with |/~ 
her she should be compelled to share her 


enjoyment of the Symphonies. 
see the result of her determination. 


There |= 
Queen of || 
Society had the first chance to take what ae 
Perhaps she would have |— 


Kem 


And so we 
Either |~ 
}Mis. Gardner will be obliged to give up — 
‘her favorite seats or else sit next to the | 


ba 


woman who is her rival in the Queen busi- — 


ness. 
thought of sucha thing, and who but a | 
woman with an immense determination | 
would nave carried it out? But the Queen 
of Beauty is as noted for her strength of 
purpose as she is for her jet black eyes or. 
her finely chiseled features. 
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Who but a womun would have | 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1892-98. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


I, CONCERN. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, AT 8. P. M 


PROGRAMME. 


LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY inc minor, No. 5, op. 67. 


Allegro con brio (C minor), 
Andante con moto (A flat major), 


{ Scherzo, Alegro (C minor). 
(Trio (C minor). 


Finale, Allegro (C major). 


RICHARD WAGNER. VORSPIEL anp “LIEBESTOD”? Prelude and 


éé érra__* 
Love-death’’) from “Tristan und Isolde.”’ 


RICHARD WAGNER. KAISER-MARSCH (B flat major). 
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| ‘There has bean ‘Over’ ihhdh discussion 
anent the symphony tickets and the ques- 
tion of monesx.versus art, bat, let disap 
pointed people také comfort in the thought 
that itis te speculators who have shown 
thisextraor Vinary gteed for music, A little 
neglect on the part of the public would 
have brought the Syimphony tickets to a 
righteous monetary standard. Lhe public 
has only itself to thank for the present 
state of affairs. When Mr. Vanderbilt 
made that emphatic comment of his, he 
was not so far out of his dept). only the | 
public, ever a sensitive bud, dislike.’ hear- | 
fue itself sworn at, and very naturally re- | 
sented the Vanderbiltish expressivoness. | 
Nevertheless, we as @ public can be 
very ridiculous, and in this matter of 
Symphony concerts we have . show? 
how easy it is to kill the goose 
lays the golden eggs. Money will always 
go tothe front, but,if is quite content with 
@ back seat until fashion takes the reins, 
and then look out for the immodesty ot 
riches! Our Symphony concerts are anex- 
cellent institution, andit is conce © that 


Mr. Higzinson is a benefactor, but neither 
art nor its child, music. has anything to 
do with the present congested condition at | 
some half-dozen spec | 
fortune, | 
masic | 
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loving spirit. A few individual purchasers 
“of the auctioned seats share witn tnese 
sazents the glory of having paid exorbitant | 
‘prices tor a series of concerts that are not 
‘4yorth them. This thought should'soften 
the. regrets of many former patrons. It 
acts like a charm. upon -mine, for I confess 
that last sexson’s performances fell tame > 
“and dull on my e.rs. Sour grapes? No, 
merely the game wasn’t worth the candle! 
‘The pleasure of sitting beside Mrs.D’Es- 
taing Gay at $16 per time, or listening to 
the same old programmes at the rate of 
$3 or $4 a Saturday evening because it 
is the prover caver to be seen there. would 
naturally carry its own punishment of 
boredom, and, therefore, I for one, am re- 
signed to the fashionable inevitable: 
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The struggle for social supremacy, the 
struggle to get into society, the heart burn- 
ings of those who are in and the envy of 
those who are not cause any number of 
curious spectacles to be witnessed. Sev- 
eral weeks ago when the Symphony seats 
were put on sale at auction and the one 
next to Mrs. John L. Gardner was sold for 
$392, it was the veneral belief that it was 
taken by some devout admirer. Much 
curiosity was manifested as to who would 
and could pay $392 for the privilege of 
sitting next to the Queen of Society, but I 
can now inform them that it was not de- 
votion but revenge which prompted the 
act. 
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The purchaser of the seat is a woman! 
well known in Boston for her wondrous | | 
beauty, her lavish display of dresses, aud | 


also for the fact that she is the wife of 
@ prominent theatrical manager. 


a thing which is eagerly looked for, and 
which is always attended with a flutter of 
excitement throughout the house and a 
leveling of onera glasses from all sides. 
| And the sight is worth the eftort, for she 
usually—nay, always—displays some mar- 
vel of millinery dear to feminine eyes, and a 
toilet which is a delight to all. And as 
She sits back in her box, languidly waving 
her fan to and fro her regal looks impel 


, | One to the belicf that she is the queen of the 


| evening, 
And so one might think that her desire 
to sit next to the Queen of Society was to 
put that lady’s charms tothe test of com- 
parison with her own radiant ones, a test 
Which the Society Queen could hardly 
stand, thas giving the Queen of Beauty an 
unequivocal victory, But, alas for specu- 
lation, such was not the ambition which 
prompted the desire to obtain that partic- 
ular seat regardless of expense. It is a 
tale of revenge, and the venting of a pique, 
It appears that the Queen of Society took a 
fancy to a certain piece of dress goods 
which was exposed for sale, and the Queen 
of Beauty also took a fancy to it. There 
was enough for both but the Queen of 
Society had the first chance to take what 
she desired of it. Perhaps she would have 
been moderate in her purchase had she not 
learned that the Queen of Beauty also 
wanted a portion of it, but learning this 
she purchased the entire piece. 


Thereat the Queen of Beauty’s 
vow that if the Queen of Society was not! 


willing to share a piece of dress goods with 


| her she should be compelled to share her 
‘enjoyment of the Symphonies. 
isee the result of her determination. 


And so we 
Kither 
Mis. Gardner will be obliged to give up 
her favorite seats or else sit next to the 
woman who is her rival in the Queen busi- 
ness. Who but a womun would have 
thought of sucha thing, and who but a 
woman with an immense 
would nave carried it out? But the Queen 
of Beauty is as noted for her strength of 
purpose as she is for her jet black eyes or 
her finely chiseled features. 
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Trends 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the first Symphony concert 
of the present season, given in the Music Hall 
last Saturday evening was as follows: 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Opus 67. 

Wagner: Vorspiel and “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

Wagner: Kaiser-Marsch. 

Ta-ta-ta, Tah!” That was good, unspeaka- 
bly good, to hear those four notes (whether 
“Fate knocking at the door,” or some less ex- 
alted operation, matters little) ring out short, 


strong and crisp; and not long drawn out, like | 
| Dlayed with the most exquisite finish. 


the pompous “Oyez! oyez!’’ of some porten- 
tous tewn-crier! 
of this wonderful opening of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, when asked his opinion as to how it 
should be played, is worth remembering,” ‘Ab 
initio erat rhythmus!” (in the beginning was 
'Thythm!), shrieked the Jittle man, stamping 
| his foot to the beat; “Snap out those notes 
| Sharp and strong, as they stand written; don’t 
| drag them out!” Thanks to Mr. Nikisch for 
_ once more restoring this passage to its original 
estate. And how splendidly the orchestra 
| played the four notes, all together, with a will, 
| like one man! It is a good thing to be put 
| into the very best of humors at the out. 
| 8etofaconcert; these four notes did it. It is 
_nomean thing to be called to hear music, and 
even great music, once more, after a whole 
summer’s rest (which begins by seeming like 
immunity, and then gradually turns to some- 


thimg more and more like Starvation); but itis 
to be met on the threshold by a) 
| with and in spite of all this gare perfection, the 
| Whole prelude was, so to speak, constantly in 


better still 
welcome surprise, And these four notes were 
something of ® Surprise, after all; for the last 
time Mr, Nikisch gave the Fifth Symphony 
here, he fell into the error, not uncommon now- 
adays, of trying to make Beethoven greater 
by making him bigger and more magnilo- 
quent. Let there be double rejoicing over the 
repentant sinner! The whole first movement 
was admirably played, with beautiful clear- 
ness, with vigor, go, and true Beetho- 
venish fury. Mr, Sautet’s playing of 
the oboe cadence was a gem of artistic 
_ Phrasing and trne depth of sentiment. The slow 
movement went to a charm. Here, too, it was 
to be noted that Mr. Nikisch had made up his 
mind to bury again that queer little bit of can- 
tilena he onee unearthed in the second violins, 
80 that the unheard-of was once more unheard. 
Again bravo! The weird ghost-spookery of the 
Scherzo was done to perfection, and Berlioz:s 


“frolicking elephant” sported through the Trio | ) 
| Stull we must own to preferring the old reading 
_in which the syncopations in the violins served 


witha elearness of articulation such as no 
trained clog-dancer could have surpassed. When 
double-basses can play like that, they can 
match themselves against any body. The great 
Finale was one grand outburst of splendor, the 
horns especially covering themselves with glory 
in the second theme. If the season begins so, 
what may we not look forin the future? Such 
a performance of the 
thing to be marked witha white stone in the 
records of every concert-goer. 


Whether any conductor or programme maker | 


éver before dared to play anything after the 


“which we are in no position to answér authori. | 
tatively; but surely no one éver tried a more 


What Hans von Biilow said | 


| tinuity of 


sheer pertinacity, 


_ atory recitative, and the 
| assuch with poignant power of effect, As we 


C minor symphony is a 


he netiog? Ce ait MA vy 
le of the © minor 


~ 


dating experiment. Vet an intermission is a 
good time to cool down in and prepare one’s. 
Self for further listening, even after that blaze 
of glory, 6specially on an opening night, when 
the question of who is sitting where can legiti- 
mately act as a sedative to over-excited nerves, 
To us, at least, the Wagner selections came as 
no apbticlimax; the audience, too, seemed to. 
enjoy them as if no Fifth Symphony had been. | 
Such is the power of a young, fresh, unsurfeited 
musical digestion. But we doubt if the experi- 
ment would prove equally successful later on in 
the season. | 
The ever-beautiful prelude to “Tristan” was 
How 
the ’celli breathed out that opening phrase, 
and what perfect balance there was between 
the various wind instruments! The great 


i climax in the middle, too, was superbly worked 


up; and yet, admirable as the performance was 
in all technical points, and poignantly ex- 
pressive as every phrase was made, we could 
not wholly and unreservedly like it. Here Mr. 
Nikisch gave the fullest rein to what has ever | 
been his most questionable tendency, to our 
thinking—a tendency toward over-elaboration, 
resulting in this case in the most serious 
of all musical misfortunes, a lack of con- 
impression. Eyery single phrase © 
in the prelude was given to perfection, 
with a finish of style, a beauty and 
depth of expressiveness that left nothing 
to be desired; thus to cet every drop of blood © 
out of aphrase is next to the sunlight of the 
performer’s art—next to the summit, but not 
quite the summit. The one trouble was that, 


large capitals, emphasis overshot its mark by 
Those continual rhythmic 
modications cheeked the free onward flow of 
the music, and made it seem always out of: 
breath. Note, for one thing, that in music 
nothing is s0 monotonons as a persistent irrégu_ 
larity; always to hold back the rhythm 
at just the same point in the phrase is 
to produce a more wearying monotony of 
rhythmical impression than even the me- 
tronomic regularity of a Kéler-Béla galop. 
Mr. Nikisch’s reading of the syncopated 
descending violin passage, after the gréat ' 


 FSortissimo outburst, is new to us, and certainly. 
| has a good deal to 


say for itself. He gives it 
great prominence, as a sort of dramatic-declam. | 
first violins played it 


have said, much may be urged in favor of this, 


only to break up all sense of rhythm, and the. 
Jong-drawn climax ended in a measure or two 
ofsheer mad raving, in a giving up all attempt 
to express the inexpressible, followed imme, 
diately by complete exhaustion and a state of 
quasi-coma. The wonderful “ZLiebestog’? was, 
however, grandly played, and carried every. 
thing before it. Here were both expressiveness. 


| and artistic measure; to be expressive is not all, 


but to be coherently expressive, 


To the playing of the ‘“Kaiser-Maraoh”’ we. 


have the same objeetion to make ds to that of 
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peonnibude, the term “March” in the title may | The programme consisted ra n rm The Symphony Concert. “ 
Balely be taken with a grain of salt; it is a | }amiiar fiith symphony, the prelud ‘and ee Although there were no novelties on the - ae 
| March in the ideal, rather than in the prosaic | «4 Ashe bh’ from ae and \ agers > programme of Saturday’s concert, the fifth meen bs 
real sense—as much of a march as &@ Chopin The fifth is undoubtedly the t known _ symphony by Beethoven was the worthiest ts holdi eat 
waltz isa waltz. Still one instinctively attri- if all Beethoven symphonies, and surely it | possible manner of launching the now sea. ' meeting, and the contra: basses 
butes something of rythmic simplicity (not to 418 the most pepular. | | _ son, and the Wagner seiections which fol- . bemoaning the way j hie 
Berlioz, the celebrated French composer ' lowed dmirable foi S ‘YY jo which they were 

speak of simplicity of other sorts) to even the Peng yon Beethoven’s own life which -. oa owe ps 7 reg @ tolls to its shapely made to caper and jump about as if they 
most idealized march form, together with | teemeatad Ueto : 4 a pon 7 Ng Sandie one wasim- were giddy young Violins, until finally, 
gomething more nervously inspiting then an His secret. sorrows,” his _ concentrated - ast eh Ay sor — y H tone than - when the instruments grew boisterous in 
absolutely funcreal slowness of gait. Probably Wrath. his dreams of sad dejection, his it by is must undoubtedly be complaint, the janitor entered the hall and 
Mr. Nikisch finds the “‘Kaiser-M rr nocturnal visions, his outbirsts of enthusi- | | ascribed to the new mode of stoup- threatened that, unless the ceased thei 

wenat anole ona ee eatsch” planned | asm, supplied him with its subject; and the 5 3bg. the =6orchestra. By the new. uproar. he vw ld get Mr. Boethonet 
on the largest scale, and deems no inflation of forms of the melody, harmony, rhythm | * method the wood wind instruments write dl hc xy nt Beethoven to 
Style too grandiose for it. But there should be | and instrumentation, show themselves to ) have more clearness, yet the strings ceased ; ses ry and they ail 
measure in all things; admitting that the pe ag aapenitiell apcividual and now 8s | lose nothing of their power and unity. The varia with’ bachh econ te be an- 
“Kaiser-Marach” is somewhat bigger than the ry, ore endowed w power and no y. _ | <Achilles’ heel of the arrangement lies in Symphony came (this fifth symphony) ie 


* eet ad 6 allegro, in which is pictured the dis- 
Berlin Kurfiirsten -Briicke, and might well | ordered emotions ot a great soul, is consid. | ee eee of ie contra-basses into two continued calinly on his course, and finally 
£roups ; °, Would imagine thatin such < jn the ninth symphony, gave the instru-— 


Span the Rhine itself, there is no need of ao | ered one of the grandest pieces of passion- 
| ate compositions ever given to the world, passages us, for example, the finale cf the ments an earnest theme and a set of recita 


stretching it out that it can reach “from the t ted eratn? | 
Aurora Borealis to the Precession of the Equi and grandly wae SS plaged (by afr. Nikisoh’s al dg) “pu A ad bis = be ade- tive phrases such as the world had never 
noxes’! To our mind, this process of Pro. ‘The alternate phrases of violence or weak- fifth symphony for the contre’ ine , dreamed of. 

. A pening piece he tinale was given with a good, heroic 


crustes-stretching results only in making if ness by the full orchestra or strings were seemed lik 
: Pan se e &@ gauntlet thrown down to ‘le ‘as invi 
crack and totter. Butit was s1 , beautiful tone pictures of conflicting emo- | criticiem } ; | Style that was invigorating, anc 
was suberbly played tions, and the lighte-and shades of the onm. | Criticism in this matter, for this work Stves deserved the great applause which areatad 

. 


for a)l that : unusual i ‘ 
, position were finely illustrated by the play- | aeesta! prominence to the conira-basses. It : ‘us payelp Wat y 
The new seating of the orchestra. with allthe | sre ‘i is but justice, therefore, to state atthe out- pHecis "thas oan ee inesae hina aL 
heavy brass in the middle at the back, andthe | ‘The second movementis full of melan- Set that the tigure in the trio of the Scherzo _ best and tl I ait spine Shines at his 
double basses divided all rye cholysombreness and sad simplicity, and | (almost the acme of contrabase virtnceite Pty me Lroad crescendos and the . 
asses divided equally, four on aside, ; of contrabass virtuosity » sharp ec ntrasts were al 
geems at once to be an admirable improve ape aprerse en pepe of. ate gravity, re- in orchestal work) has never been played | I pte Ait - ab gh l well done, , 
ry: . : 1eved by the peculiar sinister introductions - | ( : td aye | A St UuNllinited praise c; ir 
ment. The wind players say they can now which are almost fantastic. | stb ip Fy last Saturday, and this would | the ‘“‘Liebestod” from “Tristan and facie’ ) 
hear each other better than before, and they The difficult passages for the basses in the hoe oe “spose of the one objection to the Occasionally a sub-theme was drowned in | 
| Certainly seem to play more exactly together 8ce@rzo were excellently piayed, and the hee the rush of the harmonies, but there wes oe 
than t) did las tae - od finale was as effectively performed as the The reading of the worlk throughout was »} ‘lofti A }O5O Was 8g 
ey did last year. The blending of the : iti id a hand aietemed ie, g € much of loftiness,such power and ecste 
most Captious critic cou esire. conservative one, free from exaggeration ti pti peak fe ieal? 
+ oon mass of the wind tone is also better. wi he prelude and Pes he pk wr yom and in this respect much in advance of past pa ‘this. Tr that one could readily eX- 
trange to say, too, the -basse agner present great technical difficulties, : istortions. anc P . Se tuis. 16 Unity of ft) ‘chestr: 
g y the double basses, although & Dp 4 Cc distortions, and the execution too, Was ex- remarkable throughout the orchestra was 


their two wings are separated by the t put they were hardly discernible last even- et ' a tirst-concer 
g I d by the trumpets, ing. the work of the orchestra being so uni. cellent for a first-concert performance. Yet Now came Wagner’s ‘‘Kaiser-Marsch” 


trombones and tuba, make decidedly more f . the first moveme left mar itec , . 
' 4 ormly excellent in this almost perfectcom- oy ry ment ieft many things to be with ; ; ici . me , 
effect than formerly, and play wondertully position. | | desired. The difficult attacks of tha chief mornuite. Tae eon eer tee resurrection- 
well together. The intermittent wailing of the strings | figure were at times good but also at times would suffer or . lv Pa plat the world 
Mr. Nikiscl , ] and the mournful, mysterious rhythm of the | |, Very ragged: the ge on. a 4 Suilor greatly if all of Wagner’s 
ir. Ch was very warmly received, both oat") sequence figures of the.} march alway er 
ashe first stepped up to the conductor’s desk  °*% 808 Were fine bits of instrumentation, | rontrabasses, interrupting — the second | in hij Shame ee The voble ones 
~ d-at th etl : and the whole com position was marked theme in go marvellous a yo end ; in 11s operas) were lost. They give the 
and a ® close of the concert. with exquisite interpretation of varied have been mad ey lanner, could | public a falge impression of his schoo] 
f 7 “ee More torcible, and the horn Wagner was not filled with a wild desire to 


The next programme is: Keinecke: overture | motifs. reo Uy 
The "Emperor's March,” with its joyous y.aying both in the entrance of the second | make all the noise possible; when he began 
18@ pus: : 


to “Konig Manfred;” Saint-Saéns: pianoforte ; : | 

\ ent ams on oy pomp of victory and discordant notes of theme andin the inversion of the chief re oe 

| Concerto No. 4, in © minor, op. 93; Tschaikow- battle. was brilliantly performed and made figure, seemed timid, and the tones semae his ySpeed San performances at Bayreuth he 
Sky; symphony No. 6, in E minor, op. 64. Mr. | an effective finale toan en/oyable concert. ‘ore thanonce. The coda was roughly ‘ke , ape On i ta Mnece of 1000 men of 

d é He best material in Europe, yet he chose | 


Oarl Stasny will be the Pianist. | ‘The programme for the second rehearsal Played and t! ; e 4 
| and concert, Friday afternoon and Saturday out. But the socuad mee weli brought |] but 116. But when he wrote marches he 


“a ‘ . ~ # ; 3 ein as Cli ~ gat 43 XU ga ‘ ; . 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. ¢,6<  gvening: will be the overture from “King Tig rendered, and the cellos and violas | Sci2* {© have fallen into the Berlioz 
nw forte No. 4 in C minor, Saint Saens, and did their important work finely although Yot hi: Siccecey ae, ae blatancy, | 
Brilliant Inauguration of the Twelfth | symphony No. 5 in E minor, 'I'schaikowsky. the contra-basses seemed light in their = — Bs finer Turch is the best of his | 
8 : | The overture and symphony will be given variation of the theme. iets a Seiniat Inarches. Divest 1t of its extreme loudness 
eason of Boston's Magnificent Or-, for the first time in this city. Mr. Carl Whether the orchestra wo ld n cain” tie CABG Fabs joss nothing in the handling) and 
* Ould not gain by | one finds a martial rhythm and a very ap. 


| Stansy will be the soloist. the additio; | 

chestra at Music Hall Last Evening. | : at times 4 elie: eo more contra-basses, for | propriate theme. When Wagner wrote his 
The “Open Seeame"’ of the musical sea. : ensemble—too much rove eaviness in the | poorest work, the ‘American Centennial 
son has been pronounced and the winter’s The “Billy” Apthorps have tightened an- Vuices and too little to balanes aanitiss fen oe ne ater ae single American 
pend ? Belody has be ~ for the first re- || other peg that holds them close to thesocial the lower, iii - rat pi the ae ae Ne ogg init have 
tee ane concert in the 12th season of || and otherwise inner life of the Hub. for Mr. The Scher; ) 7 Noe peaning; bat when he wrote this 
' ay 7eNerzo was magnificently played murch of the German empire he was weil 


the Boston symphony orchestra are now | Apthorp has become the editor of the much and the crescendo whi ; 
. vi Which led from it into | aan; 7 ’ ; 
bus pleasant remembrances, and musical berated Symphony. concert programmes, ps Hnale was a fine Specimen of orchestral t earned sstlatie Mania a the men tae 
. mor shepoming ix months will be} and Mrs. Apthorp’s picture is, I see, on view “ynamics. The kettle-drummer deserves discarded the rather bombs tic th ch 
at On Friday afternoons and Satur. _~not like Katisha’s in the “Mikado,” upon> praise for the gtadation of his important | the German national songs or sodlag aud 
: ss * 


day evenings at Music Hal! only. wor) : 

| The twin Getwdad os SR Pr | presentation of a visiting card, but in the orchesten penne balance throughout the chose “Kin Feste Burg” as his proper core 

ig? “ ras AlSe@W , ag ‘ : . . . 

iri Seat was occupied, and standees |; Mechanic’s fair, where all who pass may Work of the c wseworthy. Of the superb ! Luther’s great hymn (the tune is probably 
6. 


ed the walls in uncomfortable abun- | Stare. It is a rather decorative picture, | | spoken, Besthover one a have already § by Franc however) is the fittest representa- 

_ One great improvement was noticeable, | **en’’—tor itis a large phctograph—if I to fully develop the sontrabase aah tal eo tion of united Protestant Germany today. 
and that Was the new terraced manner of | Mistake not, in the semi-Turkish, semi-Jap- ) Chestral work, and this naa. feb in he au, the stirring times of the reformation it 
seating the players, overy member of the | anese gown which she wore to the memora. | Scherzo has 2 Bye b 11S Apt in tne@ was the war cry of the protestants, The 
orchestra now being in plain view of the | ble folk-lore tea party. > upon by comment Cen suffticiently dwelt soldier Sang it as he marched to battle; the 
conductor, which also enables the men to Bup BRIER. § composer’s fid erat do as an instance of the martyr intoned it as he walked to the stake. 
a PO! deity to an ideal. The ter- Wagnuer’s disesteemed contemporaries, 


~ ‘The Mites was | ——Whata jam there wasatthe firat Symphor'l f mphony hawees Of the finale of the | Mendelssohn and Maverbcer had already 
’ 


lrector, 
: : oO St ol eG 
fre t with p lonwed plandits as be too k hearsal, Friday! and nearie every girl hate pnd urth symphony had uroused the keen sar- used it in the ‘Reformation Symphon 
i t ’ Ving =Galvin’s violets. Galvin’s Is the Only place in {0% andin ‘The Hugenuots,” but it pony 
ket the Victoria Regina. b 6 . u remained 
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frank, direct vigor. Ne doubt in a work of this | best if n t the best orchestra “in the v 
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A da ay , ers 9g-- rg ok 
8 of things, one wearies 
“sant fortissimo effects and longs for a less 
forcible expression of musical ideas. The 
-complexity- too, is not always pleasing: in 
short the “‘Liebestod” was to this as Hy- 
-perion to asatyr. Such music is too excit- 
‘ing and one begins to ask whether it is 
healthy. Of old, musi¢ was a sedative; let 
“us beware of making it a morbid or abnor- 
‘mal excitant. After hearing such a noisy 
“and furious instramentation, after being 
conducted from forte to fortissimo, and 
gpoms fortissimo to fortississimo, one feels 
ike asking with Emerson—‘‘Why so hot, 
Louis ©. ExLson, 


| BRP 
Tn 
* eon 


my little man?” 


_. MUSIGAL MATTERS. 
-Yhe Twelfth Season’s Sym- 
_ phony Concerts Begun. 


The Die, Bell ‘*Jupiter’’ Produc- 
“4 tion at the Globe—‘‘Fadette’’ by the 
: Mapleson Company at the Tremont 
_. +Boston Triumphs of Cyril Tyler— 
Note “and Gossip. a 


~ The concerts of the 12th season of the 
“Boston Symphony orchestra were begun, 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
last evening, with the most favorable au- 
“spices, the usual record of recent years,every 
seat sold for the entire season, having bee 

“made, | 

. The long continuance of this great musi- 
_Cabenterprisé, and the rapidity with which 
‘generations of concert, as well as amuse- 
“ment, patrons pass away, makes it desir- 
‘able tocall attention, atthe opening of each 
‘season of the Symphony concerts, to the 
“condition under which Boston has been 


able to enjoy the performances of a perma.” 


nent orchestra made uppf the best musi- 
_cians, directed by an able conductor and 
thoroughly competent to perform the most 
/varied and difficult repertoire of instru. 
mental compositions. | 


having, without tinancial aid of any sort, 
‘Founded, establishéd and maintained the 
organization upon his own ideas of what is 
best and most valuable to the cause of 


‘ St 94 ‘ 


are infamiliar with the earlier years of tne 
orchestra’s existence, and the utter tack of 


ane 


2 a 
peanay 


Bes 
Fastin 


. pastor maniose. 


“its effect made by 
_ fully demonstrated. All of the string play- 


. The Boston orcliestra is essentially a one- : 
Im institution, Mr. Henry L. Higginson | 


MUSIC The public-spirited | 
action of Mr. Higginson in regard to this , 
‘enterprise 1s often ignored by»those who | 
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no allowances are called f 
‘circumstances, the 


‘tion under hee condition © 
etn in estimating the merits 

Director. Nikisch -has had 
1s men in harness, so to speak, ae 0 
weeks, and in last evening’s work the 
orchestra was as complete in.its subjection 


to the director’s will as it was in the final 


concert of last season. 


It can be said at once that the perform- | 
ance of last evening showed distinctly the | 
results of the contro! enjoyed over the or- | 
ganization by its faithtul conductor, and | 
the audience were treated te readings of 
the works givey which must have filled the 
measure of anticipation of the most capt- | 
jous critic. ; 

lt will be remembered that a great many 


| exceptions were taken to the reading given 


by Mr. Nikisch of the great fifth symphony 
in his first season here, Possibly allow- 
ances should then have been more gener- 
ally made for the innovations introduced 


' by the new director, and possibly a greater 


familiarity with the ideas.of Mr.’ Nikisch 
and his treatment of the great composers 
have Jed to a.more correct estimate. of his 
work. Certain it is that, aside from the 
opening movement, which by contrast with 
the ideal interpretation of tne elder Dam- | 
rosch seemed somewhat lacking in refine- 
ment, the fifth symphony was given with 
well nich faultless grace, force and dignity. | 

‘Lhe beauty of the andante was all ap- | 
parent in the delightful performance xiven | 
it, and te brilliant finale was played with | 
grand effect throughout, | 

The excellence of the performance of the 
“Tristan” excerpts charmed all, and these 
numbers have rarely been heard under | 
such complete conditions as upon this oc- 
casion. 

“The Kaiser-Marsch’” made a_ spirited 
ending of the programme, and left the au- 


_dience enraptured with the pleasures of 


the opening concert of the season. 

The personal and artistic popularity en- 
enjoyed by Mr. Nikisch here in Boston was 
again very clearly shown by the ovation 
which attended his entrance and the 
hearty applause which followed the con- 


_Clusion of the several portions of the pro- 


gramme, 

. The new platform, planned by Mr. Nik- 
isch is the greatest improvement yet made 
in the hall, and the correctness estimate of 
the conductor bas been 


ers are now raise'l above the stage upon 
lightly built platforms, which add much to 
the effect of thése sections of the band, and 
the massing. of the wind players at the 
back in the rear of the strings solidifies and 
improves the tone of the organization as a 
whole. Next week’s programme includes 
Reinecke’s overture, “King Manfred” (first 
time in Boston); Saint-Saens’ concerto for 
pianoforte, No. 4, in C minor; Tschaikow- 
sky’s symphony No. 5, in E minor (first 
time in Boston), Mr. Carl Stasney is to be — 


the soloist... # Ney | 


r. Louis Svecenski, who as occupied 
with. Mr. Adamowski the second desk of 
the first violins of the Boston Symphony | 
orchestra for the past sevén years Will as- | 
sume. the position of first viela during the | 
coining season, SoM, , eo.) 


“—=The brothers Adamowski, looking. 
‘splendidly browned after their voyage over 
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The Symphony Concert, **’“ 
The twelfih season of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


‘were in evidence were Mrs. ) 
Cabot, Miss Rice. Mr. and a pyres 


‘Were missing. Among the”well Ktiown People who 
ears, Dr. 


. HI 
Sturgis, Mra. N. U. Walker, Mrs. Arthur Nitioct ue 


tra opened at Music Hall, last evening, 1n the presence | John Reece, of Longwood, Mrs Thomas Mack, Mre 
q . 


of a large audience. The personnel of the orchestra 
remains substantially the same as it was last season. 

There are some changes in the arrangement of the 

players, the most notable being the division of the 

String basses into two bodies, one being placed at the! 
upper right and the other at the upper left-hand corner | 
of the orchestra. There was a decided gain in the body 

tone under the new disiribution. Mr. Nikisch W&s ac- 

corded @ genial recognition when he first appeared. 

The programme was deycted to Beethoven and Wagner. 

illustrating musical art ia its Blrongest development 

and In its degeneration. The selections were: Sym- 

phony, C minor, Beethoven; Prelude and “'Love-de ae | : 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; and ocd Beethov on's: Daren Symp hony i Prel 
Marach,” Wagner. The symphony was read in a more and = “Love- Death’ 
conservative and a more satisfying manner 
than it has been of late} at these concerts, and though 
its performance was a little ragged now and then, 
and there was occasionally, something of uncertainty 
in attack, it may be justly urged in excuse, thatit was 
concert by the orchestra after & Vaca- 
“lon of some six morths, during which its mem-'| 
bers have not played together. 
selections were given 


Dana Estes, Mrs. William H. Prior, M 
Briggs, Mra. Lowell, of Newton, Mr. "Bee 
Mrs. H. W. Dodd, Miss Harriet A. Shaw, Mrs. 
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Seuson. 


’ oa 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra De. 


March of the same 
orchestra, materially 
season, but somewha 


composer, 


Cook, Miss Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis. 
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Bartholda Schlesinger and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. 


Langley 
Perabo, 
Will A. 
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he Symphony Orchestra Begins Ite 
; * i , M ih 


?t 
#4, 
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yo 
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ae 


gan its twelfth season on Saturday 
evening at the Music Hall with a pom 
formance of the following programme: | 


a. 
% 
4 


and from Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde,” and the Kaiser 


Ty 


it , 


to sound like musical platitudes, 


to seem more stale than does the symphony, which is Whilethe brass was as 


) some elghty and odd years older. The audience was ViOlently overblown, as it has been e er. 


Ea aes larg y, 
a D& €lee On earth to | 
 COngregate, to eit in 


_ 9 411 about, were th 
. @ruu 
'/@ the tunes, when there » they like fende 


} phere gs 


; noise; a 


| Salnt-Saéas; Symphony No. 5, In B-minor; Tschaikow- 


3 oe 


_ generous in its applause. The programme tor the next, 8ilce the present incumbent has had. the - 
| concert is: Overture, “King Manfred,” Reinecke (first | direction of the orchestra.» 
In the Beethoven symphony, which. 
was read without exaggeration and in. 
the strings 


time here); Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, In C-minor, 


sky (first time in Boston). 


The soloist is to be Mr.} MOSt reasonable 
Car! Stasny. pees 


played with much delicacy and a fine 
discrimination of the composer’s indicas 

tions, but the tranquillity, repose and 

refinement suggested by.the efforts of 

the strings was immediately destroyed. 

when the wind instruments came in. 

There was a lack of precision .at times 

eo | in the efforts of the players, aad the 

; 2 | wood wind was out of tune oftener than’ 

above every | it should be with such skilful players as" 
able people i sinh 


Beethoven g 
ple, includi 


compose the thi ke 
became > melt te to members of this dep 


| ndjabove ang | Ment, | page 8 to say, the first oboe of- 
n this respect. The eomposi-— 
the musical mrt amos” tions given being familiar ones oat ie , 
civahernoon sreas afr: ture of this opening cone ey aa 
’ . re oO 8 opening concert was | 
vastly better than for a long time: | j hi 
the pink of perfection in dress, and Sates net Ree i 


r. Roth was ever : 
-'| tor the rest of the seas 


abides 


& politely ¢ 
oved hands could m 
verybody fell to ¢ 
ch is a departure i 


ffective 


Next Saturday evening the 
err Conductor's stand orchestra will play ‘King Manfred” | 
the command @; concerto’ for. 
_biano in C minor, No. 4, by Sain t-Saens, 

Mr. Curl Stasny, chai- 


soloist; and Tse 
h Symphony in B minor, 

beauty, - Sven for the first time in Boston, 

present; Mrs. Jonn~ 40 interesting programme, — © 

being still on the other side; . .  Wapeey Diveweeee: 
minent figuresof the Rehear. | Oh Oe a 


many 
Opes Wende 
7 r 
And thus t bons 
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Mead Gronde sud tee) : 
h”), from *Iristan and Iso'de.” Wag- i. The Symphony Conc ave 
ner, and the Kais Fes ig Wagner... The twelfth seaso - h el _— | 

‘The conductor of thé ton Symphony ‘ n of the Boston Symphony Orcheg- 
orchester has all the advantages possible tra opened at Music Hall, last evening, in the presence 
in tueengagament ana control of his men, of a large audience. The personnel of the orchestra 

remaine substantially th Dana Estes, Mrs. William H. Prior Miss A 
any oe same as it was last season.| Brigga, Mra. J,owell, of Newton, Mr “Ernst Persus 

’ . rabo, 


and so no allowances are called for, under 
ordinary circumstances, the standard of There are h in th M 

er re some changes In the arrangement of the rs. H. W. Dodd, Miss Harriet A. Shaw 
players, the most notable being the division of the Cook, Miss Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis. a 


= 7 sale Were missing. Among the well k 
were in evidence were Mrs. Montgomery ere oy 
Cabot, Mies Rice. Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Higginson "Miss 
Freres. Mrs. N. U. Walker, Mrs. Arthur Nitkigch Mrs 
ohn Reece, of Longwood, Mrs Thomas Mack, Mre, 
Barthold Schlesinger and daughters, Mr. and’ Mrs. 


“to. oben Gorncar ke wWell.as to bygone ‘82 th 

‘times. But, spite of this tribute to the fit- 

ness of things, one wearies with the inces- 
sant fortissimo effects and longs for a less 
forcible expression of musical ideas. The 
complexity too, is not always pleasing: in 
short the ‘‘Liebestod”’’ was to this as Hy- 
perion toasatyr. Such musicis too excit- 
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perfection under human condition being 
justifiable in estimating the merits of its 
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ing und One begins to ask whether it is 


healthy. 


Of old, music was a sedative; let 


us beware of making it a morbid or abnor- 


mul excitant. 


After hearing such a noisy 


and furious instrumentation, after being 
conducted from forte to fortissimo, and 
from fortissimo to fortississimo, one feels 
like asking with Emerson—‘‘Why so hot, 


my little man?” 


Louis ©. ELson. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


-Yhe Twelfth 


| 


Season’s 
phony Concerts Begun. 
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The Digby Bell ‘‘3Jupiter’*’ Produc- 
tion at the Globe—‘‘Fadette’’ by the 
Mapleson Company at the Tremont 
~—Boston Triumphs of Cyril Tyler— 
Note “and Gossip. 

The concerts of the 12th season of the 


Boston Symphony orchestra were begun, 


under the direction of Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
last evening, with the most favorable au- 


Spices, the vsua! record of recent years,every 


seat sold for the entire season, having been 
made, 
The long continuance of this great musi- 


_cal enterprise, and the rapidity with which 


generations of concert, as well as amuse- 
ment, patrons pass away, makes it desir- 
able tocall attention, atthe opening of each 
season of. the Symphony concerts, to the 
condition under which Boston has been 
able to enjoy the performances of a perma- 
nent orchestra made upof the best musi- 
cians, directed by an aDle conductor and 
thoroughiy competent to perform the most 
varied and difficult repertoire of instru. 
mental compositions. 


The Boston orchestra is essentially a one- | 


man institution, Mr. Henry L. Higginson 


having, without tinancial aid of any sort, 


founded, establishéd and maintained the 
organization upon his own ideas of what is 
best and most valuable to the cause of 
music in this city. The public-spirited 
action of Mr. Higginson in regard to this 


enterprise 1s often ignored by those who | 


are unfamiliar with the earlier years of tne 
orchestra’s existence, and the utter tack of 
ostentation in the conduct of its affairs 1s 
not calculated to give the: prominence de- 
served to the citizen whe has so nobly es- 


timated his duty to his fellows. 

The programme chosen by Conductor 
Nikisch for the opening concert of this 
season consisted of the symphony in C 


Sym- | iu his first season here. 


| which attended his 
| hearty applause which followed the con- 
clusion of the several portions of the pro- 
| gramme, 


pertormanoss. Director Nikisch has had 
1s men in harness, so to speak, for two 
weeks, and in last evening’s work the 
orchestra was as complete in.its subjection 
to the director’s will as it was in the final | 
concert of last season. 

It can be said at once that the perform- | 
ance of last evening showed distinctly the | 
results of the contro! enjoyed over the or- 
ganization by its faithtul conductor, and 
the audience were treated te readings of 
the works given which must have filled the 
measure of anticipation of the most capt- 
ious critic. 

It will be remembered that a great many 
exceptions were taken to the reading given 
by Mr. Nikisch of the great fifth symphony 
Possibly allow- 
ances should then have been more gener- 
ally made for the innovations introduced 
by the new director, and possibly a greater 
familiarity with the ideas of Mr. Nikisch 
and his treatment of the great composers 
have led to a. more correct estimate of his 
work. Certain it is that, aside from the 
opening movement, which by contrast with 
the ideal interpretation of tne elder Dam- 
rosch seemed somewhat lacking in retine- 
ment, the tifth symphony was given with 
well nizh faultless grace, force and dignity. 

The beauty of the andante was all ap- 


parent in the delightful performance viven | 


it, and te brilliant finale was played with 
grand effect throughout. 


_The excellence of the performance of the | 


“Tristan” excerpts charmed all, and these 


numbers have rarely been heard under > 
such complete conditions as upon this oc- | 


casion. . 

“The Kaiser-Marsch” made a _ spirited 
ending of the programme, and left the au- 
dience enraptured with the pleasures of 


| the opening concert of the season. 


The personal and artistic popularity en- 
enjoyed by Mr. Nikisch here in Boston was 
again very clearly shown by the ovation 
entrance and the 


The new platform planned by Mr. Nik- 
isch is the greatest improvement yet made 
in the hall, and the correctness estimate of 
its effect made by the conductor has been 
fully demonstrated. All of the string play- 
ers are now raise! above the stage upon 
lightiy built platforms, which add much to 
the effect of these sections ofthe band, and 
the massing of the wind players at the 
back in the rear of the strings solidifies and 
improves the tone of the organization as a 
whole. Next week’s programme includes 
Reinecke’s overture, “King Manfred’’ (first 
time in Boston); Saint-Saens’ concerto for 
pianoforte, No. 4, in C minor; Tschaikow- 

| sky’s symphony No. 5, in E mninor (first 
time in Boston) Mr. Carl Stasney is to be 
the soloist. a ) 


Mr. Louis Svecenski, who as occupied 
with Mr. Adamowski the second desk of 


the first violins of the Boston Simphony _ 


orchestra for the past sevén years will as- 


sume the position of first viela during the | 


coming season. 


——The brothers Adamowski, looking 
splendidly browned after their voyage over 


the sea, had quite a reception in the foyer. 
of the Music Hall after the rehearsal, Fri-_ 


day afternoon. 


¥ 20d think’: 


abides fn 


ito Chatter. 


ean t 
hus the two most prominent figures of the Rehear. 


String basses iuto two bodies, one being placed at the 
upper right and the other at the upper left-hand corner | 
of the orchestra. There was a decided gain in the body | 
tone under the new disiribution. Mr. Nikisch W&s ac. Sena 
corded @ genial recognition when he frst appeared. 7 
The programme was deycted to Beethoven and wanwen | The Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
illustrating musical art is its slrongest development gan hess twelfth egeson wha Saturday 
and In its degeneration. The selections were: Sym- Poe ae ene Muss. Bau with a per. 
phony, C minor, Beethoven ; Prelude and “Love-death,” | formance of the following programme: 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; and ‘Kaiser- | Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony ; Prelude 
Marech,” Wagner. The symphony was read in a more and: Love-Death” from Wagner’s 
conservative and a more satisfying manner Tristan and Isolde,” and the Kaiser 
than it has been of late} at these concerts, and though March of the same composer. The 
its performance was a little ragged now and then, orchestra, materially the same as last 
and there was Occasionally, something of uncertainty season, but somewhat differently and 
in attack, it may be justly urged in excuse, thatit was much better placed upon the Stage, 
the first concert by the orchestra after a vacg- || Piayedin the conventional manner of 
“lon of some six morths, during which its mem- | the past three seasons, although at times 
bers have not played together. The Wagner with less roughness in the Strings. The 
selections were given their fullest effect, thougn Wood wind, however, still preserves the 
it must be confessed that they are beginning! CO\rseness concerning which so much 
to sound like musical platitudes, and, strangely enough,’ DAS been written in these columns 
to seem more stale than does the symphony, which js Whilethe brass was as boisterous and 
some elghty and odd years older. The audience was Vi0lently overblown. as it has been ever 
generous In its applause. The programme tor the next Since the present incumbent has had the. 
concert is: Overture, “King Munfred,” Reinecke (firat’ direction of the orchestra, ; 
time here); Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in C-minor, ) 
eee a ny wae hain 7. hs pire Tschalkow- bint read enn exaggeration and in 
pads ok ' Olst is to be Mr. st reasonable tempi, the Strings 
y: a fine 


| played with much delicacy and 
—: The fir:t Symphon discrimination of the composer’s indica- 
y rehea a 

Music Hall to over flowing witt “peal the reason filled 


| tions, but the tranquillity, repose and 
| ’ 
praia Lvaga clreles wh refinement suggested by the efforts of 
goes becation trie ne hd aged the strings was immediately destroyed 
where, duripg the ote autae when the wind instruments came in. 
Pree , poring over his; there was a lack df precision at times 
ple, inclant /in the efforts of the plavers, aod the 
wood wind was out of tune oftener than 
It should be with such skilful players as 
| compose the members of this depart- 
ment, Strange to say, the first oboe of- 
fended in this respect. The com posi- 
tions given being familiar ones call for 
no critical review. A praiseworthy fea- 
.| ture of this opening concert was the 
+; Short duration of the programme—a 
oe itisto be boped which wil] prevail 
ig FR otees or the rest of the season. Last season it 
r ti acest wate. was the rule rather than the exception 

could make it in point of | that the programmes were Over-long and 

ell to talking about the | tedious. Next Saturday evening the 


parture int : 
or’s at _ orchestra will play 


MUSICAL MENTION, 


The Symphony Orchestra Begins Its 


much larger cortinger t 
> : 
(bing elee on 


congregate, to eit in the 


‘themselves cf the ele 
elect; and in betw 
he eet were the rus. erg whoigo poe: aacere ane 
unes, when there ao any 
phere sacr .’ 


> While Mr. Roth w 
yish-tooking 48 when he first made bia ad. 


down b 
concerto for 


| 1 4, by Saint-Saens, 

actually pictur. a Carl pape apd soloist; and Tschai- 

udieuce, largely Owsky’s Fifth Symphony in B minor, 

€ pretty women than eve i on: 

Ho} admirable foils for beauty. z= Given for the first time i Bost nts 
més was not present; Mrs. John ADinteresting programme ki ee 


was not there, being still on the other side; WARREN DAVENPORT, 


In the Beethoven symphony, which > 


x. solliv’ , | 


| 
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|. Another story is fiving about that bears 
at the Symphony rehearsal. She fon this same Germatized tasve inonopoly, 
_ guessed that she was nour sishted. | is, desieed to give & concert, and tor aitine 

name of the book io k Weocens Ine. tions engaged at his own price 4 wé: 


- 5 he 
aes ; 
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mm girisare. She drovped her | Known {cader of the Symphony oreheskss to. 
keditup. I was awkward un- } assist. — Re PTATERURING 4 ree. meen 
ta a, all was “satisfactorily arranged “when 
Cieabecidered. ithis first violiii Rieked at ‘the intro: 
ck AO jduction of a certain composition by 
r, this time t | syoung musician w ose ability is well 
rel, It was ” ‘recognized here. “Was anything wrong 
ait though | about it?” “Oh, no, not atall; but if this. 
Pere ii ot ae. work eee ee china: Wedeee oF tk 
If everybody saw everything in samo Taiescinn quartet could not playa new Amer-_ 
“yea teataea lb joan piece without proper remuneration 
© as a siigar over and ubove the regular pric, 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The first Symphony concert of the new season 
had not altogether ap important program. A 


more noble symphony for an opening selection 
‘own? And this, too, when than Beethoven’s U minor could not ~— _ 
Be told constantly that one been chosen, but very PGE: RS was 8 yg 
ee he ae ucod as another— placing at the other end of the program | ‘ 
“what you say is just - right, noisy Kaiser Marsch, by Richard Wagner, whic | 
ree with it perfe tly,” style Of aTEU- contains, perhaps, the most irreverent and un-, 
mb. Now, I understand has, WA NSss one . scholarly arrangement of Luthber’s ‘‘Hin’ fest 
mete & 8 gush: os gg er paar ae alah se Burg” that a composer of any importance could 
ite page aepalan i a pe easily concoct. The enormous difficulties of the 
: 1 cade aconselt of arene a Tr d Isolde’’ voespeil and finale were 
snistic or “down” on somebo ly orother ‘‘Tristan an | fs 
wonder he ‘at the vey expensive auai- ably mastered, and the reproduction of the well- 
as wearing to the inexpevsive—well, | known _ scenes in the second act was broadly 
t pa | : eran 


ota relief to occasionally find 
ars that see and hear differently 


it was a Béethoven-Wagner concert, Mr. 
Nikiech would have shown exceptional taste had 
be selected instead of Beethoven’s No. 5 the 
‘‘Heroic Symphony,’’*as this master-piece was 
especially dear to Wagner. It would pe 
too much time to discuss the original ramggeb pr 
Mr. Nikisch’s leading of the Symphony, which 


oe a “s 
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hay ot “A er ad hy : 
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Hoists, go0d, bad or eren 

te 


. | becoming a conservator, and although aor vg 
Jan excusable roughness and lack of precis : he 
the performance of the opening fallegro re oe 

‘RO Symphony, the remaining movements wer ba 
6m Who | markably well played. The finale allegro - 
lace to | given out with extraordinary energy, strong 
cities, . rhythmical accentuation and telling power in 
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Hf an ca at PaO #h thie’ | Climaxes, and it was received almost rapturously 
! > . a ‘b : a3 wi . f tT” PE Pee 2% et by the audience. 


tant, 


_ THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ue 


The new series of Symphony concerts be- 


Neate S45 


gan with a programme of excellent and com-| 


mendable brevity, although so composed 
otherwise as to be rather exacting upon atten- 
tion and strength. It began with Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, which is in itself nearly 


enough for an evening’s hearing and necessa- | 


rily makes almost anything which can be 
placed after it appear weak and cold, unless 
this be some composition which makes a dis. 
tinct contrast by its levity and pleasantry. It 
was very well played, except that the scherzo 
was some degrees too slow, Mr. Nikisch 
keeping himself and his men fully in hand and 
reading the first movement —which he has 
been wont to exaggerate—without any ex- 
tremes of pause or emphasis. Here and there 
there was some superabundance of force, es- 
pecially in the entrances of the obbligati, but 


the men kept an even swing and were in en-| 


tire agreement. After this were presented the 
prelude and “Love’s Death” from Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,” which seemed rambling, 
inconsequent and indeterminate after the or- 
dered strength and Symmetry of passion in 
the symphony. The growth of sound, the 
elaboration of instrumental volume, the rest- 
less feeling and th 

thing not to be 

shown by Mr. 

rewarded with 

the distinctly 

have sustained 

music had it bee 

The only other 

march, which s 

splendor was | 

and perfect pict 

usual exciting im 


The rearrangement of the orchestra appears | 
to be a good one. By dividing the double- | 
basses between the two wings, their occasional | 
thickness and heaviness of compact tone will | 

€ relieved, and the wooden wind and middle | 


' 


Strings will gain by coming into the centre. | 
Possibly the brass may be found too resonant | 
In its new position, with all its mouths di- ' 
rected straight forward; but judicious man- 
agement could correct that. The kettle-drum- 
mer also comes nearer the middle of the rear 
line, where, let us hope, it will be easier to ' 
control his obstreperous disposition, The 
little platforms on which the orchestra’s semi- 
circle is built up are stained a pleasant red, 
and so is Mr. Nikisch’s dais, over which a 
great white fur robe is thrown, The pro- 
gramme books are to 
F. Apthorp, whose first specimen was as 
learned and light as an encyclopedia. 

the programme for tonight begins and ends | 
with a novelty—Reinecke’s ‘‘King Manfred” 
Overture, and Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. 
Between these will be played the fourth piano. | 
forte concerto of Saint-Saéne, the soloist | 
being Mr, Stansy of the New England Con- | 
“crvatory, whois a Strong and showy execu- | 


be compiled by Mr. W. | 
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_ The first of the Boston Symphony ¢ 

the season *92-’93, under thé directi 

- Arthur Nikisch, was given Saturday evenin 

‘Music Hail. There was a large aud ence, J 

‘Nikisch was welcomed warmly, an¢ . hearty 2 
plause followed each number of the pro yramm 
The programme was as follows: eS ee 
éymphony in © minor, No, 5... 0.) 6.00 sneer Beet hover 

orspiel and “Liebestod,” from “Tristan and I olde” - 
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_ The symphony was in its proper lace. When 
such an elaborate composition is hear , toward 
the end of a concert the | sated or: 
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preceding compositions.” 
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The symphony was read with sane and musi 
cal feeling, There was an absence of the th 
rical exaggeration that, characterizec the. 
Strife. ith the excepti an sasion, di 
of precision, it was fine] AS elias 
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orchest t. || now at the head of our musical art, Was + The new series of Symphony concerts be- Jem rnat.. Fi pei 

ew m. |} told by him to go and study in Munich or > gan with a programme of excellent and com- | : a a cers RES . 
| Leipsic for a while, aud then the Boston » mendable brevity, although so composed 


orchestra would glaily bring out the som- ) otherwise as to be rather exacting upon atten- ‘The First Symphony Concert. 
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| positions!’ Nothing can go in musical Bos- tion and strength. It began with Beethoven’s | 

ton without a German cachet, it seems. but hfth symphony, which is in itself nearly of the Season 
grow rusty from aver to me about this| the young composer 18 willing: to bide his enough for an eveniny’s hearing and necessa- | : 
whispered a ogg An agen oe Conirat- |. tine, and 60 eo ‘on: writing thusly’ te bledke rily makes almost anything which can be . 
pine gg yom at liberty to tell it yet. | himself, knowing that even Beethoven did or after it appear oa cold, unless : e 
Sea tats caws thet will keep and shower |) not finish his musical education by a few he en MPOStOn WHICH: makes n dis- Concerning the Arrangement of 


bp parry , tinct contrast dy its levity and pleasantry. It 
the youth with good wishes when it comes || studies in Munich! | was very well played, except that the scherzo 
out. . 


Another story is flying about that bears was some degrees too slow, Mr. Nikisch an Orchestra. 


- She was at the Symphony rehearsal. She | on this same Germanized taste inonopoly, | — » seag-slragaal nearness. > eg ood 
‘was studious. She read site| es sg pi and it is so good it deserves printing. Not tte 4 ont to exagger eat eithin ine = | 
des i held close to her F — : 

got in a book which she @ hundred years S60 & youtinfal att tremes of pause or emphasis. Here and there |>UNdry Appearances of J upiter 


‘eyes. I guessed that she was near sighted. there was some superabundance of force. es- 8 
‘The name of the book egg ype Me, tions engaged at his own price a well pecially in the shih cies of the obblizati, but In Opera. | 
was Hegel’s wpa tig She dropped her| known leaderof the Sy:nphony orchestra to the men kept an even Swing and were in en- | 
ee g + seo pally I was awkward un-} assist. The prosrainme was made out, and tire agreement. After this were presented the | 
“ewe eygeeeroian me, the cover, one of| al! was © satisfactorily arranged when prelude and “Love’s Death” 
eer a yeoigered adjustable affairs, fell i: this first violin Kicked at the intro- “Tristan and Tsolde,” which seemed rambling, the season *92-’93, under the direction of Mr, 
oe The name of the book was on the}, duction of a certain composition inconsequent and indeterminate after the or- - Arthur Nikisch, was given Saturday evening in 
cover, this time theimner cover. It was not | a young musician Ww OS® ability is wel —— Strength and Symmetry of passion in ' Music Hail. There was a large audience, Mr, 
‘Hegel. It was “A Little Game, With,” eto. | recognized here. “Was anything wrong | the symphony. The growth of sound, the ‘Nikisch was welcomed warmiy, and hearty ap. 
‘Again I thought “how wise Boston girls} gpoutit?” “Oh, no, not atall; butif this elaboration of instrumental volume, the rest- Plause followed each number of the programme, 
are.” work was played it would cost the gentie- tt s rong ia nena Striving av oom. iy 2 eon King as follows: pices 

| ——— 5 thrifty leader of the oan be Me tepseetaineds were splendidly | Symphony in © minor, No. 5....... or flat. 
Tr Seerrboads saw everything in the same | oad pb A apa ste sae ae ot tg ating shown by Mr. Nikiseh, and his peedeainn wild | orspiel and “‘Liebestod,” from “T ristan and Isolde 


on ; | aa: Wagner 
aecoerst” feht, and wens romarien ican piece without proper remuneration | egg: with long and warm applause. But | Kaiser- Marsch : Wagner 
oS ey ape aaaed ner rT re | over and above the regular price, © distinctly theatrical composition would | Pm 
would be painfully humdrum, arn | 


) ia have sustained itself better as expressive | The swmphony was in its proper place. When 
should ali die of inanition and munotony, THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. = pg had it been heard before the symphony, | Such an elaborate composition is heard toward 
: oe 1e Only . a” 6 . : 
In thisera.of gush and rush, when one is The first Symphony concert of the new season + pth bh work was Wagner s “Kaiser” | the end of a concert the music falls on sated or 
a “haat by the crowd in spite of one’s s Deas iene N marcd, which sublimation of massive tune and | dulled ears. Beethoven himseif knew this. On | 
| eign ape “gg m Bea a eo @nq had not altogether av important program. 4 splendor was led through with immense vigor | the third page of the first violin part of the He- 
_ selt, a u tae ed cues sotucuatid more noble symphony for an opening selection and perfect picturesqueness, and made its roic Symphony, which was published in 1806, i 
eigen abaats 2 at thi | too, when than Becthoven’s UC minor could not easily have | usual exciting impression. is this remark in Italian: “This symphony is | 
from onr own? And 118, too, liggate cael el ail mei ahd del | The rearrangement of th h longer than the ordinary symphony. It should 
wo sre to con y f | ak cele und ok tae anaainak Wie } to bea good one. By dividing the double- >@ Played atthe beginning and not atthe end 
‘opin i ~ ood a8 another— acing at the other e : | basses + 3 
P et . : re is just right : "i K: Marsch, by Richard Wagner, which pas es between the two wings, their occasional ©° & aa Weicans pi 100 late ie will not ane 
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1 agree with it perfe tly,” style of argu contains, perhaps, the most revere anc : be relieved, and the wooden wind and middle the hearer as the composer intended, for the fac- 
ment. Now, 1] understand that, unless one scholarly arrangement of Luther’s ‘Hin’ fest strings will gain by coming into the Sebire ulty of hearing will have been fatigued by the — 
r. 2 N : ¢ ; ; > *) . . Noo : j id 
Jails into ae gushing wliggs tr a3 eer 4 Burg” that a composer of any importance could Possibly the brass may be fourd too resonant preceding Compositions: 
the Symphony concerts, it is a criminal ~ ily cuncoct. The enormous difficrlties of the fats new position, with all its mouths di- : T) h oad wi 
‘tagonistic or “down” on somebo ly or other ‘‘Tristan and Isolde”” voespeil and finale 


| agement could correct that, The kettle P nt cal feeling, There was an absence of the theat- 
; , 2 . oti ° a 4 - i . ° ‘ 2 1 al i f sad 
for wondering at the very expensive audi- ably mastered, and the reproduction of the well mer also come ricai @Xageeration that characterized the per. 


| naa ally A ¢ S nearer the middle of the rear formance of Nov. 9, 1889, and provoked acrid 
nce submitting to the inexpevsive—well, known love scenes in the second act wus broadly ‘Ine, where, let us hope, it will be easier to : discussion, and, in certain instances, family 
tet that pass! The selection of soloists, interpreted. ; control his obstreperous disposition, The Sitlte. With the exception of an occasional lack 


yven-W: one Mr. yj ; of precision, it was finely played. 
ie saa? i As it wasa Béethoven-Wagner concert, I | little platfor rubs’ ‘" ; y playe 
Bee cee eee by favor. bus there. are Nikisch would have shown exceptional taste had , P ms on which the orchestra’s semi *, 


_true music lovers who wish there might be 5 j Circle is built up are stained a pleasant red, he chromatic groanings and moanings of the 


. . , : va ‘ y the . 
is» : ‘ee? be selected instead of Beethoven's No. 0 7 snd « ar ati 
Mo Soloists, good, bad or indifferent,.at any ‘Heroic Symphony,’’*as this master-piece was 0 18 Mr. Nikisch’s dais, over which a: music trom * Lristan” wee treated with wads 

. ; the orchestra and by 


from Wagner’s The first of the Boston Symphony concerts of | 


| . ‘onsume | 4 &reat white fur robe is th tial iati b 
- Ry concert Atall events, the wild ..no. to Wagner. It would consume © Is thrown. The pro- ential appreciation by 
 Bymphony of reap a phi especially dear to vi % ce eal Whakaoes of gramme books are to be com iled by Mr. W, Many of the hearers. But the constant strain- 
op 8 roves that ‘h time to discuss the g p y Mr. W. 

“patronage of the 12th season p too much tin oat deh Ye Mt ianae wile F. Apthorp, whose fret ; ing after effect ana the hysterical promises of 
“people go io these conce ts because they Mr. Nikisch’s leading O e Symp ABs e learned ri. « | “ specimen was 4S | the composer that are never fultilled seemed 
“ere the tashion, and not for the tine orches- fu prbervaure were be pi Pete eto a ae. The aeamean pay ong bia st ig gis tawdry after the noble work of Beethoven. 

ve TT heard at them. As Ww en the wot | are, rk 4a xen ' , : egins and ends * 

ite oat just begun, and soloists of tion several years ago. Mr. Nikisch s hare was hes . novelty—Reinecke’s “King Manfred” _ I believe that the Kaiser March was last 
the season , ju un, an becoming a conservator, and althoug lem te overture, and Tschaikowsky’s fi.fth symphony. heard ata Symphony concert in January, 188 
‘Startliog fame sre yet to come, it 18 sug- an excusable roughness and lack of procter : | Between these will be played the fourth piano. 22° Performance in six years is enough.’ ‘Th 
‘Bestel that Boston be given a chance to the performance of the opening failegro of the = | @ p 


orte . + .., Diatant galimatias, this combination of remin-. 
listen to artists with whom it is not Symphony, the remaining movements were re- ne Me ito of Saint-Saéne, the soloist iscences of “Die Meistersinger” and “Tanne 
Br | a ; 


|} >eing Mr. Stans of the N ) | 
pi : ; was =. e ew Eng!) - haeuser,’”’ which jostle constant! | 
familiar, that the orchestra ne who aig wen paved, oe y caeeay,” one | #8ervatory, who is astrong and ser caee ese is better adapted to coe circus ring than 
us ne i ace to given out w +r pomtant, the concert hall. It was that stu ‘a 
_, inlaap ld epelemette resident talent in thig | C!imaxes, and it was received almost rap ors 
. 2) — 7 


instance. And,2vropos of this, @ promis. | Y the audience. 
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No. 4, in C minor. 


’ 
(Andante maestoso). 


1892-98. 


PROGRAMME 
(First time in Boston.) 
The Pianoforte is a Miller. 


(First time in Boston.) 
Andante.—Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza.— 


Valse (Allegro moderato).—Finale 


OVERTURE, ‘“‘King Manfred.” 
CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE 
Allegro moderato; Andante. 
Allegro vivace: Andante; Allegro. 
SYMPHONY No. 5 in E minor. 


II, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, AT 8 P. 
SOLOIST: 
MR. CARL STASNY. 
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Boston Music Hail. 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


REINECKE. 
SAINT-SAENS. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
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other ise tk aly apts Ansale. feta ‘the 
ne majesty of the Emperor of araany.” 

A ay | a“ * 
<n rk » orchestra is now arranged so that the 
Sh ‘instruments of wood and brass with’ the 
atile instruments form a solid body directly 
front of the leader. ‘The strings stretch to 
@leftand the right, aad the double basses, 
fs Hinge the back of the stage and its 
ber sides. The grouping is to be com- 
1ended. It was thought in the eighteenth cen- 
y that the double basses, ’ceilos and bassoons 
gary t be dispersed throughout the orchestra. 
Rosseau quaintly expressedit, “It is the bass 
tt id peould Pree and sustain all the other 
p the players should hear it 
baliy.” mWe know how the celebrated orchestra 
ot the Dresden opera under Hasse was arranged. 
ine conductor was in the middle of the railed 
Space, seated before aclavier. Behind him was 
a@violoncelloas well as a double bass. ‘he 
irst violins were at his right hand in aline, The 
econd violins were on the same side, but 
@arer the siage. ne other’’cellos and double 
Dasses were atthe extreme ends. ‘The violas 
were between the first and second violins. All 
of the wind instruments, with the exception of 
ie trumpets, Were on the leit of the conductor. 
‘The ovoes were nearest the stazye and the bas- 
g00ns were Close tothe conductor. ‘Che drums 
coat trumpets were on raised platforms at 

sides. 
~ The famous chorus and orchestra of the Paris 
Bteervacory are arranged as follows: Sixteen 
sopranos and 16 second sopranos are at the 
Bit of tie conductor; at his right are 10 first 
tenors and 10 second tenors. Directly in front 
him are 10 first basses and 10 second basses, 
Lo the left of the basses, as the hearer taces the 
Stage, are 15 first violins; to the right, 14 sec- 
ond violins, ‘Lhe first and the second violins 
dace each other. Behind the basses is the harp. 
ahen come 10 violas facing the conductor. The 
n line is made up of 2 clarinets, 2 ovoes, 2 
ates, piccolo, 4 cellos” and 2 double basses. 
iebind this line are 4 horns, 4 “bass oons and 4 
*eelios. Benind them are 2 trumpets, 2 double 
basses, 4 ‘cellos and 2% doubie basses, three 
A bones and 2 double basses are next in 
’ cr, and the tuva and pulsatile instruments 

D up the rear. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONY 


SEASON 1892-98. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


I. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 AT 3 P.M. 


Ze 5 


PROGRAMME. 


REINECKE. OVERTURE, ‘“‘King Manfred.” 
(First time in Boston.) 


SAINT-SAENS ‘ONCERT 
AENS. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in C minor. 
Allegro moderato: Andante.— 


Allegro vivace: Andante: Allegro. 


~ 


No. 5 in E minor. 


Andante.—Andante cantabile. con alcuna licenza.— 
Valse (Allegro moderato).—Finale (Andante 


- MAaeStOSO). 
(First time in Boston. ) 


SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL STASNY. 


The Pianoforte is a Miller. 





i CO ANN PANPEDTe _ |Soldmarkisti-sensious! the © workineout is” 
THEATRES AND” CONCERTS. _ | tediously protracted, and the general impres- 
\ | 7 Yaw) sion tiresome. ‘Che waltz, which takes the 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. / place of the traditional scherzo (third) move. 
Ths presiativan of the burad symphony con- ™éent), shows nothing in its intrinsic character 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday a ge eum a ggg” a ry oe he ; 
itie, ‘was ae follows: place n &® symp ony. nthe finale, we find 
oven 7 ls aa Tschaikowsky at his old tricks again; here we 
Beeecke: | Ratt La hg ton waaatoren No.4, in@ have all the untamed fury of the Cossack 
mitior,  whetting itself tor deeds of atrocity against all 
ae ekomraky J was the cision 5, in E minor. | the sterility of the Russian steppes. The furi- 
na Neteiedhe's abcehsde snbank Hous da. <a re A psa Sm sounds like emg re so much ‘ 
one of those works which can easily stand in Seandy? te meee eee "dradieee Ga 
the first rank of Kapellmeister- Musik : indeed, ridiomeri until it aiteant} ad ets what itis 
it takes quite an enormous amount of musical tryin tn do Pal duannaions et a tremens 
Knowledge to write anything so good. Natu- raving and above all, soise worse confounded! 
rally, when a man like Reinecke allows himself Th rah ahs i 4 t] hol , ig 
to write as nearly in the Schumann vein as he | *2°1ns og vik cece ee y ibgioy a 
does here, he inevitably weakens the im- . ne nse oe OS Oe oe “eat the ace Ag $00'9 a 
pression produced by his work—if only from Seakeshaertsas cog je «! 4 ib gh wet hemiic 
the amount of water he puts into his (or Schu- Saint-Sasne’s fourth concerto oan hardly be 
mann’s)wine being the more easily detected. espe ven a level with hia second, in G mi. 
But, Kapellmeister-Musik though it be, it is ad- Sa hut # is aevenbitaa rt admirably writ. 
mirably well-written music; the themes are a wha http and deli htful work. Its | 
flowing and natural, if without especial singular ‘ a in the ap aterial nee 
distinction; the construction is stout and s t = ag stad og +3 4a cal h t 
finely organized: some clever passages in an oe “g tediherrg fis Se, ee Neat 
the workine-out just fall short of show- epth o feeling, t gives evidence of no little 
ing inspiration. Still, it must be owned |P0etlC ee yrs ose and beauty ; _ . aan 
that a commonplace man in the fine arts ne st dee Ws Is in w wonder Gf cima ce 
is,in general, a dangerous customer to count aire. wr Sinaieyh layed it creditably, with 
with; where native nobility of feeling is lack- [7 4 lf hi a r “ys if ith vs 
ing, acquired elegance of expression is not good a net ey Pe bags 
especially striking display of brilliancy or 


always to be relied on. A composer who has : 
not genius cannot invariably be trusted to have |Warmth of sentiment. But his playing was 


even artistic good taste. Reinecke could not niet gue derargy "He 7 bg d Hetb gens hand = - 
let his overture go without one serious blemish; Y sat ds DP 


' at the end. 
at one point he really allows himself. to get |, ea a 
worked up to red heat, and so lets himself |. +2e next programme is: Dvorak, suite for 


orchestra; Weber. aria from ‘Oberon ;” Philipp 
9 what second-rate men usually do when Scharwenka, symphonic poem, *'Friihlingswo- 
ey dare to throw off self-consciousness ren;” Liszt. a it} hestra, “Die Lore- 
he becomes downright vulgar. In that glow. |€¢: oe ene With orchestra, “. 
: nes downright vula os Una g ley;” Gade symphony in B-flat major. Miss 
ing apotheosis of a sentimental second theme, Viraine Juch will be thie atnaen 
near the close of his Overture, he well cuts his ber. 


Schumann and Mendelssohn moorings and ~ 

drifts into the vein of Flotow’s overture to SY ivi PHONY | 

aah The orchestra played the overture a 

bP Ss Arst performance in Boston) splen- Seats for Rehearsals and Concerts at Low 
Of the new Tschaikowsky symphony one | Fries for Season or Single Performance. An 


hardly knows what to say. Itis an immensely | ©2tY call will secure good seats at 

long and elaborate work, the first movement of C AS BA iN’ Ticket Office, 

which one might almost venture to describe as Young’s Hotel. 
mnasterly, Nowhere else have we found Tschai- | Telephone 1010. 

kowsky so thoroughly imbued with the trae 2tTA] 0 20 


. . . . - . AnMmanDPDanaaan She 
Spirit of symphonic writing as in this first move- : 
+ ary ya, only apparent blemish in which is REHEARSAL SEA 
lat the coda adds nothing new either in style 
Or essence, nothing that we have not already LO LET 
heard in the working-out. For elaboration, for | For Friday, in ee. i hall-61.00 and 
the amount of solid work there is in it, this | CONNELLY TICKET OFFICE, 
movement compares wel] with the first move. - ADAMS HOUSE. 
mene of the composer’s B-flat minor concerto; 2t[ A} 
ut it is less untamed in spirit, less reek. : 
Jessly harsh in itg polyphonic writing, ) SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 
less indicative of the composer’s dispo- || Floor—C 28, 29, 845; 1095, 1096, #35 374 Sa ado: 
"9 


: ; ; 260, #35; 371, 372, 378, 374, 375, 
sition to swear a theme’s way. through a B81. BBO BNG sor 398, 830; 462, 625 each. 
Stone wall. It is none the less evidently Slavic | Tickets unsold will be let on the day of the concert. 


in spirit, however, and is brilliant as it is | John R. Heard, 43 West St., 
stoutly built and coherent. The slow move- Theatre Tickets. Telephone versa 


ment we like less; the themes are melodious, | ..‘-* AEROS eR SE i 
if you will, but seem rather we 


ak and merely | 


ee 
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Carl Stasny, Soloist, at the = 3s, shih 

_ Symphony Concert. ChBracter.: $ 

ay, | In brig forward t:e Tschaikowsky sym- . 
ie | x | : ig 0. 6. oe Ef thinor, as eh 0: the ay 

Ai | novelties of the seaso. on this oecasion 

“Badette’? Pleases at the Tremont Oonducior Nikisch a aed most notable 


Theatre—‘‘Jupiter’’ Wins a Favor at _ were, wy! the yet gh gl ae dy aud Ae 
idl which is wort rt 
the Globe Theatre—Cyril Tyler : ortuy OL more tian @ Ssipyxle 


heaving. 
- Artistic Triumphs—‘‘The Fencing Chis masterly: musician is at his best’ in. 
(| M--ster’? Com'ng—The Park ‘‘Pops.’’ 


this his mg recent symphonic com:osi- 
on. ates it displays his Seta as a BA of 
tor the mo tern orchestr:, his r:re s tl 
_ Director Nikisch gave the Symphony), ;),,, combination of. instruments and his 
concert vatrons smple food for thought last | origi ality in producing effects which 
“evening, as’ he presented & progr mme o: charm ng a upen eras aut hi ar- 
ie. | ; ingot the work. T’s haikowsky to be sure 
a fe on all of which were unfamiliar tl his aperpolstion of the, tun 1 musi- 
to iocal musicia:s, '~—CaAl leas to b6 had bya stuty of his na- 
cit The overture to Reinecke’s opera, *Van- tional loik 80'' £5 but this source of meto- 
nae | | | dic .orms is so unfamiliar that his recourse 
' first hearing here. It is certainly an excel- | , His fifth sola sopeisty } the follow: 
vy ‘ : ) tie ern style. whi | IS movemerit. ine ante, andante crnta- 
Tent her pestbata geo eae re wy ah on bile, con alouna licenz, valse (allegro 
does not bear the imprint o agnerian || mo lerato) anil tinale (andante maestoso.) 
tendencies, the ideas \aving in some ways The composer has held to symphonic tra- 
the characteristics of Schumann in his |} (itious mainty in this work, the use of the 
tise lodi oul 1 valse inovem nt ip the place o' the usual 
_ elearest and most melodious mood, while scherzo being the most prominent depart- 
the seoring is of the Men ‘elssohn style. be {rom socopted forms. It is throug oo 
om ' 7 vy w &@ thoroughly 6njoyabie composition, and is 
The principal theme is of a beaut; well SO straiatitiorward in itsthemes n! their 
Worth the skilful development given it, 
“@0d the composition. as a whole, is ad- 
“Wiirably suited for the concert room. It | 
Was Playe with splendid effect bythe | 
‘@rchostra, and its merit was instantly rec” | 


Bae 
/ Ce ne ae ee mec 


deman ied to appreciate its full worth. 


m stery of the work shown by the orches- 
tea in Mr. Nikise.’s baton called out an 
unusual demonstration after each of the 
movements, 


Oenize and applauded. : For the concert next Saturday Miss — 


ES The piano concerts (or more properly fan- Emma uch will be the soloist, an? the 
tasia with orchestra). by Saint-Saens, No. 4, | 4 teat pais on lt be pyorak ¢ ate for or- 
ve ; : chestra, eber's aria trom “Oberon,’ 
aac minor, was the work selected by Mr. Philip» Scharwenka’s syinphonic poem, 
“Carl Stasny for his first appearance here | “Fruehlingswoge:’”’ (first time in Boston) 
"with orchestra, and the remarkable suo- reg song nant orchestra, Loreley.” a0 
“@e@ss" attending his performabce justified si Min at fare on tet i we rsh dia 

“his choies of it. Only a single hearing of | t 
me Soles of has been had bere, an! that ——At the second Symphony rehearsal 
Was so many years ago that the concerto | Friday afternoon, although less fully at- 
nyo practically a novelty. Itisanadmir- | tended on account of the holiday, there 


‘ably written work for the display of a pi- | , 
anist’s accomplishments as well aa @ most | Vere 2 2Um ber of new season subscribers of 


t meyer abs eonposition for all music lovers, *#e Society contingent who were notin town 
i. thas some “tunes” jnitthatservetheeom- forthe opening performance. Among them 


“poser weil in pupply ins themes entirely were Mrs. Lindall Winthrop and daughter, 
orthy of the skill shown in \ueitelabora- Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. Henry Winsor, Mrs. 


‘vel » a i ' 
24 arourh atlas action to nibs’ ok dalltone Roger Wolcott, Mrs. Templeman Coolidge, 
“wnusic ‘over, Cho composer has well nigh | Mr. Nathaniel W. Curtis. Miss Florence 


na 


¢ 
v 


Sxhaustet the possibilities of the piano in | Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Zerrahn, Miss | 


in.coucerto, and its por.ormance makes Gertrude Rice. Mrs. Geor is, N 

f Cor » orc , ‘ ‘ ge Lewis, Mr. and 

My eect is | ee even by the most Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, the Misses Fairchild, 

~ In his playin Mr. Stasny showed so | and Mr, and Mrs. Eliott Pratt, 
™ food points tht the concerto quite 
eaiily assume) eroat promiuene: in the 
eyening’s programme, and the opportunity 
)f0P » COTe'Cct OSti nace of the coucerto was 
BA y eAined in following hisreading ©! the 
yWork. He isa sivcalarly clear and iftell- 
yeeut interpreter of this brilliant French 
| Hposer, and the artistic fashion in which 
ormed the piano score of the von- 
Hstantiy Arreste Lattention and gave 
adh oa audience in sympatiuy with 
Mr. § any is a thoroughly well equinped 
Most, having not only a clear musical in- 

uta contro! af his instrument which | 
yes lim ay Savetoe his ideaso. the 

sition in hand iu the most lucid man- | 


To the Editor: 


our native and resident vocal artists ? 
Boston. 


development that little analytical stady is — 


It was plavedina superb style, and the | 


Soloists at the “‘ Symphonies.’ 


Ir is to be hoped that the soloist departm:1t Ff 
the Boston Symphonies will be as carefu | 
tended to as the other features. Why con!" | 
more encouragement in this direction be gi\ © ‘ 


ALFRED B. HO Li Is. 
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THE UNIQUE PROGRAMME 
OF SATURDAY. 


Every Number a Novelty and Greatly En- 
joyed by all Connoisseurs Present~-Fine Dis- 
tinctions inthe Musical Demands of Beet- 
hoven’s Time as Compared With Today. 


The programme of Saturday was one. 


made up entirely of novelties, and it is 
pleasant to be able to add that these novel- 
ties weré all worth the doing. Reinecke’s 
“King Manfred” overture headed the list. 
The hasheesh-eaters of modern music may 
declaim against such shapely works as 
much as they please, and may cry ‘‘Kapell- 
meister-musik”’ to their heart’s content, 
but such an overture is enjoyable in al- 
most every measure, and is a most effectual 
protest against the formilessness of 
much of the music of the present. 
It was in the main well played, and its 
combat and strife was not exuggerated in 
the reading. The brasses were not forced, 
as they were at the first concert, and the 
harp was not obliterated, but was some- 
times audible. The horn was insecure, as 
it was at the first concert, but made ample 
amends by superb playing in the last num- 
ber of the programme. The lesson of the 
work was that oneis not obliged to rush 
through the entire 24 keys in order to ex- 
Press passion, but can keep within the 
architectural lines and still present con- 
trast and emotion adequately. 

St. Saens’ C minor concerto was practi- 
cally new to concert goers, and also served 
to introduce @ new man tothe audience in 
its solo part. Mr. Carl Stasny had been 
heard in small piano-recitals in Boston last 
year but this was the tirst time that he 
essayed a large musical task before a Bos- 
ton audience. He succeeded even better 
than the previous recitals seemed to 
promise. His chief faults on the former 
occasions amid an excellent musicianly 
reading were a too muscular style, and an 
overuse oi the pedal. In this concerto he 
thoroughly curbed his strength, and gave a 
degree of delicacy and shading that was as 
welcome as it wasunexpected. Thesecond 
fault is not yet entirely overcome, and 
there were a few blurs that were caused by 
obtrusive use of the damper pedal. The 
surety of the player was commendable and 
the ensemble was never disturbed. Mr: 
Stasny’s record in Europe is a high one 
and he has played this very work to the 
Satisfaction of rigid German criticism. He 
was twice recalled with hearty applause 
which he deserved. The concerto is brill- 
iant in spite-of its many touches of gloom. 
{t is too vague in form, but présents much 


ingevuity of development, in fact in this — 
field, St, Saens may be regarded as the 


greatest of living French composers. There 
aré plenty of reminiscent touches in the 
first movement, and even Gounod’s 
“Marche Funebre d@’une Marionnette”’ 
came to: the surface too palpably. The 
final treatment of a theme of popular char- 


yr 


half development, half yariation,” 


IY. | was the most musicianly part of The work, 


_ Itis, however, not a concerto that one. 

grows enthusiastic over at a first hearing, 

| .Wehad Beethoven’s fifth symphony at 
the preceding concert, this. time came the 

fifth of Tschaikowsky. The works resem. 
bled each other onlyin the numeral; the 
modern tendency cannot be better illns- 
ted than by comparing two such works; on 

| the one side clearness, on the other turges- | 
cence; onthe one side rugged power, on | 

| the other frenzy. Yet Tschaikowsky ig a 

| Ssviendid example of the best side of mou. — 

| @rm musical treatment; itis the trend of 
| the entire school which is wrong; the. 
| suaviter in modo seems to be abolished; 

| Tepose in action is unknown, 

T'schaikowsky is a master of the orchestra 
_and of orchestral development. He lays 
on the colors with a sure hand, and his 

combinations are always interesting and 
sometimes entirely original. He draws 
royally from the folk-music of his native 
land, and this imparts a vigor and a charac. 
teristic style to his work that can scarcely 
be overestimated. It is one of the most 
hopeful signs in our present music, that 
some of the masters are beginning to draw 
fromthe great well of popular music, If 
was this custum that originally nourished 
the German school, and Luther, Bach and 
all the pioneers in the foundation of it, used 

| the folk-music freely. 

| This symphony is strong in its use of 

| folk-themes. But the musician since 

| Haydn’s day demands more than a mere 

_ Set of tunes, he requires that the melodies 

| presented shull be carried to logical after- 

' thoughts and conclusions; the themes may 
represent the emotional side of music, but 
their development must add the intellec. | 

| tual element, and in this combination of the 

intellectual and emotional lies the power of 

/ the symphony. And here we find the weak | 
spot of this work, the development (which 
is always chiefly in the first movement) ig 

, very prolix, but never so ciear as with the 

' older masters; the logic of music is not so 

| well represented as of yore. There is more 

| reliance placed on tone-color and on quaint 

‘ness. The first movement 1s intentionally 

| odd from first to last. A ghostly character ig 
imparted by weird wood-wind phases. The 
clarinet is used in the deep, or chalumeau 
register, and imparts a gloom that reminds 

| of the spectral effects that Mendelssohn 

| brought forth in the same manner in his 
Scotch symphony and Weber in-the incan- 
tation scene of ‘Der Freischuetz.”’ Every 
part of the movement is exciting in one wav 
or other; fierce use of empty fifths is made, 
and there is a revelry in dissonance of | 
audacious boldness; the bassoon is em. 
ployed (and it was excellently played) ina | 
march theme which at once recalls Ber- | 

| lioz’s famous bassoon figurein the *‘March 

to Execution.” Spite of the reminiscences, 
there is nothing like plagiarism in the 
work. So much has been done by the 
moderns of a generation ago, that it ig 
impossible to avoid occasionally tread- 
ing on their ground in the matter of 
instrumentation. Had the symphony ended 
with the first movement (it would then 
have been a noble overture) all might have 
been well, but the succeeding movement 
brought mure Muscovite gioom, and the 
last one added such a thoroughly Russian 
finale that the whole feast began to take the 
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ine he second movement. had been 
ided tye sombre tints of the first part, 


it was as well to use a waltz movement as | 


the third movement of the work. It is un- 


usialteause this in symphony, but since 


the waltzis the daughter of the minuet, 


; minuet is admitted freely into 
Be iicel forms, _ the employment of 
his rhythm is justifiable, and as intimated, 
itserved as agood contrast. The finale 
geemed almost akin to a Hungarian rhap- 


sody. It began with a slow and mournful | 


nti like a lassan, and then dashed 
Ocho wildly hilarious movement, as the 

racecar gypsy rushes into a k riska, The 
movement ned afrenzy that reminded of 
the men’s dance of which the Russian is so 
‘fond—the Kamarinskaia. Aud so the folk 
flavor was carried to the very end. It was 

too much of one school for a single hearing, 

and while paying all tribute to I'schaikow- 

pky for his deftness of instrumentation, 

While recognizing hisskillin the modern 
‘vein of development, his counterpoint, and 
‘the inherent power of his native music, one 
could not but find the atmosphere of the 
‘work heavy-laden and oppressive, and 
‘wish for the purer air of the older masters. 
The performance was almost a perfect one; 
a little more repression of the brass in the 
finale, and it would have been quite so. 
‘The conductor seemed to delight in the 
‘wild character of the symphony, and 
‘brought out the points with skilful hand. 
The woodwind played fineiy and had much 
“work to do,and the violins played their 
‘scale runs at the eud with wonderful elfect. 
Next Saturday the pendulum will swing 
back to the gentier measures of Gade. 


ny 


tou 
utnjost contrast inthe shading in order 
to @spiay its qualities in the best light, | 


i 


of tone-color in it, a work requiring the" 


ndled by the orchestra in its most 
Seta aycc rough and boisterous manner. 
The Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5° 
was first played in this country at the | 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts in New 
York under Theodore ‘Thomas’s diree- | 
tion on the evening of Jan. 8, 1890, and 
later in the same concerts, in March, 
say in the regular symphonic 
form itis nevertheless incoherent, lack- 
ing unity in the four movements. ‘The 
skill of invention is exercised through- 
out the work in the composer S well- 
known manner. ‘The orchestration is | 
varied and richly colored. ‘The themes, | 
harmonies, and rhythms are profuse and | 
characteristically displayed, being some- | 
times original and startling, and again | 
ordinary and dry. ‘The second move- | 
ment is by far the best part of the work, | 
the horn, clarinet and oboe solos in the | 
beginning of the movement, being de- | 
lightfully played by the first instruments 
of the orchestra, Messrs. Hackelbarth., 
Goldschmidth, and Sautet, the latter 
playing in his unrivalled manner. ‘lhe 
bassoon hasa neat bit of work later on 
movement. 
ores whole orchestra can be compli- 
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The Symphony Concert. 


} The cecond concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
pra, In Music Hall, last evening, was well attended. The 
Pprogramme was: Overture, "King Manfred,” Reinecke, 
Pwhich was new to Boston; Concerto for pianoforte, No. 
I In C-minor; Saint-Ssos; Symphony No. 5, in ER. 


minor, Techaikowsky, also new here, The overture by 
ithe Lvipsic composer, in common with all his muasic, 

ls pul iugeiher In a thoroughly musicianly manner, and 
}'s fauitless generally In torm and treatment; but it is 
/also, la Common witn all bis music, of the chapel. 
}master order, and has little, save its correctness, 
and its excelient workmanship to recommend it to at- 
p’ention. Kelnecke has wii en much and well, but his 
;music never has a trace wu: lospiration in it, and sug- 
|) ests (he industrious and geulal pedagogue rather than 
jthe tone poet; the skilled music manufacturer, who is 
pnever at a loss to say something.even when he has 
pHoothing to say. Whis overture is made with inflate 
Jcare; {ls jointe fic into each other with the closest exact- 
;ness, 1¢ is polished with a deft hand, and there is not an 
;20g1e lo 16 thet will not bear the most trying examina. 
ition by rule and equare, Hut that is all. it found the au- 

dience encouraging ly expectant, and left them unmoved. 

The Tschalkowsky symphony is & strong work in its 
)becullar way, vigorously Russian here and there, but, 


0n the whole, vot heavily marked bY national color. | 


itis scarcely symphonic in character, though it is in 
form. Dignit the lofty and the trivial, 
are Curlonsly, mingled in it. The firat 
‘allegro, Slavic harmonies are 
maneégue. 
graceiul, and is 
ation. out is 
alned, but the subjects are made 
composer ceases to show how 


min a new light. The andante | 


theme for horn 80lo, and the 
nately sensuous, but it has a 


(@re tickets for sale and for hire in every | 
‘n ; 
The movement, nowever, is direction; which, would seem to indicate that something | 
must be deducted from the credit we enjoy as a city, | 


are repeated until they al- 
but itis the most interesting 
The third movement is al 


4 Waltz, 


* are for sale within. 
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The symphony concerts are under way again, and 
there is rejoicing, especially among those to whom 
Fridays rank as red letter Gpy 3, because of their after. 
noons. The flurry over the auction sales of the season 
tick ts is yet fresh in the gencral memory, and the 
cager competitions and the large premiums paid for 
them, caused the rest of the land to open its eyes with 
wonder at the love of the Athens of America for music, 

, and Classical music at that; music of Brahms, and 
| Techaikowsky, and Dvorak, and other tuneless Offekys 
and owskys. And yet there is something in this con- 
nection that puzsles me considerably. It is that so 


‘Many of these Symphony tickets are Offered for gale 


In some of the papers I have seen Strings of fifteen or 
twenty advertisements at & time, whore purport is the 


disposal of these tickets. I see also a surprising num. 
ber of cards in shop windows, announcing that tickets 


The result is that I begin to reflec; 


whether the exciting demand for tickets at aucilon was 


owing wholly to love of music on the part of purchasere. 


‘Not only this, bat I have heard of a certain ticket 


speculator who went into the buying business to the 


extent of some fourteen thousand dollars on his own | 
account, and has found it somewhat difficult to dispose | 
of his purchaser. Of course thie, I have no means Of | 


verifying, and I give it for what lt 1s worth ; but from 


present appearances it would seem, after all, that the | 


mportant place among | 
those who contribute to the financial] s8uccéss Of the . 


symphony concerts, and they form no Insignificant 
element tn the halo of enthusiasm that surrounds 
ticket sales. Be this as if may, however, there 
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retty and delicate, and the | in which a musical frenzy in connection with symphony | 
: nd discreet Pinstrum is fascinatingiy piquant. | Concerts prevails to 20 phenomena) an extent,that season | 
‘ Since mented for the charming Bega and flercely noisy mov ickets Cannot be had for love or money after the sales | 
T . mphony Concert, “| tee. Manner in which Ps cabs et t from aad ake 4 a are over. Iam very sorry for the speculators who find 
id. f the Boston Peginning of this movement, bu delta and ‘themselves with so many expensive tickets unsold. If 
der sag enc lace at cae, Se ENG | BNORee Oe Aah eee, © ae f th . some Columbus to discover; there really be @ speculator with some thousands of 
Symphony Orchestra took place pi: ration. This latter can ~ M ct ae Worth the colebreticg. Epo week © dollars’ worth of ticketa on hand, I condole wth him 
‘Music Hall on Saturday evening. the playing of the band both be . ti je .t, urilliantly, and with fisowee especially. And yet, 
‘The following was the propramme: after the Andante, while the «inale + Wind instruments, these tickets that ther 
Overture, ‘‘King Manfred,”  Kei- forced to the point of distortion. > ar , mere on which a | posed of his stock Jone 
necke; concerto for iy No, Saturday evening Miss Kmma fai ea. Work in its Class, was interpret It is true that he may want prices for them that 
4 in © minor, Saint-Saens: Symp ony to be the soloist, and there wi h Pitt pesreé ae place them out of the reach of all but the wealthy; 
Wo. 5, in E minor, Tschaikowsky. I he suite by Dvorak and the B/ 0. aap doe mapiiiny. tb The pe that before he bought 
overture and the symphony were given : 9» 4.4, upon the programme, + cee certis: Sulie, Dvorak; It 1s scarcely open to question that were it not 
for the first time in Boston. The con- symphonic poem by Philipp 5e f Ad Syphon ee Scharwenka; ig for the speculators, the prices of tickets would not be 
certo has been played twice before, on wenka, “Fruehlingsorogen,” played for to be the soletees flat, Gade. Mi 48 on up to so high a figure. Rich people, of course, will | 
‘Feb. 14, 1878, by Mr. Johu Preston o ® | the first time in Boston. | 4 have the seats that they covet, at any price; but others | 
Harvard symphony concert, ri hy . tg WARREN DAVENPORT. — would be able to obtain them on more reasonable terms, 
K Schiller wi 6 H05- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. | SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
: ! Ir. for Saturday evenings, fron 
Henschel. On Saturday evening Mr é For gale, three, cones Lot Bane eee ide 


But here again is illustrated the old axiom which says: 
“Whatis one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ 
| iani d he Apply at 154 West Ches- 
Somes (Was thes Pianist and He |} hast. Price $20.00 euch." Ap Bs 
ised with clearness and elasticity, if terPark, = TuThS[A}] 018 
: all, Mrs. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. , Hechts, 


many unsold tickets for which he has pald cash, the 
, ond 3 : management finds itself with that same cash in pocket. 
almost at times frivolous composition. FOR SALE—Desirable seats, either side, sec atta a Sturgis, the 


. : ice reasonable. Address JOS. . Howard It is an 11] wind that blows nobody good. Nevertheless, 
He was aided in his efforts.bya Hine A. GALM, Miles’ Music Store ight oiteasraseiee ey : " Hubbards, the Bla It 1s none the less a pity that where so many real music 
‘Miller grand, and was warmly ap- fF STA) iL navtceeange ALTE diac . lovers in moderste cireumstances would be happy to 
plauded and recalled. . ae ee attend the concerts, s0 many tickets should be lying 
The accompaniment of the orchestra , Idle. Still, that fact does not detract from the specu- 


lator as a prominent music patron in a music centre. 
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Louis C, ELSon, 
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The higher the sums that are paid for tickets, the more 
it enables the projector of these concerts to meet their 


Rogerses, ‘expenses; and if the speculator finds himself with so 


he piano 
not with exceeding brilliancy, t 
toait of Saint-Saens’s commonplace and 
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‘gontrapuntal touches, ho 
Maaiations of the chief theme of the second 
movement (nobly played by the first Rexe) 
‘andinthe coda of the finale. After the 
sadness of the second movement had been 
added to the sombre tints of the first part, | 
Gt was as well to use a waltz movement as 
the third movement of the work. Itis un- 
ustial to use this in symphony, but since 
the waltzis the daughter of the minuet, 
and the minuet is admitted freely into 
classical forms, the employment a 
this rhythm is justifiable, and as intimatec : 
itserved as agood contrast. The finale 
seemed almost akin to a Hungarian sy ag 
sody. It began with a slow and mournful 
introduction, like alassan, and then dashed 
of into a wildly hilarious movement, as the 
Hungarian gypsy rushes into a Friska, The 
movement had a frenzy that reminded of 
the men’s dance of which the Russian is so 
fond—the Kamarinskaia. Aud sothe folk 
flavor was carried to the very end. It was 
too much of one school for a single hearing, 
and while paying all tribute to I'schaikow- 
sky for his deftness of instrumentation, 
while recognizing hisskillin the modern 
vein of development, his counterpoint, and 
the inherent power of his native music, one 
could not but find the atmosphere of the 
work heavy-laden and oppressive, and 
wish for the purer air of the older masters. 
The performance was almost a perfect one; 
@ little more repression of the brass in the 
finale,and it would have been quite so. 
The conductor seemed to delight in the 
wild character of the symphony, and 
brought out the points with skilful hand. 
The woodwind played finely and had much 
‘work to do,and the violins played their 
scale runs at the eud with wonderful effect. 
Next Saturday the poverony 3 guy swing 
entler measures of Gade. 
es Louis UO, ELSon. 
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THe Symphony Concert. \) yy. 

The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took place at the 
Music Hall on Saturday’ evening. 
‘The following was the programme: 
Overture, “King Manfred,’’ Rei- 
necke; concerto for pianoforte, No. 
4 in C minor, Saint-Saens: Symphony 
No. 5, in E minor, Tschaikowsky. The 
overture and the symphony were given 
for the first time in Boston. . 
certo has been played twice before, on 
Feb. 14, 1878, by Mr. John Preston aut a 
Harvard symphony concert, and on Feb. 
15, 1882, by Mme. Schiller with the bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Henschel. On Saturday ever.ing Mr. 
Carl Stasny was the. pianist and he 
played with clearness and elasticity, if 
not with exceeding brilliancy, the piano 
part of Saint-Saens’s commonplace and 
almost at times frivolous composition. 
He was aided in his efforts bya fine 
Miller grand, and was 
plauded and recalled. 


The accompaniment of the orchestra : 
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The Symphony Concert. 


varthte the work of the skilled but mot . 
inspired musician, with hardly a touch 
of tone-color in it, a work requiring the 
utmost contrast inthe shading in order 
to @splay its qualities in the best light, 
was handled by the orchestra in its most 
approved rough and boisterous manner. | 
The Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5° 
was first played in this country at the : 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts in New 
York under Theodore Thomas’s direc- 
tion on the evening of Jan. 8, 1890, and } 
later in the same concerts, in March, | 
sarc in the regular symphonic | 
form it is nevertheless incoherent, lack- | 
ing unity in the four movements. ‘The 
skill of invention is exercised through- | 
out the work in the composer Ss well- : 
known manner. ‘The orchestration is | 
varied and richly colored. ‘The themes, 
harmonies, and rhythms ae ge = 
-acteristically displayed, being s e- 
rrp 1 and startling, and again | are curlomiy esas qulgarity, 
ordinary and dry. ‘The second move- | allegro, when lis win eeely 
ment is by far the best part of the work, comes essentially Schumanee . 
I warin 
nia aie. ar tae pot ben age ra | treated rd ‘te orchestrating ii ont Is beautifull 
lightfully played by the first instruments 
of the orchestra, Messrs. Hackelbarth. 
Goldschmidth, and Sautet, the latter 
playing in his unrivalled manner. The 
bassoon hasa neat bit vf work later on 
the movement. | 
The whole orchestra can be compt!- 
mented for the charming and discreet 
manner in which. it played the 
beginning of this movement, but from 
the Piu mosso on all was exagge- 
ration. This latter can be said of 
the playing of the band both before and 
after the Andante, while the x inale was 
forced to the point of distortion. Next 
Saturday evening Miss Kmma Juch is 
to be the soloist, and there will be a | 
suite by Dvorak aud the Bf Symphony | 
of Gade upon the programme, besides a | 
symphonic poem by Philipp Schar- | 
wenka, “Fruehlingsorogen,’”’ played for 
ime in Boston. 
cacao WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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front 
le, three seats for Saturday evenings, | 
site cf senved neceay on Mig Ce tea eee an 
: ice 00 each. 
ce rark. 5. TuTh CAN 018 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
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LE—Desirable seats, either side, secon 

whlenn "eae row. Price reasonable. on Na JOS. 

A. GAHM, Miles’ Music Store, 13 West street. 18 
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tra, in Music Hall, last evening, 


Se ee; 


which was new to Boston; Concerto for 
4, ln C-minor; Salnt-Sstos; 


minor, Tschaikowsky, 
the Leipsic Composer, 
Hs put ivgeiher tn a th 
1s fauitless gene 

jalso, 


Symphony No. 5, in 
also new her 


eatment; 


Ch and well, 
lospiration in it, 


yoever at a loss to buy 
nothing to say. ‘This 
Care; {ls jolmte fli into 
ness, li is polished with 
angle lo lt thet will not 
tion by rule and 
dience encouragingly expectant, and left them unmoy 
The Techaikowsky symphony is 
pecullar way, vigorously Russian here and there, 
on the whole, pot heavily marked DY national co 


Overture is made With 


a deft hand, 


the lofty and 
mingled in it. 


The third movement is 
yet pretty and dell 
here ig 


means needs 


ud =the discovery mad 
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Worth would hardly 


(.' vrilllantly, and with fine richness of tone color. 
)wind Instrumente, especially the first horn and 
Be Vere tax 1 


bho playea neatly, 
ng effect. 


harwenka; 


‘“‘Loreley,” Liszt 
Gade. 
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Setters 


The cecond concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


was weil attended. The | tick: ty 
programme was: Overture, "King Manfred,” Reinecke, 


planoforte, No. them, 


The overture by and 
in Common with all his music, | 
anly manner, and 

but it is 8nd owskys. 

of the chapel. 

(8 correctness, 
recommend It to at- 
but his In some of the papers I have seen 
and sug- 
al pedagogue rather than 
Ubic manufacturer, who is 
something.even when he has. ber of carda in shop wind 
inflal‘e 
each Other with the closes Xact- 
and there 4 eee whether the exciting 

bear the must trying examina. 
equare, Dut that is all. it found the au- 


& strong work in itg ®Peculator who went into the 


& must be deducted from the 
4 


and the 
Piquant. , Concerts prevails to so phen 
ent, with | 


bi there rea 
the celebrating. The work was played, through. | @0llars’ 
The especially. And yet, 


“Oberon,” Weber; them. 
Miss Emma Juch is 


~ attend the concerts, s0 many tickets should be 


etree mentite 
OYNICIS MS. Sat 
The sympbony conceris ar 


Fridays rank as red letter py 3, 
noons. The flurry over 


Is yet fresh in the gencral 


cager competitions and the large premiums 


EK- | wonder at the love of the Athens of America f 
Classical music at that; 


_Tachaikowsky, 
And yet there is something 
nection that puzsles me considerably. 
many of these Symphony tickets are cffa 


twenty advertisements ata time, 
disposal of these tickets. 


are for sale within. 


demand for tickets at auci 
Owlng wholly 


“Not only this, bat I have heard of 


| account, and has found it somewhat difficult to 
of his purchaser. Of course thie, 
verifj ing, 


that the | 
e€ among 


and they form no Insignificant 
enthusiasm that surrounds 

Be this as it may, however, there 
every 
m to indicate that something | 
credit we enjoy as a city, | 
1n which a musical frenzy in connection with symphony | 
omenal an extent,that season 
tickets cannot be had for love Or woney after the sales 
I am very sorry for the speculators who find 
8 with 80 many expensive tickets unsold. If 
lly be a speculator with some thousands of 
worth of ticketa on hand, I condole with him 
if there be the wild cravirg tor 
first | these tickets that there 1s sald to be, I cannot under. 
not have disposed of his stock long 
t prices for them that | 


for sale and for hire in 


J 


stand why he should 
It is true that he may wan 


place them out of the reach of all but the 


wealthy; 


but he should have thought of that before he bought 
It is scarcely open to question that were it not 


> for the speculators, the prices of tickets 
run up to so high a figure. 
have the seats that 
, Would be able to obtain them on more reasonable terms, 
But here again is illustrated the Old axiom which says: 
“Whatis one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ 
The higher the sums that are paid for tickets, the more 
It enables the projector of these concerts to meet their 
expenses; and if the speculator finds himself with so 
many unsold tickets for which he bas paid cash, the 
management finds itvelf with that same cash In pocket. 
It is an il] wind that blows nobody good. Nevertheless, 
it Ia none the Jess a pity that where so many real music 


would not be 
Rich people, of course, will 


__. lovers in moderete clreumstances would he happy to 


lying 
from the epecu- 
music centre. 


idle. Still, that fact does not detract 
lator as a prominent music patron ina 


a Lo 


are under way again, and 
there is rejoicing, especially among those to whom 
because of their after. 
the auction sales of the season 
memory, and the 
paid for 
Caused the rest of the land to open its eyes with 
or music, 
music of Brahms, and 
and Dvorak, and other tuneless offekys 
In this con- 
It Is that so 
red for sale 
Strings of fifteen or 
whoee purport ig the 
I see also a surprising num. 
OWS, Announcing that tickets 
The result is that I begin to reflec, 
lon was 
to love of music on the part of purchasere. 
& certain ticket 
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but, ; ©xtent of some fourteen thousand dollars on b 
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 Thep was particularly interest- 
ing from the element of novelty it ce 
‘tained, and entertaining probably as es 3 | 
from the excellent intervretation of the 
\bers as from their quality. | au 
sinecke’s overture ls a sober ior ope 
tion, opening with peculiar passages playe 
‘by the brasses and wood-winds alternately, 
and well played they were, too, last even- 
ing, and ending with a tumultuous finale. 
‘The ditticult sustained nieasuresin u on 
ihe E strings by the violins were ad- 
irably éxecuied, and were perbaps the 
‘most pronounced and original feature of tiie 


_ Mr. Stasny was fully equal to the digital 
dexterity required for the $e hag mo Re 
‘the Saint-Saens number, which bristles 
“with ornamental! work. 

ca i ag brilliant. performance, and the 
pianist gave the “tricksy” concerto with 
rs, artistic color and dash. b nee 
- “Tschaikowsky’s Slavonic symphony be 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


To the Editor: 

Is the Boston Symphony Orchestra to make a 
provincial tour this season ? If so, in what places 
will it appear ? - 

Indianapolis, Ind. k S HI. 

(It is scarcely likely that New York and Philade! 
phia would relish the idea of being classed amon 
provincial cities, The Orchestra will give ten co 


certs in the Cambridge suburb of Boston: six in| 


Providence, R.I. ; four in Worcester, Mass. ; ten i 
Brooklyn ; and five each in New York, Philade! 
phia, and Baltimore.) 


+ WM Saint-Saens......Concerto 


| Uously void ot art; 


MUSK. 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme performed at the second con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Music 
gall last evening was as follows: 


, 
Cow ue 


1NCCKE...++++++0000+-++- Overture, “King Manfred” 
for pianeforte 


No.4 in C minor 
schaikowski.......e... - Symphony No.5in E minor 


# Mr. Apthorp, in his Symphony programme 
Snotes, is correct when he Says that Karl Reinecke, 
gthe composer, “has never risen above the second 

ank.” Any well informed musician will endorse 

his estimate of the genial and studious Kapell- 
| Meister at Leipzig: the unrivaled performer of 
_ Mozart's sonatas, concertos, etc.; the prolific or, 
figuratively speuking, garrulous composer com- 
pared with whom there are thousands of musi- 
cians his superiors today whose knowledge of 


what really constitutes musica] composition will 
not permit them to compose. Then wherein is 
the artistic consistency of performing Mr. 
Keinecke’s music ata symphony concert given by 
in orchestra of world wide reputation—an orches- 
tra that is pre-eminently ‘“tabove the second rank.” 
Mr. Reinecke may be all the greater musician for 
baving produced a very large number of mediocre 
overtures. sonatas, ete.; but the principle that 
one good tune is worth a dozenbad Overtures is an 
artistic one. What true art is is simply a question 
of quality, 
Reinecke’s overture “King Manford’ is conspic- 
sender is feminine: it has many notes, but little 
music; it is a chatterbox kind of overture, having 
i plausible refinement, purity and dignity not at 
Its basis but simply in the imagination of the 
Composer, Again we ask why should Mr, 
Nikisch have musie performed at the symphony 
concerts that is by a “composer who has never 
risen above the second rank”? 
|. Then followed the fourth concer 
by Saint-Saens, After the fir 
leaves 
the ¢ i 
by 


it is an artificial work; its | 


g effort; 


y,” 


and yet wit 
in the other dir 
- by no means a pianissimist. 
a fine intellectual] grasp of the music, a remark- 
ably pliant, interesting and facile technique and 
held the interest of his listeners for every bar. 
Mr. Stasny’s performance was the 
of the concert. Ofthe Tschaikows 
Which was beurd for the first tim 
more can scarce 
to with ¢ 


ction, for he is 
He exhibited 


due appre- 
which nowadays begets 
any composer who arp 


_ transcendent in the dema 
| a8 & Modern 7 baggy, 
The musicjgis highly spiced, throughout sen- 


suous and exciting. The com oser is plainly 
eclectic whose aim is to 


vestiure which shall be j 

ter both externally and j 

music yet it is by no me 

#0 much romanticism it ej 

or makes him long for a fresher, 

phere; quite the revers. He reve 

color and the language of his 

all times glowing and brilliant. 

ments the valse makes the m 

Pleasing imprsssion. It is fluent 

ous, yet always refined j 

altogether as unique a masterpiece as has yet ap- 

peared in a modern Symphony. The erformance 
of the work was uncommon] creditable to Con- 

ductor Nikisch and the ore estra, and the most 
tyrannous demands of the Symphony were so fully | 
om lt with that it seemed as 1 ough he had | 


firmly inspired the musicians with an ability to 
render it. ©. i. C. 
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Boston patrons of thelsymphony concerts 


is in juxta- 
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“who were unsuccessful in obtaining seats 
v ould enjoy, for contrast and novelty, at- 
it ding the sale of seats for the Providence 
“series, which ovens tomorrow. O’Connor’s 
“new flower store, where the sale is to be 
“held, is to have a passageway of palms and 
Ms e} ns; through which the weary purchaser 
will wend his way, to be refreshed by their umbers, 
odor and aglimpse of Mr. Ellis surrounded | as a 
*bY 10ses and symphony tickets. The con- | ee 
‘eerts will be xiven monthly on Wednesday 
evenings, and brilliant audiences will be 
| ‘ I ) attendance. , 
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's Orchestra Presents 
ae ‘Musical Novelties. 

5 . Nikisch offered twocompositions new 
"ey at the symphony concert last 
evening at Music Hall, Reinecke’s overture, 
“King Manfred,” and Tschaikowsky’s sym- 


hony No. 5 in E minor. 
ai addition to these numbers Mr. Carl 
Stasny was heard - Saint-Saens’s concerto 

j inor. 
Noo ean me was particularly interest- 
ing from tie element of novelty it Cot | 
tained, and entertaining probably as mus A | 
froin. the oy ootange ‘ap pel’ i aa Oo 

as from their 4 

Miisinecke's overture Is a sober compen 
tion, opening with peculiar passages bisy¢ 
by the brasses und wood-winds alternately, 
and well played they were, too, last oven- 
ing, and ending with a tumultuous finale. 

The ditticult sustained measuresin unison 
on the E strings by the violins were a 
mirably executed, and were perhaps t 16 
most pronounced and original featureof tie 
work, eiténs 

y, Stasny was fully equal to the digi 
aiescrite Roneited for the er enrrnae OF 
the Saint-Saens Bamect. which bristles 

amenta!l work. 
Wenn a brilliant performance, and =e 
pianist or pag a tl oem ’ concerto wit 
is or and dash. 
Piachalkow sky's Slavonic symphony bears 
the stamp of strong, etiective and, often to 
musical ears, harsh originality. 

Lhe whole composition is elaborately 
worked out,and departs somewhat from 
the prescribed symphonic form, a waltz 

| movement reviacing the scherzo form. | 

Contrasting themes are used, and mary 
of the erect are dissonant and typical of 

re apd energy. : 
Pine work of the orchestra. was very fine. | 
The piccolos and clarinets fairly shrieked : 
out the weird, aliegro vivace, and the swing: | 
ing waltz measures were delicately given | 
by the strings. 
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he hal! was filled, and the audience was | 


enthusiastic. 

The concert programme for Friday and 
Saturday will be Dvorak’s suite for orches- 
tra; aria from “Oberon,” Weber; sympho- 


nic poem “Fruehlin swogen,” Philip 
charwenka; 


song with orchestra, *Lvure- 
ey,” Liszt, and Gade’s symphony in B flat 
major.~Miss Emma Juch will be the solo- 
ist. 


Boston patrons of theisymphony concerts 
who were unsuccessful in obtaining seats 
would enjoy, for contrast and novelty, at- 
tending the sale of seats for the Providence 
series, Which opens tomorrow. O’Connor’s 
new flower store, where the sale is to be 
held, is to have a passageway of palins and 
ferns, through which the weary purchaser 
will wend his way, to be refreshed by their 
odor and a glimpse of Mr. Ellis surrounded 
bY 108es and symphony tickets. The con- 

» Herts will be riven monthly on Wednesday 
evenings, and brilliant audiences will be 
in attendance. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


To the Editor: 

Is the Boston Symphony Orchestra to make 
provincial tour this season ? If so, in what 
will it appear ? - 

Indianapolis, Ind. J. Hint, 

(It is scarcely likely that New York and Phi!ac 
phia would relish the idea of being classed a) 
provincial cities, The Orchestra will give ter 
certs in the Cambridge suburb of Boston :- 
Providence, R.1. ; four in Worcester, Mass. - 
Brooklyn ; and five each in New York, |}: 
phia, and Baltimore. ) 
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jcert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Music |, 


the composer, “has never risen above the second 


lation to each other 
| ‘*appear” trusti 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


j Snlaccia 

The programme performed at the second con- aidiien alee 
pianist of the Ch 
plays fortissimo, 
affectation in th 
~ by no 

a fine int 

ably pliant, i 

held the inte 

Mr. Stasn 

of the e 


and seldom 

the slightest 

» for he is 
He 


Hall last evening was as follows: 


‘Overture, “King Manfred” 
rto for pianeforte 


No.4 In C minor 
BChalkowskl...cceccece »Symphony No.5inE minor 


Mr. Apthorp, in his Symphony programme 
notes, is correct when he says that Kar} Reinecke, 


Saint-Saens......Conce 


every bar. 

hief triumph 

ki symphony, 

first time in Boston, | 

An that it was listened 

ration by musicians ip 
with all 


rank.” Any well informed musician will endorse 

his estimate of the genial and studious Kapell- the audi 
meister at Leipzig; the unrivaled performer of ciation of the difficulty wh 
oncertos, etc.; the prolific or, | 82Y composer who aspires 
figuratively speaking, garrulous cp transcendent in the demand 

SE eMENETY SDCuKInNg, gi + composer com- | as 4 modern symphony. 

pared with whom there are thousands of musi- The musicjis bighiy spiced, 
clans his superiors today whose knowledge of suous and exciting. The eee 
What really constitutes musical composition will i eee ae nt lo give his 
not permit them to compose. Then wherein is Me vane Pha tn “ oie Keepi 
the artistic consistency of performing Mr, | t¢T both externally and interna! 
Keinecke’s musie¢ ata symphony concert given by 


music yet it is by no means go 
in orchestra of world wide reputation—an orches- | #° much romanticism ft either 
tra that is pre-e miinentiv “above the 


second rank,” | OF makes him long for a freshe 

Mr. Reinecke may be all the greater musician for | Phere; quite the revers, He revels in lnstrumetnal 
baving produced a very large number of mediocre | CO/or and the language of his orchestration {s at 
overtures. sonatas, ete.: but the principle that all times glowing and brilliant. Of all four move- 
one good tune is worth a dozenbad overtures is an} Ments the valse makes the most unqualifiedly 
artistic one. What true art is is simply a question pleasing imprsssion, It is fluent, fresh and vigor- 
of quality. ous, yet always refined in its rhytums, and is 

Reinecke’s overture « altogether as unique a masterpiece as has yet ap- 
uously voidot art; it is an peared in a modern Symphony. The performance 
sender is feminine; it has many notes, but little Of the work was uncommonly creditable to Con- 
music; it is a chatterbox kind of overture, having uctor Nikisch and the orchest 
 Pausibie refinement, purity and dignity not at 'Yrannous de . 
iis basis but simply in the imagination of the Complied with that it see 
wy Poser. = Again we ask why should Mr, firmly inspir 
Nikisch have music performed at the symphony Tender it. 
voncerts that is bya “composer who has never 
risen above the second rank”? 
_ Then followed the fourth 
/) Saint-Saens, After 
leaves the impression of 


ence and doubtless 


Mozart's sonatas, ec 


throughout sen- 
seris plainly an 
great work an in- 
ng with its charac. 
ly. Itis romantic 
stimulated that like 
weariles the Jistner 
r, h@althier, atmos- 


King Manford’ is conspie- | 


artificial work; its 


8n ability to 
Ue Be ©, 


‘The Second of the Boston 
wrnal nn 
Symphony Concerts, 


concerto in C minor 
the first movement which 
| only being preparatory to 
the chief business of the piece, it becomes a remark- 
bly grotesque Composition and is a characteristic 
example not only of the composer’s familiarity 
With the teehnica) Possibilities of the virtuoso 
but the absolute mastery he has over all the ele- 
ments of composition. but all this is in juxta- 
Position with much that js trivial and even vulgar. ] 
Uhe first movement breathes a poetical spirit, 
though somewhat heavily and in a pessimistic vein; 
It is by no means worthy of the 


cor 
composer, , ‘ 
of whom Bulow has said **Er ist d , A Programme of Strongly Con- 


i. ‘OW er grosste 
Of tenulische Koff der Jetztzeit.” (He is the greatest 
ving musicians), The finale based upon an arch : "9 at} 
asterpiece. The con- ! ti asting Numbers. 


and piquant folk-song is a m 
erto has little of the storm and fury, little of the - 
it that is the all too 


YiTtuosie bedlam let loose in 
Prevailing characteristic of the typical modern cen- 
reClO, but after the first movement it ig e 
lavish in Passages of real beauty anda well-nigh Ove 
UUstant flow of melody that is rendered none the 
fomecat by the attending auxiliaries of the piano- 
a eae y hatsoever question may arise as to . 
Misie vena! enjoyment to _be derived from its 
+7) 18 IS purely a question of taste. True the 
“pening movement impresses one as being some- 
What foggy and as overcrowded with detaila 
not appear to bear any coherent re- 


The Amiable Reinecke and the 


Wild Tschaikowsky. a 


hoe # 
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he programme of the se 
xXtremely ger 


cond Symphony eon. 
t was as follows: rey 
rture, ‘King Manfred”............ oe 


(First time m Bogton.) ae 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No, 4, in C minor...’ . Saint-Sag : 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor .. [schaikows cy 


Mr. Carl Stas We 


Le" roe} 


ny was the pianist, 


+ * Wey 

The appearance of the overiure to “King 
Manfred,” an opera by Karl Reinecke, in a on- 
cert hall that is frequented in the year 1892, 


Which do 
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+) Ahem 


m after the separation of years, The old 
tleman is well preserved. His locks 

y be scanty, but they are pleasingly 
ubed. His eyes are bright and his step is 

mu. His hearing and his appetite are unim- 
lired. The shirt collar 18 perhaps not of the 
test clevice, but its whiteness and its rigidity 

7 Bs r sproachable. His mannersin conversa- 
M0 and at table are distinguished. He is al- 
Ways amiable. He dos not interrupt; he never 
jontradicts. Ho does not advance positive or 
OXtravagant opinions of his own. In fact he has 
No opinions, and his talk is enlivened by liberal 
[Otations from the good fellows whom he knew 


4 this youth, and by statements of scholars and 
: swophers who were of great repute when he | 


+... 


Oh man’s estate. Allare delighted at first. 


+ 


The elder memvers of the family revive oid 


recollections. 


: They commend their guest 
1S example to 


6 © an the youths of 
whe. §= household, who are  inelined to 
6 forward, opinionated, vehement in expres- 
sion, The irrevereut youngsters consider him 
ae bore; they laugh iu secret. ‘hey are 
earing him repeat tales told by Men- 

Melssohn and Schumann. They are tempted to 
ask him if he never thought for himseif. His 
Wery suayity irritates them. Even the elder 
members of the family atter a week begin to 
think that he istoo polite. So they leave him 
@Blone one evening by the tire and attend a iec- 
ture given by a Kussian Nitilist named Peter 
Tschaikowsky. ‘They hear many things that 
' start e and shock them; yet they are at times 
fascinated in spite of themselves by the convic- 
‘tion and the passion of the revolutionist On 
their return they find the old’ man 
fawaiting them, His kindly talk scems slow. 
They yawn in his face. Lhe next day the guest 
departs, unruffied, in fact with Chestertieidian 
composure. Strange to say, they miss his never- 
failing courtesy, hm gentile vuice, his self-con- 
trol. Lhey forget beedity the noisy threats of 
@ Ru: Sian; but they remember tho wise con- 
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Bh fhe 
ye 


tired of 
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tion of Schumann and Mendelssohn as re- 
ated pleasantly by good Mr. Reinecke. And 
the young people, who follow lIschaikowsky 
about with a curiosity thatis nigh impertinen: °, 
begin to think tnat the Russian may be some- 
thing of a poseur, and they appreciate in mod- 
Grate deyree the self-offacement of the quon- 
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Nea x «& 
_ ’ By the side of the Blue Seca is a great and 
green oak tree, pirt with a golden chain. 

and night. a marvelous and learned cat 


ora’ 3 § around this oak, 


_.. When he crawls to the right, he sings a song. 
When he craw!s to the left, he tells a story. 
itis there that you mast sit down and learn 
the understanding of Russian legenus, * * * 
Liiere the spirit of Russia and the fantasy of our 
estors come to life again.”’ 

pity. ae 
Soruns the beginuing of the prologne ofa 
story by Pouchkine. lt is not improbable that 
He who wishies to enter fully into the spirit of 
ssehaikowsky must listen to the cat who dwells 
‘by the Chisgn-g ire oak which looks out on the 
a vg rot the bluo Sea. 
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'86as0n of 88-89 and Marclr 5, 1889; it was 
vedin New York under the direction of 
peodore Thomas, }.was played again in New 
Orkin 1890. Brocélyi and Chicago heard it 
that same ycar. 

ba Cincinnatiin 1692, 
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itted tothe inspection that follows a 


| phrase that is iull of emotion. 


li was played in Baltimore: 


sit2 ft 1ent takes the bp 
few are now inclined to regret 

omit the orthodox repetition. 

ago Gretry. 1n speaking of the 

the following question: 

tuink of 2 man 

speech in two and repeats twice 
each half? ‘I was at your house this morning: 


| yes, 1 Was at your house this morning to consuit 
| you in a matter cf business, 
|matter of business.” KReprises in music affect 
| mein this way. Let us not confound, however. 
| useless repetitions with a charming phrase tiat 
occurs three or four times, or with the reperi- 


to consult youin x 


tions of a few measures of a deligutfiul air. Jus: 
as one Inay say to his sweetheart teu times in 
tie same visit "I love you,’ so ome may repeat a 
i spoke of the 
long repetition that forms the half of a musica! 


discourse.” 


* 
* * ad . 
ischaikowsky isaname not to be mentioned 


| Wituout a raising of tue hat; and yetit is doubt- 


ful if this fifth symphony wiil add to his reputa- 


| tion or alone carry im to the consideration of 


posterity. It aboundsin that which is Kuown 
Ccurreutiy as Russian color. Pie themes are 
often Kussian, whether they are derived from 
folk meilo.wties, and turough ihem from the piain 
song of the national church, or merely iniiu- 
enced vy sucii associations. Furthermore. ti 

presentation ofthe themes in har 


enieLDt, that is 
not oiten remarked in compositions vy the co!- 
leagues off I'schaikowsky. ihis elaboration in 
the first Movement Lecomes OVer-eiavoration. 
and fatigue is induceu thereby, Pie siow 
movement 1s of a more popular nati 
thero is again a Slavic character, there 
proo! of the strong influence of the me!od: 
italians. Lhe sentiment of the openiu: 
approuches sevtimeutality. but the 
undeniably effective and is treated wi: 
technical skill, as is the passionate 
theme of the same movement. So pleased 
Ischaikxowsky with his invention tnat ne 
on calling attention to it until the hearer 
to doubt the wortn ot that which a 
charmed him. The waltz is tree from vulgarity, 
lt is indeed dainty, and the instrumentation is 
delicate and piquant wituout any suspicion o: 
the bizarre. in strong contrast to the 
refinement of § this movement is _ tlie 
huriy-vurly of the finale. Such music is 
uuworthy of the sympbony or the serious opera 
It might not be cutof place in pantomimuic 
scenes Where the clown is pursued by au in- 
furiated popuiace, andit would undoubtedly 
foment the rage o: Howling Dervisies. In its 
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| ttigmity and in its madness, in its piquancy and 


In its passion, this symphory was played ad- 
mirably by the orchestr.. 


* * 

Perhaps this Symphony cannot be better de- 
scribed than by the words of Cesar Cui in his 
summing up of the merits and the faults of the 
Ischaixowsky 01 1880. it will be seen at ouce 
that Cui uses freely the peculiar and traditional! 
privilege of a sincere triend. “His orchestral 
music is distinguished by wealth of melody. 
development, harmony and instrumeniatiol. 
These precious gifts are not always employed 
discreetly. He is, for instance, not fastidious 
enough in his choico of melodic ideas. One 
finds ordinary and even vulgax tunes jostling 
exquisite melodies. epth and real vigor are 
sometimes missed. He delights in tripping and 
ploasing melodies; he is fond of danse-riythms; 
or he is sentimeutal to the point of monoto'y. 
He is prolixinthe development; on the other 
hand his themes are at times contrasted too 
wbrubtly, He has not learneu the necessity of 
rigid self-inspection. Therefore his symphonic 
‘tyle degenerates sometimes into the merely 
‘ mumatic and melodramic.” 

> 


There are other pianoforte ertos j 
catalogue of Saint-Sa to t si 
fnere is Dut one, the famous one 
Yet there are passages in the C minor 
that show the ingenuity of the com 
the pianoforte is 
manner. 
school, it requires a player or t} 
a player Witu virtuoso blood in his v 
true that Mr. Stasny showed 
lipprovement in his apprec} 
accentuation. Hea } 
Was scen in his perfor; 
of last year. 
dry aud without genuine synipa 
force the tone, and, in fact, he 

out the concerto with ca 
| But it seemed as tho 
| Work in the conscientio: 
expouiding to his clas 
by Clementi. 
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1€ Modern school, 
) eins. It is 
Saturday a marie 
a&ion Of rhytiom ani 
ias more Sell-cuntrol than 
I MAunCe eariy in Novembe 
Whuile his touch is Still Fie ca 
thy, he did pot 
Blayed throu:?:- 
T2 ane with ciserction, 
ugh he interpreted the 
is spirit of a professor 
S the Structure ofa Sonata 
He was applauded loudly and he 


treated In 
AS a work of the disti 
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ISCH, Conduetor. 


| Was twice recalled, 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 241, AT 8 P M. 


PROGRAMME. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. “In the Spring.” 


CONCERTO For VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA. 


SYMPHONY. ‘Im Walde.”’ 


SOLOIST: 


MONSIEUR HENRI MA RTEAU. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1892-938. 


BOSTON: SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


Ill. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


ANTONIN DVORAK. SUITE For ORCHESTRA, in D major, op. 39. 


I. Praeludium (Pastorale), Allegro moderato (D major). 
II. Polka, Allegretto grazioso (D minor). 
III. Menuet (Sousedska), Allegro giusto (B flat major), 
IV. Romanze, Andante con moto (G major). 
V. Finale (Furiant), Presto (D minor). 


KARL MARIA von WEBER. RECITATIVE anp ARIA, “Ocean! thou mighty 
monster,’ from ‘‘Oberon.’? AG ITI., No. 13. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Fruehlingswogen.” in 
A flat major, op. 87. 


FRANZ LISZT. SONG WITH ORCHESTRA. “Die Loreley.”’ 


NIELS WILHELM GADRE. SYMPHONY in B flat major, Op. 20. 


I. Andantino (B flat major). 
Allegro vivace e grazioso (B flat major). 
Andante con moto (E flat major). 
Scherzo; Allegro, ma non troppo e tranquillamente 

(G minor.) 
Trio I. (G major). 
Trio II. (D major.) 
. Finale; Allegro molto vivace (B flat major). 


SOLOIST: 


MISS EMMA JUCH. 
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4 PLEASANT MINGLING OF 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Dvorak Work a Sort of Apotheosis of 
National Dance Music, Well Rendered—Miss 
Juch Welcomed Back—Liszt in Vocal Eng- 
lish Not a Success—Gade's Symphony, 


Again a programme of new instrumental 
numbers, or of numbers so old that they 
became practically hew,and it wasa line 
of modern work which exhibited our con- 
ductor at his best. The Dvorak work, 
Which began the concert, falsified the 
Shakesperian line, 

fam never merry when I hear Suite music, 


for this Suite swept the gamut of merriment 
from placid gaiety to hilarious frenzy. It 
is asortof apotheosis of national dance- 
music, and it gives rather an overdose of 
Terpsichore. The pastoral introduction is 
its best number, for here there isa degree 
of development and igure treatment which 
is interesting. There is an intentional 
monotony of bass (a sort of 
‘‘ground-bass’’). that is attractive. 
The movement was wel] played and the 
oboe work, of which there was an abun- 
dance, was commendable. Mr. Sautet not 
Only blows the thin and tender tone of the 
French school (which is peculiarly anpro- 
priate in these rustic effects), but at times 
gives the broad, full tone which one hears 
from the German players, and which ap- 
proaches the quality of the English horn. 

Now followed a polka movement. Ag 
the *‘Pulka” is a national dance of Bohemia 
it was natural to expect itin a Bohemian 
Suite, but, after al] 
adapted to interesting treatment, and while 
the polonaise, the mazurka, the minuet, the 
Bavotte and the waltz all have points that 
can be developed to Some purpose in or- 
chestral music of the better sort, the polka 
remains barren even when treated by the 
Mmasters,and Raffand Ry binstein, as well 
as Dvorak, have become prosy or conven- 
tional when dealing with its 2-4 measures. 
_ The minuet Which came next was dainty 
in the extreme, and had & pretty little skip 
In its chief figure which was charming. It 
reininded one of the elfin Minuet which 
Berlioz introduced in the ‘Damnation of 
Faust.’’ 

The Romanza gives plenty of musical 
Sugar, and a Coaversation between the 
flute and the English horn might be a 
dialogue of a youth and maiden. The tinte 
obbligato work was finely given. and the 
Test of the woodwind also deserves praise. 

But now came nore dancing in the shape 
OL a ‘PFuriante” (again a fuolkdance of 
Bohemia) and more of spiced bizarrerie, 
froulasch may be good food, but one ean 
lire even of éver-recurring Goulasch, and 
the very caprice displayed began to have a 
Suspicion of Sameness, Brilliant tone 
Coloring is certainly present in the move- 
ment, but the effect produced on the 
writer was as if he had been at au art ex- 
hibition Where the painter used only 
soarlet, pea green, sky blue and bright yel- 

en 


Now came Miss Emma Juch and re- 


| formér artistic triumphs. She sang “Ocean 


, its rhvthin is the least ') 
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thou mighty monster!”” from Weber's 
“Oberon,” with fine musical intelligence, 
and her climaxes both in hi¢h and low reg- 
| ister were well worked u ; DUC the voice 
Was not altogether broa enough for the 
ambitious number, ‘and more 
Beside a Materna ora 
goof this dramati 


— 


seemed forced. 
Lehmann renderin 
-the performance would have 
decided shortcomings. The 
however, appreciated the artistic 
of the singer and gave the heartiest ap- 
plause. It was a mistake to give Liszt’s 
“‘Loreley”’ in English, or, in fac 
Rtall. Liszt is 
“and the spasmodic £aSps, ands 
moanings, and groanings of the vocal part, 
not to speak of the wild modulations of the 
orchestra, make the tender folksong sy 
_g£randiloquent that one longs even for the 
i simplicity of Silcher’s Setting asa relief. 
Yet there is one beautiful theme in the 
| work which gives a picture of tranquillity 
| and sadness, and in this Miss Juch’'s voice 
Was most effective and tender, because 
unforced. 

Philipp Scharwenka’s Symphonic poem 
| ‘‘Fruehlingswogen”’ was rather too ecstatic 
/and long-drawn ont. Such an amount of 
} Surging and tempestuous trouble is not 
| generally associated with spring, and there 


shown 
public, 


were fierce dissonances that could only 
England Sspringin its early 
g stages. But judgea 
picture, the work 


picture a New 
and catarrh-breedin 
japart from any definite 
| Showed a deft hand in using orchestral 
color and apassion for thematic develop- 
|ment that was interesting even though it 
‘Sometimes led to unclearness. The horn 
' callsi(played e trifle flat) reminded one of the 
/Mannerinw 
Spring in his B flat Svinphony. 
1ad = prominent work to do and Mr. 
Schuecker played his part clearly and most 
artistically. [ Suspect that there is more 
in the work than appears at a first hearing, 
}andcan only say that th 
pression Was of vague beauty, 
ength, bold modulation, and 
ecstacy. It ‘formed an excelleut foil to 
Gade’s B-flat Symphony, and also served to 
remind one that Gade’s singing of spring 
(he has written two short but glorious can. 
’ tatas on the topic) was more easily compre- 
hended. 
Gade’s Symphony closed the concert, 
-May be true that Gade, in his Symphonic 
writing especially, Played moon to Men- 
delssohn’s sun, 
_ the less sy 
as concise as heart could wish. Charming 
it was, after all the excitement of ultra. 
modern musical Spasins and agonies, to 
hear a logical work With clear relat. 
‘lonship of themes and intelligible develop- 
ment. And the violins plaved the chief 
theme asthey leved it. while the cellos 
‘and horns did the same for the second. The 
pleasant treatmeut of the two-noted figure 
(“Mrs. Mendelssohn,” cried the German 
critics,) was well broughy out. The whole 
work received a goud reading, save that the 
finule was made a little too fiery. At 
times, 
‘have independent though 
casionally, were not heard 
impetuosity of the violins. 
Lovis C. Exgon, 
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ts to present Oc- 
because of the 


but his treatment is none | 
mnictrical and worthy, and he is | 


too, the middle voices which also — 
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hich Schumann awakened the | 
The harp | 


@ primary im- | 
excessive | 
modern | 


It” 
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han once 


C Scene | 
efforts © 


: t, to give it | 
a decidedly unvocyl writer, | 
brieks, and 
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he Fencing Master,” ‘‘Jupi- | 
ter” and **Fadette.” 


‘Miss Emma Juch, Soloist at the Sym- 
ia phony Concert—Cyril Tyler’s Fare- 


Park This Evening—Other Attrac- 
it tions, News Notes and Gossip. 


© An admirably varied programme was per- 
formed at the concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony orchostra in Music Fall last evening 
‘unier the direction of Conductor Arthur 
Nikisch, tho soloist beiug Miss Emma 
Jduch, soprano. 4 Man 

ae The selections of the evening included 
' Dvor ‘k’s suito for orchestra; Weber’s aria, 
“Ocean, Tiion Mizhty Monster,” from 
7*Overon”: Philipp Scharweuka’s sy inpho. 
nic poew, “Fruehlingswoven” ; Liszt’s song 
@with orchestra), “Loreley,” and Gado’s 
| B¥mphony in B tat major. 

+ The appearance of Miss Juch gave her 
(Many admirers in this city a welcome 
} pleasure, and she has seldom made a more 
! emphatic success than on this occasian, 
l. 


*T © great dramatic ari: fro.» “Oberon,” | 
| which so sevorely tests the abilities of the | 


‘best equipped soprano, was given with 
“sp.endid breadth and artistic finish, its con- 


1 ; or al >| 
"Pie she 


p cont | ting ino uments of the 


Dvorak je te were given & eiighttul in- 
terpretation and Mr. Nikisch was a so par.- 
ticularly happy in his reauiug of the Gade 
Symphouv, which bas .ever had a more 
Pleasing pro.luction than on this occasion, 

The orcuestra makes its first occasional 


| tour during the comiug week and resumes 


b. home concerts on the 1Lth of Novemper, 
ehai Mr, Adamowski will be the souoist. 


——The largest audience of the season as- 
sembled for the Symphony rehearsal Friday 
afternoon, the appearance of Mme. Juch 
as soloist being somewhat responsible for 
the crowd. She looked extremely well in 
black india silk with a groundwork of pink 
roses. The bodice was of black lace with 
narrow gold bandsof embroidery over a low 
cut black corsage. Her profusion of blonde 
hair was simply arranged on her finely 
shaped head. She sang beautifully and was 
greeted with unusual applause for a mati- 
nee. 


| 


“trasting movements displaying the admur- | 


able vocal gifts of the artist tothe best ad- 
“ yantage. Miss Juch’s delivery of the num. 
ber was well calculated to cull out the com. 
“mondation of the most oritical, 
a. well merited Ovation rewarded 


4 : ho selec- 
piihe singer as she concluiled t 


tion. zt’s beautiful “Loreley” is a co.n- 
Epesition wniok is seldom heard with iwi 
“Satisfaction, as the demuans it Invkes Upon 
the musical intelligence of t e singer are 
‘Parely wet. Miss Juch is singular y xiftec 
‘inthe intellectual attainments vemanded 
‘in the proper interpretation o1 this song, 
“and last evening she ftair,y disarmod criti- 


and | 


@ixm by the aumirable tasbion in wi ici sbe | 


‘Fealized all its veauues, The sentiment, 
F Belin aid intelligence shown in the de 
livery of the numer, the artistic Krace 
SWhich characterized its phrasing, and the 
“purity and correctness of the tones of tue 
“Bibwer, combine to make tie song a 


_ the singer another Bran.! de:uonstration, 


source of keen enjoyment, and to win for | 


_ Phe novelty of the evening con isted oO 
‘the spring poem by Phiiipp Scuarwenka, 


‘this occasion. The 


| i irs *ar 8 On | 
Aa h Was given its tirst hearing here 
aoe - COMpPOsition appears 


sonti- 
With rare success to the po t.c and senti- 
“Mental charactiristics o the music loving 
“Public, the fan-ifu! idea of depicti.g in | 


@ Colors the openiny of spri i¢ 
ed OUL With artist cera e and 
@tsing realisin. 

“iistrumental com :ination, as well as th 


¥ 


elngy car- 
emery 
The principal theme is 
S@laborated with admirable skill, and the 


0 | 


Working out, gives ovidence of the master’s | 
ie aie. ‘Mr. Nikisen brought all his great 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The third symphony concert, given last Sat- 
urday evening in the Music Hall, brought the 
following programme with it: i 
Dvorak: Suite for orchestra, in D major, Opus 89. 
Weber; Recitative and Aria, “Ocean! ou mighty 
monster,” from “Oberon.”’ 
Philipp Scharwenka: Symphonic Poem, 
wogen,” in A-flat major, Opus 87. 
Liszt: Song with orchestra, ‘Die Loreley.”’ 
Gade: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Opus 20. 
Miss Emma Juch was the singer. 


The Dvorak suite has been heard here before: 
it is one of the Bohemian composer’s most 
genial works—bright, sanny, and, except in a 
few ill-sounding places, musical in spirit and 
form. Where the music borders dangerously 
upon the flimsy and the trivial, as it does at 
times, Dvorak has known how to save it by a 


> 
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*‘Frihlings- 


certain native charm that is very winning. The | 


closing Furiant is one of the most spirited 
things of his in this vein that we know of; it 
carried off the honors of the suite with the 
audience. The whole suite was admirably 
played, and the effect it produced left little or 
nothing to be desired. 

Philipp Scharwenka’s “Friihlingswogen’’ was 
£1ven (with some considerable, but very wel- 
come, cuts) for the first time here. The com- 
poser calls it a symphonic poem, but it has less 
definiteness of pectic, or picturesque, purpose 
than most of the compositions we have hither- 
to kaown by that name. It is pleasant-sound- 
ing, rather unpretentious 
scored for ful] 
lacking in geniu 
might have bee 
that “pianofort 
habit of writin 


OSition for a ser- 

When one listens to 

a solemnity, one likes at least to 

feel one’s gel f in communion with a mind of 

s0me distinction, with one that has something 

LO Say. Scharwenka shows here that he has 

exceedingly little to Say and that only of the 

Most commorplace Sort. It was capitally 
played. 

Gade’s ever beautiful and lovely B-flat sym. 
phony came like a refreshing shower in the 
desert. One hears so little by him nowadays, 
and so much by men who fly with a more he- 
Tole, or at least With a more gs 
that one looks forw 
OBC® More with 80 


little fear that his 
tionm 


Doétic, fascinating Gade, to have lost none of 
lis native Charm. Apart from the intrinsic 
eauty of this Symphony, 

Peculiarly w 

for j 


them and the 


made less Sensible by the melody being doubled 
by two flutes in octaves; how light, buoyant 
and sunny this sounds in comparison with the 
Stress of Octaves and double octaves between 
first and second violins and ’celli that more 
modern composers (especially the French and 


ey, ‘ 
Wiss acy, bi 
mee Se 


ond ie 


tothe words 


without any overloading or 
And, when he does use the 
lower tones that are now so 
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wonderfui conclusien-theme, 
’celli, in the first movement— 


Bai 


more voluptuous 


popular—as in the | 
for horn and” 
what absolutely | 


entrancing effects he produces! 


The scherzo (the gem of the 


taken a little faster by Mr. 


have been accustomed to hear 
as the indications ix the score 


objection to be made to this 


Nikisch than we 
it here. 
go, thera is no 


; for, although the 


movement is marked Allegro, ma non troppo e 
trang wuillamente, it is stil] marked Allegro, and 


‘not Allegretto. 
we have ever 


We believe this is the first time 
complained of Mr. Nikisch for 


not giving in to the now prevailing fashion of 


“slow Allegros.’? 


Still, in this case, it does 
seem to us that the peculiarly sly humor of the 


' theme in G minor could be given more point 
and made more caustic by a slightly more delib. 


erate tempo. This 
to Say, as some 
to a pair of 

two trios; you may play 


sing love-songs under 


theme always seems 
pretty = girl 
lovers: 


might 
“Ah! you 
the guitar and 


wae + What rick waren. Bae 
eolor Gade obtains- 
loss of clearness! 


Symphony) was . 


As far. 


my window as much as | 


you please; but if you think to catch me in that | 
way—pooh!” You can actually see it wink and 


laugh in its sleeve. 
exception of this 


The performance, with the 
oné flaw (which is, after all, | 
but a matter of opinion), was admirable in the 


extreme; it showed the full beauty and grace | 


of the delighttul work, 


It was a rare treat to 


hear it: and now, if Mr. Nikisch would only 
‘give us the E major Symphony too (the one with 
the march-like finale), we should have nothing 


more to ask on Gade’s scure. 
1 Miss Juch sane the great ‘ 
heuer’’—albeit the Scenaisat 
»—in admirable Style. 
i the very largest calibre, sich 


was almost throughout 


‘Ozean! du Unge. 
rifle large for her 


Her voice not being of 


| 


as Weber had in | 
his mind when writing the scene, forces her to | 
give a rather weak, sentimental tinge to one or 
twoof the more tremendous passages (‘Fin 
Schreck bist du” for instanee); but her singing | 


forcible, artistic, and 


in a finelv broad and grand Style; in the finale | 
- (Mein Hiion! mein Gatte! etc,” she carried 


everything before her. 
Liszt’s “Loreley’’ seems, 
gain notbing in force or color 


Strange to say, to 


by its orchestral 


dress; the origina accompaniment is essential- 


ly pianoforte writing, 


and lwses more than it 
gains by being scored for orchestra. 


Still,ina 


hall like the Music Hall, the orchestral version 


isto be preferred for 
Juch sang it very 
one could have wished for a 


obvious reasons. Miss | 
beautifully indeed; perhaps 


thought more of 


voluptuous languor im that siren-like melody 


kelt, etc.’’ One also missed 
Pianoforte pedal here; 
companiment sounded 
was an exceedingly 
nevertheless. Miss Juch was 
Plauded and repeatedly rec 
songs. 

The next programme 


“Die Luftist Kiihl 


und es dun- 


the ring of the 


the phrases of the ac- 
too detatched. But it 
beautiful performance 


rapturously ap- 
alled after both : 


: | 
(for Saturday after 


next, Nov. 12) is: Saint-Saéns, SymphonyinaA | 


minor, opus 55; Ernst, violin 


concerto in one 


movement, in F sharp minor; Humperdink, | 


humoresque for orchestra; 
phony No. 2, in D major. Mr. 
mowski will be the violinist. 


Beethoven, sy 
Timothée Ada- 
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‘Measure of carefutly considered applause 
for the conductor, the orchestra and the 


oist. 

’ Miss Emma Juch was the soloist, and her 
ferpesrance was most welcome. She has 
Tong been a favorite here, and deservingly 
‘po. There arefew American prima donuas 
Miss Juch, although of toreign birth, 
‘May very properly be considered an 
/American—whio are better equipped with 
voice, presence and dramatic talent for 
concert or operatic work, and there are still 
fewer who are more conscientious and am- 
Ditious in their efforts to adhere to the 
Thigher class of music, regardless of the 
financial sacrifices which may in conse- 
quence be necessitated. 
She sang two numbers last_eveniny, the 
;witative and aria, “Oceau! Thou Mighty 
nster,”’’ from Weber’s “Oberon,” and 
‘Liszt’s “Die Loreley,” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. The recitative was sung 
‘with an effect of simple sincerity and 
‘artistic expression, and exactness and 
‘purity of tone which have so often been 
‘commended in Miss Juch’s singing of 
‘ratorical music, and which has won for 
her nthatclassof musica position of un- 


‘questioned prominence. 
Ine aria was sung delightfully, the 
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+ Lhe orchestral accompaniment was praise- 
Worthy in the main, but gentler treatment 
‘Of Certain passayes of “Die Loreley”’ would 
have been welcome. 
The one noveliy on the evening’s pro- | 
B@rammeé was Philipp Scharwenka’s “Fruch- | 
iingswo en,” a “symphon c poem” in A-fiat | 
major. itis an interesting work, ful! of | 
Dright,if not particularly or'vinal ideas, | 
“breezy and animated from beginning to 
end, plentiful in melody and rich in elabo.- | 
‘Tate and graceful scoring. | 
~ It has been described as a“spring poem | 
dn tones,” [t-~*-i—I~«a suggestive ot the | 


Hew life and gayety of springtime, and in 
‘its variety of tonal effects itis fanciful and 
‘Picturesque to a high degree. Short and 
‘dainty solos are given nearly all the wind 
instruments, and these were splendidly 
played ty the members of Director 
Nikisch’s band. 
' The five movements of Antoin Dvorak’s 
Suite for orchestra, in D major, were adinir- 
Ny played. This suite is a work that is 
rticularly characteristicof its composer's 
Wginal, brilliant ana forceful style. There 
} those who still refuse toaccept Dvorak’s 
Music with any cdexree of enthusiasm, but 
the oftencr one hears his writings the more 
mé becomes impressed with the vreat 
ower, originality and depth of musical 
eoling that he possesses. | 
» Gade’s symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, 
concluded theconcert, and was interpreted 
in manner that was evidently thoroughly 
factory to the audience. 
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The Third Concert of the 


Symphony Orchestra, 


A Singular Preference Shown by 
Miss Emma Juch. 


The Secret Choice of Charles 
Baudelaire, Wagnerite, 
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1T SOUNDS FROM BOSTON, 

ial ony Orchestra Plays Before New 

%6 Culture and Scores a Triumph, 
Jispatch to The Boston ./ournat, 
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De ake cen 2d the triumphant opening of 


Sosto Orchestra’s New 
season in Chickering Mall to- 
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THE First Concert OF THE SEASON. 


ha, 
. 


R. ARTHUR NIKISCH must have been. 


M conscious as he faced the large audience in Chick. 
ering Hall last Thursday evening that the popularity of 
his band had not waned since last Spring ; rather, indeed, . 
that it had waxed. It was literally a gala night and the 
hall early in the evening displayed the legend ‘‘Standing 
Room Only,”’ for every seat was filled and the walls down. 
stairs and upstairs were fringed with music loving human. 
ity. Indeed, a stranger might have well Supposed that this 
city seldom heard orchestra] music, and it seldom does hear 


the superior mode of playing of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Here is the program that was discussed, a fac. 
simile from Mr. W. F. Apthort’s book of the music per- 
formed : 


Overture fantasy, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ Tschaikowsky 
Andante non tanto quasi moderato (F Sharp minor), 4-4. 
Allegro giusto (B minor), 4-4, 
Moderato assai (B major), 4-4, 
Aria, ** Ocean, thou mighty monster,”’ from * Oberon’’ .. 
Miss Juch. 
“Queen Mab”? scherzo. from the symphony, ‘‘ Romeo and 


Miss Juch, 
Symphony in D minor, No, 4 
I. Rather slow (D minor), 3-4, 
Lively (D minor), 2-4. 
II. Rather slow (D minor, Hypodorian mode), 3-4, 
III. Scherzo, lively (D minor), 3-4, 
Trio: the same tempo (B flat major), 3-4, 
IV. Slow (D minor), 4—4, 
Lively (D major), 4-4. 
Soloist, Miss Emma Juch. 
This program, ranging from romanticism to ultra-mod- 


ernity, was one in which the peculiar musical personality 


of Mr. Nikisch had ample scope and a test one as far as 


the technic of the orchestra was concerned. Primarily 
the Boston band is an emotional one, its brilliancy being 
buta secondary consideration. There is not its counter- 
parton this continent for crisp, elastic and homogeneous 
tone. Its responsiveness is marvelous, hence the impres- 
sion it creates of being one h 

fashioned 

leader. 
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although tue phase crie. ou : ae 
Horse a eri cine cemecives i monstrous jugusa- 
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Var siuers trom the s IL 1S 
Wilsavure to oid in tape N remembrance the 
me ‘ Emma duch, 
boncert career of a 
| ¥ n bers 
ie performance of tue orchestral num 
ee werthy ot undiluted praise. In oe wore 
and in ensembdie it was iully up tothe old anc 
the estavlisued reputation of woe organization. 
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Me Ge Charice Handeiare Lhe poet of i oars 
du Mal.’ itistrue thatin 1361 the i eep one 
heart and sombre soul” of mr. Baudelaire were 
moved mighuily by the theories and the music 
of Waguer, and he acuieved a Dempniet, Pere: 
tled “Kichard Wagner et Lecce gt a Ear ae 
which is now quoted in secon ushand Doe Coun 
log even or eig ‘S. _worid, 
Beaeten was ignorant OL any eB hag 
Mr. Baudelaire conceriuing music. w bieh, y thie 
Way, Lo treated only from tue standpom of he 
layman, util Mr. Jules Claretie lately rev ony 
the inner soul ol the poet-criuic, Luis revela 
tion deserves a separate paragraph, 


* % . 

a 1 still te:iing us, with a grimace 
SENG be tonnotton "Ladore Waguer. but ne 
music | prefer is that of a cat hung up *a its 
tall outsl.e Oo: a Window and tryiuy to stic: : 
the panes of glass with its claws. There i$ Py 
odd grating on the glass whicnu I find at a 
fame time strange, irritating and singular y 
harmonious.’ ” PHILIP HALE. 

SWEETSOUNDS FROM BOSTON, 


Boston Symphouy Orchestra Plays Before New 
York’s Culture and Scores a Triumph, 
Special Dispatch to The Boston /ournal. 
New York, Nov. 3. A large and rt tnegete 
audience witnessed the triumphant ah ge of 
‘the Boston Symphony 5 gage a 
York. season in Chickering va O- 
night. Mr. Nikisch, in arranging «dl bob 
gramme, made no effort to excite in ere 
through novelty. Save Ma Ala gero cn 
fligie, “Romeo and Juliet,” the ag ork ae 
extremely familiar, and this number liad be 
heard here before. 


* the energy and 
| hof its tonal cvlor and t 
Racetsion with which its throbbing rhythms 
‘rere proclaimed. i : 
rin the scherzo om sale ie oo sed 
Jutiet’”’ symphony the ski tO 
severe t. ihe other 
: was puvto a severer test. | ) other 
Ticchestrs! number was Schumann’s i. Silent 
: in Db ininor, which was finely payed, | ar te 
performances were Weber's aur, Ocean, ‘Il 
Mighty Moustre,” and Liszt’s ** Lorely,” sung by 
Miss Emma Juch. 
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THE First CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 


R. ARTHUR NIKISCH must h 
Conscious as he faced the 

ering Hall last Thursday ey 
his band had not waned since 
that it had waxed. 


ave been 
large audience in Chick. 
ening that the popularity of 
last spring ; rather, indeed, 
It was literally a gala night and the | 
| hall early in the evening displayed the legend ‘Standing 
| Room Only,”’ for every seat was filled and the walls down. 
stairs and upstairs were fringed with music loving human. 
ity. Indeed, a stranger might have wel] Supposed that this 
| city seldom heard orchestra] music, and it seldom does hear 


the superior mode of playing of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. am that was discussed, a fac. 
W. F. Apthort’s 


Here is the progr 


Simile from Mr. book of the music per- 
formed: 


overture fantasy, 
An 


Romeo and Juliet” T’schaikowsky 
Sharp minor), 4-4. 


Moderato assai (B major), 4-4. 
J 
Aria, ** Ocean, thou mighty monster,”’ from 


Miss Juch. 


* Oberon ”’ ecccceee WebDOr 


“Queen Mab” 
Juliet ”’ 


scherzo, from the symphony, *‘ Romeo and 


»- «ee. Berlioz 
Vers» 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4 
| - I. Rather slow (D minor), 3-4, 
Lively (D minor), 2-4, 
. Rather slow (D minor 


. Schumann 


, Hypodorian mode), 3-4, 
Scherzo, lively (D minor), 3-4. 
Trio: the same tempo (B flat m 


. Slow (D minor), 4-4, 
Lively (D major), 4-4. 


ajor), 3- 


1, 


Soloist, Miss Emma Juch. 


Chis program, ranging 


from romanticism to ultra-mod.- 
ernity, was one in which the 
of Mr. Nikisch had 
the technic of the 
the Boston band is al 
but a secondary consi 


Parton this contine 
tone. 
sion 


peculiar musical personality 
ample scope and a test one as far as 
orchestra was concerned. 
1 emotional one, 
deration. 


Primarily 
its brilliancy being 
There is not its counter. 
nt for crisp, elastic 

Its responsiveness is marv 
it creates of being one huge, sonorous, exquisitely 
fashioned instrument played upon exquisitely by its 
leader. There was little to cavil at on Thursday night 
elther at the mechanism or readings; perhaps a faint 


Suspicion of impurity in the brass, otherwise the perform. 
ance.was almcst an ideal] one, 


The Tsch aikowsky ove 


though in form and it is distinctly program music 
it avoids the vicious realism of music of that class and 
aims ratherat subtle Suggestion than mock realistic effects ; 
a superb piece of modern music Charged to the full with 
the intensity, often hysterical and theatric, of this age. It 
teems with rich harmonies and is almost overladen with 


and homogeneous 
elous, hence the impres- 


rture fantasy is no novelty, and 
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feeling 
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color, but at bottom it is good music, beautiful music, “ay ie oe 
some pages of it will rank its composer with the immor ‘ 


Tschaikowsky has employed all the resources of our latter 


_day orchestra, and the sweep, virility, almost majesty of 


his workmanship, in this work at least, should free a 
from the charge which might be justly ps egy 
some of his contemporaries, z. ¢., a lack of padres Mi 
dignity of style. Hehasa great temperament an he bai 
mendously in earnest and his brush paints for us | 7 : 
and passion of Shakespeare’s lovers. the dramatic situ . 
tion is sensed finely and fierce pain and oriteaps ru 
riot in the score. Somebody once said that Berlioz sayy 
smelt of blood; this score of Tschaikowsky smells of fin 
burning, rapturous love—the love that only asks om se 
but aday. The prodigality of rhythms, the ap ae 
of instrumentation and the loving attention to — Sn 
characteristic of this master were all brought out by Mr. 
ikisch’s 1 ious baton. 
ng pS Mab,’’ that most daring of scherzos, ny 
a veritable technical tour de force—a Meissonier sketc . 
exceeding and tender delicacy. Of the arm poopy there — 
little be said. It is one of Mr. Nikisch S favorites, an 
while he makes a few radical changes in tempi yet 7 was 
well played, the .brilliancy of the last movement : wis 
most noteworthy. The new arrangement of the orchestra 
gives forth a most compact and almost formidable tone 
quality. As tothe string department there can be but one 
verdict—its like is rarely heard. Thesinger of the elon 
was Miss Emma Juch, and she was most warmly receive 
indeed. Artistic, musical to a degree, her style shows se ~ 
vantage in Liszt’s charming but slightly artificial oe er 
(a tender old Volkslied framed in fire gilt). In We er’s 
great aria she lacked breadth of voice rather than inten- 
tion. Nature, so generous in its gifts to Miss Juch, has we 
nied her this much, and her performance was but a succés 


To be frank, soloists at the Boston Symphony orchestral 
concerts are fifth wheels to the wagon. The orchestra is 
the soloist, after all. The next concert occurs Thursday 


evening, December 8. 
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Philipp Scharwen 
| song with orchestr 
| Miss Emma 
| e Scharwenka 
'| piece was given for the first time in Bos- 
| ton. One might with truth say that in 
| places it is reminiscent and overlong in 
| the working out, and{again that at times 
the composer becomes decidedly original 
| in his themes and equally happy in the 
|_| treatment of them. The orchestral seor- 
| ingisrich and varied and at the same 
| | time rational in the employment of the 
| instruments, 
‘| The skilfal coptrapuntist is every- 
| where evident, and if the composer has 
| not shown great depth of sentiment he 
| has not fallen into the commonplace. 
| | The work wags somewhat curtailed, 
| which did not injure it in the least, for 
| its greatest weakness consists in its 
|| prolixity. Hadithe work been well 
'| Played it would have produced an en- 
|| tirely different effect upon the listener, 
| It was given regardless of the author’s 
| indications, and thereby robbed of the 
|| clement of delicacy that should prevail 
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| at times, its dolea e tranquiilo being 
| turned almost into a stentato e furioso, 
| the “springwaves” of the composer 
| becoming in the efforts of the orchestra 

| the howling blasts of midwinter. But 

_ what can be expected ot ever 80 g00d an | 
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& would have given us 
a vocal artist of great valueana one who- 
could have stood first among the sir gers 
of today and one whose career should 
have been one of triumph and long dur- 
ation, Asthetically her Tendering of 
the Weber recitative and aria was all 
that could be asked. Vocally it was 
inadequate. It way Written to English 
words and she should haye sung it in 
English, re a Baa 
Miss Juch had ‘fair success with the 
Liszt song, the beauty of which 1 
Wholly in the orchestral : 
whether from Liszt’ 
other one, I know no 
looked chtrming, wa 
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| | well-manned ship withouta skilful skip- ob 


| per? The Dvorak Suite, given in these 
| concerts when Mr. Gericke conducted, is 
| | quaint, original, and very interesting. | 
‘| _ The clarinet, horn, flute, oboe and |. 


| | English horn are beautifully employed 
| in obligato form during the composition. 


Being lightly scored, the heavy guns of | 
the orchestra hot having an opportunity . 
togéetin their work, there was much 

that was enjoyable in the performance ‘ 


of the piece, The delightful Gade sym- : 


Phony, so full of Srace, so gentle and | 
com poser’s desires, at 
and yet complete in its 
besmeared with coarse- 
ering. Itis with pleas- 

ure that one observes the artistic grasp 

that characterizes Miss Juch’s musical 
nature, It is also with regret that one 
realizes how weak and worn is her voice 


lower notes, and also how forced ar 
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color, but at bottom it is good music, beautiful music, and CONCERT, | SHatp Often i ithe higher tones, 
some pages of it will rank its composer with the immortals. | —_———— ‘i AM g ha 65 apg notes left to tell of 
Tschaikowsky has employed all the resources of our latter unigrt amie one ry before its ex- | 
day orchestra, and the sweep, virility, almost majesty of against a large and baleterous treater” | 
his workmanship, in this work at least, should free him : * Tecita- . notes enough to prove its inherent 
from the charge which might be justly brought against j “Ocean! { worth, a voice in the cultivation of 
some of his contemporaries, i. ¢., a lack of elevation and i ‘SW euahlin dewaca: Sym- which she should have possessed a 
| dieni He has a great temperament and is tre- 4 ‘li s ; ee ee oe method whereby she could have broper- 
dignity of style. e g per : | Philipp Scharwenka; “Die Loreley,” - ly used it, ana thereby improved and 
| mendously in earnest and his brush paints for us the woe song with orchestra, Franz Liszt; and preserved it; a voice not of great mag 
and passion of Shakespeare’s lovers. The dramatic situa- rape LB 9% symphony. Miss Emma nitude but of a beautiful and pungent 
tion is sensed finely and fierce pain and passion run : on war Lida ete — Scharwenka quality which, joined to her musieal 
riot in the score. Somebody once said that Berlioz’ scores | ol Otie salient std aps pod edhe jiais fone on and undoubted 
smelt of blood ; this score of I’'schaikowsky smells of love; : _ places it is reminiscent and overlong in | a vocal artist of great valunnanten Gal 
burning, rapturous love—-the love that only asks to live the working out, andjagain that at times could have stood first among the singers 
but aday. The prodigality of rhythms, the gorgeousness ie eet becomes decidedly original | of today and one whose career should 
of instrumentation and the loving attention to detail so seeeitisns oF toed eee eM ay rf rages Zo triumph and long dur- 
characteristic of this master were all brought out by Mr. ing isrich and varied and at the same the Webec seusasen v4 dig br 
Nikisch’s imperious baton. time rational in the employment of the | that could be asked. Vocally it was 
The ‘‘Queen Mab,’’ that most daring of scherzos, was Instruments, inadequate. It Was Written to English 
| a veritable technical tour de force—a Meissonier sketch of Ba see Prarie nO pelle ode ol hg ~ She should have Sung it in 
| exceeding and tender delicacy. Of the ar epsony neers ieee not shown great depth of seatlanank he Miss Juch had ‘fair success with tl 
‘little be said. It is one of Mr. Nikisch’s favorites, and has not fallen into the commonplace. | Liszt song, the beauty of which lies 
while he makes a few radical changes in tempi yet it was : he work was somewhat curtailed, | Wholly in the orchestral | treatbant: 
well played, the .brilliancy of the last movement being : oe og injure it in the least, for | Whether from Liszt’s hand = or some 
The new arrangement of the orchestra a ”" weakness consists in its | other one, I know not. Miss Juch, who 
prolixity. Hadithe work been well | looked cherming, was recalled twice or 


most noteworthy. 
gives forth a most compact and almost formidable tone played it would have produced an en- | more after the “Oberon” selection The 


tirely different effect upon the listener. accompaniment of the orchestra to Miss 
verdict—its like is rarely heard. ee piven regardless of the author’s | Juch’s selections was without disure. 
was Miss Emma Juch, and she was most warmly received sloment of dantcer ee orp of the tion, the full orchestra being indulged 
indeed. Artistic, musical toa degree, herstyle shows to ad- at times, its ae nag Brvssti gud aoe | ea ny 79 coarse performance, "TT; 
vantage in Liszt’scharming but slightly artificial ‘* Loreley”’ turned almost into a stentato e furioso, | Salnt-Saens’s Symphons ied bh be 
(a tender old Volkslied framed in fire gilt). In ise | a Springwaves” of the composer | op. 55 (first time in Boston) converte ta 
creat aria she lacked breadth of voice rather than inten- vooming 10 the efforts of the orchestra | F sharp minor by Ernst; humoresqt 
5 eg? as v1 ae . the howling blasts of midwinter. But! for or h ; jueey 
tion. Nature, so generous in its gifts to Miss Juch, has de- what can be expected ot ever so good an hoy noes oe Humperdink, and Beet- 
nied her this much, and her performance was but a succés army without a competent leader, or a dinstakl Wilk te coe poke gr er 
ie. well-manned ship withouta skilful skip- be no concert next Saturday eve ny 
per? ‘The Dvorak Suite, given in these this programme being given on the ever- 
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concerts when Mr. Gericke conducted, ig 188 Of Nov. 12. There can be no com. 


are fifth wheels to the wagon. The orchestra is ap — : “. con 
concerts > quaint, original, and very interesting. the programmer ei taek of, novelties In 
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The next concert occurs Thursday The clarinet, horn, flute, oboe and |. Wea kascar iy | 

English horn are beautifully employed | Ty y AVENPORT, i 

a obligato form during the composition. REHEA RSA Ls. 

— eing lightly scored, the heavy guns of Wop ‘Oban oats B68 each, for 
the orchestra not having an opportunity . WA) ; ai 
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The Sijmphony Concert. roe Shia ae” 
The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | | 


in Music Hall, last evening, was Metened to by a very y ; ; 
large audience. The programme was: Suite, by Dvorak; | ) : 

Aria irom “Oberon,” Weber ; Symphonic Poem, "fruehb- aieeis 
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Boston Music Hall, 


SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
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IY. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT8 P.M. 


am 
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PROGRAMME. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONY No. 2, in 

I. Allegro marcato. A minor. 
Allegro appassionato. A minor, 

II. Adagio. KE major; 

III, Scherzo; Presto. A minor, 


Un poco meno mosso. A major, 
IV. Prestissimo. A major. 


(First time in these Concerts. ) 


A minor. op. 55. 


HEINRICH WILHELM ERNST. CONCERTO in one movement for VIOLIN, 


in ¥ sharp minor, Op. 23. 
Allegro pathetique. F sharp minor. 


E. HUMPERDINK. HUMORESQUE for ‘OrcHESTRA. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


Se eeessenessessttieestnntsnsiesemeeenss 


LUDVIG van BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 2. 


I. Adagio molto. D major._Allegro con brio. D major. 
II. Larghetto, A major. 


III. Scherzo; Allegro. p major, 


Trio; the same tempo. D major. 
IV. Allegro molto. Dp major. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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: : he worid . 
The Fourth Concert of the .fe'weitines man cr Societe hey canoe 
enters into the conversati With inteiizence 


Symphony Orchestra, snd yer wth modeaty Hiv kare davon 


& part of his picasure in life: he does not exist 

-for its display. Furthermore, please note the 

pantie case = , whiten Saint-Saens sores 
a gate Re . . his problems. Ii the ¢ ree inovements a 

The Artful Simplicity of Camille follow he enjoys himself. The adagio is a tem. 
porary fit of contempiation. but the man does 
q. . { & a bor wiiharaw iTom the worid _ so com: 
Saini-Saens, pietely or for so long ‘a time : 

she becomes morose or uninielligible. It is a 
pleasant reverie finely expressed in music 
There are no Soul-writhings, no Violent gvestur- 
ing, no sulien imprecations that escape the var- 
rier of clenched teeth. This adagio is beaatifuy 
and simple music. And in the Scherzo and the 
; > alibhouzh there is bDronounced melody 
ances, althouch there are effects gained 

OY appeals to the feetana OY rhythmic surprises, 
ere iS not a touch of the commonpiace, not a 
picion of vulgarity. Ihe refinement of the 
mboser is contagious: the instruments are 
} hey do not interrupt: they each in | 

“i say, anu each Knows how to listen 

lcigndor Itis seldom imthese days that 

© forivunate enough to have an opportunity 

ii such a comvlnation of skili. Simplic- 

ace and beauty. Our modern composers, 
102 Only to tickle, “they must also chafe, 

ta palate become accustomed to black pep. 
per, and it will desire paprika, and then cay- 
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poured in quantity. But in this work of an emic 
nentiy modern Frenchman there is & keen ap- 
Preciation of the value of artistic Simplicity, 


ciel 


* * 
This Symphony was piayed exceedingly wall, 


and 50, in the main, was the Symphony by Bee- 
thoven. he opening measures of the larghetto 
of the latter were not sung frankly enourh; 
there Was an exacveration of the nuances, 
and nervous energy seemed at times mis- 
placed, 


. 
* * 


Griee nd it yame Aly. T. Adamowski played the concert pa-- 
aocs : ef ,. | thetique by H. W. Ernst. When Ernst played 
this concerto in manuscript in 1849, at a 
concertin Leipzig, there was an Overiure by 
Le | Rietz and an aria b¥ Flotow on the programme, — 
> carryi!: ut th It is said that Ernst then made a profound im- 
fessional mitmiee) tes tito Pression_vy his surpassing skill, but we live un- 
ae ae ee ~Gapetty: der a different dispensation, and Mr. Adamow-. 
“ao Can Write | ski is not an Ernst the piece itself seems in- 
trinsically trivial, and its technical difficulties 
- | Without genuine purpose, ‘The chief theme ig, 
like many thatare found in forgotten 8alon-com-— 
positions, bound up in old-fashioned volumes, 
between “ The Wrecker’s Daughter Quickstep” » 
and “ Gen. Persifor F. Smitiy’s March.” It bearsa 
strong resemblance to tunes popular in the | 
negro minstrel “grand-olio”; tunes that ac. - 
: company tue verbal statement of @ lover’s 
m of different meaning tiorai tribute or tell of & picture with its face 
accordiny to the ancients turned toward the wail. the concerto presents 
f é eiancholy, cold and d great difficulties to the performer; and Mr. - 
& and sour.” is one OI the fou Adamowski apparently realized this fact, for 
if analogous to an crement and his playing was not of the markeu excellence 
man. Mr. Humperdink has that characterized his solo work of last year, 
‘S Melancholy with finid extracts of His intonation was hot always pure, and his 
~> “roeer (if Lam not mistaken ,and tone was at times thin and dry. He was ape. 
: “esire in the titer at taule to piauded heartily at the close, | 
. “ese OSers in their tull strength: as We 
A yas ‘Frozen yn “1nZS Whet the appetite of a It may be remembered that in the spring of 
CULM ~ aiCO nd do not quench the raging 1891 a singer appeared in Boston Mu: ; 
ure Within. Lhe stolidity o; the purpose of : and her name was Antonia Mielke, 
“it. Humperdink is no doubt praiseworthy, and heard in the music of Beethoven and 2P, 
ais Uimoresque shows that he is a safe anda She was Kundry in the private performance of 
Serious Companion for a young man. But sach . Parsifai” and when Mr. Lang invited ny 
COM Positions, even When they tnaa puvlisher in May of this year to witness the sight . ff: 
in Germany, haye ho placein a Symphony con- 'Parsifal, Amfortas and Klingsor in Clie 
Cert in Boston, ‘tional concert dress and 
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The program of the fourth concert of the Symphony Or. 


chestra, November 12, was as follows: 


Symphony, A minor... 
Concerto for violin, F sharp minor 
Humoresque for orchestra...... 
Symphony No. 2...,. 


preciated fully this delightful work. 
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too fine, perhaps; there are no nerve shattering effects ; 
there is no profoundity that is akin to bathos. 
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movement, which is free from pedagogic baldness and se- 
verity. Saint-Saéns is too much of a man of the world to 
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insist on his learning, just as he is too well bred to attempt 


to startle by sensational means, 


How simple and how 


beautiful is the short adagio! The scherzo is a charming 
example of French refinement and piquancy in melody, 
harmony and instrumentation; the finale is not merely a 
brilliant signature and flourish; there is something said, 
something that is worth the remembering. It is true that 
the work is free from volcanic emotion and the deep intel- 
lectuality that is the brother of dull obscurity. Itis emi- 
nently sane. The thought is often expressed in epigrams. 
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ferte the tones sound acrid and shriil, as though 
they hai lost their original freshness in conse- 
quence of over exertion. Fler bandiing o: this 
organ shows more natural method than rounded 
technical education, as, for instance, in tho 

Waveriug and agitation of the tone, the diiler 
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The program of the fourth concert of the Symphony Or. 
chestra, November 12, was as follows: 
Symphony, A minor....... 

Concerto for violin, F sharp minor,,... 
Humoresque for orchestra...... 
Symphony No. 2 see 
_ The feature of Saturday evening was the symphony by 
| Saint-Saéns, and yet itis doubtful whether the audience ap- 
-preciated fully this delightful work. Its workmanship is 
too fine, perhaps; there are no nerve shattering effects; 
there is no profoundity that is akin to bathos. The musi- 
cian rejoices in the contrapuntal seriousness of the first 
movement, which is free from pedagogic baldness and se- 
verity. Saint-Saéns is too much of a man of the world to 
insist on his learning, just as he is too well bred to attempt 
to startle by sensational means, How simple and how 
beautiful is the short adagio! The scherzo is a charming 
example of French refinement and piquancy in melody, 
harmony and instrumentation; the finale is not merely a 
brilliant signature and flourish; there is something said, 
something that is worth the remembering. It is true that 
the work is free from volcanic emotion and the deep intel- 
lectuality that is the brother of dull obscurity. Itis emi- 
nently sane. The thought is often expressed in epigrams. 
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its first tour of the present season at Brook 
lyn last evening, ana it is gratifying to 
local pride to be able to Say that the suc- 
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| xT hoaienia of Sad aay | told that Ernst produced a great effect with it, bu ee higher order that he plays so finely. The se ali oy gr season at Brook 
ne was a remarkable violinist and we live under another mu- Piebe is irivial and the difficulties tre. local pride to neh até se caper re to. 
16 Suc- 


chestra, November 12, was as ; mendous, +s 
estra, sical consulship. a itp aw idle * tone was } cess ot the home concerts of this organiza. 
pl C8 Wate nae ve titiculs | tion has been fully equalled in all the cities 


Symphony, A minor.......... 
ee ayed in the ma! ei a ts 
Concerto for violin, F sharp v1 The pages are rca Rater rt 3 lait So oe: al eae a octaves were not always in visited during the week 
i a ou a te sil ie ec ' ‘ 
Humoresque for orchestra..., ceedingly well, g une, lus then more noted The severity of the tests which the orches- 


: he Beet- 

Symphony No. 2... +++ taken to the reading of the slow movement of t! Players have made sadder havoc with | tra i ive etnias 
ae , n . } S put to in visiting th iti a 
The feature of Saturday evi hoven symphony ; for the first theme was not give Wty Fe than he did on this occa- cluded in these occasional tours ean hanite 
Saint-Saéns, and yet it is doubt frankly, but with exaggeration in the observance an a hiteier was recalled several times, | be: over stated, and tne ready recognition 
reciated fully this delightful ; ces. Mr. MacDowell will piay ue , of the merits of the Boston orchestra | 
z fi “se . th cig <r sori itm 2 ncerto for piano next Saturday, with eee Symphony was played | ‘its conductor, from both the press sod ae 
oo ine, perhaps; there are 1 solo part of his A minor co P S of the coarse and noisy effect 4, licsof New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn 
4 


there is no profoundity that ii and the other numbers of the program will be /rahms ention with the performance of the Baltimore an! Washington affords indis. 
Ciassics by this orchestra, but the mono- | putable evi .C6 Of its value as a musical 


. o.¢ ° p ; 1d * Vans¢e 
clan rejoices in the contrapu third symphony, the ‘* Menuet des Follets’’ anc *eaags 
. ’ ~ ot ] ; . : 

; . nevertheless everywhere ap- Even in New York city, whero th, blic 
verity. Saint-Saéns is too MUL... -. — -..-.. ie i Na RT aia aia ih Parent. We remember with pleasure is well supplied with Pitre g f Cry le 
insist on his learning, just as he is too well bred to attempt a wonderful performance of this sym- | Character to those given deta So! Boiine 
to startle by sensational means, How simple and how | topes under the direction of Mr. Kneisel | Orchestra, there was “standing room only” 
beautiful is the short adagio! The scherzo is a charming | Mines of ther tn, etree ah ne the — peng the evening of the concert, 

; , | ambdent, Mr. Kneisel } 4nd asimilar condition of affairs existed in 
example of French refinement and piquancy in melody, | took the baton, and'at once the wonier- 8altimore and P. iladelphia, the fecelois. 


harmony and instrumentation; the finale is not merely a ful perfection of the orchestra th i | ‘ : 
at exis- , 10 these thr e cities exceeding those of any. 
brilliant signature and flourish ; there is something said, | during Mr. Gericke’s control, was’ | Phrladel pig aeons, hho audience 1 
something that is worth the remembering. It is true that | Pepe restored, and a rendering | 700 of these being admission tickun: 
'S charming symphony under the | Who came early and stood through the 


the work is free from volcanic emotion and the deep intel- artistic, refined, yet firm, direction of eee. ves “heal ness fh rie” 
: uch results fully justify. the estimate: 
he Boston orches a i 


lectuality that is the brother of dull obscurity. It is emi- Mr. Kneisel, made the critical listeners | put upon value of ¢ 
nently sane. The thought is often expressed in epigrams. yearn for a continuance ot just such. tuis city. is 
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yy e 9 $ ) i" me es 3 . ( y kc ; ” * a oe haga shies it yay thy ‘of Mr. vi iso) n’s 
ony Concert; Soloist | |The cee Eel ilaraed inet ere 
be Me fi ee Riad oo da most faultless interpret 
Mr. T. Adamowski. ts ae. org ‘Beethoven second or “perfect” sya 
“Fie BR MAURIS MCE Sak oe 1¢. | Phony, @ work filled with soled -_ ae 
r Arthur Nikisch has seldom eh | shineand not a portrayal — ygiow; Bey 
seeded better in providing an enjoyable | 4, nose to light, like the : 
vening’s entertainment forthe patrons of ‘rhe theme of the first movement is very 


Vim 
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ays 


hy 


‘ ' - : } d av is even 
‘the Boston Symphony orchestra’s concerts stmple and harmonious Thi iif is won. 


me 8 moti 
os + | Dee f tothe aneducated éar. 1 os cater aay -rona 
ian selection and arrangement o worked out apd re 

dle scale It had a svm-. pa 9 4 trait throughout the development 
phony at each end, to be sure, but the of the dea, REINER! FTE ae 


icks with the intervening compositions, — Papas, ace the dainty introduction on the 


k d and 
“et @ most satisfying impression of the | and more varied themes of the secon 
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‘ ap “sharo minor for his annual appear- and concert this week will 


; 


| | 
-. The symphony in A minor, No. 2..0p. 55, | and the effecton the audience was mos 


in ‘the programme, the work having had nee’ t-Saens’ symphon 


third parts up to the capricious finale, their 


avert. work was deserving of naught but praise, 


tiest indorsement of the evening. 


| : lection iecelving the 
Be Pian aens, made the opéniug | marked, the se 
posmulie Galnt-© No. 2 was given 


J ee 


but a single he«ring here, years ago, when | for the first time at these concerts. The. 


; lL | 

ag | as originally scored for a sma 

the Harvard Symphony orchestra we fig Bong and seems better guited pore 
existence, It is in. strong ssbb ages ng || Smaller body of players than to . 

or SY nic writings of this | phony 1OrOe composition written in a 

h com rather winusual mensier, onf beets, Sg oo 

contained “musical 5 Lich was finely 

aie ‘| tarantella for the finale, Wlic davingee 
in w | ot evening. The piece dev 

| > pat ur | big HE oe from the acce tod aye ees 

nel alized 1 form, and ia characterized Oy, She ance 

: , Saint-Saeus. The od! and || priliiancy of style and peculiar 

I reaping iu it8 || of the opening theme. he Heinrich Ernst 

ch ends the || “Mr, Adamownki played the He “Humor 

: “hnale to this most | Congerso, > Shontea, proved uninteustine. 

Vy ae ue,’” for or - 

ira Nie Ne Aa was Fos. which the Ran es and not the per 

a ar violin i8 - | formers are al 

Pory choice o! Ernst’s coucerto The programme for veil be "Brabint’ | 


soloist in these concerts, The ov@ | pympnony No.3 in F major: concerto for 


an sement of which the work consists is pianoin A minor, MacDowell; minuet and 


; 


” Berlioz 

om “Damnation of Faust,” berlioz, 

and tisvt's symphonic poem, ‘Tasso.”” Mr. 
MacDowell will be the soloist. 


tf apon @ wonderfully melodious theme, 
sh is worke i % t with constantly fasci- 
ne Variations, W oh atord rare oppor- 

the sk if ROlolst, and earns : 

ied tone colo tracte 

h eetration! the concerto isa mir- jj ——Mr, Adamowski, of eereh we cope at 
“Dbiy sn.ted to such « player as nats Adan the largest rehearsal au a0 s madpriee “0 
owski, whose pure, trae steristics all found || on Friday. Every seat on J. L. Gardner’s 
gr htday i ite performance. The. || nies was occupied, save Mrs. J. L. 


he ae ng in its simplest form, with || two and those of Col. Higginson’s. | 
PS} Se viul: ts 


i ‘ 
a, b 
7 te 
hd ’ 
ws , 
al eee hl 
’ . 
Ay 


fx tmyd 


and expression, and | 

or cg given with : faultless skill. 
r, Adamowski commanded the applause 
re oe ac ience, as he has oiten «ione in for- 


‘mer vi he lias never more honestly | 
“wo rth commendation of his hearers than | 
A bright and decidediy captivating 

“Humoresque” for orchestra, by ‘Humper 

‘dink, eave Director Nikisch an opportunity 

-to0 show the technica) skill of his organiza- 

tion to good advantage, and a most satisfy- 

ing reading 01 the second.of the Beethoven 

ymphomes ended the evening’s pro- 

29 Ne <: ae 


xt Satur vening the soloist will 
| ir. E, A. eiuwell. @ ist. and the 
programme will consist of Brahm $s: sym- 
‘phony No. 3 major, ‘MacDowe)ll’s con- 
“eerto. for piano ste, Be 1 in A minor, eo | 
ey tal ’s mm enu te olle an aDS0 
ae lalip. rd y “Da ation of Faust,” and. 
“Tisdt’s symphonic poe, “Lasso.” 
Meese ll . 


Wik Se 


TIGHT BINDIN 


“Wostean 


The Symphony Concert. 


G 


‘Spite of the lene h-of t 16 Work, s musical 
"character and the modest Uiehese: ay for which 
itis scored point to the composer’s probably 
- looking upon it somewhat in the light of | i 
- “petite symphonie” as belonging to that domain 


The programme for last evening’s concert by the | Which lies between chamber-music and grand. 


| Boston Symphony Orchesira, was: Symphony, A-minor | Orchestral 


writing - of the modern 


rk 
op. 55, Saint-Saens; Concerto for violin, F-sharp minor, | 8°Tt —~ the domain to which most of 


Ernst; Humoresque, for orchestra, E. Humperdink 


: the Haydn and Mozart sym phonies 


and Symphony No. 2, Beethoven. The Saint-Satog. #78 DOW |to be relegated. Tt is, in On6- 


fymphopy was new to these concerts ana the *®5Pect, refreshing to find a modern French-' 


Humperdink work was new to Boston. Of the “#2 Writing anything for orchestra that is so 


‘latter, we can only marvel that it should have found a. 


_place on the programmes cf the Symphony concerts 


4s music it does not rise much above the beer-garden 


: Purely musjgal,.so unstrenuous and reserved in 


expression, as this symphony, and which at the » 


"| Same time is so carefully wrought, which shows. 
60 much clever and sincere work. thac | 


evel, and as humor it 1s saddening. In the land of itg hand, it is a little disappointing and depressing 
uirth, those Who heard it may have rolled from their! to note how merely superficially his task took - 
hatrs to the ground in the ft of uncontrollable laughter | Possession of the composer, how his cleverness 


aroused; but to those tacking in the volatility andj 48. in the end, nothing more nor deeper than: 
he sprightiiness of the German nature, the work ig ; cleverness, how all the contrapuntal and fugal 


+ 


nore calculated to draw forth burning tears than expres- | peated to his fancy Pathak eae ae to ave 
ons of mirth, As far as we could discover, Mr. oes to have a the spontaneously chose’ 
dumperdink’s humor was chiefly confined to the . gr 

ich a vital and compel! 
jlaglarizing of a few bars of the march theme ot Raff - form through which pod compel 


‘lenore.” It 18 dreary fooling. The Saint Saéne 
ymphony is a charming work, always chaste in 


jiyle, bright in effect and delightful in the [ 


mee that animates it throughout. It is a 
‘plendid example of brilliant brevity and masterly 
ndesty. It was finely played from beginning to end, 
‘MW gem of an adagio especially so. The Beethoven 
juphony received excellent treatment. The first 
bvement Was exceedingly well read and performed, 
‘te slOW movement wae, perhaps, given with Over 
th of rigidity and a little of roughness, but the 
ier, retation, as a whole, left little to be desired. The 


inst concerto has become irremediably aged. It has | 


wuk hams, and its eyes purge thick amber and pium 


m gum. The solo part was played by Mr.* 


r, Adamoweki, whose intonation was not a)- 


iy8 true, whose tone was often weak and thin, 


whose performance Senerallivy was not up to his 
standard. He was twice recalied with much beart 
ess. The programme for ihe next coneert is: Sym.- 
hopy No. 8, Brahms; Concerto for pianoforte, A- 
lnor, MacDowell ; “Menuet des Follets” and ‘Danse 
8 Sylphes,” Berlioz; and “Tasso,” Liszt. Mr. E. A. 
4cDowell is to be the soloist. 


inspiration sought to find’ outward expression. 
It is curious that, while the present: 
school of French composers have had proba — 
bly the best, strictest and most thorough — 
contrapuntal education of any musicians now — 
roing, they can so seldom bring themselves to. 
, put really their whole heart into contrapuntal 
J work; itis a task of which some of them often , 
acquit themselves admirably well, but still it’ 
is a task to them. something to be got through | 
with by dint of skill and cleverness, but not a. 
thing for their whole soul to revel in. At best, | 
they show—as Saint-Saéns has in this sym-— 
| phony—that they find it an attractive task, 
) When Saint-Saéns has got through the exposi- 
, tion of his Swgato in the first movement, you do 
_ not hear him heave a sigh of relief (as Gounod 
and Massenet too often are impelled to 
do in similar cases): the Jabor has not 
, tired him out, and he is. still fresh 
‘for more of the same ‘kind, - When 
| hecalls upon the fugue, he does m than 
| merely leave his: card. Still, itis ver likeq 
call of ceremony, for all that; not like the vi t 
ofa lover te his mistress. To throw aside all © 
_, Simile, clever, charming, aye, léarned as Saint. 


es * Saéns shows himself in this symphony, and 
a brilliantly as it is written, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


we * 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


The programme of the fourth concert, given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as 
foliows: 


palnt-Saens: Symphony No. 2, in A minor, Opus 55. 


tnst: Concerto for Violin, in one movement, in F- 
sharp minor, Opus 23. 


pamperdink Humoresqne for orchestra. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 2, inD major, Opus $6, 
Mr. T, Adamowski was the violinist. 


Saint-Saéng’s A minor symphony has not been 
tivon here since its first performance in this 
eity by the Harvard Musical Association in 
1880, Although written nearly forty years ago 
it may Safely be reckoned as belonging tothe 
Modern French school of composition, and goes - 

None way, at least—toward reconciling 
£08 to that by no meéaus immaculate school. Im 


he néver really un- 
bends in it, he preserves throughoat a certain _ 
- air of man-of-the-world correctness of bearing, , 
full of refinement and charm, but not stir. 
ring ‘to one’s enthusiasm. And here is 
just the disheartening point: to find 
that a man like Saint-Saéns, who can. 
do this sort of thing so well, should take so 
shallow a delight in doing it, Should find go. 
little genuine inspiration in it. Only see how . 
differently he goes to work when he has to 
write a ‘“Phaéton” or a “Danse macabre!” Then 
the whole man is revealed to you, frankly, out. |) 
spokenly, full of genuine vivacity and spon- 
taneity; and if, in such moments of expansive. 
ness, something a little coarse and vulgar shine | 
through the polished surface, it is at least real 
andhuman. Here, in this symphony, all ig 
polished and refined: but the man’s whole’ 
hesrt is not in it, it sounds like something. 
written to show what he could do, a8 ground. 
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cacyandgrace, = MUSIC. Cewey™ but with an ardor that throughout the i 

umoresque” by FE ‘umperdink | mood and the s mark wit of ie ae merry 
y that itis not worth playing, wy DRA oe and the spark] ne wit of the scherzo the 
ertainly not worthtalkingabout. = FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. er tible changes in the motives as well as in 
ect ho" en’s D ma I hay woman made a glort- The concert had an ideal appetizer in Saint- derfully well ‘Presented, The ons, were rhieh 
slose toa programme in which there was Saens’ Symphony No. 2in A minor. Despite the | despite its length so constantly euraptuces, 
9 


Te ‘ 


ih y 


"Aan 


much to commend, much that was interesting, ' admirab] 
eis whole boo litte real genius. ‘The . psychical nature of this work is not really sym- | Gaye the mong Ses Basle — Ferdinand Ries 
phonic it is replete with charming details, and the {nale in alla 0 of the work. namely, the 


mphony was well and spiritedly played, but oreve time, the  -concert.-'was 


net with quite the fine finish that we have harmony of its moods is inimitable. The allegro | brought to a triumphant close 
heard more than once before. marcato in A minor has a quaint and somewhat — 
* Ernst’s F-sharp minor concerto has long been brusque figure whieh is partially used in the - 
tt once the ambition and the terror of aspiring allegro affusionato as the subject of a Some Boston Music. 


: riolionists: it has a reputation very like that } 
a EY superbly developed tonal fugue. The adagi i 
of E snselt’s F minor pianoforte concerto—of naive in sentiment and quaintly elegiac, its pte . Boston Sympuony OrcuestraA. The program 


OF, ate 
beings i ] i or the instru- : : . , 
bel * on ogg he pag 4 we mein theme renee. ‘oer Lae in pee “ the one hand of the seventh and eighth concerts was : — 

nonce paaepetdl | ° | ; " . es . - . ‘ 
hhard-pusbed in this respect by some things by treated in free form and one ‘2. Saint-Saéns: Symphony No. 2, in A-minor, 
‘Spohr, as the Henselt concerto certainly is by deep spirttuality of sentiment that Opus 55; Ernst: Concerto for Violin, in one 
ONE things by Brahms and others, we are not is simply enchanting. <A sterling frestissimo con- | in F-sh: ‘nor: Onuasea: 
competent to determine. Certain it is, how- cludes the work brilliantly. Aside from the rich Eee A SOarp Iinor, OPUe ee 
P ve thatthe style, and especially the key. in invention shown in this symphony no musician dink : Humoresque for Orchestra ; Beethoven : 


which it is written make it an almost inordi- will failto admire its abundant scholarship, its « i a ey 
| seriousness of purpose, its masterly orchentiaian | Symphony No. 2, in D-minor, Opus 56. 


Hately difficult piece of execution. Legends are | | oer ay laint.Saine © 
still whispered from ear to ear of how _* last, but not least the successful The Saint-Saéns Symphony had not been per- 
Trnc effort to give unity to the various movements by formed before for about twelve years. It is a 


Ernst himself, when at his best, would | a masterly use in the finale of material 
abet to : : m n C finale of materia Ww > : i ‘ : 
excite the wildest enthusiasm with it, | its introduction in at least one of the port. well-written work, and it might be given more 


‘and then at other times, when. 
‘fee movements. The plan of development shows an: often, judging by the favor with which it was 
received on this occasion, It was a brilliant fea- 
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eling out of sorts, would play it horribly out ingenious blending of the new spirit that came in 


Tot tune. To us, apart from its difficulty, it with Liszt, Wagner and Saint Saens with the old | 


5 csceheom almost an unique work of its class; there symyhonic methods. The Humoresque for | ture of the program, and was performed in a mas- 
‘is much admirable workmanship in it, both the orchestra by E. H , EE yes = 
ig mu pe . : y &. Humperdink meagrely disguises terly manner 
Solo instrument and the orchestra are treate its intrinsic feebleness and sterility beneath a ‘y PS | 
with the greatest skill throughout; it does not morbid and puffed up manner that is anything but A conspicuous failure was the Humperdink 
1 the least sound like a concerto written by a entertaining j 
st : : ‘+ Humoresque.’’ How could so trashy a compo- 


ay a 
ante ‘ g . 

| gree f virtuoso to show himself off; it is far too rhe Ernst Concerto will hardly standeither now... 

sincere and musician-like for that. Only the or in the future, though it douLtless may haveinthe Sition have been placed upon the program ? 


; EAC ; " . ines ; : . 
samatic material of which it is built is . past, on its merits asa musical composition. Such The grand performance of the Beethoven Sym- 


ee We | ‘mediocre interest as it cre: ; : : 
#0 hopelessly trivial, and, what is more, | | st as it Creates is quite evenly diy- ‘ ay ae RELY ae . hee . ee 
iO antiquated. in its  triviality,- that fvnty between the orchestra and the solo violin, Srna ree 10 OGHINg With TRC: DO word a 
es. Dut amore mortal concerto has seldom been heard Orchestra, and any further commendation would 


it is very hard to listen to seri- : 
in a symphony concert. As a whole it makes the | be quite superfluous. 


ly. It is éminently a work that has had r 
og hte y Impression of having superficially served the vir- | ; ; ; 
nee ambition to create furore. The meagre The Concerto of Ernst is formidable to most 
is r j ; ; . . . 5 | ® 
eeOMmine ton that it contains is discreet and | violinists. ‘To execute it well needs phenomenal 
ing _— while drearily unimportant. “a ms 1) 
That refined and highly cultivated |equipment. ‘To say that Mr. Timothie d’Ada- 


tec ; 4 . * 6 » * “7e . . 
chnique, that genial subjectivity — com- | mowski surmounted its difficulties with a goodly 


bined with re 
repose which Mr. Adamowski_ so on Ae 
invariably exhibits were as usual the characteristics | degree of success is but to do him justice. Still, 


wl life and vigor into those trite phrases is of his performance that constantly charmed. It | when one has all he can do simply to play it well, 


jerhaps not worth speculating upon; but the | seems needless to add that the popular violinist , +nish ¢ 
fork seemed to give him little chance | Was persistently applauded and recalled with ‘the listener cannot expect the finish and ease with 
which this violinist’s performances have generally 


or shov od grace of style and poig- ~Amae tone the ta ts 
lancy of sentiment for which he is justly | oe e salnt Saens’ symphony the con- - peen characterized. ‘There were passages in which 
oted. He did much admirable playing, | = AG —_ no wuother feature — which all ROR GHATACLEr Red, Snaee hal : 
but, as a whole. it was not to be accounted | creed could enjoy. abe! >. Kk. whil it is Of ee chit tact chek tak the a 
ne of his finest efforts. Que diable aussi allait | 4 ej work, while it is not ¢ admit that the selection of this 
one Q eld in such high favor ae several of ite (te Can but admit tha 


‘i ran 


Lfdire dans cette maudite galére? It is ade- | 48sociates in the immortal series of nine to which Work was not a happy one. 


; ogehed Foc , e ; 
‘Bideratum that certain compositions could be lt so worthil | : = nee we maa 
> coeadar lv belongs. was at the time of its birth And now comes from abro at 
vec . . ; ad the ‘ f 
prove a dead and past the hope of resurrection, |. Of matchless importance to the greatest of tone | Nikisch sang some of Brahms’s songs Sots, On 


lat noon > should try henceforth to galvan- . | poets. It was the first work of Beethoven that | #&,{schl, her husband playing the accompaniments. 


ytheminto a semblance of life again. Of | Conquered his adverse criti When all was ov ey : 
| ritics | ver, and the fair singer waited b 
'y grasping more | complimented by the great muaisine., he me Po 


S6 violinists will ask: “What, then, shall satisfactorily than he h | 
wha “Serva , va ° b acs : - ; ad done before the ‘ ” Pi 
play?” To which not unnatural question, it | tcademie forms” which had. been imposed | Saar pen ments were charmingly played.” “Tig then 
iw DO % mitted, the answer is not quite seif. q music by the scholasties and | her a song, and that he replied, “I shall onl ts 
mt. ‘The impression Mr, Adamowski made pedagogues _ of hi i ‘i ” . yaa to 
dent, ° | , “ie 3 time. No _ con- | Write an accompaniment.” It is evident that the com. 
on the audience was all that could have been the Nt of form is imposed by it upon poe lacked in that fine appreciation of Mrs. Nikisch’s 
red, for he was enthusiastically applauded “aed co Far from it. Here Beethoven takeg | imte cence of his songs, that was manifeste 
| 1d twic recalled. And. if we cannot quite had bees inet of the bountiful inheritance that Nhe Pete ee ee te preter se caused t em 
nin with this enthusiasm with all desirable Pare re eft by Haydn, but with a transcendently | really pe Sei 0t. Wire, Courioug Pe 1usiasm. Can it 
Mitin Me’ Adainnerekt eeling for art which Haydn seld ‘sltig , On SOS NOt. Se 
artiness, Mr. Adamowski has only his ares fesnaay The martial attacks i ah f ~ py at- | good singing is? ete 
is playing,ot other and better things, to thank . Were — CKS 10 the first allegro : ae 
Ree vs SPR ie ee ee ros Oe aaa "> = Hoyally observed by Mr. Nikisch, and 
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. tor. Still, 
ittle adagio es 
“Humoresque”’ by Humperdink | 


| 
‘ous close toa programme in which there was | 
much to commend, much that was interesting, | 
ff, upon the whole, too little real genius. The 
symphony was well and spiritedly played, but 
not with quite the fine finish that we have 
heard more than once before. 
’ Ernst’s F-sharp minor concerto has long been 
at once the ambition and the terror of aspiring 
violionists; it has a reputation very like that 
of Henselt’s F minor pianoforte concerto—of 
being the most difficult thing for the instru- 
ment in existence. Whether it is not rather 
hard-pusbed in this respect by some things by 
Spohr, as the Henselt concerto certainly is by 
some things by Brahms and others, we are not 
competent to determine. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the style. and especially the key, in 
which it is written make it an almost inordi- 
nately difficult piece of execution. Legends are 
ptill whispered from ear to ear of how 
Ernst himself, when at his best, would 
excite the wildest enthusiasm with it, 
and then at other times, when 
feeling out of sorts, would play it horribly out 
of tune. To us, apart from its difficulty, it 
seems almost an unique work of its class; there 
is much admirable workmanship in it, both the 
solo instrument and the orchestra are treated 
with the greatest skill throughout; it does not 
in the least sound like aconcerto written by a 
great virtuoso to show himself off; it is far too 
sincere and musician-like for that. Only the 
‘thematic material of which it is built is 
ro hopelessly trivial, and, what is more, 
so antiquated in its triviality,. that 
it is very hard to iisten to _—seri- 
ously. It is eminently a work that has had 
its day. Mr. Adamowski conquered its many 
difficulties very successfully, only one could 
not but fee] that the exertion of so doing drew 
rather heavily upon his powers. We have 
heard him play more seulfully and with more 
Dbrilliancy of effect on other occasions. Whether 
or not he could, in any case, have infused musi- | 
‘eal life and vigor into those trite phrases is | 
perhaps not worth speculating upon; but the 
‘work seemed to give him little chance 
for showing that grace of style and poig- 
nancy of sentiment for which he is justly | 
noted. He did much admirable playing, 
but, as a whole. it was not to be accounted 
one of his finest efforts. Que diable aussi allait | 
al faire dans cette maudite galére? It is ade- | 
sideratum that certain compositions could be | 
proved dead and past the hope of resurrection, 
80 that noone should try henceforth to galvan- | 
ize them into a semblance of life again. Of | 
course violinists willask: “What, then, shall | 
weplay?” To which not unnatural question, it | 
must be admitted, the answer is not quite self. 
-évident. The impression Mr, Adamowski made 
pon the audience was all that could have been 
desired, for he was enthusiastically applauded 
and twice recalled. And if wécannot quite 
‘join in with this enthusiasm with all desirable 
\heartiness, Mr. Adamowski has only his previ- 
og playing,of other and better things, to thank 
for it. 


-_— ee eee ee 


| | Saens’ Symphony No.2in A minor. Despite the | despite its length so constant] 


without the slighest decree 

of extra 

MUSIC. a oe but with an ardor that ‘throughout the opening 
movement was amply under control. The merry 
mood and the sparkling wit of the scherzo, the 


FOURTH SYMPHONY NCE inexhaustible changes in t oti 
| N¥ CONCERT. their connections and rraiidforaatons wom og 


The concert had an ideal appetizer in Saint- | derfully well presented. The lorghetto which 
a ’ , 


y Cnraptures, was 


| psychical nature of this work is not really sym- admirably played and with what Ferdinand Ries 


| ee | : calls : 
phonic it is replete with charming details, and the tt Bo aoe nh Sa et ass namely, the 
| she, e concert 


harmony of its moods is inimitable. The allegro | brought to a triumphant close o 
'marcato in A minor bas a quaint and somewhat 
brusque figure whieh is partially used in the } 
allegro affusionato as the subject of a 


superbly developed tonal fugue. The adagio js Rosrox Syupuony Orcurs ah 
naive in sentiment and quaintly elegiac, its chief - OerON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.  506/e 
ably being a ae th the one hand of the seventh and eighth concerts was : — 
and impressively dignified on the other. It is” § c.; Sti sy i 
‘treated in free form and yet with Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 2, in A-minor, 
deep spirttuality of sentiment that Opus 65; Ernst: Concerto for Violin, in one 
is simply enchanting. A sterling frestissimo con- ' 
cludes the work brilliantly. Aside from the rich .. 
wens showninthis symphony no musician ink: Humoresque for Orchestra; Beethoven : 
will failto admire its : C : 3) 
I fai : re its abundant scholarship, its Symphony No. 2, in D-minor, Opus 56, 
seriousness Of purpose, its masterly orchestration. °,.. vg ats 
and last, but not least the successful Phe “paint-Sacns Symphony Had not beamasper- 
effort to give unity to the various movements by formed before for about twelve years. It is a 
a masterly use in the finale of material which had i : 
its introduction in at least one of the previous well-written work, and it might be given more 
"h ry. ‘ Tan . ; ; . ;' , , , ri j j 
movements. The plan of development shows an: often. judging by the favor with which it was 
ingenious blending of the new spirit that came in 
with Liszt, Wagner and Saint Saens with the old 
syinyhonic methods. The Humoresque for ture of the program, and was performed in a mas- 
orchestra by E. Humperdink meagrely disguises 
Its Intrinsic feebleness and _ sterility beneath a : at 
morbid and puffed up manner that is anything but A conspicuous failure was the Humperdink 
entertaining. 6 ‘+ HTumoresque.’’ Ilow could so trashy a compo- 
lhe Ernst Concerto will hardly standeither now... ti ih : ar 
or in the future, though it doubtless may haveinthe ‘S!tion have been placed upon the program. + 
awe on its merits as a musical composition. Such The grand performance of the Beethoven Syin- 
nediocre Interest as it creates is quite evenly div- 
intr between the orchestra and the solo Violin, ; ; 
)ut amore mortal concerto has seldom been heard Orchestra, and any further commendation would 
ina symphony concert. As a whole it makes the 
impression Of having superficially served the vir- LW be ig 
tuOsO 8 ambition to create furore. The mesavre The (‘oncerto Ot larnst IS formidable LO most 
instrumentati at it contains is dise ind | violin; ah 
teen -ntation that it contains is discreet and | yjolinists. ‘lo execute it well needs phenomenal 
vecoming — while drearily unimportant, | , Hp Ti 
bat refined and higbly cultivated | equipment. To say that Mr. Timothie d’?Ada- 
tec ? ic ) ‘ .¢ ~ * ° ° , bo . . . ° . , r 
trae i that genial subjectivity com- | mowski surmounted its difficulties with a goodly 
ined with repose which Mr. Adamowski so 
Pig ably exhibits were as usual the characteristics 
) ii SD he ‘ ’ ‘ > ; . | : j 
Bink be the — we constantly charmed. It | when one has all he can do simply to play it well, 
wits heediess to add that the popular violinist : ini 1 
bagel tetiev- : » listener ec: xpec ; ish and ease with 
hide persistently applauded and reealled with oe rene canine pee he Oe 
BB er enthusiasm, which this violinist’s performances have generally 
Aside fron saint S > sy : 4° 
ee 7 ‘ the saint Saens’ symphony the con- - peen characterized. ‘There were passages in which 
poke ads another feature which all ae | . 
oe a without regard to musical caste or his intonation was not quite true, His warmest 
creed ¢o nine mr : ‘ ie . 
ae uld enjoy. The} work, while it is not , admirer ean but adimit that the selection of this 
‘4 In such high favor as several of. its ‘ 


Some Boston Music. 


movement, in F-sharp minor, Opus 25; Hlumper- 


received on this occasion, It was a brilliant fea- 


—terly manner. 


phony was in keeping with the best work of this 


be quite superfluous. 


' degree of success is but to do him justice, Still, 


pg mn ID the immortal series of nine to w bich work Was hota happy Olle, 
| of mathe ee Was at the time of its birth | .—— And now comes from abroad the story that Mrs. 
| ote . “Ags Importance to the greatest of tone a enreee, ane SY of Brahins’s songs to the composer 
pate “a a as the first work of Beethoven that at Ischl, her husband playing the accompaniments. 
eatisfactorile” Regs critics by grasping more 
| academie ig bo A vagal a before the accompaniments were charmingly played.” It is then 
| on satsahe cs ‘ 1ac een imposed } stated that Mrs. Nikisch urged upon Brahms to write 
| pedagovue in re t 1e | scholastics and her a song, and that he replied, “IT shall only have to 
Seinen rns S oO his _ time. No con- | Write an accompiniment.’”” Itis evident that the com- 
/S“tousness of form is imposed by it upon poser lacked in that fine appreciation of Mrs. Nikisch’s 


When all was over, und the fair singer waited to be 
complimented by the great musician, he said, “the 


the hearer, Far from i re - ; | Interpretations of his songs, that was manifested by | 
full possession of tgs I nh bdo eu /our Boston musical connoiseurs, and that cnoaeilibecs | 
had been left by Havdn.} at herl ance that | to applaud her with delirious enthusiasm. Can it 
Petes tele ayan, but With a transeendently really be, after all, that Boston does not know what. 

eling for art which Haydu seldom at- good singing is? | 


ity . *he arti | i 
/‘4ined. The martial] attacks in the first allegro 


We VE Viki 
fre loyally observed by Mr. Nikisch, and 
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The Symphony Concert 

Our symphonic Jasons have returned 
laden with honors andsuch press comments 
| as prove the scriptural adage regarding the 
| travelling prophet. Asif to make amends 
' fora week’s absenve, the programme of 
Saturday contained a double allowance of 
symphony, and Beethoven and St. Saens 
were both represented in this large form. 
The St. Saens symphony in A minor began 
the programme. This is the oniy Symphony 


by this composer vhat Boston has ever | 


heard, but years ago, in the Gerickean 


epoch, there was full preparation made for | 


presenting the third Symphony of the 
Mrench master, When, at the last moment, 
the untrustworthy state of the organ in 
| Music Hall forbade. This second Symphony 
| is a work of most modest dimensions and 
conservative scoring, so that if the name of 
-Volkmann had been attached to it, most of 
the critics would have accepted 1t as a good 
Specimen of the correct and terse Style of 
the German. In the third Symphony, how- 
ever, St. Saens took ample revenge, and 
showed, by an employment of the full mod- 
ern orchestra, with the addition of organ, 


-andapiano part for four hands (as the | 


Symphony was inscribed to the memory of | ] 
"yee | lnstrumental works — a bad legacy 


Liszt this was peculiarly appropriate), that 


he could mass the forces, and use the rich- | 


| &st tonecolors as well as any Berlioz. But 
| Whether with large or smal] instrumental 
lorces, St. Saens shows a power of orchestral 
| treatment that commands respect, while he 
| can develop a theme better than any living 
| French composer. The present symphony 
began quite in the old style with a good 
deal of woodwind work, and in many parts 
the oboe had a prominence characteristic 
of the Gallic taste. In the first movement 
there was also a fine bit Of fugato which 
gave a distiuctly classical “favor. The 
strings gave this admirably and showed 
commendable balance of power as well as 
clearness. In the second movement, also, 
this division of the orchestra charmed by 
some beautiful playing with mutes (con 
sordine), and in the finale the Solo passages 
‘very high positions were also very well 
done, The scherzo seemed to have but lit. 


tle to say for itself, although its end, with | 
mysterious pizzicate .chords and @ brusque | 
change to Sortissimo,; was a reminder of 


beethoven’s favorite close. 


Now followed the Solo number of the 
concert, which was an Ernst concerto in | , ; : 
| one point in this movement that, 


he movement for violin, played by Mr. T. 


Adamowski. The work was not animpres- | 


Sive one; its chief theme was not much 
better than a Balfe Ssugar-plum, and was 
in iact reminiscent of ‘Let all obey,’’ from 
“The Enchantress.” It was music that 
did not cause one to think any too much, 
and must have been pure delight to the 
tune-cravers who do 80 dove music! But 
the person who held that true musical art 
should be a blending of the inteilectual 
with the emotional inay have been a trifle 
“appointed, Tt was probably a new E 
Siring that caused a perceptible flatting in 
the latter part of the work, for the player 
began with some broad ‘passages finely 
Played onthe G String, and his playing of 
| the brilliant embellishments and Variations 


'of the theme was artistic, being only | 


ma | fore- 
Who is Humperdink? And why did he 


write a “‘Humoresque” for orchestra? I[t 
was to be sure a humoresque without any 
humor (it might have been called “Hu- 
moresque Pathetique’’ for the matter of 
that) and therefore it did not conflict With 


the dignity of the Symphony programmes. 


| After all, greater composers have used the 


misleading title, where they only meant 
“Capriccio,” but even the capricious ele- 
ment was here not very Strongly marked. 
The second theme was prettily pastoral, but 
there was nothing further to remember in 
the work. 

The concert ended with the second 
Symphony by Beethoven. A great work, 
but not yet the true Symphonic Beethoven, 
Who was only revealed a couple of years 
later on in the Heroic Sympheny. Yer 
there are certain premonitions, coming 
events that cast their shadows before in 
this symphony, that are intensely interest- 
ing as transitions from the old school to 
the new; among these are the larghetto in 
sonata movement form, the scherzo, an 
entirely new departure for the third move- 
ment of a Symphony, and the finale, 
a veritable abolition of — the super- 
ficial jollity with which Beethoven’s 
predecessors used to wind up their 


from the gigue which ended the old suite. 
With all this ackowledged and the beauty 
of the larghetto and the finale fully 
recognized, the fact sti] ] impresses itself on 
the auditor, that haa Beethoven died at 
the age that Schubert did, the world would 
only know him ag a most promisiny suc- 
cessor to Haydn, Lhe reading of the 
work was an excellent one, and our con- 


' duetor scems to have discarded all 


tendency to exaggeration. Especial points 
of technical ability were discernible in the 
playing of the chief figure by the contra- 
basses and cellos in the development of 
the first movement, and the delicacy of the 
first violins in the closing theme 


a i ee --.- 


A es ee ae 


of the larghetto, but the horn broke in | 


both appearances of this latter theme. The 
Scherzo was given with splendid dash and 
brio. As above intimated, this is the first 
Symphonic scherzo ever written, and the 
couple of scherzi composed by maydn in 
two of his string quartettes do not invalt- 
date Beethoven’s right to be considered the 
inventor of this form. Yet this scherzo ig 
more of a minnet than the minuet 
of the first symphony. There is 


Spite of the mass of critical analysis, 
may be freshly commented on; it is the 
trio, with its square-cut, minuet theme and 
thoroughly old-fashioned scoring (oboes 


and bassoons). Is it not possible that 


Beethoven here intended to show the for- 
mality of the minuet which he was re- 
placing by contrasting it with the free, 
semi-developed vein of the body of the 
scherzo? Oboes and bassoons played well 
here, although the bassoon might have had 


more power and prominence in the contra- 


puntal support it gave to the theme in the 


end of the trio. 


The finale was capital. It is the gem of © 


- 


finales that were written before it (possihl = 
excepting Mozart’s two last symphonies 


the work in any case, and outvalues all the 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, op. oo. 


) . I. Allegro con brio (F major), 
ae 4 II. Andante (C major). 

ndere: III. Poco Allegretto (C minor), 
x 6 peared IV. Allegro (F minor), 
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B.A, MACDOWELL. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE 


» No. 1, A minor. op. 15 
I. Maestoso (A minor)—Allegro con fuoco (A minor). 
Il. Andante tranquillo (EK major). 
III. Presto (A major). 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 


on RF ERTS 
ES Pe a na 


TWO MOVEMENTS from ‘“‘La Damnation de Faust’? 
Op. 24. 


I. Menuet des Feu-follets - Moderato (D major). 


II. Valse des Sylphes: Allegro, mouvement de valse 
(D major). 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo.”” 


SOLOIST: 


MR. E. A. MacDOWELL. 





- 


3 y 1eme, with its duet betwee 
-lins and bassoon (as if an Ariel and Caliban 


‘coived just the right 
AUG caprice, The 


were holding converse together), was well 
‘dwelt upon, and in the long and beautiful 
‘coda, the horn began to clarify and make | 
‘amends for its previous misdeeds. 

Louis C, ELSON. 


AMONG THE MUSICIANS, 


The audience at the Symphony concert eer 
Saturday evening was entertained by | SEASON 1892-98 
Saint-Saens’s symphony in A minor ; _ 
Ernst’s concerto for the violin in F sharp 
‘minor, Humperdink’s orchestral humor- | oe ae eh VGRIS fe N] 4 ND ATIMArn 
esque and Beethoven’s symphony No... | Ue ae ee } NY Bie e K+ Ae R A 
2. It was a strange programme, but fA ALK J \, 
‘afforded variety, and was evidently ap- , 7 
_preciated, judging from the enthusiasm of MR. ARTH UR NIKISC | 
‘the audience. The first piece has never H, Conduetor. 
been played by the Symphony Orchestra, 
although it has been once given in Boston. 
it isa beautiful work, artistic .n its com- 
osition and affording opportunities tor 
ight and shade that were alply improved 
under Mr. Nikisch’s skilful baton. The 
allegro appassionato was perhaps the most 
_pleasing movement. 
Mr. Adamowski was oot heard at his 
best. For some reason he was not in tune 
with the orchestra, aud several instances 
of talse intonation were apparent. In ex- 
ecution, however, he exhibited his usual 
ability. 
The ‘‘Humoresque” was heard for the 
first time in Boston, and was something of 
-asurprise. [tis an odd number, not par- 
ticularly attractive and not likely to be- 
come a great favorite. 
The Beethoven symphony was rendered 
in @ masterly manner. All the move- 
ments were treated artistically, especially 
the tirst, and it served as a fitting termina- 
tion for an excellent concert. 
The programme for next Saturday will 
tbe symphony No. 3, Brahms; concerto for 
the pianoforte in A minor, MacDowell; 
“vienuet des Follets’ and ‘Danse des CONCERTO for P 
Sylphes,” Berlioz, and ‘**Tasso,” Litszt. The et ae ee PIANOFORTE, No 
soloist will be Mr. E. A. MacDowell. Pee OR Pete 44 M11NOT) 
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The Fifth Concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra, 


at Museum— 


Biil the 


“Kerry and “ Neryes.” 


New 


Sousa’s New Marine Band—Notes 
of Coming Events, 


The programme of the fifth Symphony con- 


cer. Was as follows: 
Symphony No. 3, F major 
Concerio for pianoforte 
l'wo inovements from 
1. 


bn 40 fh ode cone Brahms 
Pete te eeeeeeeeees MACDOWEl] 
aust’’,. Berlioz 


“ La Damnution de If 
Menuet des Feu-follets, 

If, Valse des Sylphes., 
‘Tasso, Lamento e Lrionfo”’ 

Mr. E. A, MacDowell was the pianist. 
Lhe first Pianoforte concerto of Mr. 
Dowell was played as an atrangement fo 
planofortes in concerts given respectively by 
Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Whelpley during the 
season of ’85-’86, Its first performance with 
Orchestra in this country was at a concerto con- 
cert given by Mr. Lang, Avfil 3, 1888, when Mr, 
Whelpley Was the pianist. It has been played 
in European and American cities (1888-1891) 
bY Teresa first performance in 


Carreno, Its 
pastio by the composer was the performance of 
ast week, 


Mac- 
rtwo 


. 
~~“ * 


%8 shown in this concerto 
the traditions, or the fetich, 
of form than in the greater 
Humber of his later compositions. This fidelity 
has not choked spontaneity, nor has it stiffened 
“Xpression of thought. Lhe themes are melodi- 
ous and characteristic; 
agreeable echoes of the 
Posers who guided his ste 
Joined the qui 
edze does not i 
However, eve 


Mr, MacVowe)] h 
Sreater fidelity to 
or the sane rules 


tunes of honored com- 
‘eps, or who, years ago, 
re invisible, ‘Technical knowl- 


utrude itself; it is ever present, 
r mindful of 


Ow: . the good of the 
, urer, who does not Wish to inquire too 
‘horoughly into the causes of his enjoyment, 
he most Sonuine musical stuff is in the first 
ovement; at the same time it would be Vain 
to deny the beauty of the sonz of the 
andante, Which is ful] of sentiment that 
IS Never sentimental, 
Ways Within the Ccntrol 
the jast moveinent 
$0 olten the con- 
lhe interest is 
pation of a eli- 
lose there is a sus- 
nthis composition 
& and the bianoforte are not at war 
Oller; they unite in a harmonious 
is alive and glowing with color, 
, 8 #Planist, aud he knows Low to 
his special instrument; he 
resources and 
instruments : 
“0Ws the value of discre 


Ve Strength, } 


above ali, 


| eration, which 


hor are they merely | 
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veness tells 
ic Hall itisa 


Kly, this seonsiti 

eifect. In Mus 

k for the perfo 
relations with the 


ahd acertain exas. 


to the nature of oa 


7s out the 


MacDowell, brin ' 
tis enough 


in bolder relief. 
day evening Mr. MacDowell gave a r 
reading of an eminentiy poetic work. 
Without good reason was he a 


Siastically and thrice recalled, 


6 


The other numbers are familiar to our concert 
~foers, and need no words of comment. The 
concert might well have stopped With the de. 
lightful dream-faney of Berlioz. Uhe ** Tasso,” 
With its bombastic platitudes spun out to a 
dreary length, left a bitter taste behind. lt ig 
hot necessury to dismiss an audience with a 
roar and acrash, a Jingling bray, 
‘ orchestra played, ceedingly 

well, ‘There w the sec. 
ond movement of an occa- 
sional tack of prec , but the 
~ first move . 8ymphony 
Ith genuine 


, 
; 
; 
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The New Marine Band, 
John P. Sousa, gave a co 
' Music Hall. The band 
' Marcella Lindh, 
' itone, and Mr. 
large audience, 
Each number programme s5 
nuinbers that were played; dances, 
arrangements of popular tunes w 
the heart’s desire of the most insa 
fiend. ‘Lhe band is composed oi e 
terial, and it would be lnvidious 
ize, Line men have been drilled ec 
the precision is worthy of high pr 
also an observance of dynamic marks, 
tions of tone that is unusualin band 
char The concert retleeted cred 
leader andthe men. Mr. Sousa 
ways ridein the whirlwind an 
storm; he has a 
tion of the value of 
certain numvers, as the arral 
' dirge from the “ Peer Gynt”’ 


| Witt: delicacy and feeling, 


.* 8 , 
apprecia- 
contrasts, and 


ere played 
Indi sang the 
} scene and aria from _ ,, and displayed 
therein more than ordinary agility. r. Kaffay- 
0!o played his concerto for the euphonium, aud 
| Mr. Liberati wandered far away trom the true 
Ditci in his cornet solo, ‘This band, which ig 
Well worth the hearing, wi}] give a concert in 
- Music Hall next Sunday evening, 
. * 

Iwo books were published latel 
recommenced heartily to all MUSICians and loy. 
ers OL music. One is an enlarged Gdition of the 

Second volume of Louis Eurlert’s musical crivi- 
cisins, transiated by Mrs. ‘Cretbar and Published 
by Chas. FL ‘Lretuar, New York. The other is 
“student and Singer, or the Reminiscences of 
| Charles Santley,” published by Macmilian & Co, 
Any extenued notice of these interesting and 
Vaiuable volumes must be déferre« for a week, 
PHILIP HALE, 
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third symphony created at the concert of | 7 "he ee 


evel 

CS vei Saturday. Hans Richter once called this | ¢ , 

Bak, , . ; Py 9 P | touch 

Echoes from the Symphony || The Symphony Concert Soloist, presents aa mach of corabar aa” the Bowe, | cflects in his “Proischuets'" ‘orertacae che 
concert Mr. E. A. MacDowell. ss, | ahem el hl arty 


MUSICAL MATTERS. || © MUSICAL MATTERS, hen the pertgratiaes ue gutbaaieam |S choime on the Seite 
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| 16ven symphony which carries that name : 
and, as in that work, the combative. ageres- treatment wer A series of re. 
sive principle is represented by a short and | ; ang piend, the 
; ) very simple figure which appears in season eluding of the | 
} , : Hall— | 2 ap , 
Sonsa’s New Band te bo Hoard in|, PES RE ERE SP ae eee ~ | and one of season, dominating and ruling - Gag into the chief 
c | WRice’s Popular Concert-The Debut | everything. Itis far more ditticult to bring whirling-dervish 


| aR, Sort of a ! 
: ; a: i } ~The People’s | this character home to a Zzeneral publie A little of 
Music Hall Tonight. of George mm Yn RCA than to make them appreciate the vieetaral ped beeped out here in ag tonic. 
‘canbe | Singing Class—News Notes, beauties of a tuneful work like the second waa acesicet in (two notes only) which 
be, Poul c t-—-Ctonamith’s and Comment. retpntatik ng Ba the some composer, and the Waldo” symphon: . ‘glo tae in the ‘Im 
wiar oncert--UWUrossml | ’ rluinph of the work therefore was all ee e Y,0UC Was too transient to 
Rios B £0p c ’ P _ At the fifth of the season’s ee a by more remarkable. But, as in asineante constitute more than a Suspicion of imita. 
~ Novelties— Oontinentals — Personal. the Boston symphony o1chestra, an bared third symphony the lust two movements do tion, The movement wusa fine climax to 
: | Hall last evening, the soloist was Mr. KE. A. not seem essentially heroic, so in this one | > brilliant work. Mr. MacDowell has more 
MacDowell, and Conductor Arthur Nikisch iret aia wnd Drang’ only in the Acetaitien te nese ia younger , 
é lisplay is skill as a programme evant last movements, while th ee et: ‘ers, ANd if he does not f; 
Nikisch for yesterday’s symphony concert again displayed ais os ; . “anes ] two give a well contrasted le sein Into the native error of writing t ae | 
va ightful of the season maker, as well as an interpreter of widely . a element of ro- 8 too much, | 
i aga of tie most delig . is at “ea Or, ai of mA008. The first movement was taken | Note be the head of the American schoo] 
‘Tt Was admirably arranged and althoug! varying compositions. abs vivh enormous power, and one could heart. | N° /¢88 @ composer than Massenet spoke 
Novelty was oftered the selections given The symphony was the third of the series ily agree with this reading, but the Fhe pa enthusiastically of his abilities in 1889. "The 
Were most welcome and received rapt at- || py Johannes Brahms, a work which goes ness of the second theme, in A flat, was | Work atid the pmnist aroused the audience 
tention from tiie audience throughout a]! ¢.. 4, make amenastor the shortcomings sapes be some degree, and the work lost ag FA succession of recalls, 
poe, 0 th. seceding ime ot its contrast thereby. Bra] ; OOENOZ Was represented on th 
programme of uncommon leng of the composer in the two prece¢ | pati aka meee y. srahms, as © pro- 
’ Mr. FE. A. MacDowell was the soloist, and | | eitoitaln shih class by this’ admired repre- che Dee enoren, understood the truth of eaeia Picea sat ot pw the eltin 
«ica ire A . ig || } me. t's adage, ! amnation of Faust’? 
#heenthusiastic plaudits which greeted his | | tative of the modern. German school, Wn Sth it , The minuet of BUSS, 
hava 6 was pleasing evidence of the || Sentative c Be es eg 5, O.Starkes sich mit Mildern paaret | yininuet of the will o’ the wisps wa 
ee car aca ™ heey lps very justly | The graceful melodious writing in the sec- |, Ya siebt es einen guien Klang.” rather heavily played, and hud not the 
ane Re tha tate: ted composer and brill-|| ond and third movements was ebbing ira ay development of this moveme ret tghtness of its subject, but the 
have fo ba admiravlé interpretation by Mr, Nikisch. compare with anything of its kind - 7 coda with the Mephistophelian theme was | 


hat Di Whe Annhawtn No.1. A mi. || aid rhe suaesiy continated ‘are, always before his death, Dr. Hiller, most conserva. Pilliant and had perfect ensemble. The | 
f Dives | Drililant ideas i é j spice 


tive of composers. gai Waltz of the syipl | 
tl » Said to the writer: «Ww ALtz © Sy!ph8 was charmingly playec 
nor, op. 15, in a superb manner. Itisa | shown in the reading given this movement. We S'y played, 


have only one man win ; and the muted violing rave th : rj 
‘charming composition,full of melodious and Itwasan always af tee Re ree ecia: Symphonic development at prosena’ utmost sweetness: a,’ rrithes re he 
‘original ideas. Full opportunities are spe we tine men pinay na ahearty appre arama p” and when one hears tthe vague | evKer’s | harp playing be passed over with- 
given the solo instrument, and the orches- Mr. MacDowell’s performance of his first S aeles of the other Syimphonists to ssi aber) ' a. a 

tration shows the hand of a master. pianoforte concerta, a work which gained a thematic treatment out of their are | Tasso” is characteristic enough, 
’ Mr. McDowell has never been heard to instant recognitien as the effort of a born par les, One can agree with the above tein if it does hot reach high water mark. 
‘better advantage, and he displayed the} composer and tegh Lager as Ph dt Paatbe: So far as to acknowledge the my t S pleasant to chronicle that the passion 
rab ition with magnifi-| P'Syed at one of Mr. Lang's concerts ‘our iat the symphonic giant of this eenera.| 8S NOt torn to tatters, and the apotheosi 
beauties of his composition seasons ago, revealed all its beauties, an: tion. BeMCTa=! wag rand wit} b E . 
‘cent e! fter the performance he was 7 aa it lelighted by its well 5 a ia te ean’ without being overswollen. The 
‘centeffect. Afte D all who heard it were delig | DY fn the first mo ' Bass Clarinet, the tr 
Sidkiled fons times amid tremendous en contrasted and ever melodious move- blew nedachens vement the brasses over-, did Shc 38 2 rere , ié6 trumpets and the Strings 
ys ments. Tnetplayer’s refinement of style, lantn > ‘Casionally, but the antiphonal ef-' &! exe, Puoually good work in this num- 
thusiasm. he deo, ween, the wind instruments and | Pet: ‘The oboe was also prominent in brill- 


iba his delicate pearly touch and pure tone’ re 
Beaeuneiy invericotea by Ms’ Nikeohe it gave an indescribable charm to the an- | | the deeper strings in tho slow movement | }40% work. But, excellent as was the per- 


Nee dante, and the breadth of treatment were finely rendered. The sin formance, Liszt does Nat wes } 
; re en” seonel 7 oF the ee given the final presto fairly demonstrated | | and almost Mendelssoh iply scored r weil; he 
Ve -e - 
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‘The programme provided by Director 
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rt + , g- ) ~habeare nian allegretto was ®!Ways seems a Wagner of lesser potenc 
‘mong symphony patrons, and who have Baeeed Gy thie ants Eetaie te eetee teocnl | | Hoong offective contrast to the "strife and Mts attenuated ideas and iniensitied ve. 
‘ a sat Ds . “ . ° ‘ . . . A ry \ ® . 
olten expressed the wish gy Re yolrne ie after recall rewarded Mr. MacDowell, and spd Py Re regen Yet this finale ends with gree} cae very Rieingold fi 
Would give this composer meth, he acknowledged the honors with his usua hansiinn 2% Dalf tranquility and half ex- ‘pa th | 4asso,”’ but not 
prominence on arene » progress aa modesty. - , ae xy stion, a most unexpected conclusion derful harmony with Which 
_ Two movements from Berlioz follets”’ Mr. Nikisch indulged his audience with | “Sat rather untits the Symphony to close 
ation de Faust,” “Menuet des Feu-follets some of the musical tit bits from Berlioz programme, and makes ; 7 SS Bh , ill b 
aad “Valse de Sylphes.” Both were given “Faust,” and fairly captivated his patrons opening n umb roy “gg Bes gt hat Sakai MacDow l] 5 ae 
With splendid effect. Lhe interpretation of by his faultless playing of the “Menuet des Casio} er, as 1t Was used on this oc- } t ell, Ber! 
the latter was particularily graceful und Feu-follets,”” em, the “Valse des Sylphes.”’ MacD or / was eutirely a modern one, 
dainty. Liszt's gt ag oe ereve wel A very brilliant performance of Liszt's ieee ow el] S plano concerto in Aminor 72 Which our orchestra co 
| e symphonic poem, | ASSO, ahi as| Symphonic poem, ‘Lasso, Lamentoe tri- soloian on? With the composer himself ag Shine. 
the concert, and was « ee a ao everre-| Onio” ended this most enjoyable concert. ““*O18t. To make u Success In such juxta- i 
brillianta performance asit has The soloist next Saturday is Mr. Aiwyn Position, and to have tl iki ek ann 08 — The last 8 h 
ved in Boston. - ell layer, and the pro- natiy 16 ore’ “stration ofga ast Symphony Concert drew a crowded and 
ve a in tt nouncement for the | Schroeder, ’cello_ p ayer, “ive work sound effective ve’ , fashionable audience to Music Hall. Mrs. W. F Ap- 
Following is the an | | gramme includes Dvorak’s dramatic over- Sandwiched : WOR | th f n the m 
extconcert: Dvorak, dramatic overture, 5 ‘*Hussitska.”’ Davidoff’s concerto for , Ched between Brahms and “lioz orp, tresb and rosy after her summer in the moun- 
wth aD rto for violon- ture “Hussitska, aVvican’s Co% a Wasa trium , : rove. | #108, was Conspicuous in the right balcon . 
Aussitska ;’’ Davidoff, concerto | llo, Svendsen’s “Zorahayda.” leg- ph indeed. The first mo g cony, aliting be 
Phew Somgi eer da.” legend for | Viotoncello, Svendsen’s — Zor: a wore : Ment was fiery ; : aca ‘Vve~ | tween her husband and the fashionable pianist, (} 
dp ne Core Ray Oe. ns No. 2.in | end for orcnestra, and Schumann’s sym at) the extreine and so diffi- | Johns. Mre Gardner's seat was occupied ‘ne idine 
MmOL Ta; . : ° + 2 . | my ; e Oo e ; . e ps 
‘major. Soloist, Mr. Alwin Schroeder. phony No. 2 in C ee ey Ae sot are poser found | Marie Grelaud, looking breezy, pretty, and animated. 
fi | ' ng @ Frankenstein | Mrs. Fiske Warren and Mrs. Arthur Foote still being 
; ‘ treatment here,us in | "able to attend the concerts, Mrs. Inches and Mrs. 
work, was essentially Watson were easily the most attractive of the younger 


4? gud the piano frequently added | ™4rons present. 


Joritura to the themes appearing on the 
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‘Spontaneors and finely contrasted, the 
@ifferent movements displaying the hand 

fthe consummate musician, in which 
easy grace, judicious employment of 
means and the inspiration of genius are 
‘combined, while the orchestration em- 
lelicate and sensitive employment of 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


: 


The chief interest of the audience at the 


hony unquestionably attached to 
Mr. A MacDowell and his pianoforte, in 


musicians before him were not liked and ap- 
preciated in their times, and that ere 
people ought to be advised and to agg at 
once to the enshrining of Brahms in their 
hearts in the same niche with Beethoven. 
We are all getting to understand his ways a 
little better than at first, to bear with his pon: 
derousness, his over-elaboration and his = 
plicated textures, and to like what is a 
sweet, simple, strong or eloquent In =. 
it is too soon toinsist upon his genera "> 

entire acceptance. We are living sessed : 

some future period, when the pon s| “ 

(perhaps) have been drawn quite to Fae 
of thought and expression. Let - a 
reader imagine, however, that we - apc 
ing to exalt Mr. MacDowell’s star a te . 
of Brahms or to proclaim his to be the supe- 

But his ideas are fresh, his intu 


‘Were some things, as wel] as Others. 


f , —_ 


[grace of sentiment. Mr. Mac Dowels’ concerto is | 


{an admirable work, 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was: Symphony No. 3, in F, 
Brahms; Concerto for pianoforte No. 1, in A-minor, 
E. A. MacDowell; “Menuet des Feu-follet:,” and 
“Valse des Sylphes,” from “La Damnation de Faust,” 
Berlioz; and Symphonic Poem, “Tasso,” Liszt. Mr. 
EK. A. MacDowell was the soloist. The noyelty of the 
programme was his Coxcerto, which, if we are 
not mistaken, had not been heard before at these 
concerts. The other selections have been long 
‘familiar here, and are becoming somewhat tire. 
iaome by over repetition. Thus far, this season's 
programmes have not been especially attractive. It is 
true that they have presented new works by Humper. 
dink and Scharwenka; but they did not prove to be of 
an order that imparted tothe programmes quite that 
quality of freshness jthat is most to be desired. In 


‘Short, the programmes aforesaid arejfalling into a dull, 


humdrum of repetition that ig rapidly imparting to 
these concerts much of the distinguishing character. 


istic of that) soporific realm known as boredom. 


It was Mr. Samuel Slick of facetious memory,who, if our 
Own memory does not Play us false, observed that there 


steadily brilliant, fall of original. | 
ity, and delightfully. free from conventionality. The | 
opening movement is flery, and holds the attention 
from beginning to end. The themes are fresh and | 
and éffectively contrasted, and the whole movement lg | 
worked out in a masterly manner. The work is fairly 
diyided between the solo instrument and the orchestra, 
and both are combined in a logical and well-balanced | 
whole. The piano dees not obtrude, and yet it fulfils the 
purpose of @ concerto which is to provide opportunities : 
for the player to manifest his skill. The orchestration. 
throughout Is rich, excellent in its variety and its play 
of fancy, and always discreet. The andante is charm- 
in the warmth and poetic grace of its leading theme, 
and in the treatment throughout. The finale overflows 
With passion, and 4pproaches its conclusion with a suc. 
cession of well-conceived climaxes that become posi- 
tively exciting as one Overtops the other. The per- 
formance of the work by the composer was fine in 
Ite fluent technique, its frank honesty, its 
brilllancy and its genuine artistic sentiment generally. 
Both the work and the cComposer-player were an over- 
whelming success. The Applause was the most enthu- 


+= Blastic of the season, thus far, and Mr. Mac Dowell was 
Obliged to come forward three time to bow his acknow.- 


ledgements. The programme. for the next concert is: 
Dramatic Overture, **Hussitska,” Dvorak, (first time) ; 


It is a wise and | C°ncerto for violoncello, Davidof; “Zorahayda,” legend 


an incontrovertible aphorism, and it is soothing and | f°F Orchestra. Svensden, (frst time); Symphony, No. 2: 


comforting to those who, Oppressed and aepressed by 


C-major, Schumann. 


The soloist is Mr. Alwin Schroe. 


some things, can console themselves with the fact that der. 


there really are others. The concerts just now are run- 
nlng in the deep rut ploughed by some things. In other 
words, they are repeating too much of these same, 
some things. Under the circumstances, it may not be 


Untimely to Sugeest a practical illustration of the truth | 
of Mr. Slick’s veracious saying. Of course, i¢ is we)] } 


enough to make the concerts educational, if it be 
deemed wise to do 80; but at present the education is too 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Ore 

, - chestra. ub Weed * 
; eee) Ke 

The progamme of the filth concert, given in } 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, was 13 fol. 
lows: es ee 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F major, Opus 90, 
MacDowell: Pianoforte Concerto No’ 1l,inA mi r, 


; us ° ae 
tin much In one direction, and while we may be thoroughly, Berlioz: Two movements from “La: Damnat om 
e 3j even super fiaously educated in certain works of certain 
Arita ‘Composers until we Know them backward as well as 
| forward, yet there are other works by other com- 
be intricate and almost a ads a ig aré not wholly unworihy a_hear- 
his art and its instrumen Tes andy arts. | Po fag & cf arithmetic to the calm and 
tice alike to the orchestral an d holds | ely multiplication table, admirable in itself asa 
His concerto is well put oy, et ~anel at series of statements that Carry their truth on their 
| attention from the first bar, t ‘1 spate A of | face, and indispensable as elementary knowledge, 
e most charac obs | would cabin crip and confine his pupils within too 


d and 
Darrow limits, and keep them in ignorance of other 
fully as 1m portant branches of the science. A little 
subtraction would be very useful in the pro. 
&Tamme, and if such blatant, Vulgar pretentiousness as | 
nt, b Ligz\’s “Tasso,” or, In fact, Liszt's anything, were sub_| ence really enjoyed that work, Fow thi 
Taal tracted, the gain would be great. As fir as addition | that have been played here since the Symphi 
ena : Ip concerned, the less-familiar great works that are now | Orchestra was first founded neve Dect 
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Menuet des Feu-follets—Valse des SyIphes, > 
Liszt: Symphonic dag Best 2, “Tasso; 2m a a e : 
Mr. E. A. MacDowell was the pianist. . Be. Gy 
X A good deal that is not exactly flatteri g has 
been said from time to time about Boston audi- 
ences; but.we believe it has not yet béen 
hinted that a Boston audience will appland @ 
thusiastically anything thatit has not really 
liked and enjoyed. The thing called “fashi 
may prompt people to do this or do that; by 
seldom, if ever, invites his devotees to an ek 
hent outward show of enthusiasm. So, wh 
we find a splendid perfermance of ag 
work call forth loud and persistent ha 
clapping, wo may safely conclude that the an 
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neglected would supply that branch of the enb.| PaPturously applauded than Brahms’s ¥ mj 01 
ject; and for division, if the programmes were | 8Y™Phony Tene uaer. Saturday ever Dir 
more equally divided between the various wmusi- Brahms at last becomin sister. uP 
3 ™ nationalities, that branch of the study would | | ‘igus 
As | s fellcitously represented. Of 6 playing of} 
# ye h | © Orchestra at this concert ther is little bug 
hapa 8 C8 . res th neee to be written. The Brahms sy hony was read 
"and “skilfa th : exceeding effectiveness, though, rhaps, now and | | 
me oe Over-€xaggerated emphas's. The Berlios | thr 
Cons were given with rare beauty of finish and 
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e fifth concert of the Boston § 
ny Orchestra was giyen at Music 
all on Saturday evening, with the fol- 
Towing programme: 

Symphony No. 3 in F major, Prahms; 
‘concerto for pianoforte No, 1in A minof, 
B. A, MacDowell; the minuet of . Will- 
%o.the Wisps, and waltz of Sylphs from | 
“fhe Damnation of Faust,’ Berlioz; 
and Liszt’s Symphonic poem, **Tasso.”’ 
‘Mr. E. A. MacDoweil was the soloist. 
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; Mr. Alwin seh M 
tae ke cangatte “for” violincello by 
WARREN DAVENPORI, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The chief interest of the audience at the 


fifth Symphony unquestionably attached to 


The event of the evening was the ap- | mr, E. A. MacDowell and his pianoforte, in 


‘pearance of Mr. MacDowell and the per- 
‘formance ot his cuncerto for the first | 
‘time ai these concerts. ‘l'o write of the 
concerto as a composition, is an agree- 
bDeand easy task, for itisa work thas 

tanks among the highest of its class. 

- It is difficult to imagine a more evenly 
balanced composition as regards the re- 
‘Jations between the solo instrument and 
‘the accompanying ones. ‘Throughout 
‘the work the themes are melodic and 
‘spontaneoxs and finely contrasted, the 
different movements displaying the hand 
‘of the consummate musician, in which 
‘easy grace, judicious employment of 
means and the inspiration of genius are 
‘combined, while the orchestration em- 
| braces richness and variety and a most 
delicate and sensitive employment of 
effects that enhance the originality of 
the motives and assist in sustaining an 
intense interest unflagzin.z to the end. 
The virility of the opening movement, 
_the delightful, delicate sentiment of the 
‘slow movement, and the briliancy of 
the finale, alike ravished the senses of 


‘the appreciative listener. it is sufficient | sonality and performance attractive and com: 
‘to say that the composef possesses @ | manding. 


spite of the herculean efforts of Mr. Apthorp 


in the programme-book to excite enthusiasm 
for that object of his adroiration—one might 
almost say adoration—Brahms, whose third 
symphony began the evening. It does no 
good, in praising this able, but laborieus and 
often abstruse composer, to say that other 
musicians before him were not liked and ap- 
preciated in their times, and that therefore 
people ought to be advised and to proceed at 
once to the enshrining of Brahms in their 
hearts in the same niche with Beethoven. 
We are all getting to understand his ways a 
little better than at first, to bear with his pon- 
derousness, his over-elaboration and his com- 
plicated textures, and to like what is clear, 
sweet, simple, strong or eloquent in him. But 
itis too soon toinsist upon his general and 
entire acceptance. We are living now, not in 
some future period, when the musical shall 


(perhaps) have been drawn quite to his ways 
Let not the 


reader imagine, however, that we are hasten- 
ing to exalt Mr. MacDowell’s star above that 
of Brahms or to proclaim his to be the supe- 


of thought and expression. 


rior genius. But his ideas are fresh, his intu 


itions ‘ing: | 
either impressive or captivating, and his per 


definite, his writing able and often 


He inclines too much toward the 
eccentrically-fanciful in his light and humor- 
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The Symphony Concert. 


grace of sentiment. Mr. Mac Dowell’s co | 
an admirable work, steadily brilliant, fall Sittatites.| 
ity, and delightfully free from conventionality. The. 
opening movement is flery, and holds the attention 
from beginning to end. The themes are fresh and | 


The programme for last night’s concert by the Boston | and €ffectively contrasted, and the whole movement |} 
Symphony Orchestra was: Symphony No. 3, in F, | Worked out ina masterly manner. The work ls fairly. 
Brabms; Concerto for pianoforte No. 1, in A-minor, | dlyided between the solo instrument and the saline. : 
E. A. MacDowell; “Menuet des Feu-follets,” and | @nd both are combined in & logical and well-baianced | 
"Valee des Sylphes,” from “La Damnation de Faust,” | Whole. The piano dees not obtrude, and yet it fulfils the : 
Berlioz; and Symphonic Poem, “Tasso,” Liszt. Mr. | Purpose of a concerto which is to provide opportunities | 
EK. A. MacDowell was the soloist. The noyelty of the | {Or the player to manifest his skili. The orchestration | 


programme was his Cokcerto, 


which, if we are/| throughout is rich, excellent in its variety and its play 


not mistaken, had not been heard before at these | Of fancy, and always discreet. The andante is charm 


concerts. The other selections have been 


familiar here, and are becoming somewhat tire. 
Thus far, this season's | With passion, and approaches its con 

Clusion . 
programmes have not been especially attractive. It is an gla 


‘some by over repetition. 


long | '2 the warmth and poetic grace of its leading theme, 


and In the treatment throughout. The finale overflows 


cession of well-concelved Climaxes that become poal- 


true that th 
ae mi be: presented new works by Humper. tively exciting as one Overtops the other. The per- 
rwenka; but they did not prove to be of | formance of the work by the composer was fine in 


an order that imparted to the programmes quite that 
quality of freshness jthat 1s most to be desired In 
— the programmes aforesaid are falling into a dull, 
rene Of repetition that ig rapidly imparting to 
oe ncerts much of the distinguishing character- 

of that] soporific realm known as. boredom. 


| | Ttwas Mr. Samuel Slick of facetious memory,who, if our 


| pte i not play us false, observed that there 
OS*, 88 well as others. It ig a wise and 

pr oontrovertible aphorism, and it is s00thing and 
a igs those who, oppressed and depressed by 
wt sane » Can Console themselves with the fact that 
arty y are others. The concerts just now are run. 
n the deep rut ploughed by some things. In other 


petri Under the circumstances, it may not be 
pes 7 +0 suggest & practical illustration of the truth 
- Slick’s veracioug baying. Of course, it is we!] 


de ° 
aia wise to do so; but at present the education 1s too 
one direction, and while we may be thoroughly, 


even super fluously educat 
ed in 
aden certain works of certain 


| ite fluent 


C-major, Schumann. 
der. 


j . 
'Music Hall: 
words, they are repeating too much of these same, | 


technique, its frank 

brilllancy and its £enuine artistic mattndis mabe 
Both the work and the cOomposer-pl#yer were an over. 
whelming success. ‘The Applause was the most enthu- 
slastic of the season, thus far, and Mr. Mac Dowe)} was 
Obliged to come forward three time to bow his acknow.- 
ledgements, The programme. for the next concert is: 
Dramatic Overture, ‘*Hussiteka,” Dvorak, (first time): 


concerto for violoncello, Davidoff; “Zorahayda,” legend 


for orchestra. Svensden, (first time); Symphony, No. ?: 
The soloist is Mr. Alwin Schroe. 
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Boston Symphony Ors 
chestra. 
The progamme of the filth concert, gi j 
» giveni 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as tol. 


' lows: 
en 
Cugh to make the concerts educational, if it be | 


Brahms: Symphony No, 3,in F major, O | 
MacDoweil: Pianoforte Concerto Wo! ana minor, ) 


Opus 15. 

Berlioz: Two movements from “LL 4 | 
4S aD | 
Wauac” amnation de 


Menuet des Feu-follets—Valse des SylIphes, 


Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 2, “*Tasso; Lamento a | 


we Know them backward as well as Trionfo,’ 
Q,”? 


‘technique that met every denand of the 
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composition. Devoid of the trickery of 
-yirtuosity, but replete with the earnest- 
‘ness and grasp of the true artist, hegave 
‘a vivid rendering of the solo part, | 
gaining a triumphant success that joined | 
‘with thd success of his composition 
‘caused him to be recalled by the en- | 


‘thusiastic audience again and again. : 


In the slow movement the orchestra 
followed fairly well with the accompani- 
ment, but in the other movements the 
‘need of a competent conductor was felt. 
To accompany with an orchestra is to 
“put a conduc or’s ability in the crucible 
4 lor a test. It is one thing to shout and 
‘erack the whip over a herd in driving it 
%o the slaughter-pen, anybody can do 
i hat, but to skilfully handle a coach and 
four over dangerous. places and bring 
‘gafely through the precious souls en- 
‘trusted to his care requires the compe- 
tent und skilful driver. The Brahms 
Symphony and the Listz piece were 
‘played in an exaggerated and rough man- 
‘ner, but the two Beriioz ‘pieces could not 


| their urgent spirit. pe an | 
piano part was striking in its brilliancy, 1% 
' defiance of all difficulties and its constal 


ous moments and his vocal writing is apt to 
be intricate and almost unsingable. but he 
has power and independence, he understand: 
his art and its instruments and he does ju: 
tice alike to the orchestral and solo parts 
| His concerto is well put together and holc 

attention from the first bar, the first and las! 


movements being the most characteristic 
his peculiar talent in their fiery speed 
His performance ot | 


strength, and it showed delicacy when 
quired. There is a pleasant calm in the @ 


dante, and this movement was read with gra’ 
The remainder of the p! 


| : . ‘ " 
| gramme calls for no comment, consisting as! 


ity and reserve. 


did of the long familiar dances from Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust” and the noisy, splursy: 
melodramatic “Tasso” of Liszt, all exceeding, 


well played. 


fully as im porta 


J:Ct; and for division, 


f 
orward, yet there are Other works by other com... 


posers that are not 
Ing. The 
leaching cf 


wholly unworiby a_hear- 
bedagogue who ehould confine his 
arithmetic to the calm and 


Btate 
series tne plication table, admirable in itself asa 
statements that Carry their truth on their 


faca, 
and indispensable 4s elementary knowledge, 


wo 

i gaa Crib and confine his pupils within too 
mits, and keep them in ignorance of other 

ubeaniien ae of the science. A little 

sramme, and ir, 6 very useful in the pro. 

ter a . uch blatant, vulgar preténtiousnegs as 
4880," or, In fact, Liszt's anything, were sub. 


tracted, the 
Fain would : 
" concerned, the lee be great. As fir as addition 


neglected would su 


i if the 
a inne divided between the Various 
= oe that branch of the study would. 
the white ue “ "ta ittie. f 
vatp ert (his concert ther ig little bug 
aan written. The Brahms sy hony was read 

ceding effectiveness, though, 


hen with oy 
er-ex i 
‘elections were ps oyna mene & See. Bevtien 


eee eujoyed that work. 
that have been played here since the Symphony 
Orchestra was first founded have been. tai 
rapturously applauded than Brahms’s F major > 
akg gh vee last Saturday evening. Is” 

rahms at Jast becoming popular, then? Th 
looks somewhat like it! rs va 


s-famillar great works that are now | 
pply that branch of the eub- | 
programmes were 
musi. | 


, Mr. E. A. MacDowell was the piani*t. 
X A good deal that is not exactly flattering has 
been said from time to time about Boston audi- 
ences; but we believe it has not yet béen 
hinted that a Boston audience wil] applaud en- > 
thusiastically anything thatit has not really 
liked and enjoyed. The thing called “‘fashion’? ~ 
may prompt people to do this or do that; butit 
seldom, if ever, invites his devotees to an ebul- 
ent outward show of enthusiasm. So, when | 
we find a splendid perfermance of a great 
work call forth loud and persistent hand- ; 
clapping, we may safely conclude that the andi-- 
Few things’ 


Never before has this third symphonysotl 


Brahms’s seemed so entirely fine and great 

work, It has stood the test of seal ¢ Has 
seemed finer and stronger with every succes. 
rhaps, now and| sive performance; t all 
through. | 
n with rare beauty of finish and| it splendidly; with contagious fire and vigor, — 


7 
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now it seems great. 
Mr, Nikisch and the orchestra | / 
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3 bs, “well out of tune. If this: 
ar orchestra cannot be cured in any ype 4 
Way> one would fain fall back upon the old- 
fashioned way of having the men tune on the 
stage; this is, to be sure, rather frowned upon 
jowadays, but.it is in any case better than 


ys 


‘playing out oftune, But, with this exception, 


a 
Ay 


a 


the symphony was given magnificently. 


Re ye lections from Berlioz’s ‘‘Faust” | 
iia . ee ee cca hibtng. We have often. before 
“heard them go more effectively. The esi 
‘seemed to drag a little, and to lack decision o 
accent; the queer little coda, taken from Méph- 
‘Ystophéles’s serenade, went too slow—not much 
“too slow, to be sure. but a little difference in a 
‘quick tempo like that makes ali the difference 
a the world. The Sylohs’ Waltz was decidedly . 
10 slow, and in two mechanical @ rhythm; it | 
6 no impression of the dainty atomies waltz- | 
mt rg off through the air,but suggested rather the | 
“automatic rythmic cadence of the little mie- 
‘chanical figures that jerk round and reand in 
‘the show-windows of old-fashioned hand-or- 
‘gans. Both tempo and accent, as Mr. Nikisch 
‘took the movement, savored a good deal of the 
old Liindler; but. we are much mistaken 1, 
“when Berlioz marked the piece Allegro, mouve- 
aket de valse, he had not in mind something 
| more nearly approaching the modern waltz. In 


so far as exquisite delicacy is concerned, the 
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pe ce left nothing to be desired—the 
2 Pa ohatinate and aoe be perfect, but 
Paina e ‘did not sound right. 

re agraby Teneo.” on the other hand, Mr. 
Nikisch covered himself with glory. The 
“Tasso” is not a composition for which one 
‘feels any overwhelming respect; still it is bet- 
Ge er to have as much made of it as possible in 
‘performance, and Mr. Nikisch makes a ag . 
‘deal of it. Especially fine was his reading o 
“the Finale. This turbulent movement, from 
ae point marked “Quasi Presto,” where the 
‘trumpets begin their crackling triplets, and 
‘jater on, after the “Allegro maestoso,” inst 
‘before the marks “molto animato” and 
Mee, etto,”” has always sounded to us more like 
‘the gibbering and chattering of a maniac than 
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a 
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slike a song of triumph. Mr. Nikisch plays . 


“these ticklish passages with a decision o : 
cent, a well-balanced phrasing, and above all 
wi +h a wise, moderation in tempo, that allow 


> © and often far-fetched harmonic 
f ec veslons to impress themselves distinctly 
“apd 1 the ear; as he plays it, the music may 
“sound turgid and harmonically outrageous, if 
oy 2 will, butitat least sounds asif Liszt were 
'yeally saying something, and saying it articu- 


_ oa 


ately and forcibly. It was a grand perform- 
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’ 
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“Mr. Dowell’s A minor concerto has not 

| iron here before toa large audience. It 
a8 Dp avyedsome years ago (whether by the | 
@omposer or by Mr. Whelpley, we now forget) | 
wt one of Mr. Lang’s concerto concertsin Chick- | 
‘Hall; but it was too long ago for us to re- | 
any distinct impression of the work. Last | 
rday evening a feeling that has more than : 
$e troubled us before grew to the forceof a | 
mviction. Thisis that Mr. MacDowell is at | 
t 8 x 20st interesting and (as far as we per- | 
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ailing in Gistinetly professional work. Moreover, he in- 


gives theimpression of having some- 
bw sompd e Aga vat exdont in one little fugi- | 
tive piece for pianoforte, we have never any 7 : | 
to make out exactly what he is driving at; : | 
is Hike listeniug to an impassioned poem aupet 2 
ly read in Russian; we feel that, as Mary An- | 


| derson once said, it is ‘“somenow splendid,” | 


’+ know whatit all means, Energy 
a pit acai of purpose, warmth of ages: 
a wondrous glow of color, are all apparent; on y 
we cannot make out for what purpose, nor wha 
feeling. The fault is undoubtedly in wae we 
are beginning to perceive ; no 1 ag . . 
sincere oscil By a i ea "kab b 
ion, and say nothing; an , 
‘etis sincerity is above all doubt. We oP 
ready beginning to look upon his ae . 
im a new light; time was when we could n 


even find them inviting to study and investi- | 


gation; now we do find them ie nied 
. the concer 
ssed so far at least. In 
eon last Saturday evening, there ght: 
moments of such exalted beauty that no rs 
could failto be impressed by them; DBt. ogee 
the coherence and true musical neaning oO , 
work, we are still in the avn gir 
criti i i taks e . 
critic is going to ity op 
ble to write himself ya “gh nn 
unles 
in face ofs man or a work, a 
there is something o al, 
pretty sure that ee on wonk. 
ceptional, value in tha : , 

hed ce inautd not take the — to a 

were 

have about Mr, MacDowe 
bb tieapa that there is compat ged Sp he 
d. and which i! ( 
we do not understand, 
worth understanding. We mean to study hin 
more, and as hard as we can. 
ing of the concerto, 


thusiasm of the audience was at white heat, | 


and he was recalled at the close oftener than 
remember. ; ; | 
Vk does programme is: Dvorak, Te 
overture to “Hussitska:” Davidoff, eros rn 
‘cello; Svendsen, Boggs el nee “Dees 
tra; Schumann, symp . 2, 
S nase op. G1. Mr. Alwin Schroeder will be 
the cellist. aS 
WORSE THAN LATE-COMERS. 


, Ty ipt: The mana 
To the Editor of the Transcript done all in 


ts has 
of the Symphony Concer rs 
nis power to prevent the true cok peel vi bye 
being disturbed by tardy arrivals, bu 

annoyance from those who leave 


| 


i 


| 
| 


all | 


As for his play» | 
that was superb! The en- | 


the hall before | 


j t we | 
the close of the performance 15 80 great tha | 


must 
must raise our voice 1n protest. - ng box nt 
leave before the end, why canno oh gp Se 
least as far as the door, wolween Oe Sake halt 
woman even went the whole width ne da 
at the last rehearsal}, and finding 7 cae ge 
gotten something, hurried smiling err Powe 
way back. People must know yor -eapted ih 
ion frowns over this form of sel . em + nie 
that the eye of disapproval is upon t 4 

isregard it. 

. West Roxbury. Nov. 19. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


The compliment may be taken for What it is 
worth that the fifth Boston Symphony Concert in 
Music Hall last evening had a programme of as 
nicely adjusted, balanced and enjoyable parts as it 


would seem possible to select from the work of 
Brahms, Berlioz and Liszt. 
For any true music lover 


trancingly rhythmical oc the other. 
clearness of their develo ment in a 
whole is no less admirab 
ment that pervades the w 
full of peace, now all on fire, 
tenderness, while interwoven 
fiorituri as can be found in an 
The andante has a prolific ar 
Sympathetic, thoughtful, 

which the vari 


d refinement of design 
that are exceedingly eare. A wide variety of light 


and shade, an enwarmed conception that rigidly 

subordinated itself to the technical requirements 
its Of the work and a masterly intelligence that held 
en both technique and feeling under perfect control, 


uted as a whole a performance SO artistic- 
pressive that it woulc 


inging swaying 
hnique. 
h the Liszt symphonte 
uced no more favorable 
d wherefore of its crea- 
Itis turgid and ab. 


bouy- 


composers of the present g 
the impure practices whic 
composers who attempt t 
highest instrumental form 
down to the veritable cess 
and eccentric ideas and 
the opening movement i being 
somewhat hazy and overcrowded With details 
which do not appear to bear any genial relation to 
each other; but in this connection we have used’ 
the word appear, hoping that that a more familiar 
acquaintance with the music will remove the . 
impression. The symphony as a whole displays 
wonderful spirit and intellectuality, yet does not 
Justify the attempts that have been made to place . 
Brabmg’ art in juxtaposition with the last rays of ' 
the Beethoven spirituality. The first movement ig ' 


me compound of the- 
very logical relation tc 
Nvaryingly stimulatec 
carer soon wearles anc . 
er and more ne6rma!) 
iszt’s ever noisy music 


True, 


LT i 

It was on a festive occasion that one young 
woman confided to another that music was fascin- 
ating, of course; but that 


she for her part, could 
not keep her eyes from Mr. Nikisch’s right cuff. 
‘It kept showing more and more as he waved his 
hot only rich in thematic matter, but wholly inter- | baton,” she said, ‘“‘and my mind was entirely given 


esting, its heroic first theme being followed by | Over to wondering if it was slipping down or his 
‘charmingly idylic second subject. The hymn- ; Coat sleeve slipping up.” “What bothered me,” 
like andante with the scholarly variatiensin at- 4 returned her companion, “was the man who 
lendance upon it, is especially delightful, in its , Managed the drums. Whenever he turned the 
second subject given out by bassoons, and clari- | Screws I couldr’t help thinking of hot and cold 
nets and supplemented by an episode for strings, _ Water faucets, and it really quite interfered with 
and repeated by wood wind, “" (may enjoyment. of the music.” **Yes,” sighed the 
The concerto by MacDowell with all its other, ‘‘and wasn’t Emma Juch’s Empire gown a 
hic proportion and originality of contour ¢ g00d deal like a Mother Hubbard, after all?” 
will easily take rank with some of the most bril- ‘is 7 : 0 2 , a 
llant and effective of piano concertos by con-. AMONG THE MU ICIANS: is 
temporaneous composers, and is undeniably. Menem eh Viv vee 
of its composer’s possession } : | ink 
The _ pianoforte 

ull free and safe ecu 
Ss own art, affording him 
resenting his chosen inst 

rchestra in miniature, 

in its relation to the m 
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ngth.and beauty. There was blot” he writes; his compositions have anything but _ : MUSE. Cowruer trancingly rhythmical oc the other. The logical. 
in the playing—at several points the wooden | « tentative air; you recognize them at oace as clearness of their development in a homogenous 
“wind was well ‘out of tune. If this failingin gistinctly professional work. Moreover, he in- : THE SYMPHONY Whole is no less admirable than the varied senti- 
“our orchestra cannot be cured in any other  prjably gives the impression of having some- , . . — a pervades the work—now lyric, calm and 
“way;r one would fain fall back upon the old- thing tosay. And yet, except in one little fugi- ; rhe compliment may be taken for What it is eae peace, now all on fire, now with heartfelt 
fashioned way of having the men tune on the tive piece for pianoforte, we have never beenable worth that the fifth Boston Symphony Concert in rness, while interwoven with as captivating 


Spe , fiorituri ; ' 
stage; this a to ys ees rather pei bep pin to make out exactly what he or driving at; % | | Music Halllast evening had a programme of ag [he sateahe hen e thea pes = “— Mtg nc 
“nowadays, but.it is in any case better than | i, jikehsteniag to an impassioned poem superb- nicely adjusted, balanced and enjoyable parts as ir SY™Mpathetic, thoughtful, and tranquil theaie te 


playing out oftune, But, with this exception, | )y read in Russian; we feel that, as Mary An.— aisha ay Which the variations closely 
the symphony was given magnificently. asisou once said, it is “somehow splendid,” : ny q ee possible to select from the work of abundance of ingenuity es — yet with an 
- The two selections from Berlioz’s “Faust” | pu we don’t know whatit all means, Energy | Brent Berlioz and Liszt. that are exceedingly ae, ha ane of design 
went less to our liking. We have often. before | 2.4 seriousness of purpose, warmth of feeling, ‘nae ee music lover it was a privilege to be and shade, an enwarmed Fondant of light 
heard them go more effectively. The Minuet | @ wondrous glow of color, are all apparent; only toh ta bye ate ig an orchestral performance so subordinated itself to the fashnlaa? ich * rigidly 
seemed to drag a little, and to lack decision of | we cannot make out for what purpose, nor what | a on detail shat ah mary oneasly artistic in its ofthe work and a masterly intelligence that held 
accent; the queer little coda, taken from Méph- | feeling. The fault is undoubtedly in us, as we on aie fart dh yuphony opie ne hereeven both technique and feeling u nder perfect rll 
istophélés’s serenade, went too slow—not much | ore beginning to perceive ; NO man—that is, no perience with the symphony No , A renewed ex- contributed as a whole a performance so artistic. 
too slow, to be sure. buta little difference in a sincere man—can speak with that air of deci Johannes Brahms Pt beng " J 10. In F Major by ally impressive that it would be naught but : 
quick tempo like that makes ali the difference | 650. and say nothing; and Mr. MacDowell’sar- | less favorable impression which «onion or ency Peg state wherein it could have Seater — 
in the world. The Sylpha’ Waltz was decidedly tistic sincerity is above all doubt. Weareal-— ing of the work created here. Whatever cheltien nacompronisine nt eee on Lome of the most 
motional enj wedttatin than can 4% Cal passages was no less 
njoyment to creditable than was the Swibging swaying bouy- 
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‘too Siow, and in two mechanical @ rhythm; it | ) aay peginning to look upon his compositions may arise as to the purely e 
“gave no impression of the dainty atomies waltz- 3. , new light; time was when we could not be derived from the musie, this is purely a 2§-| ancy i 
‘ing off through the air,but suggested rather the | oyen find them inviting to study and investi- lion of taste; but it is a matter for congratulation | car oo remarkable technique. 
‘automatic rythmic cadence of the little me- gation; now we do find them so—we have pro-— that the work of at least one of the prominent Fin deuaghy “aban closed with the | 
-ehanical figures that jerk round and reund in prosced so far at least. In the concerto he composers of the present generation is void of all fen ieeed in ot he wenn oduced no more favorable 
‘the show-windows of old-fashioned hand-or- played last Saturday evening, tkere were | the impure practices which so Often beset modern fen than it hae why and Wherefore of its crea- 
‘gans. Both tempo and accent, as Mr. Nikisch | o.entsof such exalted peauty that no one | composers who attempt to produce a work in the normal music be before. [tis turgid and ab. 
took the movement, savored a good deal of the could failto be impressed by them; but, as to | ie vest Instrumental form while dragging melody | tions that te eee " hich the strongest objec- 
old Lindler; but we are much mistaken M, 41) coherence and true musical meaning of the | ood ue, the veritable cesspool of their abnormal more than a very suwhsleedite t contains little 
when Berlioz marked the piece Allegro, mouve- oy we are still in the dark. Of course the pac ideas and inflated notions. True, matic fragments eeelam ae oat ompewee of the- 
ment de valse, he had not in mind something hee avitio is going to take the trou- ‘minewaus bate ane impresses one as being each other: and being a0 lit Sa oa relation tc 
more nearly approaching the modern waltz. In ble to write himself down an-—idiot piiek de oo Ba ai raterow ced with details and Gvercharzed pete rn Nea ng'y stimulatec 
so far as exquisite delicacy is concerned, the in face of ® man or a work, unless he feels each other; et hy sano dled genial relation to longs for a fresher, healthier Sat ee anc 
performance left nothing to be desired—the pretty sure that there is something of real. the word appear. alae Mat ot al have used atmosphere which Franz Liszt’s ever idle — 
flutes, clarinets and harp were perfect, but sven exceptional. value in that man or work: aequaintanee with the ate a } & moore familiar is so incapable of affording, Y music 
| somehow ic did not sound right. And we should not take the trouble to say all | impression. The symphony as a ae 
In Liszt’s ‘“fasso,” on the other hand, Mr. we have about Mr, MacDowell were we not | wonderful spirit and intellecty 
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4iszt symphonte 


Satine een 
Whole displays | It was on a festive occasion that one young 


: ; alitv, yet doe woman confided to anothe . 
. ’ y ° . 4 | us , ‘ . - 9 Ss not ano er that music was 4 
Nikisch covered himself with glory. The | vinced that there is something in him that | justify the attempts that have been made to place , ating, of course; but that she for her wtelgen 7 


“Tasso” is not a composition for which one we do not understand, and which is wall | Brahms’ art in juxtaposition with the last rays of ' not keep her eyes from } Vikiseh? : 
| ee. any overwhelming respect; still it is bet- worth understanding. We mean to study him = pet naee ih spirituality. The first ma enetad ck : “Tt cont ssowlad more hoor Phoshen gag cl a 
ter to have as much made ot it as possible in more, and AS hard as We Call. AS for his play> , ieathaan 7 “h 1D thematic matter, but wholly inter- i baton,” she said, ‘Sand my mind was entire! of 
performance, and Mr. Nikisch makes a great ing of the concerto, that was superb! The en- | . harmine’ taviic first theme being followed by over to wondering if it was slipping down oF ‘his 
deal of it. Especially fine was his reading of thusiasm of the audience was at white heat, | ike sadace y i : l€C second subject. The hymn- , Coat sleeve slipping up.” “What bothered me.” 
‘the Finale. This turbulent movement, from” 114 he was recalled at the close oftener than eadsahe a Prien the scholarly variations in at- 1 returned her companion, “was the man who 
the point marked “Quasi Presto,” where the sagt acai te coy suthons 4 IS especially delightful, in its . managed the drums. Whenever he turned the 
trumpets begin their crackling triplets, and The next programme is: Dvordk, dramatic nets and supplement gee by bassoons, and clari- screws I couldn’t help thinking of hot and cold 
‘jater on, after the “Allegro maestoso,” just overture to “Hussitska;” Davidoff, concerto for and repeated by osm ih oe episode for strings, Water faucets, and it really quite interfered with 
‘before the marks “molto animato” and ‘cello: Svendsen, .“Zorahayda,” legend for | The concerto by MacDo 1] ( my enjoyment of the music.” ‘ Yes,” sighed the 
“stretto,” has always sounded to usmore like acta: Schumann, symphony No. 2, in ‘symphonic proportion and olist BP any, all its eter and wasn't Emma Juch’s Empire gown a 
iil gerne Wr gd ree gg 5 Nikisch plays C major, op. 61. Mr. Alwin Schroeder will be Will easily take rank with some of the ‘men ie pheeetik ceeeerina eer Sitar allt 
(like a son Bk oe . , the ’cellist. ) ; 


ant at | fthaatiu ’ * . 
ree Panpaues with a declan Ot: 95° f ‘THAN LATE-COMERS temporaneous - composer ag ee toe DY con: AMONG THE MUSICIANS 
j - ‘ iH Nndaicative : , , aor) | | - 
cent, a well-balanced ene naga erent er WORSE TH | . lot an’ i em its composer’s possession 1 vu , | 
with a wise, moderation in tempo, that allo To the Editor of the Transcript: The mana it. fs ' e 


| 7 pianoforte part whila , “* Vatied programme was given by the 
the strange and often far-fetched harmonic ger of the Symphony Concerts has done all in bdanictuae full free and safe custody of the ‘Symphony Orchggtra at Musie Hall ies: 
progressions to impress themselves distinctly his power to prevent the trae music-lovers from | Btunity of be Own art, affording him every oppor- day evening, and, while near! y i; 
upon the ear; as he plays it, the music may being disturbed by tardy arrivals, but now the | & veritable tbat ery his chosen Instrument as a numbers were familiar to th aes one 
gound turgid and harmonically outrageous, if annoyance from those who leave the hall before | developed in ite 410 Miniature, is so exquisitely | ptiiar to the patrons of 


) epreye?: relation . wal these entertainments, t 
you will, but it at least sounds asif Liszt were the close of the performance is so great that we orchestra that the ‘es ee ere body of the | ts, the selections are 


f Liszt w: , ites. always well received. T 

-feally saying something, and saying it articu- : : ‘otest. If one must a perfect disnlay ren often combine in ‘ . vlved, he programme 
¢. oe % ralse our Voices in pro OSt. . ( Isplay of ¢ > : rey > : P , ; 
dately and PAY: | AS OR A READE DeLOe vsanak before the end, why cannot she £80, at lirst movement * renee teeing. The whole consisted of Brahm’s symphony in F, 


f nt is extremely lavish i 

} ance rs? qu: . . HV lavishin passag which mt 

if least as far as the door, between numbers. One §Plquant beauty. There ae es rendered effectively, 
fet 


|" 4 ; ; < il Mis { ine can be n j ay , 4 
_Mr. MacDowell’s A minor concerto has oi woman even went the whole width of ee ” laking the concerto as a senuina with Mr. Nikisch’s peculiar though 
at the last rehearsal, and finding she hat | 


been given here before to a large audience. 


l scholarly creati 7 pl . 7 ; 
‘ation reple pleasing reading... Then . a 
“was playedsome years ago (whether by the | eplete with the very best S : en followed num 


7 ili 1 the ality of inst b beled : : 
ething, hurried smilingly 9!) © Dikordae sq uStrumental coloring jus 4) Vers from Berlioz’s EF whi 
poser or by Mr. Whelpley, we now forget) | i ee satan enow that pabliconii- ff Pi odes, side-thoughts and just such aust,’ which were 


comr | and poetic concepti ag ¢Vidently enjoyed by. the andi a 
ataafivic ing ‘ . luracteriet} Ons as . . ence, and, 
atone of Ms. Lang's concerto concerta tn Chigk ion frowns over this form of selfishness, and ‘racteristic of a truly Classical wort. Re- indeed, were finished and artistic in their 


is , é : 4 : , oe 4 hement, ur{ bs r ; F ; Pe Ard : 
Gide Hal ust was too long aco for us to re: | tag tno one of disapproval isayon them i{theY Bria") Nurs and dlnity tn musical art ‘have, rendering; ‘he closing number was Lisata 
ye sats woe y ¥ I ; Sake ; ) > 7 . . ° : . 7 “aq . ' . ‘ " a : >1 A: 
‘Saturday evening a feeling that has more than | ‘isregard iF. . ms ‘ere is within him, too, the rich { acDowell,) certainment was the pianoforte - _ at 
once troubled us before grew to the forceof a || West Roxbury, Nov. 19. © of the true tone-poet, nner soul- vf. E. A. MacDowell, . He ‘plased x 
‘conviction. Thisis that Mr. MacDowell is at | Whig, , | é 


: able an impressin pene Concerto made so favor-.COM¢erto of his own, which he gave in 
once the most interesting and (as far as we per- | Doetical pression here. Its themes are fine and ~ 2, moet ° brilliant: styles | with Me 
Boress ane 


originality of theme an artistic wor 


7 “Al In Character s 
yare concerned) the most puzzling of | on the one hand and en- : rt 
ing out ‘of musical ideas. All the mo 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


YI. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 8 P M 


PROGRAMME. 


. ‘“Husitska.” op. 67. 


DRAMATIC OVERTURE 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


troppo. (C major). 


Allegro con brio. (C minor 


). 


Lento ma non 


(First time in Boston.) 


LLO, No. 3, one 


movement. 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCE 
(First time in Boston. ) 


KARL DAVIDOFF, 


»”’ LEGEND for ORCHESTRA. 


JOHAN SEVERIN SVENDSEN. “ZORAHAYDA 


ppo lento. (B flat major). 


anon tro 


Op. II. 
Moderato. (G minor). 


Andantino m 
(First time in Boston. ) 


Allegro. (G major). 
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II. Sch 
- Allegro molto vivace. (Cc 


I. Sostenuto ass 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER 





xa xt Saturday &, 
6 progr ta’ averture, tussitska, ” 
L be a “'sonoerto for violon- 
Dyorak, (f da legend for 
Celio, D . mC time) ; “The 
0 conga 9. Schumann. e 
0) +! ie 
soloist is Mr. A 


SEASON 1892-98. 


YI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 26, 


AT & P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


‘ 
» 


DRAMATIC OVERTURE, 
Lento ma non troppo. 
Allegro con brio. 


‘Husitska.” op. 67. 
/ 
(C major), 
(C minor), 


(First time in Boston. ) 


——— _— 
—- aa” EO Eee 


KARL DAVIDOFF, 


—— 
ee 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO, No. 3, one 
movement. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


ARIA 


JOHAN SEVERIN SVENDSEN., “ZORAHAYDA,’ 


’ LEGEND for ORCHESTRA. 
Op. II. 
Moderato. (G minor). 


Andantino ma no? 
Allegro. 


oe 


1 troppo lento. 
(G major). 


(B flat major). 
(First time in Boston. ) 


— 


ROB] 


“RT ALEXANDER SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY No. 2,in C major. op. 61, 
I. Sostenuto assai. (C major.) 
Allegro ma non troppo. (C major). 

Il. Scherzo; Allegro Vivace. (C major.) 

Trio I: the same tempo. (G major). 

Trio II: the same tempo. (C major), 
III. Adagio espressivo. (C minor), 
IV. Allegro molto vivace. (C major), 


SOLOIST: 


MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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The Sixth Symphony Concert, 


While the quality of the mu 
atthe sixth Symphony cone 
Rall, Saturday évening, 
attracted the musical her 
yet with asingle exception the ordre du 
Solr Was capital. 


not have 


overture 


| 8 of the 

t that, theologically Speaking, 

nct at the time of the reforma- 
tion. Theold Hussites Were passionately 
fond of their hymn tunes; an these tunes 
have more or less permeated the Slavonic 
masterpieces of Dvyerak and == similar 
Composers, albeit one can 
80 highly of their gxTrandeur and s 

of the tontemporaneoug 

that the great German Colnposers have go 
frequently adopted as the basis of their art 
work, Dvorak's Overture opens with a 
lugubrious and Somewhat morbid hymn- 
tune of Hussitean Origin, Which, however, 
is developed into Something truly wusical 
by what the composer has done for it, The 


that it easily 


m his cell ‘ 


add that the challenge wes responded ta 


| and tie “Elying 


the ae” th. 
SO subtie, y m, 
holds hig} g the. 
few great S¥mpuonies th een writ. | 
ten sinee Beethoy The tllegrog 
especially » flowing and 
fail of fj © COnCEers the — 
orchestra had mutter challenging 13 best 
powers, and it Sscemms superduous to 


with a zeal and loyalty that ig has not yet 
Surpassed. At the Seventh concert to be 
given next Saturday evening the repertoire 
Will consist of a Suite for String orchestra 
“hus Holverg’s Zeit” by Grieg; Symphony 
No. 1, in F wjor, op 4, Lugea D’Albert; 
Datebman’”’ Overture by 


ci aie 


Wagner, 


Lhere will be no Soloist, 
| ©. L. CAPREN, 


eee 


eet eeereneeneemes —— 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


SIXTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
novelties chosen by Mr. Arthur Nikisch 
programme of the sixth Boston Sym. 


The 
for the 


' Dhony Orchestra broved to be more humerous 


| orchestration is rich, piquant and Striking, | than interesting. Of the four numbers given 


/ and the work 48 a wWwholeis vy fairly goou 
|Specimen of Herr Dvorak’s style, being 
somewhat tainted with mannerism it ig 
true; but on the other hand architecturally 
beautiful and excellent. Jn brief itis a 
volnposition of dignity and Vigor, that no. 
Where sinks to triviality, and Low here 
rises to intensity, 

Lhe soloist for 
Orchestra’s own 
Alwin Schroeder, 
the violoncello is 
musical instrumen 
Schroeder could but h 
| verts to it by his 
tone. His cant Ng WAS exquisite, 
While aside from » his 
evenly and executed. 
bright and er » 43 Well 
and Phrases of the music 
Were all given Out with remarkable 
expression. The Concerto mightenut be one 
Which a “cello Virtuoso would Select for the 
exnibition of pure and siln ple Virtuosity as 
such; but, what is far better, xt enabled 
Mr. Schroeder to show himself as a musi- 
Clan, artist and Poetical interpreter, and 
the Opportunity was improved in the per- 
former’s worthiest Manner, 

With the Legend for Orchestra by Svend- 
sen Came sotne of the most dreary und dis- 
inal prog ‘amme Music that has been heard 
in Loston for many a day, and wherein its 
Wreaching £roans, 
melancholy Mo2ns were 
tive tu Washington Irving’s “Legend of 
Alhambra”? Wiich has been taken b¥ Svend. 
Soh AS a sUDjeck, it would puzzle an Uidipus 
to determine. ‘Tis not a healthful, inanly 
Work, but truly soars ‘sicklied o’er with 
but the pale cust of thought,” 

Lhe Interpretation of schumann’s second 
Syinphony was Dertectly Clear, Untlagging 
and Giegant from beginning toend. The 
WOrk itself ig not So imMarkedly beyond 
Dralse as the imperishuvle SYtuphony in 
Bi ‘t—Schumann’s fivst and 
SyMmphony—put it nevertheless wnites in 
16 80 much of the Schumann individu. 


the concert was one of the 
members, n Mr. 
it cannot 
popular 


Con- 


The 
as the tender 


Antonin Dvorak, 


' Kar! 


uid that , 


its Shooting pains and | 
in any respect | 


worthiest | 


three were new to Boston, althcugh two at least 
Of these have been heard in New York Without 
making any marked sensation. All were 
kindly received on Saturday evening. Thepro- 
gramme was: ; 
Dramatic overture, Husitska,” op, 
G7. 
Davidoff. 
Inovement, 
Johan Severin Svendsen. 
chestra. “gly » 
Robert Alexans er Schumann. 
najor, op. G61, 
Lhe Husitska Overture scemed like the per- 
functory work of a poet laureate, It was com- 
posed for the opening of the Bohemian Theatre 


in Prague. The programme gives the German 


Concerto for Violoncello, No, 3, one 
** Zorahayda,” legend for or- 


Symphony No, 2 in © 


i . 4x 4 y we r y TT ’ ‘ 
roulades were " 8Peiling Pray, Which would not probably delight 


the composer's heart if his dislikes in other 
things of the hationality run as far as spelling, 
The phrase taken from Hussiteau hymn, whie 
forins the theme of} the first movement, is inge- 
hiously, but Somewhat uninterestingly worked. 
My. Alwin Schroeder was the sOloist, and did al] 
With the Daviaoff concerto that could have been 
Wished, and his Diaying won a double recall. 
Lhe Legend of the Alhambra was the subject of 
the Svendsen COMDOSiLION, and it is a bit Goubt-: 
Tul if it was quite Irvine’s idea, but it proved to 
be tuneful in parts, j somewhat light, The 
Schumann Symphony was not Only the feature 
by contrast, ( ut Was Played with berhaps more 
spirit than the other numbers, and if the tempi 
Were not as ot old they were of as Mr. Nikisch of 
the new. The next programme has the Grieg 


Overture and, 


Suite ior String orchestra, ‘j he Flying Dutchman 
ae 


for the first time in Americ . 


Kuren L’Alvert’s Syimphouy ip F major, 


. “Flying Dutchman.” 





PIE 83 te EAN ya 


_ THEATRES AND CONGERTS, We, asee ce euins to them, to be sure, but 
Usiu NUL wai tip st ES side 80 audience, in a certain ‘sense, ow 
anna | i Gs 2 7 : PRT m that work, Tschaikowsky stands at the 
fe The Symphony Concert. i ie a oh waar - t. Soloist | | 7 Hall: ine bt Ue at aces tag ie of the Russian school today, Dvordk is in 
Pi . E | ah aa +f | | 1x ymphony con. |. thé foremost rank of contempora : 
A concert of the Boston Y : oncert, SOLol : © progtamme Of the. 4 ! | mporary composers 
Wer non} Orobestre touk place at the. The Sy} mphony a det | : cert, given in Pe vey Hall fast Saturday | besa are men of mark, and it ig interesting to | 
ip ‘hea: ; ee ' evening, was as follows: ; hear what. th h : ver, 
Music Hall on Saturday evening. bee a. Alwin Schroe _ Dvorak: Dramatic Overture, “Husitska.” Onus 67. . a tome ee OneOT An Smee 
programme was as tollows: Dramatic) | 


tA | Davidoff: ongerte for Violoncello, No. 3, in one. have, to a vertain extent, earned the right to 
| : st ) movement. 
overture, ‘“‘Husitska,’’ op. 67, Dvorak; 


| : | as Zotahayda,” Legend: far’-Oroh etek: | SPeak to us and command our attention. But, | 
Bands in | vencsén: “Zorahayda,” Legend for Orches ra, Opus 
concerto tor violoncello, No. 3, ON@) gousa*s and Lovy’s Military : 11 


y ri 
| when it comes to things like Scharwenka’s | 
an : : “Frith jj ieee dink’s “H 
: be ( aes Tonizht Schumann: Symphony No. 2, in © Major, Opus 61. Nneswogen, umperdink’s umor- 
ee eka ” S etlorn aad Caen fen ie ie t rosch Matinees : Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ’cellist. ese” or Svondsen’s “Zorahayda,” the game is | 
y ah; yvenasen, ¢ jce’s Last—The Damro: 4 
orchestra, ‘“‘Zorahayda, Rice’s L: 


a) C : ate. Something in this programme suggested tous | not worth the candle; who are Scharwenka | 
Schumanun’s symphony No. 2 in _ Seidl to Give a Biz Wagner . 


: to look over the programmes of thig season, © / and Humperdink, that we should be 
major. The soloisi was 4 a ate noon—News Notes, Gossip. far, tosee how many novelties they contained. 

, i anything 
Schroeder. If there 13 


é asked to listen to poor stuff of theirs? . 
eason’s concerts by The result of this investigation is as follows: In : 
lue in the Dvorak overture it was net | Atthesixth of the seasons Co 
value in 


' They are writers of merely local inter- | 
it | the Boston Symphony orchestra in Music leas founidine ween Lepage Lain ct Hp est, and their locality is not Boston. We owe | 
s rendering § it | the Boston ¢ . ngs); fo 
discovered through ti 


them nothing. With Svendsen the case is some- | 
: given here before, but what different; he stands, with Grieg, at the | 
bin oo aac pe aa are by no means familiar to the public; | head of the Scandinavian schoo] today: he, | 
i d in a noisy and violent | soloist, his ae tcner aa BE caov-ainient ihe leas tre hee Danaea he is too, is aman of mark. Letus then cheerfully | 
¢ os P.. : lie No. 3, : yf . S, ae ist ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
| pression an to the kuife and | Davidoff’s concerto pattee cealteod all works like Dvordk's suite in Doe ae OF | listen to some of his important works; but ‘let | 
| manner. It was war ; and the success he made full) ' aie au& S Suite in D, or Saint-Saén’s us not be asked to waste our time with such | 
knife to the hilt, the combatants getting the pleasant anticipations of those \\ oe Symphony in A minor, which have been played | sheer musical twaddle as his “Zorahayda’”’! 
right down to business at once and ‘ere familiar with his triumphs in former here once or twice before at long intervals, are | Time and nerves are teo valuable to be given | 
fighting to the end. The Svendsen | pes eae es here. He unites in his work virtually novelties—we find that the six con- to such experiments as that! , | 
legend proved to bea graceful composl- | sis of sty le, fine technical attatn- Prt given us pyelve novelties against To come to last Saturday evening’s concert, | 
es ig ip d delightfully read ste aftone. and a delicacy nine old or familiar works! Now, is not this | Dvordk’s “Husitska” overture does not seem | 
tion delicately scored an e ents, rare purity of tone, teo much in al] ee | : ye 
sad “7 , ott ment in his playing. upon occa tion ‘of f uacee a s a nate propor- one of his strong works: much in it is common- | 
piayeu. re vy. | and refineme Ry rive him a well ; our novelties to three familiar works place, much inordinately noisy, and the whole 
_. The programme said that it was plas sion, which combine to give % ‘cella outof all proper balance? Ferdinand Hiller “ 
| ed on this occasion for tue first time in | ae 
| Boston, —that is a mistake, for it was | soloists of the day. The single movereny 


has said: | thing is terribly spun out. Svendsen’s “Zora | 
a8 Sai sien | hayda” is out of place at a symphony concert; | 
ae 81 exce | it is pleasant music enough, but it belongs | 
fihar i Nestra | AVE s player ample 0} what is j , . : gs | 
played by the Philharmonic pee | of the concerto gave a ety and the ob aia at to what Th | properly to lizht, “popular” concerts. | 
under Carl ZAzrrahn’s baton, pril 4, | portunity to display his . ene } © perform, or hay | Schumann’s great C major symphony, on the | 
1883, at the Music Hall. ‘The concer.o | hearty and enthusiastic tas vet , WER | he is fond. but that | other hand, isa work of the very first. rank: | 
of Davidoff is a work of littie interest, of | his masterly interpretation 2 isa aati | him, in- | here we have music, and great music, too. The 
which fortunately Mr. Schroeder gave ' peautios was recognized pros tine Votes h wnakes | performance was admirable; we can not re 

one movement only. «his with the | ence to be keenly alive to the players : Ib public, njoy at | member ever hearing the working-out in the 
ts denza gave the player the oppor- | tistic merits. al d ] n to reproach an | first movement so well cured of its generally 
jong ‘sige = ) sptional’ gifte : | smacu eeu tendencies. of the day were aman nature. | thin and ragged effect. Schumann's instru- 
tunity to desplay his excep rhe Dvorak tende ne in the Ww d that the taste of ' i 

i t he was twice recalle. ‘ecognized by Director Nikisch, 1n mentation at the period when this symphony 

so happily tha holy in many re- {| oe the progrimme of this com ch to beconsidered was written (and notably in this very work) 
ee mars evinpaony i ld panic tbe pie Cvalbare.” written in phony programmes; there are - often requires a deal of “management” to make 
spects was well ag one preg ape on 1 | Pe eee eee fa theatre in Prag. n works which it is well to give now and 
| y } band that is attached | 1992 tor the opening of : atre 
that horrible brass ban 8: 


it sound well and clear; and on this occasion it 

aul ‘on of the musical then purely for their Own sake, whether vhe - was managed with the greatest skill. The first 

tothe orchestra been kept within the 'Itis a notable ipetration Pe catity of publi oncrence likes them or not. Still, the ~ violins did wonders in the Scherzo, and both 
“Hounds of reasonable tone production, | fertility of Dvorak, who e * aot steht ete eu. ought to be consulted to a , Strings and wind coveret themselves with glory 
instead of trying to be heard on Biela’s | writing without a sOraiie, ‘dea finds done without leieia rian when this can be : in the Adagio. But Mr. Nikisch’s finest triumph 
‘conet, the effect of the performance | valuable results. Its lea ! hear this wonder- 


sme ng the dignity of the con- sin the Fi 
ession in a grand hynan-liko mn by the certs; and we mistake lena one a . df 

et bere pee: Bost agro-avle one. na solemn character, first introduced by tie novelties we have recent] ; ni movement go with such fire and force, so 
} ason, the tym- | 1 l wind section iv full harmony. 1! C 

For the first time this sez wood wind ; 


Y lliant for the endurance 1 entirely right, ina word, is a rare delicht,. Is 
° . se . r | cv ) " * . 
panist had his innings, even if he did is shown in sroue contrast with & | a here | this the € even has been objected to this finale that t 
| e later on, and a > GPa ’ 
; last measures of them 
have to wait until the 


1 os } fy 15 » OTF ked out Wi 3 j ' > \ arbure 
b h rad om He S m ith rare skill. tie C ‘ 
c > r 
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jenced at the hands of the | Hall, last evening. Mr. Alwin Schroeder, we ae ee 
 experie 
| legen It was played without ex- 
} 
} 


in aver of » band, was the 
leading ’cello player of the bat 


; nong the best 
deserved prominence among tin 


f deficient in “‘torm ;” that it, like some others of 
coneluiing with a return to the first re 


! | | Schumann’s symphonic movements, departs 
' : I eles t tive coda, | , Considerably and even fundamental! from 
ought to feel as proud over his achiev- | WAnother novelty of the evening consisted i d. A vast | y y m 
ment as Governor Kkussel! aoes over shen Of deta Sapp oth aecaagee oi ‘composition wein independent it is in no wise formless for all that; it emphat- 
‘election. The next concert takes plac: Nae poo tec characteristics of its weer well affonk ac 2c, a pumnowt the season, can leally has aform of its own, and its develop- 
Metirday, Dec. 3, when*the programme : fall ° a strieingly beautiful, ree caret F ace oi pr pon, ener a ‘Société | ment is finely coherent throughout. It sets out 
Swill embrace the overt re to “Flyin. | being that for Golo: Violin, Wite Paci gave | official oe} es or (or whatever its | asa rondo, and sticks to this form so far as the 
*t hman,’’ Wagner; a suite for string accompalliment, =e npon ‘most admirably oston ne may be); but a eity like. return of the first theme; from this point on it 
mnvohman, OPy Holberg’s Time,” his best plik ae ath afforded much * Which looks to the Symphony or-  iga piece of free thematic development, of the 
orchestra, ee Albert’s Symphony played {cae mr ate for the staple its orchestral '. stoutest sort, bnt not according to symphonie 
Grieg and Eugen d “frst time Diente major symphony of wore rd to have this, its one traditions. In a certain sense, it is dramatic, 
No. 1, whichis eee wey Sew t un. | | ended the concert, and its arene pe | Ki So nearly turned into a “Society for the unravelling of an ideal plot, rather than a 
in America.’’ This canno: be fm t} , {| a Co Wee VS ns St Fade ig consists of W P erformances,” symphonic movement of the cyclical sort, 
jess New Yok is not in the land o ‘se 1 | Gale b anlte for. string orchestra, MS aon be ity : a tie, like quarrelling with the qual- hirty-four pages (almost half its length) are 
‘free and the home of the brave, Holberg’s Time’: Eugen D et he rst given Pee ‘aracter of some ef the novelties | taken up with the coda alone. But one fails to 
‘Pr. Damrosch played it in Gotham abou: | phony No. 1, in F pe Washers overture, owsky « ea giving things like the Tschaik- 800 how these irregularities, or unconvention- 
five years ago. ee ) | Misine Dateh man,” ~~ “¥mphony, or Dvorék’s overture “Hu- alities, detract from its greatness; it is no piece 
a: WARRE« VDAVENPOKT. | 


of mere formless tone-painting, it is musically 


| accepted, traditional forms is indubitable; but 
organizations to give 
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‘folio oboe and other wind 


tself is a weak one, it ner for which the works of 


js yearly growing more and more apart 
‘from the musical feeling of the present and the music is 
‘aay. Forthe pianoforte and violin, there are and savage warf 


“some few great works that can keep it alive; 


of the instrument comprises almost nothing of 
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Dav sweeter and purer, bie te 
{f possible, moreexact, 

Davidoff’s concerto, No. 3, in one move- 
‘ment, afforded. nim ample opportunity for a 
display ot his virtuosity. It is a showy 
composition, fairly bristling with difficult 


and brilliant passages for the solo iustru- 
ment, and baving a rich and. substantial 
orchestration. After its performance Mr. 
Schroeder was three times enthusiastically 


recalled, 
The Dvorak dramatic overture, “Husits- 


ka,” is a distinctly descriptive piece, and 


is written 1n the broad and impressive inan- 
this composer 


are noted. Its subject is the Hussite wars, 
most suggestive of fierce 
are. The solemn grandeur 


| of the opening harmony was superbly inter- 


lo this is not so. The literature preted by Mr. Nikisch, especially commend- 

of ‘able being the work of the wooden wind | 

"eal value inthis form. And itistoberemem- | instruments, and scarcely Jess EN ecths S| 

Ea : : : of the fiery, martial passages, | 

Yhered that an instrument keeps Its legitimate | ea yee ae tne fo the brilliancy of the | 
world as a soloinstrument, not | second movement. 


lity of the artists that play it, Sohan Severin Svendsen’s legend for 
orchestra, "“Zorahayda,” did not make 3 


‘but soiely through the musical value of its ‘ 
Tusratose-by ‘what thas been written for it, | PATHODIATLY TALC, he wubiect, Waal 
“Mr. Schroeder was enthusiastically applauded | ington Irving's “Legend of the Rose of the : 

yveness in his 


and ” : | 
‘and recalled. Athambra.” So far as suggest 
“i music is concerned, he wight as well have 


' The next programme is: Grieg, suite for 
- gtriz $e ; 9s vy other subject... 
string orchestra, “Aus Holberg’s Zeiten ; enogen Anus, ‘of the easel movements is the 
“D’Albert, symphony No. 1.in F major. op. 4; | most interesting. In this there are some 
| Wagner, overture to “Der fliegende Holliinder.” | novel orchestral effects and some brilliant 
harmonies. - | 
The other two movements, although 
1 treated in a scholarly manner, are devoid 
| ginality, and are for the most part 


less and conventional to a degree. AD 
as given the com- 
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Schroeder’s playing could; but even 
uld not. The time is not far 
‘cello must logically 


Ow 
hestra, and stup playing 


eror 
4 


ay. 


“put for the ‘cel 


ot remembered. 
of this noble 
symphony wa Boston than 
was the performance last evening. 
he programme for the next concert will 


be as follows: . 
Suite for striug orchestra, from Holberg’s Time. 


Symphony No. 1, in F major, op. 4...Eugen d’Albert 
et . (vi time in America.) 


he AR es its to George Coes and Others— Overture, Flying Dutchman.. 
"The Oontinentals"—Gossip. 


and Park Theatres and Music Hall. 
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violoncello 
D ad for orchestra by 
Ie ere all played 
£4 and with the 


a 
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ssolo playing at the symphony 
ar ago proved him entitled to 


Irving's * 
trains angaana oftze Rose of the Alhambra” is 
f : a with all its yearning it never succeeds 


lowest deeps 


CONCERT, Comer. 
Judging from any such standpoint as would not 
entorce an individuzl preference regarding certain - 
music about which even doctors differ the programme der, 
for last evening’s symphony concert was wisely « or Oo” il 


| oer The “‘Husitzka” overture with which the “with appreciation, but was man 
concert opened had its first performance in this city,! exec e8 “b Hg se jntouations. 
 &XeCullon is artistic, and the : 
an and the di evi 


_ It was composed by Herr Dvorak for the o ie + , 
pening of | Were well render 
metend of ARE the orca’ aed done dr pai hes olls 0 next Saturdae’ oyeeyen at voneert, 
r ccasion, to’ *He TOMOWIII t Ww 
meray e dog ame anrunge arent pooh inthe | Slag Sine Of ci orchentae to 
, en *S . 0? ‘ +..3 
chose the Hussites’ wars as his subject. Ang | L; m4 > time ;” Eugen Albert, S} 
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musical history are we ink -Mmajor, op. 4 (first America\ <. 
y well aware of the significance | Richard Wagner, overture, Flying Dutchman ica) Oh a 


which attaches to the Hnssitean hymns 
. and 
with interest that Dvorak has peed & pavans tenesaun 
of these hymns as the second theme of the introduc 
hk adagiofot his overture. The theme is character. | : ; 
istic and undergoes numerous metamorphoses. With st § RC 
pepe ep may it is boldly thrown out by the coro ! } 
f 1 dles away to a sigh, but finall 
i abe pb 2 & vigorous picture of bettie. “Tho 
noe es of the work are developed with uncom. | Is 
sroheatr alin Bose ee veoy ri yds ap ey - meat a 
composition in regular form; 
but it is, nevertheiess inte ] a ry te tt. 
the composer, whom it vores ‘ik aap teenioe cot aie 
eals in perfection not onl 
a8 regards the scope, depth and h of. bis 
eight 
escdia + ~— eee one rg of Ray 
or the con 
ronnie for sameeren, une fos cmaoetel ICE RIT 
ucing the ’cello 
Athen, ina A despite any unfavorable jademaan : 
bene ue a ; wis pene tat oe — of a single 
judge of its technical merit Re ecad hana tou 
8. He must ha 
ntcea omer e soe ne cela arte wouianot tere |KO, AT 8 P. M 
: ’ performance. Th ) 
sonal ap" ae Rags Be nga eevee ¥ achieve. Penal 
fr. Se 80 finished 
ceatete sooner ane it was certainly not his scans ne LA MME. 
op et care to hear the work a second time 
The poetic justice of ig ST bred Made masterly. 
ilicacy yk > ce of the interpretation, the charming « 
S weit a + Node ah refinement of his tone shaking, ~ OVERTURE. “Hussitska.” 
vere invariabl solute fidelity of his intonation : est 
massages, b hyd not only in the beautiful cantalile |~ *” Boston. ) 
the perfene n the virtuosic roulades and arpeggio 
interest and nee was of entrancing and flawless 
Foliowia was 80 acknowledged by the audience 
for Orehestra by Svoracen ee legend 
m : was given f 
siveat - Bsr f The most sivioes feelt Sy ) for VIOLONCELLO. 
sharacter ie With its monotonous color and 
simple ofa i bee also kapellmeistermusik pure and 
call It “or € English writers would quite as apt! 
ganist’s music.”” The attempt at fidelity ta 


JA, LEGEND for ORCHESTRA. 


in shaking off { 
aa ts slnggish 
fwith Se £gzisoness. The co 
Iwhich somensian’ symphony in C major, & *Gerk eet 
lsymphouy iv _ unworthily follows the immortal 

rng Se at asitis neither based on 
heights. It wae oes 1t tower to transcendent 
that perfect bal performed with all the justice which | 
1s noted and he of parts for which the orchestra | 
be brought ice oe refined tonal quality that could | 
of ihe playing "thdouaienan wae the general character | 
ver, Wos pe the concert, whi 1X in C 
thus far. perhaps the least interesting ‘of the sovtas | pert < sealer. 


one had eve 
e others we : given 
Mr. Nikisch has be 
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SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


VII. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 


PROGRAMME. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. SUITE in D major, 


- Overture: Grave. D major.—Vivace. D major, 
. Air: Lento, D major. 
. Gavotte I.: Allegro. D major. 
Gavotte II.: the same tempo. D major. 
- Bourree: Allegro. D major. 
. Gigue: Allegro vivace. D major. 
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EUGEN D’ALBERT, SYMPHONY No. 1, in F major, Op. 4. 
- Moderately fast. F major. 
. Slow, but not dragging. C minor. 
Very fast. C major._Moderate. A-flat major, 
Passionate. D-flat major. 
- Moderately slow. F minor,—Lively, F major. 


(First time in America. ) 
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RICHARD WAGNER. OVERTURE, ‘“‘Der fliegende Hollander,” in 
D minor, 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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| Bach: Suite for Orchestra, 


| one phrases with the voice; 


| String players is an instance of something not 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra . 
The programme of the seventh Symphony 

concert, given in Music Hall last Saturday 

evening, wag as follows: 

in D major. 


D’Albert: Symphony No. 1, in F major, Opus 4. 
Wagner: Overture to “Der fillegende Hollinder.” 


The Bach suite was a treat indeed. With the 
exception of the Air, it was finely played, and, 
if the audience did not appear to enjoy it quite 
as much as they dosome other things, so much 
the worse forthem. But it wasa delight to 
listen to this great, genial, stoutly built music, 
in which every phrase fits into its place as by a 
divine right, in which every part has something 
to say, and every portion is felt to bear some 
organic relation to every other portion. We 
have hinted that the Air was less well played 
than the rest: to our ear, the phrasing of the 
first violins sounded rather artificial and 
overdone, a little “Ole-Bullish,” in fact— 
not asa fine singer would have sung it. Wa 
know itis no joke to phrase with the bow as 
and yet the two 
processes are not entirely dissimilar; the length 
of stroke of the bow corresponds in a measure to 
the singer’s length of breath at one inhalation; 
more than this, both singers, when near the end 
of their breath, and string players, when near 
the end of their bow, often find it difficult not 
to end the phrase witha little lunge, with | 
something very like a gasping sforzando —a | 
trick which only good schooling and a fine | 
musical sense can overcome. Being neither 
® violinist nor a singer, and judging merely 
from what we have heard, we should say that \ 
this difficulty ig apparently more easily over 
come in the voice than itisin bowing: unless- 
indeed, the prevalency of this trick among | 


unknown in the history of musical perform- 
ance, an instance of what is intrinsically a vice 
or an awkward mannerism, becoming a 
“school.” But if the playing of the Air left 
something to be desired, the other movements 
inthe suite went finely; Mr. Pierre Miiller is 
especially to be complimented on his playing 
of the first trumpet part. 

The d’Albert Symphony was first given in 
this country by Mr. Damrosch in New York in 
1888. lt is reported that qd’ 

Symphony when on] 
certainly that the w 
public when he was 
not be lost Sight of 
Phony. It bears man 


cy on the com 

all his guns at once; 
characteristics of young 
of the young man’s 
hard to guess at; 
rahins and Wagner evidently haunted his 
mind when he wrote it. Admirable influences, 
both of them, only not very easily reconcilable. 
The predominating influence is plainly Brahms: 
hotonly does the character cf many of the 
themes reca)} him, but there is not a little. 
in the Working-out that reminds one of 
his style. But every now and then one 


poser’s 

these are the common 
Writers. The source 
is not 


Xe 


‘mony, which 
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| 8tvle and methods 
| symphonic than those of the tone-poet of Bay. 
d’Albert has here — 
very good Brahms; 
from Wagner ig 
caricature. Wag. 
no means minced matters when. 
complicated chromatie harmony; 
but in this Symphony d’Albert has writ... 


occupy just 


music is worshipped for its OWlL 8: 


music and geometry were on 


pes Pal Bx Le ee yer sy ie 
apon very W 


Brahmsian surroundings, 


apart from the fact that 
are eminently more 


reuth, What of Brahms, 
given us may not alwats be 
but what: he has caught 
often little better than a 
ner by 
he wrote 


ten some combinations of notes that 
are positivoly hair-raising—and written them, 
too, with a thorouglness of conviction that 
makes one smile a little. But. with and in 
spite of all this, there is a great deal in the 
Symphony to excite admiring respect and won. 
der. Earnestness of purpose, a noble disdain of” 
triviality and mere display, the most whole- 
hearted, conviction show themsel ves through.’ 
out; some of the tasks the young composer has 
set himself are no child’s play, and he often 
gets through with them with great credit. 
Personally we liked the first two movements 
best; but this may have been mainly because 
they came first, and we were less worn out 
The performance was excellent. 

Wagerer’s “Flying Dutchman” overture was 
grandly played; here Mr. Nikisch scored an- 
other triumph in “interpretation.” The work 
is, at best, not very coherently written; but if 
anything could make it seem coherent, it was 
the way Mr. Nikisch conducted it, while all its 
strong emotional and dramatic features were 
made the most of. 

The next programme (for Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 16, and Saturday evening, Dec. 17)) is: 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 8,in F major, opus 


| 93; Beethoven, Symphony No, 9, in D minor 
125. The solo parts will be sung 
by Miss Priscilla White, Miss Louisa Leimer, | 


(choral), opus 


Mr. William J. Winch and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 


There will be no symphony concert this week, | 


MUSICAL MA TERS. 
On das * 
The Symphony Concert, 


It was just like dear old Boston not to neg- 
lect the syinphony coneert Saturday évening 
but to put on its best bib und tucker an 

; uS many seats as usual, and all 
this, to be sure, out of love and admiration for 
the heavenly maid music—for herself alone, 

Yes, if there is any place on this earth where 
ke, is expe- 
rienced as @ lofty revelation, to whiet Satan is 
a bitter enemy: Where the much vaunted 
brillianecy of the show-virtuoso no longer with 
his radiant yet ,bolluting siniles allures and 
dazzles the puvlic as of yore—that place is our 
own Athens. So just as oi old a Pythagorean 
Spirit prevails, and it would seem as though 

the very vere 


ot being taugut here as at the foundation of 
the universe. | | 
Now. “to return to our mutton,” the pro- 
gramme for Saturday evening began with the 
Bach suite for orchestra in D major: it went 
on witha symphony by D’Alvert in F Major, 
op. 4; and ended with the overture to Wag. 
her's “lying Dutehman.,’’ na Ms 
the Bach suite has not been given here for 
several years, possibly not sinee Mr, Gericke 


Sound strangely enough in their’ 
Be it said at once, too. 
that d’Albert has been decidedly happier in fol . 
lowing Brahms’s lead than Wagner’s—quite | 
the former master’s 


ie 
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opening and close of the fp vider: A Secheas 2 yong 
‘by the orchestra with some breadth. , 3 
Peevoning vivace was not so clearly given out | 
Be Oe cisoh as cheerful expression ie 
Ppiassive mind, but ate performance was all to 
+> 3 ie 
‘sombre ebro known as the Bach ae 
_ The ag string was played with tpg ft 
on pne th sentimentality Conspicuous by a 
here. The graceful gavottes, bourees a 
absence. | usual pleased the + audience we 
pens BY Throughout the playing of the suit 
| dense i. alack of breadth—except the oper 
here ww eforce and volume of tone which 
yg go essential for an adequate wanar ance 
r S Bach’s music; yet in point of shading 
mh was an exuberance ol If. ne ain 
wore mewhit jerkily played. ‘The » cpg 
was “me Lion was of the feminine gender. Kalin 
terpretar sician Will appreciates that in ¢ oe 
‘pAting as a auasiimportant symphony the 
' nating Puce d’Albert produced | at this gon. 
coated the slightest disrespect is mtended. 


a rer 
py 


: ar ‘riter may perhaps 
A er 2 single hearing the w iy | 
bes 


i ini ' it by partial 
‘ess his opinioh of it ] 

Sioa what he has already given out in the 
quo ns of an esteemed OPULC DOR ARE: | ae 
eothe ork is not without certain gt eat exc 
ieeles” but on the other hand it has mat 
| ies, 


mannerisms, 1s incoherent and desultory in | 


‘tions of it are masterly. 
| Bement; Out Originality appears to be in the 
The weg Critical conclusions drawn from an 

ott ‘ation of traditional methods. ah, — 
; Leet the work is quite as remote. tee 
ppoen op oratorical tlucncy, intermixed wi I 
Ba. tic isim, is from the imperishable eit oS 
«hh gag The concert ended with an exce lent 
~poesy. xe of Wagner’s “Fiying Dutchman 
performance | C. L, CAPEN. 
overture. ee 
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Notable Orchestra Concerts the 
Coming Week. 


Werr Seidl to Give an Tllustrative War. | 
ner Programme-—First of the Dam- 
rosch Symphony Series—The Mandel 
and Haydn Season—Peoples’ Singing | 
€lass—News Notes, Gossip. 


In making the programme of the bee 
concert of the Boston Symphony orcnes 


. Arthur | 
-tya’s present home season, Mr. : 


Nikisch gave prominence to Eugen ore’ | 
bert’s first symphony in F major, - J | 
work which was planned as a novelty of | 
last season, if memory serves. a | 
Gratitied curiosity must be taken as #! 
largest result obtained in this ool paca | 
The work is eminently conservatiy 8 he : 
construction, it is a scholarly vy ae ! 
the composer shows a masterly ingen 
ance with orchestral combinations, 4 ° | 
unfortunately, he uses all these mative dv : 
presenting in various colors un li wd | 
tla musical value, and in wrgemey ae : 
definite thoughts rather than wel : se sot 
musical ideas./ The symphony is ogee i 
interesting as an orchestral yal : 
an evidence of tie genius of D A. a 
composer it is decidedly pep: foe ade | 
The fina! movement is by all odds “sf es | 
but the merits of this portion of oe pice | 
are hardly sufficient to win @ ert 4 
place for the symphony in the reper cptie 2 
the day. The performance of the sym | 


g ive its 
| by the orchestra was calculated to ibe : 
| meritorious features their due prominence, 


7 as lacking. was 
hatever interest was AnthAciO’ Of 
on ht by the weakness and deficienc 3 
mposition, ‘mance 0 
“A thoroughly ‘elishttul performance, of 
the suite in D major, by J. Scat ic’s ° DTO- 
opening number of the e wake none bY 
gramme, and the eet poy ae Mr. Knueisel 
the string players, especially | Carn cnn ol! 
in the lento eS A The was 
i :6 pieasure 1O ya Re , 9 over- 
ak alériots “Hh lying urcnme after the 
ture came with revivifying ef i oh hap 
lar selection from the W ee section of 
magnificent reading, the ve rrand broad 
the band being used in agony ue- 
fashion that gave the apron G 
masded with inspiring resu tS. bo on 
The orchestra goss on Lag tenant rh series 
sional tour this week, and rag ere hen 
will be resumed on the ps Jeethoven 
both the eighth and ninth oft sn anhras 
symphonies are announced, — sng for the 
organized by Mr. Nikisch Oe naaisted by 
first time in ye pattes wor O isa Leimer, 
| Miss Priscilla White, Miss Ney Heinrich 
Mr. William J. Winch and Mr. 
Meyn. 


— See ee ee 
or 
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D'Albert’s First Symphony 
‘Finely Played. 


’ 


Anton Seidl to Offer a Treat for 
Wagner Lovers at the Boston. 


Coming of Damrosch’s N, Y. Symphony 
Orchestra—Other Events. 


The feature of the seventh of this season’s 
symphony concerts was the performance 
for the first time in America of Eugen 
D’ Albert’s Symbvhony No. 1,in F major, op. 
4. Sogreat is the reputation of this com. 
poser as a pianist, and ‘so cordial has 
been the favor accorded the few 
of his compositions heard here, 
that there was naturally a great deal of in. | 
| terest felt in the berformance ot his most 
‘pretentious composition. Consequently 
/Music Hall was more than ordinarily ° 
| Crowded, both at the Friday rehearsal and | 
at last evening’s concert, 
| The symphony received splendid inter. 
|Pretation from Mr. N ikisch’s orchestra, and 
1¢ was evident that the beauties of the | 
| Work were fully displayed. Itis an exceed. 
ingly voluminous composition, and it is 
possible that its great length accounted in 
‘& measure for the lack of enthusiasm 
‘awakened by its berformance, It is cer- 
‘tainly an interesting work, and disn!ays 

‘Musical intelligence of &very high orde ». 

it is not Darticularly notable for orivin- 
ality, neither is it Strikingly beautiful] in 
the variety or mélodiousness of its themes. | 
But it is treated in a thoroughly scholarly 
manner; the scoring is vigorous, rich and 


highly colored and very elaborate in orna- 
mentation, 


~ ance of Miss Priscilla 


| tw 
n’s symphonies, the eighth and 
will be Meola iat, with the assi 


ite, Mi 
; oimer, Mr. William J. Winch 


'deinrich Meyn ag soloists, and th 
| Symphony chorus. 
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USIC NOTES, 


The Symphony Concert, 

The seventh concert of the Boston 
SymphouyOrchsstra took place at Music 
Hall on Saturday evening, with the fol. 
lowing programme: 

Suite in D major, Bach: Symphony 
No. lin F major, Op. 4, Eugen D’ Albert: 
Overture to the ‘Flying Dutchman,"? 
Wagner. There was little to commend 
in the playing of the Suite or the Wag. 
her overture. Mr. Kneise] Played the 
‘Air’ in the Bacn number in his usual 
high y artistic manner. The novelty of 
the evening was D’ Albert’s symphony, 

& work so vague, purposeless, unmelodie 
and at times so £rossiy discordant, that 
comment upon its construction, ana ite 
ically, would be a waste of space. The 
brogramime maker would have the pub. 
lie beli¢ve that thig Symphony was play 
ed for the “first time in America” on 
this occasion. 

For the benefit or those who may care 
to know, it was first piayed in America 
in New York, Nov, 49, 1837, Friday 
afternoon, by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
at the Metropo.itan Opera House, and 
was repeated on Saturday evening, Nov. 
“6, under the same auspices. The rest 
of the programme on that occasion em- 
braced an introduction and serenade by 
Lalo; an aria from “Don Juan,” and a 
ba!lade, ‘‘Siegfried’s Sword,’”’ byL. Dam- 


nd they ap- | rosch, sung by Max Alvary;and the un- 


Symphonie form much f ysua! 


the average works of 


occurrence of three Overtures 


ve first movement} Played in succession, to wit: “Der 
themes, which are | Freyschutz”’ of Weber, “Flying Dutch. 


orm, t Vv on 
/ ment is & and the move 


| Offective 


i ad P eér ' a> 
y a short, but | man of Wagner and “The Corsair’’ of 


- Beilioz. 
ment j 


‘the iour. i i 


There will be no concert next Satur. 


| day evening, but on Saturday evening, 


Dventional in treat- 


Dec. 17, the unwelcome ordeal of sitting 


through the performance of two sym- 
d 60 a n : 
he finale’ Pet Pesults are phonies will be offered the patient pub- 


effect being || | 
8. 


ic, Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8 and 


“The Flying his ninth (choral) Symphony, with Miss 


| Priscilla White, Miss Louisa Leimer, 
Mr. Wi liam J. Winen and Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn as soloists, and the Boston Syme 
even | phony Chorus, which makes its first | 
fin’? much deligh h fork, | DOW at these concerts on this occasion, ——— 


of thisold mase’ ing to the works | 
be Wagner Overture was played in the 


WARREN DAVENPORT, 
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6 programme of the seventh Symphony 

sert was as follows: 
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Feed and untuneful. 
Kneisel, was .an agreeabie relief, although 
might with justice have asked for a fuller 
and @ broader delivery. The symphony by 
en d’Albert was first played in the United 
tes November 26, 1887, by the Symphony 
fevy of New York, under the direction of 
\ Valter Damrosch. When this symphony 
first heard in European cities it attracted 
ption, chiefly on account of the compar- 
s youth of the composer-virtuoso, But 
/ at was heard in January of this 
n Berlin, even Otto Lessmann, the warm 
‘er of d’Albert, protested against its ap- 
ae Mise ea ae . 
fance in a concert ball. The symphony 
fed five years ago the considerable com- 
Oi the composer over orchestral resources, 
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h. Having heard the symphony of the 
ist, let,us rather remembor pleasantly and 
fully the pianist himself. Instead of point- 


mat Brahms, Wagner and other members of 
oble army of martyrs, who at times rise 
} the sullen Villows of d’Albert’s music, let 
sider the words of Charles Avison, organ- 
in Neweastle a century ago—the Avison 
bd tO singularly by Kobert Browning, 
er Avis mn speaks as follows: . 
hese vague and unimeanine pieces we often find 
didereu coumposer either strucgling ‘with the diffi- 
Oo ¢ an eXtranevns modulation or, tiring the most 
mates patience with a tedious repetition of some 
1ought, imagining he can never do enough till he 
through every key that can be crowded into one 
Hit, till, wt lengtit, alt his force being exhausted, 
sintou dul! close where his languid piece seems 


» 


ell-timed cadence.”’ 


? oe: . ait ts leld its last than conclude with a> 


Moe 


Music Notés. 
The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 


Bag / Ves | chestra, on the evening of the 3d Inst,, was the dullest 
_- *  *} in the season’s series, thus far, which 14 saying much, 
nena | for since these concerts were ins! ituted the programmes | 
>] bave not beén 80 uninteresting as they have been this 


ear. The performances opened with Bach’s familiar 
ulce in D, which was read weakly, and was played in 


ja slovenly manner that was pooitively discreditable. 


J 
*Y 
gi 


In the vivace the attack was loose throughout, and in 
‘the Bourree there were moments when the airings were 
_ quite at loggerheads in respect to unity and emphaals. 
lt wasawupecies of go-as-you-please performance, and 
toward the end of the Gigue there was 80 much con- 
‘fusion in an apparent effort of some of the instruments 
| to **bs In first,” that it was a rellef, and something of a 
surprise, when they ended together. The Air was | 


; 


given ina finical sugary manner from which “jerki. | 


ness” was not who'ly absent, andthe performance of | 


the work as a whole left almost everything to be de. | 


sired in regard to style and character. In other words, 


it was unworthy the convuctor and the orchestra. . 


It fell flat with the audience. 
phony No. 1 in F, op. 4, 


D’Albert’s Sym- 
followed. It is a 


wearisome work, extremely modern, olstinctly sopho- | 
moric, and exceedingly wanting in individuality. From | 
beginning to end it suggests a Composition for the | 
pianoforte that has been adapted to orchestra) perform. | 
ance. Of music pure and simple, it contains little, and 
at every stage the composer seems to have been moved | 


tu. show how much he knew of harmony, counterpolot 


and instrumentation rather than to exemplify an Irre- | 


sistible inspiration 10 write a symphony. Why the 
work was performed it is not easy todecide. D’A)lbert, 
though a fine pianist, bas no standing us a compoecer, 
and this effort wiil do little if anything toward winning 
for him such standing. The sympbony has had no suc- 
cess elsewhere that imperatively called for ite presenta- 
tion here, and it could well have been passed by in- 


javor of a work by come better known composer; let us| 
sav, for examply a work by Professor Paine, or by M. | 


Chadwick, or by Mr. Foote, who have a certain deserved | 
recognition as writers for the orchestra. It Is probable 
that they may be beard later in the season, but that ls 
no excuse for boring a symphony audience with such a 
' boyish failure as Ia this D’Albert symphony. The con- 
cert ended with a flery performance of Wagner's “Fly- 
Ing Dutchman” Overture. This evening there willbe no 
concert, the orchestra being away on one of its periodical 
tours. For next Saturday evening the programme is to 
contiat of two symphonies by Beethoven—No. 8 and No. 
. The solo parts in the latter will be sung by Miss 
Priscilla White, Miss Lonisa Leimer, Mr. Willian J. 
Winch and Mr. Heinrich Meyn. 


AMONG THE MUSICIANS, 


The novelty introduced by Mr. Nikisch at the 
ha oo concert at Music Hall. was Sy phon 

oO. Lin n= igh the work of Eugene D’ Alber 
Mr. D’ Albert is a youngman who has attained 
eminence as a pianist and also: as a composer. 
_ the symphony in question being one of his. most. 
ambitious works. It has anelement of interesi 
from its orchestral combinations, some of which 
are exceedingly unique and surprisingly well 
worker out in so young acomposer. The theme 
with. which the aynp pony begins and tern! 
nates is a lofty one and all the movements are 
ably handled; but it cannot. be. termed a thor- 
ougaly onemntle work. The third movement Is 
the best, with its light and shade. It was ren- 
dered ina masterly manner by. the orchestra, 
oh ibe ge giving a comprehensive reading of 

escore. |. 

Bach’s. auite in D major was. attentively 
listened to and heartily appreciated. It is some- 
what familiar to Boston concert-goers, and is 
always received wth pleasure. The second 
a nae hy Is the rn | ve Se vegat sarvee 
e eé work of the first v ; 
rf the overture of “The Fly- 


oe closed with 
g Dutchman.” gj 


volved in just such 


while 


lke pedantry, 
beculiar aha” 


Albert's - 
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SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


_8o far from anything of orchestral importance Music Hi all. 
being lost by not performing the Grieg suite 

“Aus Holberg’s Zeit”? at the Symphony concert ——---- 

last evening there was a welcome gain inthe sub- 
stitution of the great D major suite by Bach. 
The suite by Grieg which Mr. Nikisch had selected 
but had wisely concluded not to have performed 
swell known to planoforte teachers as a very 


1892-98. 


pee dati and “woe sx ONY ORCHESTRA, 


not 
rove effective if given hy string orchestra 
Bach suite in D was well knows to our a. 
) gad the days of the well-remem- IKISCH, Conduetor 
ere arvard concefts. If our memory , 
ve us correctly, Conductor Gericke 
Na it performed here several times: 
ut it was then interpreted in a far more Bachian 
ot than characterized the performance last 
nes ng. One good healthy fortissimo from the 
soston Symphony Orchestra would be reeable 
ie change and just such a “dynamic ONCERT 
a ty was invariably lacking whenever it was P 
qu red of Mr. Nikisch’s reading of the Bach | 
te, which was smoothly and refinedly played, 


it nevertheless in 
erile and ine fective, Manner that was at once 


Wy Rovelifeature of the concert was with Engen JARY a1, AT 8 P. M : 
Faro +}. Symphony of 4. It is easy to err in 

he ont when attempting tu speak ex cathedra 

n mt.) ae of a work s0;p AMME 
. , 
“phan symphony” an pretentious as 

icharacter tainted 
given. 
| ‘RE. “In the Spring.” 
sages, of the q 

rue also havin 

" ie the o 

id phrase now 

k of tndividuel se at 
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mK ‘TO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA. 
ess. Portions of the | 


as the amateur 
Bre igen’ m for  classicality, 

not classicality, but more 
betiteein 4 = is very 
le. tt ieee nee eg “3 at times. As a 
intially rsonal, sel ‘ 
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- Symphony Orchestra, 


Ok eh i fr 
The Reminiscences of Charles 


Santley, Baritone. 


An Interesting Volume of Anecdotes 


and Counsel, | 


“the programme of the seventh Symphony 
‘concert was as follows: 

AMIS, DD major... 2... eee eee eee cee eee e eee eee eens Bach 
Symphony No. 1, F ag tad d’ Albert 


me f 
Ps 


rverture, “The Flying Dutchman’’.........e6.--- Wagser 
' ‘fhe performance of the suite was too often 


aevedand untuneful. ‘Che air, as played by 


‘Mr. Kneisel, was an agreeabie relief, although 
‘one might with justice have asked for a fuller 
‘tone and a broader delivery. 
“Eugen d’Albert was first played in the United 
‘States November 26, 1887, by the Symphony 
Socievy of New York, under the direction of 


The symphony by 


B\ r. Walter Damrosch. When this symphony 


‘was first heard in European cities it attracted 


tention, chiefly on account of the compar- 
the composer-virtuoso, But 
heard in January of this 
fear in Berlin, even Otto Lessmann, the warm 
admirer of d’Albert, protested against its ap- 
@earance in a concert ball. ‘The symphony 
‘showed five years ago the considerable com- 
‘mand of the composer over orchestral resources, 
‘and it is said that since the first production 
‘d’ Albert has applied the file to his score. It is 
aot worth the while to review the work at 
length. 
pianist, let.us rather remember pleasantly and 
gratefully the pianist himself. Instead of point- 
Sng out Branms, Wagner and other members of 
the noble army of martyrs, who at times rise 
‘above the sullen Willows of d’Albert’s music, let 


Ms consider the words of Charles Avison, organ-_ 


is t in Newcastle a century ago—the Avison 
treated 
Mister Avison speaks as follows: 

) in these vague and unmerninge pieces we often find 
wu bewildereu composer either strucgling with the diffi- 
cu Hes ofun extraneous modulation or tiring the most 
consummate patience with a tedious repetition of some 
Jejur e thought, imagining he can never do enough till he 
‘has run through every key that can be crowded into one 
‘Tmovement, till, ut lengtit, all his force being exhausted, 
he< rops into # dul! close where his langtud piece seems 
‘rather to expire and yield its last than conclude with a 
‘spirited and well-timed cadence.” 


- 
¥ 


Having heard the symphony of the | 


+o singularly by Kobert Browning, | 


—_—— 


Music Notés. 


The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra, on the evening of the 3d Inst,, was the dullest 
in the season’s series, thus far, which 14 saying much, 


for since these concerts were ins!ituted the programmes 
have not been so uninteresting as they have been this | 


year. The performances opened with Bach’s familiar 


| Suise in D, which was read weakly, and was played in 


‘a slovenly manner that was poocitively discreditable. 


| In the vivace the attack was loose throughout, and in 


‘the Bourree there were moments when the s.rings were 
quite at loggerheads in respect to unity and emphaais. 
it wasawapecies of go-as-you-please performance, and 


| toward the end of the Gigue there was 80 much con. 
| fusion in an apparent effort of some of the Instruments 
to ‘')e In first,” that it was a relief, and something of a 


surprise, when they ended together. The Air was 
given ina finical sugary manner from which “jerki. 
ness” was not wholly absent, andthe performance of 
the work as a whole left almost everything to be de- 
sired in regard to style and character. In other words, 
it was unworthy the convuctor and the orchestra. 
It fell flat with the audience. D’Albert’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in F, op. 4, followed. It is a 
wearisome work, extremely modern, al-tinctly sopho- 
moric, and exceedingly wanting in individuality. From 


| 
; 
| 


beginning to end it suggests a composition for the. 


pianoforte that has been adapted to orchestra) perform- 
ance. Of music pure and elmple, it contains little, and 
at every stage the composer seems to have been moved 
tu show how much he knew of harmony, count2rpolot 
and instrumentation rather than to exemplify an Irre- 
sictible inspiration 1o write a symphony. Why the 
woik was performed it is not easy todecide. D’A)lbert, 
though a fine pianist, bas no standing us a compoecer, 
and this effort wiil do little if anything toward winning 
for him such standing. The sympbony has had no suc- 
cess elsewhere that imperatively called for its presenta- 
tion here, and it could well have been passed by In 
javor of a work by come better known composer; let us 


sav, for example, a work by Professor Paine, or by M. | 
Chadwick, or by Mr. Foote, who have a certain deserved | 
It is probable | 


recognition as writers for the orchestra. 
that they may be beard later in the season, but that 1s 

no excuse for boring a symphony audience with such 4 

' povish failure as is this D’Albert symphony. The con- 
cert ended wiih a flery performance of Wagner's ‘'Fly- 
ing Dutchman” Overture. This evening there willbe no 
concert, the orchestra being away on one of its periodical 
tours. For next Saturday evening the programme Is to 
contiat of two symphonies by Beethoven—No. 8 and No. 
9. The solo parts in the latter will be sung by Mies 
Priscilla White, Miss Louisa Leimer, Mr. Willian J. 
Winch and Mr. Heinrich Meyn. 


AMONG THE MUSICIANS. 


The novelty introduced by Mr. Nikisch at the 
erie) concert at Music Hall was Symphony 

o. Lin F major, the work of Eugene D’Alhert. 
Mr. D’ Albert is a young man who has attained 
eminence as a pianist and also as a composer. 
the symphony im question being one of his. mos! 
ambitious works. It has an element of interes! 
from its orchestral combinations, some of which 
are exceedingly unique and surprisingly well 
worked out in so young acomposer. The theme 
with which the’ symphony begins and tern! 
nates is a lofty one and all the movements are 
ably handled, but it cannot be termed a thor- 
oughly enjoyable work. The third movement Is 
the best. with its light and shade. It was reb- 
dered ina masterly manner by the orchestra, 
Mr. Nikisch giving a comprehensive reading of 
the score. 

Bach's suite in D major was_ attentively 
listened to and heartily appreciated. It is some- 
what familiar to Boston concert-goers, and is 
always received wth pleasure. The second 
movement in the strings was admirably given, | 
especially the work of the first violin. The pro - 
gramme closed with the overture of “The Fly- | 
ing Dutchman.” pees | ; wer 
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SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


So far from anything of orchestral importance Music Hr al l, 
jbeing lost by not performing the Grieg suite 
) ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit” at the Symphony concert ——-——— 
last evening there was a welcome gain inthe sub- 


stitution of the great D major suite by Bach 


The suite by Grieg which Mr. Nikisch had selected 


but had wisely concluded not to have performed 


swell known to pfanoforte teachers as a very 


serviceable teaching plece; but is is pianoforte 
music pure and simple, and would 


not 


‘-N 1892-98. 


prove effective if given hy string orchestra. The 


Bach suite in D was well known to ou 
arents in the days of the welkctanees, 
ered Harvard concerts. If our memory 
Naame us correctly, Conductor Gericke 
Na : t performed here’ several times: 
but it was then interpreted in a far more Bachian 
pirit than characterized the performance last 
vening. One good healthy fortissimo from the 
te Symphony Orchestra would be a reeable 
: a change and just such a dynamic 
ua ty Was invariably lacking whenever it was 
qu red of Mr. Nikisch’s reading of the Bach 
St pevortie en meoenly and refinedly played, 
rl oo ineffective Manner that was at once 
€ noveljfeature of the concert 
was with Enge 
——, symphony of 4. It is easy to ar ih 
. el when attempting tv speak ex cathedra 
me, Single hearing of a work 50 
pena lengthy and pretentious as 
Oi symphony, but a few impressions if not 
ae cter tainted with pinchbeckism may well 
given. The chief fault of the symphony would 
apa O . with certain mannerisms; and there 
wel mg leable mixture in it also of masterly 
mes, (: the quasi-fugue style, of one excellent 
. Pir h aving two subjects on the one hand 
pid plira € other of puerile weaknesses, of 
sok OP . now and then followed by a certain , 
whehy vidual resources and warm imagina- 
bveived { ortions of the second movement are 
tind sane such dryness as the amateur 
. Kile x. ally mistake for  classicality, 


is not classical 
ike pedant assicality, but more 
ecullar and awe form of it 


Whole, it appears n 


rasentially personal, s 


D’ Albert? 
re 
+ is all in all a 
echolasticism 
ith a surprisingly. fine oer 


lollander, rture to “Der Fiiegende 


T agner. 

! pte og will not take place until Satur- 
be eighth iB ec. 17, Beethoven’s birthday, when 
te Boston 8 ninth symphontes will be performed. 
ud the solol ymphony chorus will make its debut 
Tseilla White Mise ue ry, hag ae oe Miss 
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IKISCH, Conduetor. 
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SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


VIII, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, AT 8 PM 
PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig van Beethoven, born December 17, I770. 


LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major. op. 93. 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio. F major. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. B flat major. 


III. Tempo di menuetto. F major. Trio: same tempo. F major. 
IV. Allegro vivace. F major. 
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LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 9, 
Op. 125. 
ORCHESTRAL PART. 


I. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. D minor, 
II. Molto vivace. D minor. Presto. D major 
III. Adagio molto e cantabile. B flat major. 


CHORAL PART. (7ext SJrom Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.’’) 
IV. Presto. D minor. Allegro assai, D major. 
Presto. D minor. Recitative; Baritone. Dp minor, 


in D minor, (CHORAL) 
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SOLOISTs: 
MISS PRISCILLA WHITE, 


MISS LOUISA LEIMER, 
MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
MR. HEINRICH MEYN, 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CHORUS. 
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cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday | 


evening, was as follows: 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F major, Opus 93. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9, in D minor (Choral), | 


Opus 125. 

Miss Priscilla White, Miss Louisa Leimer, Mr. Wil- 
jiam J. Winch, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn were the sing. 
ers. 


A wonderful programme! Here was a chance 
to drink one’s fill of great musie unmixed with 
baser stuff. There are still some people left, to 
be sure, who do not like the nnale of the Ninth 
Symphony; and it must be admitted that many 
of the arguments advancea againstit are both 
pertinent and true. The voices are treated 
with all Beethoven’s recklessness; much of the 
contrapuntal writing is Singularly unvocal in 
character; it may be even doubted whether 


Individnal in manner it a}l is! The working 
“upo: — theme in three and four parts for 


strings and 6a ssingle bassoon = shows 
@ wholly new departure in eounter- 
point; both in respect to harmony and to 
the leading of the parts it is unprecedented ag 
itis still unimitated. Another striking point 
in this finale is the composer's superb confi- 
dence in himself. Beethoven must have known 


perfectly well that he was here doing many 


 thiags ina way that, in other hands, had here- 


any chorus ever has been or ever will be | 
brought together really able to Sing the choral | 
parts thoroughly well. he work is not essen- | 


tially impossible, but a thoroughly fine 
performance of it ig virtually impracti- 
cable. One ean even say that, looked 
at from the highest artistic point of view, it is 
in@ sense an esthetically immoral work: to 
treat singers and their voices with this cruelty 
has undeniably a tinge of artistic immorality, 
But, with and in spite of all this, it is a great 
and glorious work, As far as we are concerned, 
ali the arguments against it appeal to our rea- 
son only; they have never had the slightest 
convincing foree over our feelings, We under- 
stand them, we are bound to admit their theo- 
retical validity, but they do not Jessen our de- 
light in the work Onewhit! ‘To us it is stil] the 
most enjoyable, thrilling and emotionally in- 
spiring composition in existence—the one 
Which carries US away more than any 
other. Say as much as you please about 
the monstrosity of Beethoven's high writing 
for the voices, of the impossibility of hia voice- 


tofore shown itself to be trivial and undigni- 
fied; but he had the great genius’s complete 
assurance of his own dignity, the certainty that, 
do what he would, he could not be undignified, 
He thus wrote with aristocratic simplicity and 
directness as the Groek tragic poets did—and 
with immense dignity of result, in Spite of the 
frequent homeliness of bis expression, and the 
exuberance ot animal spirits to which he 
allowed himself to give way, 

The performance of the whole Ninth Sym- 
phony last Saturday evening was in most 
respects magnificently fine. The orchestra 
evidently laid itself out to do its best. The first 


‘ Movement and the scherzo were two of the 


finest pieces of conducting we have yet had 
from Mr. Nikisch. In some passages of the first 
movement he, to be sure, did not quite succeed 
in obtaining the frue Beethovenish aven pian- 
issimo (without ‘the suegestion of & 8well) from 
his violins; some of those alternating G-flats 
and G-naturals were a little too emotionally 
swelled before the raal crescendo setit. Butin 
other parts of the work, notably in the adagio 
and portions of the finale, the violins did better 
piano playing of expressive cantilena than we 
have heard them do for some time. It even 
seemed to us, in the contrapuntal working-up 
of the “Joy” theme, that the damping effect of 
the surrounding chorus singers had not been 
made quite enough allowance for, and that the 
strings played a trifle too softly to hold their 
own against the bassoon. The great adagio was 
beautifully played, no Slight credit being due 


- fo the fourth horn—his low © and G (real 


parts being weil suag; to our ear the effect of | 


these high passages, even when only approxi- 


mately well sung, is go superb, so incomparably 


thrilling, that we would not have one of them 
changed or struck out. No other work reduces 
4S 80 Completely to the mental attitude of the 
mere irresponsible amateur, whose only 
reply tprofessiona] objections is: “It may 
bs all Wrong, but it gets there 
all the sare” We have already said 
that this finale is an immoral work. But 
When objections take the shape of asserting 
the want of distinction or the “vulgarity” of 
the theme to the “Hymn to Joy,” then 


E-flat and B-flat) were beautifully smooth and 
rich, and he played the famous solo pas- 
sage exquisitely. We felt at moments that 
Mr, Nikisch was taking the tempo slower than 
any music whatsoever ought to go; but this 
sort of thing is quite consonant with the mod- 
ern taste, The chorus sang admirably well-— 
always considering the music. The weak part 


_ of the performance was the solo quartet. Here 


one had a fine example of how much depends 


on Mr. Nikisch himseif in the fine perform- 
ances he gives; the four solo singers were the 
ouly ones on the stage who were placed with 


= their backs to the cunductor, and could 


me deny their validity in tote. We say | 


right out that. both to our instinctive 
340d to) 3 our reflective musical] sense, 
q this melody is one of the most superb Beetho- 
* there is genius in every meas- 

It is simple Without poverty, exalted 

6r without turgidity, it exactly befits 

Of feeling into which Bchiller’s poetry 

The development of this glorious 

n the orchestra, then in the voices, 

splendor, the beauty, artistic sym- 

metry and elevation, in a word all the “Heiter. 
el” of a Greek frieze. And how absolutely 


not see his beat. He placed too great 
confidence in them, for the result was 
that the quartet dragged, or tended to 
drag, behind his beat all through. No 
doubt, Mr. Nikisch. took things at a pretty brisk 
pace, and singers do not fee} very comfortable 
while Singing so fast: but it can be done. .The 
only really satisfactory part of the solo sing- 
ing was Mr. Meyn’s reci tative; that was splen- 
did! But, with the exception of the solo quar- 
tet, the performance of the whole symphony 
was unusuaily fine, with but very few flaws, 
and often truly magnificent. The ever-delight- 
ful Eighth Symphony was admirably played. 
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each one has mn ) Nf, ar the patrons of these concerts. ade: = yi t the scherzo the simplest iguse postithe th 
? 


not care very much whether the movement be ¥" ; 
eae As regards the Ninth Symphony, many | | Octave, 1s | 
s reg BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHDAY material tid seoniias tonto Aine ae ae 


en according to Mendelssohn or accordip 

me Waenor Only. "to len it in ak wank to discriminating, considerate, able and : Lea” toe : 
play the minuet with Mendelssohnian vivacity, progressive musicians have been icono- DULY RECOGN IZED ina fo “defen where the auditor wanders | 
and the trio with Wagnerish deliberation, is. clastic enough to believe that it should ana ake Stat. ae sas definite key, | 
singularly disturbing. No matter how much long ago have been laid up in the ar- And Appropriate] ’ ‘ excellent] tod rnythinic figure, was | 

: “em ptiyer ppropriately Ce’ebrated at Saturday’ y_ performed, and the powerful 
idealized it may be, a dance-form is and re- chives of musical failures; curiosities (or Concert—Two of ays entrance of the chief theme, fin: 1 + | 
mains a dance-form, and unity of tempo is one yonstrosities when the Finale Is con- ia oof the Master’s. Symphonies, lishing the key of D minor wad’ like a | 
of its prime factors, But this isthe only sttic-  iqored), there to remain seciuded, to be e Eighth and Ninth Produced—The M ; Sunburst. The contrast of th myo |) 

t bh k - all th . dmir-  =giaere ), € ; . Pia f l P 08 theme with . : 6 second 
hic WO ANTES VIBHA & ® rest Was adimir- | jointed out only to the inquirer of suc- aytul Used as a Foil to the Grandest, wind work yg ret A Pace = wood | 
ae next programme is: Mendelssohn, Sym- ceeding generations as the abockme Beethoven’s birthday was most appro- 22d _ the force of the closing eee 
phony No. 4, in A major, opus 90 (‘Italian’); effort of a great genius, the production bpp aly celebrated at Saturday’s concert was quite in place, But the greatest effect | 
Tschaikowsky, concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, | of which marked the end of his useful. shinies’ tan of two of his sym- maar allegro was made in the coda, Where | 
in @ major; Lalo, overture to “Le Roi d’Ys.” ‘ness in the field of symphonic writing. troduce the afwohe sca He rovlem how to.in. aed Musisone crescendo, chiefly of strings — 
Miss Eugenia Castellano will be the pianist. Many musicians of gieat name have | programme. It ipwure to Awart” raion ocean storm, ” a ae eakwtaes eureing like an 
| argued in defence of this last eifort of that is placed in juxtaposition with i aan style. The horn did ecnaticns > ane | 


' Beethoven, who, had it been the work of itis not suftticient in itself to constitute the coda, and in fact each and every player | 


The Symphony Concert. 
The eighth concert of the Boston Sym- | ’ : ortal author entire concert. Sj Beemed | 
any other than its imm r + Sinceitis,in a large de- ed inspired by the beauty and iofti | 
| phony Orchestra took place at the Music would undoubtedly have condemned it ie Paar lad of liberty, sucha work as of the work. The scherzo deserved praise | 
Hall on Saturday evening, with a per- dnehie advautege (of overture might precede it to - eae Piemiphavae inanner, and it is safe to say | 
the Eighth and Ninth Sym- oan fee vot COUrSe NO musical wor at it has never had a mor i Sy 
ivrmance of 8 he struggles of such in their efforts follow it), or, because it is the aodat Ardanene formance here. But the baladee “ait arte 


: The singers en- ; ' 
phonies of Beethoven, fhe . to make clear the mysteries they pretend ecrtinnene! workin symphonic form, the “2S Ot perfect, and the marked t 
St dramatic of overtures, “Leonora.” sii 
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gaged in the latter work were Miss IPris- 1 ‘thin its pages, are akin noted feu ig Dhow 
“Pag e : are concealed within its p » are ; No 3 hea gure (the octave aforesaid) was | 
cilla White, Miss Louise LOSE, ~ to the effort of the able advocate in his Serasianes. fittingly usher it in. On this ‘2eans always audible where it mt Bi Rave 
William J, Winch, and Mr. Heinrich deavor to make the best of a bad and lowe ae oWwever, our conductor’s great been, only the kettle-drum giving it fo th 
Meyn. The chorus organized to appear en = and ‘thus, if possible, pial ha dats led to a different arrange- with a startling emphasis, that at least ~ 
with the Symphony Orchestra at inter- ch ceatgp nerpina’ a Snnocent and: honest an: ofact to eg ae? ox She nine was given \Gotatin Gee As this figure is fre- 
ah gn wo wivepip ag ty . | 6st, the most playful Cv to the coherence 
vals wade its first appearance In The P the first three Symphony became a foj Peay work ' ; ney of the 
saad lh | : . man. To be sure, in the ooh . a foil to the grandest. » particularly where it punctu: : 
Choral Symphony on this occasion, aftet movements of the Symphony, there are Roadie Pe icv deserved the title of “the .three and four-barred rivthima, aad aneee 
a you Pphouy,” Beethoven's eighth it forms a drone-bass to the theme its ob- 
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his narked the inability of ul wer | played in a sickly, sentimental manner, figure on the ke bassoon, the quaint ending of the Coda was given with com- 
incumbent of the conductor's position | low pace, that added still | movement cettle-drums in the las, ™Mendable unity, 
ip this direction. | and at a very slow pace, ating kt violing a” Pear dialogue between the The brilliancy of the performance ] 
‘Lhe playing of the orchestra was in its more ae ar chabeds they ” leneond Pion ig son trabansen in the. ps se the shortcomings noticed abo 
| for the Finale, s hi tional] » the sudden and inten. 70% 80 Bowever, in the adagi La ‘ 
accustomed style, a manner that under : Saturday lally prosaic end of the «: first t] : £10, where the 
sina mme next a and Of the sume allegrett st theme was sentimentalized j; 
eo} as fi he level | gles. fhe progra - d nd the grotes ‘ g£retto, © ‘ alized in a man- 
its present regime has fallen to t ening will be Symphony 1n A major, & que skip from flute to contra. | RE? that spoiled the finest part of the work. 


a course of rehearsal under the directio lixity 
of Mr. Arthur Foote. ome wonderful pe ge _ o Nstaner ie Xet Beethoven’s humor Was not of 
: diminishes their vaiue, and ti te Gainty Mendelssohnian order, and there 
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The concert was a long and tedious 
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only occasionally rises. a, ee tae Wechaikew- But oue didnot teeth porieetly acitctsa be ager onny hung over aversentane ina 
: itically | P _% § tent aCe.” rranc st in the moed for |. that was anythin 
It would be useless to speak criti y : Sew. aseil the overture, “Le Roi a’Ys. erandeur after so much of me Pasay ‘Beethoven. J g but the style of | 


of the vocal soloists on this occasion, ‘ - ill be although the breadt! ) The tina 
ee Eugenia Castelleno W 1 ee réeadth of the contrast was | le finale had som : 
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dered it needless. I'he chorus, of the soloist WARREN DAVENPORT the Sbenpnees hee the ninth; in both, gins was tinely presented. It seems af 
imited numbers, was crowded in about | m , as given the humbler instru. | 2ec4des too late to gi S.1OMF 
limite ’ ; as 1d be printed of €nts sume prominence - OStru- | Basthove give a commentary on 
the orchestra and overpowered in its A thrilling picture couit Ale a a become obbligato 3; rot the contrabasses Spo roven, yet Oo .@ may venture to ques- 
efferts. Why the Symphony Orchestra the “Collanse of an Orchestral Conducts if kettle-drume “pa Rests uments and the ieabted rite Berlioz understood what the 
hould step without its provence to “# comebo tv present in the dressin€ Too” Symphonies, | Prominence in both t tI er intended in this introduction | 
; . ; Wi ks. 1 at Music Hall the other bight nad only The ninth Symph , 0 the choral part of the work. Schiller’s 
dally in attempts with chorai works, , sone a kodak tofix the scene oF merit and i; phony had points of great words, which he used, may give us the cl 
cannot understand. The excuse of brought One & =o Iw. it is only hearsay formance, The reane defect in this per- to the secret. Beethoven is here pieturing, 
wanting to give the Ninth Symphony "be spot. Uniortunatety, 11 Scare “GON: 7 Almost the force oy movement came with Bed is about to picture, the era of universal 
may be offered in this case, but it is not whocan be the artist, for the —y 7 pw er } Us performances in Bewe asion. In previ- rn ly. and brotberhood ; before he begins this 
‘to stop at this point, tor attempts with «ductor who had led his band to a mi a: | ' hs dadels ch cece conductors ofeck te. of joy however, he heightens the 
| | al ‘ks are in anticipation. Wiaterloo in the performance © tne . < he ae this portion of the | eens by contrast; the: fierce dustometie 
other vocal WOrks aig het ' never  repeab ished the rugged gran- 1h begins the work,and which Berl; 
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The Handel and Haydn society, wiean because, let us trust, shore | n acterizes as a “cry of wrath,” is but | 
Cecilia Society and the Avoilu Club can | the \adiean, becis in -angasiott: t the cry of agony of a tortired world: the | 
fil this demand, and with success also, Will never again © hen in Boston. Some suffering, and misery of mankind. 
han | | 7 |) Are in it, The contrabusses rebuke the 


; give it as it was given | 
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The Eighth Concert of the 


Symvhony Orchestra, 


The ** Ninth Symphony ”? Consid- 


ered as a Stumbling Block. 


Notes of Interest and Programmes 


of Coming Concerts, 
| 
' cert was as follows: 
| Symphony No. 8, op.93 ) 


, hy eT CeCe eee eeees e 
Symphony No. 9, op. 125 Fetes Beethoven 


Lhe orchestra was assisted by the Boston | 
ymphony Chorus, which made its first appear- 


S 
ance aS al organization, ana bv Miss Priscill 
W hite, Soprano, 
Wm. J. Winch, tenor, 
Music Hall was crowded. 
rr 

The programme 
that Beethoven wag born Dec. 17, 1770. 
Pleasure to find a 
and quietly settled here in our own town. 


© Sure the patient and accurate Victor Wilder 
Who had the advantage 


labor of Alexander 
cautious in the Inatter, 


himself to draw from 
inference” 


It is 


certain facts 
that Beethoven was born the 
of December anid baptized the 17th. 


facts are these: First, Beethoven was b 
in the Church of Sai 

Second, befo such 
C1V1l re re only 
In the eyes 
er into life 
the date of 
lt was the custom at 


far the child to the baptismal tont the 
day after its birth. 


he cautious Hhugo Riem 

10Ven Was born, *‘in all pr 
ut It Seems that in Bosto) 

the 17th as the birthday. 
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40n says that Beet- 
vbability,” the 16th. 
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Lhe program me-book contains the passage 
‘Tom Wagner’s Beethoven,” and it is printed 
at iength, in Which Wagner tetis how Beetho- 
ven “in the fuiluess of hig OWn Dlenipotence” 
changed Schiller’s word ““streng’”’ (sternly) to 
lrech (1inpudently), and then exclaims, “Cay 
@Nythin= be more gj 
Passlouate vioieuce On the artist’s part? We 
think to 


sta S68 beltore us Luther in his wrath 
“falnst the Pope,” 


course th “frech” appealed irresisti- 
tunatel arrogant Wagner. Untor- 
Beethov 1© erred in the prewilses. 
grant ‘ : uch Change. in Lue auto- 
the fo Streng.”” A copyist made 


ish vilunder that seemed to Wagner an 
uspiration of Beethoven, 
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The Programme of the eighth Symphony con- 
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s Let us suppose, for instance, that 
Miss Louisa Leimer, contralto, PD i ao an 
and Heinrich Meyn, bass. 
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| the lack of delicacy in the treatment of the. aile- 
| Bretio, the too frequent anvicipation of the cli- 


Max in other 


| Sary task, On the other 

Just to deny 

readings of the conductor. 
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= i »% 
But the Ninth Symphony is not so familiar to. 
its last performace in this 


our concert goers. 


clly before the concert ot Saturday evening: 


the direction of Mr. Gericxe. ‘lhe Sinwers 
Louise Meisslinge 
fischer, , . 
ihe difficulties of this symphony are known 
toail, Lhey are so great that the question often 
| arises, “In view of the almost inevitavie taii- 
ure, 18s the attempt of beriormance worth the 
While? ” 

When the Ninth Symphony was given in 1841 
ata concert of the Paris Conservatory, Kossini 
on leaving the bali said to Ferdinand Hiller: 
"I know hothing more beautiful han 
scherzo of this symphony. 1 could 
made vw scherzo like it,” For Luis 
tribute ol vue Zenlus 
Sloou as the target for sneers; ana why? Be- 
Cause he addeu these worus: "The rest of tle 


r, aud Messrs Katisch and 


not have 
Specch, the 


nob “get tnere.’” And 
SvellolLa great name, would we not agree in 
SliuslLance with Rossini? 
a : 
| in American 
musician, or ah unknown lrenchman, 
suvuld write the finale of the Ninth Sym- 
phony and vring it to a conductor of to-uay, ° 
aud tuatit saould be seen for the first time, 
. Would any conductor in this country put it in- 
rehearsal? Is it not probavle that he would 
& | look with pity on the young composer and say 
unto him, **My dear youny irieud, you must 
first learn the art of Writing for the human 
voice, here are no singers who could possibiy 


eof the fruits of ea briug out the ettects that you demand, and | am 
W heelock Thayer, is more 
He only “ permitted” 
* the 
16th 
The 


notsure tuat vour effects wouid all be worth 
the troable if giant singers were trained 
€xprossiy lor your purpose. The passage, 
‘Betore Gou the cherup Stands,’ with its 
ferinata is noble, aud I admis that here and 
there are evidences of great talentift not abso 
lute geuius. But your culef theme Strikes me 
as unworthy, and no better than aly joyous 
ditty of the salvation Army, Your march does 
hotimpress ne. Your quick movelnents, if the 
indicated pace must Le Maintained, will bring 
rack and ruin to choral dignity or Choral effees | 
of any kind. Nor dol find tue instrumentation © 
of this finale in any way remarkable, I advise | 


you to study the 5th, 6th, 7in and 8th sympho- . 
| nies of Beethoven,”’ 


adoration have 

| bee Cention of this 
j cellence of the 
Cannot exist.” | 


lutely deaf geniug 
such marvellous strains. It 


Beethoven was so deaf that he 
_ could only see the stormy applause that greeted 
him when this symphony was tirst produced, 
| This performance was in 1824. But he was. 
deaf in 1802 when he wrote his pathetic 
/* Will,” in w hich he spoke of the tortures in- 
| flicted upon him by his physical intirmity, The 
** Heroic’’ symphony, the C minor, the Pastor. 
ale, the 7th, were aisothe work of a deat man, 
fie 
* ;, 


| . iy 
| , Some warm admirers of this finale say: “JE 
is true that the vocal passages are almost un- 
| singable, and the actual periormance is almost 
always a terror to the ear, but you must im- 
agine how gloriously they would sound if they 
could besung.’’ pate, | 


| that Occasion were Mrs. Katisch-Leimanu, Miss 


the | 
to another, Kossini has _ 


syinplony is wanting in charm; the music does — 
if We were not unuer the | 


Was, if lam not mistaken, April 28, 1888, under 


Se et ee Be et a et es 
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again deplore 


er movements, the tendency to tear — 
Subuued passion to tatters, is berhaps an unnces- 
haud, 1t would ve un- 
the legitimate effect ‘of certain 
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6 performance Saturday evening of the 

; three movements of the symphony was. in 

ny respects highly creditable to the conduc- 

and the orchestra. 'Thery was a praiseworthy 


‘attempt in the first movement to preserve the 
‘sustained pianissimo which, as played by _ the 

rolestra of the Paris Conservatory, excited the 
Wumiration of Wagner to such a degree that he 
‘preserved the memory of his wonder in his 


By pte, 
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finale was a vocal failure. Of the solo 
“singers Mr. Meyn acquitied himself bravely of 
hisstentorian task. ihe others made aun heroic 
‘Struggle. Ihe chorus was drowned in the 
Waves of orchesirai fury. Here and there a 
soprano heud appeared, gasping above the bil- 
de i ‘ss. Lo judge of the character of the Loston 
‘Symphony Chorus irom the performance of 
‘Saturday evening would be unlair, even if it 
were possivie. Nor would it be just to speak 
‘in detail of the singing of Miss Wite or of Miss 
“ermer, ihe task that was presented to the 
“chorus and the quartette was ove that strikes 
terror to the stoutest singer. 
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aajor, Meudelssolin; concerto for pianoforie, 
Wo, 2,G major, Lschaikowsky; overture, “ Le 
“Roi a’ Ys.” Miss Eugenia’ Castellano will be 
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TO ee 7 mae Puitie HALE. 
The elghth Gonctit of the Boston Sy aphony Orcliestra, 
On Satiirday night, the 17th inst., was listened to by one of 
the largest audiences ever gathered in Music Hall. The 
programme was: Symphony No.8 and Symphony No, 
9. Beethoven, the solos in the latter belng sung by Miss 
Priscilla White, Mies Loulsa Leimer, Mr. W. J. Winch 


ticns you happen to find anything that appears | 
cable, irivial or incomprehensible, yous) mere jamble of sound in which the players were more 


~ ace 
ne . ae Ae, 
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4ora Ptarecness.| 
rough and ragged fpretation it received. 11 fact, 
the reading aud playing of the work throughout was 


3 | , i> || reprehensibly careleas and misrepresenting. As for the 
Be a ; sy tyr . KY 


ninth symphony, we have rarely if ever listened to ay 


ble and are nov i | inadequate a performance of it. The c»nductor seemed 


to look on it as if it were a bit of sensztionalism. The 


ni 4 DIeces, 1 SROUIG Bay | : t barb firet movement was given in a more creditable manner 
were rl Pre ould aga : belix vs TE, | than was the rest of the work; but even here Iiberties 


were taken with the time; every emphasis was unduly 
exaggeraied, and the¢flect of the whole was filghy, 
spasmodic and cioudy. The scherz9 was taken ata 
pace 80 rapid thatthe movement fr: quently became a 


conocerne’ in getting their notes than they were in 
bra:ing, accent or clearness. The trio was turned 
nto a mere travesty, the pastoral character «f the mu- 
sic completely disxsppearing under the tasteless and 
impe:tinent treatment. The adagio was given Ina 
drawling, colorless manrer, and with a sickly, sugary | 
sentimentality that dieguised it almost beyond recogni. | 
tion. By this time the conductor had succeeded in mak- 
ing the sympliony dréarily tiresome; but this feeling | 
was intensified by the pause that was made before the 
finale, in order that the singers might be brought for- 
ward and marehalled into place. The arrangement was | 
very clumsy, and the interruption fairly cut the work 
in two, and destroyed tne continulty that was nece«sary 
for tbe production of the most desirable effect. Of the 
wretched almont diegraceful performances of the last 
movement it is difficult to write with becoming reserve. 
It je, of course, under-tood thatthe vocal work offers 


| nesrly insuperable difficulties to the singers, and it can | 


scarcely be expected that it shall be sung in a wholly 


‘satisfying manner. On this occasion, howevér, it was 
gupg much worse than we can remember to have ever | 


heard it sung before, and with an absence of rhyihm 
and tunefulness that made confusion worse confounded 
Bat if the singing was bad the work of the orchesira 
was no lesa so. Such scraping and banging, such un- 
meaning noise, such a lack of unity of feeling bet veen 
the conductor and the performers, such muddiness and 
such a wild scrambling and eéar-tearing caccphory 
as restlted, Ganfiot easily be described. I! was dl-- 
creditable alike tothe playets andthe conductor. It 
was made clearly evident that the latter fe not equal to 


an interpretation of this work; that, if his reading of It] 


is to be taken as evidence, he does not even understand 


{t. We have so often discussed the temperamental 


shortcomings of the conductor, bis fondness for inn°- 
vating readings of standard classical works, simply for 
the sake of innovation; his tendency to glorify bimself 
at the expense of the music he selects for later pretation, | 
that we bave become somewhat weary of it. We car- 
not, however, reflect on this puerile and inadequate | 
reading of the Choral symphony without entering a 
strong word of indignant protest against if; and wate 
we recall earlier performances of tne work by th y 
orchestra, we cannot refrain from a sigh for the oot 
even the pastof Mr. Henschel inthe days of his nov! 


‘tlate. We insist now, as we always have insisted, Age 
|a great composer's clearly expressed intentions are 


far more importance than are the views of a conductor 


| yegarding what those intentlorvs shuuld have been. 


The choral symphony has been in existence /or yd 
years, end it has been often performed here under ao 

ductors of deserved eminence. Never before, peyton’ 
has it been read in 80 star i revolutionary 4 - ~4 
ner, or played so tastelessly as it was on this occas! B. 
In view oi the painful results, we are not inclined © 
believe that all the other conductors were wrong, v 

that the conductor in question was right. We are we 
inclined to believe thst the work is wholly beyon 


.; t 
and Mr. H. Meyn. I: was ecarcely wise to precede the | above his capacity to interpret. In any cace, we true 


L 


ing and per 
jong Chora] symphony by another symphony, to say | that another such unpardonably bad reac bel 
nothing of the Zant that the work seleéted td open the | formance of the chocal eymphony may never again 0% 
performances was by no means the most advisable one | heard here. 


that ccti'd have been chosen to put the hearer in a 
proper frame cf mind to enjcy the work that closed 
thetis Ah 6verture wOuld have bean more desirable, if 
Only for the reason that 1t would have left the audience 
fresher to listen to the great symphony. 
symphonies, and one of them the choral, ls over much 
for one concert, if fulland unfatigued erjoyment is to 
be experlenced. However, by this time it has become 
s0 patent that programme-making is not among the 
talents of the conductor of these concerts, that it is 
as superfluous as it is unprofitable to dwell on the 
subject. The performances throughout were fir from 
Ballsfying. The eigh'h symphony was read capricious. 


wo large | 


Z2MENikisch” led his «v oaa picked 
musicians at the first of probably the 
finest and most exclusive series of private 
musicales ever given in New York. Friday 
night, in Mrs. Havemeyer’s spacious ball 
room. The company of subscribers, each of 
whom pay $100 for the series, was the most 
brilliant gathered this season in that city. 
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Second Week of “Miss Helyett” and 
| “Ta-ra-ra”—Cilmore’s Band. 


Wolff-Hollman Recitals — Pianist 
Paderewski—Other Events, 


Mr. Nikisch offered a Beethoy 
&Tamme at ihe nintb rehearsa] and 
of the Symphony orchestra, the works  se- 
lec ed being No,’ 8, known as the “little 
symphony,” and the ninth. or choral sym- / 
Phony. In the latter composition the or. | 
chestra Was assisted by the newly-organ- i 
ized chorus and Miss Priscilla White, Miss | 
Louisa Leimer, Mr. W. J, Winch and Mr, 
Heinrich Meyn, soloists. - 
The charming erent 
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TAik acslamene © s¢ 
q Jed to remain so 1 Allee artists, ome 4 on ae 
profession, hesitate in pronounc ng rn a &. 
“ment, butif you umes ta er that the wor Mow 
the secoud period of Beethoven were at ripe 
‘regarded as undecipherable anu are now ac- 
‘knowle ged masterpieces, 1 should say ’ 
were right, even though it were agate Wey’ 
opinion, and I should again polees that ‘ 
-always safe to vet on genius. hat is to say, i 

Sut of the collection of Beethoven’s composi- 
ticns you happen cto find anything that wbpcars 
disagreeable, trivial or incomprehensi pe Fou 

should nevertheless bet that it is sublime, * 

Beethoven was a genius. Now, this is ran | 
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4 ance Saturday evening of the 
er bes or omonts of the sympuony pone in 
many respects highly creditable to the conduc- 
tor und the orchestra, ‘Lhere was a praiseworthy 
attempt in the first movement to preser ve the 
sustained pianissimo whicn, as played Dr the 
orchestra ofthe Paris per bgagy: bli gs gas 
admiration of Wagner tosuch adegree that he 
‘preserve: the memory ot his W onder in lus 
fin philet “Ueber das Dirigiren. lhe light- 
‘nes3 and the elasticity of the scherzo Were ad- 
mirably brought out by the strings, anc ‘ ie per- 
jormauce ot the scherzo was ali in al He 

feature of the evening. On the yg se ee t 8 

aiagio seemed devoid ot genuine fee ing, and 

thie work ot the woou-wind could not always be 
com inended for its purity or eying it may 

be said of the insirumental m muers that a 810- 

cere altempt to realize erat effects W as 0 yt 

‘crowned with success. Whether the eRents, oO 

the cumposer are realiy grand—that is another 

question so iar us the first, thira and iourth 
movements are yonorrned. 
= = 
: inale was a vocal failure. Of the solo 
Rls Meyn acquitied himself bravely of 
his stentorian task. ihe others made an heroic 
struezie. ‘Lhe chorus was drowned in the 
waves of orchestrai fury. Here and there | @ 
soprano head appeared, gasping avove the bil- 
lows. Lo judge of the character o: the isoston 
‘Symphony Chorus irom the perfor mance of 

Saturday evenings would be unlair, ev en if it 

were possivie, Nor would it be just to Foeas 

in detail of the singing oi Miss White or of Miss 
Leimer, the task that was presented os Se 
‘ghorus and the quartette was oie that strikes 
terror to the SLouwLest sluger, 

; - 

** 
T a4 ne of the rehearsal and the con- 
ne abe ila will be as tollows:Sym phony, 
A major, Menudelssoin; concerto for Dlanelte 
No. 2,G major, Lscuaikowsky; overture, se 
“Roi u’Ys.”” Miss Eugenia’ Castellano will be 


the pianist. 


a 


¥ 
a 


PHILIP HALE. 


he elghth Goncert of the Boston Sy aphony Orcliestra, 
On Satiirday night, the 17th inst., was listened to by one of 
| the largest audiences ever gathered in Music Hall. The 


ando was palnful'y yun. 
viel dad ee del piquancy wes smotherec In the | 
rough and ragged intefpretation it received. 11 facr, 
the reading aud playing of the work throughout was| 
reprehensibly careless and misrepresenting. As for the | 
pinth symphony, we have rarely if ever listened to 80 | 
inadequate a pericrmance ofit Thec ‘adactor swomes 
to look on it as if it werea Dit of sensetionalism. The 
first movement was given in 4 more creditable manner | 
than was the reset of ‘he work; buteven here iberties 


ly and and was iegtett wiih considerable Coarsenese, | 


were taken with the time; every emphasis was unduly | 


eraied, and the+flect of the whole was filgny, 
seasaae and cioudy. The scherz> was taken ata 
pace sO rapid thatthe movement fr quently became a 
mere jumble of sound in which the players were more | 


coocerne’ in getting their notes than they were In /| 


nt or clearness. The trio was turned) 
oon meine teaeouat, the pastoral) character <f the mu- 
sic completely dis»ppearing uncer the tasteless and 
impe'tinent trea'ment. The adagio was given In i 
drawling, colorless manrer, and with a sickly, sugars 
sentimentality that di-guised it almost beyond ri — 
tion. By this time the conductor had succeeded whe 
ing the symptiony dré@arily tiresome; but sale fee} ou 
was intensified by the pause that was made bref re the 
finale, in order that the singers mizht be brought for 
ward and marehalied into place. The arrangement wer 
very clamey, and the interruption fairly cut the wor 
in two, and dertroyed te continuity that was seynge 
for tbe production of the most desirable effect. f " 
wretched almost ‘'sgraceinu! performances of the a 
movement it is difficu't to write with becoming ages 
' It is, of couree, unier-tood thatthe vocal _— — 
| pesr'y ineuperable difficulties to the sipgere, an Sons 
ecarcely be > apg ag A ton oe wy io tet w — 
‘ing manner. ao this : ry it wi 
aor uen worse than we Sop Femem oer ha nare Bei 
heard it sung before, and wii Aaah or 
tunefulnees that made confusion worse cop u — 
-— if the tinging was bad the work of = » i 
was nolesa seo. Such ne one ponerse apo 
ng noise, euch & lack o er r 
me yrene Rison and on et ee coe nory 
a wild scrambling and é ge Sd 
ry Rs Ganfot easily be described. a 
ran made clenris evidect thst he latter fe: note 
clearly eviden : - 
ee of this work; that, if his reading of It 


derstand | 
is to be taken as evidence, he does not even underst 


mental 

. We have so often discussed the temperam — 

chigtonmines of the conductor, bia vo ong dg ne 

| vating readings of standard classical wor Pr srineeté 

the sake of innovation; bis tendency to glor! tarp 
at the expense of the music he selects for lute: pre': 


i easel 
that we have bec-me somewhat weary of it. We | 


adequate 
not, however, reflect on this pert i pe vl age 
reading of the Choral symphony wit 9 aol wine 
| gtrong word of indignant protest ca * ss Ee thie 
We Foane Sarnes, Pertormepere So ra h for the past, 
orchestra, we Cannot refrain from & &le of his nov: 
‘even the pastof Mr. Henschel in the eens that 
tiate. We insist now, as we always we ations are Of 
a great composer's clearly expressed ~ » conductor 
far more importance than are the — Shaws been. 
regarsing what those intentiors a tome for many 
The choral symphony has been In ov pene vader CoD 
years, snd it has been often performec before, however, 
ductors of deserved eminence. Never eye ; ane: 
has it been read in so thoroughly revo ~ this occasion 
ner, or played so tastelessiy as it was 0 


| Le “con Versation’’ between ti, 


} Was not only playe 


sat WE vanes : , e 
ha yi: “ - " 
' ' ro : ; ; 
6 7 of bi ‘ dee o 
ay SF . . mT 1%! 
. * oe) 
. A ~ 7) 


. 
aff, 
. 
’ 


f MUSIC foundly tragic, and many of th hords ¢ 
| ‘ dissonant and harsh, The scherzo w 
follows ts genia! Pleasant and 


‘Symphony Orchestra Offers 
Beethoven Programme. 


pure and gladsome as musical ]) 
show. 


rases, and 
deals forth. 


Second Week of “Miss Helyett” and 
“Ta-ra-ra”—Gilmore’s Band... 


orchestra was blainly apparent throu 
this ditticult coinposition. Some oft 
harmonious measures were ear 


16 composer criticism is silenced 
lhe audacious harmony of t 


Wolff - Hollman 
Paderewski—Other Events. 


was played with 
w winds and brasses performin 


ity of sentiment. The grand 


the brasses, accompanied by the tre 
the strings, was also beautiful 


Mr. Nikisc | 
Ir. Nikisch offered a Beethoven pro. In the lighter 


kTamme at !he nintb rehearsal and concert | 
of the Symphony orchestra, the works se. 
lec ed being No. 8, known as th 
symphony,” and theninth or 


Phony. In the latter composition the or. 


: aN \“ ‘ . 
4 in | 
J “he 
P = ~uthedb® \ ; . ‘ine Dothan ail ; 
| ‘Ww ay NS et ape rt gare ee 2 on 
. Key css 3 a | , a Wei bool 7” mo 4 ' + ; 
, . * - & i me - 4 ‘ a a ies th, “ % oe “oy . . 4 oo x . 
“ee ES eee eS a ee nt ee Mie Mee ae a tp » a, 
ic wan - J oh, aid y Mie”. . : ' ‘ -. > ‘] 1 e7 - >» FF +. '* = . oe , : 
5 ee ae wm our oy ae ae %t ar s } de Mahe , - we nA 
re 


iiah WES: ted 
. Ubp' al . |S SUvet. a veritable conflict of emotions 
Ad | JUD, | be whole effect of this number is pro- 


melodious, 
and the closing adagio is ahymn of joy a3 
terature can 


then the hymn of rejoicing 


The almost perfect “team” work of the 


hout 
é in- 


‘Splitting, 
bs as they produced the effect intended no 


| BE a chorus is introduced by discordant 


meént, with its int i he mips Rese 
et 3 _W ntervening er : 
Recitals — Pianist | T gan 


electrica! effect, Strings, 


ing the va- 
; 7 ,OUS Parts with clearness and individual. 


peroration by 


to the chorus WAS, as 


: d 
chestra was assisted by the newly-organ- as was said before, 


ized chorus and Miss Priscilla White, Miss , 
Louisa Leimer, Mr. W. J. Winch and Mr,’ b 
Heinrich Meyn, soloists. 


The charming etghth symphony appeals — almost unplayable. 
strongly to the popular taste, forits melodic | 


form and delicate instrumentation issim- the impossib e. 


pler than in the ninth. and to an unculti- LS aa eden | the demanac gf ciently 
vated musical ear the former work is really } position, except when the whirlwind of ais: 
the more enjoyable. sonance furnished an accom paniment. 

The frst movement is of a sweet and Miss White’s Suprano was clear and very 
gentle character, which is suddenly inter. 


cen and Mr. mrtg & sang Bhep | 
rupt ers very acceptably. Mr. Winch was not 
sib teromntane motif breaking in upon ; in periéct voice, but his artistic inter 
6 JOy x. , Hon '8 not to be questioned. 
The second, allegreto scherzando, intro- ' light contralto Was pleasing, 
| duces a crisp dialogue, as it were, between 8Ailsiactorily. 
the vio ins 


and basses, an effect whose ba was @ grand performance of a great 
beauty has few if any equals in orchestral P7p%'&mme. 


, | he next concert, Dec, 24, will be made 
Writing, A dainty minuet follows anda upof Mendelssolin’s “Italian” symphony, 
lively finale closes the composition, a concerto No, 2 


7}, 1n_G minor, Tschaikousky 
peculiar and, to many, a commonplace. 224 overture “Le Roi d’¥s,” Lalo, 
| nding being given to the piece, as f 

cethoven hiad finished the work In haste 
| 4nd without a revision. 

- he magniticent work ofthe string con- 
tingent was noticeable in th.s number and ‘ 


e woodwinds, A , 
the second movement © Dec. 7, Mr. Ferruccio 


ey did not attain 


Notes and Items. 


48868 and violins in 


arytone num. | 


: ments dea | 
‘ 6 men succeede 
wel, though, even if th 


' 


) 


; 


In the concert by the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra at the Philadelphia Acadeiny of Music 


Busoni was the solo. 


d artistically, but its ‘Pianist, and his performances were thus consid- 
| ee antes brought 4n involuntary smile ered by the Public Ledger: 
"The nis ey ate yd ».| Mr. Busoni played Liszt’s second concerto in 
compositions pe Frandest of all the master’s 2 way that stirred the audience toa decided | 
ina bosi tions, 1S peculiarin beipg a COM- enthusiasm. Tie vrodigious difficulties of the | 
or on of vocal aad instrumental! music. | composition appsared as almost simplicity | 
os. this last symphony Bee- itself to him, the c'earness of his phrasing in | 
Wriien & choral fantasie in the most intricate and rapid fingering was most | 
but the ninth was employed in the finale: admirable, and he had a corresponding beauty | 
and this m Pad & much grander scale, of tone and warmth of color. In response to ree 
Chad ae poem if universally Gon- heated! recalls he played ‘Liszt’s fantasia on 
nom-of ti. € the most Magnificent expres- “! ucrezia Borgia,” with the same excellent; - 
{he voral Huaie'is founded upon Sehillen's Pe"ehs'2, bat divilayet on. the roncestnr’ Ae 
80 ‘ 3 P } ay 
to Joy,” and Beethoven is said to have usgonl came with much less prelin nary trum. 


a6 etineg than other pianists have been favored © 
16 idea of writing a score from this with, and has P 
boem in his mind for 3U years. : 


made a deeper impression than. 
© Symphony is # masterpiece, a combi- most of them. 7 
pation of the gentlest emotions and power- ——Signorina Eugenia Castellano madea 
ul Climaxes of the human soul. It typities |} most profound impression by her playing | 
as des or edt at that time had settled |{ at the Symphony rehearsal and concert last 
| melancan, oven and is a retiection of his week. Atthe former she was a most at. 
tractive picture in rose-pink, @ color m 


becoming to her rich dark Spanish r) 


e not inclined [ 
Y lew oi the painful rerulte, we ar 

: No. 8 and Symphony No, | In v 

programme was: Symphony 


1g dd 
were wrong, abs 
that all the other condnactors eo 
9, Beethoven, the solos in the latter being sung by Miss pvr SoeGector in question was riaht. We are | 


~ a ee oe 


v md and 
Mr. W.J. Winch | inclined to believe that the work is wholly beyo! 
Priscilla Whiie, Mies Louisa Leimer, Mr. W. J. 


> Wwe truet 
terpret. In any Cafe, We 
he | above bis capact'y to ip aing and per | 
ote ype bi m. ot auetas exabintnene han that aro'her such eel hiathy never again be 
Secu Ut tha’ eos that the work selected t6 optn the | rae ee gre gg the choral eymp 
as by no neans the most advisable one | , —s 
Wat Bola have been chosen to put the hearer wl, | Nias led bis ew eed sg 
roper frame cf mind to enjcy the work that clozed | ‘cians at the frst of probably 
theltis Ah overture would nave Been gr pepe: pend d ro PE py scat axéitiniwe weries: of private 
ave ie SU be bs : y 
‘restiar to laten to the "great symphony. Two large | | musicales ever given in New See Tail 
symphonies, and one of them the choral, 1s over much night, in Mrs. Havemeyer’s spacious red 
(0 one concert, If fulland unfatigued erjoyment is to The company of subscribers, each © 
be experienced. Hiwever, by this — . has voy t pena at pay $100 for the series, was the most 
rogramme-making is not among \ 4 at city. 
talents of the conductor of these concerts, that it 18]) prijiant gathered this season ip th 
as superfluous as it is unprofitable to ange “" sn 
Bubj ct. The performances throughout were fir fr 


oly and hopelessness, 
| satlofying. The eighth aymphony was read capricious- 





_ The el#@hth Symphony concert was the gala night orchestra and getting the singers into place. | ene eee 
tistic eye. was gratified| Of the result, the least said the soonest ' #f OF 
mended. The amateur chorus, split in halves eet th ne wi 
oe OO pte eal 
4 Ah ne Dap we ete 


of the current season. The ar : 
to see that the white nd rug = eh gresdon wy 7 SiS : 
rug of warm tone. During the choral portion 0 by the mass of the orche | oe RR ER ES per aoe cx he eta 

oe ** 80 , P stra and not : a SS A id a aa Mearha FS Se 
the li tie conducior was “bullt up guided and sustained by any positive From an Admirer of the” Sy n-- 


Ninth Symphony, 
high that he almost rivalied Beethoyen in height, If not | 
f the audience wandered, and helpfully systematic beat, got along , 
as best they could and fought to keep their Editor of the Traveller, : ; 


in genius. If ary eo by dh aD igapet 
it had a chance to study Mrs. Apthorp, who, In & stun- = 
f blue tulle, listened to the music, on 5: | | Ne ae SE nee 
ag oe irs. Amory’s dance, or to a beautiful girl throats above the orchestral sea, with not in reading the account of the last!) <.... nt isenwiang 
among the contraltos, whose perfect features might put much more insuccess than usually befalls the Symphony concert in your issue of th Oy NS ee ee es fe IS 
to shame the Boston belles. Mrs. wing he Ylang: singers of those pages. The solo artists did 19th inst, we were astonished and d . Hg ictlaiel In Re Nr erie nessa iit LE SEN iky ek 
Mr. and Mrs JovePiam Blake ‘Mr. Clayton Jobe, ur. ee best; but the frightfully high and exact gusted at the audacity and unfaj pea An adi eta te hafahin dd aah ing 
etme Jackson, Mr. W. C. Lovering, Miss Lovering, | M, Mew of the parts was against them all. the critic in his diapateusinane ay . , tra ie oe of the Symphony Orches-.. 
Mr. soc Mire BM: cant ie. ¥, and Mrs. Base Bae! vicsself audible, and. Mise Priscilla Writer ca % conduetor, programme and wa "toh to: sie Pertenee ie in a communi. 
, . ‘4 ry . 4 e | : - ‘ 1ite’s oser. n ‘ - . ve er , ma ) 
Chornaike, Prof Royce, Mr R. H. Dixey, Mr.» m. | light, clear soprano tones rose distinct occa- hi: deed, scarcely anything suits @ertook to censure ast Tuesday, Ber” 
and Mrs. Lemson, Mr. J. E Reraaie uty. W. 1. Wingh: wane warnent and a although he does have to admit | “Pon the pro uré me for my criticism — 
; Mr. W. J. nest an at there are some : gramme and vi a 
; wonderful period of the 8st] performance » 
: movements express ; organization 
Ninth Symphony. If the science of a | gust at the “andadin tine and dis. 
| m and unfairness” of » 


a ’ : ‘ y fe hed). SUA { a. © ‘ 
ik See | . OPrrr , ae te APPR IDIRT AY Cet oan! 
J » | , . a - % > erine~ OM AY AON aa \ 
m binds, Pay Bal top J Sie f rie | : ‘ aT a’ rm) : 
ve : 7 ‘ ¥ , 4 4 . P } ay ae 
: . Fo wl Be ns Y _ ete ve Fs + oe OS 
3 Man Te Bevo A Be ite 
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7 rh . 
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; icy Ft f a } ' ; 
Wat Nene Be borne i \ ® rN) 
r Re Wy Hy ie? 4s i eee a ee 
Tea, Nella ea SEE ‘inti i a, 
by 34 y sur ass 
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. My ’ 
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Dorr, Miss Kuseell, Mr. 
Priest, Miss Hunt and Miss Andrew were a fow uf |: 

| honest effort and Miss Leimer appeared to 
keep steadily at the contralto music. 


— 


those noticed in the great crugh. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Just why the eighth and ninth symphonies 
of Beethoven should have constituted the pro- 
gramme for the eighth Symphon y concert, the 
exhausted musicians and hearers at that two- 
hours stretch of nerve and ear, will probably 
never know. If the ninth seemed to grow out of | 
the eighth in any way or to have any other re- 
lation than that of numerical and temporal se: | 
quence, one could understand such a choice ; — 
but there isno such derivation or connection. 
If the idea were to make a contrast, some 
briefer work might just as well have occupied 

the early part of the evening. The playing 


of the eighth had its excellences, but on the 
other hand it had a good many faults, which g 
were chiefly due to the rough and independent 


playing which the graceful indefiniteness of 
the conductor’s beat often invites. The favor- 
ite adlegretto scherzando was especially disap- 
pointing in its almost lumbering heaviness ; 
Boston has heard it better played scores of 
times. But the orchestra made ample amends 
in the first two movements of the ninth sym 
phony, the second being as fine a bit of work 
as has been done this season. The third 
movement was smooth and serene in the 
strings, but there was comparatively 


little depth o 


necessatily must, 


gave, as it almost 
One canno 


but very little pleasure. 
help feeling about it as 


but then he is so great!” Is it really wort 


f feeling in it—as if the players 


were already getting tired and had all that — 
they could do in giving the notes and the | eolumns, the 


mere dynamic coloring. The last movement 


about the 
Indian idol of the story—“He is very ugly, 
h 


Tonight will be played Mendelssohn’s “Ital- 
ian” symphony and Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” 
overture, Signorina Eugenia Castellano~—a 


new name—putting the second Tschaikowsky | 


piano concerto between them. 


The serial publication of Berlioz’s writings | 
continued in the programme-bulletin, some- | 
thing like eight pages being derived from him. | 
Really this kind of thing has gone far enough | 
(especially as the compiler in one plac: | 


speaks of Berlioz as “inaccurate, as usua!,’) | 


and the tediousness and pedantry of the other 
notes, adied to the monotony of the main 
selections, have passed beyond a joke and 
come to weigh heavily on the public. The 
long scientific foot-note, for instance, in re- 


ard to the dissonances in the ninth sym- 
| phony, is utterly out of place in a programme 
of dogmatic 


pamphlet, and the ten pages 

essay from some laborious German about 
“The Two Beethovens,” a pompous and long: 

winded dissertation, is not worth the space it 

‘occupies. An editor should learn to edit 
even a programme book, not according to his 
idiosyncrasies and hobbies, but according to 
the tastes, wishes and aptitudes of the readers 
for whom it is chiefly intended. 


-_sannanrnnrryryyyeyyeveeY 
Note. 
Owing to the crowded state of our 
criticism of the ninth eon- 


cert of the Boston Symphony asa 
rred 


on Saturday evening last will be defe 

t | until tomorruw’s issue; also a reply to 

the communication of Mr. Grant Ea- 
mands regarding the T'rave 


lier’ criti- | 
cism of the eichth concert of the Sym- 


while to persuade or hire singers to defy for- 
tune and do violence to nature in attempting 
to sing the unsingable ? We are getting a 
bit case-Kardened to this in Wagner, where 
the unvoeal prevails in the vocal parts, but in 
Beethoven it is not easy to become reconciled 
to it, and we are almost heretical enough | 


to suggest that this symphony should be | 


given without its last movement or with the 
vocal parts arranged in some fashion for in- 
struments. Ideally this music is sub lime and 
splendid—practically, itis quite the r everse 
and its central theme is a thin and trivial 
little tune. The continuity of the performance 
was broken and the effect deteriorated by the 
long delay incident upon rearranging the 


phony Orchestra. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


sical criticism leads to 
‘iti such a lack. 
So 40 of such immorta} oer 3 
a oe s Kighth and Ninth Svmpho 
» there certainly may be s 
. uch a 
| ae as t0oO much learning in thj 
_ branch. % 
| ky a music lover can fail to be up- 
| ne In soul by Such superhuman 
he _ testes : the wonderful aaagio 
| 01 is beyond the compreh 
$100 of an humble listen ba hus Gen 
Fs | er, who has not 
| wed apo by 2 eR where he picks 
| ail, he crit‘e s 
| i Fa wearisome monotone, made —. 
: vat y. the Sickly, sentimental manner 
aps Ow time in which it was played. 
oe movement is not only great but 
S8\y religious, and appeals in a cer- 


tain degree to the religious as well as _ 


musical faculty. Without such appreci- 


ation the religious element may be re- ° 
There may | 


ae ag sentimentality, 
ssa . pp ee of opinion as to the proper 
sins “41S MOVement, but as played 
9 td hight, the religious element 
wb finde ep. and inspiring. 
Pig critic would add his name to 
saree ae would consign this symphony 
ror ay Pe archives of musica] fail- 
pidmsa cd 4 work be a failure or the | 
ee a disordered brain, there is 
seats ‘f ntperie and melody in its mad- | 
ce Pe Ma Cannot be said of many of 
ae ~ compositions, Which strug- | 
otal. “paps intricate themes but 
ete conclusion or tell us any- | 


B ~ 
ut the unjust attack upon conductor 


a 
nd orchestra Should not go unchal-| 


i 2a call their Playing a mere 
‘hepmorey. patois is simply a libel upon 
€8s band of musicians led by 


&director wi 
musical skill th a soul as. Well as with | 


} phony: 


my critique on the goacasi a 
a ecasion. 
hi plasine eee because I i So 
nf Of the adagio of the ni 
symphony aS a Wearisome ip 
pact sn cine oa sickly, sentimental 
) W ime in which it § 
| at : My estimate of the value of sha 
eg ic also distressingly 
Oxious In. ut worst of al 
‘the “unjust attack.” resin 
| » aS he desi , 
| upon the conductor and otchbasen eau 
| ad Bo ae referred to the playing of 
| cCnestra, as having ‘fall 
| the present regime to th wal ae ae 
| Orchestral pazois, ab hios te cee 
| 08, above which it onl 
occasional] sah Se 
: y rises.”” In order that 
pb rs Poy judge of the fairness of may 
ew excerpts from t - 
os of other critics are given baloa: ee 
x oncerning the adagio of the ninth 
obrcheissac Mr. Elson, in the Adver- 
: ser, Says: “The first theme was senti-- 
deat not ne a manner that spoiled the ) 
art Of the work. The anh 
_ ane too slow, anda irdpleis at 
ung Over everything in 
that was anything: b> S sri a 
Ratio g but-in the style of 
Mr. Hale of the Jo : | | 
urnal says: “* 
ee an hp rears devoid of genuine aa 3 
6 work of the wood wi : 
nt ig —_ be commended to tte 
brecision,’”’?’ Concern 
ae of the eighth myinihiten fay 
ns © writes: *‘We are all familiar with 
| "a performance of the eighth sym. | 
phony by the orchestra under the pres- : 
va Retah parce To again deplore 
ack of delicacy in the treatm | 
1 en 
the allegretto, the too frequent pel dl 
bation Of the climax in other moye- 
ered sat tendency to.tear subdued 
Oo tatters, is, é 
oe 8, perhaps, an unnec- 
Mr. Ticknor of the © ince 
@ Beacon rem | 
concerning the adagio of the hinth ne | 
ie, The third movement wass | 
#00 and serene in the strings, but 
, was comparatively little depth of | 


— a 
ee 
ee eee 





) MUS jig oie | work was colossally grand: “+p 

all Ger | € wished 

Ray eres cmad USIC. C Si eaters pst? ae _—. could not, aud a, 

el aes aes a Raa hie aa : Viana n ; ou ho ut ji iffi 
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and the value of music performed, it 
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the columns of a daily newspaper. 
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“The first movement was given in a more 
ereditab e manner than was the rest of 
“the work; but even here liberties were 
ts xken with the time; every emphasis 
was unduly exaggerated, and the elfect 
of the whole was flighty, spasmodic and 
cloudy. The scherzo was taken at a 
“pace so rapid that the movement fre- 
“quently became a mere jumble of sound 
‘in which the players were more con- 
‘cerned in getting their notes than they 
‘were in phrasing, accent or clearness. | 
‘i trio was turned into a mere trav- 
“@sty, the pastoral character of tne music 
or mpletely disappearing under the taste- 
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has to say of the adagio, the rendering 
Of which so completely overwhelmed 
“Mr. Edmands, touching his tenderest 
and most sensitive chord. That it hat 
altogether a different effect upon the 
“competent critic the following will show: 
“The adagio was given in a drawling, 
‘Colorless manner, and with a sickly, 
“gugary sentimentality that disguised it 
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h istened to 80 inadequate « performance the playing 
of it. The conductor seemed to look On = \y)ich under the present incumbent has 


of this organization, but 


fallen, as the 7'raveller justly says, to | 
level of an orchestral patois. It wou'd | 
also create a better taste as regards : 
orchestral playing by offering a model | 
of refinement in contrast to the vu'- 
garity and coarseness of performance 
that exists today, and thereby enable 
such listners as Mr. Edmunds and his 
like to better judge of what Is artistic 
and acceptable in the highest degree. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor, 


IX. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME, 


| tee ‘| EDOBARD LALO. 
T os ‘ thin de ; 


OVERTURE, “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
I in connection with the Symphony 


an ’ 


SOLI For Prano.* 


NOCTURNE fn E minor. (op. posthumous). 
SCHERZO in B minor. 


ETUDE pr CONCERT. 


a) CHOPIN. 
6) CHOPIN. 
Cc) MARTUCCT. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. SYMPHONY, No. 4, in A major, 
“Italian.” 
I. Allegro vivace. A major. 
Il. Andante con moto. Dp minor. 
Ill. Con moto moderato. A major, 
IV. Saltarello: Presto. A minor. 


SOLOIST: 


SIGNORINA EUGENIA CASTELLANO. 
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| At the eighth concert of the Boston Symphopy 
Orchestra, in Music Hall, Saturday evening, Mr. 


‘Symphony chorus. The programme was quite : : See | 
: and the two symphonies of Beethoven, Bos vor LLUSt O FT al l, 


“No. & in F major and No. 9 in D minor, were 
just a little wearisome and monotonous. The 
reading of the various movements was gen 
erally satisfactory, the allegretto scherzando in 
‘the eighth symphony being delightfully played, 
‘with delicacy and finish, and was the gem of the 


evening. 
* The chorus showed that Mr. Nikisch has 
‘brought together a remarkably strong body of 
‘gingers, capable of doing admirable work under 
ore favorabie circumstances. Saturday even- 
both singers and musicians were huddled 
ther and under these disadvantages it is 
: strange that the work was at times unsatis- 
factory. There was something lacking 
toward making the choral feature of the 
programme a success. The soloists 
were ip ge voice and are worthy of high 
Lwceee . Meyer sang with great spirit, his 
‘enunciation being very distinct, while his pure 
yoice was handled in a most artistic manner, 
Miss Priscilla White acquitted herself most 
‘brilliantly. Her high notes were well sus- 
‘tained, and_ she created a favorable 
pression. Mr. Winch was_ also good 
fm the numbers assigned him. Mr. Nikisch’s 
equanimiiy must have been severely tested 
‘during the choral part of the ninth symphony, 
Perched on top of several boxes, he was called 
upon to exercise his greatest skill to keep his 
musicians together. Under many conductors 
his forces would have gone _ to pieces, but 
Mr. Nikisch’s work has always been of such 
high order that one is not surprised to see 
him do almost impossible things. It is to be 
hoped that the Symphony Chorus may be 
heard again in connection with the Symphony 
Orchestra in the near future. 
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The Symphony Concent: 

The programme of last night's concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was: Overture, “Le 
Lalo; Nocturne, E-minor (posthumous) 
Scherzo, B-minor, Chopin; Etude de Concert,” Martne. 
cl; “Waldweben,” from “Stegfried,” Weegne 
phony No. 4 (Italian), Mendelssohn. It was 
jambling of composers; a thing of 
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almost touchingly naive as an example of programme. 7 ‘ia ; 
making, and, on the whole, chillingly uninteresting / 4. 
The soloist was Signorina Eugenia Castellano, | — 


& new comer here, with a priifisi 

§eestive of a gar. 
den of luxuriant weeds growing wildly at random, but 
arranged in glossy curis. She was to have played 


Techaikowsky’s second concerto; bul, according to the | 


programme, that composition was withdrawn on ac 
count of the incorrect orchestral parts provided, 
and the pieces named were substituted. They were 
scarcely up to the dignity of a Symphony con. 
cert. The little woman hasa brilliant and facile tech. 
nique, a beautiful touch, and she plays with precision, 
ease and fluency. The piano bas evidently no dif. 


ficulties of which the is mot the master, and 
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special individuality of style, and frequently there | 


Was & confusing absence or rhythm. The arust was ; 


heard to best advantage in the Martucci eelection, a 
severe technical exercise, bristling with exactlag pac.) 
sages, and not unmelodious. Musicall it is not} 
worth much; but It enabled the p ; 
floger ability in ita fullest develop 

audience to a pitch of Rreat enthusiasm, and afier two 
recalls, the artist responded with another briliians 
finger exercise, of the same order, which again 

excited the audience to recall the player twice! 
more, and to insist on another encore. This 
W8 granted, and the concert assumed the arpect of a 


Plano recital. On this last occasion a pretty little piece | 
Was given with much delicacy, and | 


more gave way toara | ‘ment 
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The Symphony Concert, 


The programme of last night's concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchesira was: Overture, “Le Ro} d’Ys,” 
Lalo; Nocturne, E-minor (posthumous), Chopin; 
Scherzo, B-minor, Chopin; Etude de Concert,” Martne. 
cl; ‘Waldweben,’’ from “Stegfricd,” Wegener; Sym. 
phony No. 4 (Italian), Mendelssohn. It was & Curlone 
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Eugenia Castellano. 


jambling of composers; a thing of shreds and paiches; |, 


almost touchingly naive as an example of program me. 
making, and, on the whole, chillingly uninteresting 
The soloist was Signorina Eugenia Castellano, 
a new comer heré, with apr fision of black hair, not 
Paderewsklally, or Hollmanically suggestive of a gar- 
den of luxuriant weeds zrowing wildly at random, but 
arranged in glossy curls. She was to have played 
Techaikowsky’s second concerto; but, according to the 
programme, that composition was Withdrawn on ac 
count of the Incorrect orchestra] parts provided, 
and the pieces named were substituted. They were 
scarcely up to the dignity of a Symphony con. 


cert. The little woman hasa brillant and facile tecb_ | 


nique, a beautiful touch, and she plays with precision, 
easé and fluency. The plano bas Cvidently no dif 
ficulties of which the 1s not the master, and 


her performances were wholly admirable In their finger | 


play. Beyond this they were not especially Interesting, 
except, perhaps, for the graceful refinement of methos 
she brought to bear on them. We have, however, 
ravened and glutted on technique, and dificult 
technique has become go much Catier than {8 


fasy technique, that we have ceased to wonder ° 


at it, and refuse to be comforted by it in the 
absence of other more Intellectual essentials. The 


Chopin piec2s were Clearly and Cleverly played, | 
but they were not interpreted with any marked skill or: 


épecial individuality of Btyle, and frequently there 
Was & Confusing absence cr rhythm. The arust was 


heard to best advantage in the Martuccl selection, a 
s6vere technical exerciee, bristiing with exacting pa.. 
sages, and not unmelouious. Musically, it ia not 
worth much; but It enabled the Diayer to display her 
floger ability in ita fullest development. It excited the 
au‘iience to a pitch of Kreat enthustasm, and afier two 
reca'ls, the artist réspooded with another brillian:s 
finger exerclsée, of the same order, which again 
excited the audience to recall the player twice 
more, and to insist on another encore. This 
W8 granted, and the concert assumed the arpect of a 
Plano recital. On this last occision a pretty little plec: 
of modern-antique was Z)lvon with much delicacy, and 
the audience once more gave way tO a rapture of ad m1. 
Two encores at a Symphony ooncert Initiated 

40 Innovation which, it 1s to be hoped, may not serve ne 
4 precedent to be followed. This Claptrap musite 
Seemed strangely out Of plice at these concerts; bur 
the hoarerg seemed to enjoy it hugely, and the orchestra 
&pplanded it heartily, and therefore it 1s quite possible 
at We were unable to appreciate how highly proper 
lt was. We may be, in all iNkelihood, fully as wide of 
the mark when We Cunf-as (hat we cannot see the ne- 
‘essity cf going to New York for a pianist of tals order, 
While an artist of Mr. Baermann’s rank and clasaicai 
‘astes has not been heard at these concerts for three 
»and while at least one other excellent home 

artist has not been accorded any hearing wha‘eyer, un- 
ler the regime of the present conductor. The “Wald 
reben ' Was finely played by the Orchestra. Not so the 
vaphony, Of which the first tnOovement and the finale 
cre hurried through as if there was a desire to 
Ow how fast the players could perform them without 
4ceting with disaster. The programme forthe next 
nucert ls the following odd aberrasion: Overture, 
Dieovenato Cellini,” Berlicz; Concerto for Vivlip in D- 
een? No. 4, Vieuxtemps; Symphony, B-flat, Voik- 
on. The solotet is ty be Mr.I Schnitzer. The pro. 
> me booke, by the way, continue to be industrious. 
oyeditying in point of information and ingenlously 

Lderous In polnt of style. 
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Mcturm of the BEostonians—‘* Wang’? 
Again at the Globe—Cyril Tyler To- 


might—The Christmas ‘ *Messiah’*— 


Another Wagner Concert — The 
Wolff-HMoliman Matinees—Notes. 


The patrons of the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra were given a Very 
pleasant surprise last evening in the ap- 
pearance of Signorina Eugenia Castellano, 
& pianist who made her American debut on 
this occasion. 
he young artist may well take pride in 
the success attending her introduction to 
this country, and it is entirely safe to pre- 
dict for her a brilliant career, if the tri- 
umphs of last evening's appearance may 


| be taken as a measure of her abilities. 


She comes to this country as the repre- 
sentative of a school little Known here in 
eecent years, for she is a player of the 
Yianoforte, and not a mere mechanical 
manipulator of the key board, with q@ pro- 
digious memory and a firm belief in the 
@andard repertory of the day, 

tier appearance was to have been made 
in the second Pschaikowsky concerto, but 
the incompleteness of the parts supphed 
Che orchestra made it necessary to substi- 
wute solo numbers including Chopin’s Noe. 
turne in KE minor (op.), and Scherzo in B 
minorand Martucci’s Etude de Concert. 

he signoriia came before her public an 
utter stranger, but the entire confidence 
and self-possession which characterized her 
entrance predisposed the audience in her 
RaVOr, ind before she had concluded the 
Nocturne she was an accepted Boston fa- 
Yorite, 

She is a master of the technique of the 
pianoforte, but her command ot the key- 

oard has been ma ‘ea Means and not an 
end, and the drill incidental to the acquire- 
went of her skill in the manipulation of 
the keyboari has not. as is too ofte: the 
Case, lessened in the least degree the de- 
Vve:opment of her artistic nature. 

She is a born musician, aid the refine- 
ment, sentiment, an the warmth of her 
‘Omperament all contribute to the effect of 
her playing. Her touch is delightfully 
clear and elastic; she shows a reserve 
power in the broadest passages that is sur- 
prising in a woman, and one SO young @s- 
Peciaiiy; her toue is never forced beyond a 
pure musical quality, ad the greatest 
rapidity of movement attainable is accom- 
panied by such a clearness and accuracy 
that every note is given its ful] value. EN 

Such playing, while showing the intelli- 
fence which appeals to the mental tacul- 
ties, touches the inner »«tuye of the masic- 
Lover and gives a ‘ene of satisfaction 
Which no words can dusuribe. 

Her moxt artistic interpretation of the 
Chopin numbers created a great impres- 
sion upon tie audience, but at the finish of 
the marvellously brilliant etude by her old 


teacher, Martucci, both her public and the - 
rchestra found vent for their enthusiasm. — 


n the most extravagant expressions of D-. 
proval,and after four recalls she added ag 
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16 signorina completed her vg yp the 
playing in «a super. fashion agavotte it It 
6th century style by Van Wester. oe ‘and 
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great merit, an 
“fan” syinphony by 
‘keeping with nis b ww Wal 
An excellent performance o 1d 
oe nce by Lalo begun, the Oe wan 
~— ‘ 4 agg ape . a 
harming interpre ation 0 
é a tune picture “Waloweben,” from 
Wacner’s “Siegfried,” completed the even- 
2’s pieasures. eee 
. Mr. L. Schnitzler, violmist of the ace nee 
“tra, is to be the soloist next Saturday eve 


“Goncerts on t 


hoz’ overture, “Benvenuto Cellini” ; Viche. 
temps’ concerto for violin, in D ear. No. 
é@ and Volkmann’s symphony in at. 
| ‘ ) ¢ } oO 
*” Signorina Eugenia Castellano, | * be 
“Pianiste, who appeared at last ave 7 s 
‘Symphony concert, was born in, } ante, 
4 taly, the FORNECHE Savahter, of en Bmp i 
ia sis now 16 years oad. 1- 
*oel aeoceaan wasderved from pas a 
ne! Aehe her mother—Teresa Castelleng 
Bordini—beine herself an accomp hee 
“Musician, Signoriva Castellano comple om 
her technical studies oder, Mariucet ape 
“Sgambati, and lastly. Van Westerhout, for 
ha and counterpoint, but 
always notable as a 
childhood, and 


mu- 
had 


music 


mthe gréat Italian ciitic Pil “tha 
pent aytiste, would be proud to finis! 
here Castellano began. 
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: e played three solos, 
naman's coneert seedy by. Mar 
nor, and a concer ay | . 
‘tucci, t ) sseatias der whom Signorina 
Castellano has studied for the past few 


The. fa ; bers were 
iliar Chopin numbers 

seed with marvellous expression and ar- 
fistic finish. [he Martucci study is a most 
exacting composition, bristling with diffi- 
culties which would try the skill of 0 
most nimble of fingers. She played the 
most difficult passages with astonishing 
rapidity and ina faultless manner. She is 
truly a remarkable pianist, and her ie 
ised appearance here in a recital will be 
awaited with eager interest by Boston music 
lovers. : 

stral offerings were very we 

ame ay eeth was given a8 lendid per- 
formance under Mr. Nikisch’s SI illed direc- 
tion. They consisted of Lalo’s overture, 
“te Roi d’Ys,” the “Waldweben nom 
“Siegfried” and Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy’s Italian symphony No, 4. Bil ac 
Mr. I. Schnitzler, violinist, w & . 

| soloist at the 10th symphony rehearsal ene 
concert, and the programme will be as fol- 


lows: we eees Berlioz 
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s soloist at yesterday’s Symphony con- 


‘Gert was a very young anda very brilliant 


2 TY Signorina Eugenia Castellano. She 
is only 16 years of age, and in appearance is 


‘oan 
vympatheticis her interpretation o 
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fe oh i, but her playing 1s that ofa mature | 
‘artist, so broad and comprehensive is her 
hod, so forceful, brilliant and tirished 


telligent and 
hbniaue, and so inte teeter 


tions. . 
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She is an Italian, and received her ear 
“education from her mother, who was her- 
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1 Mt ‘ Musician of high repute. 


réd from the fact that she graduated 


sars With high honors from a conser- 


f study which is supposed 


ight years 


How 
‘music comes to her may be in- 


in 
to 


nt application. 


je her first public appearance in 
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Music Hall: Boston Sym 
The programme of the ninth symphony con- 


cert, given in the 


evening, was as follows: 


Lalo: Overture to “Le 
Ptanoforte solos: 
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Music Hall last Saturday 


Roi d’Ys.” 


Chopin: Nocturne in E minor, Opus 72 (posthumous), - 
0. J 


Scherzo No, 1,in B 
Etude de Concert. 


Martueci: 


Warner: “Waldweben 


minor, Opus 20, 
»’ from “Siegfried.” 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No, 4,in A major (“Italian”), 


90 


Opus 
Miss Eugenia Castellano was the pianist. 


Lalo’s overture be 


‘ongs distinctly to the new 


French schoo!—in soul, as it does in body—and 
has almost all the virtues and faults of its 
school. It isa strong piece of coloring. with a 


powerfully dramati 
the effects in it b 


¢ moment now and then, | 
eing of the Physical sort 


mainly. At times you almost think you are 
listening to something very likea theme; at 
others that some forma] thematic development 


is going on. 


But the genera] impression is 


rather formless, and, Save forthe evident dra- 


matic intention, aimless. 


But the overture is 


beauty and coherence themselves comp red to 


some other things of 


its school we have heard. 


It was grandly Diayed. 


It would not be wh 


the musical superiority of Wagner’s “Wald 


weben” over Lalo’s 


Olly easy to say jast where 


“Roi d’Ys” overture lay, 


The "Waldweben” is, until quite near the end. 
wholly and frankly formless, and of thematic 


work there is exceedingly little in it. 


there is a certain u 


And yet 
passuming air about the 


Wagner selection that leads you to expect less © 
thanin Lalo’s overture—and you seem really 


to get more, 
his strong and 


Then there is Wagner’s renius, 
compelling 


individuality; 


whereas in Lalo you find little else than the 
sty-, or manner, of a school—and a pretty bad > 


school, at that. 


Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony WAS ex- 
ceedingly brilliantly played. The more one 
hears this work (especially the first and third 
movements), the more is one impressed with 


the consummate 
shows in it. 


Itisa marvel of 


mastery the composer 


beauty of form. 


It seems a little strange that Mendelssohn 
should have left this symphony, written in 
1833, among his posthumous works, while he 
had the “Scoteh” symphony published during 


his lifetime. 
of self-criticism 


tons the “Italian” is 


One fails to see by what process 
; Mendelssohn can have been 
ed toimplv such a preference for the "Scotch :” 


decidedly the finer work, 


Pay Castellano war announced to nlay the 
schaikowsky G major concerto; but, when it 
came to rehearsal, the orchestra parts were 


ph to be in @ condition that forbade al] 
oughts of fiving the work. So, as time was 


short, 1t wag decide 


d that she should play 


three short pieces without orchestra. This | 


young lady is said to 


be only Sixteen; her tech- | 


i especially in respect to finger-work, is _ 
#'most phenomenal, and she already plays with 


ho little authority and style. If in the Chopin | 
nocturne her feeling showed itself as rather | 


1} 


immature, it wag honest, straightforward and i 


| ™Usical, and there w 


Of older folk. Buatin 


as noaping of the doings 
the lighter thines she did 
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Berlioz, overture to 
23; Vieuxtemps, ; 


symphony in B-flat. Mr. I. Schnitzler will be 


The Symphony Concert. 
Concerning the ninth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the emi- 


7 


nent critic of the Advertiser, Mr. Louis’ 


C. Elson, justly remarks: ‘lhe. concert 


of Saturday was in a large degree 4 


piano recital set in an orchestral frame. 
One can best understend how the dig- 
nity of these concerts has departed when 
the circumstances attending this con- 
cert are taken into considesation.’’ This 
means that, 
and a composition of just value and 


instead of a mature artist | 


proportions, a vouthful musician, Caste- : 


nia Gentellano, a maiden of glossy locks, 
came forth and, after. taking time to 
peel off her gloves, essayed two Chopin 
pieces, giving them ina characterless 
Inanner as far as interpretation is eon- 
cerned, aibeit with a clear touch and 
facile technique. 

These were followed by the Etude of 
Martucci, which demanded rapid and 


| fluent finger ability, a demana that was 


met by the young lady with remarkable 
skill. T’'wo encores followed in the 
same style, for which performance this 


youthful aigitalist was rewarded with a- 


large bouquet and the vociferous ap- 
plause of the audience. 
fair not to say that the pianist was 
earnest in her efforts and showed a deli- 
cacy and beauty in her touch, a flash of 
passion and a temperament not to be 
despised. But theeffort belonged to the 
Salon and was not within the demands 
of the programmes of these concerts, © 


A promising future, but at present im- ° 
mature, 


It is belittling Mr. Higginson’s noble : 
beneficence to permit such combina-- 
tions, and he should calla halt in this , 


' respect.(JThe orchestral numbers were, | 


overture to ‘Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; 
“Waldwaben” from “Siegfried,” Wag- 
ner, and Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym-. 
phony, They were played in the accus- 
The . 
symphony was hustled along on the airst 
movement regardless of the limitations 
of the instruments, the running passages 
seesawing with each other at times, | 
The last movemeny also showed the 
need of a conductor with a definite beat 
and controlling influence. 
Next Saturday Mr. I. Schnitzler, a 


nt 


more recent. member of the orchestra, 


will make his debut in Vieuxtemps, con. 
certo for the violin, No. 4. Berlioz, 


It would be un- | 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


At least one cl fine work made the sym- 

Bnony — phew not aac 

wholly given in vain. a hearing was ' 

spared of the Tsc concerto, N 1892-98. 
o. 2, in G major, 

Castellano, was th to appea 
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turne in E minor (Op. posthumous) ; 0 Chopin, 
ec Martucci, Etude de Con- 


lf appreciated his MR. A 
ent in his letters R RTHUR NIKISCH Cond 
For example, be writes to his r uector, 
e on the 22d February, 1881 : 
is making great progress. lt 
ing I have ever done, especi- 
ally the last movement.” 
Yet at this time Mendelssohn had not found 
anything just right for the ‘‘adagio” that he first CONCE yl 
contemplated, and ielt as he tersely expressed it - 
that he must put it off for Naples. This adagio 
of © genre ae fancy etteeworss _— an S 
andante, which can only be escribed as a PpSy- 
chical tone poem in which is related so far as pos- — ATURDAY, DECEMBER 
sible the esthetic impressions the composer’s Visit | O1, AT 8 P M 
to Naples made upon him. In fact the symphony | ; . 
- pole is full of ae ones air, the vie a and | 
the Italian ‘“‘Season 0 ossoms” that he ever 
| loved so much; while the finale is | PROGRAMME. 
— inepired by the Carnival at Rome. | cS 
he finale is described as a Saltarello, 4 weird | ERLIOZ. 
yet lively Italian dance that is not so well known | OVERTURE to ‘‘Beny His 
here as the Tarantella, from which it notably | I. Allegro deciso con i enuto Cellini,” op. 23. 
differs in quality of step: but there are three dis- | | “ee Larghetto. G thajoe.” eto. G major. | 
tinct themes in the finale of the Itallan symphony, | . Allegro deciso con impeto 
se gy third shore rags rg? a Pay yew 
e overture by Lalo, ‘Le hoy s,’ was, | N 
unless we greatly err. first heard here last season. : RI VIEUXTEMPS. CONCERT 
It offers a capital illustration of its com posers’s | FS Reape O for VIOLIN, No. 
sensuous individualism and perhaps Is one of the | II. Adagio tetici Andante. D minor 
most successful overtures of the unique class to | III. acheres: Wiecae EK flat major. — 
which it belongs, baving many felicitous touches IV, Finale marsiale: Pe minor. 
in the instrumentation and all due propriety of | ‘ Andante. 
contour. 
Of the young artiste who appeared at this con- 
cert it is a pleasure to testify that her precocity is 
. ae ee ~y commens na the key- 
oard, her phenomena! abandon. her naive uncon- | SY 
sciousness of all technical difficulty were ne | pideac HONY No. 2, in B flat ma 
entrancing in their effect. In brief Miss Castal- | ' Allegtetio. “# B flat major. 
lano is as bright and intelligent, a8 talented a | | Andantino. G flat major. 
pianist as has made a Buston debut for many 4 | . Allegro vivace. B fe . 
day. How temperamentally well balanced she : at major. 
may be asa murician can not easily be determined 
as the result of a single hearing, but that she is a 
tone-artist by intuition, that she has been mas- 
-terly well taught, and that her prospects as a Con~ 
cert pianist are extraordinary, will not be called , | sO 
in question even by the most fastidious pedagogue. | LOIST: 
The oichestra played the Wagner music exquls- 
itely, and the overture and symphony left little to 
be desired. The attendance at the concert in- 


cluded but a very meagre number of the regular | | on MR. I. SCHNITZLER. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 

At least one classically fine work made the sym- 
phony concert last evening seem as though not 
wholly given in vain. Happily, too,a hearing was 
spared of the Tschaikowsky pianoforte concerto, 
No. 2, in G major, and the soloist, Miss Eugenia 
Castellano, was thereby enabled to appear doubt- 
less at a far worthier advantage with a judiciously 
chosen group of soli as follows: @ Chopin, Noc- 
turne in E minor (Op. posthumous) ; b Chopin, 
Scherzo in B minor; ¢ Martueci, Etude de Con- 
cert. How Mendelssohn himself appreciated his 
own pet symphony ‘is made evident in his letters 
from Italy in 1831. For example, be writes to his 
sisters from Rome on the 994d February, 1831: 
‘Italian symphony is making great progress. It 
will be the gayest thing I have ever done, especi- 
ally the last movement.” 

Yet at this time Mendelssohn had not found 


anything just right for the ‘‘adagio” that he first 
contemplated, and telt as he tersely expressed it 


that he must put it off for Naples. This adagio 
of Mendelssohn’s fancy afterwards became an 
andante, which can only be described as a psy- 
chical tone poem in which is related so far aS pos- 
sible the «esthetic impressions the composer’s Visit 


to Naples made upon him. In fact the symphony 


asa whole is full of the open air, the blue sky and 


the Italian ‘Season of Blossoms” that he ever 
loved so much; while the finale is 
plainly inepired by the ‘arnival at Rome. 
The finale is described as 4a Saltarello, a weird 
yet lively Italian dance that is not so well known 
here as the Tarantella, from which it notably 
differs in quality of step: but there are three dis- 
tinet themes in the finale of the Italan symphony, 
and the third theme is unmistakably a Tarantella. 

The overture by Lalo, *‘Le Roy ad’ Ys,’ was, 
unless we greatly err. first heard here last season. 
It offers a capital illustration of its com posers’s 
sensuous individualism and perhaps is one of the 
most successful overtures of the unique class to 
which it belongs, baving many felicitous touches 
in the instrumentation and all due propriety of 
contour. 

Of the young artiste who appeared at this con- 
cert it is a pleasure to testify that her precocity 1s 
of the rarest kind. Her command of the key- 
board, her phenomenal abandon, her naive uncon- 
sciousness of all technical difficulty were simply 
entrancing in their effect. In brief Miss Castal- 
lano is as bright and intelligent, a8 talented a 
pianist as has made a Boston debut for many 4 
day. How temperamentally well balanced she 
may be asa musician can not easily be determined 
as the result of a single hearing, but that she is a 
tone-artist by intuition, that she has been mas- 
terly well taught, and that her prospects as a Con- 
cert pianist are extraordinary, will not be called 
in question even by the most fastidious pedagogue 
The oichestra played the Wagner music exquls- 
itely, and the overture and symphony left little to 
be desired. The attendance at the concert in- 
cluded but a very meagre number of the regular 
patrons. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
Music Hall: Boston Symph ony Orchestra. 
The prozramme of the tenth Symphony con- 


evening, was as follows: 
Berlioz: Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Opus 23. 
deg scene? Concerto ior Violin, No, 4, in minor, 
pus 31. 
Volkmann: Symphony No. ?, in B-flat, Opus 53, 
Mr. I. Schnitzler was the violinist, 


The “Cellini” Overture, one of Berlioz’s bast 
written and most Stoutly constructed works in 
this form, was given an immensely brilliant 
and finished performance. One missed the low 
tones of the bass Clarinet, which should serve 
to blend those of the ordinary clarinet with 
those of the four bassoons, in the graye theme 
in the middle of the Larghetto movement 
near the beginning of the overture; the omis- 
sion of this instrument, to be sure, leaves no 
gap either in the melody or harmony. but it 
does make a serious change in Berlioz’s color- 
ing; this Omission is of a wholly different 
nature from Mr. Nikisch’s reducing the pre- 
scribed “four trumpets” to two at the return of 
this same theme in the midst of the Allearo; 
an examination of the scere shows plainly 
enough that Berlioz added another pair of 
trumpets at this point, neither for the sake of 
greater strength nor of greater fulness in the 
harmony, but Simply on account of the defec- 
tive scale of the old plain trumpets for which 
he wrote: by taking four trumpets in dif- 
ferent keys, and making the praeticable notes 
Of one instrument fillup the gapsin the scale 
of another, he could get a sufficiently complete 
scale to enable the four instruments to play the 
mélody after the fashion of Russian bell-ring- 
rs—each of the four trumpets playing what 
notes of the melody it could, and omitting the 
rest. But this melody can be as well played on 
two (or, for matter of that. en one) of our mod- 
ern chromatic instruments as on four of Ber- 
lioz’s plain ones; 80. the omission of the extra 
Pair of trumpets was in now ise a piece of infi- 
delity to the score. It made no difference 
Whatever: but leaving out the bass-clarinet did 
make a sensible difference. Still, our orchestra 
80 seldom sins in this way—it being, upon the 
Whole, very remarkable, as orchestras go. for 
1t8 Serupulous dolity to composers’ specifica- 
tions—that this One point should not be too 
tauch dwelt on, Here, as on several previous 
Occasions, Mr. Nikisch Showed a peculiar apti- 
tude for entering into Berlioz’s spirit, and re- 
flecting his individual Style with surpassing 
truthfulness, The performance had all of 
Berlioz’s brilliancy, impetuosity and verve, yet 
Without ever degenerating into mere noisiness ; 
his characteristic sudden crescendos were espe- 
Clally admirably done. 

The Volkmann B-flat Symphony has been 


eard here before with a certain amouut of 
‘if he could squeeze all the juice out of any 


relish; but it seemed last Saturday evening as 
if this second hearing were just once too often. 

he work is respectably written, it is a sufti- 
Clently blameless composition, of no overwean- 
ing pretentions, but lamentably devoid of 
Fenins, It ig decent mediocrity in its fullest 
bloom, It is both curious and dismal to note 
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Strained way to fi 

plump into Mozart or Haydn. 


is simply delicious; what follows it is but a 
consciously awkward avoidance of plagiarism, — 

cert, given in the Music Hall fast Saturday | We were rather dismayed to hear how flat and | 
foisonless several points in this symphony 
sounded, which had seemed quite fascinating - 


to us at the first hearing. That dialogue be. 


tween oboe and horn in the Andantino, tor in- 


stance, seemed dreary and “manufactured” ag 
might be. The symphony is a praiseworthy 
work enough, but it is not in fast colors; it can- 
not live. The performance was admirable. 
Vieuxtemps’s long D minor concerto—a very 
“sea-serpent concerto,” to use Biilow’s expres- 
sion—has not been heard here for some time, if 
we remember aright. It is &Wwork for which 
one cannot but feel a certain respect; there are 
some admirable points in it; the way in which 
both selo instruments and orchestra are treated 
in their relation to each other is really mas- 
terly, and speaks of something artistically 
deeper than mere cleverness. Time was (on 
the first appearance of this concerto in Paris) 


when a critic like Berlioz could g0 into — 


unfeigned raptures over it; it ig well 
built, it is musical, there are many pas- 
Sages of real beauty in it, at moments 
it almost reaches the pitch of inspiration. But 
it none the less belongs distinctly and irre 
claimably toa by-gone musical period ; it ig one 
of those too common things in art that become 
obsolete with their Style, that can not outlive 
their manner. Its being superior to many of 
its contemporaries cannot save it; today it has 
nothing left to say to us. That it gives the per- 
former abundant opporunity, not only for vir- 
tuoso display, but for really fine and artistic 


wlaying, goes without saying; but with all its | 


admirable qualities,it remains cold as stone.and 
an artist must be a very Pygmalion to win it to 
life. 


| 


| 


Mr. Schnitzler wil} be remembered as the > 


young violinist who came out to this country 
Some years ago, at the same time ag Mr. Fritz 
Giese, to join the Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 
After a while he left the elub and went West, 
whence ho returns this year as one of the first 
violins in our Symphony Orchestra, His Diay- 
ing has grown with time in force, vigor and 
authority; he showed himself last Saturday 
evening as a solo player par excellence—for, a). 
though we have not heard him in concerted 
chamber music since his return, there are certain 
unmistakable traits by which the born solo play- 
er may be reeognized, and he hag them distinct- 
ly. It is largely a matter of tem perament. There 
was Wilhelm Miiller, the cellist; one of the 
finest, ifnot the finest, quartet ’cellist ever 
heard here; hear him in a quartet, and he 
seemed possessed of every artistic virtue—fine 
tone, technique, marked individuality of style, 
immense pithiness of expression. It seemed ag 


musical orange, Well! in golo Playing he 
made next to no effect at all. His was not the 


Solo temperament. Now Mr. Schuitzler plainly 
has the solo temperament to a bigh degree; it: 


is not only that his Playing stands out 


ly in relief against the orchestral back- 
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‘any very marked individuality of style—for, ex- was all that coul: 7" 
“eplient and artistic as his style is, he. does not , : | Rede gia Pd tone obtained in the G string aaenger ot Ne 
“strike a very personal notein the diapason of "he Symphony Concert—NSoloist AN EXCELLENT CONCERT doanio ns ei of the harmonics, the clear 
‘violin playing. It is that in all he does he de- BY THE § riins, ond the ine ecially in the chromatic 
‘pends wholly and instinctively upon his own Mr. I. Sehnitzler. YMPHONY, the Scherzo, all call Tota onief theme of . 
force of expression, upon his own charm, and | Bhs rustic character of the Ty | 
plays not to himself, ae hee ge coe di- | | Berlioz Overture to Benvenuto Cellino a t ea oT alte i. sores pane ong the 
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solo player’s tact, with the solo player s inborn K nickerbockers’’—Another**Wan 
instinct for pleasing and subduing his audi- St ce. Daderewakis Meturn —The noser’s Indulgence in Exporiments—Vieux- pong ge finale. The soloist was recalled With ” 
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“Mr. Schnitzler’s playing of the concerto was || Pee te be hamaiant 
Raveryt © hi - Wall, under his direction. in the happlecy hanced 
Ps ble from beginning to end; his tone is | Ve eo as drawing, whose perspective Snel Tice 
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‘his sentiment warm and penetrating; his bra- #4! | ALR PE ARE AEN 
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for violin No. 4in D minor, Vieuxtemps, equipped for he Se m ath the audience combination oon bales before a similar Paniment deserves much praise and so d 
and Symphony in B fiat, Volkmann. certo, and his success with ts a Tannhaeuser.” "he y= the overture to | the shading of the crescendo which led. ae 
cM schnitzl tl oloist, and Was in keeping with his merits, He salem work todo and played rombones had grand | ually from the languor and melancholy raphy te 
Mr. I. Sehnitzler was the § ‘ mands the resources of the violin om Ky Berlioz hers too gh P43 i¢ctaremin  f well; but | Phird, into the dash and brio of the finale. Ti ° 
‘played the Vieuxtemps concerto in an yare skill, his playing 1s characterize | IY instruments in thetes Misia OFS these | ee Oboe eon poate Of the dialogue ith 
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The composition itself is one of spon- liberal training. He instantly attractes Jay in the unrestraj 
taniety and skilful construct.on. 1t 1S the attention, of the. audienve i Rat ae which, the entire helen td - Regen) ed + a Re eae 
: ; - j li is hold upon his public throus iv” Control matters j Re ceae f fas allowed to " | 
also full of difficulties but the work is aga ea sain itive repeated’ recalls 2s aitate to Broce the performance. Yet I SYMPHONY PROGRAMME, 
happily placed upon the -instrument. jie finished his task, his associates tn Ui" mance, as a whole. w: Gefect, for the perfor. | i rhe 
us So noble, so full of | Tenth Concert, With Violinist Schnitzler : 
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The accompaniment was often overloud orchestra joining heartily in the ovation it dedi that one desires only to praise. Deci- 
and coarse. ~*75, 11 Our conductor has his weak points, he | as Soloist. 


Ape : his honor. __ ; in, 2. B 
The briiliant overture of Robert Volkmann's symphony No. 2. © has his great ones, too, and it w, l at : 
Berlioz and the graceful and enjoyable fjat major, made Ue fi, al number | cult to equal tl 4B would be difti- | The symphony con 1 
ing’s selections, and the bright tune: in any ot} © Derformance of this overtur cert ‘ast evening was 

myrmphony of Yolkmann were aren 1h Sol movements were given a most. satisfac: Mr. I Ore ch American orchestra, “@ | one of exceeding brevity, lasting but little 
‘a manner much better than the accus- tory interpretation, which called out ae formed Vieuxtemp’s Denies soloist, and per- | OV€T @m hour. Berlioz’s overture to “Ben- 
‘tomary one of the orchestra. Next Sat-  heartiest applause ane 4 0 ort Of 1892 B 8 one of the tew worthy compositions of kin Viowss Cellini.” a concerto for violin by 
Homary one or oeamme will bo: Sym. *uimprossion af the final concerto! 18°, I Franco-lelgian schook whee wartime | eeaxeemps and a Volkmann symphony 
phony in D minor, Haydn; suite, saturday evenme, and the orchestra Wr sake. The Adagio Religoso is tule nical | alas Berlioz teehee say ) 
“1 Arlesienne,” No. 2 Bizet; overture, play the Haydn, symphony, 1 eo and solo Vichy aud the concerted work of the | Of is finest works, combining ‘bet iancy, 

. ; , & 
“ZLeonore,” Beethoven. in, harp and violoncello in this move- uvely rhythm and characteristic orcheaten, | 


Mrs. Basta iia “Suite wot BAFOORS. py Beet- ment 

. “To ve No. 2,’’ overture av ient is 4 

~Tavary will be the vocalist. : Rove ss cae chronicle how well It is unnecessary to |OR.notably the heavy scoring for brasses 

“ange oghen Ww ex DAVENPORT : ~_ b were played ye the last twoinstruments ans instruments of percussion. - 

1 (hs a ARREN : at wed. the soloist was by no means Che overture was finely layed - 
| of the brasses being particularly Sceamal 
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ti | tellaue by name,—tripped gaily hack to the 
Symphony Orchestra took place ati Music — ‘virtuosity. Again applauded, she returned | 


PERE Rt E ing. The programnre . The Symphony Concert and gave a quaint, avotte-like work in | 
Hall Saturday evening. DP yimp y | the antique vein. There was some danger } 


ley 


( '@ ‘+ 

4 

“ i » a Sua 
’ 


Git Fe gived @ Ae ‘Gannitzler. am Me 
"The soloist as ¥ Pg Done fy rink sag ' 
. / . sa i : ; r 
a ~~ * it th : fa’ T : ra, ’s " 2 
i ae ' 


A — concerto. ja violin No. 4, consisted of separ mince” ye drag The concert of the Boston Symphony Orehestra in 

vot | ay eS Ng aa ‘ 4 rom , 

nor. ; played the Jong and dif- | ‘‘Letter Aria,” “T) Arle- 

young artist played the Jong ane or Mozart; Suite No. 1 from L’ Arle | cepilonally effective performance of Berlioz’s “Benve. 

ates 6 fon excellent and | .. ’*> Bizet; aria from “‘Tannhau- | : a | ; 

sy. His execut Me intonation was | Sienne, ZOU, vorture | nufo Cellini” overture, and ended with Vo.kmann's | 
h, and while his in | ser,” Act 2, Scene 1, Wagner; 0 genial, bright and graceful symphony No, 2 in| 


| of her adding vet another number, but with — 
Music is2'l last night opened with a brillant and ex | the double encore the interpolations | 
ceased, There may be afew who imagine — 
| thatitis hypercritical to censure ayoung » 
agile fect, a harshness being ap- M beteod ts oe “he eeu f the wunit ae 
q' 4 . : ‘ g, e@ demant . 
‘pare the lower noves 7 Mp ie bovine ie smOneeey, nee tisk The Biit, op. 3. This als. was sympathetically such it must be stated that thére ta ax at : 
‘when p z forte, ry ers -" Basta Tavary was the vo aren read and delighifally played; the pretty allegretto (now almost a lost one) which is calledjpro- 
Ww clear, and true and 4 yn "affectation playing of the orchestra Saturday ev and the tender andantino receiving especially fine gTramme-making,’”’ and five piano solos, 


oer thout 
Sr ete ond w th “the air of a well- | ing, was really the best that has taken | treatment, The soloist was Mr. I. Schnitzier,a mem.| Mostly of the personal dis lay type, vio- 
grounded and conscientious eediters and | place under the present administration. ber of thé orchestra, who played Vieuxtemps's Con. | lated the unities terribly, and did not serve 


er | , by the auditor was to usherin Wagner and Mendelssohn } 
RS at sis excellent per-| ‘The delightful Haydn symphony certo for violin, No 4,1n D-mloor, Og. 31, a serivus satisfactory manner. Public. apple 
Ch ewan ‘ . 


“id her vigorously handled, to be sure, work, not overladen with virtuoso passagea, dignified is . = 
a a ec ramme for the 11th reiearsal and ont 9 De pave passages were too loud. in style, and making it3 strongest demands onthe finer chia PPP 0 althoaall me Be, 
‘eoncert this week wet astaelenne,T No. but there was not that element of coarse and deeper qualltics of the arti. tle Intelligence of the} tions of the Symphonic authorities might 
pho See ee est sonore,” No. 3, Bee- ness in the rendering that usually per- performer. Mr Schniigle. has a pure and full tone, an | lead one to think differently, tor the public 
‘thoven. "Mme. Basta Tavary wilt’ be the Aahhhe the efforts of the orchestra, an ample and flexible technique, large freedom and ease applaud fast aoe ae Home’”’ with 
‘Boloist. element that in the playing of the clas- in bowing, and excellent taste. Noy and then bis} 2° ™UC4 fervor as ‘*Walther’s Prize Song, 


; and were our conductor to give Gounod’s 
. ‘ oT §- ‘ LV 
sics amounts to nothing less than gros lotonation was slightly inaccurate but on the ‘Marche Funebre @’une Marionette” ‘he 


* pO CaS dod shuns ~« 
ome MONG THE MUSICIANS. tae whole, he playcd well in tune. His cantabile playing | would win more hand-clapping response 
Hes tallv Haydn and Mozart need evena more ls especially warm aod broad, and his ttyle 1s sincere,/ than everhas been given to a Beethoven 
Mr. Nickisch had arranged an espec er delicate touch than the fairly conser-— generally The ¢ffnt was commendable for its frank Symphony. Miss Castellano deserves much 
leaning prozrainme for the eleventh of the dering that was given the | straigh forwardness and for the excellent echooling | PTalse for a brilliant technical display, but 
anten Bostop Symphony vative ren : wea inat {t evidessea as ; not for the aptness of her selections or for 
‘series of converts of the Bos y pate Haydn symphony on this occasion. iat lbev.denccd. He was appliuded with cordial er. any especial depth of feeling displayed in 
baal ast Saturda pia , mn i : : : wc Bana d dete per wih Veen ikea Le hoe 
Or hestra at Music Hall taat oe a Nevertheless it was enjoyable when if thusiasm, and vigorously recalled. The programme them, but the last quality may come with 
evening. Mme. Bast :-Tavary was ¥e considered how much better it was forthe next concert Is: Symphony, D.m'noy Haydn;| riper years, for the pianistis probably the | 
pe sist of the evening, and the appearance than the usual offering by the orchestra suite “L’Arlesienne,” No’ 2, Bizct; Overture, ‘'Leo-| youngest that has recently appeared at | 
or iat { artist is always greeted tua The Bizet suite was nore,” No. 3, Beethover. The golo'’st is Mme. Basia| these concerts. 
" “am ap ; She was first heard} in the ag Nt d, Mr. Strausser giving Tavary, who will sing two arias. The overture to “Le Roi d’Y¥s” was most 
with pleasure. admirably played, Mr. « 


' brilliantly performed. It is 7 l 
wi . | . aay at ntly | ed, is just the musie 
ve he “Letter’ ara from Don ligato for saxophone In the fir that fives our conduector a chance to digs-— 
n i the o 


ae -= ; nial 
| ¢ th her aceus- sually artistic and | play his best points. Bold martial rh 
ni,’”’? which she sang w! hep | ment, in his usueall | HE ay est po:nts. bold martial rhythms 
epvan : Her second seiection | Move The overture to | 1 | s tender, Goldmarktian, sensuous loves 


on reand skill. eco! Bis: isfving nner. 
bomen at the aria for Eliza-! satisfying ma themes, and fiery trumpet fanfares, here 


i ain ue | Bie ‘o hi: been 
el it van cave with great Nd ve | “Leonore,”’ if ae wore ~} geBiaigg ram | | 
vetl, sag bilitv, wnich called} taxen so rapidly, é ' | A 5 ; , war but is graphic, and decidedlv I0pular in | 
| en agal li applause and repeated | a performance recalling somewhat “ats PIANO RECITAL IN AN the best soikee of the word. One ian sag | 
‘eralls that Mme. Tavarv was hep suberb manner of the orchestra un ‘1 ORCHESTRAL FRAME, tribute, too, to the unforced style of the 
reappear several times and oo tapaay ahh 1 Mr, Gericke. Itis to be hoped that the writing: though there is little of novelty, 
‘with her accustomed grace. The pane t | orehestra will keep up to this standard. Much ¢ there 1s nothing of straining. It was a 
rom Bizet’s “*L’Arlesienne,” is singularly | orches . | 0 Praise and to Condemn—Handel’s | Spicy work, svicily performed. 


fro a Poway -it, under its present | rar 
Goh end telling in melodious numbers ant if it cannot better it, | Masterpiece Given by the Handel and Haydn Wagner’s Waldesweben’”’ was both good 
jnstrumental coloring, with an occas on conductor. t and Society —~ a : and bad in its presentation. The first part 
rightly little movement, which was very Mrs. Tavary brought all the tact y~—An Auspicious Ovening of the Sea- was ragged, but the passages for the strings 
yable. Joseph Haydu symphony in skill of a long experience to aid her hs son—Other Musical Events—Notes. divist were Very well done and the oboe — 
: inging of her numbers. ‘Lhere 18 Th work was commendable. The passages for 
her singing 0% ‘etic intention in this ree: 6 concert of Saturday was in @ large | the Glockenspiel were not in strict time, and 
always an artistic ‘realized is | ry “, Piano recital, set in an orchestral | blurred the eusemble occasionally. =~ 
vocalist’s efforts, if the result re saa ie | diontas One can best understand how the Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Syinphony be- 
not of the best, technically. She w ; orhity of these concerts has departed | gan with a furieus tempo, but the strings 


There will be no | when the circumstances attending this con- {| were able to sustain it, although the wind 


| Unite to give a picture that 18 none too deep, 


Ards * . 
- a 


a aay or and Beethoven’s overture 
¥ it ecnote’ were well rendere | by we | 
Orchestra during the evening. Next wee 4 
‘there will be no rehearsal or concert, ‘ | 
the orchestra will Be, away vg pg pbb 
Nir a tog return Jan. 20, when , L an ch aria. : 
itrtoad., the violinist, will be the soloist, | eect hewtmaneaat evening, but on | Sodas one consideration. The | instruments showed occasionally that the 
‘and J. Raff’s symphony “Im Walde. CO Saturday evening, Janu. | howate rigina y announced (by Tschai- | pace was too severe for them. The intro-- 
, the following ting pro- i Ky) was shelved ‘fon account of the ductory measures of the andante were very 
21, there will be an inyeres Marteau | contin orchestral parts provided,’’—ac- | tattered and irregular but the viola work | 
gramme, presenting Mr. Henri dia rere | In ite & to a footnote on the programme. | in the beautiful chief theme was admirable, | 
a oung violinist, just arrived in this | of tl Stead were given three solo works W hat a theme it is to portray the trne viola | 
sph ho will make his debut In | ‘a © Usual recital order. Two of these | tone-color! It has more of the dreamy mel- | 
country, " k. The composition ‘ vey Chopin uumbers, for which it was ancholy of the instrument than even the | 
New York this week. ton appear- piped. ds worth importing a pianist into this | theme of Berlioz’s “Childe Harolu” Sym- | 
that he will play at his Bos aa ] Planists. The third was a Showy | phony, which is considered the most typical | 
ance is not announced, ; z | i mate Bis technique that was totally out of | of violathemes. In the trio of the scherzo | 
WARREN DAVENPORT: ee a 4 symphony concert, and was about | the horns did their work without a break, © 

: “Waldeswentted ort me receda | sepnets but oe passsaee could have been 

cede Shakespeare, BR pper poem to pre- | more delicate y shaded. The Saltarelle 
S0t nanan beare, ut, afterall, it did was very  oriiliant, and the rapid 

finketa. ah 6 Wagner. for anu unexpected triplet figures were given, at least by the 

i 9 ee took place that must have Strings, with a degree or clearness that was 
tanail 4 the regular symphony auditors, | astonishing: the dainty lightnass of it all. 
whi tig with considerable enthusiasm, | preved that the conductor appreciated the 
YAlCa, judged from the technical side, was | distinction between the skipping grace of 





‘chronic 


Dig asic Ry dik grr gga Sts. not al- \eXercisen BBs & ANE eiue ony girls, each 
fe , n eee Operas Mi itae’ ellen to adtatalot: to the second 
‘overture. It was entirely excellent. Fi t ee 7 where there are no seats reserved, 
‘in the matter of solo work our See een “laaa wae tter of first come first served. 
oe 8 ond cis-Atlantic competition, and itis ecape those 466 girls yesterday 
Oot agure cbt gnto is nearly perfect. May Every one 

and ever: . 


e some day be able to say the same of |meant to be first...» 
wre: 


There was no doubt of it. 
ie they waited. 
| Thee eenede close and closer, in a con- 
densed mass of gowns and bonnets and 
hless expectation. 
mere: the doors were opened. > man 
Rushing, pushing, elbowing, prying for- | 


every ensemble effect. Lovis C., ELson. 
ward by main strength, pell meil tng 


YYMPHUNY GIRLS, 
“es ‘ag stairs; veils were torn of 
a etrek riped, bonnets pulled askew, hair | 
| | art at [ r disordered, ribs poked, toes trodden, 
) my 0 ‘in the merciless onslaught; the strongess 
Rehearsal. 


log Ed 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON ROUT. 
The Fun at Music Hall Began Early— 


th hands. 
aye of the gallery gods was not to be 
compared to it. | 
Filling Music Hall. 
Into the big bare balcony they dodged 
a dozen doors. 
aie five minutes the balcony was filled; 
Ue erat in ten it was crowded. : “4 
It took fifty minutes to fill the first bi : 
: Vi cony, the floor and the aisles on eit 
ee de iwbiie the SS cicee dines under the 
ad” fad ; ‘ ay i their p Bag 
Nikisch and his Soloist—Tunes | desultory way car aed bean 6 
' | white i idaahpeet te of squeakings and 
and Technique Fiddlers melanc! a YP ie and Maths, keying Up 
; : | tes. 
Diamonds. oe 0 4 ons “une the second spenecerine’ 
i A RIE | ustling the yellow-backed pro- 
| y rehearsal yes- tide BR and teading Mr. yc eel con 
Br enee f0:the Symphony re | tributions to recent musical litera ‘ 
; | ikisch. 
0 aid avery big contingent of Boston : as Picture = ae ae 
and the suburbs. | Then payee  apldnnaiclie way across 
I went early, to an the 5 ee aaa oe a slow, 
don’t believe tho da the stage. ..... w.. idle. com 
angele of the Boston ~ S ae pit nish ar ychry aes ‘Albert 
to WUSIC d we -tai ore ’ ‘<, 
ly some rehéarsal afternoon pact an ; eae Hneth 
Hall and stand around the edges of the | coat buttoned close, @ rim ld locks and 
second balcony crowd waiting in the cor-' dividing the black - ap soak big, big 
| black of his coat a hite as his 
ridor, : girl the ‘aif almost as wQl elie 
: Symphony giris ffs, and his face f hair 
tips dl abaiaaad the Symphony ~ we against thy e dark background o , 
ani vO. ‘ 1 4. brows an ard. , 
eters crv open nl 1:20 >. Soeacren in trogae. looked down, be 
. Nikisch does not lift his ba ' Beethoven in d the flas 
eg ‘fe nignly > the flutter of bows ae ma 
Consider the patience of that crowd! Ot ritiade ta broadcloth, on his little pe hes 
Nee ee ne ee nen eee soomet, (| tal opposite, ran Biseyes in a str. 
garments and the safety of your bonnet, prehensive glance across his orc 
don't confide in it; don’t insinuate your- | "yy, Mas Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto 
| Loe It was Ber 
a Eelciaa scan girls and middle-aged || Cellini.” 
girls ; girls chatting in couples and ntns 
packed close; solitary girls; girls wi ly ears and eyes. 
bags and with music rolls; girls reading cony wore only ¢6 anned 
the Century and Harper’s while they wait, forward in various attitudes oo mé 
drinking and rapturous expression. 
zie oa alae cat ee owt oot 8 
; a clash of cv ian 
cnrend “Or sweet sounds that the magic! 


stood posed in marble, listening. 


i - ‘girls browsing in dog-eared 
Cotttaten: gtk 8 very smart as to fhe 7 
hats, and girls very shabby ; girls rural an 
girls sophisticated; girls in the rst stages 
of Richardson or Czerny and girls who 


Over across the hall Apollo, the Greek, 
le | 
The Symphony girls in the second ba 


e Symphony. girls on the floor leaned 
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with asin 
dexterous hands. 
In the interim before the Vieuxtemps| y, 
violin concerto, while the | 
plause fell like the big hurrie ro he 
April shower, the Teeny gir broke, 
into chatter, especially the Symphony girls: 
standing in the floor aisles, 


“T should feel awfully if I had to sta 


P| out 


Music Hall is a wonderful place.’ | 


Se eee wneres nates 


i 


; } 


eek, just think!" J caught 


Amy Ronsart, _ 


ee ee 


| - @uabow> gtntoremnnsiicduacned, m TA a eat meter, 
away a Friday afternoon,” commented the | s | 
éye-glasses., re 4 


“Then you are here often?” asked the | 
| Spectacles, : 7 


| Confidences in the Aisle, 


ee 7 | _ Lhe Tenth Concert of the 
‘“T haven’t missed a Single rehearsal in ,; 
Symphony Orchestra, 


| three years, I used to stand over inthe | 
| other aisle, but I think you Can see better 

| over here. I’d about as soon be in the . 
| upper balcony, only, one has to come so | 


' 
| €arly to get any kind of a seat, and here } 


| when itis a rainy day sometimes one gets The First Appearance of Mr. 


achance to sit down, and if one is early 
almost always for the first number so 
inany people come late, and get shut out 
till the second.”? 

Ingenious little Symphony girl, blessed | 
| be the tardy! 
| Then came Mr, 
Violin, 
| “It’s too bad his nose is 89 long,”’ said 
' he pretty girl next me, regretfully sniffing 

the violets on her muff 

“But he plays perfectly lovely,” she | 

added conciliatingly. 

‘— Nine — ten — eleven — there! 


Say men are not vain. Want to vail at- 
tention to their white hands—it just makes 
ine tired to see them,” this spiteiully from 
the pretty girl again. 

While the orchestra be gan the introduc. 
tion Mr. Schnitzler held his Violin in front 
of him gingerly in one hand and bashfully 

| proceeded to arrange his necktie with the 
| Other, 


| _ Every girl in the audience had a& nervous 


warm praise. 


travagance, with musical intelligence. 
true that occasionally, and then chiefly in bra-. 
vura, he strayed from the true pitch; butin | 


Schnitzler, Violinist. 


Schnitzler with his| Several Antidotes Against Severe 
Pianoforte Poisoning. 


TT 


| The programme of the tenth Symphony con- | 
I’ve | cert was as follows: 
counted a dozen diamond rings on a, Concert for evento : 
 peeig s | =. | “oncerto for viol’ | No, 
dozen little fingers up there, and yet they Symphony, No. 2, B tat. 


ellini’’ Berlioz 


s+eeeee Vieuxtemps - 
cooeseee VOIKMANN 


™~ 


x » 
Mr. I. Schnitzler, a member of the orchestra, 
was the solo Violinist of the evening. From the: 
technical standpoint his performance deserved 


le played fluently, without ex-— 
It is | 


: cantabile his intonation was pure and his de. | 
desire to help him, he obviously was havy- 


ing such a hard time with it. 


livery was frank,’ Mr. Schnitzler made a very | 


RSET ‘ able i ion, I 
But just then he tucked his violin ander {Vorable impression, and he was applauded 


is chin and began. 


loudly and deservedly, Whether Mr. Schnitz- 


The Symphony girls couldn’t have helped ler, as violinist, has that great gift or rare ae- | 


him here. 


How he played! 
softly flowing 


With crisp bright dancing notes. 


How the Symphony girls applauded him 
and how the members of the orchestra ap- 
plauded, too. 7 


But he wouldn't be encored, | noble 
© got into his own seat in the ranks of ; 


quirement known as 
): > ° * 

They leaned forward with rapt atten- feigned 18 another question, 
tion. probability always command respect, possibly . 
‘ hearty admiration. I do not think, however, | 
YW it was a gentle minor andante with: that he can wind his fiddle 
numbers and flute-like heart or hypnotize the hearer, 

flights of sound,and theu @ brilliant scherzo: the music played by him does n 


temperament real or 
He would in all 


strings around the» 
It is true that 
otlend itself to 


Such interesting and dangerous experiments, 


~~ & 


For the D minor concerto of Vieuxtemps is a . 
- Serious work, dignified, and at times almost 
Vieuxtemps himself hesitated about | 


the orchestra, and after a little handshak. P/#Ying it in public, for, although it was fin- 


. ; e) 
in WD. , ie 1Sned in 1850, he did not produce it in any con- 
Pom fo the Rpeeptie ey ane heen Austrian city that year. Not 

Sympathy—the Volkmann UXtil he was in Paris in December, 1851, did 
_ the great violinist so highly esteemed by Schu- | 

! : Are): 
mann, Berlioz and Wagner allow it to go upon » 


that made the 
herself out of 
Symphony began. 
| I don’t know anything about music. 
Only about the sensual pleasure of sweet & programme. 


f 


On that occasion Berlioz, wrote 





TIGHT BINDING 
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- sae a ssinsnsinseenseesesneeensesensienenestistniesieie SE Ay Pay ee | 
(Nom Ee ae a well made work, and that unlike at least t 
Wiad ere | } , . i yt two 
terpre ons of HOVER. and Cows MUSIC. ‘etek modern symphonies that have been heard this 
‘ty conflicting opinions. ‘The concert- : : : season, it is pregnant with the charm of natural- 
‘Votted him. * «| $oer Who wishes ; Aud at tido! 8 Mea hst pi | } ness. It is not in the music of the neglected Volk— 
it ARPS y i PME hat nine she Set seen tine? Salt wnt Hein THE SYMPHONY. mann that one finds form twisted and tortured 
aC phage 2. Maputo ty ay. bags re’s Sree hints Bas hes ae “ak Céompiderabl | into any. abnormal state of formality. The entire 
jal dress | ¢ ce c “erat weed aeons aay re we e of the music performed at the ates goer of the work is so admirable and so 
ons | SEU GM MMR se Re ae kt er) Mme Te Le | tenth symphony last evenin i h clearin form that it would well b 
rj itisa it task ‘for the lead- | He may then find comparative relief in the R was in the semi- | viatahers Mi Baad 
var gate A hacieh De She WAGHESy D ar- | poy pdedior ang iay ness lpg Meh re borrowed for classic vein, that is neither here nor there, so fae diineretey te pnicin amen fe Pirggrigc ) 
SUD. dpe. : | | a . . 
thou i ® 1nost p i to speak; and the programme forthe most part | gretto of Beethoven’s symphony in F major and it | 


| A “pianoteuse” is a female pianist who 
if spends her time in torluring the ears of the ven ttiientay ced eaathy On ee eT ee eee ene 7 major ae 


gD og vane -heighbors by plaving without style, without sentimental a Well hss Robert Vol 
. he prog book, M We by | taste anu with the imperturbability ot « country ularly mre the pf nn denen Alalenss Hungarian Gade. Ehlert finds in’ the eet mast 
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Japenese ius ek Be Wie nm: * #81 oe ae phae vt ‘a irst 0 - all read diligent THE SYMPHONY. into any abnormal state of ty. aie ao 
Dies Bol chen S alec oy Ser la Be | Louis Pagnerre’s treatise on “The Evii ) first movement of the work is so admirable and so 
Trace plobhod: with: an dnetondiantat dram 7 ones of the f fesutaanaue ties” Stages Orn s ns eb ag . ras clear in form that it would well become a sym- 
pseu tealight pe cdigtar st pai a Pir Remar ateatag oR Wh fap ; tenth sy mphony last even n2 was in © semi- phony of more classic attainments in other ware 
t. heightens. t oR may then classic vein, that is neither here nor there, 80 The allegretto is plainly modeled after the a le~ | 
to speak; and the programme forthe most part shoe 7: not fo be A pe ge major oui it 
also calls to min e 8 ote 
must have proven far more acceptable to many Well has Robert Volkmann been styled the 
ularly attend the symphony concerts, than ment a predominating happy humor. What a 
to musicians. The concert opened admir- 


an] thoroughly comical fancy it is that we come upon 

| t the head, say xte pa Se ably, however, with the ‘Benvenuto Cellini” sbortiy” blenre the piu Bia asst when the double 

eurerenyy. 26 clear that it was the-17th, overture by Berlioz. While there is a real basses contrapuntalize the first theme “and witha 

Be sends Radoux and Kupperssti.in eee wealth of creative power in this noble work, diabolical irony as an accompaniment to the awk- 
e of the great violinist, follow his own oi ; it is also written with the perfect ingenuousness 
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| _ward three half notes.” The symphony is chiefly 
ection. i “4 “endemic of one who utters hisown thoughts in his own scored for strings, the usual wood-wind, trom- 
ea P| ee ie : way, and without stopping to think how, without | ‘bones and tvmpani, although in the middle move- 
Me ar ai na slightest ent cag or st ilatt after oo ment the instrumental force is markedly reduced. 

him. Vieux- | and oiten wit the c © grace an t performance of the work was under 

or Ee onaelle sweetness well-nigh cloying, with which even LA shat Henschel at the Boston Symphony con- 


a child might sympathize. Furthermore, the com- cert of Dec. 22, 1888. The symphony was de- 
riit position isto some extent pictorial in its effect , | 


. and this experience is rendered all the more | 8btfully =~ = —— Sat 
iva intense by the genial warmth of ' ee or 
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concer masterly taste with which the ore 

) atch "¢ o ‘ isapplied. The members of the ol The Second Bosto n Sy mp hon y 
eng man were in their element with this. C 1\@e.4@fH or . 
hater glowing colors was exquisitely s¢ oncert, ) a P 


| 
orchestral score which would seem 4 ‘nee theme ; | 
praise as it is indeed incomparable. HE program scheme of the second concert of 


Jha ‘ented with a distinctness and _fidelj the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which occurred last 


due oe wih se ceo an Thursday evening at Chickering Hall, was simple and well 


Se vi as rh the Boston Sympho contrasted. Johannes Brahms’ third symphony in F, op. 
The c ‘dom equals, : *19 . . f hestra, 
Teper! F B With the concerto for violin in JD 9° Dr- Antonin Dvorak’s 4 major eave or orches a, 
erture y Henri Vieuxtemps came.the firs Wagner’s ‘‘Kaiser Marsch’’ and Chopin’s ‘*Andante, 
a swi l ere, as virtuoso, of Mr. I. Schnitzlt .,c_: ” ‘6 ise,’’ the latter played by Miss 
‘pra : va * f the orchestra. The concerto is } Spianato ”’ and ‘Polonaise, 3 play y 
abit uri 5 a one great 


| ervent and impressive style, with | Suza Doane with orchestral accompaniment, comprised the 
it, and, prefer “Le Carnaval my 6 Ye, musical Pp verte ie evening’s entertainment. 
010 =iInstrument a i 0 
ramme fr An J n its demands ve ron ee The performance of the Brahms’ Symphony must surely 
peers | I 


full ex es chief divisions of the work cont have appealed to his enemies, for it contains so many 

rurou Ns lua? tee roduction; andante (D minor) . : m i 

. ‘ ~ > ‘ ; v . CITAL. . ? . —_— w - 
The “*GRAND PIANOFORTE RE oderato in D minor; an adagio r beauties—beauties of mood, beauties of color, of work 


lat major; a scherzo, vivace (D min} manship; in a word, a genuinely inspired work of art. 
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; ’ pyatory, will 
rtezoer who seeks merely amusement «. An elephant, the first prize of the Conse 


art ro) lay « concerto of Chopin.’ : ; 
S| yabout nothing. sg ae, —. Ay eg “The Hoke eink Coe ccare) hae sonst iale, whith ee “tunencied Sma aj Mr. W. F. Apthorpe’s remarks in the analytical program 
nself with the k o ert, that the ded, ihe elepnant “apart is cry, 7 iti 

ki M a ae a yo Pate more interesting than he pinnatoese with his .trank, uttered bis cry nor, followed by an allegro in’ D3 would lead one to expect a composition as a whole 


: “ ray was indignant. ! 7 ; ‘ 6. : . 
| aps clophant driver spoXe as 1oll0ws:, Ladies “y nao ia ae sombre in its savagery, full of gloom and mistiness and 
Be esi, pith mame the ey > Bie : ‘ Us. In &1le- ee ’ - . 
ol! mann Symp hony gonad webs jo . a ‘ Me Soak of oe Sie but an unfor- 'veness of the. work  ig/| soul strife. As if to prove that he can be Allegro as wellas 
red ina char & and syimpa- phan 5 


' | f hisnerve. As ell sustained, althou hin the adagi i liban, Brahms seems to have 
anner. Lhe second and third move-  tunate accident ag oboe piso Se cut ie nherent sentiment oy | Bi subject ta Penseroso, Ariel as well as Ca iban, : ) 
were particularly deligntful, and the he looked at sie rat titvsauiber.” rend ofasu t 1 stv] composed this symphony in the happiest frame of mind. 

petite tal ” of the andantino were treated recognized the teeth oO \: “netimes Cc illed by Bnei y per-sentimenta style to ] . : : . 
more. Itis true that the symphouy is not Playinz the pianolorte is 8 d viens?! oser 18 Mere orlessprone. The scer; There is much that is tragic, much that isdramatic, butnot 
ore, It.is- ylound’”’ usic, but it is a irreverent Parisians playing don ’ igly jocoee, and the finale is as vigo ; i loi f l stat 
Mago sym snNinn’ that: does *s PRO antan allegro as one would care the gruesome, morbidly theatric exploitation of soul states 
: teelt very -Weoposteransly, - ' It But lot us not, peer ae te Ne ne pianc- : nie Wee delightfully trium| that one often encounters in modern symphonic music. 
«gag Ike. Loar, Faust, Manfred and eatt igh en? byt as noisy as the insirainen" wt ry a rhe technical difficultie Health, magnificent, manly, mental health predominates ; 
alae be ware +g e. : ; as ve p : ni 4 
le —subjec Bathe sntia detursrone reed ey ‘itself: it is as necessary to queil the one a usically interesti and color there is, mood coloring, subtle, swiftly transi- 
UT i . ; 5 , ne 4 
nhea ‘ya and improper tendencies. | other.’ | Puitie HALE. uch mele tory, darkling at times, but the basic keynote throughout 
ands do we not. make that_we may be : . : a clear, f| . ; , ‘ d fi 
eujoy in such cases, and—pardon the in- | With the scherg 1s pitched high, blithe, sweetly eloquent and even ery. 
swith what a meacare ae rel hate The color scheme, as far as the instrumentation, is 
With spiritual sprains, in which forin 


exh & before ps prepa ponent was several tj brighter, less turbid and generally clearer than muchof 
‘openly assert tha scover mor 


he made was, 4 Brahms’ orchestral work, It must be confessed that his 
‘ expressed art sense in ( 
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gag palate lue Danube’ than in alli earances in thie Gey ye eat orchestral speech at times is stammering and crass, but it 
| EE asap puffed-up, modern romantic | : 


icavur iy eam | yr at least be said for Volkmaj very often suits his moods. Why frame an epic with the 
i Re ICS ide a a at major that it i 
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edy? Brahms is Brahms, and we have to accept him and 
his shortcomings. The envelope is rough, even repelling, 
but the kernel is always sound and sweet. He reminds one 
in this particular of Robert Browning. 
The orchestral garb of the beautiful third movement, 
the allegrettoin C minor, seems to fit the orchestra better 
than does the instrumentation of the other three move- 
ments ; upon its quaint, pathetic grace one cannot dwell 
sufficiently. It is a musical gem of the first water and is sek ewiesis 
accorded a better setting than most of Brahm’s precious 
| musical stones. The symphony was played by Mr. Nikisch 
with a clear sympathetic fire, that burned brightly to the TON : al a ieee 
close. It was not the most favorable night for music, but | Y NM PHONY ORCHESTRA 
the orchestra has seldom played better here. Dr. Dvorak’s | | 
| suite was extremely interesting in character and invention. MR. ARTHUR SE ae a 
It is built on characteristic dance motives, and its com- H, stor, 
poser’s ingenuity and deftness, -even where the musical 
idea is slight, isextraordinary. Dvorak is the landscape 
painter among modern composers. He has genuine feel- XI CONCE | 1" 
_ing for out of door scenes, he is breezy, sane, and his Bohe- R 
: mian blood sparkles and surges through this suite. The 
bagpipe drone of the preludium, the melancholy grace of SATURDAY, JAN UARY 7, AT 8 P. M 
the polka, the delightful measures of the menuet, the . 
poetry of the romanza, admirable in its scoring for the. 
woodwind, and the furiante finale, with its tangle of cross 
io ‘impetuous, galloping across country— Pee PN em 
saudi agin Pei s-e4 religious e a Me (Dr. Dvorak is a JOSEPH HAYDN. a 5 Bat major (Breitkopf & Haertel. No. 12). 
od Roman Catholic), all these made the suite delightfully cee % at major, Atlawen vivecs. 
yal d music ITT. on pet i Allegro. B flat major. 
ie’ also was superbly played, though the tempi were open | rio: The same iy el het major, 
to criticism. . | f 
One wishes that Miss Suza Doane, who was a Reinecke WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART ‘““LETTER”-ARIA fr a 
pupil, could, in her piano playing have come up to the EETTER”-ARIA from “Don G 
standard of the evening. But she is young, quite tal- puhicibnidony-ieacy ae oo ae 


: (Rondo: I arghetto) ‘‘Non mi dir, bell’ idol o> 99 
4 ped ‘ A 1] ilT, m10., 
ented, and was very nervous, hence her playing sounded (Allegretto moderato). “Forse un giorno il cielo ancora.” 
ancular, awkward and constrained. She possesses a fluent pret ats ms 
aurea iindag pre? d and hard), and has *LORGES BIZET. SUITE N ania 9 Smomcl 
technic, an incisive touch (often forced an ard), S ‘ No. 1 from “I,’Arlesienne.”” 
. I. Prelude: Allegro deciso (te: > di marci 
evidently been well schooled. ae TT ove de: Allegro deciso (tempo di marcia). 
: laved Liszt’s set- . Minuetto: Allegro giocoso. C minor. 
She was received well, and for ee ek d es’’ in any- IIT. Adagietto: Adagio. F major. 
ting of Mendelssohn’s ‘Auf flueglen es gesang¢ IV. Carillon: Allegretto moderato. F,. major. 
thing but a poetic manner. aie RICHAR : es 
The evening closed with a brilliant performance of be deed AGNER. ARIA from “‘Tanhaeuser,” Act. IIeScene r. 
ner’s pompous march, in which the orchestra was Sp “ae SLISABETH: (Allegro). ‘Dich, theure Halle, gr 
didly sonorous and satisfying. The third concert takes 
place January I2. 
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PROGRAMME. 


B flat major. 


IV. Finale: presto. 


- iovanni,”’ 
Act II., Scene 12, 
DONNA ANNA: 
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LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Leon 
Adagio. | 


C major. Allegro. C major. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. BASTA TAVARY. 
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Phere will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the eleventh concert of the Bos- : er 
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ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hal), last night, hve scone 
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was: Symphony, B-flat (B. No. 12), Haydn; the ne Be Stee irae ocr >. \ ag 


“Letter” aria from Don , uan,” Mozart; Sulte No. 1, 
“L’Arlosiehne,” Bizet; Alr, “Dich theure Hallie,” from 
‘‘Tanphaus er,” Wegner; and Ove: ttt:e *Lecnore,” 
No. 3, Beethoven. Madame Basta Tavary was the 
soloist. The Symphony was beautifully played 
throughout, though it was read in a somewhat too mod. 


ern Vein, and the first allegro was taken at a pace ro 


rapid that its piquant grace was somewhat 
mirred, and a vigor was imparted to the movement that 
misrepresented it. The charihing Biéect suite was dé: 
lightfully givenin both the teading and the perform: 


Ance. The emphasis throughout was adinirable and 


the coloring was rich ahd brilliant. Madame Tavary 
sahg the Mofart aria with the ease and freedom of an 
experfenced artist, though In a dry and perfunctory 


manner. The recitative would have been more effective | 
bad it been given With bome 


liberties were’ taken fhe Jast move- 


sratvitot see Mozart needs no 
lated and the nthat was interpo. 


even atthe — 
° ine comporer had 
wanted them ve writtenthem down. This 


“Improving” a great master, ery @clal’y when that mar: 


ler 1s a Mogart, assumes, Ver¥ mtich, the ac ect af an 
UDpardovable Impertinen . The ‘traunbaueer™ air 
was ebiritbaly surg, though with an excess of sentl- 
mentality in the Openening recitative. The arilet was 
recalled twice after eech aria. he programme for the 
next concert Is: Overture, “In the Spring,” Goldmark ; 
Symphory, “Im Walde,” Raff, ard a violin concerto. 
The soloist will be Monsteur Henri Marteau 


BASTA-TAVARY. 
Yrmaly 


She Will Sing This Evening 
in Music Hall, 


A Sketeh of a Woman of Marked 
Versatility. — 
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From Cologne to Munich—From 
London to New York. 
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The Symphony Concert, 


The programme for the eleventh concert of the Bos. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hal}, last night, 
was: Symphony, B-flat (B. & Hf. No. 12), IIaydn; the 
“Letter” arla from Don Juan,” Mozart; Sulte No. 1, 


"L’Arlasienne,’” Bizet; Alr, “Dich theure Halle,” from 


‘‘Tannhaus er,” Wegner; and Ovci ture **Leonore,” | 


No. 3, Beethoven. Madame Basta Tavary was the 
soloist. The Symphony was beautifully played 
throughout, though it was read in & 80mewhat too mod. 
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- The singer baffles curiosity while she excites | 
it! The field of her triumphs 1s seen through» 
the colored glass of her imagination. She. 
Knows not disaster. She is always the favorite 
f pupil of her master. Butin her answers to defi-- 
nite questions she defies chronology;,and mocks | 

_ time and space. | Ye “ ee 
re Yan 

When a singer appears and applause nends 
the air questions follow the applause, “ here, 
was she born? When was she born?” And~ 
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ern velD, and the first allegro was taken at a pace ¢9| Often, alas, " Why was she born?” would be a 
rapid that its piquant grace was somewhat |, More Te es Site Has she.) 
mirred, and a vigor was imparted to the movement that | Mother?’’ This is a needless inquiry. A well- 


y : 
, " ty . |, conducted singer always has a mother as well 
misrepresented ft, Tke charihing Bifet suite was de. | as jewels. The mother is devoted to her, lives. 
lightfully givenin both the reading and the perform: | for her, protects her, but in many eases she 


ance. The emphasis throughout was admirable and | does not look like her. And so it was in Venice 
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the coloring was rich and brilliant. Madame Tavary 


when benedestto Marcello threw his vitriolic 
saiire in the face of the voluptuous queens of | 


sang the Mo£art aria with the ease and freedom of an} the operatic stawe. 


experienced artist, though in a dry and perfunctory 
manner. The recitative would bave been more effective 


had it been given with greater breadth. some town, butit is her first appearance in aSym- | 


liberties were taken with fhe last move- 


ment, that cannot be approved. Mozart needs no 
gratuitons Ornamentation, and the runthat w 


lated and the high note ‘th 


rou'c well have 
Wanted them he 
“Improying” 


ler is a Mow ch, the acpect of an 


Was epiritedly surg, ) an excess of senti- 
mentality in the Cpenening recitative. The artist was 
recalled twice after eech aria. The programme for the 
hext concert Is: Overture, “In the Spring,” Goldmark ; 


Par 
Mrs. Basta-Tavary sings in Music Hall this , 
evening. itis not her first apr earance in the | 


. | 
phony concert. Questions that may be asked | 


_ this evening can now be answered. Here is her 


picture, 


“Tauphatser” air |. 


Symphory, ‘Im Walde,” Raff, ard a violin concerto. 


The soloist wil] be Mons'!eur Henri Marteeu. 


_BASTA-TAVARY, 


She Will Sing This Evening 
in Music Hall. 


A Sketch of a Woman of Marked 


iy 
w, ¥ 


7 

| 
Versatility. ! BAKO 

If 


eres 


From Cologne to Munich—From 
London to New York. 


} The outside of the throat of a singeris more 
Interesting to many than the tones that issue 
and create Waves of air, 
80cKs aroused 48 much attention ag Tamagno 
the slayer of Desdemona. I am told that there 
“Té people who awake at dead of night and 
Won jer whether Paderewski wearsawig. Itig - 
oe old story, Boswell ig read and “The Ram- 
‘€r 18 forgotten. The documents consulted | 


f 
; 
I 


’ 
’ 
4 


Tamacno washing his ¢ 


BASTA-TAVARY. 


» 
= & 
The Basta was _ born in Cologne in 18 
“Are you sure?” [ have it on tne best: 


af 


ae 


a*s ian a 
Russian parentage. and h-r motner was a sin er 
before her. The Basta was one of thé inug i 


able pupils 6f Liszt; and she might have thun- 


Ido not know her maiden name, She is of. 
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Marchesi, then with Lamperti. Sie learned (© 

{iramalic action with Rozer, that great glory of "yp 

pat erg Ta Sc ir me 

‘died in 1 ‘ e m , | t 
in 1876; 80 iby to17.. She made | The Symphony Concert, Soloist 


Mme. Tavary. 


 -_ 
f 


soll 
“ 
” 


‘him betore she said good-b 


herdebut at La Scala in Milan as Lucia. She 
Rie soon afterward iu Berlin, 111882 she ap- 
‘peared as Curmen in Cologne, And then she 
went to Munics. i 

fi Brau Basta ”in August, 1882.in | Meturm of the Damrosch Orchestra— | 


ms rst sar | 


ILE. S 2 
ips i ef ” Grom the Much Overs House. ee Herr Seidl’s Direction—Intense In- 
‘Benak leabelia in "Rover te Devil’ 8.4 | terest in Paderowski’s ecttals—Tho | 
tava him, Now Kobert was a short, fat man Nordica Operatic Concert—Notes. | 
popane apa 1 ga Belated 1 Re icgycilt ateniad scontbabeatl The engagement of Mme. Tavary as the | 
sees Soa peaigehammad as ‘soloist at the Symphony concert in Music 
fwo nights after I heard herasthe Queen of all last evening, the 11th of the season's 
Wieht in “The Magic f Lgl, he Sduen ot series by the Boston orchestra, gave great 
a ugh shiner, and she has an uu- , Satisfaction to those who have anticipated 
pleasant habit ofappearing When you least ex- | with pleasure this recognition of Mme. 
«aes pay 23 of the same year Mrs. Basta lost | J avary’s eminent abilities. Tee Sener 
‘her reason and kept her bravura as tue uh- | Lhe favor this singer has gained Ww! @ 
happy Lucia. et | Boston public, in her <p vaderagpes pe 
ee i R dys other auspices here, was clearly shown} 
nA ere wes the aelorye gloomy the hearty greeting which attended ner 
‘Dpera, “The Jewess.” Lhere ou the stage was | first appearance, and she fully met the ex- 
my old Baene Be 2) fetyteape dt gor 8 ere 4d pectations of those familiar with herearlier | 
2 hiaepell ie: en te oshaes neriod had al- local successes 1n both her numbers. by 
“ways taken singing lessons so that she could She was first heard in the Letter aria | 
» til for hours and spend days in directing vocal | ¢,o “Don Giovanni,” in which her singing | 
ied aeaee: The 4th of October she was Carmen. | of the melodious movements charmed all | 
German Carmen, as a rule, has stu uel who heard her and quite merited the en- | 
“55 th bg Soke gree Fe thusiastic applause with which she was 
: ” rewarded at its conclusion. Her eminent 
ability as an actress, quite as much as her | 
«kill as a musician, served her in rood | 
Via stead in this number, and the rare musica! 
he ; BR En Wrocousui oO: Setiinit to figutover as | setae “ the singer was prominently 
LS fete hehe rr. | ® at imes. | 
‘Basta was the dusanua in "'Figaro’s Wed-— cake pas au admirably contrasting 


“ding,” a month tater. And in Januiry, 1880. | ie 
Tsai goou-.y to her fora season. It was tue | choice in her second selection, the aria tol 


pie) 


e, 
? e | 
, iQ 


oe Bs bares sue ony liam “Gustav IIL,” | yjizabeth in the second act of “Tannhau- 
ee humains Pata ser,’ which was sven A such . preacttt 
ae eM of atic stvle andsuch agra d measure 
tow the poor, mai! Bavarian King, the friend of ceaiatic elegance in its delivery that it 
Wagner, was foid of Basta iu uis amusiéal, | called out an ovation seldom given at these 
Wiatouic fasion. melikei per as Eva it 13 | Goneerts. Repeated recalls after each se- 
"baid he was so please with her that he gave | jection were most gracefully recognized 
her: priliiant and solid thamu-ring; that he by Mme. Tavary. 
trons of these concerts a more enjoyable 
oh le % % treat than phat siTorded by ine playing o; 
thas Basta wandered. She sang in the | the first suite from bizet’s | L Ariestenli’. | 
er etwsnae in Moscow ana st, Petersburg. | the brilliant and dainty myovaenen*s «peed 
WirlSLUS LiArris Wears OL Der. and she signed a | 2 performance that brought ous t shh ner 
5 years’ engagement ior London. In Covent | tivating contrasts in the happiest poe, + tine 
A very satisfying rea ting of Hayon ssyrm 


Bese pi 
“va to ve vainteu for his own coilection. 
$s . * 


i 
‘hey 


: swore vengeance agaiust Don Juan. . | 
ioe oad / ¥ phony in B flat major No. 12 (B. & H.) in- 


ft Ca e . , ; 
eee troduced the evening’s programme, an‘ an 
nee equally pleasing performs, ce of the “Leo: 
~T a ™ ), . T 62 5 
Tat ; Ss nore” overture No. 3eniedadit. 
: on Jose tatiana eyus, iv was The orchestra makes its occasiona: tour 

He Basta. Bat according tothe programme it | the coming week, and will renames Henri 
Was. ustae L'a Vary lt Was the same Basta, concerts on the 20th inst., when + and 
howéver. Lhe face is Ow not to be misiaken. | Marteau, violinist, is to be se soloist, an 
ot yu ‘ing that engagement she sans Mar faret in Raff Ss lim Valde the SYmphony. 
“ans,” Senta in “ihe Flying Dutcuman, 
"Dotiha Anna in “Von Juan” and wiarctua 
Piotow’s opera, Since that engazement sie has 
‘Sung in concerts at Lremont ieinvie aud Music 
‘Hiati, Last iali sue was engaged by the Malia- 
‘goers of the Worcester festival o1 92. 

Ee ae - 
iy “Sn Wy " * x z . 

‘Mrs. Basta-Tavary will sing this evening | 
Non mi dir,” irom “von Giovann,,’’ and the 
itom “ taunhaeuser,” Act Ll. scene 1. 
hag’ | PHILIP tlaALre. 


is, 
. Ae ., 

ah 4) we * 
. a : Baby 


' 

| Performance of Bizet’s charming oni closé their souls ‘ 

| 8 charming suite made by against prying remorse; 
| 

| 


| took the first prize 


ry why BN ta SAS ’ 
It out af the Ll. 
My es * Ms ’ ’ f i % « ae . Pe, “y 
RS AMM OS athe: we icachioegh MAN 6 ALIS s F lon R 7 | 
. s) : *, Re wv . , .> ‘ : wa a bs . ' " . 
im? a. Ne 4 oh } ba th | ny 
origina 


on 


. , 
] 


The Eleventh Concert of the | tes" ee 
) | Che harmoninim wre 
Symphony Orchestra, | harmonin was 


iayed by biz 


the ba < ge rapbeng rewri 
: , >. > Use, | 
Concerning Bizet’s Music to | ranized it tor etait 
irst played in its new Mi osc 
‘* TL’ Arlesienne.” loup, Nov. 10,4872. It a ae 
. honor of Conservatory verfor "0, Se 
When the drama was revived : 
mentation of Bizet w 


directeu the orchest 
alces, oer Odeon perform. 


Basta- | ‘ 
asta-Tavary Sings Arias of Two | *ces programme book says that the Prelude 


} OPENS With “a s.ern, inare 
. g.. 66 ‘ 1-like s : 
Centuries, this march-like theme ’”’ isa Seat ts Now 
| } one that is well know 7 Ch tune, aud 
| on ; town throughout France 
pe Blin aN ; 1S an old Provencal Noet (or Christ ost} 
| the “* Marcho dei Rei.” ~OristmMas song), — 
the worde of eel, the march of the. Rings 
|} the words of which are #wltributed to Kine 
pleasure toa large audi nm Reig ~ 
reas alarge audience. The prozra) the text. Itis often e , der than 
it Was well contrasted and it was of yy Lie second part of 10 i 
length. The Mean and it was of reasonable | two distinct idoas chet blacaat 1) Composed of 
ind song eh ormance of the orchestra was drama. ‘Lhe first is tne “aweet and Dart in the. 
TMH. 2tways acceptable and often brilli: theme, veiled by ul f the 
Che progr: : Ch vrililant, ' y the sonority of the 
=e gramme was as follows: yp With wv shadow of myste 
Symphony, £ flat (B and If Xo. 19) Aud now com 
“Ol nil dir” trom ** Don Giovani” Haydn 


The e] aA » - 

: ‘leventh symphony concert gave much | Kene. Lhe melody is two couturies ol 
| 

| 


Suite * L Arlesie; Pa Cee eee eeeeee ees MOZArt 
SEeTet,, SRE BE UBNS achat ces conc Bizet One thing another 


« Dich, theure Halle’ frog «7 
Overture, “ Leompne » rom Tannhaeuser® Wagner § LLlug toanother man, ‘Lhe 
ety wis ‘soeee Beethoven || STatuine book thought that Piprge Mee . 
The feature ot: ti wie 4 ©PIration lrom an idea akin to Mephistoph He see 
M 16 concert was the excellent } VU ™8it, spread thy shade over tate : Tate 
’ 


him from his ineic ; ye, flowe fe 
The noticed uke, gx music to Daudet’s play, | tation of “ peter hearin. wae ber 
| AS > JrOM this music of 24 .« |} Words bh ; 
in all was nt nusic Of 24 numbers s Lhe UsiC , 
| attend te aan after Bizet’s death and was ] P#ssion. =~ Phe andante  is°" 
oem SOF Concert use by Ernest Guiraud Taye oy diy bus it is of an un 
Ty * | | masta ek the ae vide nds 
1e accou , ae ; 31C 6 innocent, Frederj’ 
nt of this suite that is published in 4} brother, wuose reasun slumber 


; the broygrays > . . » ‘ 

| first vlads eae ~~ Unsatisfactory. In the ot ‘en ‘on thide 2 

| Le 21Zet's Name was Alex: -Cesar- | acquainter with tees, OF 

Leopold, andnot * Charles,” ete Ben ‘thief tng tn sic, 


“pap acquainted with the story and ti 
father preferred the ean Bizet S god- ] the phrase might mean something oe music, — 
composer of “C ame “Georges,” and the ] 4waken thoughts o( a andscape, re . mught 
World armen” is thus named by the ma) or What-you-will,’”’ + POBTCL, & DICT | 
rg 16 S@conu idea in the gs . , 
Lhe operetta * } 7 econd part of the 
a‘ Do : } 4ude is the passion of F r | o pre- 
In Competition for cteur Miracle” was written |/lament, which cries ont in mat a strong, terrible | 
or periormance at the Bouffes- | VUisive sobs, agony aud with con- 


arisie 
ns under Offenbach as Manager, Bizet the exquisite adagietto accompanies. ¢ 
the two operet ex aeauo with Lecoca, aud | MCCUns of Palthazer, the old shepherd d the 
tas Were played alte ; krandimo.her of Vivette, hey hud | Py 
Inthe Entr’acte of tl alternately, other in their youth, but sh OVed each 
iS @ quotation fro; ae pProzramme book there | Of another, and he Le 
enne”’ is spoken of a 4Oln in which "L’Arlesi- | met for the first time 
nO mention of “gh failure,” and sphere is | they had not been Widely separ 
piece. “lt is true that es 9 success of Daudet’s | at the bethrothal .of ° Frederi 
utat the Vaudevill the play was first |} Listen tothis speech of Me 
‘€, and there were ! jor Oct. 1,1872,it was } When | heard vour dogs bar 
But it was give Only 14 or 15 perform. ‘} atar off your great cloak, al sd od Bate 
and then played 68 ti hat the Odeon in 1887, || to Keep me from runpni — IgM 
‘ mes, 87 at the Salne sorcow is over, and we ca Now Bs. 


theatre it had 42 pe 
le Simpie pia Without blushing, 


Known to S not | asl 

| LO Concer 10t so. well. | ashamed kiss me, now 
planation t tch of it in ex- 4 wrinkled 2 Sprass me close 
young f ve co eh impertinent, A | brave good man. Lk have o 

virl of A dly in love with a | for 50 years.” 

| gainst the separa. 

c from the drama: “ Asie ne: 

anvass; as if 

meiodie: pepe 

8 | consist in rigid , 

$ sorrow, |} h | . ihe ade. 

peasants celebrate the the Svea vn UG, 


young 
to Vj 


ad Ly 
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String parts were played with such 
: cacy that those  cloyingly - 
matic harmonies 
G, F. E-flat 

Mr, 


ae , . 
ie: », mY 
ra » ” en 


; ae Bcd to i » be % NN ahs Liat snag il ) 
g OI es ia Tbs 52, 1 Phas ee Rael a, 
i /- ot Gn wae! hae a een 
q it & Wits ky sal fs | fj q 
4 2 . i : We | 4 - a ¥ 
t. 7 f j PY 5 


: ‘ 4 Se | ” on i 
' . 7 Te ee a) Tx ” 
Ot SS oe ua eo. A aha be 
Ye cae ot hs eat ie Oh Ott 
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i 79 » . a . oat e) “OE 2 
get® figs % RP 2 o 4 y oO « f as! ae na rr. . on Hike val Me Nae Ye ey 
ih eet. MEIUHEE a yt 
Urene : Yow) 
Music Hall: B h | 
; Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


| The programme of the eleyonth gs 
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to be remembered. 


\. onat 
ards,’ or the “Menuet 
phias 


“ot it is anotuer matte 


1 the peformance oi 
the interpretation of 


ally known as the ‘Menuet des -Vieil- 
Valse,”’ in whici the 


icularly delightful 


the Intermezzo, 


b se which forms the middle part is thought 
ges fanciful French writer to “express well the | 
gentie and resigned tenderness of wwo aged lov- | 
gre i the drama, who interchange souvenjrs 

u 


{i of subdued emotion.”’ 


W hat Bizet thought 
r; he was no doubt chietly 


-pusied in writing good music. 


’ 


» 
x & 


- The Haydn symphony was well played in 
spite of occasional traces of ultra-modern pro- 


‘ 


‘clivities oi the Conductor, and the “Leonore” | 
overture Was réad in a highly dramatic fasbion, | 
All in all, it Was a most agreeable concert, and 


' 
’ 


one of reasonabie length. 


7" 


A sketch of the career of 
| appeart 
| there is 


Mrs Basta-Tuvary 


ed inthe Journal of last Saturday, aud 
3 now no need of:calling attention to 


She is tond 


the ‘Letter-aria,” trom ‘*Don Giovanni,”’ 
and she sings it on all occasions. In the sketch 
‘published paturday | forgot to meption that in 
“March, ’92, Mrs. Lavary was Donua Anna in 


ate she has done or left undone. 


. 


Hall. 


gelf to bea singer of experience. 
tive was lackiug in breadth, and there was, ou 
au absence of the “grand style.” 
hand, much of her detail in the lar- 
tto was admuirabie. As forthe bravura pas- 
that foltow, 1 conitess that 1 sympathize 


| the whole, 
| the other 
gue 
 spazes 


_the poor performance of “Don Giovanni,” by the 
Aubey, Schoffel & Grau Company at Mecuan- 
. Saturday evening she showed her- 


‘ihe recita- | 


On 


‘with Berlioz and detest them, unless the per- 


triumph of the vocal art. 


forimauce 18 a 


Mra, 


'‘Tavary’s delivery was Uneven, and that Which 


| Was goo 
togetner. Breathing and 


'would be worthy of 


d then a pinched tone or 
She did not rise to t 2 
***Tan- 


: Plosion would offend. 


ggnerian dramatic intensity in the 
that is to say, she did not follow 
Whenever | heard this air sung 
istress ol the Wagnerian 


haeuser” air; 
the iraditions, 
by a stout, red-faced m 


art in Bersin, Lresden or Munich, tt 


‘one long, heaven-defyin 
‘Was the enjoyment ol 


d and that which was bad were Close 


consequent phrasing 


the hurbest praise; 


& meaniugless ex- 
irue 


16 song Wus 
gs how. - 
the audience, 


, moderation. 
fi Lavary is to ve thanked for her Mmoderat 


i * *& : 
_. There will be no rehearsal and concert this 
, the programme of the rehearsal and 


4 eek, , . 
goncert Jan. 20, 21, will 


k’s overture, “In the Spring,’ and Katf's 
Mr. Henri Marteau. a young 
ll be heard in a concerto for 


Porest symphony. — 
French violinist, wi 
“violin and orchestra. 


be as follows: Gold 


PuiLtie HALE. 


hepiicrs 
Paderowski’s 


‘Lhen great 
Mrs. 


Second Piano Recital— 
Urania Spectacle Tonight. 


Damrosch and New York Symphony 


Orchestra—Lieut. Peary’s Lecture. 


Mme. Basta-Tavary was the soloist at the | 
®ymphony concert last evening, singing | 
Donna Anna’s letter song trom “Don Gio- | 
vanni” and an aria from Wagner’s ‘“Tann- 
heuser.” ‘The talented soprano 1s a favorite 
@With Bostonians, and her reception was 
most cordial. In the Giovanni aria the re- 
eitative was given with excellent dramatic 
effect, although madame’s voice was not at 
ats best, and the rondo and closing part 
showed marke! improvement in tone qual- 
aty. More satisfactory was the ‘Tann-| 
fuser” selection, the Wagner music) 
suiting her voice better, and her stroug, 


clear and true vocalizing rang out above 


a Wi liing effect. Although 
the orchestra with te Aishens? 


opera singer, and heard to 
panthios with theatric surroundings, mine. 
avary’s concert work is always of a high 
order of merit, and in both selections she 
merely utiiized her vocal abilities without 
any suanesrcn 4h ran la action. She 

aliled several times. 
bat = Ady bs symphony in B flat major, No.12, 
was the opening number. Although this 1s 
ecored for a full orchestra there are Be 
clarinets introduced, and the part for the 
gecond fiute is almost entirely dope away 
with. The introduction. a Se fll gi 

, @ country dance 
fey ap ‘hide and seek,” 


n the strings; an odd 
‘ne opening was played with 
dash .by. the strings 
closing themes sh 
team work of Mr. 
elaborate and heavily scored 
Inthe second movemen 
horn effects and! 
eis were beautifully 


j V iven 
he minuet was ¢ en tne finale was 


thmical precision, | 
noticeably well doneon the part of the wind 
contin gent. ne. tnatre: 
Re oll heme 


In Bizet’s suite the wor! | 
i tary-like th 
mo rary laying of the 

the effect Was 


ents in the open! 
n unison seemed eg agate me 

and being ssofone men. AD 
grand. The minuet, & quaint Pee she 
air with a peculiar bass, an pd oe 
movement, for strings only, were e 


lly interpreted. . 
nee ‘effect of th bell-like orchestration he: 
the closing grouD Was electrical, De peat 
simulation of chimes was singular y 
iful and sonorous. 9. 
Othe familiar “*eonore”’ overture, Ne SS 
by Beethoven, closed the concer bot as 
grand work was grandly given, per a tation 
a whole, receiving the best inverpre 
the evening. . 
olThe next nepeeres! and concert Wit OO rd: 
, i rogr bens ; 
Jan. 20 and 21, t Ais oe eine, Roft’s 


mark’s overture, erto for 
Walde,” and a conc “ 


phony, “In 
Xolin and orchestra, with Ment 


Be soloist. 


| whole sui te. 


concert, given in the Music Hall last 
evening, was as follows: 
a ttartel ed) in B-flat major (No. 12, Breitkopf 
ozart: Recitative, “Crudele? Ah no, mio b {’? 
tik? det it scene 13, tdol mio,” from “bon Gowns 
j2et: Suite No. & from “L’Arlésienne,” 
“ ont Cant niin A Hy hi A 5 Paki ‘ss’ ich wieder,’ 
Beethoven: Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3, onus 72 
M ne. Basta Tavary was the singer. ; i 
The Haydn Symphony is in many ways a 
rather modern sounding work for the com poser : 
if is not merely that it is Haydn at his best and 
hence ever fresh and young; it is something in 
the general character of the themes, the more 
frequent and at times bold modulation, an oc- 
casional chromatic element in the harmony an 
unwonted profusion and variety of wind-color- 
ingin the orchestration. One feals in Viseahtar 
than onee the influence of Mozart: indeed the 
syn phony Was wriiten in 1795, and Mozart 
died in 1791, The slow movement in particu- 
lar, with its independent ’cello part, its muted 
lrumpets and drums, and its rich scoring for 
the wind instruments, is a goryveous niece of 
coloring of which, even as a bit of orchestra- 
tion, any modern master might be orond 
Chere is, too, a certain modern breadth of 
style, a length of breath so to speak, in the 


pte itself that anticipates the melodic style | 
seethoven and other later masters. The — 


‘Symphony was admirably, beautifully played. 


sdb 
peaks first suite from his music to Alphonse © 
audet’s “l’Arlésienne” (decidedly the more in- | 


ne poke of the two) contains much that is 
7 ret The opening march theme inthe 
Sp iy is not only full of life and vigor in it- 
elf, butis treated With infinite spirituel skill. 


one little Andante molto that follows itis to | 
Sone of the most absolutely bewitching passa- | 


- pa modern French Inusic. Strange to 
fe owever, this exquisite little passage was 
“8 Clrectively played than anything else in the 

Oo seemed decidedly 

well bein doubt as 
ere Pad Pt cages 
| ; a Frix de Rome, and 
sy 2 some time in Italy before he wrote his 
A, Ae eens music; he might thus be expected 
i a alian terms in the Italian way. 
+k ndante molto,” in the literal sense of 
Ne much going”’—i, e, going briskly— 

®S not in the least agree 


the passage as it used 
the nlared by Mr. Thomas, ata tempo, 1f not 
ken he hag ue _Markedly slower than that 
th 9 aa ikisch last Saturday evening. 
= Obner items, too, militated against the 


coda was given with immense effect. 


one might h ae 

' -at suspect that he is | 
not so easily at home on the Saxophone as he ts | 
on the clarinet, forthere was a certain lack of | 
aoandon and romantic fervor in his perform- : 
ance sich as we have never noticed in hig clar 
for one reason 
another, this delicious passage missed r peed 


inet playing. In short, 


nak ay to our disappointment that we cannot 
16Ip dwelling upon it at perhaps greater length 


than it really deserves. The Minuet, per con- 


ira, Was exquisitely played, with all due deli- 


cacy and sprightliness; the smorzando passage 


af the close wags especi 
ally well done, 
Carillon made its untailing etfect. 
Beethoven’s great “Leonore’’ 


Written. 
middle, with its alternatin 

: g song of thanks. 
giving, was grandly led up to: Mr. Molé se 
the flute solo excellently well, and the rushing 
By the 
way, what can the indiyidual who édits the 
programme-bdooks have been thinking of when 


, he said that, at the beginning of this overture, 


the harmony passed to the key of B major? 


The 


. Qa j 
superbly given: the strings in patti cect ; 
be praised for giving certain passages of piano | 
cantilena not only with artistic phrasing and 
expressiveness, but really piano, as they are 
lhe dramatic trumpat episode in the 


| 


| 
| 


The chord of B major with an obvious D-natural 


in itis Something new! 

ane, Tavary sang Donna Anna’s great aria 
wit  gTeat expressiveness and no lack of vocal 
tecnnique; but there was 


a certain want of | 


breadth and heroic grandeur of style to be felt — 


sean? and acstatic exaltation of sentiment. 
re was bure, artistic singing, full of delicate and 
eminine feeling, but somehow one felt it not 


‘ tobe Donna Anna; it was not on a large enough 


hy ing Elzabeth’s greeting to the Minnesingers’ 
ott has no proper place in the concert-room, 
n the stage, as a sudden outpouring of intense 


feeling, as one short climax of buoyant emotion, | 


its effect is enormous comi 

1 —C ng, a8 it does, im- 
mediately after the exceedingly brilliant intro- 
duction on the orchestra. But in the concert- 


100m it is merely an excerpt, and one that has 


not sufficient development to throw the listener 
into a sympathetic mood, It ends almost 
before it has begun. As well] 


lute.” The thing has, by itself alone, no proper 


musical existence: itis but the introduction to | 
me scene, not & scepe in itself. Mme. Tavary : 
| 8ang it with both sentiment and fire; but no 


Singer ever made it effective in such conditions, 


The next programme (for Jan. 21) is—QGold- | 
mark, overture, ‘In the Spring,” opus 36: Raff, | 


Symphony No. 3.in F major (“Ty : 
» & n Walde’’), 
opus 153, Mr. Henri Marteau will play a. nt. 2 


certo for violin, the title of which will be duly 


announced. There will be no rehear 
sal 
concert here this week. plies. 


might areciter | 
and stop short at “the lascivious pleasing of a) 


' 


_ throughout, and the close of th | 
, th . e allegretto 
(Forse un giorno, etc.) needed more brilliant | 


ee ee 
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iE Ae The Symphony Concert. | 

og ) Saturday gave the impres- 

! meee concert of & and 4. ularity, rather 

th ducational intent, A 
was followed by ? 


conductor 
hong 


} in the 

ae the conductor showed oe peg 

‘finale, that ue f bb y mnaratood ised jeontng 

‘of the Haydn temp. Bi deg rine 

2 e as was proper, for, a centur: 

3 ag Pa awick tempi were gol! pol a 

Ee alow ones metoker ten ag 55> byt ne 

| s of excellence in the wore re the | 

uading of the tig of ace agp re are ater 

¥ cof the violins he last move 
eee and the exquisite sear dw aa bi 
which the interrupted asings been 
© re given, The o »ricomins 

natal Dina crest Gramatic force 1 ieee 

/movement and a lack of perfect ens , 

| in portions of the finale. 

) Afterthe symphony came M1 wee 
Tavary in the ‘‘Letter-Aria from. von 
| i rag not an entire suc 
Se ene: See eble effort in almost 

s8; there w: ’ le effort vir 
Ppery measure and the voice BAe aus See 
too much given to vibrato. i hese py 
were still more marked in the Gree 7 
the Hall’ from “Tannhaeuser, BP ahhiy! 
seemed spasmodic rather than hy Manon’ 
of course, the tremolo was gore ri opp a: 
tion to the Wagnerian ideal, ide ea wd 
the singer to say that she was 
valled after each of her songs. Tai ta 

‘Bizet’s ‘“‘Suite Artesienne ed aoe 
eeely Played ; iv ecme conductor and none 
capricious vein of the conduc! a hoe 
ot) uaintness or brusquerie Ws 8 los 

ee Gatiormance, and the bold seperti . 
‘orchestral color wers made the _— hal = 
‘is wise to put works of this — ne Hp 
‘the programme ere a ue 
“these concerts are su} i So) D4 ORES 
tion: xv need not be pedantic, anc 
Be Hicet'sscoring has atregacesonal venue 
even to the advanced musician. 1 he cpp 
of the strange march, given v4 a —. 
“by the deep ett garsing . 
wy the subseque arying ol 
ees oe" with unusral sere ovrot 
served to show the different eeparcms ie 
‘ofthe orchestra to much aeremene. <-> 
‘@rone. bass in the pastoral pecan sexe 
‘mient was given in the hearties munner 
PHossible. ‘Lhe little adagio wee be padey 
Lgiven by the muted strings, and oF cour 

“ple: ; The final 

$ 


on 


Mme. Basta- 


faa ience greatly. 
Sleased the audience great! bed 
“tbe ee was played with all ita appropriate 


fing, and brought the attractive work to 
a worthy conclusion. 
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twas the last number of the concert that 


sme. * Judged 

andard, it w rand interpretation of a 
BNE work Especially noteworthy was 
the dramatic power of the Berens acl 
diately preceding the trumpet ca mpi 
heralda the arrival of the governor of 6 
province, a graphic picture (in out cage 
the desperate attempt of Pizarro ‘ ged me 
life of Florestan, and the revealing of the 
heroine in her true character. ee 

Yhe trumpet calls were perfectly p aye ! 
better than I can recall ever having aa ta 
them in these concerts. They are not reed 
sically difficult,it is only the Benet) s octet 
ing required, and the distance of 3 le per 
former from the conductor, tha Liciteyh J 
them so. In fact, yaaa ay never wrote : 

iffie et passage. 
tincteAs epoch” aie an era of decadence 


in trumpet-playing and Beethoven seems to | 


" we . -\ 9° elrilea ] Oo 
have recognized this fact, for whiieh 


. ] 
. } ‘ t t moa te 


demands but little of his 


Mozart’s alterations of the obbligaéo in 


Tr Shall Sound” is at 
Handel’s “The Trumpet Shali& : 


TA ‘ } ) 
vivid proof of the statement above mace. 
y 


ifice as the playing of the | 
Untirely magnificent was the pl ying Ane | 
violins in the closimg passages Oo 


ture: one may search through America af 
vain for a body ot musiclaus which sial! 
"ive rroup of first violins. 

ica te ia cae Louis C. ELSON. 


—Mme. Tavary made an emphatic suc- 
cess as soloist at the Symphony rehearsal 
and concert last week. She looked finely 
Friday afternoon in a black gown of thin 
texture combined with pink. Thesquare-cut 

bodice wasall!l of pink under black lace. Her 
abun lant blonde hair was mostcharmingly 
dressed. In the audience, which was exceed- 
ingly demonstrative for a rehearsal, ha | 
seen in seats near the platform rs. | 
Gardner. her first appearance: Mrs. Roger 
Wolcott. Mrs. Lindall Winthrop, the Misses 

Stackpole. the Elliott W. Pratts, sg om 
Jackson, Mrs. Henry Winsor, Mrs. Nikisch, 
Mrs. G. B. Shattuck. Mrs, ©. P. Curtis. vate 
Charles Fairchild, Mrs. Templeman Cool- 
idge, Jr., and Dr. Sturgis Bigelow. 


“redeemed the programme from being un- 


al m’ pitious, 


for this was the finest of all 


Loves ropa . i" ven’s “Leonora 
“dramatic overtures— Beethoven s ‘lu 


The so-called | 


Fonmivke 


F. 
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intel are Other photographs of musicians at 
_ dome and abroad. Inthe centre of the room i 

Stands a big divan with luxurio: square pillows 
_ that instantly suggest the comfort which 


‘ aL ( : a ’ 
‘ one tS Tina cs | or ae 
cmate” atta 


Whig $ 
9 era 

‘ ve dy oi 

ry . 


Chat With the Wife of the sams nm iis ing there wien ys comes 


Symphony Leader, 


lor concert. Over in 
the tay window stands the only distinetl 


foreign feature of the room, in the form of a 
tiny spinning wheel, such as the German peas 
ant women use for spinuing flax; and which is: 
quite different from those formerly use: in this 
country for a similar purpose, ana whic. one 


nt own that 


: “occasionally sees now 1n the parlors of women. 
She Is One of Boston’s Four who would on no accou x 


Hundred. 


heir Grandmothers Ever Spun Flax! — 


There is notuin.s else loreign avout the room; . 
on the contrary, % | 


( has «a distinctly home-like” 
“and “lived-in” look, One ias barely time to. 
realize this when the door opens anit the iitule® 
Wwolan Who gives her whol 


6 house this atmos- 
“ My Aim Is to Raise the German | Phere the cheeriul, lovabl 


Lied to Its Proper Place,” 


® house-mother, en: - 
ters. One does not Wonuer at tue alNosplhere 


wien one sees her sweet, smiling face or hears 
her Kind, gentle voice; vut one does wouder at 
her English. For when Madame Nikisch came 


to Boston turee years ago she spoke it very lite 
| tle, anu to-day one 


; t ne would scarcely notice the * 
On one of Brookline’s highest hills, command- *i#t accent whieh | 


ing a magnificent view of the southern suburbs 
and the shining Come of the State House, stands 


a handsome modern house which bears on it 


modest door-plate the magic legend, * Nikisen’’? | @¢Tmau race, 


Itis the only house in Boston or i 
which can assume that title, 
owner of that name than the popular Symphon 
Orchestra conductor, 
little family. 

A ring at the door bell brings 
and the Journal representative 
through a pleasant, well- 
finely appointed library 


yond. A bright and cheery apartment it is, 
with the sun shining in through the bay win- 
dow, lighting up the sombre bookcases, 
18 bringing out into full relief the tones 
inthe good etchings and engravings on the 
walls, Near the Win'low stands an ebony 
escritoire with brass-mounted inkstand and pen 
tray, and other furnishings necessary to the 
dainty woman who writes a note in English as 
dainty and wel] cared for as herself. Onatable 


— 


ts suburbs | ing toilets, taat tue society papers refer to her, 
as there is no other | frequently, as ' 


y ‘ome high testivity. For witi 
after one has counte! his *iected manners, her cha 


& quick reply, 
is ushered , #8 Much as to her husband’ 
‘ig itea hall into tho | has Won her way straigit into tie ho 


anu morning room be- 


ingers avout her speech, » 
rather than mixes with it. : 

ersOhaily, she is’ slightly below medium | 
Stature, Wit. .rown hair and ithe frank, appeat- 
s 08, blue cyes, Wuici we finu sometimes in tae ; 


She isa young woman, ana one 
Caunot wonder, looking atiler and her charm- 


3 “quite the prettiess woman” at 
iher simpie, Ulis 
ing features and 
the 1udescrivapie fascination of her smile, sue — 
Ak CISUY LNG rival O1 any sobiety belleasu town, 
itis pro ably owing to all tiese charms, quite 
3 position, tuat sue 
ty of holies — 
Ol our best sucie.y and is welj esta vlisheu. ee 
One of Boston’s Four iMuandred. 


Amelie Nixisech was born iw Brussets, where 
‘her father was a printer anu publisher for 
many years. She was euucaied there for some 
' yeais, baving s.udied mu ic at an eariy age aud 

ulWays having ween asseciated with tue vost 

musical people, EHer tather met with reverses 

in hi» vusiness anu re;moveu to Loudon, where 
he dieu soon alter, leaving Aineli 


le al the age of 
17 to flud some ineans Oi suvporting uer motuer, 
‘inis she diu for some years vy teaching masic, 


‘going back to Germany and keeping up her 
‘stuules at the saine time as weli as she coulds 
‘bhe was a pupilatihe Leipsic Conservatory for 
a4 Uine, always working hard with votn tue 
present aid tue future ih view, : 
Alver a lew years o1 music teaching, singing 
aud studyins, a lady who was deeply intereste 


ln the dramatic proiession obtamwed & DOsltion 
lor her in light opera, anu sh 


stage, From that time her li 
Was not iong velore she 
aud after a short courtship 
when she reured irom tne 
domestic duties for Wuich gs 

“lam a trained 
proudly. he mercy 
Valls, because I understaud all kinds 
work weli, and ii they shoulu suduen 
to ieave mel couid do it all 


good cook; and as L have no reasou to 
(of tueir Jeaving, 1 am never wurried avout £ 


housebolu atfaiurs. 2 respect all la 
realiy like to do housework; put if a 
any other wor« to doshe 


Wemhen 
cannot afford to wear 


herseif out in the treadmill of dally ‘'h 
Wwork,’”’ ; 


MME. ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


enough lor a healtuy, thir 


1c is to be feared t Mme. Nikisci tet ) Pe: 
typical German ho : 


however, tor sue also 


01 ageneration back, — 
Lhe care of a house and a .feiniie xen oe 
King, earnest. io 1 ; 
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en week, ‘he We hear from the New York Tinies $ ‘the } 
: excellent’ surprising intelligence that the Boston music critics |‘ 
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highest work, of course, is the chestra played Beet oven's Bighth Symphony city. The Boston music critics would sc 
ay Py Po «tga gear san a lima d the third “Leonore” overture; and to-mor- undertake to do this thing, in view of the fac 
Ye ee 3 ) 


arcely. like the 
math ‘Lied : 
A 
i Sig. 


: ) nade, is not 
V | | t that ‘he Seidl Orchestra 
» Ger cds vow evening the Philharmonic Orchestra will they are fully aware that a mortifying defeat would |’ Symphony 

in mis estimation. 


. SJ mMpAony in F minor 
t 1. .e Seventh Symphony and the “ Coriolan” ' attend their efforts. They perhaps do not rate F ‘* Frtihlingswogen,’’ ay 

‘ mine Nikisch’s pis tad There would be no objection tothis,  Nikisch as high as he is rated in New York; re Glorification trom Wagner’s Ff 
“mouest estimate iP mbiio _for Beethoven is surely one of the best of there are various good and sufficient reasons for Herr Seidl conducted all ‘these piece; tia: 
dityoly titved do pubiic - composers—were it not tor the strange and that, all of a purely critical nature. This statement | “18 Wonted, excellence, — 3 pieces wi 
, | discreditable fact that a greater genius than of the 7'imes is just as reliable as is its other State- || in the first number, an 


| 7 the Ss ae ae 

| | Beethoven, a certain Jeobann Sebastian Bach, ment that these same critics assert that New York Wagner at the end, were eiccturate veh Rebin 
mespu continues to be shamefully neglected in our is the only city in the United States which possesses applause, Mienis tee hea. ote 

rat Ore. som poeury, music, concert-halls. A piece by Bach, who is next a first-class permanent orchestra with a thorou 


sentiment, ana 9 = to Wagner the most modern of composers, competent conductor. 
ic uo ho ho 


“Will o’ the music critics have steadily ingi _ Concerts by th . pile te 
cds of them in| would have done more than the y insisted that the Boston ¢ Boston Sy pie 

> eae ae pag Th beyond & “02700 | Wigps” and “Dance of Sylphs” from Berlioz’s Symphony Orchestra is by far the best in the coun- ve Muste Halt on Jan, 20— 

p by Praeger md f hoe magne age | “Faust,” to. introduce the sadly needed mo- iry, and is unsurpassed anywhere. The thoroughly | at Ae Wielinen ee 


teur vio a 
z has publisned & vig | gor, alement in last evening’s programme of competent conductor is quite anothe * jolinist. and p 


| rstory; but cer- | monic Society of Reims; 
mann scores of th at avery oarman -the Boston Orchestra. tainly, critical Boston does : 4 


| v0! her was 
| not cast it eyes in the | CO™Mplished. pianist had been ‘a sunit 
mposer i1as added his—olten Rea Nhe Con It was an odd programme, em ee direction of New York, in the Clara Schumann. oS eae 
er ela 44 Thes re What i sing. , re ae : certo be- there: 

butions to the jist. Lhese are Joists and an antiquated piano cen one there; especially since th 
hese are what I want the American public 10 nit included in its scheme, besides a symphony erltics drove The 
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On the contrary, the Boston | Henri Marteau, the lad wh. 
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me ee | ung man lieder rs, is not 6 reft | become 
ery cand ieee concerts aioe three ocea- | which, being one of the ee sage ed too | en ee asia AS 
1s vere, and has appeared With the SyM- | one of Beethoven’s best. tt was ply fe ; Sin bs : the lad. er, 
hony Orcuestra in New York, - Baltimore ae in a rather conservative and colorless way. ™ YerM U SIC AND DRAM A. se) & Baig 
tree” 1a. She has aiso veel heard O 99 the other hand, ff 7e etinaaiintictinmenitai i 402i, &a& . 
eee tore, wuen Mr, Nikisca couiu accom- | The “ Leonore” overture, on dm sesai | que. After three 
‘ ener in tact, she never sings except MP nad was superbly played, witb that tremendous M Ul oclety Concert, | to Paris, where | ‘ 
accompan cote ab epiaaelacat: tinal climax which we were taught to love at * Senri Marteau, the young violinist of under the famous Leon 
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the | fer sie caine t0| was given 60 d aintily that. the audience in- a Mess at yy third Seid! Society concert in 
0 She works sisted on a repetition. — | yn #cademy-of Music. J udged by | 


: hi ss ; 
he two soloists were Mr, Adamowsk, whe are ts m ge tar 18 a youth of twenty 
| layed two movements of Bruch’s first violin ee. © 18 a pupil of the famous Leonard ti x the warmest. 
sam in excellent fasbion, for which he x aris, and has won played in Paris, Londo 
again and agai. aris Conservatory. In Dresden, and always with 
Eugenia Castel- the protégé of such me Mane Pape sy ons,: Leonard 
1ild ed with applause. es Jules Massenei, During the last two| Violin which Leonard priz 
eee Sauateeti ie ian girl of only sixteen, years he has given many concerts in F his death Marteau 
6 being educated nere. PS hago BB a sggye pt ‘She isa young Italian g igor and bril- and Germany, and has be * in *Tance | fine instrument, ounod took 
Spc eh aE : I a ’ : 
See et san calldten are taugnt every- who plays with agra hin unerring, His early success ap Sante: well received. in Marteau, selecting him to p m 
ing and maue tosee everything. They fh et liancy.. Her execution 8 ° va best in his head, for he b “8 hi Se ee erne | Sublease in a piece compose 
broad and liberal Pie’ he on ad the women? showy, and dashing. She isat Se choice and without aff tated a ey | cone Se Aas Comin 
wan oes mach more iree in this country. Ln bravura pieces, which accounts for — 3 hate ectation, M. Marteau’s| entitled “Lhe 
‘any a woman who will do anyvhing f a trashy piece by Martucci for an “encore. programme was | Which Gouned 
of a trashy ent of Mendels- a bra Massenet ia 
She played the last movem but the , vura number, 
’g firat piano concerto brilliantly, 
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ane w them. Kovert Franz Las papianes % hee g der element in last evening’s programme 0 competent conductor is quite another story; but cer- | monic Society of Reine; his moe et Mapes 
‘: cee an scores of Shem, vant every German | the Boston Orchestra. av. t iain'y, critical Boston does not cast it eyes in the | Complished pianist and had ben a ee ere 
Bieocer as auded his—oiten beautiful—cou- It was an odd programme, anyway, two direction of New York, in the hope of discoverin g Clara Schumann. 
| one there; especially since the New York music 
critics drove Theodore Thomas out of that city. 
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trivu ist. ‘hese are what 1 sing. su pe gt 
Piece are what I want the American public 10 | soloists and an antiquated piano 
! orgy 


in i ; e, besides a symphony 
P Miedame Nikisch has sung the German lieder ing included in its scheme, 


; en numbers, is not : 
hony coucerts OD two or three occa | ] ed. too eee 
i ee nere, and has uppearei With the SyYM- | gyno of Beethoven’s beat. It was played, ’ 


bat, pm A] w York,- Baltimore an ‘ve and colorless way. ne Peake BM. <a 

f hile ieruis, Bho can also bee heard oiten | in a rather conser vatly the other hand YerMUSIC AND DRAMA. who haa | 

ie ivavely here, Wuen Mr, Nikisca couiu accom- | The “ Leonore” overture, on © d * 414" geidl Bociete a ad beem a pupil of Molique. 

‘pany her. In tact, she never sings except to his was superbly played, with that tremendous ociety Concert. years his parents took him to Pari 

‘accompaniment, as 10 or A cab give her the Heal climax which we were taught to love at M. Henri Marteau, the young violinist of | ene his studies under the famous Leon- 
- ‘ 8) . ; ; ‘ + sa a | r m >. 

BaW non sue lett the suae, and especially after | |. German opera. The Valse des Py iphes Reims, made his first appearance in America} boy + Apel, tte ee king to: tie 

4 irth of her two cuiiuren, her studies had to : t the audience in- | last night, at thethird Seid] Soci Le pril, 1884 (then ten years. of 

Earoppea for a time; but after she Caine tO | wag given 60 daintily tha the Brookivn Acad oclety concert in| age) he appeared for the first tinh 

Boston sue took them up agai i ew wy: sisted on a repetition. oy etl his‘ looks M . emy of Music. Judged by before an audience of 25 

ie oi sb: ° sLrUuUcLlor. : | ski . Marte: 

FE ng practicus ‘faiuhiully; and What, |. The two soloists were Mr. Adamowsl, artcau is a youth of twenty and played 


. tte tf st violi years. He igs . concerto N 9 
GLig! : wtvs r single- ments of Bruch’s first violin 5 & pupil of the famous J, rto No. 5, earning the warm : 

With her tine, sympathetic voice, and Der Sinst layed two movemen us Leonard est approba- 
— of purpose as She becomes vetier Known as pod arto in excellent fashion, for which be of Paris, and has won the first prize of the tion. He has since played in Paris, London, 


. Paris Co Vienna, Berlin; Dresd a 
n. ns » Dresden, : “a 
Destined to Be Proud of Mer | was made to get up and bow “eA Oma the Weuttoh of cea 'n addition to that he is marked suecess. On special cconslene taaeeall 
ei how she liked Aierica she ‘he other soloist, Signorina Eugen a eae iil Jeles te uch men as Charles Gounod | permitted his young pupil to haceainn co a ae 
ckiy anu pets. sig Ghildren i tame, was 000 overwhelmed with app ase. sree assenet, During the last two violin which Leonard prized highly, and upend 
y educates Sh a a young Italian girl of only sixteen, alt i as given many concerts in France his death Marteau became the possessor of this 

direc- © j r vigor and bril- § nd Germany, and has been i , fine instrument. Gounod took a @ interest” 

who plays with mascu/ine os carving His early sticccas we 1 received. | in Marteau, sel esting hidi te oies cep interest 

liancy. Uer execution 16 clear, ‘ oh his head. f ’ apparently, has not turned] obbligato in a piece compose Fexncemny aoc ae 

showy, and dashing. She is at her bes » tor he bears himself with modesty 
, 


d expressly for the 

Joan of Arc C ; o- 

and with entenary at Reims id 

einthiscountry 12 pH avura pieces, which accounts for her ohare | ae ae out affectation, ™M. Marteau’s/ @ntitlied “Ihe Visicn of In 1886, 
eo eho ee of a trashy piece by Martucci for an “encore. plece on the 


programme was a| Which Gounod dedicated toMarteau =” 
She played the last movement of owns Violin concerto by Bruch, a bravura number Massenet is writing a concerto dor sks young | 
. t tne : ve . : 3 
Wat ated in society. to brilliantly, bu 
Youlu not be toierated 1 3 | | ds hn’s firat plano concer ND ale 
are so much vetter Wu0 have some ere hey 80 P ~ sevgaled ‘her limitations—® 
Mate, li tney have 1t not, beyou 1e : glow movemen 


artist. Brahms, - Amb oth 
d great techni &. 1ms, Ambroise Thomas, Brauch. 
a , & chnical ex- Richter (undér bien. condustorship ba bak rb 
edd are t inability ® orchestra, ‘i , n London and Vienna), also | 
Mis tne ue ol ate anne met eee hard, metallic touch, and an cs paren is writ- are the only : terest in his career. In the 
Pee a latter is the only German ey om to enter into the spirit of ee display of fecessary for oy: pion obtained the firs 
na 1 : r’s steady se than pe, ; vonservato id over. | 
n one may hear her utter in an hou ten for a higher purpo these attributes Dest piece of . whelming applause from the pabiia: and Po 
e Josef Hoffman Vision de Jeanne @’Arc,”? « melodi delight of Ambroise Thomas, Masse af 
the beginning: Violin solo with ; one 


net, Dubois 
from y , es other eminent musicians on the jury, Re 

reading novels, mending the household linen and Otto Hegner bad them dk, YH hee Aronson and Major J. B, Pond have the 
and secretly wishing there were something in eet . Thig rection of Marteau’s tour in A ig 
ie beyond this and their neighbor's short. Bi | Srst appearance in this country | 
eomings. To-day they stay in their homes; they ortomorrow night at the Len 
Taae after the househoid se ieig Ponty Chet Sit ya New York, with Mr. Seidl’s tra. 
with i rature, th : aa Nal eho mag, : 
Boies "but nay ase finding new avenues for | hension. que was flaw] ced are he Will play in she public rehes sal. 
thought and outlets for their energies in some high notes never awiess. His andconcert of the New York Philbarmonie 
of the ever widening interests for their sex, se screeched, while the lower Society.  Jyarma:. ‘ko, \4¥lox.° ee 
‘hey are losing their taste for viewing their ages were marvellously PEE Ee Ma eS ce ea | 
neighbor's shortcomings in the broader per- thetic, Ag ‘@N encore he 
spective of opportunity. | 
Ar yet they are women—and pretty ones, 
ae —_——— 
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ON Raine Nikisch is, in short, a typical woman | digital dexterity: Possibly 


? +} day. <A generation or | in time, but littl 
ty ere a oanen “stayed quietly at home, | M@y come tn ; 


.” 


clear and sympa- Maio SRE ER CR SRN oR miatindlie 
played a fragment 





ae: 


r oe 
wip he hofrayss 1 ' r 


ape =e ee eer IS 
“all of Which culminated ~ 2 aggrezated excel- 
lence of a united effort. | 
The concert had for its overture Beethoven’s 
Leonore *‘No. 3.” The right chronological order 
of these important overtures would still seem to 
be an open question, but the programme-book to 
the contrary notwithstanding it would appear that 
overture No. 2 was composed in 1805 and not in 
1806 in which year n'y overture performed last 
ning was composed. | 
oveurtsneeuiee Sots which the programme does 
not contain may be found in a letter which Beet- 
hoven’s biographer, Mr. Alexander H. Thayer, 
wrote to the New York Tribune, March 5, 1888. 
It refers to Beethoven’s intention regarding the 
well-known trumpet sigual that is a popular char- 
acteristic in each of the three overtures. As the 
opera was given in 1800-6, the closing Scene was 
down in the dungeons of the prison, — When the 
aivnal is first given,” says Mr. Thayer, “it is heard 
lybtly, because all the doors and passages wt 
supposed to be closed. On repetition these ares 
open and the crowd is rushing into the val ts. 
The increased loudness of the_ trumpets shows 
Pizarro that the time to commit murder is = 
passed.” The reading of this overture ag oe 
very materially from any other that has been he te 
here. The allegro was taken at a Lempo : i 
often dragged, yet which was either hut ried or 
retarded in accordance with an exceeding!) inap- 
propriate tempo rubato. At the concert one b ee | 
from next Saturday evening Monsieut I ont 
martean, violinist, will appear; the ete th 
be Goldmark’s ‘In the Spring; and Rails 
Walde” symphony will end the concert. 


MUSIC. 


THE SYMPHONY. 


eleventh symphony concert was genial, 
Mew and nuieting in the general effect of its — 
gramme; unlike too many of the concerts thus Me 
this season, the sound and fury-kind of music, 8 g- 
nifying nothing,was conspicuous iby its absence. 
The symphony was by Haydn—in B flat major, or 
No. 12 0f the Breitkoff an Haertel penencion = 
work that even, yes and even forever, tor tha 
matter, should be admired for something mors 
than its nominal value. Its venerable age hee 
never more interesting, nor more nobly veg ate | 
and it was performed with all the fervency . - 
the most fastidious listener would have deman : 
for it. The musical world owes much to Hay rm 
He was not the mere pedagogue, not simply ; e 
purest, that flippant musical opinion has +f 
quently accredited him with being, but in ode : 
homophony and polyphony there are interloc ma 
ina rare degree certain epic and lyric elements : 
great value. Kew symphonies 80 smack ae . 
whole-heartedness of gerius and are identifie 
with such plastic ep ey rte harmonic fullness 
hony in at major. 
Mae the allegro vivace there is all the energy and 
strong youthful activity of a modern young 
athlete at his sport; and how ingenious it a is, 
especially at its transition period, no mus oe 
surelv need be told. With the second movement, 
the expression becomes deeply Servers, and bate 
e mos - |  — 
me Bate ae eymnpnony. It is deeply full Phar “PHE sTORY Is FALSE. . 
: a devout and exalted tone pervades | | 
itsetrain Yel _ Arthur Nikisch Explains the Alleged 
The minuet has the same wy! ——— Rann I teed Trouble in New York. 
us : 
pt aon gg ay admire, and with the finale Arthur Nikisch, the leader ca oe Boar 
wor es genial play of tones, but asis usually Symphony orchestra, hed oo 
sls gaee with Haydn symphonies, a deeper mean- | at his cosy home in Brook! wf ‘ae 
; is wanting. Many years will elapse before an When told the story current oe reek 
estimate of Haydn’s fame will cease to interfere | yociety circles to the effect that he and le 
ith ha at apprenndon, of, ie Santana: | age, Sa are pian staat 
0 wa aB© rivate ¢ ; 
Mian with enjoyment. ‘The eis Gad Cannon. by being shown out 


ith enjoyment. The orchestral perform- | 
age of the ask was exceedingly good in points ‘by the rear entrance, Mr. Nikisch laughed 
| and said: 


j e of the 
of tonal contrast and attention to som 
most delicate effects of light and shade, although ie Gite te dade, 
upon a fact. 


j te of 
e allegro vivace was taken at a ra ‘ 
aie that was unjust if not inartistic in its effect. ae casa aavenel SLA people a 
the concert, and when it was, over they a 


j Mozart’s 
The soloist for the Letter aria from 
‘Don Juan” and an aria from Tannhaeuser, Act ae cee ualiveys oS hepween ie 
effort of the guests to get into their stre 


II, Scene I, was Mme. Basta-Tavary. 
ith all her vocal endowments, intense 80 
a ae aber intelligence ag a ann wornevate eas’ = — eta cabot, eh 
ss ar their in 
which is by no means mediocre, Was vont li ae 3 l were well crowded. 
the Mozart aria. Her delivery | | gpace in the hal ways ' : 
successfu vaightforwardness and decision, not “One of Mr. Cannon’s butlers capouarine 
sincerity, for Mme. Tavary is eminently a sincere || pimgelf to show some of the ae mr 
artist. She is, furthermore, gifted with © SO || who were ready to take Ma king tha. 
ic ; but, para ! | 7 
pathetically musical nature; Dut, Pp py . g them of the 
crash in the front b derstood the 


always not 

may seem, her tones le hades 5 

quite true. Although Mme. Tavary sh in the front b od th 
action of the butler 


i nsively plegmatic 
ano, her vocalism was offensive!) 
in ber performance of the great aria trdm Tann actian of 
| rear door. -Che matter was at on 


‘Dich theure Halle.” 
peTbere was lively, piquant and ear-catching | TOS Saiasted ree 
ent exists be- 


of it in Georges Bizet’s suite 

lienne and it is all worked out g oxiats re 

rious kinds of imita- 

lience into a humer 
ced and won for 


and still it is founded 


with gr 
tions. 
that had not before 


the performance 0 


amount of finesse and refinement, yet all due chic, | 


Ah of 

ViaMe po hey 

~m h ao gee 
Mey 


AM 


Cpoiek 


(5% +”) WY: < n + 
metry, 


; iano Concerto No, as Cissset's Kcreees . de 

fwo movements from ‘* Damnation ie anos iy 
Violin Concerto No. 1..... a Se ae 
Overture, ‘* Leonore’’ No, 3- 


The soloists were Mr. T. 


pianist,. 


New York at this concerty 


hearted moods, 
80 rare. All of its lizhtsome humor, 


i particular was given with special charm 
Just now, when Paderewsii is claiming, 
and justly, a large Share of popular attention, 
the advent of a new candidate for pianistic 
honors, who was als) heralded as. being 
worthy of them, is a matter of considerable 
Interest and no little curiosity. Signorina 
Castellano, who is HMttle more than a chila 
in years and appearance, is navertheless an 
artl,t of more than considerable present at- 
punments and of great future possibilities, 
ier playing of the almost tritely tamlilar 
Mendelssohn concerto was ‘marked’ by a ye- 
entre ay batance remarkable in one so young, 
y hice; artistic perception, and a Charming 
fecling tor contrast, and by a technique 
which 13 ab Once masterly and unobtrusive, 
i tone is clear and brillant, yet delicate, 
i a pearly, rippling quality in the ‘scale 
eoiver wii ea Pan Joseffy. She was re- 
gra n 
penpondea ce ying cordiality. and finall 
encore. Signorina Castellano: will be heard 
eg With pleasure, and heard often, too, 
: €is Inclined to think, as both her playing 
hd artistic personality have that indefin - 
wi begs tin we call charm. 

C WoO movements trom Berlioz’s Faust.’ 
ae Will 0° the Wisps” minuet ‘and the 
: iS i Of Sylphs” were played with a rarely 
“ alled dainty precision and graceful seati- 
s by and the audience demanded a repeti- 
ton of the latter number, Mr. Adamowski, 
oe el appeared as a soloist.at these con- 
“sy we Seasons ago, is an.artist whose 
pe g 4S marked by true artistic. feeling 
pork contained force, none the les3 impres- 
| pid ecause quiet. The two tirst movements 

ruch’s romantic concerto, Which breathe 
sion and tenderness, furnished him 

which he took every 

to the evident and complete 

wiih eae of the audience, who applauded 
pe ed . prepay Mr. Adamowski’s tone is 
aoe Sweet, his execution cloan and 
pe nd his style and phrasing admirable. 
orchestra that can include in. its ranks | 


bot alone one but several 
calibre al soloists of the 
nee date poe ot Mr, Adamowski must | 


A magniticent performan ws 
: mance of 
th ae yl Overture. in which age tat: 
is Ai rings in particular was beyond all 
» brought a rarely enjoyable concert tu 


& Cl 
Nik aw At each successive concert of Mr. 


8 orchestra, 


pares tor wonder and 


* than A en 
_ x ‘ ; a > Ce 


teeeteeseseeseesers SBeOthoven 


‘Berlioz. 


Adamows 

of the first. violins. of the: srchestra.’ and 
Signorina Eugenia Castellano, a young Italian 
who appeared ior eee time in 
eethoven’s 
/mhajor symphony, * The Little Symphony,” 
Which opened the programme; is a reflex’ of 
; One Of the composer’s most joyous, happy- | 
ali the more precious because 
airy 

grace and delicacy and never failing char 
| were delightfully brought out by ar, interpre. 
| tation and rendering admirable alike inre-. - 
‘Minement and fiuesse. ‘the fairy-like allegretto 


& persistent and justifiabls | 
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ws ‘s) ae Yay : 
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» GAOL Mae Wits 


bt het eee 
: % Wrap tag " 
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ndelssohn 


Fernee Bizet: 


| Basta Tavary was the vocalist. 


| 


ness in the rendering that usually per- 
meates the efforts of the orchestra, an 
element that in the playing of the Clase 
sics amounts to nothing less than gross- 
ness, } 


Haydn and Mozart need even-'a more 


delicate touch than the fairly conser. 


| Vative rendering that was given the 
Haydn symphony on this occasion, 
Nevertheless it was enjoyable when it. 
is considered how much better it was 
than the usual offering by the orchestra . 
in the classics. The Bizet suite was. 
admirably played, Mr. Strausser giving 
the obligato for saxophone in the first 
movement, in his usuelly artistic and 
satisfying manner. The overture to 
| “Leonore,” if the allegro had not been. 
taken so rapidly, would have. been 
a performance recalling somewhat the 
suberb manner of the orchestra under 
Mr. Gericke. It is to be hoped that the. 
orchestra will keep up to this standard, ° 
if it cannot better it, under its present 
conductor. iaesticte 
Mrs. Tavary brought all the tact and 
skill of a long experience to aid her in 
her singing of her numbers. ‘here is 
always an artistic intention in this 
vocalist’s efforts, if the resuit realized is - 
not of the best, technically. She was re-. 
called after each aria. There will be no 
concert next Saturday evening, but on 
the following Saturday evening, Jan. 
21, there will be an interesting. pro- 
gramme, presenting Mr. Henri Marteau, 
a young violinist, just arrived in this 
country, who will make his debut in 
New York this week. The composition 
that he wili play at his Boston appear- 
ance is not announced. | iy 


WARREN DAVENPORT. _ 


| “sy? Arie-. 
‘sient aria from “Tannhau. | 
: ser,”’ A ct 2, Scene 1, Wagner; overture’ 
_to ““Leonore,’’ No. 3, Beethoven. Mrs, 
| : ; The 
| Playing of the orchestra’ Saturday even- 
ing, was really the best that has taken’ 
place under the present administration. 
The delightful Haydn symphony was 
rather vigorously handled, to be sure, 
and the forte passages were too loud. 
but there was not that element of coarse | 
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1 \4 all of which culminated in the aggrezated excel- NIKISCH’S RARE. ORCITES gs es TCL NS ARERR: ame 
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—— on f a united effort. Mae) ee Se ee oe bees | Me TT eR peer ae MSS 
lence 0 DRE EIS. is mt RII RE | 0 sp: BD ar alia = tei pe 


M SIC ' The nog rs Cy sa its Le teal pig ive A Model Con cert with § orto f. Pee Ey Come are: 
U) “No. 3. e rig Cc vical or . yeas AE sgh (P hey. Ar A Deo ae t .% : 
: of these important overtures would still seem to Wicss it: Opnet PApoerer Coane a i her, } Symphony Concert. 
E SYMPHONY be an open question, but the programme-book to The programme of the concert 6f the Bos- | . +© leventh concert of the Boston 
Pris hony concert was genial, the contrary notwithstanding it would appear that ton Symphony Company at Chickering’ Hall Symphony Orchestra took place at|Music 
The eleven symp ’ : 


, A - overture No. 2 was composed in 1805 and not in last night was in point of symmetry, contrast be : all Saturday evening. The prozramnre 

classic and ee Sane RE ee eee thus far. 1206 in which year the overture performed last and interest a model one. It was asfollows: Gonsisted of symphony in B-flat, Haydn 

gramme; unlik | 1 Ju 14 
an, 


s1¢ ning was composed. Beethoven | “‘Lette ‘pape ; 
this season. the sound and Rut y- BBS OF mes sig ore ee ey which the programme does ss». Mendelssohn | r Aria, from. ‘‘Don 
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SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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CARL GOLDMARK. OVERTURE in A major. 


‘In the Spring,” op 36. 
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MAX BRUCH. CONCERTO For VIOLIN, No. 1 
I. Vorspiel: Allegro moderato. 
Il. Adagio. KE flat major. 

III. Finale: Allegro energico. G major. 


, in G minor, op. 26. 
G minor. 


FRANZ LISZT. 
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EPISODE from Lenau’s “Faust.” 
Village Tavern. 
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Scene in the 
‘‘Mephisto-Waltz.”? 


Allegro vivace, quasi presto. A major. 
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CHARLES GOUNOD. 


“VISION pE JEANNE D’ARC,”’ for VIOLIN and 
ORCHESTRA. 
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SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major. ‘“‘Im Walde.”’ 
3 | | Op. 153. 
es > SN TO, A I. IN THE DAYTIME. Impressions and emotions. Allegro. 
MS OSE OOO UR F. major. 


Revery: Largo. A flat major. 


Dance of Dryads: Allegro assai. D minor 

III. At NIGHT. Silent weaving of the forest. Entrance and 
exit of the wild hunt with Dame Holle (Hulda) 

and Wotan. DAYBREAK: Allegro. F major. 


Il. AT TWwILicnut. 


SOLOIST: 


MONSIEUR HENRI MARTEAU. 
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| ‘Boston society musical circles have a new 
{dol in Henri Marteau, who is but 18 years 
‘old. It is not that the local devotees of mu- 
‘sic love “The Human Chrysanthemum” 
‘Jess, but there is a fair prospect of them 
loving the latest addition to the ranks of 


‘will be soif all signs go not astray. 
-M. Marteau made his first me Ub gi 0 
. ton audience yesterday after- 
aires He has been in this 
country about three months, and was the | and shortly afterward made a tour 0 
‘talk of Paris and London and Berlin long, 
Yong ago, but it is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of the fashionables at the Symphony | ja:ter looked upon youne Marteau as a 
rehearsal and a good many of the students | genius. Five years 2g0 Richter told Mr. 
and amateur musicians in the audience had Rudolph Aronson, who was endeavoring to | 


The slight. boyish looking youth proved a 
master indeed of the violin and swept 
everybody at once into his train of admirers, 
and when the last strains died away en- 
thusiasm broke loose. Where there is 
‘usually @ modicum of nice, polite oreven 
cordial “kid-glove applause,” there was a : 
‘burst of enthusiasm, and it was kept ud / one. of the coveted large silver medals, in 


been 12 recalls, and at the last some of the 
girls threw their corsage posies of violets at 


‘most no English as yet, but converses with 
‘much fluency in his native tongue, French, | repetition of the pronounce 


in German. | | . 
nitions Ay ea Nicida among Europe’s | of the big audience not to let the soloist 
: “ 


ali affectionately term hit 
estene the spring of 


His family was oneof wealth and posi- 


, " 
tion, and both of his parents were leading 
amateur musicians of the place. | 
Henri’s first inspiration to become a great | 
violinist came from hearing Sivori, the 
famous Paganini’s pupil, play at the Mar- 
teaus’ home when the little aspirant for 
honors was but 5 years old. Ashe grew 
older he was _given the best teachers, 
Bunz], Hubert Leonard and Garcin at the 
Paris conservatory. NAY: 
When but 10 years old he made his first 
appearance in his native city, plaving be- 
fore an audience of 2500 people. A year or 
two later he went to Beriin and Yuenne, 


at least it 


France, : 
From his first meeting with Richter, the 
famous Vienna musician and teacher, the 


secure him for an American tour, that he! 

could not come, but that he recommendéd 

overheard | 4; one pound to be a success young Henri 
but it did | Marteau, who at that time was already cre- 


not take many bars of his first number, } ating a great deal of enthusiasm. 
Bruch’s lovely cancerto, to prove that here 
was a virtuoso though almost entirely un- 


But Mr. Aronson had not heard of him, 
and through not coming at that time into 
personal contact witb the lad nothing far- 
ther was said or done in the matter. It is 
really to the manager’s pretty wife that 
America is indebted just now for its pleas- 
ure. Mrs. Aronson last summer heard M. 
Marteau play at a musicale in Paris,and was 
so charmed that she besouzht her husband 
to hear him, and that settled the matter, 

Two years ago M. Marteau won 2 first 
prize at the Paris conservatory, playing 
Vieuxtemp’s 5th concerto, the prize being 


had | itself a work of art. 
oe Massenet was the chief of the judges who 
awarded the medals, and has ever since 
been one of Henri’s warmest aamirers. So 
highly indeed does he think of his tech- 


M. Marteau is as magnetic and charming | nique and sympathy and compelling charm 


’ | asa player he is writing a violin concerto 

ratio el for him at the present time. 
At the concert last evening there was @ 
favor shown 


|M. Marteau, and a disposition on the art 


him, was | pass from their view at the couclusion of 
bis numbers. 


times to bow his acknowledgments. 


He came back numerous | 
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Ouahad “Vision de Jeanne d’Afc,” for Violin and Or. 


Raff: Sym 
ae: 158. 
r. Henri Marteau was the violinist, 


Goldmark’s overture was fine] 
the composition does not wear stellen og 
is a — ei goniality in the 
occasional hardnessin the 
though there is not a little sf 
inspiration. 
of its material. 
Liszt’s ‘‘Mephisto-Walzer” 
to us one of the best thin 
baggage; it has more 
Préludes”—which 18 
poser only in its for 
means especia]] 
Whieh ] 


Max Bruch: Concerto for Violin, No. 1, in G minor, 


' phony No. 3, in F major (‘tm Waide”), 


hg form, 
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those little passages j 
wooden wind, 

in every way adm 
ment~in which, as a 


once said, espect for 


the da 
pone morning—a 
mproves the move 
bring really no artistic shee 
3% Wotan aud Frau Holle go 
| om 4" wild hunt” all over again, after t 
brome neeed their game and denarted. Can it 
prom A ey that Raff (who once wrote a 
we pAlet on the “Wagner Question”) had got 
héradicably fixed in his inind that Wotan 


did everything at 
uts the second edi- 
would that all eon- 


least twi 


the 


than the other s 
itd 


& very in glowing a 
is half stirring final climax, and 


Ssympatketical] 

ere, if anywhere, 
really geisireich; he igs 
4nd 6xpressive without 


thusiastic, half cynical). 
Liszt shows himself as 
picturesque, suggestive 
tediousness, and seoms 
& réal inspiration. The 
vident gustoma feeling 
a able to share. For 
more than the 

s66ms to be the true Stotweyse of 
ings Saint-Saéns has done in a 


“Tm Walde” the 
it as decidedly 
l his virtues and 
any other extended 
he Pe call to mind. 
ud workmanshi 
ae Propet than the “Lenore” 
6 1tS poetic essence 
more truly human. is at once 


” element 
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Bsidé of Raff's 
has a somewhat over- 
he vulgar. not to Say the 

from which neither the 

ovement of the “Lenore” 

nd one of the most 

ery Mio Pipheton A is that, 

nly nsansp &i and stonter work. 
phere, fein all its more truly poetic Pitan 
er shock a 48 individual in accent, just as 
is aarpuaenn a characteristic of the composer 
tWhowieh @he ever wrote. The middle part 
DS Out) and coda of the first movement 


positive master-st 
successfully what n 
oSer We know of 
6 has 
the sec movement) 
pe. . the end of a 
made it so Ny 
tb en and grand, From Flotow’s overton tal 
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Nikisch’s best manner, The ‘Mephisto 
Waltz’? by Listz, is one of the live 
liest of Listz’s orchestral] tone-pictures, 
and was played with life and eolor. The 
long ’cello part was excellently done. 
tati’s “Im Walde” is full of picturesque 
and poetic beauty, and that hi hly colored 
orchestration in which Raff « elights, and 
Was a fitting ending to a thoroughly en. 


joyable programme. Next Saturday even- 


ing and Friday rehearsal Mr. Ignace 


Paderewski will be the soloist. 


Twelfth Symphony Concert. trite 
The principal feature at the symphony 


) rehearsal and concert was the introduction | 
! of a young violinist, Henri Marteau, whose | 
_ fame abroad, to judge from his perform. 

_ ances here, has been justly earned. He 15° 
would have been glad : 
of this delicate appreciation. Usually “de. 
describes one thing as well as 
ou know in advance 
; but. this 


a youth of about 19 years of age, but young | 


aS he is, he is an artist ‘to the finger tips.’’ 


He is modestin bearing and boyish in ap- 


whatitis , pearance, and his bright, smiling face In- 
Raff symphony ig ' 8tantly wins the hearts of his auditors. 


His first number, Bruch’s first concerto. 


| | for violin, immediately showed his almost. 

perfect command of the instrument, The 
opening allegro was not so smoothly bla ed. 
as has been heard before in this city, but 
this defect was evidently due to the artist’s 
nervousness, for his subsequent adagio and. 
finale were beautifully performed. 


The purity of his tones are remarkabie. 


His Jegato runs and chromatics were given 
with great rapidity and precision, ana the 
evenness of his bowing was also noticeable. 


At times, perhaps,.he lacked power; but 


¢ as | thatis buta slight fault which time will 
eee Sst | has remedy. His interpretations plainly de- 
nove his artistic and sympathetic tem ra- 
ment, and the digital ditticulties o the 
piece were skilfully surmounted by the 


re.”” his. 
oung. 
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effect. 
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r were 
mplies, is a revel of melody, broken | Berlioz’s ” Damnation of 


me al 
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novelty as well 
n her recitals. 
br, SUL ne ion TO J 
rilliant ° Spr ng” overtu 

selection. played by . Mr. 
The various moods of the 
given with due dramatic 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” waltz, as its | dience was probably th 


k’s — 
t 


ld of art. 

t pleasure to the au- 
e two extracts from 
Faust,” the minuet 


by. nd percussion in-} of the * Will-o-the-Wisps,” and the” Waltz of 
onda BN oes the dash and vim with | the Sylphs.” The latter was played in such 


which it was played imparted to it all the} q manner as 


one co é 
vowel were capitally ziyen. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Mr. Nikisch’s most interesting concert, the 


to be beyond criticism. 


loring required. ‘the long ’cello| None but words that would sound very 


_ | like flattery could be applied to the perform- 
m Walde” symphony, with its | ance of this most dainty and delicate bit of 
nd poetic orchestration, served | orchestration, _ It represents, the ayiphs, who 
ul finale to the concert. have, at Mephistopheles’ bidding, brought to 
— the sleeping Faust dreams of love and Mar- 
ee  guerite, as gliding and dancing away through 
: 2 | the air after the performance of their magic 
AMUSEMENTS. +*%,'° 4% task. The audience redemanded this fairy- 
Ds y 8 like bit, which was played so deliciously as to 
be equal in rendering to the perfection of its 

| osition. 
“Tt should be announced that a sudden and 


third of this winter’s New York series, was at- severe cold will prevent Mrs. Nikisch from ap- 


‘ing: Brooklyn ¢ 
‘tended by an audience that tested to the ut- pearing at the Br y 


oncerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this afternoon and Sat- 


“most the seuting capacity of Chickering Hall. urday evening. Mme. Basta Tavary will sing 
*A perfectly rounded and satisfactory pro- the Non midir” from “Don Giovanni, ant 
bs 


_ gramme was played, beginning with Beeth 


. ee tt *e bP] 
_ Elizabeth’s aria from Tannhiiuser. 
° Tne fourth Symphony concert of the Boston 


yen’s eighth Symphony, This is one_of .the Orchestra will take place on Thursday even- 


“symphonies that possesses the greatest con- ing, Feb. 2 . 
‘tinued charm. ‘The fifth and the seventh, 

‘with this one, make up the trinity of greatest 
“beauty among the symphonies. Thatheavenly 
‘@alm and serene majesty which;are the 
‘characteristics of tho symphony given last 
“evening were set forth in their highest power 
by Mr. Nikisch’s excellent judgment in tempt 


et 


) 


4, 
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"each movement was set seemed slower than 
most renditions that we are accustomed to, 


© and from the absolute and rigid command in 
” lich he holdshis band, The time in which 


ee 


Alenri Marteau, who has captured musi- 
cal Boston at one fell swoop, recelv ed one 
of the most noteworthy compliments that 
has been paid an artistin this city. It will 
be recalled that the Symphony orchestra is 
wont to lavish its applause on every soloist 
that plays orsings at the Saturday night 
concerts; indeed, the more indifferent the 
performance, the louder tap the bows 0! 
the leading violinists’ desks. Many and 
many a time have the men of the orchestra 


tthere can be no doubt of the good re- is 


‘suitant effect. 
e ach set of instruments, each choir, effaces it- 
if in turn, as the music demands, leaving its 
‘neighbor room to come into prominence for 
the moment. Inthis way the most exquisite 
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“of last ni 
3 ou r publ 
“Italian pianist, who, though only 16 years old, 
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“wariety of tone color and of variety in expres- 


ee ye . . , . . 
“gion are produced. Nikisch plays upon his or 
ek estra as though that were his in strument 
and he the virtuoso. 

6 least interesting and exciting part 


has played often in Italy with the largest or- 
‘chestras, and now comes to win fame in our 
‘country. Her natural gifts are of the highest. 
the seems endowed with every attribute that 


jecessary to the grandest success in her 
art, and there can be no doubt that she 
vil. bapest it. Her reception last evening 
id t 


8 


ause was undiminished after two recalls. 
€ : the dell ht of her hearers. Signorina 
no piaye 
certo, mith orchestra taking the first move- 
t anc 
Piel 
ec with anhuarv 
45 in an extraordinary measure. Her tech- 
s perfect end, Boaolutely, aerate 
>i ense strength and an une a 
Beas earvous force. Her serenity is un- the stir which young Marteau’s perform 


nd the last ata tempo which would be 


saved an artist and fanned the au ience 
into a species of enthusiasm by a pplauding. 
In short, the discriminating auditor has 
come to regard the Symphony orchestra as 
a sort of “claque,” and its applause 4s 
meaningless; but the other night, alter the 
‘masterly plaving of the Bruch concerte, 
the first violins sat quite undemons' rat ive 
and allowed the expensive audience 
ht’s concert was the début before to wear out its hands — and i ti 
e of Signorina Castellano.a young in recalling this charming youth 
who had taken it by storm, Possibly thes , 
gentlemen felt they were unequal to te 
occasion. For oncea boy of genius stood 
among their ranks, and it so surp ri sed 
them to hear the violin played in ts 
fashion they thought any applause at their 
bands—or bows—was not necessary. Silence 
is eloquent, but, as it can be interpreted in 
several ways, itis sometimes safer to make 
siens that shail indicate what is believed; 
otherwise an observer might fancy jealousy 
was the cog that held back tic wheels of 
emotion. Noincidentin tho clever seasons 
of Boston’s Symphony concerts has made 


It is remarkable, too, how 


enthusiastic encore, where the ap- 
Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 


to any pianist that was not en- 
3 HF peat: facility. ‘‘his indeed. 


on. and the union of fire and dash 


; ; cot the midst of the greatest phys- ‘ance has done, and the. spirit in which the 


1ified reserve is something rarely if violinists received it has mado it doubly 


re found ina woman pianist. As an yoteworthy. 


“La Castellano” played a presto by. 
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| ot without Strength; the strength is the 
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The Twelfth C oncert 0 f the wane Need of tees great pleasure. There 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Henri. Marteau, Violinist, Plays Lhe performance of t 


and Conquers. 


In Memoriam—Julius Eichberg, 
Violinist and Teacher, | 


seis | 


. 


Lhe program me of the t 
concert was as follows: 
Overture—“ In the Spring,” 
Concerto for violin No. 1 "G P 
Mephisto Waltz Hs Li 

ft oe ARSY WY TRSTESE SE eee 4183 
810n de Jean Violin and Orchestra, * 
(“Im Walde’’), op. 153 sora 
_ 
= x 
ghted in musical picture; 
Strange men and womer 


nder a blazing sun. He 


welfth Symphony 


Symphony No, 3 


Goldmark once deli 
of strange lands and 
that swooned alike u 
dreamed of Balkis, t 
her wild desire to 
He was an Oriental, 
Kama Soutra. He Wandered in 
third year of the reign of tho 


sat at the feast 


— of the King's palace, .« 
re white, green and b! 
7 With co as 
beet aes | and Pillars of marble; the beds were! © 
“da per Silver upon a Pavement of red and4 x 
oe ana white and black marble.’ He 
veted the beauty of Tamar, 


And so his music wa 
Dungent incense, Cal 
long-bearded men th 


armecides, 


| series, 


modesty of bearing ure adde 
he Queen of Sheba, ana! Ca! gifts and acquirements, t 


see the court of Solomon, the violinist be irresistible. 
studying devoutly tha his 


Shushan in the succeeded Charles d 
. | / e Beriot. . : 
King Ahasuerus, Cin, the pupil of Alard. lhere was War- 


é angings,igiven by the most experienc 
rds of fine linen and purple to. 20t to be learned in pri 


too, genius. 


8 full of sandal wood and ©°U!4 go fortu into the world and pb 
: ord y 
nels and nodding palm... draw all hearts unto him. 


| hg Kaff’s dire 
proper enjoyment. ‘The music directions for 


may ha | 

ae or it may have portrayed that; the “stooeas 
of the portrayal is immaterial; tie music itself, 
particularly in the tirst three movements, 
fascinates and holds the hearer, e 
64 sy 

he orchestra 

able from the beginning to the end. riers 
passages and in ensemble there was almost 


_ nothing to be desired, 


oth in beauty of con | 
| nd in perfection ot performance the concert af 
aturday evening was the finest of the present 


* 
~« & 


|The solo violinist was Henri 
¢ ri Marteau, 
story of the career of this remarkable young 
man was told at Jength in the Journal of Satur- 
day, aud there is no need ot referring to his tri- 
umphs in France, Germany and England. Be- 
vere we, have heard him. : 
artcau does not need the rare char 
pereonnsey. Pi could be older vy mobic Bess. 
1 his performance there j i : 
tho wonton hit IShoO suggestion of 


@ could conqu 
the aii of his handsome face Huer withous 


With da 
dimples; without the lmpressiun made’ ie ia 


Manly, nervous and aristocratic yp 
C | earing, 

he the Gwynplaine of Vicior Hugo, the hearer 
would not notice the carve: and eterial laugh, 
Lhe ughest o1 singers charmed thousands by the 
passion of his sons, aud the greatest Arsace w 
hi ieous to the view, x 

But when such physical attractions and such 
to Supreme musi- 
hen indeed must 


lis young Man was tortunate, it is tr 
teachers. Shere was ‘Huber. J A. 


ry 


ue, in 
zcouard, who 


Marteau has also 


in the eujoyeu the counsel of collea. 
Court. posers. Cases aud com- 


But Marteau has one thing that cannot be 


Sep ed teach 
. : . ute iesson 
Stablished conservatory. intimate 


f tradition is here 0: no avail. 
or this young man has the sacred fire of 


Destiny promised him at his birth that he 


his violin | 
Nor is he nerely an emoti | 


pl gut the languages of technique and iasti ious eas, ihe pial vine 
per ty at were courted by the breadti and he is not domiuated by an heroul 
N his notes and 1€@ hot sun struck fiercely 10! He is master of the situati 


on. He sounds 
turned them into mingled blood the entire gamut of human Passion, a 


That was the G 
and the “ oldmarik 


ng overture” is an excellent 


and amiab! 03 
6 m c , 
agreeable music. ee WhO writes pretty an 


His Pos | 4: and organist Karl August H; ohfey: 
chulz or Mueiler, I profes a Sch midtt would have seen in bin the lit,  oxérinl al 


} lvin 
tion of his advice toa pupil, hice Doe 


the inexora, prefer the Goldmark oly 
the plarce tof desert, the bird-haunted forest, 


, to 
eyed dancing gine eootul inovements of heayy-! 


His strength is neve 
' s er brutal. 
of **Sakund never Inuscularity. 


mark of the” ae of Sheba.” ‘The Gold. feminacy. 


tie does not play to the eye | 
attenlion to a difficulty, he does not call 


hearer by your ease and accura 


His virilit | 
‘iis tenderness is not ‘2 


£00uU old cantor 


en you come 
persuade the 
Cy that it is the 


a trying passage you should 


The 1 u*, simplest passage in the composition,” 


nusi ; 
seriptive ast of this Concert was largely de- 


d romautic. Spring means some- 


* 
* * 


There are excellent violinis 


ts ; | 
to any englishman or a dweller on the tOW by cuoosing it as the hom that‘honor thig 


‘aV6 nO spring in staid N 


© OL their ad 
tion. Wauuering stars of | ae 

: e\ Ol the fi | 
r to rll thy 1S @ dangerous leap from w » Ebave brightened our sky for a sich agnivude 
Companiment ie ant. vbe _realisiic music of ac- 2UUIeuce in Music Hali has 


an 


I anit 
isa cacophony of coughs. oughly Captivaced UY ua Violini oy Deen 4 thor, 


The “M rh 
J ephisto Waltz 9 


ting of a is an indecent set- 
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: St si ap- 
~parition of Martin Meliton Sarasate. oF. gut 
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@ exhaustin La gna en 1 to sh bested 
‘Mee eink ow e Was OV ane Tr 
sae eitame of its foundation. There would he 
‘ik on subjects musical, on tovics of the day. 
Vive would he teil of musicians of the past. 
beh eal would he give kind aud unostentatious 
4c, Which is now doubly precious. There 
fouid he parry jest and speak in epigram. 
his use of lish was most felicitous, One 
sctive would color a terse and witty sen- 
tad ET he. was wa master Ol sarcasm, which, 
swever, was only used in denunciation of that 


. 
+ 


tical, mean or impure, He. 
pg e@ was the 


orned pr ce and affectation. : 
mpi errr the unrecognized cesar ving, and 

que humble, and of the oppressed. 

-f ie hum ble, was never openly exposed, It 

t into his conversation aimost secrétiy and 


24 


she t he was faithful in the dis- 
eepeer fast be, wes, leithful in the dis 


wing 
_ 
€ 

7 


ne giory of the virtuoso for the enuuriug honor 


ofthe teacher. Although fatigued, he did not» 


mplain. Jnat nobie head was not bowed; 


jose piercing eyes were not dimmed, The wit 


; ras mimvle, he heart was great with Kind- 


‘oy en has left.us there seems to be less 
nde Ber enin world. and nature itself seems less 
indly,. But surely such energy, such courage, 


‘such nobili ity of life are not now ex- | " 
bs ni Benes She purity 0 | | is characterized by deiicacy, a beauty of 
ie sentiment and refinement, as well ag a 


noble and virile manner, imparting man- 


as 

**© strong soul, by what shore 

eh : ia nent thou now? kor that force 

~. Surely, has not been left vain! 
| Somewhere, surely, aiar, 
‘Jn the sounding labor-house vast. 
Of being, is Se eee’ that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm.”’’ 
PHILIP HALE. 
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yelfth concert of the Boston 
na} ty Orchestra took pace at Mu- 
all Saturday evening, with the 


scalvatite ot Mr. Henri Marteau, soloist. 


The programme was as follows: 


Overture in A major, ‘In the Ore atk. 


Concerto for violin, No. 1,in @ minor, 


| "Mephisto Waltz” ay Liszt. 


Vision de Jeanne d’ Arc,” for vio Fon 
orchestra. ----- Coes a 


Symphony No. '3, in F major. va se 
WA 1G cwscvces peg tteceseseeees i aieind | 
The event of the evening was the ap- | 

pearance here for the first time of Mr. 

Henri Marteau, a young violinist who 

has already acquired an enviable reputa- 

tion in Europe. One must speak in the 
hichest terms of this youthful player for 
he possesses allthe acquirements of the 


mature artist. His tone is broad, mie 
technique extraordipary and wonder- 


ully brilliant, his intonation remark- 
ip correct, and his repose that of the 
consummate artist. His musical tem- 
perament embraces all the _—, 
that are necessary in an mecnerice’ 
nature of the highest degree ; his playing 


iness and breadth to his interpreta- 
ver His style is finished in the Ay 
treme. He was recalled five times a ter 
Isrueh concerto, ! 
. the orchestra played much better 
than usual, and if it had nos been for 
the overblowing of the brass, the re- 
sults would have been gratifying. — , 
Next Saturday evening Mr. Pa er- 
ewski will play his concerto in A ema 
and there will be in the programme ast 
poems for orchestra by Mr. MacDowell, 


es oe let?” and 
man. entitled *‘Ham . 
our towns ’ Schumann’s 


Symphony No. 1 and the “Vorspell’ 


“Ophelia,” respectively. 


j » wil 
from Wagner’s ‘Meistersingers 


complete the programme, sc ead 
: WARREN. DAVENPORT. 
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MUSIC ef eeeey 


THE SYMPHONY. 


Carl Goldmark, Max Bruch, Franz Liszt, 
Charles Gounod and Joachim Raff were the com- 
posers represented ft the twelfth symphony 

| concert in Music Hall last evening. The overture 
was that in A major entitled “‘In the Spring,” by 
Car! Goldmark. It was the jocose fancy of the 
late Sterndale Bennett that the well known fond- 
ness of German composers for Fruhlingslieder 
or spring songs was owing to the fact that Germany 
had no springs and that their tone-pictures of this 
favorite season were more derived from the ideal-— 
ization of poets than from reality; but as has been 
well said there must_ have been a vernal season in 
Vienna when Goldmark dye oe his opus 36 or *‘In 
the Spring” overture. It seemed somewhat in- 
congruous of Mr. Nikisch to select at this season 
of the year a programme that contained two such 
works as the one by Goldmark referred to and the 
symphony **Im Walde,” by Raff. The best parts 
of the overture are with its bright and tuneful 
theme of the allegro; the contrapuntal embellish- 
ment of the antithetical theme and the attending 
imitation of the singing of birds; the broadly 
flowing and impassioned melody that soon follows 
which is complimented by 4 series of sequences 
treated in the manner of a duet between strings 
and wood-wind; and the recavitulation section 
where the scoring becomes much fuller than be- 
fore and the several subjects meet. with a wide 
variety of treatment. The “Im Walde” 
symphony by Raff was first produced here at 
4 concert given by Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra Dec. 8, 1871. The first part is true 
ln every way to the general subject of the work, 
cheerfully supporting as it does the exhilaration 
produced by the pure and aromatic air of the 
woods, and the PA life of animated nature. 
Then follows a Twilight reverie, which opens 
with somewhat vague and mysterious harmonies, 
the strings leading to the dominant seventh chord 
of A flat whereupon a recitative is given out by 
the clarinet. This theme, taken up by harps and 
Violas with flute accompaniment in sextu pleswas es- 
pecially well played. Very picturesque effects were ° 
jexcellently reproduced by the orchestra, such as © 
‘the episode in E major which follows, and where by 
many & various instrumental device there is re- 
/presented the roaring of wild beasts. This episode 
)£radually leads back to the rincipal theme sus- 
stained by solos for cello ar viola with accom- 
Paniment by muted strings. Here is a charming 
‘bit of realism reminding one of the hum of | 
myriads of insects. Towards the close ot this we 
again hear the chief theme with rhythmical pro- 
longations, during which tender strains after the | 
manner of recitative are given out by the clarinet, 
somewhat as at the beginning. The 
second movement here forms a scherzo, | 
Ulegro | assai 3-4 time, D minor, entitled the 
Dryads’ Dance. It presents reminiscences of 
endelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
lusic. With part 3 comes a *‘Night in the Forest,”’ 
te & somewhat weird melody taken in octaves |' 
r celli and contra bass, afterwards taken up by |. 


Nolas and second violins. The music now be- q 


pies agitated and indicates the approach of the |. 
unters and of Frau Holle and Wotan. The 1 
husic that follows has much of the wildness and 
ramatic character of the spectral ride in the | 
tr hore symphony. The theme of three measures | 
qeauently recurs witha different treatment each | 
mg finally suggesting the departure of the hunts- 
fn. Day now begins to break. Near the con- 


——— 


clusion: we have a return of one of the themes in 
the _— part of the “Daytime” portion of the 
wor « +3 
The soloist for the concerto by Max Bruch inG 
minor, op. 26, was Mr. Henri Marteau, who judging 
alone from his performance last evening,is evident- 
ly one of the most gifted and interesting of men. 
Performing a masterpiece the exacting demands 
of which have long been kown among Violinists, 
he was yet enabled to conceal his own impressions 
of its difficulty and to become so absorbed in his 
interpretation, that while the eye was gratified by 


the virtuosity he displayed, the ear was none the | 


less charmed. It was the performance of a young 
prodigy, it is true, but its traits were so identieal 
with what one might expect from an ex perience 
master that the accomplishment may justly be re- 
ferred to as phenomenal. The composer has 
indeed aimed in this work at accumulating all 
intricate and skilful devices of complex passage 
writing, yet the voluptuary of allthis is clothed 
with many an ingenious and gaudy device. There 
was also a rich healthful vein of sentiment in 
young Marteau’s performance which was none 
the less charmingly true to nature than 
invariably artistic. In brief, his first playing in 
this city afforded abundant proof not Only of his 
technical proficiency and his possession of a rare 
amount of artistie individuality. but alike of his 
poetic sense and his refined culture. ; 
Young Marteau was born in Reims, France, in 
1874. He made his debut in 1884 at Reims before 
an audience of nearly three thousand persons. 
Since then he has performed in Paris, London, 
Vienna, Berlin and other large cities and invari- 
ably with very much the same success that attended 
his Boston debut last evening, where everyone 
present could but have realized that all heralding 
of his European fame had been amply fulfilled, 
and the enthusiasm ot the audience was raised to 
the highest pitch. Following the concerto the 
orchestra played the Mephisto Waltz in the episode 
from Lenan’s *‘Faust,” by Franz Liszt,— which was 
time wasted upon a thoroughly bad work—after 
which Mr. Marteau again appeared and with great 
charm Interpreted with the orchestra the ‘Vision 


| de Jeanne D’Arc,” by Charles Gounod. The con- 


cert ended witha fine performance of the Raff 
symphony above quoted. 
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MUSICAL. 


a 


The Syynphony Concert. 


The programme for the concert of the Boston Sym. 


phony Orchestra,in Music Hall, last evening, was :— 
Overture, ‘‘In the Spring,’? Goldmark; Concerto for 
violin, No.1, Max Bruch; ‘Mephisto Waltz, Liszt; 
**Vision de Jeanne d’Arc,” for violin and orches ra, 


Gounod; Symphony, “Im Walde,”’ Raff. The orchestra 
was at its very best, and its work as a whole was in ad- 


| vance of any that it has hitherto vouchsafed this sea- 


son. The Gouldmark overture, in particular, was 
beautifully read and played, and a strong and 
Charactk rictic Interpretation was given of Li- z.’s bit of 
progiamme bluster. ithe teature of the concert, how: 
ever,was the first appearance here ot the violinist, Henrt 
Marteau. This young man is already entitied to a 


| place by the elide of the most eminent of contem- 


porary violinisis. He has a large and beau. 
liful tone; a style perfect In finish; elegant 
yet virile, exquisitely reflaed, and yet broad 
and manly. His technique ts brilliant and taultless, 
his bowing free, graceiui and masteriy; his intonation 
immaculately true. Fire, seli-polse, dignity, im 
menese vitality and artistic beauty of *te highest order 
delightfully characterize his playing. He 1a, taken for 
allin ail, the finest violinist who has been heard here 
in many a day. In all that he does he mani. 
fests the porn artist, and his style ia marked by 
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: obiiitan ) _ “ clusion we have a return of one of the themes in 
ig hie HRicnt MENT | MUSIC "efi the first part of the “Daytime” portion of the 
cael ai ad eae , PSO 8 br ney 


work. 
THE SYMPHONY. 
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member the beauty and the purity of the per- © elgeBia | 
fo ance of the violinist. Nan reds acknowl-| €§ The Symphony Concert. 
edge gratefuily the sound and wise instruction! mig welfth concert of the 28 +99 
Mae . ‘ an : a 
ee ion or scluma tuneral line would be Sy mphéhy Orchestra took arabe 9 
distasteiul to Julius Eichberx. lt was his cus-| gig Hall Saturday evening, wi 
toin oi an aiternoon, When he was through With ssistance ot Mr. Henri Marteau, soloist. 
the exhausting iavors of the day, to sit at ease | 4 s follows: 
the ciub, where he was ioved and respected | The programme was a: ° 


Hom the time of its foundation. There would he | Gvoertyre im A major, “In the Spring.” 
ih 


| The soloist for the concerto by Max Bruch in G 
: minor, op. 26, was Mr. Henri Marteau 

alone from his performance last eveni 

ly one of the most 

f posers r 
' concert in 


of its difficulty and 

interpretation, that 

the virtuosity he displaye 

less charmed. performance of a young 
prodigy, it is true, but its traits were so identieal 
with what one might expect from an experienced 
master that the accomplishment may justly be re- 
ferred to as phenomenal. The composer has 
indeed aimed in this work at accumulating all 
intricate and skilful devices of complex passage 
writing, yet the voluptuary of allthis is clothed 
with many an ingenious and gaudy device. There 
was also a rich healthful vein of sentiment in 
young Marteau’s performance which was none 
the less charmingly true to nature. than 
invariably artistic. In brief, his first playing In 
this city afforded abundant proof not Only of his 
technical proficiency and his possession of a rare 
amount of artistic individuality. but alike of his 
poetic sense and his refined culture. 

Young Marteau was born in Reims, France, in 
1874. He made his debut in 1884 at Reims before 
an audience of nearly three thousand persons. 
Since then he has performed in Paris, London, 
Vienna, Berlin and other large cities and invari- 
ably with very much the same success that attended 


: I: roldmark. 
cis musical, on tovios of the day. es Go 
ere would he teiloi musicians of the past | Concerto for violin, No. 1, in G minor, 


: . Max Bruch. 
oy id hegive kind aud unostentatious wees ! ‘yon 
poly which isnow doubly precious. There “Mephisto Waltz” o eee teeettee cess Liszt. 


pa ii SF i anil 
enh st and speak in eplgram. Tr de Jeanne d’ Arc,” for vi al 
-, athe OL *Baglish was most felicitous, One Vision Gounod, | 


: ‘Im | 
‘au id color a terse and witty sen- see | 
mee Ge was & master of sarcasm, which, ooo Rall | 
however, was only used in denunciation of that The event of the evening was the ap-_ 
Which-was hypocritical, mean Or impure, He for the first time of Mr. 
scorned pretence and affectation. He was the | pearance here for piiletat aha 
Merapion ot the unrecozuized deserving, and Henri Marteau, a young Vv10 ins , 
‘of tue humble, anu of the oppressed. | i | has already acquired an enviable reputa- 
| His learning was never openly exposed. It e* st speak in the 
crept into his conversation aimost secretiy and | tion in Europe. One mu = ey 
shame-faced, for great was the mouesty of the hichest terms of this youthful play “ge 
‘ p a. ire 2 S OL 16 
To the very last he was faithful in the dis- | he possesses all the postponed his 
‘charge of his duty. He had exchanged the pass- | mature artist. His tone is > aii 
ing giory of the virtuoso for the a Grau teens technique extraordinary and won . 


in. nat nobie head was not bowed; ; . oa 
ee siorcine eyes were not dimmed, ‘lhe wit ably correct, and his repose that at th 
consummate artist. His musica 


wasnimule. ‘lhe heart was great with Kind- : 

ate , elements 
oN OW that he has left us there seems to be less perament embraces all the aston’ 
music in this world, and nature itselt seems less that are necessary in an _ estheti xe 
kindly, But surely such energy, such courage, nature of the highest degree; his playing 


{ seemed somewhat in- 
congruous of Mr. Nikisch to select at this season 
of the year a programme that contained two such 
works as the one by Goldmark referred to and the 
symphony *‘Im Walde,” by Raff. The best parts 
of the overture are with its bright and tuneful 
theme of the allegro; the contrapuntal embellish- 
nent of the antithetical theme and the attending 
imitation of the singing of birds; the broadly 
flowing and impassioned melody that soon follows 
which is complimented by u series of sequences 
treated in the manner of a duet between strings 
and wood-wind; and the recavitulation section 
where the scoring becomes much fuller than be- 
fore and the several subjects meet witha wide 
Variety of treatment. The “Im Walde” | 
symphony by Raff was first produced here at 
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+1) ity of life are not now ex- ; ¢ nde + y lin 
— _is characterized by deiiexcy. a beauty 0° ie mancert Eiven , ty Theodore Thotase and | resent could but bave rate tibet erermaee 
nike sentiment and refinement, aS well ae bis orchestra Dec. 8, 1871. The first part is true of his European fame had been amply fulfilled 
**O strong soul, by what shore o abl wt nner, imparting mane | in every way to the general subject of the work, - . - ‘ 
Tarriest thou now? For that force noble and virile ma a, pe Saad, | cheerfully supporting as it does the exhilaration and the enthusiasm ot the audience was raised to 
Surely, has not been left vain! liness and breadth to his interprets ait tor . : the highest pitch. Following the concerto the 
" Somewhere, surely, aiar, leis finished in the ex- produced by the pure and aromatic air of the | orchestra played the Mephisto Waltz in the episode 
In the sounding labor-house vast tions. iis style is nnism f woods, and the joyous life of animated nature. oo eed 9 * a t- 
f being, is practiced that strength : alied five times aiter | Then follow pet Ay ; from Lenan’s Faust,” by Franz Liszt,— which was 
Of epedbs 3 DISC ce Siean,?? = treine. He was reca | hen tolows a Twilight reverie, which opens time wasted upon a thoroughly bad work—after 
appari Puitie HALE. | the Bruch concerto. Pome vith somewhat vague and mysterious harmonies, which Mr. Marteau again appeared and with great 
— The orchestra played much better | the strings leading to the dominant seventh chord 5 
' AE. oe Abigg r 
than usual, and if it had nov a a 
the overblowing of the brass, bests 
sults would have been ner, ie. 
Next Saturday evening ah “sani 
-ewski will play his concerto In «A ™ “st 
' and there will bein the bi pec 
_ poems for orchestra by Mr. Mat +” ana 
‘our townsman, entitled ° Hamle ee 
“Ophelia,” respectively. Schum 


| *193 
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| Symphony No. 1 and the one cage 
from Waegner’s ‘“‘Meistersingers 
complete the programme. oi 
WARREN DAVENPOL+: 


of A flat whereupon a recitative is given out by 
the clarinet. ‘This theme, taken up by harps and 
Violas with flute accompaniment in sextupleswases- , 


,Pecially well played. Very picturesque effects were ' 
excellently reproduced by the orchestra, such as ° 


the episodein EF major which follows, and where by | 
many a various instrumental device there is re- 
presented the roaring of wild beasts. This episode 
eradually leads back to the principal theme sus- 
tained by solos for ’cello and viola with accom- | 
Paniment by muted strings. Here is a charming 
bit of realism reminding one of the hum of 
myriads of insects. Towards the close ot this we 
again hear the chief theme with rhythmical pro- 
longations, during which tender strains after the 
manner of recitative are given out by the clarinet, | 
somewhat as _ at the beginning. The | 
second movement here forms a scherzo, | 
Mlegro assai 3-4 time, D minor, entitled the | 
Dryads Dance, It presents reminiscences of | 
fendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” | 
husic, With part 3 comes a ‘Night in tbe Forest,” 
ritha somewhat weird melody taken in octaves 
br celli and contra bass, afterwards taken up by 
nolas and second violins. The music now be- 
“ines agitated and indicates the approach of the | 
lunters and of Frau Holle and Wotan. The . 
lusie that follows has much of the wildness and | 
ramatic character of the spectral ride in the. 
enore Symphony. The theme of three measures 
yc duently recurs with a different treatment each 
line, finally suggesting the departure of the hunts- 
hen, Day now begins to break. Near the con- 


| Marteau. 


_Uful tone; ai style 


charm Interpreted with the orchestra the ‘Vision 


- de Jeanne D’Arc,” by Charles Gounod. The con- 


cert ended witha fine performance of the Raff 
symphony above quoted. 


MUSICAL. 
The Sy;inphony Concert. 

The programme for the concert of the Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra, in Music Hall, last evening, was :— 
Overture, ‘In the Spring,’? Goldmark; Concerto for 
Violin, No.1, Max Bruch; “Mephisto Waltz, Liszt; 
“Vision de Jeanne d’Arc,”’ for violin aud orches ra, 
Gounod; Symphony, *Im Walde,”’ Raff. The orchestra 
was at its very best, and its work as a whole was in ad- 
vance of any that it has hitherto vouchsafed this sea- 
son. The Guidmark overture, in particulur, was 
beautifully read and played, and a strong and 
Cbarackrictic Interpretation was given of Li: z.’s bit of 
progiamme blusicr. tbe teuture of the concert, how: 
ever,Was the first appearance here ot the violinist, Henri 
This youpg man 1s already entitied to a 
place by the elde of the most eminent of contem-. 
porary violinists. He has a large and _. Obeau. 
perfect In finish; elegant 
yet virile, exquisitely reflaed, and yet broad 
and manly. His technique ts brilliant and faultless, 
his bowing free, graceiui and masteriy; his intonation 


mmaculately true. Fire, seli-polae, dignity, Im 
mense vitality and artistic beauty of ‘ke highest order 


delightfully characterize his playing. He 1a, taken for 
allin ail, the finest violinist who has been heard here 


in maby a day. In all that he does he mani 
fests the born artist, and his style ia marked by 





an iopate aristocratic nobility that proclaims him} 


| e of the favorea of those cnil- | 
Bas of art who bave been dowered in the cradle. | 
‘His performance of the concerto was fascinating a 
veauty of its — lis airy See ae ee 
dom from a 
ing, and te have been rn Mme = Fg Saane| 
but the p | 
on en high Sermons of bce V4 oe eee 
neation a | 
: effect * sey nave playe't this concerto here peta 
bat no one has persoreed it 80 Pring A Dg ayy ar 
it so well worth the hearing, Coa i nly oh 
he audience expressed Its prise 
delight with prolopged, appiau and when the Work 
was ended, gave way to ; oy here 
etimes. His wonderful canta 
ton ore Bonne selection agele eticies 2 > ye os | 
‘plaudita that did not cease n layer came 
e times to bow his acknowledg 
is euooees was overwhelming; nd wual le more: 
deserved. 
Soaks aie Me ia already yo tone n an + ego teed 
ewill be: Sym » No. 1, 
concer for pianoforte, A-mlnor, | eecOpnelta® B aby 
ems for orchestra, )  pbhepaet 
- pianoforte solos, and Wag 
Fee et ero veriure. The soloist is Mr. Ignace J. 
metcrewak!. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


ALll, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in B flat major. op. 38. 
I. Andante un poco maestoso. B flat major. 
Allegro molto vivace. B flat major. 
Il. Larghetto. HK flat major. 
Ill. Scherzo; Molto vivace. D minor. 
Trio I. Molto piu vivace. D major. 
Trio II. Same tempo as the Scherzo. 


B flat major, 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


B flat major. 


Se ee + ee ee nme ee oe 


IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in A minor. op. 17 


I. Allegro, A minor. 
II. Romanza: Andante. 


C major. 
III. Allegro molto vivace. 


A major. 


EDWARD A. MACDOWELL. TWO POEMS for ORCHESTRA. Op. 22. 


I. HAMLET. Largamente. D minor. 


II. OPHELIA. Moderato, con tenerezza. F major. 


SOLI for PIANOFORTE. 


RICHARD WAGNER. PRELUDE to “Die Meistersinger von Nurenberg.”’ 


In very moderate movement, broad and weighty 
throughout. C major. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. IGNACE J. PADEREWSKEI. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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phony Orchestra took place at Music. 


| Ronee SE anann-symphony, the b li 
| rere a Pidaathant eh ae REY mi? 4s | "Phe Sehun i : ey ‘4 ; e. 2 
the Boston Sy | ign of wnioh are fammar 1 00,2 
, through the de ) f Mr 
i , ences through der the baton of Mr. 
P nV - | or Ta ui er . fc rmed. 
— , ing. Mr. Paderew the orchestra itably pertor 
‘Hall a tgp . 1 peng Me programme § Gericke, hee eng autunee tl oa oa 
Ski hong Sheet ithe Symphony No. aha | brass ovesblown ane: Seo eolntat un. 
ee &akunmann: concerto for piano- - the string band ¢ the inability 
‘D. Schumann, concerto :; en even time has | 
«ome Hg minor, Paderewski; tes due rasping. at ayer to accurately tune 
forte in hestra, No. 1, ‘Hamlet,’ othe tympani more distressingly ap- 
Boome ior tia.’ MacDowell; solos for -has nt than. in, the first, movement 
Ne ' 2. “6 p 9 ns alse Bril- paren ski concer.o. ; 
‘pianoforte, Nocturne and pia Meis- | of the Fag eels performance of the 
Navte, Chopin; Prelude to | TOUR er prelude finished this overlong 
Lage “ord 99 Wagner. W agner Pp iseworthy performance, 
tersinger, he great attraction of the and na prchestra was concerned. ORT 
aco! “ag % nrg everyone was the ap- as the ore WARREN DAVENPORT, 
“A pening “ot Mr. Paderewski; and ah 
‘pearance that this eminent 
+ announcement ; 
‘was the that long before the 
‘pianist would play, 


- PS 
Wav of the concert caused every Reger 
da sitting or standing room to . | 
ae edof. There is nothing new 

“pos . 


‘said of the playing of this wonderful 


rnatever he does is sure to charm the | 


1 ‘ asion was no @xcep~ | 
Bee and ‘ag gp hbgg saiatied eats ger 
: gaat erformance of ea 
iee'n iyo er eaucecte played for 
_ third time in Boston ay Page 
ey and once by Mrs. guetiray aoolioy 
roe vie composition de- 
ponds upon a happy performance of the 
‘pe ich is a dominant feat- 
a gang en On. this occasion it 
are of rsely and noisily played. more — 
i. Roularly the first movement, the im- | 
te ore thereby being given that oo | 
+ hi is coarse and crude in its ee ah 
i. ws which really is not the eT watola 
— uties were subjected to res : ae, 
are at afflicts our band, hence the 
Hanne Trvalty of the evening and 
a. nusician the mos ; 
Beato i. of the programme, ake wiehes 
‘geptation of Mr. MacDowell’s D0si- 
ce as” for orchestra. These ein dag | 
ee ns if are spontaneous and finely sc ‘i 
ced showing in every respect 
pened a of the inspired and competent rine 
‘gician. If the effect produced eh not 
‘eenointing to the listener, it a ate 
‘be laid at the door of the ss Gee was 
“to the manner in which the be eee 
‘performed, a a Note indented 
s. ann 4 regar 7 . | 
F io oben and lacking im <a" priced 
Gary contrasts of dynamics, As delin- 
“eated by the atenaete te cue ike M4 
lcaad w ub, an 
Mon sone about thirsting for ore. 
“*Opnelia,’”’ however, was ack, dang 
‘erately treated, perhaps through | 
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| Plainly 


“Mr. Paderewski was not in his happiest vein, 
His performance of the nocturne was - 


nered and artiticial: it was without postia feel- 
ing; it was almost wholly devoid of the m 


as on former occasions. 


i a morte aed thape Maen, peculiar to 
The Thirteenth Concert of| 2™, ;Nor was his playing of the w Was frank 


the Symphony Orchestra, 


* & 
The virtuoso dies with his generation, i 
| fame is a bubble, When garrulous old men: 
shake their hea is and prate of the eloquence o i; 
the jury lawyer of their vouth, or of thé beauty 
of the actress whose eyes are now dust, oro 


Hamlet and Ophelia According | the virtuoso who thrilled them, the youn aie 
to Mr. MacDowell. 


The Enthusiastic Tribute Paid to , 8 Words of humor and consolmien 


Ignace Paderewski. 


The prozramme of the thirteenth §S 
concert was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1, B flat m 
Concerto for pianoforte 
Two poems tor orchestr 
Nocturne, Op. 37 
Waltz, Op, 34, No. 1 

Prelude to * Die Meistergsin 


Mr. Paderewski was 


Mr, Paderewski Was greeted 
appeared on the stage 

| concerto he wag 
thusiasm. Reca 
& Similar scene 


temperament, 


leet 


at the concert 


its material th 
€vening the forme 
| not renewed 
| be often meaningless, 
hibiting bravura. 
at times unnecessari 
romanza seemed ramb 
® fivale not w 
&® spectacular 
VPaderewesky Playe 
but he frequently forced th 
» he pounded, and 
* 


and th 
tinsel of 


Wie: 
Mrs, } 


Lin ion 
& Of Saturday 


ll followed recall. 


after the numbers by Chopin. | charming effects, 
There was again seen the amaz 


appeared to less advantage in 


* & 
t wear well. 
t Season, the 
seemed effective. 
able impres ( 
orte part appeared to, would fain dream the d 
or merely a means of ex- 
rumentation seemed 
y noisy and raw. 
and inconsequential, 
1t the pomp and the 
theatre-piece, 
fire and brilliancy; 
6 tone, or, to speak 
without necessity, 
x & 
OwWwas first 
re L891, the 


Lhe pianof 


| the seat of the scornful. ‘The leaf falls but 
| the jorest remains.” That which is printed has 
8 chance of survival. ani the respect of the 
| Chinese for paper and type is not without foun- 
| dation. Mozart, the virinoso, is a myth; Mo- 
| Zart, the Composer, dwelis among us; we know 
his plain and lovable face; we listen eagerly to 
But who 

| Can foretell the lite of a contemporaneous com- 
| position? 

> 


x * 
Mr. MacDowell’s symphonic poems are called 
| ** Hamlet” and * Ophelia,” and they are with- 
out a textual prozramme. The hearer, when 


ymphony he knows that the music is about the Prince of 


Venmark, can imagine what he pleases. He 


may find the wickeu King therein, or Polonius; 
ajor, Op. 38.......... Schumann 
» A minor, Op. 17......Paderewski 


the gtiost may walk the Winu-swept platform: 


or Rosencrantz and Guilenstern may enter arm- 
Macbowell 


in-arm. It has been said that everyone is con- 


Chopin | vinced of his ability to play the part of Hamlet, 


When it was 


ger von Nuernberg”...Wagner | 2nd no two hearers would brobably agree con. 

ov ¥ a eee 

the pianust. 
‘« 


cerning Mr, MacDowell’s musical delineation of 
the hero. Let us rather rejoice in the musical 
_ beauty ot the pieces without entering into vai 


! n 

warmly when he § discussions conesrning the mean ing of this or 

‘ that passage, '0SGC Symphonic poems r 

. and nar the end = the not by “any means the Strongest 9) 

applauded with “a ed en- the works of MacDowell, but. how 
ere was 


full they are. of romantic beauty, of 
of passion under artistic 


: restraint, of haunting melody. With what skill 
Aud yet Mr 9 me gst are the colors prepared! ‘This man 1s a born 
Music Hall than 
of Saturday evening. 


| His concerto does no 
_Dilayed by him las 


musician. Music was not to him an acquired 

ta>te, like tomatoes or olives, He best expresses 

his thoughts in music. It is his natural means of 
, Communication with his fellows. 


Lhese poems are ‘‘ sleep-chasings,” to borrow 


much of * the phrase of Wait Whitman. Hamlet is seen 


io depth of teeling, 
ned or genuine pas- 
u the surface Op 


and the 


inte nse,”’ 


he hear- 


Lhe 


Mr. 


Saturday asin adream, from which the Sleeper wakes. 
sion was 


‘moved, excited, but not disquieted: anu he 
16 dream again, Personally, 
_ i prefer the “Ophelia;” and yet the * Hamlet’ 
}18in height of imagination the nobler work. 
When | hear such programme music as this, | 
do not hanker after conventional and rigid 
molds, into which music is poured that 
_ answers the definition of Leibnitz, viz.: ” Music 
is an occult exercise of the mind, unconsciously 
perlorming arithmetical calculations,” 
*« & 
Hearty and honest applause followed these 
. Symphonic poems, and yet theseeming triumph 
' of the evening was the temperament of Pade- 
_rewski, he individuai is nearer to the publie 
than is a work, It is the actorin “ Hamiet” that 
| provokes discussion and rivets or repels the at- 
tention. And yet the musical feature of the 
| concert of Saturday evening was thé introduc. 
| tion of the symphonic poems of Mr. Mac. 


Dowell. a 


’ x= 
The orchestra gave @ robust performance of 

the Sehumann symphony, The etfect was | 

inarred at times by tho untuneiulness of tue 
| wind instruments. The Goncert Was protracted 
| to a late hour, and many left the hall vefore the 
; Opening measure of the ™ Meistersinger ? 
’ overture. 
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he f there bad been any doubts about the 
continuation of the Paderewski craze, the 
“anbeliever who attempted to purchase 


s 


cy mre glia 

bf iv! réts for the 15th rehearsal and concert of 

th » Symphony would-have found his or ber 

" ne! sdulity sadly at fault last week. The 

‘Simple announcement made by Manager 
Nag **Al) tickets for both performances 
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® © sold,” was verified; for Music Hall was 
‘esrowded at each entertainment with an au- 


~—— 


ee 2S ~8 
< 


idience of edmiring (verhaps worshipping 
‘would be a more fitting term,) spectators, 
“who itisisted on recalling the wonderful! 
lanis several times after each number. 
‘Tt was given out that M. Paderewski had 
injured his hand before the rebearsal, but 
it he had no bad result was shown. 
- With the orchestra he played his A minor 
éoncerto for pianoforte, a work, although | 


ee 


v' pr harmony possessed sou) this charming 
more sau must rank in that category of ex- 


. 


~ At the matinee his Chopin introductions 
‘awakened great applause. But wiether it 
‘be Chopin, Liszt, Beethoven. Schubert, or 
‘any other composer. the great performer 
almost disarms criticism, and it is useless 
. ‘fort ner laud his phenomenal perform- 


"iy 


; ‘Two new poems, entitled “Hamlet” and 
“Ophelia,” written by the well-known Bos- 
bon composer, Mr. E. A. MacDowell, were 
wen by the orchestra with fine effect. 
hey evidently are companion pieces, al- 
thougl the talented writer gives no further 
‘clue to the tone pictures than that con- 
Yeyed in their titles. 
Une the “Hamlet”? number is the 


ievestion of the depressing m 


oods of the 


¢€ 


i) py yee es at ee 
hig of hn vey wlithy t 


composition, by 
estration In W 


i ore 
ww. princi 
ne: é 
shows her urftimely “taking off.’’ 
A single hearing 0 


for a proper analysis 
tion and origimality of treatment. It was 


pa one ” - | most favorably r 
Second Week of “Lio Tamer”— Urania | Cato an order of com 
‘Snore successfully tothe cultivated musician 


than to the average auditor. a 
Schmann’s stately symphony No. 1, in 


Song of Destiny.....--:- 
Columbus March and Hymn 
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conjures up shad- 
1t world. 


sad and gentle nature of the unfor. 
hown in the “Ophelia” | 
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the plaintive and tender | 
hich the strings have the | 


work. lissonants mark her mad- 
and a pathetic theme pianissimo. 


f the piece is insufficient 
of its fine orchestra- 


eceived, but it 1s of so deli- 
position that it appeals 


j d the prelude from ‘“Meis- 


Brtlat major, an 
tersinger”’ were the other orchestral selec- 


tions. ; 
This week the programme will be as. 


follows: 
Overture, Coriolanus....++- 
Skeleton in Armor, op. 2 


wee Beethoven 
_Arthur Foote 


For chorus, orchesira and quartet. 
Miss Lillian Carlismith, 


Mrs, Marie Barnard-Sinith, 
Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Clarence E. Hay. 


(First time.) 


eos comme 


Brahms | 
For chorus and orchestra. 


For chorus and orchestra, 
(First time in Boston.) 
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} ment of Schumann’ :B flat symphony, the 
introduction being made blatant to’ the: 
verge of untunefulness, and hke anything 


| JUSTIFIES THE FERVO R| but the composer who was reserved even 


| OF ADMIRERS. 


_ Music Hall Filled to Overflowing at Saturday's 
Symphony Concert, in Which the Great 
Pianist Was the Central Figure—A Unique 
Brilliancy of Harmonic Production. ~ 


frame of the plotures fer ite Pekan ine 
and Paderewski almost l ba Who -eauard 
the aisles of Music Hallto overflow ones 
e al sic overflow wi 
‘ ~ ning RopHiatlay, and the best srabaakeat 
~ ar ia not evoke a quarter of the en- 
nocturne and waits, Im @ sor cn an 
| ‘ & cer ~.n sense 1 
“toga thls nent deation; tee the euiek 
s ( heard with hi - 
akira surroundings, and in his’ own 
- he : 6 attained a greater height than 
ee 8 oups of piano solos, more fit for 
‘alin ber recitals, which have made hi 
ee programmes, eyed 
‘2 Aten rhapsodize about his work 
fervor cae Meee Such brilliancy, such 
an nt try A ravura without an attempt to 
iat i y in the foreground, deserve 
Gon teat praise, Naturally the composi- 
aoe coat a eens but © derewski has 
Bias che itted the fault ot «ubinstein and 
Tacteure py oeds uuduly prominent; on the 
mee 8 most all the real development is 
bran he orchestra while the piano re- 
chestiet eee or emphasizes the or- 
arity oughts. Nor has the composer 
Detect ee anilles’ heel of Chopin, and 
a w éakness in dealing with ‘tone- 
8, made prominent by contrast with 


Strength in the piano passages ' 


The cac " 
as ahetee the first moyement led in 
ivatasia? ‘ps a manner from thematic 
eeducelte 16 most brilliant display of 
Minbari and the final octave work was 
whee PB Britctwicnaec 8 in its power, rapiditv 
4 tha warn _" Originality is in every part 
it weerie an though the burst of festivity 
apne Wee “ike clanger and the solemn 
ag or nenene theme, in the finale 
niet Boe peabstdh ges to recall the spirit, if 
Byeavhane Stance, of Schumann’s ‘Cologne 
shnakesue cs lke refined and melancholy 
in the fous some of the orchestral touches 
coke os a’ movement, the ineffable sweet- 
burly of y Matra ay the exciting hurly- 
iia ae “a finale, and the powerful 
position ay @ work, go to make up a com- 
Bremeuk. at is likely to be more ap- 
The roy Pn each Successive hearing. 

oO beta po rere, less effective. Any piano 
Rieter cone ‘ose in effect when brought in 
"gn i fast with orchestral works, and 

8 probably this intermingling which 


| Caus : , 
| ed the two Chopin numbers to seem 


less ; 

cvs ee than usual. The works 

Walte.< of tue nocturne in G and the 
» Op. o4, No.1. The audience, how- 


ev 
“Tt, Went frantic over the playing and re- 


Cal i 
led the artist time after time, until it be- | 


Cc . 
Say on amen that he did not propose to 
the rte age The orchestral support in 

O was especially good, the en- 


semble being without flaw, the conductor | 


and musi ; 
Spirit of the ‘work, bc ha Mai 


in his happiness, and who alwa 
) | 8 avo i 
th pop One may aokiiowisian: the nied 
of triumph which is in the first movement 
of this work, for Schumann, who often 
verbs his autobiography into his music, 
ere celebrates the winning of his wife or | 
at least the happiness consequent upon it, 
but one can easily parody this outburst of - 
joy, this combination of love and spring 
and by exaggerated performanee, metamor. _ 
vnnee rejoicing into boisterousness, 
ere are passages in the first ast 
movements which call for the full pects | 
the orchestra, but it may be questioned if 
this full power means forcing the strings to 
stridency, and causing the brass players to 
blow until their cheeks crack! The trom. 
bones especially ean readily ‘take the step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous; there 
was a time when they were too restrained 
in our orchestra, but the pendulum has 
now swung too fur on the other side. — 

The larghetto, however, was finely 
plaved, and horns and ’cellos vied with 
each other in good shading and expression 
here. The scherzo, also, was taken up in 
good style, with just the right changes from 
eurnestness to airiness, Schumann here 

| gives a mood that is not easy either to de- 
fine or musically interpret: He sweeps 
from lively to severe, if not from grave to. 
gay, leaning just a little toward the darker 
| side, and portraying Pleasure as Haw- 
| thorne has personified him in the wander. 
ings of Daffydowndilly, Neither the mirth 
1 of Mozart nor the grotesqueness of Beet- 
J hoven urein this scherzo, but the picture 
1 jis not less true or artistic than these. 
Oboes, horus and especially to the solo 
fiute (in the cadenza) deserve especial men- 
tion in connection with the last move- 
ment, . ies 
‘To the American auditor the mostinterest-- 
ing part of the programme should have. 
been the two poems (Poemes Symphoniques 
in the true sense of the word) by Mace 
Dowell, entitled ‘‘Hamlet”’ and “Ophelia,” ; 
They are rather too deep to capture the - 
multitude at once, but they are rich both in ' 
ideas and scoring. The composer has made | 
of these two characters a sort of Faust and 
Marguerite, and the military tone of the 
first poem, und the tender and pathetic, yet 
simple character of the secord. remind 
strongly of the contrast of the two first : 
movements of Liszt’s ‘Faust Symphony,” ) 
especially as Ophelia, as Gretchen 
appears on tue muted violins. In- 
the portrayal ef Hamlet the warlike 
element is well contrasted with moments 
of reverie and sorrow, and in the Ophelia | 
movement there is something of forebod- | 
ing and premonition. There is fluency of | 
writing apparent in every measure, and 
though one may not find the ordinary cons 
ception offShakespeare’s pair present in the 
work, yet judged per se, the composition 19 
one of the most worthy of the recent addir 
tions to the native repertoire. It does not 
belong to the average “‘‘programme mus af 
school either, for the composer has here - 
given a subjective rather than an objective, 
work, and it is a presentation of emotio s 
rather than of events. ; ah 
With a fiery performance of the prelude” 


pe 





‘have seen by ; 
Paes re Ga qunbls to ft Sabincte Mr. MacDowell again shows. his 
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by a | may. be supposed t ave. ) 
we Ne’ mind while preparing — these 8 agg 
dac- | Apart from any detinite significance, the 
#&'| two works are’ compositions well worthy 
the name they bear. They are excellent 
1 specimens of. Mr. MacDowell’s melodious 

kaye b- tendencies, the leading themes being cloar 
few of the su and definite, as well as full of character, 
din the working out of the principal 
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a whole the concert was @ 
e cannot help. re- 
Schumann who 


a musician and his masterly ability 
irene ‘use of the modern weehestrs. ihe 
merits of the two “poems” were ful y, AD- | 
preciated by the audience and the reading | 
given them by Mr. Nikisch was most satis- 


ELSON. 
Ge 25 —— factory. 


| 
| 
i by | 
58 SO | rogramme was further enriched 
mre wee dderewstti’a contribution of sore 
L MAT FRS. _ solo selections in ‘his best mood, and mane 
MUSI _ with a splendid performance of the grea 
ie One bss th | prelude to the "Meistersingers. EET 
| Saturday even Sie 
nul, sf eapag bn md Beethoven’s overture, 


a Ae N : . 
‘The Symphony Concert, Soloist | yilh ves lions: Bastions ore 
ade Mr. Paderewski. 


quartet, with Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith, 
Miss Lillian Carllsmith, Mr. SPOTS es 
Parker and Mr. Clarence E, Hay as 50 oists§ 
| ef | Brahms’ “Song of Destiny,” for chorus 4 
“The Lion Tamer’? a Hit-Return ogee end 


“i Nordica Company—The Heinrich , gag and Hymn, 
Song Concerts—Romantic Recitals by oe 
Scharwenka — Grossmith Again— 
te Another Wagner Event—Notes. | 
, The 13th of the season’s concerts by the | 
| Boston Symphony orchestra at Music Hall, 
jast evening, made an ideal musical enter- 
‘tainment, and the immense audience 
‘present. limited in numbers only by the 
‘entire capacity of the auditorium, left no— 
doubt of the impression given by the a | 
gramme performed under the direction Of | 
Mr. ur Nikisch. 
ji Te dere nenn symphony No. 1 made 
the first attraction of the evening, and the : 
rs reading given its several movements real- : 
’ zed all their beauties in the most artistic 
| fadhion, the men of the orchestra seeming 
to enter into the spirit of the work with un- 
usual interest. 
W peallovering the symphony came the con- 
certo for pianoforte in A minor, op. 17, Dy 
‘Mr. Paderewski, with the composer as solo 
‘player. The repetition of this work, which 
had a hearing here last season, made a 
‘memorable event. of the evening. for “ 
; playing of Paderewski was superb, and left 
“nothing to be desired by the most captious 
eritic. The orchestra, which is made so 
prominent throughcut the concerto, was 
: 1eard at all’times with equal satisfaction, © 


“and the remarkable scene of enthusiasm — 
‘ ch followed the conclusion of the work 
natural. Repeated recalls were ; 
ed to by the well nigh exhausted © 
: wihfose powers of endurance seem to | 
equal his genuis as a pianist and Composer, i 
Mr, Nikise then gave @ first hearing o . 
“poems ior orchestra,” named by | 
.. MacDowell. the composer, “Haim- 
a.” No descriptions of . 


Dee ting the composition of | 


”» for chorus and orchles- 


ee ee et 
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} 
| 
| 
Armor,” op. 28, for chorus, orchestra and | 


Paine’s “Columbus | 
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The Symnphony Concert. 
| The concert by the Bo:ton Symphony Orchestra, last 
‘night, was attended by an audicnce that completely 
packed Music Ifall. Every available bit of standing 
}room was filled. The concert opened with Schumann’s 
|Symphony, No.! ‘vr which, by the way, the con. 
ductor seems iO have a_ special predilection. 
The work was given vey effectively, though 
with much exaggeration of etyle, and untuneful 
ness On the part of the wind Instruments. 
The novelty of the corcert was a work by Mr.E.A. 
McDowell; two poems for orchestra, op. 22, and en. 
titled ‘Hamlet” and “Ophelia,” respectively. We muat 
confess that we failed to understand them on a first 
bearing. The music is well put together, 1s beautifully 
Inetrumented, and Is delightful in tone color generally; 
but beyond this we do not feel competent to speak of it. 
Why Hamlet, and why Ophelia, we cannot understand. 
Ifthe frat be to describe the moods of Hamlet, the 
listener is left to discover what muodse. W hat 
the wildness, the Incoherency and the raving of the 
greater partcf the first movement indicate, baffles us. 
If this music typifies Hamlet at all, itis a Hamlet who 
would have run his sword through the King, his uncle, 
the first time he saw him a(ter having heard the story 
of the Ghost. The Ophelia movement is more lucid, and 
has a leading theme of great beanty. The work is mu- 
sicjanly from beginning to end, but it Is a pliy that it 


does not tell what it has totell moreclearlr. It was 
well played, though again the wind instruments in- | 
dulged in false intonation. There was much applause, 


and an évicent desire to call tha eomposer forward, but L 


be did not appear. The soloist was Padereweki, who. 
was welcomed with immewuse enthusiasm. He played 
his concerto in A-minor, op.17, the same work that he | 
performed last year at these concerte. That he gZave it | 
with splendid brilllancy and 
not be said. In fact, it 
sary to dwell on th, 
playing. He was 
called four times. 


is no longer neces- 

perfections of this artist's 
Wildly applauded and_eé “re. 
Lat-r in the evening he played 


TIGHT BINDING 


impressiveness need { 


alainetatt . sith. sadtahaaneeiion 


does not seem to affect them in the slightest. They, ap- 
‘plaud, and heartily. When a soloist chances io be a 
member of the orchestra, the applause is more vigorous 
than it 1s at any other time; but that should be looked at 
ina 0 app rather than a cynical light; should be 
considered as an amiable weakness, an illustration of 
loving camaraderie, a manifestation of a highly lauda.- 
ble esprit du corps. So regularly and so industriously 
do these gentlemen give the cue to the audience, in the 
shape of plaudits, that I sometimes ask myself if this 
is Among the other duties they nave contracted to per- 
form; or whether the orchestra is called upon to com- 
bine the services of players with those of a well- 
organized claque. I have sometimes thought that 
the audience might be permitted to all the ap. 
Plauding, as it may be very naturally surmised 
that it is they who are expressly privileged to 
manifest that they are well satiecfied with the 
return that has been mads tothem for their money. 
However, this is, perhaps, to consider too curiously, if 
not too harshly. Their applause, however, would be 
more valuable and more impressive if they did not 
bestow it on everybody and Cverything. Perhaps, they 
fee] themseélvcs In an awkward position before the pub 
lic, and that their motives may be misjudged if they 
do not testify their approbation cf singers, violinists, 
| and planivts in the way named. Perhaps, on the other 
hana, they entertain the opinion so largely prevailing 
amoung artists, that the public is an ass,and must be 
gulded, by authority, inthe direction of applauding 
In the proper places. For many years, have I attended 
these Symphony concerts, and I do not recall when the 
orchestra, especially the front row of Violinists of which 
I have made mention, has failed to applaud with great 
fervency, the soloist of the evening. I have seen and 
heard them evidence by their applauce, thelr pleasure, 
real or pretended, with some exceedingly poor singing, 
poor violin playing and poor piano playing. To do 
them justice, though, I must hasten to add, that I have 
always known them to give the hearticst evidence cf 


the great Chopin Nocturne in G and the Valse Brillante | ©2¢U8lasm toward one of thelr own number. Now, on 


b. the same composer. 
these works much better than he did on this occasion. 
te was evidently not in his best mood, and there were 
moments in the waltz when he was not equalto himself 


We have heard him perform 7 the strength of a!] this, and full of memories more or 


less cheering, of their course toward other soloists, I 
waa astonished, knocked off my perch, as it were, at 


Still it was Paderewski, and the audience rewarded I their conduct toward the young violinist, Henrl Mar 
him with thunders of plaudits after the nocturne, the p teau, on Saturday evening, the 2lst inst. Here was a 


orchestra giving alsotheir Stamp of approval; and after 
the waltz the applause was furious in its fervor, 
agaln encuuraxed By the o:chesira. The artist was 
recalled three times, manifeetly with the view of exact: - 
Ing @n encore; but the piano lid was closed incontinent. 
'y, and the recalls ceased. A fine appreciation of 
Wagner was shown by the exitof the larger part of the 
audience before the performance of the **Melater- 
singer” Overture which ended the concert. The pro- 
ramme for the next concert is: Overture, "Corioia.- 
us,” Beethoven; **The Skeleton in Armor,” by Arthur 
oote; Brahms’s *'Song of Destiny,” and the **Colum- 
us March and Hymn,” by John K. Paine. Mrs. Marie 
arnard Smith, Miss Lillian Carllsmith, Mr.G J. Par.: 


er, Mr. Clarence KE. Hay and the Boston Symphony 
Morus will assist. 


OYNICISMS., 


| have frequently wondered, in attending the Sym 
hony concerts In Music Hall, at the eclectic tas‘es of 
% orchestral performers, especially of the outer row 
frat Violins, which is particularly within my line of 
leon. Those gentlemen applaud the performances of 
“ery soloist who assists at the concerts. The quality 
of the performance, be it good, bad, or indifferent, 


brilliant artist, a mere boy, and yet a thorough master 
of his instrument; one who has been approved of the 
most eminent and most exacting critics of Europe; a 
genius, In fact, who plays exquisitely, artistically, per- 
fectly; who, few as are his years, is the euperior, in 
many important essentials, of any of our resident vio- 
linists who has been heard at these concerts. Curious 
to relate, the violinists who have for so long been, to all 
intents and purposes, the claque of the organization, 
forget their familiar enthusiasm on such occasions, and 
failed to applaud the gifted young artist; or applauded 
80 gingerly, 80 weakly, and with such calm perfuncteo. 
riness, as to excite the astonishmem#t of all who wit- 
nessed it. The audience showed its indepencence of 
what I charitably call the volunteer claque, by going 
into extasies over young Martean, by storming ap. 
plause at him, and recalling him again and again ina 
perfect fury of delight. What puzzles me is the conduct 
of the hitherto always prompt orchestral applaudcrs. 
Perhaps they were so overcome by the splendid talents 
Of the violinist that they were paralyzed, for the time 


| being, This, if true, would be creditable alike to their 


heads and their hearte. I wish that Mr. Knelisej, Mr. 
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well, and the difficulty of deciu- 
ing their realistic value is thereby 
greatly increased, Music is indefinite in 
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its suggestions eyen to the most imagina- | 
tive nature, and it appears only fair to as- | 


sume that Mr. MacDowell has correctly 
reproduced: the thoughts which he 
may be supposed to have had in 
mind while preparing these “poems.” 
Apart from any detinite significance, the 
two works are compositions well worthy 
the name they bear. They are excellent 
| specimens of Mr. MacDowell’s melodious 
tendencies, the leading themes being clear 
and definite, as well as full of character, 
anpdin the working out of the principal 
subjects Mr. MacDowell again shows his 
skill as a musician and his masterly ability 
inthe use of the modern orchestra. ile 
merits of the two “poems” were fully ap 
preciated by the audience and the reading 
given them by Mr. Nikisch was most satis 
factory. 


“that this is taken (at least its first score of 
notes) from an actual theme written by a 
‘mastersinger. The quick march on _ the 
woodwind was also very clearly and ac- 
-eurately played. There was, however, an 
| pecasional lack of perfect balance of parts, 
and a few of the sub-themes, which might 
have been seen bythe eye in the score, 
‘were not audible to the ear in the per- 
‘formance. As a whole the concert was & 
“successful one, but one cannot help re- 
‘gretting the swaggering Schumann who 
3 he head of the procession. 
ee nt Louis C, Exson. 


ae TO . . . 
) Mr. Paderewski’s contribution olf some 
MUSICAL MATTERS. solo selections in his best mood, and ence 

: with a splendid performance of the great 
"i. not Aa aes _ prelude to the “Meistersingers. 


‘The Symphony Concert, Soloist 
Mr. Paderewski. 


Next Saturday evening the programme | 
Beethoven’s overture, | 
“Coriolanus”’; Arthur Foote’s “Skeleton in | 


will be as follows: 
Armor,” op. 28, for chorus, orchestra and 


Miss Lillian Carllsmith, Mr. George J. 

Parker and Mr. Clarence KE, Hay as soloists, 

‘rhe Lion Tamer’’ a Hit—Return of 
the Nordica Company—The Heinrich 
Song Concerts—Romantic Recitals by 
scharwenka — Grossmith Again— | 
Another Wagner Event—Notes. 


The 13th of the season’s concerts by the — 
Boston Symphony orchestra at Music Hall, 
last evening, made an ideal musical enter- 
tainment, and the immense audience 
present. limited in numbers only by the 
entire capacity of the auditorium, left no 
doubt of the impression given by the pro-— 
gramme performed under the direction of | 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch. 

The Schumann symphony No. 1 made | 
the first attraction of the evening, and the | 
reading given its several movements real- 
ized all their beauties in the most artistic 
| fashion, the men ofthe orchestra seeming 

| to enter into the spirit of the work with un- 
- usual interest. 

Following the symphony came the con” 
certo for pianoforte in A minor, op. 17, Dy 

Mr. Paderewski, with the composer as solo 

player. The repetition of this work, which 

had a hearing here last season, made a 

memorable event of the evening, for the 

playing of Paderewski was superb, and left 
nothing to be desired by the most captious 
critic. The orchestra, which is made so 
prominent througheut the concerto, was 
heard at all times with equal satisfaction, 


d the remarkable scene of enthusiasm 
| which followed the conclusion of the work 
‘was but natural. Repeated recalls were 
' responded to by the well nigh exhausted 
artist, wHose powers of endurance seem to 
| equal his genuis as a pianist and composer, 
| r. Nikisch then gave a first, hearing of 

the two “poems tor orchestra, named by 
Mr. E, A. MacDowell. the composer, ‘“‘Ham- 
jet” and “Optelia.” No descriptions of 
| the thoughts attending the composition of 


orchestra, and J. K. Mn bt 
March and Hymn,” for chorus and orches- 
. tra. 


en ee we - 8 


> by | 
bv | 


| 


The programme was further enriched by | 


quartet, with Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith, | 


Brahms’ “Song of Destiny,” for chor and | 
Paine’s “Columbus 


| these works much better than he did on this occasion. 


; Still it was Paderewski 
;him with thunders of plaudits after the nocturne, the ¢ teau, 
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does not seem to affect them in the slightest. They a. 
plaud,and heartily. When a soloist Chances {o be a 
The Symphony Concert. member of the orchestra, the applause is more vigorous 
The coubade tering BAG Ey denkdne cirek than it 1s at any other time; but that should be looked at 
Se ee “on pe Pi iterdaanyh conch dast in a sympathetic rather than a cynical light; should be 
= po bonny eres Pons rep H piety considered as an amiable weakness, an {llustration of 
4 ae 5S vs 6 0@ loving camarader! 
y) room was “4 The concert opened with Schumann’s | ple rendre du oe Seater ce coe ee 
+ a . ‘ 8trio 
: ae Nd yt pe ne way, the con-| do these gentiemen give the cue to the audience, the 
: See ate ar de gene ohggereesns shape of plaudits, that I sometimes ask myself if this 
ee ea ee, ae gb though | is among the other duties they nave contracted to per. 
_ a a age dle ahaa’ ‘deta form; or whether the orchestra 1s called upon to com. 
€nts-/ bine the services of pla 
Shee al yers with those of . 
McDowell; two poems for orchestra, op. 22, and en-| the audience might be permitted to all “ S 
@ ap. 


c my 
titled ‘*Hamlet” and *"Ophella,” respectively. We muat plauding as it may be very natural] i 
P Y surmised 


| confess that we failed to understand them on a first 
jthat it 1 
hearing. The music is well put together, is beautifully manifest ‘ ae Pa Foy rok uae: 2 privileged to 
latipes <9 and 1s delightful in tone color generally; return that has ben | made rie Breanne ie: the 
uf beyond this we do not feel competent to speak of it we Mveey. 
. ‘| H 
| Why Hamlet, and why Ophelia, we cannot understand. eae eee gop to consider too curiously, If 
j if the first be to describe the moods of Hamlet, the m ¥ clr applause, however, would be 
listener is left to discover what muvode Wh ore valuable and more impressive if they did not 
me wildness, the Sedubdeanie eke she Feuail hs = bestow it on everybody and cverytbing. Perhaps, they 
jereater partcf the first movement indivate, baffles us. ive: themselves 1n an awkward position before the pub 


oe 


COYNICISMS., 


' have frequently wondered, in attending the Sym 
bony concerts In Music Hall, at the ecleciic tastes of 
Praeger performers, Gapecially of the outer row 
ote — which is particularly w‘thin my line of 
be . “8S gentlemen applaud the performances of 

Ty Soloist who assists at the concerts. The quality 


It this music typifies Hamlet at all, itis a Hamlet who Se ee ne ey eeaieee oat, eeenenee i a 
of the Ghost. The Ophelia movement is more lucid, and ch egy dager ag tay ighiedbert ad vas 
does not tell what 1t bas totell more clearly. It was rt eeeee pines. Hee ee ye page gac: i Aabereapsiyces 
and an évicent desire to call tha eomposer forward, but , [have made mention, has failed to applaud with great 
his concerto in A-minor, op.17, the same work that he 
real or pretended, with some exceedingly poor singing, 
not be sald. In fact, it is no longer neces- 
called four times. Lat-r in the evenin he played , Sere neewe tiem So give fyb Meanten vor 
te was evidently not in his best mood, and there were saan Ghooring, of thelr course toward ~iggedip e de 
on Saturday evening, the 2lst inst. Here was a 
again cuculraxed By the O:chestra. The artist was 
most eminent and most exacting critics of Europe; a 
Y, and the recalls ceased. A fine appreciation of 
‘lnger” overture which ended the concert. The pro. Seine, seat nut Sengntials, Of Guy Of OGt resident Vie- 
oote; B 2 8: : 
rahms’s ‘Song of Destiny,” and the **Colum- intents and purposes, the claque of the organization, 
er, Mr. Clarence E. Hay and the Boston Symphony 
n 80 gingerly, 80 weakly, and with such calm perfuncte. 
what I charitably call the volunteer claque, by going 
perfect fury of delight. What puzzles me is the conduct 
¥ Of the violinist that they were paralyzed, for the tim 
the performance, be it good, bad, or indifferent, : 


would have run his sword through the King, his uncle, adores tonic their approbation cf singers, violinists, 
the first time he saw him after having heard the story 4 “ts in the way named. Perhaps, on the other 
baa a leading theme of great beanty. The work ia mu- cee Oo ap the public is an ass,and must be 
siclanly from beginning to end, but it 13 a pity thatit oy Suthority, In the direction of applauding 
well played, though again the wind instruments in. these Symphony concerts, and I do not recal] when the 
dulged in false intonation. There was much applause, Orchestra, especially the front row of Violinists of which 
he did not appear. The soloist was Paderewerki 
was welcomed with immeuse enthusiasm. He ne Bh fervency, the soloist of the evening. I have seen and 
heard them evidence by their a 
performed jast year at these concerte. That he gave it . Ppiauce, thelr pleasure, 
with splendid brilllancy and impressiveness need 1 
not be sald poor violin playing and poor piano playing. To do 
y to Gwell on th. perfections of this artist’a them justice, though, I m 
playing. He was wildly applauded and “pas =e ust hastes to add, that I have 
the reat Chopin Nocturne in G and the Valse Brillante | CoMuslasm toward one of their own numter. Now, on 
vo Je Same composer. We have heard him perform 7 the strength of a!l this, and full of memories more or 
moments in the waltz when he was not equalto himself was astonished, knocked off my perch, as it were, at 
», andthe audience rewarded | their conduct towara the young violinist, Henrl Mar 
orchestra giving alsotheir Stampofa ral; i } 
ssa é approval; and after 
the waltz the applause was furious in its fervor, brilliant artist, a mere boy, and yet a thorough master 
: Of his instrument; one wh 
jecalled three times, manifestly with the view of exact: : i yee ae eeeeeeed Of tag 
ng an encore; but the piano lid was closed incontinent- 
Wagner was ab Rb yea genius, in fact, who plays exquisitely, artistically, per- 
sbown by the exitof the larger part of the | fectly; who, few as 
sudience before the performance of the "Eitelatans 4 nla 1505 pleat cg ny 
sue.” ie soe SBe next concert ie: Overture, "Corioia. ’ linists who has been heard at these concerts. Curious 
» veethoven; The Skeleton in Armor,” vy Arthur | to relate, the violinists who have for 80 long been, to all 
us March and Hymn,” by John K. Paine. Mrs. Marie 
arnard Smith, Miss Lillian Carllsmith, Mr.@ J. hia forget their famillar enthusiasm on such occasions, and 
‘horus will assist. failed to applaud the gifted young artist; or applauded 
‘eee eeeeeeeeereeeeeeeereeeeneeeneeeseneseneteneenstntenannsmnnnsnenntaneemensteeeenenne = 
— riness, as to excite the astoniehmewt of all who wit- | 
nessed it. The audience showed its indepencence of | 
Into extasies over young Marteau, by storming ap. 
plause at him, and recalling him again and again ina 
of the hitherto always prompt orchestral applaudcrs,. 
Perhaps they were so overcome by the splendid talents 
being, This, if true, would be creditable alike to their 
heads and their hearte. I wish that Mr. Kneisej, Mr. 
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customary vigor. It would have left no cause for disap: | gay pat apa pe PADEREWSKI AT THE SYMPHONY CON. / harrow a field for his thoughts,” and he announe 
| proving comments on the part of the audience, and fOr | en nn ne eanena in. tt 4) Taal parca a ? CERT. y Pritios inven of Applying himself to orchestral 
a ae eer TS ee ree ee ai ae | er to m 
, uncomplimentnary eS Ne ee i ot ~The per ratio 1 Was simply overwhelming. a The Symphony concerts continue their succegg- | practice, The B flat is eh. sonata vg 
violinist who was notof their number; a y |” Pad aki’s A-minor concerto more than’ ful course and while varying as regards interest, © '" bis new and large field. Years befane ae 


of German artists to those of French origin; about) 4,4)45 its own with repeated hearings, To us [ invariably attract large audiences. The concert Soreee th “preted sos of law and ne 
d nthe professions of law and music h 
T » he 


clannishness, ungeverosity, small mindedness and other || 44,4 glow romanza and the finale are the stron. last evening had its unusual attraction in the ap- / wrote to Wieck, his fo I 
» his rmer planoforte teacher, 


disagreeable things. Alas! the artistic nature Is hard gest movements in it; there is doubtiess much 
agony | Ghat is admirable in the first Allegro, but, com- peatance ne Paderewski, the pianist whose © #94 future father-in-law: ‘I detest theory -pure 
CHATTERER. | jared with the movements that follow it, it ing sown concerto in A minor was qa %94 simple as you know, and I h 
) seems to show the difference between good and pte os a. highest order. been living very quietly, improvi dg 
} , y itself considered also the programme was of 2 £904 deal, but not playing much from notes. "i 


a. y¥ ; an . rous work and inspiration of genius. The 
re: yf ANU ARY 3 é i 1893 vigorou p strong interest, containing as it did the “Spring have begun many a symphony, but finished noth- | 
—- | ¢ —_—_———— 


Bis Adamowsk! and Mr. Roth had applaudgd with their, 
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poetic sensibility of the romanza, the musical Symphony” by Schumann and the two new poems , ing and every now and then have managed to edge | 
C | 


ae | beauty of its theme and development, have that & by MacDowell; but there are few amateurs indeed | 10 8 Schubert waltz between Roman law and ong 


ee | : poignancy of appeal that only a genuine who could not be drawn toa conc | pandects, ete.” : 
n TH EAT RES AND CONCERTS. afiatus can give; no amount of sincerity reputation as Paderewski’s and to “ a Mh sxmpboric ya pete Gn eer eel cy 
ea : | of feeling or musical constructive skill place phrase. limiting it, of course, to the musical | {9 public at Schneeberg in 1833 ‘Schur al a 
oN ‘usic Hall: ,Boston Symphony Orchestra. | can give it when unkindled by tho divine -~ es — city, ‘everybody was there” last even- for Clara Wieck was the idubative aiken iat ave 
© The programme of the thirteenth Symphony | spark. The spirited dash of the last Allegm Bt On pra interest and enthusiasm pre- | t® persistent work in mastering the science of 

am : molto vivace, and the. noble emotional impres- allied, One does not care to rob the alphabet | Music and in overcoming his youthful detestation | 


Se dart, sic Hall last Saturday - 

Meets — pa gta me ic Ha siveness of its second theme show the same it 2 phe <' he oe do justice to an artist like | Of theory. This earliest of the four symphonies | 

“Schumann: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Opus 38, | spired power, ifin another phase. That the @ ee. oenius and ste rw] n the glare of his qualities} W48 first performed at Leipzig, Mendelsshon con- 

_Paderewski:_ (ecerto for Pianoforte, in- A minor. | gonstruction and workmanship are strong and Bong then only tindin fe tf ae point of defect, preelvig. on March 31, 1841, having been composed 

oo eDo batt Tero Poems for Orchestra; “Hamlet” skilful throughout only ones to ee pap b ficiencies as have Seam " oan gets pomnmine hee 8 oe yp res: oar Neem he wrote | 

ana <3 » : rewski playe ; a ho | 

tanto foe Jebepgl Opus 22. | this ideas oan ee = seth 3 ‘et There his pianoforte recitals in this city, such an analysis | 204 my circumstances are different tree, wie as 

"Chopin: Nocturne in G major, Opus 37, No. 2. | and bow the are held will afford the pessimist the satisfaction of know.4 Were. The time since you last heard mh etd 

Bee rh velss Briliante in A-flat major, Opus 34, || was 2 he age + ye anne 4iclle ing ot oP most enthusiastic things a critic can | passed in happiness and work I pd hay: ~m 

ae >! See 4: |} one’s breath an 16 hear 1 ay of Paderewski’s performances will scarcely, | to hear my sym ' or you 

Wag er: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger. von be quick. Never has Bag eg pew oe ae anita ve op a such as place: the Herformancet F and others sian ney it had Sains 
ionally ¢ nobility o an artist’s effort | favorable reception as [ 

iled one totheir ap #upon a higher plane than its scholastic or theo- | had since Beethoven.” The title, “Spring Bee 


ie MAY Ignace J. Paderewski was the pianist. self more wncon 
- Agilorious concert, if two hours long! The || Chopin pieces almost recone i 
“magnificent opening of the Schumann symplo- || pearance on a aymphony concert eT adil ee oraetones, oe Al listened to Paderew- ony,’ is Schumann’s own. In the volume of 
“ny was given as it deserved, and the passage || so exquisitely were they played. But o ot aveling we nance of his concerto in A Minor last etters (“Robert Schumann’s Briefe neue Folge,” | 
where the same theme returns in the same slow ewski’s playing of these things we have wat wu truest. rarest saad ge regen tbat, possessing the | D€W series, Brestkotf and Haertel. Leipzig) the 
tempo in the middle of the first movement, in- before. The enthusiasm of the vast audien art, Paderewski is in "ths Dest an tokens. Gams om reper of it occurs. “Fancy,” he Bays, ‘‘a 
stead of seeming like something ofa falling cor was unbounded, eaetteven, ‘Ul most interesting and teusteriy Se Secontevall fae Mi “A 4 sin Nalhitlon hia a ee Phony, too!” 
spe : har dimmed at 1 OF Hinton ; ; recor e fact that its 
on ‘oe babel “Faqually brilliantly done was the '| ture to “Coriolan,” opus 62; Arthur Foote, “"8 Bloncert one fede te pe hoon of ne eta, Vie origiual teas for ce eee remnn Ot epriog was 
Thorn and trumpet fanfare near the end of the | Skeleton in Armonr.” for choru’, quartet an! Hhics ass genius. The whole wank at coacaere . ¢ hin ly if ok for an inscription on a portrait | 
Mmovement. These ate effects after Mr. Ni- | orchestra, opus 28; Brabms, “Song of Destiny: Miant spirit aud concentrates attention “be t soon sym shor Me vf foows the first two. bars of the | 
kisch’s own heart, and he makes themstand | for chorusand orchestra, opus 54; shapes oa piano-forte and orchestra in about as ‘pereat in | castone a. be a BB gy) 5 Pe bod eo hy oc- 
“out in almost’ unexampled splendor. The | lumbus March atid Hymn,” for chores a rill nsemble as one would care to hear. That the poet, in remembrance, from Robert "Soh rae 
‘whole symphony was admirably read and | chestra. Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith, h oe Cr work of any composer who bas not been dead for Leipzig, 1842.” : chumann, 
played, albeit we bave heard the slow move- an Carlismith, Mr. George J, eb Ria sah, fs the lata peare or more is the offspring of genius “Schumann,” writes Wasielanski,‘‘conceived and 
“ment done with greater delicacy, and with | Clarence EB. Hay will sing the solo parts. neone sth pi y pla that & contempora- treated the symphouic form in a peculiar spirit 
"something more of smoothness of tone. ota cm TIGKETS LEFT. ie diMcatete rt anna dispored to admit; but it based on the study of masterpieces especially | 
_ Mr. MacDowoell’s Hamlet” and “Ophelia” do whe antiiment pale on: record Was made in sentant to the verdict that ap seers can be a dis- | nape of Beethoven. The ideas are thoroughly 
“not throw much more licht upon what this im- | di ‘ of the tickets for the rehearsal isone of the genuine creations iat tee As | =" a them ti tee ne eae 
| mensely talented, but enigmatic, - iba oi agra e Boston Symphony equally true of the Chopin and Saint Seene, ans | pressed la, the old cetablished ‘an They seldom 
“cian strives after in his compositions—uniess and Tuesday of this certos, with which works it ma . ey seldom 
“cian: strivs : : SC wep: y not improperly reveal the arbitrary enormities ex | 
trees voce nese asd naioe eee at ae bet ae Wn kr eae as ee ee 
emotional express ‘ . i. ime ) und in it. It is also a work 
“glie “Ophelia” there are some moments of ap- || PIAS. hearsal on Friday there were hentai, 4 wwitt rich musical conceptions, the sie teskiniede themed ae eees pats wet verily 
he yr balcony ch w i . ; ve 
ta in the OPE a8 recognized-when it was per- | the concert included Paderewski’s shemniag ber 


“proach to recognizable musical form and cohe- }' 450 or more sea ; BO bag 
, d about 300 admiss ormed here before. Its workmansbip alone pro- _formances of the nocturne in G major and waltz 
in A flat major by Chopin; the two poems for or- 


“rence; but for the most part these two poems | 25 cents each, an ook just 3¢ lai 

“pound vory like mere rambling preluding, like | tickets at the § ime pric™ velba Maptcr othe re i and learning, combined with a 
minutes to se se. certonly the i. yin Pk eke for the interests of the virtu- | ehestra referred to; op. 22, py MacD 

1d these were } sulded the pen of its author. ‘the overture to Wag ners “Melatersinger.”” The 


“tho first tentative stage in the growth of @ | “hoy the Saturday night con 
“musical purpose. Or shall we say that they | aqmission tickets are sold, ai The performance of th 
; € work by Paderewski poems by MacDowell will rank with the most in- 


The next programme is: 
. 


and concert of th 
orchestra on. Mondav 


week. The soloist is to be Paderewski the 


“sound like the musical accompaniment to some | disposed of in just 11 minutes. | yin for as emi i fefvi 
/s0U : . kets of any Kl nently beautiful an ¢ 
unex] ressed poetic thought, or to an aoe PP Nabe re 2 arformances left at the box ere was freedom within einem ney ooo _ teresting specimens of the composer’s genius that 
“dramatic action? There is no little beauty office xical though it may seem. stric have yet been heard here. The concert was by 
“them, much visor, with penne . EG Pe ES ee mw onagh while throughout both commpellah and far too long, lasting until after ten o’clock. i 
no but of musical mean- anist, the tw —_——————- ) 
one in them, and of | ktly natural Mtn tie 6 edhe ape ll the ; Arthur Nikisch, on the occasion of the fif: 
e there can be none at | kor, skill and mastery also of the whole-souled | “eth anniversary of the New York Phil 
incoherent happenings | ‘Ml superbly educated musician. | harmonic. Society last week, save a not ble 
do not seem in- | be symphony given last evening seems to haye | instance of his friendship for the pro ssa 
sherent dreamer, | tetecatbarag > outcome of the happiest period of | With which he is associated in his ad aa 
Pe istened to deh n’s life. The obstacles to the composer’s | home by taking the initiative in sen 
ae on lence, and m bene ith Clara Nieck had been overcome, | floral offering to the Philharmanics | the: 
‘pean outline of Hitical aie high inne asa musician and | Boston Symphony orchestra. i ee 
ge ec Shuma or ty. riting to Dorn in 1839, es etshstieeieeneeteesie at ae 
nn complains of the pianoforte as ‘‘too 
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_Adamowski and Mr. Roth had applaudgd with their he more delicace pas-_ eee - 
: cause for disap- | 88868, DUC WILA’ BUPETDs t0neo <i PADEREWSKI AT i 1 
catomary vigor It would nave ef xo case ‘or ast. [ERTS Eituaatonger place and wite postive. OnE, PHONY COM: [Bis nteutions of aoghine tian be atinoatoe 
| ° use 

“uncomplimentnary remarks about jealousy of another | Ty enormous effectiveness in the final climax. Wh Gemnhon ’ writing inorder to make up for he pdhetorad al 
; The peroration was simply overwhelming. | ymphony concerts continue their success. _ practice, The B fl ~ ais want of 

violinist who was notof their number; about the enmity ; ; , Pe . S- at is the first published ereat 
; | Paderewski’s A-minor concerto more than ful course and while varying as regards j - in his new and large field ~~ pick ipsa 
of German artists to those of French origin; about, 4 ()4, its own with repeated hearings, To us tdvorinvlbdibitaes Javue ‘auidi nterest,  tudent at Teltatheie cod seaks before when a 
clannishness, ungeverosity, small mindedness and other | 46 slow romanza and the finale are the stron- ~ lences. The concert between the reer» Sot ‘ sd oe a a 
sic, he 


steansecable things. AdbG! 100 artistic nature 1s hard | arae mnovetmanteii iti tare 1s Soubtiees maa fF inet ere her its unusual attraction in the ap- / wrote to Wieck, his former Planoforte teae 
Se eaiimeened. | that is admirable in the first Allegro, but, com- pearance of Ignace Paderewski, the pianist whose ‘and future father-in-law: “J debaat Shooter ienes 


pared with the movements that follow it, it : biog of nie own concerto in A minor was qa 20d simple as you know, and [ 
seems to show the difference between goodand ff treat of the highest order. been living very quiet! i pave 
- aad ineniratt f 1m" | _By itself considered also the programme was of 2 8904 deal, but not playi 1 y, improvising 
vigorous work and Inspiration of gonlus. as strong interest, containing as it did the “8 have begun m Pay .ox much from notes. I 
poetic sensibility of the romanza, the musical — Symphony” by Schumann and the tw pring ine Bay any a symphony, but finished noth- 
beauty of ita theme and development, have that j O new poems , :"> every now and then have managed to edge 


by MacDowell; but there are few amat i in a Sch raltz 
"1 , . ; ateurs indeed a Schubert waltz between Rom: | 
| poignancy of appeal that only a genuine en khoman law and the 


' who could not be drawn toa conce 
saan rt b - pandects, ete.” 
y aflatus can give; no amount of ' sincerity J reputation as Paderewski’s andto use a . symphonic form cea ae Seag ote ty the | 
of feeling or musical constructive skill st in G minor was played | 
Music Hail: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the thirteenth Symphony 


CHATTERER. 


* JANUARY 30. 1893 
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| place phrase. limiting it, of course, to the yd I 
‘ . musica] | 18 public at Schneeberg in 1833, Se 7 
elite.tn thle city, everybody was there” last even- ‘ig Clara Wieck was the adeasive olan ies oh | 
ng est and enthusiasm pre- | £0 persistent work in masterin | 
vailed. One does not care to rob the alphabet | Music and in overcoming his canta! Pte. Bed | 


ean give it when unkindled by tho divine 
spark. The spirited dash of the last Allegro 
molto vivace, and the noble emotional impres- 
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eoncert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening, was as follows: 
Schumann: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Opus 38, 
Paderewski: Concerto for Pianoforte, in. A minor, 


pus 17. a 
MacDowell: Iwo Poems for Orchestra; ‘Hamlet 
and “Ophelia,” Opus 22. 


Pianoforte solos— | 
Chopin: Nocturne in G major, pas 37, No. 2. 
, Valse Brillante in A-fla 


NO 1. ~ee 
Wagner: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nirn- 
er > 99 


| 
| 


tnajor, Opus 34, | 
} 


Mr, Ignace J. Paderewski was the pianist. 

A giorious concert, if two hours lonz! The 
magnificent opening of the Schumann sym nlo- 
ny was given as it deserved, and the passage | 
where the same theme returns in the same slow | 

_ tempo in the middle of the first movement, in- 
| stead of seeming like something ofa falling off, 
'asit usually does, sounded even stronger and 
more heroic. Equally brilliantly done was the 
horn and trumpet fanfare near the end of the 
movement. These are effects after Mr. Ni- 
kisch’s own heart, and he makes them stand 
out in almost unexampled splendor. The 
whole symphony was admirably read and 
played, albeit we have beard the slow move- 
ment done with greater delicacy, and with 
something more of smoothness of tone. 
Mr. MacDowell’s Hamlet” and “Ophelia” do 
not throw much more light upon what this im- | 
 mensely talented, but enigmatic, young musi- 
cian. strives after in his compositions—unless 
his aitn be to combine beauty of tonae-color with 
emotional expressiveness, and nothing else. In 
the “Ophelia” there are some moments of ap- 
proach to recognizable musical form and cohe- 
rence; but for the most part these two poems 
sound very like mere ram bling preluding, like 
the first tentative stage in the growth of a 
musical purpose. ‘Or shall we say that they 
sound like the musical accompaniment to some 
unexpressed poetic thought, or to an unseen 
dramatic action? There is no little beauty in 
them, much vigor, with perhaps a lean- 
ing toward tho fantastic; but of musical mean- 
ing we can find next to none in them, and of 
definite poetic meaning there c 


| pearance on a symphony concert 


| siveness of its second theme show the same in- 


spired power, if in another phase. That the 


| gonstruction and workmanship are strong and 


skilful throughout only adds to the efficacy of 
this power. And how Paderewski played it! 
and how the orchestra accompanied it! There 
was 2 momentin the romanza where one held 
one’s breath and the heart thumped double 
quick. Never has the great pianist shown him 
self more unconditionally great! The two 


Chopin pieces almost reconciled one to their ap- 
programme- 


But of Pader 
ave spoken 
t audience 


so exquisitely were they played. 
ewski’s playing of these things we h 
before. The enthusiasm of the vas 
was unbounded. 

The next programme is: 
ture to “Coriolan,” opus 62; Arth 
Skeleton in Armour,” for choru’, quartet ant 
orchestra, opus 28; Brahms, “Song of Destiny, 
for chorusand orchestra, opus 54; 
lumbus March and Hymn, 


Beethoven, ove: 
ur Foote, “The 


an Carlismith, Mr, George J, : 
Clarence E. Hay will sine the solo parts. 


NO TICKETS LEFT. 

The quickest sale on record was mace In 
disposing of the tickets for the rehearsal 
and concert of the boston Symphony 

‘ Mnag . ae nis 

orchestra on Mondav and Tuesday of thts 

| 4 , Bano . ) 7 

week. Tne soloist 1s to be Pader 

| ylanist. — ; ia ade = 

| ; For the rehearsal on Friday ent Y 

450 or more seats in the upper Yer ion 

95 cents each, and about 30) apibag 
tickets at the S:me price. it took Just 

minutes to sell these. | the 

For the Saturday nigh ; 
admission tickets are sold, @ 
disposed of in just 11 minutes. | Kind for 

There are no tickets 0 any she aoe 
either of these performances left at the 


OTCC ee 


AVY ski Loe 


. 57°'f, . iw 
whit concert on! on 


and the: 


—a 
—_— ———— 


| 


an be none at | 


all. They are like the incoherent happenings | 


“in a dream, which, to be sure, do not scem in- 
‘coherent for the time being to the dreamer, 
Perhaps this music ought to be listened to 
when one is in a state of half somnolence, and 
the mindis not occupied with the outline of 


things. by 


- The great “Meistersinger” prelude was erand- 
Vy given, perhaps with a little blurring of mu- 


Paine, “Co 
” for chorus and oF 


chestra. Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith, Miss Lilli 
Parker and Mr. 


from A to Z in order to do justice to an artist like |°f theory. This earliest of the four symphonies 


Paderewski. 
as a genius and searching for some point of defect 
P » 


and then only @finding to a limited extent such de- but shortly before. 


ficiencies as have been admitted i i 

cien | n connection wi 
his pianoforte recitals in this city, such an onahvole 
will afford the pessimist the satisfaction of know. 
lng that the most enthusiastic things a critic can 


‘ ». 3? 
say Of Paderewski’s performances wil] scarcely | 


equa! the enthusiasm of such as place the 
spiritual nobility of an artist’s effort 
upon a higher plane than its scholastic or theo- 
retical excellence. As we listened to Paderew-— 
ski’s performance of his concerto in A Minor last 
evening we were impressed that, possessing the 
truest. rarest and most charming tokens of his 
art, Paderewski is in the- best sense one of the 
most interesting and masterly tone-poets that the 
Musical world has known. In_ his piano-rorte 
concert one finds an epitome of his characteris- 
lics as a genius. The whole work displays abun- 
dant spirit aud concentrates attention between 
plano-forte and orchestra in about as perfect an 
ensemble as One would care to hear. That the 
Pichi ot t Meemp tecipe who has not been dead for 
ay re years or more is the offspring of genius 
. 1e last thing in the world that & contempora- 
Jeous wise-acres will feel disposed to admit; but it 
a to understand how there can be a dis- 
= ane “y the verdict that this A Minor concerto 
* ee ie the genuine Creations in mu-ic, As 
serene ee of the Chopin and Saint Saens con- 
* se Pigicery works it may not improperly 
ie cons ared, but very rare traces of borrowed 
venne cane be found in it. It is also a work 
the. a Rk Tich musical conceptions, the 
alee — Was recognized when it was per- 
ra thar cee Its workmanship alone pro- 
pemiaie 8 uw y and learning, combined with a 
be * e us regard for the interests of the virtu- 

7 1a e guided the pen of its author. 
¥ ‘au of the work by Paderewski 
+t eg BE ensgint and satisfying. In it 
ica} - Medes om within Strictness and, para- 
Sedo wae it May seem, strictness within 
» While throughout both composer and 


a is > y 
Ris caruran in one, had their say ina per- . 
‘ly natural and candid manner, and with all the - 


por Skill and mastery also of the whole-souled 
, uperbly educated musician. 

ay Seen ziven last evening seems to haye 
tthe da ne outcome of the happiest period of 
Nerina with The obstacles to the composer’s 
ad he had w are Nieck had been overcome, 
deitien sto al igh position asa musician and 
— iesltage rity. Writing to Dorn in 1839, 

4nn complains of the pianoforte as ‘too 


Looking in the glare of his qualities | 


was first performed at Leipzig, Mende] 
% v, ssh On— 
' ducting, on March 31, 1841. having beot-obileheed 


A few weeks before he wrote | 


, toa friend: “I have now a household of my own | 


and my circumstances are different f 

r rom what t 
were. The time since you last heard from me +H 
re in huppiness and work. 
Oo hear my symphony. How ha r§ 
performance! ¢ EB ae Bead a 


I wished for you | 


I and others also, for it had such a | 


favorable reception as I think no symphonv has | 


had since Beethoven.” 
sthars'(* 4 Zenmann’s own. In 

ers (‘Robert Schumann’s Briefe n ” 
new series, Brestkoff and Maeree Lelpate? ete 
first mention of it occurs. “Fancy,” he says ‘a 
Whole symphony and a ‘Spring’ symphony, too!” 
Schumann has also put on record the fact that its 
connection with the bursting season of spring was 
his ori;inal idea; for an inscription on a portrait 


of himself which follows the first two bars of the | 


| Symphony reads: “Beginning of a symphon 
~ } oc- 
cette bya poses of Adoif Bottrer’s. To the 
, in remembrance, from “rt Schum; 
Leipzig, 1842.” Robert Schumann, 


**Schumann,” writes Wasielanski,‘‘conceived and 


treated the symphouic form in a_ peculiar spiri 

based on the study of masterpieces sapeclaiie 
those of Beethoven. The ideas are thoroughly 
'Schumannic; and higher artistic value is placed 
upon them from the fact that these ideas are ex- 
teow y Bib ne ae established form. They seldom 

eveal the arbitrary enormities e; 
in his earlier works.” ee ee 


The symphony for the most part was roughl 
and carelessly played. The remaining evento of 
the concert included Paderewski’s charming per- 

formances of the nocturne in G major and waltz 
in A flat major by Chopin; the two poems for or- 
'chestra referred to; op. 22, py MacDowell, and 
the overture to Wagner’s ‘‘Meistersinger.” ; The 
poems by MacDowell will rank with the most in- 
teresting specimens of the composer’s genius that 
have yet been heard here. The concert was by 
far too long, lasting until after ten o’clock. j 


_Arthur Nikisch, on the occasion of tha fif- | 
tieth anniversary of the New York Phil. 
harmonic Society last week, gave a notable 
instance of his friendship for the profession 
with which he is associated in his adopted 
home, by taking the initiative in sending a 
floral offering to the Philharmanics from the 
Boston Symphony orchestra. : a 


ee 
oe 
re ee 
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The title, ‘Spring Sym- | 
the volume of | 


| 


| 
| 
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Boston Music Hall 


SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor., 


ALY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, AT 8 le i 


PROGRAMME. 


LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to ‘Coriolan,” in C minor, op. 62. 


ARTHUR FOOTE. “THE SKELETON IN ARMOR.” Ballad for 


CHORUS, QUARTET, and ORCHESTRA, op. 28. 
Couducted by the Composer. 


(First time in Boston. ) 
MRS. MARIE BARNARD-SMITH, 
MISS LILLIAN CARLS/IITH, 
MR. GEORGE J. PARKER, 
MR. CLARENCE E. HAY. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. “A SONG OF DESTINY.” for CHORUS and 


ORCHESTRA, op. 54. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE. “COLUMBUS MARCH AND HYMN.,”’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CHORUS. 


er see sesessesenstiasesnestesstieesiseadiasseeneey 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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“tra that played last wee 
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i his life, wit 


Mi 


- New York, F 


Cannon and Nikisch, 


‘ 
* 


| been spoiled by havi 


mn Which Our Own Nikisch 


Ye Figures. 
cor" 


t row of 
eh. 2.—The funuies 

| ‘ing on between Harry 
Fee eed Nikt: te Boston Svmphouy 
eader of the orches- 
k at Harry Can- 


: 


Orchestra leader, also | 


PA FUNNY ROW, | 


‘ 
‘ 

i 

' 


| ri 1 cert. 


is a litile 


a a aus 
Harry Cunno New York, who inay have 


‘pated chappie of 


h lots of money to spend. 


Nikisch the br 
 ‘plona adden 
) to him on th 
Orchestra being hired to giv 


been very rud 


: ‘ . . ee 
Bere nOON  cnire’ ig the stumbling block. 
st 'ose or gain when he 


The word “hire” 


ti 
What does an ar sale pet Ratan” 


is hired to play gang et that Nikisch gains 


, tale cham- 
cold supper and s ok 
his pric’ ane r himselfand musicians. 


Harry Cannon c 
' pacne thrown in fo 
; Nikischc : 
“pit 3 nla pou 
nition, hot oyster 
galore, freshiy opened and p 


ng had a good time ail 


n n the 
te accuses Canno ; 
ng e and arbi- 
vr: en , 
vecasion of Nikisclh’s | 
ea performance | 


sial recog- 
aims that he gains socia cog 
Na : lette and ‘‘tizz’ 


oured into gob- 


cae Nikisch and his men were ad- 


- Moreover, 
“mitted by f nes * 

d he claims 
have been opened for them. 


Always in Good Form. 


~The quarrel is a very pretty one all 


act b Harry Cannon may have 
: iied. he has not. been found lacking 
Sige dine ; puises which amateurs 


However muc 


| | ner im 
“in those generars Hapt's 
Eten show to prafessionals. 
As a sculptor 0 
' Cannon pc 
ov 
Has over ant agi 
‘gional talent to assist a 


| t. 
| me worse yay se somewhat famous sym- 

s society and talented | 
ever heard a word of | 


’ 
’ 


| ov one of the 
; 5 atoms of luxuriou 
professionals have I 
 disagreeme 
_professivna 


door of the Cannon house, 
res she front door oniy should 


fF no mean fame, Harrv 
ined a studio uptown and 
er again called in profes- | 
t the exhibitions of | 


the 
gs to the standing of 
a ie the graceful seated pose of 


r society. the that Harry Cannon and his 


jt canno 
“pretty wife have 


“great an artist. 


intentionally slurred so 


, 
- 


It was chorus night at the Symphony : 


concert on Saturday, and by nu means so 
artistic an occasion (as far ag performance 
goes) as when the orchestra is heard un- 
aided. The body of vocalists gathered as 
an auxiliary to,the instrumental forces is 
by ho means on a par with them. Ina 
city which possesses an Apollo Club, a 
Cecilia, ora Handel and Haydn Society, 
this is a great shortcoming, and one that 
must become speedily palpable to the gen- 
eral public, no matter cow Omnivorous 
that many-headed monster may he. This 
criticism may be tempered at once with the 
Statement that the chorus Sang much 
better on this occasion than when 
it appeared in the ninth symphony. 


But it may sing much better Still, and not ! 


be the peer of the organizations mentioned 
above, or of the orchestra which is its yoke 
fellow. The American coinposer has be- 
come epidemic this week, and in two days 
Paine, Chadwick and Foote have been 
heard in new works. Foote’s “Skeleton in 
Armor” was the longest work on the pro- 
gramme on Saturday. It was a cruel] thing 
to place this cantata between a warlike 
seethuven overture and a most dignified 
Brahms cantata. Under these circum- 
Stances the Viking became a verv re- 
Spectabie, even pious, individual, rather 
addicted to religious tones, a much better 
party than most of the oid Norseinen, but 
scarcely the one depicted by Longfellow. 
Mr. Foote with all his great ability (and be 
‘S One of the most skiliul of American coim- 
Posers) seems utterly deficient in dramatie 
power, and therefore one finds him habitu- 
aily choosing the most dramatic subjects 
lor his musical Setting. He has never suc- 
ceeded in grasping the direct power and 
BiLONS contrasts of Longfellow’s poetry, of- 
ten as he has had recourse to this fount of 
inspiration. To give the sentiments of the 
Viking (which at once suggest a solo for 
baritone or tenor robusto) to a chorus and 


qQuartette for interpretation, avoiding 
solos altogether, was inartistic. Let 


the composer study Bruch’s “Frithjof’’ 
with its sombre baritone work if he desires 
to see howa Nierse subject can be graphi- 
cally Presented, or let him refer to George 
4 Whiting’s “Tale of the Viking”’ if he 
desires to see a stronger presentation of 
this very Subject. Yet one must praise the 
fluency of Writing amid al! the disappoint- 
ment entailed by the mistakes alluded to, 
aud the renetitions (caused by contrapuntal 
linitations) which marred the setting of 

[he Wreck of the Hesperus” are but 
Seldom apparent here. The orchestral pre- 


| lude was Striking, but the setting of the 
Stanza beginning 


But when I older grew, joining a corsair’s 

Was as Suggestive of a “Y.M.C.A.” as of a 
Corsair’s crew.” The love enisode, on tke 

other hand, was beautiful in a high degree, 
aithough Perhaps alittle too pastoral. In 
aoe part the tender harmonies, the tasteful 
comin ee and the melodic themes, 
Rati we to make anuinber that will live. 
“tirely ineffective was the succeeding 

scene of Hildebrand’s banquet hall, Here 
hardin eee Well have expected a flavor of 
ne music, a burst of harps, something 
n to the rhapsodical character which 


uch has given in thé banquet in “Ody 

sus”; there was nothing of this, nor was: 
there anything of northern revelry, there 
was only a degree of trumpet-blowing, and 
after these fanfares some use of the battery 
of percussive instruments that was con- 
ventionalamidst all its neise. 

It would be mere repetition to follow the 
rest of the work in detail: the well-written 
and meaningless music is continued to the 
veryend. One muy except the Andantino 
Grazioso at the words “Three weeks we 
westward bore,’’ which is certainly grace- 
ful; but at the very close, as if to empha- 
size the undramatic character of it all, there 
1s not an iota of difference between the 
lines ‘‘Skoal! tothe Northland! Skoal!” and 
“Thus the tale ended.’ The performance 
may not have done full justice to the 
work, for the balance between -chorus and 
orchestra was poor, and there was many a 
blur to condone. The solo quartetie, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith, Miss 
Carlsmith, Mr. Geo. J. Parker, and Mr. 
Hay, was the redeeming feature of the ex- 
ecution of the work. 

Brahms’ “Song of Destiny” began well. 
The dignified prelude was well played, 
But from the entrance of the vocal parts 
there was much inequality, and much 
seemed spasmodic in uw work where this 
was the unpardonable sin. It may be 
doubted whether the choras ought, in its 
present state, to undertake such ambitious 
work. The postlude was not so well given 
by the orchestra as the prelude had been. 
Before speaking of the final number of the 
prograinme, tribute must be paid to the ex. 
cellent orchestral execution in the “Corio- 
lanus’’ overture; the Beethoven work has 
seldom has a better perfermance. The 
reading was broad and Inassive, yet quite 
free from exaggeration. 

Prof. Paine’s ‘‘Columbus March and 
Hymn,” an artistic outcome of the Chicago 
fair, closed the concert. It was not well 


. 


' 


| 


performed, but here at least one may _ 


acquit the chorus of all blame; they sang 
with heroic effort, but they were numer- 
ically too weak to cope with a work that 


was intended fora vast festival occasion, 


As wellexamine the head of Bartholdi’s - 
Statue of Libertyin the rooms of the Bos- 
ton Art Club with a hope of getting its 
true effect, as expect to judge of such a 
workin the surroundings and with the 
forces of asymphony concert. One cannot 
help thinking of the march which our last 
international exhibition brought fortn, 
and drawing a parallel between the 
two. Paine’s composition is a worthier 
one than Wagner’s;: it is clearer, 
and works to a better climax. The eleimnent 
of bombast may be detected in both, but 
that is permissible, almost to be demanded, 
in such music of national self-gloritication. 
Peace and prosperity are rarely the parents 
of a national anthem, and those who hoped 
for a better successor to that English drink- 
ing-song, “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
were disappointed, The beginning of the 
march was military enough, and presented 


trumpet fanfares galore, and as much | 
“Turkish Music’’ (bass-drum, cymbals, and | 


other percussion) as would fill the vast | 


Chicago auditorium, and it more than filled 
Music Hall, The two themes ofthe work are 
well -contrasted and broadly treated, 


; 
7 


always with a view to heavy effects, for the | 


Western occasion would not permit of deli- 





tony. 

ad is, in the opinion of the writer, 
Gecidedly higher than if the composer had 
culminated with one of our national tunes. | 
The lofty theme of the chorus reminds of | 
that subject with which the composer cul- | 
minated his secoud symphony, and like 
that majestic theme it is in 32 rhythm. 
Words and music form justthe right key- 
stone to the arch, and whilesuch a work 
can never makeits due impressionin the 
‘calm atmosphere of Music Hall, it has 
formed a worthy prelude to one of the most 
important of American events. 

| Louis C. Eson. 


SYMPHONY AND SONG 


New Works by Arthur Foote 

~ and Prof, Paine. 

The programme for the rehearsal and con- | 
cert of the Symphony orchestra was made 


particularily attractive by Mr. Nikisch, who 
intreduced two numbers, new to this city, | 


both of which were written by prominent | .stistactory performance. 


Ww 


high rank as a chorus composition, 
4 


orchestra di thou: 
the brass contingent showed unfamiliarity 


with the author’s style of leading. 


Smith, Miss Carlsmith and Messrs. 


and Hay. 
ceived, and that his ) ition Zav 
great pleasure to the large audience pho 
shown by the liberal applause at the Close 
of its rendition. 


ig AW 
. Foote has written a work which may 


a Yr. 
| eg sony as artistic and musical; musical 
in 


the sense of continued harmonious forms 
hich are not over-elaborated or intricate. 
The text of the poem is beautifully illus. | 


trated by the orchestral as weil as the vocal | 
setting, and the instruments are used as a 
background and seldom appearing prormi- 


nently. excepting inthe dramatic portions 
of the work. 


The allezro, "Scarce had I put to Sea,” is 


a charmingly breezy bit of writing, and the | 
descriptive, ‘Death Without Quarter,” 4 
| broadly scored for both contingents of the) 
performers. | 


In the closing quartet there is a dainty | 


theme for strings and fiutes, and the vocal 
‘partis alsoatine example of sympathetic 
writing. 


The composition must inevitably take 
or to 
iven the principal work. The 


yis 
hat hod very wellas a whole, although 


/ were well sung by Mrs. 
The solo roles . es 
Foote was cordially re- 


Mr. ( 
fine composition gave 


’s*Sone of Destiny” was iven a 
Brahm's ‘sone The running 


resident musicians. The concert consisted . accompaniments by the orchestra, with the 


of Beethgv | 
Foote’s “Skeleton in Armor,’’ for the first | 
time, Brahms’ “Song of Destiny,” and John 
K. Paine’s Columbus march and hymn for 
the first time here. 


-. | lumbus 
The Beethoven overture is one of this | ems, 


| the Columbian exhl- 


master’s grandest works, being full of dra- 


en’s overture, Coriolan,’’ Arthur | peprus singing 1m unison, was very 
played. 


smoothly 


The last number 


upon the programms 
| Was aS 
| Knowles Paine’s Co- 


-rof. ohn 


and 
for 


march 
written 


matic effects and furious orchestration. |) pition, and played for 


Short and melodic phrases are repeated by 

the different instruments to be suddenly | 
interrupted by astorm of brasses, It has) 
been called ‘an overture in a new form,” | 
because of Beethoven’s departure from the | 
accepted canons of overture compositions. | 

The orchestra, especially the strings, | 
viayed the number grandly. The phrase | 
variations illustrated the homogeneity of | 
team work of the different instruments, the | 
— es being given with precision and 
un © , 

Mr. Arthur Foote’s musical setting of 
Lengfellow’s ‘Skeleton in Armor” was 
given by the orches- | 

tra, Boston Symphony | 
chorus, and the solv- 
ists, Mrs. Barnard- 
Smith, Miss Lillian 
Carlsmith.Mr.George 
J. Parker and Mr. 
Clarence E. Hay, Mr. 
Foote conducting. 
‘ After a short and 
San, sombre orchestral 
AWeae introduction thecho- 
NNS| rus takes up the line, 
“Speak, Speak! Thou 
| Fearful Guest,” | 
‘MR. ARTHUR FooTE. which is the keynote | 
as it were, to Mr. Foote’s introductory | 


music. The spirit then changes to the) 
heroic style, and in this allegro the chorus 
‘sang with splendid resuits. 

In gentler strain the qaartet then fol- 


at the close and leading up to the 


the first time in this 
city. The text is also 

Prof. Paine, and 
the work is scored 
for the full modern 
orchestra, 

The style of com- 
position is, of course, 
martial. and it ad- 
mits of heavy and 
sustained effects by 
the brasses and instruments of per 

‘wo themes are given to the 4 
in the march, which are WOrke As 
with stentorian modulations, agent ers | 

The chances for lights and shades ae be | 
work of this nature are so few that Ms aan | 
forced to view the piece from 4 ave | 
rather than from an artistic standpoin® any | 

Prof. Paine has scored the march _idectind | 
and with but little of the blatant ete | 


PROF. JOHN B&B. PAINE, | 


cussion. 


when the style of the Prod te or 
idered, awdry OF | 
commonplace ; the themes are develones | 
harmoniously and clearly, and here tof. : 
many passages which thrill he pa ey 
especially when that auditor 1s an- meniy : 
It was given without tne orczan. Oi 
noticeable omience in this case, 4 
artet and chorus. : n 
Pho wocal work was spirited and. ~ | 
ally accejitable; although the ¥ Teste 
‘the instruments was sufficient, to rs 
efforts of the singers in many 1ns al fop.17 
"The next programme, to_be givel | 
and 15, tae 
nietta in E major, op. 55, first me nor 
Saens, concerto for pianoforte mn se aOr. 
Beethoven, symphony, No. 7.3 
soloist, Mr. Georze M. Nowell. 


The heroics are i 


is as follows: Suint- 


Thieriot, sympne On their part to 
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Music Rall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the fourteenth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Halli last Saturday 
“seni was as follows: SP ey ae 
eethoven: Overture to “Coriolan.”’ Gdns ¢ 
Foote: ‘The Skeleton in Fein Batied tor chorus, 
pus 


quartet and orchestra. / 
Song of Destiny,” for chorus and orches- 


eo gee 
ra. Opus 64, 
Paine: “Columbus.” 
and orchestra. 
The Boston Symphony Chorus assisted, and Mrs. 


Marie Barnard-Smith. ‘Miss Lillian Carlsmith, Mr. 


43 "Fe 
burn, ded arker and Mr. Clarence E. Hay Sang the 


These concerts in which a chorus sits round 
the orchestra are not the ones in which the | 
orchestra sounds best. After three or four ex- 
periments, one is even in doubt whether they 
pay musically. The idea of having a chorus 
regularly associated with a Symphony orches- 
tra is by no means new: in certain conditions 
it is an excellent one. Take, for instanve, the 
Conservatoire concertsin Paris; at these con- 
certs a chorus always takes part. But the 
chorus 18a small one, of professional trained 
Singers, who are paid for their work, and who 
Can consequently be employed without any re- 
gard for their own pleasure, but Simply for 
the good of the concerts. Thus the chorus can 
se called into play whenever, and as often as, it 
S wanted. As a rule, there are one or two 
choral numbers at a concert; not more; and it 
should be remembered that the programmes 
are considerably longer than ours. The 
— is not grouped round the orchestra, as 
a 1 us, but is massed together just in 
ront of the orchestra; the singers invariably ° 
“ne Sitting. The orchestra is drawn up be- 
ind them on a permanent raised platform 
general form of whichis that of an am 
theatre; it has the wallof the hall 
other sound-reflertin 
immediately behind 
thus raised above the singe 
straight at the aud 
nd pr periontiy small, it 
e, any, of the orchestral tone. 

has orchestral pieces make their full effect 
ht pir ne choral numbers, the chorus, sing- | q 
- ctly into the audience from the front of 

© platform, tells “for all itis worth.” 


March and hymn, for chorus 


t to see how these conditions 
exist here in Boston. Our 
2 almost without exception 
C6Ss, a8 a rule, are neither | p] 
fe sc nor so telling as those of trained pro- in 
ash at S. and to get an effective chorus you | sa 
staan? more ofthem. This encumbers the | of 
bea - AS amateurs, they all have their 
| atten a tae pech ya which they must give up to 
sisinty : earsals and performances; they sing | of 
| soe or their own enjoyment or from good | no 
[fetes ard the concerts, and cannot be worked 
| &8 Dai Professionals can. To get them t 
no slight task, and it is 


can be made to 
chorus singers ar 
amateurs; their v 


of rehearsals and 


n rationally worth hil 

rehearse a chorus un] to deka abate 
€sS you get a good dea 

singing out of it. To take all these 
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nex, to add variety 

chestral 

players 

yet giving 
nd we have shown why it i i 

cable to have ac re fertaetircs eg: 

add the desirab] 

in this city, 

And, in go 


respect and admiration. 
for Longfellow’s 


they are not 
These | extended musical setting. we will 
on this head. 


in this last work of his Mr. Foote 


have been far more successful in | 
catchi 

holding fast by the true ballad en 

any of his previous attempts. 


instances in 
effect, notably in places where the suggestions 


pains for in his 


i 7 rs ¥ ‘ View ay Pv ptiy — 


f we |) a ee P tu ao be 
oR Mall dis bropertio oe hig Chey rete yr, at ne 
ls te bepeciatty cern, re a, 
nce of the chorus age sTubfos ine 
the.effect of all the orchestral seceshou! pre | 
, a8k volunteer singers to sing in one number 
and wait in the ereen-room until their turn } 
of the concert, is not the part of seal ye: : 
tesy. The chorus can be made musically worth » 
while only by giving it the lion’s share of the 
programme; and this turns the whole thing 
from a Symphony concert into a choral concert, ; 
Now itis hard to see what sufficient reason 
there is for the Boston Symphony Orchestra’ 
giving choral concerts; this field has been. 
amply worked in Boston for the last ever so 
many years; we have already al] the choral 
concerts we know what to do with. In this 
respect we are better off than they are in Paris 
where, with the exception of the Société des 
Grandes Auditions Chorales (which gives fewer 
concerts a year than our Handel and Haydn 
does), the Conservatoire is about the only regu- 
lar organization that gives choral performances 
And Paris has three independent Symphon 
orchestras that give their concerts invariable 
on the same afternoon! To have a choral ae 
to what are mainly or-: 
concerts—just as solo singers or- 
do—is a very differrnt matter 
essentially chorai concerts- 
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“Skeleton in Armor” (conducted. 
a work to be spoken ef both with 
Mr. Foote’s affection © 
_ ballads is apparently un- 
in spite of our conviction that 
the best material in the world for 
say no more | 
Let us say at once, however, that 
seems to us to | 


uenchable; so, 


= ms thar in 
etely solved the problem—ak Carl spot aid 
; his ballads for a single voice—can hardly be ; 
id; in this “Sketelon in Armor” the absence | 
distinctly dramatic style results in certain | 
a corresponding loss of dramatic 


the text are 


essentially dramatic. 
t quite caught 


ballad style in far 
the musical rhythm 
nter to the poetic | 
\are quite exceptional here, whereas | 
Hiawatha” and “Wreck of the Hes-| 
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in spite of its rhythmic variety and frequent’ an 


shiftings of keys, impresses one as springing | 
from one inspiration, and being cast in a single 
‘mould, In musical workmanship it is thor- 
‘oughly excellent; itis poetic in conception and 
admirably strong in execution. Its absolute | 
‘clearness is something uncommon today. The > 
performance was capital, the quartet of solo 
Woices doing extremely good work. It was 
very enthusiastically received, the composer , 
‘being repeatedly called out after it. Mr. Foote | 
15 scored one more success. 

rahme’s “Song of Destiny” is a work of in-- 

finite beauty, but somehow it seemed singu- 
larly ineffective last Saturday evening. The 
orchestra sounded dull and muffled asit did in 
‘the “Coriolan” overture, and the chorus, 
although apparently singing well enougk, was 
not impressive. > 

Columbus does not seem to have brought | 
great luck to American composers. Dudley | 
Buck once wrote an overture on him that. 
proved to be one of his weakest works, and we | 
mistake much if the “Columbus” march and > 
hymn keeps avery high place in the list of Mr. 
Paine’s compositions. It is a gorgeously instru- 

mented, pompous march, terminating ina hymn 
broad three-two time sung by thechorus, But 
the work does not strikeone at the first hearing 
as of finer quality than occasional compositions 
in general are. Mr. Paine has done far better 
things. 

The next programme (for Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 17, and Saturday evening, Feb. 18) is: 
‘Thiériot ; sinfonietta in E major, opus 55; Saint- 
Saéns, concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in G 
Minor, opus 22: Beethoven, symphony No. 7, 
in A major, opus 92. Mr. George M. Nowell 
will be the pianist. There will be no rehear- 
‘gal nor concert next Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening. 
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The Symphony Concert, Ameri- 
can Composers Honored. 


“he Nordica and Damrosch Operatic 
Prograummes—*‘The Lion Tamer’’— 
Recitals by Max Heinrich and Wife 
and Scharwenka—Grossmith’s Re- 
turn—Tonight’s Handel andHMaydn. 


The American composers resident in.this 
vicinity were duly recognized in last even- 
ing’s concert of the Boston Symphony 
series, and the action of Gonductor Nikisch 
in giving this prominence to native talent 
was productive of much satisfaction. 

In commenting uvon the evening’s 
events first mention is due to Prof, John K. 
Payne’s “Columbus, March and Hymn,” 
composed for orchestra and chorus, by re- 
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nestra,a combination 


ment is inspiring in its breadth and dig- 
nity, and at once stamps the work as that 
of a master in the use of all of the resources 
of the modern orchestra. In the march 
movement two themes of striking merit 


are used with rare skill and discretion, and 
the repotition of the introduction leads the 
hym» with excellent effect. 


Prof. Paine’s verses make an excellent 
subject for his genius as a compos r, and 
in the choral movement he has used the 
voices of the choir in a way that bringsthe 
composition toa telling climax. The per- 
formance of the march and bymn created 
“@ tmarked impression, and the composer 
was daly honored by the applause which 
followed its termination. 

Mr. Arthur Foote’s ballad for chorus, 
quartet and orciestra, being 4 musical set- 
ting of Longfellow’s poem “The Skeleton 
Armor,” was ilso included in the even- 
production. for the 
first time here, being made under the com- 
poser’s batyn. 

The selection of this ballad for such elab- 
orate treatment does not appear to be quite 
wise, and the composer has not been alto 
gether happy in his «assignment of the 
verses. ‘The work is in cantata form, and 
despite the sterling ability shown in the 
orchestral and voice parts there is a lack of 
strength and contrast inthe ballad, as a 
whole, which is hardly in keeping with 
the eerlier works by Mr. Foote. ‘The ballad 
is well suited for single voice, but hardly 
affords the opportunities demanded to use 
such a combination of vocal forces as have 
been employed by Mr, Foote. The orches- 
tral scoreisrich in tone color, and much 
success has attended the treatment of this 
portion of the composition. 

The chorus did commendable work in 
their numbers, and were well. aided by 
Mrs.’ Marie Barnard-Smith, Miss Lillian 
Carlsmith, Mr. George J. Parker and Mr. 
Ciarence E. Hay in the quartets. 

A grandly effective performance of 
Brahm’s “Song of Destiny,” for cuorus and 
orchestra, already heard in the Cecilia 
programmes, with the ever welcome © UorTl- 
olan” overture, completed the programme. 

The reseating of tue stage, by which tne 
chorus and orchestra were both accommo- 
dated, has been very successfully accom 
plished, and the singers were well place 
for effective results. ; 

The orchestra is on one of its occasional 
tours the coming week, and on the evening 
of the 18th inst. the programe will be the 
E major symphonietta by Tineriot, 5aint- 
Saens’ G minor piano concerto and Bee- 
thoven’s seventh symphony, the soloist 
being Mr. George M. Nowell. 


‘quest, for the de ticatory exercises of the 


Columbian Exposition at Chicago last 
October. It was very gratifying to have an 
opportunity to hear this composition under 


duly. T re work is prolonzed un- 
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Phoenix Expirans” Set to Music 
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by George W. Chadwick, ‘told in give,” the quarte 
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LUSTIG. Coo The Symphony Concert. | benicsye Was not of the most tunetul and was monoton. 
The fourteenth concert of the Bo:ton Symphony Or: bemuttuine tyne eee re orchestral prelude wae. 
THE SYMPHONY. chestra, in Music Hall, last night, was largely attended. aa osu : a7 ed. We r-gret that Mr. Paine’a mareb | 
Tbe concert in Music Hall, last evening, was The programme waa, with the exception cf Beet- stances, He, apt ong. Snder more fivorable circum, 
S| for the most part given by the Boston Symphony boven’s “Corlolanus” Overture, devoted wholly to o¢ the pies re the richness and the {n‘ines, | 
‘| Chorus, the only orchestral performance, strictly vocal works, Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smiih, Mies Lillian. Th Cstrétion overwhelmed tho emall chorus. 
OR ..| apeaking, being that of the overture to **Coriolan, Carollsmith, Mr, George J. Parker, Mr. Clarence Hay, ome was wrilien for ap immense hall 
ni was the grace- | in C mivor, opus 62, Ludwig van Beethoven. Fe and the Boston Symphony Chorus, acsisting. The pee the massive evoriog was inten | 
w full well the) Beethoven was well ac ay eee sob “y as vl works presented were Mr. Arthur Foote’s setting of save Gyitie yeeee, The small b 
seo wee 2) works of Plutarch an That tea ehesid heave “The Skeleton in Armor,” for quartet, chorus, an 
of his repusawon | grstthougbt seem strange that he shou am ht i , 
ame ti ne | > NOt one out of his way to make bis overture serve as orchestra, which was given for the first 
saene ons relude to the five-act tragedy by Collin on the Brabms’s “Sopg of Destiny,” and Mr. 
Satur- || subject of the famous Roman, Collin and Bee- 
thoven. however. were personal friends, and the 
overture was written at a time (1807) when 
aV2 ) to+mer was secretary to the oe Se line asterly 
thet | . . n aoe i 
the: eae Re. ed ae. wrote the Ram- Still, as it macnn ona ere athustasm 
me cia ‘aaesifeky quartettes, the pianoforte ee ing conditio eer under prevail. 
Ai, Gi and the C minor symphony was also near & “> 
hand. Ricbard Wagner identifies the uaersere 
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its present | 444 his wife on the battlefield before the mice 0 usoni? No! 
with PFOper | Vis native city,wbhen the chieftain vielding to tem: | 
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, Beethoven, — sash same authority that both in the overtute ga it Would be wise to omit the performance of !mportant Hall Saturday . evening, asGiete Bye 
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The vomposer himself conducted, ane :s , oy 
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18 not wholly clear, and have bo distinguishing individuality. In other 
been more scholasticall ) Words, 1 {9 deliberate, almost perfunctory, music 
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to the spirit of _ an adequate | occas hem, and often It 1s cloudy in both theor-| It is a work worthy of the genius and 
conseqnent ona The ballad, it is tru’ T touad oa vocal writing. Its best moments are to be } Tipe musicianship of its author, the 
amount Oe ee eautmatelt sung by the oe ty © two quartets, but even here there ts noth. | Most emineut American composer. Iti a 
but ibe soieet quartet for the performance Thee ont \ ete above the purely conventional. Through | broad and majestic in con structio: ay 
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ame of the composer. Again, | ars ad | THE SYMPHONY. chestra, in Music Hall, last night, was largely attended. a), bsmn were not hear “gret that Mr. Haine’s march 
“Seppe his be cE ipua’® and bY | heconcert in Music Hall, last evening, was | the programme was, with the exception of Beet. prancas He othe rine taore favorable cireum, 
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Ost ot a Composer who ew ful yh Rd semi bo age eg coe gg nee ee sy ae at works presented were Mr. Arthur Foote’s setting of mang Ob this beens The small body cf singers that 
Ul act Of : . WwW kre Oo utarch an . ‘ ” ; Was therefore ecarca)s | 
alties ot the uidertaking ° A wor | he should have The Skeleton In Armor,’’ for quartet, chorus, and t0 produce the effec ee Carcely Calcnlated | 
bagrgee a e worthy of his reputation ougbt seem strange that he shoul alg , ' Hect intenved by the ¢ mposey, 
dagen that should be Y at the same time be not ro bya a. his way to make his overture serve as orchestra, which was given for the first time; troduction fs impressively pover. The in- 
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tirring clima | 
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i ada ate eae ae in tiie desire to gain overture Was W ritten at a time (1807) when the the desired effect; it. In fact, 13 too small for the our Hugh knowledge of Mp ser’s thor. 
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its psychical relation to the ae saoent to have . ®untoteresting. Its melodies are labored and dry, | through invitation of the committee for 
1s not whbolity clear, os ig sears Hoel than deeply } °"4 have bo dictinguishing individuality. In other | the opening of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
been more pe th Fine production of a bighty teh li Ig deliberate, almost perfunctory, music, sug- |} ©&5° last October, and was produced on 
felt. That the wor Lbe, bul | gesting relther epoutaneity nor laspiration. Though in ‘that occasion by the large orchestra and 
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composer’s over anxiety to nde 9 a te Origtoality. Often it recalls the conventional ; Part in the ceremonies. 

to the spirit of ay i adequate wa ‘anthem, and often It is cloudy in both the = It is a work worthy of the genius and 
yee aphet oie The ballad, it is true. ry and vocal writing. Its best moments arc to be, Tipe musicianship of its author, the | 
pent OF het inanimately sung by the pile in or i two quartete, but even here there is noth. | Most emineut American composer. It is 
hut i caleas quartet for the performance wa is an at above the purely conventional. Through broad and majestic in construction, 
that could have been wished. ‘The Pe Columbus the paste Pa. apparent struggle for something that | melodic and flowing in its themes, and 
tiny by Brahms, and the -puangein et Paine Wel Bi quot 13 th Con:tantly fails to attain. In fact, its | most brilliantly, but discretely, scored 
Mareh and Hymn, by Jobn agg he coucert MT Being at Of industriously and carefully manufac | for the fullest orchestra, The trumpet 
delightfully given. | At ee loist with the music. Mr. Foote has proved himself capable of { Passages at the beginning and the end 
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pianoforte concerto in G@ minor, by Saint Peatire performance there is not much | are noble and stirring in their effects. | 
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ktened to pote GO rendering asa whole. It was composition, and is most happily joined 
hd Mr. Foote ae freat attenilop, and at its! to its orchestral preparation. Un- 
teat enthustaem 5 Pe gaaes three times with, fortunately the chorus was too feeble 
be most inepiride 6 Brahm; chorus is not ‘ for obtaining the effect intended by the 
aod ity pecliteenehe” of works, but its clearness - composer asit was written for a large 
Meical sunshi Ciused itto seem like a bursto: body of singers, and being so fully | 
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use, and he claims the front door only should 

rede omy opened fortbem. The quarrel] is & very 

pretty one all round. However much Harry Cannon 

may have been spolled, he has not been found lacking 

‘tn those generous impulses which.amateurs often show 

to professionals. As a sculptor of no mean fame, Harry 

Cannon maintained a etudio up town, and has over and 

( over again called in eee ent Me —, re jr 

f his works of art. 0 
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cipal soloist, a youthful Italian pianist, eT. doist ¥ 
Castellano by name—I refer to her as the prin cage Bruch’s 
anes Mr. Adamowski, who interpreted two xg phe saad public—it 
violin concerto No. 1, is no stranger to ot Mendelssohn's G 
is only necessary to say that she disclose heed cA a oaintul 
Wilgiear conciete a remarkable aed vd ge wg deaf to the 
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musical feeling. ihe ar ‘nates senti- 
melodious charm of music of, this sort, and subordinales Fon, 
ment and expression to a show of digital dexterity: vem in 
iaher in my opinion, than an automaton to w Tea 
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SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AV. CONCERT 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, AT 8 P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


FERDINAND THIERIOT. SINFONIETTA, in E major, Op. 55. 

. Allegro moderato. 

- Romanze: Andante. 
Tarantella: Presto. 


EK major. 
B major. 
E minor. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2,.G minor. 
Op. 22, 
. Andante sostenuto. 
Allegro scherzando. 
Presto. G minor. 


G minor. 
F flat major. 


LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major. op. 92. 


I. Poco sostenuto, A major. 
II. Allegretto. A minor. 


III. Presto. F major. Assai meno presto. 
IV. Allegro con brio. A major. 


Vivace. A major. 


D major. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. GEORGE M. NOWELL. 


The Piano usedis a Steinway. 
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usician that he is, both in the empto 
ment of voices and instruments, but itis 
not so spontaneous as other of his com- 
‘positions, and failed of effect where one 
‘anticipated aclimax. This might have 
‘been bettered by a more artistic render- 
ing than it received. ‘There are contrasts 
‘and nuances indicate! in the score thai 
“did not appear in the performance. ‘The 
Brahms piece is a graceful and clear 
‘composition, and was played by the o:- 
‘ehestra in acommendable manner. ‘The 
‘chorus dia not achieve a success in 
Peither this or Mr. Foote’s piece, and it 
Qwas overwhelmei, m Profi. Pane’s 
~ 4ymn. What is the use of the boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra ‘‘fooling’’ in such 

‘yanner? Let it attend toits legitimate 
function, the performance of orchestral 
“ompositions. ‘There will be no concert 
Wext Saturday evening, but on the fol- 
‘\owing Saturday another pianistic ven- 
“ure tukes place. A Mr. George M. Now- 
Mell was presented. Saint-Seans’s G, minor 
concerto will be played, avd the seventh 
‘Beethoven symphuny and a sympho- 
“ni etta by Lheirot will complete the pro- 
“pramine. 


‘ 
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aiied ¢corder take such “half views of men ana inuge” as 


empioy- 


—— Why will the sprightly and entertaining N. Y. 


the following? “The funniest row cf the winter is now 
going on between Harry Cannon and Nikisch, the Roe. 
ton fiddier and leader of the orchestra that played lart 
week at Harry Caunun’s subscription concert. Niki-«h 
is a little, darg, muesy-halred musician, who has been 
petted an‘ spoiled in Boston by Mre. Jack Gardner and 
some «thera of her set Harry Cannon isa llitle biond 
musey-pated chappie of New York,who may have been 
spollea by having had a good time all his lite, with lotsa 
of money to spend. Nikisch, the brunette, accuses Can- 
non, the blonde, of having been very rude and arbitrary 
to him on the cccasion of Nikisch’s orchestra being 
hired to give a performance at Cannon’s house. ‘he 
word “hirc’™ is the etumbli:g block. What does an 
artist lease or gain when he is hired to playin a pri- 
vate house? Harry Cannon claims that Nikisch gains 
his price, and cold supper and stale champagne thrown 
in for himself and musicianr. Nikisch claims that he 
gains social recognition, a high seat atthe synagogue, 
hot oysters a Ja poulette, and ‘fizz’ galore, freshly 
| opened and poured into goblets. Moreover, Nikiech 
and his men were admitted by a side door of the Can- 
' pon bouse, and he claims the front door omy should 
| have been opened fortbem. The quarre] is a very 
pretty one all round. However much Harry Cannon 
may have been spolled, he has not been found lacking 
in those generous impulses which amateurs often show 
to professionals. As a sculptor of no mean fame, Harry 
| Cannon maintained a etudio up town, and has over and 
' over again called in professional talent to assist at the 
exhibitions of his works of art. At no onef these 
somewhat famous symposiums of luxurious society and 
talented professionals have lever heard a word Of dis- 
agreement as tothe standing of the p rofessionala or 
the graceful seated pore of society. It may be that Ni. 
kisch has pre umed too far. It cannot be that Harry 
Cannon and his pretty wife have intentionally slurred 
go great an artist ” ss » 
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Last week’s Boston Symphony Orchestra concert was quite 


as numerously attended as 
scarcely as cheering. Mr. 


its forerunners, but its impression was 
Nikisch is not always happy in Mak- 


ing up a programme, and on this occasion he was even less felici- 


tous than he generally is; 


proved a distinct disappointment. 


band was less admirable 
rendering of the Eighth 


the chief soloist of the evening, too, 
Even the performance of the 
than usual: there were flaws 1n the 


Symphony, for example, that rather 


surprised the habctués of these functions, accustomed, as a rule, 


to wellnigh perfect work on the part of the musicians. 


Dance of the Sylphs,” 


‘The 


from “La Damnation de Faust, 


however, was one of those exquisite bits of execution that 
would make any concert memorable. — Concerning the prin- 
cipal soloist, a youthful Italian pianist, Signorina bugenia 
Castellano by name—I refer to her as the principal soloist be- 
cause Mr. Adamowski, who interpreted two movements of Bruch s 
violin concerto No. 1, is no stranger to the New York public—it 
is only necessary to say that she disclosed in Mendelssohn ~ “ 
minor concerto a remarkable mastery of technique anda painfu 


deficiency of musical feeling. 


The artist that is deaf to the 


melodious charm of music of this sort, and subordinates senth 
ment and expression to a show of digital dexterity, ranks . 
higher, in my opinion, than an automaton to which one mig?! 
entrust the turning of the crank of an organ. yr). 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, AT 8 


PROGRAMME. 


FERDINAND T } . 
} PHIERIOT. SINFONTETTA, in E major, Op. 55. 
I. Allegro moderato. Hy major. x 
IT. Romanze: Andante. B major. 
III. Tarantella: Presto. KE minor. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SARNE 

SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE. No 

Op. 22. 7 , 

I. Andante sostenuto. 

Il. Allegro scherzando. 
III. Presto. G minor. 


2, G minor. 


G minor. 
ly flat major. 


LUDWIG v D 

sUD x VAN BEET TEN SY 

Yi BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A major. Op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto. A major. . 
II. Allegretto. A minor. 
IIIf. Presto. F major. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


Vivace. A major. 


Assal meno presto. 


; D maior. 
A major. J 


SOLOIST: 


MR. GEORGE M. NOWELL. 


he Piano usedis a Steinway. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme for the fifteenth symphony 
concert, given inthe Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows; 


Thieriot: Sinfonietta in E major, Opus 55. 

Saint-Saéns: Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2,-in 
G minor, Opus 22, 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7, in A major, Opus 92, 

Mr. George M, Nowell was the pianist. 


Of all novelties by men of loca] fame that 
have been brought out here for several years 
the Thieriot sinfonietta is by far the most 
pleasing. In fact, looking back over the things 
by Gridener, Baumgirtner, Bruckner, Herbeck, 
Humperdink, -et al., that have been given 
here from time to time, this sinfonietta by 
Vhieriot is the first work bya man of this class 
that has seemed really worth while givine at 
all. The composer is a Hamburg musician, 
born in that city, and living there now at the 
age of fifty-four; he studied in Altona under 
Eduard Marxsen—who was also Brahms’s 
teacher—and later in Munich under Joseph 
Rheinberger. He has occupied the positions of 
music director and conductor in several Ger- 
man and Austrian towns. The § sinfoni- 
etta is, like the earlier Symphonies 
of Philipp Emanuel! Bach’s day, in 
three movements: an Allegro moderato in E 
major; a Romanze (andante) in B major: anda 
Tarantella (presto) in E minor. The first of 
these movements is Strictly according te the 


sonata-form in its construction. {tis not to be : 


sxainsaid that the thematic material in the work 
is not of the highest quality; it does not show 
melodic invention of @ high order, and often 
grazes the commonplace. But, for all that, it 
does show melodic invention, and that most de- 
cidedly: the themes are spontaneous, natural, 
musical and easily flowing; and, moreover, 
their lack of the highest distinction is in “a 
great measure atened for by a cértain unassum- 
ing air they have. But where the composer shows 
his musica] inventiveness mest unmistakably 
is in his treatment of his material, in his 
working-out. Hig inspiration, such as it is, 
does not flag after the first eight or sixteen 
measures ; it persists to the end. The musica] 
Sense is delighted at every turning by some 
happpy device, by some charming way of doing 
things that shows more than mere routine 
Skill. It is this that lifts the work out of the 
domain of mere K apelimeistermusik, and gives 
it true artistic life and vitality. Evefy phrase 
proclaims its divine right of being there; the 
music is not only coherent, but charmingly, 
naturally, fenially coherent. One feels that 
the composer ig hever at a loss what to say 
next; the presence of a genuine talent is felt 
throughout. The sinfonietta was admirably 
Played and made a very vivid impression. 

In the performance of Besthoven’s A-major 
‘ymphony there was much to praise, also some- 
thing to criticise, We must say, to begin with, 
that of all the now current fads in musical per- 

ormance, the modern slow allegro seems most 
out of place when applied to Beethoven. We 
tan well remember the time when it was the 
fashion to take almost 6very allegro with a 
tush, as if thrashed ont to the crack of the ring 
haster’s whip, That was bad enough; but now 


Why should b 

‘iké the first Vivace of 

as if they had an 
to become Allegrettos ? 
be made to creep along 
| the hour, and not by the cours 
of all Beethoven’s so charac 
brio with this tame amblin 
Other modern fad: 

the tempo! One ge 

That holding back t 

or three syncopated 


third movement, ; 
the A’ y 


nce and call 
mething im- 
Beginning the long cres- 
cendoin the coda of the first movement at a 
markedly slower tempo than what has gone 
before is another instance of this, and 
to us equally unpalatable. I? there ever 
were & #£=composition in which  invet. 
| erate rhythmic persistency was the prime feat- 
ure, Beethoven’s A-major symphony is that one; 
it is an apotheosis of the Dance from beginning 
toend. But, on the other hand, there were 
itemsin the performance which call for the 
highest praise. The dotted triplet throughout | 
the first movement—one of the rhythmic fig- © 
ures most seldom played right—was given pal- 
_pably as a dotted triplet, and not as an éighth- 
note followed by two-sixteenths. The long 
crescendo in the coda. if taken too slow for our © 
taste, was played with incomparable beauty of | 
tone and phrasing. The principal figure in the | 
trio of the third movement (on the clarinets, | 
bassoons and horns) was swelled and diminished 
| just right. Here, by the way, we would bring 
up the question once more of whether 
double and triple grace notes and turns before 
| the first note of a measure are to be consid- 
'ered as belonging to the measure in which 
they are written, or io the one immediately — 
preceding. Each interpretation of these orna- 
ments has its advocates; the best conclusion 
probably is that neither method Should be 
applied invariably. Mr. Nikisch has these 
xrace-notes played as belonging to the preced- 
ing measure, that is before the beat, instead of 
on the beat. Weshould have nothing to urge 
against this—as it is in most cases purely a 
matter of taste—were it not that in one place 
| (the fifth and sixth measures of the sécond 
section of the trio) playing the three-note turn 
| before the beat brings the C-sharp tn the oboe 
and second clarinet and bassoon immediately » 
ever the low G-sharp in the second horn, thus | 
making rather questionable fourths between 
the middle-voice and the bass. Four measures 
later the turn in the flute makes open octaves 
between the uvper voice and the bass. This | 
may be a slight point, but it- is surély | 
quite as important as that “trilling on | 
every note of a triad” that Mendelssohn | 
once noticed in Italy, which resulted in “the | 
most terrible fifths!” The finale was played | 
with all due brilliancy and dash. This move- | 
ment presents one of those problems, not un: | 
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Sinfonietta, E major, op. 65............ art. 


eSeecocccess DME ot . 2 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, G winom......‘Saint-Seane Above all things in the performance of t 
Symphony No. 7, A major.......... 


Mr, George M. Nowell was the pianist. , demande 


rom the intellectual or the sensuous stand. 


tbs ; | - point there was little t 
It is said that the ending “ etta” in the Italian | P ®to commend in the 


ormance of Mr. Nowell, 
language indicates diminution with the acces- lake the tirst movement, for 


delivery of the imposi l ae pouwees Ere 
‘ Thieri . osing prelude on the pedal- 
tenderness, This composition by rhieriot does point and the impassioned theme “a eaten 
not call for compassion ; it may be patted on the ® same Calin a 

t e 


that follows: they haa alike th 
head and called “a _ pretty little sym- hewn-out hardness; the style 
phony.” The first movement is the most Style of the ultra-modern were 


of Bach an 
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co 1 instance: there 
sory idea of fondness, loveliness, compassion, - W&3 little or no distinction mad 


One might pass over without objection Mr. 
graceiul and fresh, although the chief theme: N 


owell’s breaking of the atore 
bears a passing resemblanee to a well-known 2nd@the breaking of chords 


tune by Meyer-Helmuna, The harmonization ig ‘ bee) better attacked boldly; 
| agreeable, and, at times, beautiful. 


_Mentation abounds in color that i 
applied. The second movement, a 


s discreetly | but the lack of rhythmic swing 
interrupted by an intermezzo tuat 


romanza, ig | MOVement and of demoni 


said pedal-octave 
that might have 
_one might allow: 
The instry. the liberty taken in the opening of the cadenza; 
in the second 
ac energy in the 


| is, perhaps, | Stormier passages cannot so easily be over- 
| in too strong contrast, and neither t 


| , he romanza 1o0oked. 
| nor the intermezzo is of unusual 


strength or Again, the performance of Mr. Nowell was 
| beauty. 


colorless, or rather it was m 
The tarantella afte 


_ chief theme sounded like all the other pieces of | §4Me color, and that color 


ofthe victim of the spider, 


ot was a cold tint. 
| music that are supposed to assuage the feelings Chere was no one great 
| 


which grows to Startled or moved the hearer b 
horrific size in Tarentum. Although'the two display of feeling, brilliancy or 
| last movements of the sinfonietta did not seem sinking self in the composer 

equal in value to the first, the com time intensifying the speech of the composer by 
| position an . whole rave much the rare individuality of the interpreter, that 
‘pleasure on account of. its modesty, its Singular attribute of a great player that for want 
_ melodiousness, its reasonable length. The day | of a better word is vaguely called in 
may come when the symphony fashioned after | There was no apparent aovrectutio 
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old aud approved modeis will be presented only | , 404 so Mr., Nowell’s playing of the 
in sections; and it 
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Bruckner, however, would d 
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senna. ate the whole time allotted to the con- | 8Pirit of which the nota 
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pianoforte, No. 2, im G minor, Saint 
Saens; Symphony, No. 7, Beethoven. 
Mr. George M. Nowell was the soloist. 
The Sinfonietta of Thieriot was the only 
novelty on the programme and it proved 
an interesting composition, fresh and 
melodious, of the most natural propor- 
tious as regards construction, harmoni- 
ous and spontaneous in all its parts. 

It was played with little expression 
and in a loud manner; especially rough 
was the effect of the piu animato of the 
second movement, while the Tarantella 
fared little better, with the additional 
drawback of a lack of precision bee 
tween the parts in the execution. In 
the lack of delicacy, the absence of nec- 
essary contrast, anon-observance of the 
nuances and a general state of coarse- 
ness in the rendering, the playing of 
this composition was a marked example 
of the patois that afflicts the musical 
speech of this organization. The 


Beethoven Symphony was hardly a. 


whit better in the playing, the trumpets 
blowing with a violent and distorted 
scund, a Jerichoie triumph that would 
make a cirous band green with envy. 


The Saint-Saens concerto is a familiar | 


work, a noble specimen of the genius of 
its eminent author. It is full of 
dramatic life, encompassing the gamut 
of musical expression from its most 
delicate touch to its broadest expansion. 
It calls for a pianist of fine qualities as 
essentially as for one of the more heroic 
element. Mr. Nowell played the work 
from beginning to end in a heavy, 
inelastic and expressionless manner. 
His interpretation failed to display the 
beauties of the composition, and left 
upon the listener the impression of a 
monotonous struggle with technical 
difficulties that gave no thought for the 
#sthetic demands, 

. Artistically it was not a creditable 
effort, the work being rather beyond the 
Capacity of the performer, if the results | 


achieved with this concerto by such | 


Diayers as Franz Rummel are taken as | 
a comparative point in judging. The 


audience recalled Mr. Nowell at the end * 
of the concerto, | 


. 


The Symphony Con cert,®...% 
There was an excellent audience In attendance at the 


16} concert by the Boston €ymphony Orchestra, in Music. 
> Mae EO | Hall, last night despite the storm. 
‘major, op. 55, F. Thieriot * Concerto for | ptano No. 2, G-minor, Sain: 


The programme. 
was: Sinfotnetta in E, op. 55, F. Theriot ; Concerto for 


“Sates, and Sym phony No, 7, | 


Beethover. The Sinfoinetta ig in three movements, | 


4 
the first of which, an ajlegro moderato, is 
the bea’. It 


ls delightful io its freshness, tta| 
Rraceful orchestration and the pleasing Individuall. 
ty that dlatioguish it. The harmonics are rich with. 
‘out forcing, and there js no struggie for novelty, the 
music flowing casily and naturally, and the effect of the 
whole, with its warmly melodious themes, 
log The second movement, 
seCond part, was leas Inter 
sty'e, while the finale, atare 


it except the piquant briliiaac 
| work was ao 


phony was fi 


mmend | 


———— 


| tous results. 
wardly made. 
conception of the 


which indicate and gai] for & crescendo from 
| Planissimo to plano. The condact»r, Instead, made 
the Crescendo culminate in forte, and then suddenly 
dropped to Piano, by which curious Ionovation the 
attack was without precision, and the effect was con. 
fusing. This and a neglect to begin the movement 
with the vivacity demanded were, however, the 
only blemishes on the performance. Both read. 
ing and playing otherwise resulted in the 
best Beethoven interpretation the orchestra has 
given this season. Mr. George W. Nowell was the solo. 
Jet. His rendering of the Saint-Siéan concerto was 
| Very neat, briliiant and clean-cus fn its finger-work, and | 


i A ila, 


| Was Characterized generally by sincerity in style and 


fluency in execution, The reading was 
in the fire necessary to give 
just effect, and there was also a lack of 
contrasts in light and shade that imparted to 
the ¢ffort something of monotony, but, on the whole, 
Mr. Newell acquitted himself very creditably. He was. 
hearilly applaaded, and twice recalled. The programme 
for the next concert is; Overture, “Fingai’s Cave,” 
ea pert ee ys ~ for ea. Salot-Scl'aa; wf 
‘keer Gynt,” No.2, Grieg; and Symphon No, 2, Dvorak. | 
Mr. C. M. Loefiler is the soloist. — 


wanting 
the concerto its 


| | 
NY No. 1, in D major. 


HED SYMPHONY. 


Next Saturday evening Mr. Loeffler NY No.3. “Eroica.” 


Will be the soloist, playing Saint-Saens’s 
(Concerto for violin in A major. Dvorak’s 
Symphony No, 2; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
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Suite No. 2, and Mendelssohn’s overture, ———————— 
grace, ® Cave,” will complete the pro-. 
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THE FIFTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme chosen for the fifteenth symphony 


, concert last evening in Music Hall had for its most 
- noteworthy features the concerto for pianoforte, No. 


92. Camille Saint Saens, while its: 
Fay mre nig yet by no means mediocre, selection 
was a sinfonietta in major, op. 55, by CENSTIOS ne 
allegro with which the sinfonetta begins is c aes ; 
erised by atransparent, yet simple, clearness of de. 
sign and a harmonious development of the parts; it : 
quasi classical art work against which no serious ob- 
jection can be urged. te acer bg " * sary - 
ment are  unaffectedly ea ae 
et carefully developed. 1e 
A © ig e Jomansé, the second movement, 
s by no means over done; but the = e 
a tarantella, presto in E pons, is inexplicably . pe. 
The soloist for the ever welcome concerto in G min 


which the player | by Camille Saint Saens was Mr. George M. Nowell. 
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concert Boston Sym- 

phony orchestra took piace at Music 
Hall on Saturday evening with the fol- 
lowing programme: Sinfonietta in EK 
major, op. 55, F. Thieriot; concerto for 
pianoforte, No. 2, im G minor, Saint 
Saens; Symphony, No. 7, Beethoven. 
Mr. George M. Nowell was the soloist. 
The Sinfonietta of Thieriot was the only 
novelty on the programme and it proved 
an interesting composition, fresh and 
melodious, of the most natural propor- 
tious as regards construction, harmoni- 
ous and spontaneous in all its Parts. 

It was played with little expression 
and in a loud manner; especially rough 
was the effect of the piu animato of the 
second movement, while the Tarantella | 
fared little better, with the additional | 


tween the parts in the execution. In | 
the lack of delicacy, the absence of nec. | 
éssary contrast, a non-observance of the 
nuances and a general state of coarse- 
ness in the rendering, the playing of 
this composition was a marked example 
of the patois that afflicts the musical 
Speech of this organization. The 
Beethoven Symphony was hardly a. 
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The Symphony Concert. * 


There was an excellent audience In attendance at the | 
concert by the Boston fympbhony Orchestra in Music 
Hall, last night, despite the storm. The pioaracanl 
was: Sipfotnetta in E, op. 55, F. Theriot; Concerto Py 
plano No, 2, G-minor, Sain'-Scées, and Symphony No : 
a ht The Sinfoinetia ig in three movemente, 
a — Of which, an allegro moderato, ~d, 

ca’. It 18 delightful in its freshness, ita 
xraceful Orchestration and the pleasing Individual | 
ty that distinguish it. The harmonics are rich with.| 
out forcing, and there 1g ho struggie for novelty, the | 


mre 9 flowing casily and naturally, and the ¢ffect of the | 
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scund, a Jerichoic triumph that would , 78 characterized generally by 
;Muency in execution. The reading was 
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His rendering of the Saint-Ss:éas concerto was. 
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® genius of |, ; | R and shade that imparted to 
its eminent author. It is full of | Mr. Newell eoqaneg Of Monotony, but, on the whole, 


dramatic life, encompassing the gamut | heariily applauded, and twice recalled, 


r. Newell acquitted himself very Creditably. He was 
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of musical expression from its most for the next concert is; Overture, “Finga\’s Cave,” 


“pe ‘Mendelssohn; 
delicate touch to its broadest expansion. | 'Peer Gran” Noe a 0 for violla, Satot-8cl! 


a8; Suite, 


pas ,Grleg;ands 9,9 7 
It calls for a pianist of fine qualities as | “r.C. M. Loefiler is the gololst ony N® 2, Dvorak. | 


essentially as for one of the more heroic 


ie og ‘ ‘ 
element. Mr. Nowell played the work NY No. 1, in D major. 


from beginning to end in a heavy, 
inelastic and expressionless manner, 
His interpretation failed to display the 


beauties of the composition, and left > 


upon the listener the impression of a 
monotonous Struggle with technical 
difficulties that ave no thought for the 
«S8thetic demands, 

Artistically it was not a creditable 
effort, the work being rather beyond the 
capacity of the performer, if the results 
achieved with this concerto by such | 
Players as Franz Rummel are taken as | 
a comparative point in judging. The 


audience recalled Mr. Nowell at the end * 
of the concerto, 


Next Saturday evening Mr. Loeffler NY No. 3. 


Will be the soloist, playing Saint-Saens’s 
dase for Ea in A major. Dvorak’s 
>ymphony No, 2; Grieg’s “P ‘ 
Suite ag g's eer Gynt 
pneel’s Cave,’’ will complete the pro- 
gramme, ; WARREN DAVENPORT, 


HED SYMPHONY. 


‘“Broica.’’ 


Mendelssohn’s overture, ————-—-— 





1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, AT 8 


PROGRAMME. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave.” 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN, No. 1, in A major. Op. 20. 


I. Allegro. A major. 
II. Andante espressivo. )D major. 
III. Tempo primo. A major. 


EDVARD GRIEG. ORCHESTRAL SUITE No. 2, from the Music to 
‘Peer Gynt,” op. 55. 


I. Der Brautraub (Ingrids Klage), Allegro furioso. 

G minor. Andante doloroso. G minor, 

Il. Arabischer Tanz, Allegretto vivace. ¢ major. 

IIt. Peer Gynts Heimkehr (Stuermischer Abend an der 
Kueste). Allegro agitato. F sharp minor. 

IV. Solvejgs Lied. Andante. A minor, 

V. Tanz der Bergkoenigstochter. Allegretto alla burla. 
D major. 
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ANTONIN DVORAK. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D minor. Op. 70. 


I. Allegro maestoso. D minor, 

II. Poco adagio. F major. 
III. Scherzo; vivace. D minor. Poco meno mosso. G major. 
IV. Finale: Allegro. D minor. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 
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Boston Symphony Orches-. 


“champion drum corps” effects, 
| stringed 


and playing on 
instruments with the bow upside 
down, 1s rather a cheap business. Upon the 
whole, this second “Peer Gynt” suite is not 


The programme of the sixteenth symphony Only inferior to the first, but is utterly un- 


concert, given inthe Music Hal! last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 


Mendelssohn: Overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” Opus 36. 

Saint-Saens: Concerto for violin, No. 1, in A major, 
Opus 20. 

Grieg: Orchestral suite No, 2, from the music to 
‘Peer Gynt,” op. 55. 

Dvorvak: Symphony No. 2, in D minor, Opus 70, 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler was the violinist. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fingal’s Cave” (“Hebrides”). and m 
was given one of the best and most satisfying played 
performances we can remember. The music goynded 


was played wholly in accord with its intrinsic | 


character, with nicety of finish, buoyancy of 


phrasing, and immense beauty of effect. 


Especially good was the way in which the stac-. 


cato episode iu the third part of the work was 


treated. 


In streng contrast with this admirable work, 
in which romantic imaginativeness and pie- 
turesqueness go hand in hand with 
beauty of form, was the new suite by 
that came next but one on the programme. 


these “second” suites from incidental music to 
plays; one feels 


that the cream of the music Weber’s “Freischiitz” 


worthy a place on the programme of a serious 
concert. That it was admirably played did not 
mend matters very much. 

Dvordk’s second symphony wears better than 
we expected. There is not a measure in it that 
begins to compare, for brilliancy of inspiration, 
with the wonderfui beginning of the first sym- 
phony; butitis asa whole a far better-written 
ore coherent work. When it was first, 
here some years agoagood deal in it 
rather cheap and melodramatic; one 
felt that Dvordk had fallen into the trap into 
which many another composer had stumbled 
before him,in being merely theatrical where 
he meant to be dramatie, but this first impres- 
sion has pretty well worn off by this time, and 
the real earnestness of purpose that 
underlies the music is beginning to show 
through. For one thing, we know of no other 


classic ‘work of Dvordk’sin which there is so much 
Grieg reai beauty of color, so little that is merely con- 


One, ventionally brilliant in the orchestration. How 


can not help looking with a certain distrust at: 


thoroughly he has inade his four horns pay in 
that passage in the slow movement! Since 
overture we can recall 


must have gone into the first suite, and that yo other instance of such really refined and 


the second must be made up largely of d 
carded leavings. 
up of five numbers: I. “The Abduction of the 
Bride” (Ingrid’s Lament). IJ. Arabian Dance. 
Ill. “Peer Gynt’s Return” (Stormy Evening on 
the Coast). IV. Solvejg’s Song. V. Dance of 
the Mountain King’s Daughter. It is im possi- 
ble to deny this music a certain amount of 
emotional force; one feels that one has 
to do with a man who is something 
more than merely clever. Nevertheless 
his forms of expression are s0 _ reck- 
less of artistic dignity, so forgetful of beauty, 
that one hesitates to welcome this music of his 
to the concert-room. In its place, as melodram- 
atic music, it is undoubtedly strongly effective; 


but such music was never meant to stand in the. 


foreground and take up the listener’s undivid- 
ed attention; it is buta musical background to 
a dramatic scene. No doubt composers of high 
artistic aim have ‘written melodramatic music 


that was far better than the bare necessities of - 


the case demanded, and could stand closer in- 
Spection as music on its own merits. But we" 
cannot feel that Grieg has done this in the 
present case; this ‘Peer Gynt” 
rise to the concert level: itis too merely melo- 
dramatic. He has not even shown his usual 
cleverness; his scoring of Solveig’s song for 
strings, with a few wind instruments, weakens 
the peculiar wild accent of the music, and x0eS 
far to spoil what was in its original shape wu 
tolerably goed song. The “Stormy Evening on 
the Coast” 
from the waste haskets of any composers you 
please, who 
and-lightning effects. The 
Mountain King’s Daughter” is avowedly a 
piece of burlesque extravagance, for in the 
story Peer Gynt gets himself into decidedly 
hot water by langhing at it; but burlesque 


sounds asif it had been made up : 


had tried their hand at thunder-| 
“Dance of the 


nly applied to 
music does not( certos—and cut 


. iS-) poetic use of a combination which too often 
This one of Grieg’s is made ‘ 


produces one of the cheapest effects in all 
modern orchestration. And thisis but one in- 
stance out of many in the symphony. Then the 


‘whole work has an individual atmosphere of 


its own; one feels areal man behind it. The 
performance was of a very high character, and 
showed the work in its true light. 
Saint-Saéns’sAmajor violin concerto is an emi- 
nently genial,pleasing composition,and one won- 
ders a little how it could have remained so long 
in manuscript after its two (to our thinking, far 
inferior) successors were published. 1t belongs 
to Saint-Saéens’s best period, to a time when 
that ambition to write for the stage which pos- 
sesses every Frenchman was as yet in embryo, 
and the composer was still devoting his best 
strength to writing for the concert-room. The’ 
form of the work, if not wholly original, is 
admirably adapted to its purpose, and is well 
worth imitating by other concerto writers. The 
plan of it is this: Instead of the regulation 
three (or four) movements, Saint -Saéns has 
here taken the standard sonata form—usual- 
first movements of con- 
it in two through the 
middle; into the gap thus formed he in- 
serts a short, slow movement. Thus the work 
begins as other concertos do, and goes on regu- 
larly through the first part of the first move- 
ment upto about the middle of the working 
out; here it breaks off, and we have the little 
andante espressivo episode, which is really an 
indepevdent movement in itself. This episode 
over, the working-out of the ‘“‘first’’ movement 
is taken up again and carried through, leading 
to the regular third part and the final coda, If 
the cantabile second theme does not make its 
appearance again in this third part, this is but 
a matter of detail, and by no means unprece- | 
dented in modern writing. This form is simply 
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Han ech ae laa Seas anes aR a 
conciss F-$pav tb sv iravio it : 
ie gaa ney Re aga din, 2s tagger haces pian 
erm = concerto writing—for one is not. 
go patient © nowadays — in listening 


above of 


. ’ hae 
—CrET A DG, ue stile 


) thane dee 
' Sy toute 
fe » 


ae 


4 al adh bbe) ae wi , 
ment of the concerto 


to troduced @ brilliant original cadenza full 


@ulties, which were given with ad- 


the orchestra for a long time together as on@ »yrable skill and effect. His associates in » 


d 
i 
was in the consulship of Plancus—while it also 
ty’ that belongs to symphonic writing. ‘The con- 
-certo itself is graceful, easiiy flowing, and at 
times very brilliant; it is written in constant 
sympathy with the character of the solo instru- 
ment, which occupies the foreground almost 
‘without intermission. In short, it is well writ- 


ten, charming music, such as one delights in lisy and artistically heightened wit 


Hae ae 4 gave him excellent support, | 
“gives it the coherence and well-balanced dignt- 5 nay Sara earn dnd ‘o ete ; 
with enthusiasm in the applause which re- 
warded 


r. Loefier aS he completed his 


‘formance, | 


xt Si 


ramme was introduced with the 
“Ringal’s' Cave” overture by 


endelssobn, which was read with charm- 


taste, its contrasts being, judiciously 
pleasing 


tening to. Mr. Loeffler outdid himself. A larger resulta, ; 
The novelty of the evening was the 


tone and something more of dash and 
brio in style would have done no harm; but 
for pure. beauty of tone, crystalline clear- 
ness, grace of phrasing, 


performance could have been surpassed. It 
was simply exquisite from beginning to end. 


Mr, Loeffler has taken it upon himselftochange given in t 


the ending of the concerto: he cuts off the last wien. 


ts, 1s dynwn by the poet as a Character o 


page or two, and introduces an elaborate ca- 


denza and an ending of hisown. The princi- » 


ple isadamgerous one, but in this case the 


change isso well done, with such musicianly Wi 
. f, easant’s wedding, where he c rries off the 


ide up to the mountain peaks. 


skill and so fine a sense of fitness, that little, if 


and a certain q 


‘masterly unity of style, one sees not how th first Same | 
ht Saad roe , © of its characteristics can best be gained 


from the description of the scenes Ils 
several movements «Tre supposed to depict, 


“Peer Gynt,” suite No. 2, 3 
was given its first complete hearing here 
on tis. occasion. | 

uite as popular as the already familiar 


by Grieg. which 


It is likely to become 


rst suite tram the same work, and an idea 


yr 


n 
morbi 
megalomania. In 


he preface to the {ull score, 


h reads as foliows: 
Gynt, the only son of poor peas- 


dly developed fancy and .a prey to 
a. his youth heh s many 
id advyentures—conies, for instance. to a 


Here he 


anything, is to be urged against it. Forone jeaves ner (No. 1, Ingri.’s Lament) 1 rosin 
i e then 


thing, the cadenza gave Mr. Loeffler an oppoer- 
tunity of showing the purest, smoothest, most 
lusciously sweet tone in four-string chords and 


any violinist. One forgot that there was such 
a thing as rosin in the world. He was en- 
thusiastically and repeatedly recalled at the 
end. 

“Der Freischiitz ;” Brahms, symphony No. 4, in 
Ewminor, opus 98, Riemenschneider, “Todten- 
‘tanz” for orchestra (first time); Nicolai, over- 
‘tare to “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” ‘There 
will be no solo. 


© MUSICAL MATTERS. 


‘The Symphony Concert, Soloist 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler. | 


At last evening’s Symphony concert Mr. 
‘Nixisch gave the patrons of the season’s 
‘geries a prozramme of rare interest, and 
‘its performance was in keeping with the 
merits of the several compositious per- 
formed. . | 

‘The soloist was Mr. C. M. Loeffler, who 
‘ghares with Mr. Kneisel the first Cesk in 
the violin section. Mr. Loeffler was heard 


’ 


the same tvork can easily 1 
composer has improved the oO oh 
for orchestral scoring afforded such & 8e- 
ries of tone pictures, Ai¢ CPUs 


about with wild cow herdegirls. 
enters the kingdom of vhe J. 
whose daughter falis in love with him and 
; ; dances to him 
srpegei that we can remember hearing from Nountaih Ki 
Jaughs at the > 
music, whereupon the enraged mountain: 
foik wish to kill him. 
escaping, and wanders t 
| ; among 
The next programme is: Weber, overture to pears As a prophet, andis greeted ) 
gir s (No. 2, lai After many | 
wonderful guidin s of fate he 
turns as ab Ol tter 
wreck on his way (NO. », Peer 
turn), to his \ 
Lie sweetheart of his youth, 50 
. has stayed true to, bim all 


‘meets him; and ead at a 
finds rest in ‘her lap (No, 4 Solveia's Sons’. 


yuntain King, 


Dance of the 
But he 
dro}} 


(No. o, 
King’s. Daughter). 
dance and __ the 


But he succeeds 1n 
o foreign countries, 
thers to Moroeco, where he &h 
ted by Arab 

Arabian dance). 
at last re- 
d mun, after suffering SlD- | 

Gynt's re- 

home as poor as he lettit. Here 
lvejg, Who 
those - years, 
- ‘ 7 ; , 4+ 
his) weary head at jas® 


‘Those who have hear |! the first suite from 
| magine how, the 


pportunities 


a as en 


1 whatever 


cism may be made of his use af effects cour 

mon With the popular composers of t @ day. 

st must be ‘admitted that he has got ae 

very startling results by bis free use Ol Ee 
§ OL ¥ 


jinglin 
usuai.theatre orchestra. 


and percussion adjunct 


; +}, » 
Nikise:: and his men entered into the 


® ei ¢@ : . ’ Tah 
spirit of the composition with as much amet 


_in the concerto by Saint-Saens in A mfajor, | 


Ww 


e composition peculiarly suited to display 
Yhis many excellencies as a soloist. Iv is 
lways a pleasure tolisten to such honest 
work as is aone by this artist at all times. 
A thorough master of the violin, he plays 
with a lack of affectation that is a source 
of much pleasure to the listener, His tone 
isso faultlessly true, his taste 60 artistic 
every detail. and his bowing so free and 
Rracolul, that he givesta degree of satisfac- 


4 


: 


| 
| 


light over the quaint forms of the st 
their nove! treatinent that fully pro) 
early popularity of the second “Peel a 
suite when it shall have gained a mo 

general 


ended the programme, an Mr. | 
brought all his best talents to its sul 
pretation, bringing out its many stoning 


1ite and 
yed the 
Gynt” 


ingle h . D minor No 9 
J nN at oy "y 
Dvorak’s symphony } a Mr. Nikis-b 
juter- 


characteristics with fine effect and wit nine 
the most hearty appreciation of the works ! 
has ever had here. “ll 
Next Saturday evening’s program me ae ‘i 
include .. Weber's, overture. Dor sh. 
achuetz;” Brahms’ symphony, o, 4, in x 
minor; Riemenschneider'’s ‘Todtentan? 
for orchestra (first time), and N icolal s ove 


ture,’ Merry: Wives of W inasor. 


‘as they would display in @ Brahms svi | 
phony, and the audience followed the iene | 
of the musicians. showing a deg 


ree of dle- | 


} 


| 


: 


| to in Ovise: j vas 
| ipr l ; but it was the Sabbath dav 
ays 


| Struments assigned for 


When Herr arin 
| 1888, fell Freres performed it here in 


| Conductors ot 
_ felt to be its due. 


‘ } ah: ¢ tT é 
The 16th Symphony Coneert. ~ About the concerto itself, the dispositi 
’ on 


The programme f i 
pr or theléth § | is willing, but the tim 
concert in Music Hall, Saturda ymphony | mand are insuflticient nhafrse Space at com- 
have proven compreliensive ai ppt bet pe its merits and defects. sp with justice 
aa dew a Phy: satisfied the Sak pverexact ! rig Ree concerti demand shen ag a8 Aig 
1D elnuands $ ? See es exce 
See rte ag yeh por ee amateurs who * talent for execution; but few great Lahadii: : 
concerts simply Socanee tht SvIRP ROBY a so constantly as 
shia 426). Ta’ inoat lusidiie te tee . ulty of poetical ox pregatnun ae mnt, tat 
ogramme was not witl Pant ; respons - Loeffler’ 
10ut intere; sponse to such demand s 
though t Yoar G my rest, al-  ; mp nds were m 
tough the Poor Gynt suite, Now migng gomdUg. tive Zu4stery cadenza of his own 
. red, and som h ) he} n that he charmi 
symphony than Dvorak’ ‘ ome other = ag the ji rmingly introduced 
ak’s in D minor w eyjindle was, to say a 
, ay ‘ OL ’ y the] 
gas ye ent ae more acceptable ‘3 23 the most interesting fonteinee of his "pent 
sana : S Overture, no ao? ormacce, or- 
sé ‘ . Ww k ‘ ‘ 
| “Fingal’s Cave,” a ttle which its cet any aS Negatively consider i 
on never intended fer it is aleve | free from tne sltphneae bis playing was 
welcome. It is one of » is always | n ) ) Slgntest virtuosal obtrusi 
aye the few orc] | u8S Or sentimental self-di sive- 
cop. positions by Men Cchestral ‘¢ . . , Pe isplay. On th 
nas delssohn that, in i ontrary while all per © 
organic whole, shows , lat, inits virguosi personal and material 
a . s genius and m: uosity was subordi ? 
of the very hig! : 1G Mastery | wi jecti ‘inated by the arti 
ghest oraer. Me with an objective o She artist 
always had his say wi - Mendelssohn tj; active regard for the interes 
; ’ 9 we W *¢ 4 ar ic a ; e 4 + ere t of 
ralness, like nae stg debe charm, natu. , pi ollie id itself, the conception ‘and 
thoughts in his own war. ; OR a own \ fgijed to seine aa couid not have 
Ing grace, sweetness as, Bk a iM admirer of the Saint Sac aot 6 ee 
which even a chil ; sauty with ¢_] ) ; -pacns. Not only dic 
| ehild mic] the tone Now natur . only did 
Now the ‘W,, : Lunt sympathize ? ; . naturally Irom th ie ae ’ 
fingal’s Cave’’ , singing instrument 6 artists 
called, not oni: ve Overture, 80" paalize rument, and not only di 
y delights, and it is realize the full exte rere Y did he 
simply Mendelssohnian in nd it is not sxtent of his ability ; 
ndeissonnian in fo ‘ muster au ford, but his in: yasa 
butit alsoi : rm and spirit . : » OULU DIS Interpretati 
| ‘ mpels intellectual ; BQ Spirit, 7 all its psychologi verpretation, in 
Before Me Ge ‘tua: admiration psychological beardings hi 
: sndelssohn jphad fini ‘ lithe and pliant. ri 8s, while his 
work gti auete ad finished the ° oh; Fh right arm contributed 
mn age of 20,1 ; characteristic and brilli: 0 3 
“The Hebrides’: tt wv, ie named it + brilliant share to th 
es’: but the scora # cess of his perfor are to the suc. 
‘ core f _ 4 is pertormance, ‘j ‘esen 
appec yh ypn -7¢3 the title of ‘Ehe os : 1 optimist alike seemed | hss "bouk 
’ ‘hije at it on rag Oo } Amant . ‘ea pot 
one of the Crystal Palane abe ne at labia The" ot of Mr. Loeftler’g | 
it was announced a meee Concerts in 1871 po: errormance acted Pa 
ee s ‘The Isle of Fj 2 &@ -+powerful magne as | 
ba 6 Pinland”’ holding the ittenton bE gorrcic: in | 
sS tn , 1 x ’ » 3 : ) , > nu . " i . 
thoughts of the baled that the initial -. ia pe bene immediately followell 
Be the @e came tothec , ne heartiest plaudi 1 
s0Sser whe has ty ( 16 COmM- =| setae hi. Diaudits 
Hightands “in” tat = tarry in the Scotch . oars dene aoe symphony cote 
. wwe fat Tr ? S af - 
Nhl “the first two ake ose ding . It need “not. be told that t 
erdinand Hiller, actually CRRA rding to chestral suite from the G iat the second or- 
a re spot. ing tohim drama interested the nails ele Rapp ay 
Mendelss , : i and it w: the audience in sly: 
that imewmn Pes acsage COMPADIOR at ! ri thay nb gph 7 fy played, bus the vel 
! known 1 scmMann, a fairl ll ‘ neh Ot ihe ear-tickling (fect 
poet and musici: falriy well- ( livelier moveme f elects of its 
when the chi Siclan, It is said that : Jats rements on the one hand: 
ef theme of th " permeated witl : and are so 
gested itself tou M e overture sug- th eT ote CRE En ee ee 
2 ; ! e other, 1ts andante is imbi v9 BG ae 
left Fingal’ endelssohn he hurried] “hea andante is imbued wi 
al’s cave, and hurriedly wmawkish sentime yucd with such 
| Sought in vain for a pian with his friend (oe sentimentality thet it seems f 
or a pik te ad, explicable |} - Nile; CUS IM 
pianoforte upon which | catecnted 4 ptt rc Raber, could have 
“ , a 1c ; , r slr 
the’ « <bean concert, ©... the work at-@ 
vorak’s symphor 
: ye ly No. 2 (sic ; 
ch friends in their observ- - material advantage as the a, walns ae 
the composer was admon- - peated hearings. The svmphon of re- 
night in ordet Nahr wait until after mid- Sco ge be of the work is superily pe A 
. O hit ics i¢ 4 . " q ou ] S § ’ yeee mee . y 
that had come t isicalize the inspiration ° fettered "de ae cffects are more or less 
“Fingal’s Cave,” O Rg in the wondrous of =. be 4 “y — and doleful character 
The overture oe ee BO Walted. ) ; eird folk-mode to which i 
year later ana a not completed until a acest too eee capes aaheu aoa. orithi 
a » t , AT a - results it ic 10 ym 
visit to Ron ien upon Mendelssolin’s expesied. > thie cree ee person can be 
Mee iore than a transient d 
G- 


. . ie Dec 16 *)> 
fairly eff ’ se. ), 1830, It rece | « 
“" ective ’ ived a ree j 4res 
tor Nikisch, and the tok one apo conduc- may ate "Dverek pa one. 48 eee 7 
, ‘+h combination of in v4 ' ak as one of the fore! 
- masters of his time or 


its second theme, ; i 
slight devind ! , The final impressions 
ere finely satehdiited The ‘ with as sterling and a scenanietlt aa came 
hat was superbly brought out : hear The ad tate Sg yi care to 
s contrasting fortes and pia: 
the white movement, the vineleohe’ aocae 
pen! peent of the strings in the adagio, and 
H, £0 be its di | oe: uoyant dance rhythins of the scherzo 
erto by Saint Saens, No. 1, in : Og ey given out with exguisit 


ae | OF dis CAPEN, 


and, furthermore 
Sabbath day. ¥ 
delssohn’s Scot 
ance of it that 
ished that he 


2. it was the Scotchman’s 
Scrupulous were Men- 


notwithstanding 
true pitch, w 
ery passage t 


Short of the ideal eff 
ect that 
her than Herr Nikisch ier 
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ee e-ay.” bins r. rm ’ basi’ , A 
This “ Arabian color with a. 


sss... M ndelssohin 
eesseosses int-Saens 
bo ber OCece sade save Grieg 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony, D minor, No, 2, Op. 70......... ‘ 


Mr, C, M, Loeffler was the solo violinist. 

Sainut-Saens’s violin concerto, Op. 20, was 
dedisated to Sarasate, and it was played by the 
great Spaniard at a concert at the Chatelet. It 


6g’s lea of Arabian 
Lt Wishes to Know the real char. 
acter of Arabian music, with a description of 


instruments, melodies, tonality and the * ange, 
3” 


du veutre,” may consult With pleasure Lierso 


hs Musiques pittoresques,’ 


’ 
, 


| 


| 


| above-named delightful exception, the *doub-. 
ling drum is beat with furious heat;” not only. 
Kettle-drums, but otker pulsatile instruments. 


ismy impression that it was brought out in ‘ 


Boston by Mr. Adumowski in March, 1885. ata 
Symphony concert, and the work Was then 
called a "concertstusck.” 

this concertois a work of eminent distinction, 
pure and refined, graceful in melody, always in- 
teresting in harmonic Structure, and elegantin 


It was played most sympathetically by Mr. 


| Loefiler. His performance, faultless from the 


technical standpoint, was marked by purity of 
style, warmth of expression, and a largeness, a 
liberality of conception. In whole andin de- 


| tail it was a noteworthy performance. It was a 


’ 


‘6sSOn to the student, a pleasure to the profes- 
Sional as well as the amateur, an honor to the 


orchestra of which Mr, Loeffler is & mem ber. 
| Not the least agreeable feature was the modesty 
_ of the player, the modesty that is Characteristic 


of tie true artist. 
Mr. Loefiler, it is said, wrote the cadenza that 


i he introduced. The cadenza is a relict of the 
| Past. Inawork of to-day 1t seems & mere sur- 


Vival, like unto the Orgab of unknown use in 
the human body that endangers tho life, and 
might periaps be eXtirpated. 

Who was the tirst that invented the habit of 
flourishing with breath, or bow or fingers while 
eccompanists and audience were silent specta- 
tors of ingenuity employed chieily for se) f-zlori- 
fication? Alas, the habit is apparently as old as 


the last number, “Dance of the Mount in 
King’s Daughter,” is a wretched replica of the 
last movement, a wretched original of the first 
suite. Throvghout the mNoveipents, with the 


Strive laboriously for effect. The Xylophone 
puts an end to the charivari. Now, the xylo- 


* 


. 
: 
: 


? 
’ 
: 


y 


. 


plone isan instrument of anti uity. Holbein 


introduced it in his “ Dance of Jeath,” and the 
Skeleton beats upon it there with ghastly glee, 
Saint-Saens used it with prodigious: effect in 
the “Danse Macabre.” As used by Grieg, it 


brings to mind the variety show. 
the discreet simplicity of instrumental color, : 


“ Dolvejz’s Song” was applauded. The other 
numbers met witha cold reception, elthowg 
there was a desire to laugh after the tinale. 

eae . 

The symphony and the overture were played 
with marked effect, and the performance of the 
latter was, indeed, brilliant. 

a 

The programme of the next rehearsal and 

concert 13 as follows: Overture “ Der Frei- 


schuetz;:’’ Brahm’s Fourth Symphony; Riemén-— 


schneider's ** Dance of Death;” Nicolai’s over. 
ture to *’ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Puitrp Hauer, 


a ee 


| 


7 


| 


the vanity of mankind. Vo be sure there are - 


Wiseacres Who say boidiy the Cadenza was in- 
vented in sucha year and bya  rtain person. 
dhey are not unlike the well-k’ -n lecturer in 
&® Western law school, Althoi i, as Judge, he 
yas & worthy follower of (G. -iac Skinner’s 
_ &raudsire on the Royal Bench of Brit- 


ish Themis,” he Was nervous when he. 


addressed the students, and so he had 
recourse to alcoholic preparation. ‘Thus forti- 
tied, he laid everything to the Corsican, and he 
Would biandly begin as follows: "Biils of ex- 
Change, young gentlemen, and promissory noies 
Were invented by the First Napoleon,” 

Mr. Loefiler’s interpolation was in good taste, 
and it displayed his Virtuosoship; but tne cou- 
cero Would have pleased as much Without the 
addition. 

ss a x 

Grieg wrote incidental} music (op. 23) for Ib. 


fen’ j 11or- Ww ove ; $* lb, 1 , 4 
§ song-winded dramatic poem, "Peer Gynt,’ | has appeared as soloist under Mr. Nikisch’s 


“Ue, music contains num bers for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, The first suite (op. 46) is 


second suite is nos equal to the first. 


MUSICAL MATTERS 


si 
ET ad 


‘ 


Echoes from the Sixteenth 


Symphony. 


Piano Recital by Mfr. Nikisch—Gros- 
smith’s Merry Entertainment. 


Grand Opera at the Baston—Big Banjo | 
' Ooncert—Gossip and Coming Events, | | 


Mr. Nikisch introduced as the soloist at || | 
the Symphony rehearsal and concert last || | 


week the well-known artist and composer, 
Mr. C. M. Loefiler, the fourth member of 
the violin contingent of the orchestra that 


baton during the season. Saint-Saens’ con- 
Wweli Known. The Second suite (op. 65) was | certo No.1, for violin, although in three 
oN ed here last week for the first time, parts, 1s linked by cadenza-like passages, 


© ©xcevtion of the beautiful arrange. | making it practically one movement, a 
“Solvejg’s Song” the inusic is cheap | Slow episode being inserted in the middle. 


may serve in the theatre to enhance | 


Mr. Loeffler’s playing was, in the main,com- 


whey scenic effects or Srovesque situations, mendable, He has an excellent command 
Or ante pS Without value. |b» his bow, and his broad tones were sweetly | | 
resonant and devoid of harshness. There | 


er Gynt” tras echoes of * The 
man,” but. each echo seems a bur- 
Arabian Danee” suggests the in- 
vasion of Arabia by the Salvation Army, per- 
sonally conducied by one of the numerous rela- 
tives of Gen d there was a time 
1 necks in the audi- 

ful expectation of the | 


peated trills in the andante were clearly | 
given and well égustained, and his leading | | 
themes were clean cut and firm, though 
lacking somewhat in sirength. 


The slides running through the’ composi- — 


ie Voliins, However, | tion were unpleasantly frequent, although 
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ng, for it is full. of wide and | 
ontrasts, is bold and impas- 
angeable in rhythm and glows 
a rick golor. {ts themes are at 
s tender and delicate, and demand a | 
| most considerate treatment in the ren 
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hestration, he. 


always does in a manner at once denot- 


She || ing the skilful performer, able musician 
to | and the ripe artist. The Saint-Saens 


‘goncerto, worthy of its eminent author, 
| met with a splendid interpretation upon 
he part of Mr. Loeffler, his own cadenza 
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the syr phony, however,. the Or- 
a fel ‘into its accustomary coarse 

er-loud manner, paying little re-— 
» the nuances of the composition, 
ing to give the least indication 
‘or delicacy anywhere. Even 
0, which demands the most ex- 
playing, was given with a mon- 
joudness, every half tint of 

ng exaggerated in a stereo-— 
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1 Overture, ‘'Fingal’s Cave," Mendelssohn; 


et Bee ome Be Ye & 
CAL M | lally intercseting. 


‘cal difficulties of theinstrument, his pure 
intonation and his firm and well re- 
| straineéd tone. He was recalled three 


WARREN DAVENPORT. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The concert by the Boston Symphony eter 
Music Hall, last night, was very well attended, zm oe 
standing the miserabic weather. The oeerpager Sie 
for Violin, No.1, in A, Op- 20, Saint-S:e15, ea 

Suite, No.2, from the music to “Peer “en : pita | 

Grier; Symphony in D-minor, No. 2, OD. is oy owt 

The Grieg Suite, which, if we are not rege a < | 
ibeen heard at these concerts before, 15 no! * 4 
As music, pure and silimpie, | 
littie that was worth the sa2yivg, 


gays very 


| and though by no means lackirg in clearness, ig some: 


what unmeaning without the text that it was we tt 
tu illuetrate and emphasize. Itis a — +9 of tune: 

commonplace and pretentiousness, ots er seasoned 
fulness and throes of melodrama; the who ; aes hich | 
with spicy and frequently novel orchestral ‘tying. ‘THE 

are now and then more vulgar than neg vigil 


i ade no 
\ euite was. remarkably well played, but 1) ma 


egentriciles 
ite its ecccent 
asep Toe fiery Dvorak 


strong effect, 
3 bid for popular favor. a 
symphony was also very we Pont 
with great spirit. Mr. Loeffier played a ge ak | 
concerto with exquisite taste, perfect r apatoadee 
purity and brilliancy of technique, an sc 
and graceful artistio pr 
votion to the — a 
always give & characteristic distinction to “y : ade 
were manifested at their fullest, and he M afforded. 
element in the pleasure that his ces, da 
He was applauded with exceptional en er. Tm 
was three times recalled with een, seyre, «DE 
programme forthe next concert is: | Vv rp minot, 
Freyschutz,” Weber; Symphony, No ie sien} 
Brabms; ‘‘Todentanz,” Riemenschucliyr ial. nate 
Overture, ‘Merry Wives of Windsor, - 
will be no soloist. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONGERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT 8 P.M. 


‘PROGRAMME. 


KARI, MARIA von WEBER. OVERTURE to “Der Freischuetz,’’ in C. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 
II, Andante moderato. E major. 
III. Allegro giocoso. C major. 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 


BE minor. 


E minor. 


GEORG RIEMENSCHNEIDER. “TODTENTANZ”? 


Moderately slow (constantly modulating) 
Very lively and restless. A minor. 


(First time. ) 


OTTO NICOLAI. OVERTURE. ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’’ 


Andantino moderato. F major. 
Allegro vivace. F major. 
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Able dash, Just before the close of the 
piece he introduced a cadenza of his own, 
which was in keeping with the general tone 


9f the composition and very well per- 


. The artist was enthusiastically received, | 
being | lied several times at the close of | 
8 performance. | 
Mer enigge fantastic overture, ‘Fin- 
vl . ave,” was played with great effect. | 
ach -part of the orchestra did its work | 
splend aly. The fragments of themes | 
which the great composer introduces | 
throughout the work are impartially dis- | 
‘tributed among the instruments, and the) 
‘fine contrasts and changes in tempo an 
harmony were given in such @ manner as to 
realize a tone picture of great beauty. 
 Grieg’s suite, ‘Peer Gynt,” was a novelty, 
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Yorwegian in treatment and at times start- 
ing in its grotesque orchestration, the | 
cellos petnee added to the instruments of 
yercussion by the performers striking the | 
trings with the back of the bow. 

it was played with great spirit and the 
roper abandon, the dance, “The Moun- 
tain King’s Daughter.” with its glissando 
form: nal by the xylophone, being the sen- 
‘ational feature of the number. 

ag ® mak symphony in D minor, No. 2, 
close e concert. [The beautiful orchestral 
coloring of the first two movements were 
‘effectively presented, and the S)a ic char- 
‘gaoteristics of the composer in the Jast num- 
ven with admirable contrasting 


e 
boldness. 

de e next rehearsal 
and concert will consist_of the overture 
trom “Der Freischuetz,”’ Weber; symphon 
‘No. 4 in E minor, Brahms; “Yodtentanz, ’ 

or orchestra, first time, Riemenschneider, 
.. areas. “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
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MUSICAL MENTION, 


_ +The Symphony Concert. 

_ The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra took place Saturday 
‘evening at Music Hall. The programme | 
“was as follows: Overture, ‘“Ringal’s 
“Cave,” Mendelssohn ; concerto for violin | 
‘No. 1 in A minor, Saint-Saens; orches-— 
“Gynt,” Grieg; Symphony No. 2 in D 
‘minor, Dvorak. Mr. C. M. Loeffler was 
‘the soloist. ‘The orchestra gave more 
‘attention to detail in both the Mendels- 
‘sohn overture and the Grieg suite (the 
Jatter hardly wortny a place on the pro- 
gramme) than it is customary to expect 
from it nowadays, and consequent!y 
‘the works were not without some effect 


& 
% 


a n the renderings. 


In tho symphony, however, the or- 
“chestra fell into its accustomary coarse 
and over-loud manner, paying little re- 
gard to the nuances of the composition, 
‘and failing to give the least indication 
Of repose or delicacy anywhere. Even 
the adagio, which demands the most ex- 
pressive playing, was given with a mon- 

tone of loudness, every half tint of 

lading being exaggerated in a stereo- 
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id valgat manner. The playing 
ted in little less than a 
continuous noise, Now this symphony 
is a work that demands the greatest care 
in the playing, for it is full of wide and 
sudden contrasts, is bold and impas- 
sioned, changeable in rhythm and glows — 
with a rich color. {ts themes are at 
times tender and delicate, and demand a 
most considerate treatment in the ren 
dering. 

Nothing of the sort was brought forth 
in the playing, however, and the effect 
fell flat Mr. Loeffler played as he 
always does in a manner at once denot- 
ing the skilful performer, able musician 
and the ripe artist. The Saint-Saens 
concerto, worthy of its eminent author, 
met with a splendid interpretation upon 
the part of Mr. Lueffler, his own cadenza 
serving to display his grasp of the techni- 
cal difficulties of theinstrument, his pure 
intonation and his firm and well re- 
strained tone. He was recalled three 


times. 
WARREN DAVENPORT, 


The Symphony Conceri. 


The concert by tho Boston Symphosy Orchesira, in | 
Music Hall, last night, was very well attende?, notwiih. | 
standing the miserabic weather. The programme Wor.) 
Overture, ‘'Fingal’a C ive,” Mendelssohn, Concerto | 


for Violin, No.1, in A, ODp- 20, Saint-S:€38; Orchestral 
Suite, No.2, from the music to *Pcer Gyat,” Op. vs 


Griez; Symphouy in D-minor, No. 2, OP. 1% Drorek. | 


The Grieg Suite, which, if we are not mistaken, had not 
been heard at these concerts before, 13 not expec 
lally interesting. As music, pure and slinple, it 
gay® very littie that Was worth the  s827!'DB» 
and though by no means lackirg «0 clearness, 13 Some 
what urmeaning withcut the text that it was tat ded 
ty illuctrate and emphasize. Itis a curio medley of 
commonplace anid pretentiousness ; of spasms 0 juae: 
fulnees and throes of melodrama, the whole s¢a one 
with spicy and frequently novel orchestral cil-c:6 = 
are now and then more vulgar than eaifying. ‘The 


5 + made no 
‘guite was remarkably well played, but 1: maue 8" 
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tc regomtriciles 
‘very strong effect, despite ts eccen oh pa 
and its bid for popular favor. Too fery VCs | 


Ayu 


symphony was also very well plased, — 
with great spirit. Mr. Loeffler played the fine oe 
concerto with exquisite taste, perfect finish Ss pe: 
purity and brilliancy of technique, and nomen Ses 
sentiment. The warm and graceful artistio sponges 
and the conscientious devotion to the composer 1" 
always give a characteristic distinction to his pry — 
were manifested at their fullest, and proved & P ae 
element in the pleasure that his performance affor ar 
He was applauded with exceptional enthusias™, i 
was three times recalled with tremendous fers a oe 
programme forthe next concert Fee einoh 
Freyschutz,” Weber; Symphony, 02: o Pies 4 
Brabms; “Todentanz,” Riemenschneider (fire sc 
Overture, ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolal. 
will be no soloist. 
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SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


j 


XVI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


KARI, MARIA von wR. OV 
R IARIA VON WEBER. OVERTURE to “Der Freischuetz,’’ in C 


JOHANNES 2 : . 

NES BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. A, in KB minor. 
I. Allegro nontroppo. 1 
II, Andante moderato. 

III. Allegro giocoso. 


{ minor. 
Iy major. 
C major. 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato. E minor 


(CRC ‘ “ AATQAC T 
HORG RIE MENSCHNEIDER. ‘‘TODTENTANZ”? 


Moderately slow (constantly modulating) 
Very lively and restless. A minor. bi 


(First time.) 


OTTO NI 1 rTTrA,Y? 
COLAT. OVERTURE. ‘“‘Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ 


Andantino moderato. F major 
Allegro vivace. F major. 
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————| #0. Once, when Rubinstein came to Vienna to 


7 BEE) ceihe rind | m hy | Conduct some new works of his which the or. 

M USIC AND DRAMA, ~vW®) 1 chestra had already rehearsed under its regu- 
Ee) Be tis: : oe ar-wngna every one was surprised at the 

| é i | last rehearsal, which Rubinstein conducted in . 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. "person, to find how very differently he conte 


The programme of the seventeenth Symphony ‘ some tempi; the conductor who had conducted 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday ary rehearsals excused himself to f 
evening, was as follows: composer for the blunder he had appar- 
Weber: Overture to “Der Freischiitz.” ie ently made in iaking some of his movements 
jams: “ymphony No, 4, in E minor, Opus 98. | Wrong, by saying, “How could you expect meto. 
Riemenschnelder: ‘‘Todtentanz. divine that you meant the mn Seg 


Nicolai: Overture to “Die lustigen Weiber von 


Windsor.” when you have marked it al ‘h 
y 


The overture to the “Freischiitz” began with the term 
a long-held C such as we never experienced be- ations for 
fore, There are some famous long notes in | and I marked the 
| music—think, for instance, of the thirteen || movement So, more for my own satisfaction 
meagures of Ain the sopraniin the ninth sym- || than for anything else: it is true it does not 
phony—but they are for the most part organ- | give a very clear notion of the proner tempo, | 
points, against which other voices do something } but I did not mind that.” But, if Rubinstein | 
interesting: but this long C stands al} by itseif, | Can do things of this sort, one can not well 
nothing accompanies it, nothing has preceded imagine Brahms being so unpractical; when he 
it, and, after a while, it seems as if nothing 8%ays allegro, it may be taken as at jeast prima 
were destined to follow it. One feels like call- - facie evidence that he means allegro. Another 
ing out, “Enough! stop! assez! basta! weuw- argument on our side is that Mr. Nikisch took 
derstand! the note is C; yes, we know it!” , both the first and last movements of this sym- 
What is Mr. Nikisch thinking of, to take the | Phony even slower at the Friday-afternoon re- | 
rempo at such a crawl that you absolutely lose ~ hearsal than at the Saturday-evening concert; | 
allinterest in every note before the next note ; both ¢empi ean not be right even from his. 
comes? Wkenitcame to the Samiel business, | Point of view. But the strongest argument on - 
he had to hurry Up, 28 We were glad to note. | our side is, after all, this—that an especial] fond- 
The quick movement was played with great | ness for very slow allegros isa strongly-marked 
dash and effect—albeit we do not like that little | traitin Mr. Nikisch’s conducting in general, no 
jump inthe phrasing of the Agathe theme in | matter who the composer may be; the opportu- 
the flute, clarinet and bassoon—and the great 4 nities a deliberate tempo gives for expressive 
| C-major chords rang out grandly; in the coda phrasing, for highly potentized emotional 
Mr. Nikisch followed Wagner’s idea of starting | coloring, and for producing impressive ef. 
in piano with the theme, after the first dash; | fects, seem peculiarly tempting to him. He 
this does seem really an improvement upon the is an “emotional” conductor, if ever there 
old fortissimo way, and Wagner’s cleversoph- Were one, and his instinctive bent is to make 
istry proves quite conclusively enough that things as dramatic as possible Well, if a 
Weber must have intended the passage to , Manhave a right to anything, itis to his own 
gO 80. | individuality; he hasa right to his, and we to. 
). With the Brahms symphony we again struck || Ours. Itis not our fault if what seems strongly | 
upon the snag of Mr. Nikisch’s passion for || dfamatic and impressive to him, often seems » 
making things slow. Ah! come, now! There || merely theatrical and trivial to us. And we 
is only one slow movement in this symphony, || may be pardoned for being a little tired of the 
and Mr. Nikisch gives us three! The opening || monotony of having to say 80 so often; like 
Allegro non troppo was played as an Andante || enough, he is just as tired of heariue us Say 80, 
Poco moto: the final Passacaglia, marked Alle- |The symphony was, upon the whole,excellently . 
gro energico e passionato, was played. Alle- || played, although some few passages might 
greito moderato, The only move the ear could || have been given with greater clearness and ac- 
| Mecognize as a distinctly quick movement was | Curacy of ensemble; the great Passacaglia of 
| the third, Allegro giocoso. The result of this |, the last movement was enormously impressive; 
| Slow tempo in the first and last movements, | tO us it is one of the grandest of Brahms’s 
| added to the rather morose Phrygian mode of | Orchestral movements, to be ranked with the 
| the slow movement and the forbidding cross- | fret movement and finale of his C minor sym- 
| relation in the second measure of the theme of | Phony. Nothing but its imherent force, but the 
the third, was to give the whole symphony a | £¢Dius init, could have made it palatable in 
singularly sinister expression. Nodoubtacer. | its placein the symphony, especially after the 
; preceding Allegro giocoso, which sounds so 
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tain sombre grandeur and impressiveness was 


at times gained thereby: but it Was a Very 
Sahara-like sort of grandeur, of which the ear 
soon tires, and in not a few places the 
effect seeined rather Over-sentimental than 
grand. \Now. likely enough, Mr. Nikisch 
Can say that he hac been through this 
"ery symphony with Brahms himself, and 
ee he takes it just.as the composer wished it 
00. Were the first part of this true, the sec- 
oud: part does not. necessarily follow, One can 
lot imagine Brahms having the queer fancy 


much like a finale itself. x | 
Riemenschneider’s ‘“fodtentanz,” written on | 
aqueer ballad by Goethe, is a work that can | 
fairly be dismissed without comment, as the | 
audience dismissed it without applause. Nic- | 
olai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture did 
one good to hear. It was played with immense | 
and contagious brilliancy, ifin a way that was 
wholly new to us. We should have liked to 
hear the violins take that demure, roguish lit- 
tle second theme more delicately, with n. 
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| hony No. . lan form of overture being a very ‘gar tee epitome of ies 
the opera which follows, especially the overtures to | their me 
“Oberon,” “Euryanthe” and ‘Der Freischutz.’’ In the } ee 
performance last evening the ever delightful horn | § 
passage with which the overture begins was given | 
with a slovenly “untunefulness and inartistic apathy | 
that were well nigh intolerable. The incantation | § 
music, Agathe’s moonlight scene, which contains | ™ 
perhaps, the most familiar theme of the opera and |= 
ur t the episodes connected with the action of Max and | 
mes were Casper, were for the most part performed in a manner | 
: i quartet of horns. The so mediocre, thatany member of the old Harvard 4 
the Pe cee alan effectively Musical Association Orchestra might consistently | a3 
ptation music — ‘as le. with. 1ts have blushed for shame to have ee cipated in sucha |Z 
a Th naie, performance; one that had indeed buta singie note- | aa ‘Sat 
worthy precedent, and that, when the overture was | Qao eaae 
performed under Conductor Nikisch in Symphony ga¢hea 
concert series of two years ago. ‘There 
e Brahms fourth symphony in E minor will generally . aa bat 
Ppt be regarded as containing by far the most genial | pysear 
pyar and melodious specimens of symphonic material that  peaet 
have yetapppeared from his pe. hroughout the  —— fm ¢hg 
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OF UL central point, and with a success that he has certainly ure 4 
nds and h not surpassed if equalled in an other of his  @imt 
perhaps, concerted works. Especially in the allegro wags i n 
ES ein non-troppo movements may be founnd an abundance | ¢piam 
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ence pene c ‘ound scholastic’s mind, but in the earnest, sympa- ha ef 1atic, 
ea ee ; ss otthe tee great “ie fe quite alike Aiey | aug 
watchman &¢ - - a ’s””? is quite unlike himself | 
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‘sor Tyndall would say, there is “a self-renunciation | number 
We a wc ething noble in it.” ‘concert of the in Vie 
dah | ao tphony more than almost any other work, | eral ine arg fr 
t fatchman,who has ‘mposed since Beethoven’s time, " maanigcentiy reheat ne ded in — 
sf the tower in affmght. | pecends the labored and pedagogic pursuit of 7M : seems. te 
ts ent th rows | oy “ asa science, so called,and appears as the | 
se ae PARR RS RE PE | : pone application of that genulne science that is in- |’ he 
+ nye Re 16 'C be cy tt 9 eae eo, + nm an > ni cy congenial to the exercise of the imagination * : f' 
the pavement below; snatieres » Sa ove of the beautiful. Of what other symphony * 
A Renan, aa iuskies typ 4 aims can the same be said? No two votaries of | $i 
racter piece is of an Ordger Whive th cal art have so widely differed as Koestlin in |» 
Ons 2 and Brahms, in practice; but with Brahms’ +z 
Ss hey find a rich, expressive and subjective 4 ¢ | ta 
Riese i eeling,” etc., that fairly ‘‘outkoestlins’ ~ Bran Toa 
, in. Possibly it may. seem that the andante? 4-4 i ela ee Rte 
yy somewhat  fantastic—too weirdly and |.  althower Aig ahaa 
real mournfully conceived, but as - gna Pa aan MAE eS 
fy) senna poem of human sorrow, as asad and pain- | egy, sat? 
arning it has few equals outside the ever match- * : 
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‘. Symphony Orchestra might have chosen for their own sah Poel tad were excellently observed. 
cone: Overture, MG , : | edification. For this reason it was certainly none the entanz, by Riemenschneider, is a weakly 


lat sensational specimen of programme music in 
Symphony Concert. lioz; concert? cr Mavi” Paani: Schu- lessa popular programme. It contained two well | lowest estate. Both the odtentanz and the well 
eas Rhenish” symphony, E fiat. Mrs. worn yet everacceptable overtures, ‘Der Freischuetz,” | Known overture by Nicolai were prasiseworthily 


Bloomtield-Zeisler will be the pianist. and ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor;’” also Brahms’ | PENGSEOS: 


“18 — | most easily intelligible symphony No. 4, in E minor; : | 
Lilian Durell Opera sk ~ " tit fora novelty tne Todtentanz, by Georg Riemen MUSIC, Ter 
scnneider, 
Sing at the Boston ineatre. 


In a small book entitled “Der Freischutz Buch ay en 

by Frederic Kind, who was von Weber’s libretist, it is | .~ 
| stated, that at its first performance, in Paris in 1824, The Seventeenth Concert of the sym | 
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Nikisch making upd his programme entirely | It is bearly possible that ‘Der Freischutz” ” : f he Concert Sys- 
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played. ‘be at times | worthy vreecden? ay ta inceed puta single note- 4 pace Saturday evening that the movement 
rushing, ascending passages, was : WOR) precedent, and that, when the overture was was adagiosissimo. The rhythm, therefore, f¢ 
Sndistinct. the full orchestra not following Pebbelgelacaee Conductor Nikisch in Symphony ¢@the ground, and the horn quartette suffered, 
kent ° ’s baton beat. ‘ptt Series OF two years ago. eration in the s}) ‘zo 
' pegnd og op eigen marred by the | Brahms fourth symphony in E minor will generally A Here Wns oxanwor nckertns 
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brasses in the clos- 
Gmperfect tones of the 


e regarded as’ conta} the pace, where the * Zamiel and Max motives” 
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dons # ven’s time, magnificently jghed opera were included in the programme. 
climbed to the top of the tower in affright. necends the labored and pedagogic pursuit of: The latter overture seems to-day the 3 
Wiait as the skeleton is about to regain his © asa science, 
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That the conductor of the Symphony con- 
certs is a man of impulses, no one sees more 
clearly than himself, and he has even admit- 
ted frankly that in his interpretations a 
planned and intended reading not infrequent- 
ly slips away from the control of his will, if a 
strong mood, evoked by something in the 


5. | music or associated with it, interposes and 


tea | sways him. 
rand | teenth programme he must have been carried 
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| smoothness to 


In the direction of his seven- 


away often by his feelings, because nothing 


| else could explain the extreme relaxations of 


tempo into which he several times sank. The 
concert began with the “Freischiitz” over- 
ture, the opening adagio had less “linked 
sweetness” than “long-drawn-out”-ness, for it 
was taken so slowly that the beautiful and 
gently melting horn quartette lost its persua- 


siveness in the effort the players had to make | 


to find breath enough for their usual phrases, 


| without attempting to give uniformity and | 


their union. The a//egro 


|] swept almost as far in the other direction, | 
; | and fairly rushed to its conclusion save when | 


| 
| 
' 


some special delay upon a note or two held it 
back before another plunge. In the sym- 
phony, too— which was that laboriously elab- 
orated fourth of Brahms—the “empo was 
slackened in all but the last 
| opposing the composer’s directions, but giving 
the hearer a better chance to follow and 
understand and the director a longer dwelling 


in his lingering mood. Yet be it understood 


that with this exception taken to the tempi, 
there could be no special criticism brought 
against either the technical handling of the 
parts or the energy and earnestness of the 
reading. After the Brahms came 4a kind of 
ghost story in music—a “ Todtendanz”—by 


George Riemenschneider, which added noth- 


ing to the value of the concert, although it 


will count as one more in the list 
son’s noyelties. There 1s some 


But it is not to be mentioned 


MacAbre,” gloomy and 


of the sea- 

fancy in it, | 
but of the rather deliberate and intentional | 
sort, and it has some clattering and rattling | 
and clashing, some quivering of fiddle strings 

and some whistling shrieks of the piccolo. | 
in the same | 


~ . se - 
epoch with Saint-Saéns’s unrivalled “Danse | 
impressive with 1t | 


movement, thus | 


wild, persistent voice of the viola and its 


swift, weird dispersion of the 


gaunt, fleshless 
revellers whom the strange, compulsive Strain 


has summoned. The evening ended witb 4 


brilliant but rather too exhilara 
ing of Nicolai’s bright, gay 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” overture. 


Tonight there will be no novelty. The | 
be Schumann in Eat ie | 
stand the 
ubinstein’s | 
be played by 
Fanny 


symphony will 
‘“Rhenish”—and the overture, 
man Carnival.” Between these 
“Siegfried Idyl” of Wagner and R 
D-minor pianoforte concerto, to 
that able and passionate artist, 
Bloomfield: Zeisler. 
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Windsor,” Nigolai. | 
‘ One of the most commendable -per- 
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: ; re be il}i r ae). 
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“didnot obey his incantation. 
was neither moc 


slecolo for spectral 
eR iow ~ as 


silyl Ww h nd avsizD 
1.1 even take physi blood; for, 
ne : se emure sw of thought 
§ fancy, you must have a care 
rt. in fine, you must purge 


anak. Amadeus Hoffmann recom- 
: j peod ines to him that would write a | 
Burgundy to the composer of a grand — 
hampagne to the writer of a comic . 
y Italian wine to the author of pas- 

) d arrack punch to the man 

nd *’ Don Giovanni.” 
kthat be might arouse his 


ape chneider seems to have prepared 
, Wi é tush by indulging in copious 

acht : tea. 
ee iustration ofa wild and grotesque poem by 
ethe, emenschneider wrote music that is 
oid of character. He nailed his episodes to- 


the t times the nails appear. ® 
par, snd with oe ventonal commonplaces, 


ried ou 
id ite de ly occurred to him that his music 
blo rondo iabierie. He then bethought 
Ce ~=6opulsatile instruments and 
purposes. But beat 

would, the ghasts 
His dance-tune 


ing in its sensuousness, DOF 
teas The thoughts 
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in its melody or rhythm. 
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omtisans! is more apparent than inspiration, 
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lls, in contrast, that 
the " Danse Maca- 


Death keeps time, 
th his heel; 


ht a dance-t 
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} , ; ) iven with breadth and intensity, 


- Tho programme of the rehea 

of this week is : 

naval Romain.’ 

forte, D minor, 

Wagner, and Schumanns 
+0 n sh). E at. Mrs. 

sx will be the pianist. 


amend 


Berlioz: concerto 
Rubinstein; ‘Siegfried 
Symphony No. 


Puitie HALE. 


| music or associated with it, 


rsal and concert 


is as follows; Overture, “Le Car- 
| for piano- 


dyi,” 

- d intentional 
but of the rather deliberate and li 1 

Fenay Bloomfield sort, and it has some clattering and rattling 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


That the conductor of the Symphony con- 
certs is a man of impulses, no one sees more 
clearly than himself, and he has even admit- 
ted frankly that in his interpretations a 
planned and intended reading not infrequent- 
ly slips away from the control of his will, if a 
strong mood, evoked by something in the 

interposes and 
sways him. In the direction of his seven- 
teenth programme he must have been carried 
away often by his feelings, because nothing 
else could explain the extreme relaxations 0! 
tempo into which he several times sank. The 
concert began with the ‘“Freischiitz” over- 
ture, the opening adagio had less “linked 
sweetness” than “long-drawn-out”-ness, for it 
was taken so slowly that the beautiful and 
gently melting horn quartette lost its persua- 
siveness in the effort the players had to make 
to find breath enough for their usual phrases, 
without attempting to give uniformity ana 
smoothness to their union. The allegro 
swept almost as far in the other direction, 
and fairly rushed to its conclusion save when 
some special delay upon a note or two held it 
back before another plunge. In the sym- 
phony, too— which was that laboriously elab- 
orated fourth of Brahms—the 4empo was 
slackened in all but the last movement, thus 
| opposing the composer’s directions, but giving 
the hearer a better chance to follow and 
understand and the director a longer dwelling 
| in his lingering mood. Yet be it understood 
that with this exception taken to the semi, 
'there conld be no special criticism brought 
| against either the technical handling of the 
| parts or the energy and earnestness of the 
reading. After the Brahms came a kind of 
ghost story in music—a “ Todtendanz”—) 

George Riemenschneider, which added noth- 

ing to the value of the co 


ncert, although it 
will count as one more in the list of the sea- 
son’s noyelties. 


There is some fancy in It, 


and clashing, some quivering of fiddle strings 
/and some whistling shrieks of the piccolo. 
But it is not to be mentioned in the same 
epoch with Saint-Saéns’s unrivalled hoger 
| Macabre,” gloomy and impressive with 
| wild, persistent voice of the viola and 1 
swift, weird dispersion of the gaunt, fleshle 
revellers whom the strange, compulsive Sit 
has summoned. The evening ended wit! 
brilliant but rather too exhilarated = 
ing of Nicolai’s bright, gay and. elega! 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” overture. _ 
Tonight there will be no novelty, a 
symphony will be Schumann in E-flat—the 
“Rhenish’—and the overture, Berlioz s KR 
/man Carnival.” Between these stand ee 
| “Siegfried Idyl” of Wagner and Rubinste n 
D-minor pianoforte concerto, to be ‘g' tt 
that able and passionate artist, Mme. Fann) 


- Bloomfield: Zeisler. 
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The Symphony Concert. 
The 17th concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra took ‘place at Music — 


Hall, Saturday evening, The following 
is the progranrme: “RAL | 


ro 


Overture, “Der? Freischutz,” Weber ; 


Sympbony No. 4,.i9;.E-minoc, Brahms; 
“The Dance of the Dead,’ Reimen- 
schneider; overture, ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Nicolai. 

One of the most commendable per- 
formances of the orchestra since the ad- 
vent of the present incumbent of the 
conductor’s position, was the playing of 
the Weber overture on Saturday eve- 
ning. The strings were simply perfect, 


| the wood wind in good tune and the 
brass less violent than usual, but still 


too loud and coarse. 

Of course it is not expected that the 
first clarionet will always play in per- 
Tect tune, oc that the tympani player 
will ever have his drums correctiy 
tuned, but nevertheless much pleasure 
was enjoved by the exacting listener, 
even, from the performance of this in- 
comparably beautiful composition. The 
irst movement was taken too slow, how- 
ever. How vivid in theremembrance of 
many listeners are the wonderful per- 
formances of this overture under Mr. 
Gericke’s conducting. It 
wondered at that he was called forth a 
hall dozen or more times to acknowl- 
edge the enthusiastic delight of the 
audience as a unit, after each superb 
rendering, The playing of this over- 
ture on Saturday evening excited the 
Most spontaneous applause that has 
greeted the orchestra for a long time. 


One must ackuowledge the mastery of | 


Brahms Over all that pertains to the 
science of music in the matter of devel- 
opment and elaboration contrapuntally 
of themes and movement, and the sym- 
phony in EK minoris an evidence of his 
superior power in this direction. It 
must be admitted, also, that there are 
some charming themes and novel har- 


monics in this work in the first and 


second movements, but the work as a 
Whole is labored and dry. It was played 
mostly ina tooloud and rough manner by 
the orchestra, the coarseness of the ren- 
dering being often largely due to the ex- 
Cessive violence of the brass, the over- 


: blowing of which instruments was some- 
thing horrible. 


ee. One would not care to 
lave the virility of Bralhms’s musie 
cimasculated, but discretion is better 


| than valor in music as well as in other 


tir Mr. Gericke is a great lover of 
: aie ms, and the splendid effects he 
ought out in his interpretation of this 


is not to be | 
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formance § 
would remind one of Mr. Gericke’s 
achievements with this composition. . 
_ Reimenschneider’s “‘Dance of the 
‘ Dead,’”’ played in these concerts for the 
' first time Saturday evening, showed 
well enough that the ‘composer is a 
capable musician, but it lacked any dis- 
| tinguishing features to characterize it 
| sufficiently to praise it much, if any, 
[here was but little imagination ex- 
hibited consecutively in che idea pre- 
| sented. 
| Abrilliant performance of the **Merry 
' Wives of Windsor” overture gave delight 
to the audience. The repertoire of such 


dibg: Eal PR Ba tas ope of « 
$ nothing in the pe 


> 


f 
| 


” 


turday night, however, that 


works can be drawn upon with marked 


benefit to the programmes offered at 


these concerts.—-Mrs, Fanny Bloomfield. | 
| Zeisler will be the soloist next Saturday | 
evening, and will play Rubinstein’s J) | 


minor concerto. 
gramme will consist of “La Carnaval 
Romain’? overture, Berlioz; “Seigfried 
' Idyl,’? Wagner, and Symphony No 3 


‘ 


| Schumann. 
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WARREN DAVENPORT, 


Se ee ee 


chestra, Ve 


Owwrerwy, 


. £0 the Editor of the Saty rday Evening Gazette. 
As you are presumably responsible 


DEAR SIR: 


The rest of the pro- | 


_ Mr. Nikisch and the Symphony Or- 


»forthe musical criticisms which appear in your 
} paper, may [ write to you my complaint that ‘this 
‘ Winter the weak points of our Symphony Orches- 
tra have heen hammered at incessantly by vour 


critic, much to the neglect ef its good points 


( Now, good points it has, and it has seemed to 


“tae if not to your critic, that one of those 
Fie the dignified behavior of its members. 
ne had but to watch clasely through the concerts 


points 


‘given by the orchestras which have Visited Boston 


this season, to see What some conductors will allow. | 


| Why, we should gasp to see Mr. Kneisel do what 
, Mr. Brodsky did, and that was to leave the stage 

(When young Marteau came on to play a oeleetias 
: wuth an orchestral accompaniment), and, by wav of 
\ leay Ing, to climb over the outstretched feét of ‘the 
next violinist, us he would over a low, stone wall! 

_ I think, Mr. Editor, your critic and I would be 
Inclined to “lean back” in our chairs once in a 
While, if we had played in 124 concerts and re- 


heasals ti seve months. 


1 do not wonder that 


ar. ear appeared fatigued last Saturday even- 
ing, t lough very possibly that was due to worry over 
hot reaching Musie Hall fill after eight o’¢lock, 


| owing to a delayed train. 
; IT have attended, Mr. 
evening 


' 


chestras, 


( Editor, every Saturday | 
| concert in the course this winter, and 
i not oyce hyve | seen such tittering and yudeges as 
men permitted in one of the ahove-mentioned or- 


Another good point, although you, perhaps, will 
consider it w superficial one ;—but I cannot agree to 
» that—is the bearing of Mr. Nikisch when with 

baton in hand: no superfluous motion, no bending 
of the legs for extra emphasis, as if weak-kneed : 


no sawing the air with long 


urms, 


like 
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\ 
Ya wounded bird trying desperately 


TIGHT BINDING 


es 

to rise 
on wing. 
not enough motion and emotion in the conducting 
of Mr. Nikiseh to incite his men to highest action; 
but let that observer for once be less careless, and 
he will see concentrated power and magnetism in 
the quiet pose and steady hand. I have yet to see 
Mr. Nikiseb fail to get a tremendous tour de force, 
or sudden emphasis, or quick tempo, if he 80 
minded. 


As I more than have hinted above, the bearing of | 


q conductor seems to me of considerable import- 
ance, It is wearying to the spectator to see gym- 
nastics on the conductor’s stand, and moppings of 
brow ; to see a conductor ‘(make faces,” as the chil- 
dren say, first to his fluteist, when it is time for a 
bit of a solo, then to the horns when they should come 
in, and, finally, with worst face of all, and arms on 
high, like a Dutch windmill, to the drums. 

Ob, I have thanked over and over again the 
Fates, that they made Mr. Nikisch not that kind, 


thus giving us hearers and onlookers golden oppor. | : BY 
a famous soloist of the old school, one Keyswetter, 11 


tunities to digest good music, without such usual, 
I had almost said, distraction. 

One more opinion as to our orchestra’s worth 
will be of value, and that is of no less a person 
than Paderewski. 


Is he not a good judge? 


Of course, there is but one Mr. Gericke, but he 
has decidedly his limitations in this very modern 


day; and, by the way, did not the arduous work 
he did with this orchestra (perhaps, climate had a> 
small share of responsibility) very nearly kill him? | 


| 


} 


_ But, if we cannot have Mr. Gericke, what then— 
is there no balm in Gilead? KAY. 


Our correspondent undpubtedly meant well in ad. 
dressing this letter to us; but, unfortunately, she has 
failed to make wholly clear the exact point at which 
she wished to arrive. She takes us to task for stating 
last week that some of the orchestra took their playing 
very leisurely, by leaning back in their chairs, and 

‘then excuses them onthe ground that they have per- 
formed in one hundred and twenty-four concerts and 
rehearsals'in seven months. This, however, does not 
provide any evidence that we stated what was untrue. 
Moreover, the orchestra has not, as yet, given as many 
concerts as are named by our censor, and their season 
is only five months old, instead of seven. As for Mr. 
Brodsky, he is the solo concert-master of the Dam- 

-rosch Orchestra, and his disappearance from the stage 

during the playing of M. Marteau, was doubtless by 
reason of an agreement, common enough under similar 
circumstances, that he should not be called on to play 
in the accompaniments, to any other soloist. As for the 
manner of his leaving, it was probably a case of meces- 
‘sity, owing to the crowded state of the stage, and there 
‘was nothing remarkable in it. If he had climbed over 
the head of the next violinist, as over & high stone 
wall, the case would have been otherwise. As we said 
nothing regarding the fatigued appearance of Mr. 
Nikisch, we do not feel called upon to make any ex- 
planation in that connection. As for the “tittering and 
nudges” to which our correspondent refers so re- 
proachfully, we must say that if she has not seen simli- 
lar tittering, if not nudging, in our orchestra, her at- 


tention could not have been deeply centered on the | 


performers. But here, again, she has touched ona 
point to which we made no allusion. Nor did we com- 
ment on the bearing of Mr. Nikisch, and therefore her 
references to the bending of the legs, weak knees, saw- 
ing the air with long arms, gymnastics onthe con- 


A eareless observer would say there was | 


Why should he have been 80 | 


elighted wi eir work, if it were po | . 
d ehte vith their Ww rk, tS were pour work | however, that you do not equal him, even with a 


eT eel a 


ductor’s stand, moppings of the brow, or giving signals 
to the flautist or the horn player, seem to us wholly 


‘irrelevant not to say superfluous. “The lady doth 


protest too much, methinks.” Of course it is desirable | 
that the personal peculiarities of & conductor should 
not come between the public and au enjoyment of the 
music he is directing; but after all, something in the! 
way of eccentricity may be conceded to one who 
produces fhe best possible effect with the players under 
his control; and for our own part, we should much 


| prefer the conductor afflicted with a bent leg and a 
weak knee and a brow-mopping habit, wha vouchsates 
a perfect reading and an adequate performance of a 


great work, to the conductor whose legs and kuees 
remain uhobtrusive, while he gives an unsatisfying 
interpretation and an inadequate performance of the 
same work. It isa matter of results achieved, and not 
of a conductor's personality. When -aganini first ap- 
peared, and revolutionized the art of violin playing, 


we are not mistaken, exclaimed: ‘‘Why, the fellow is 
no artist; he plays with a stiff bow-arm!” Then 
somebody replied: “If you can do as well witha stiff 
bow-arm, nobody will find any fault. It is certain, 


free bow-arm.” It is what ia accomplished, and 


not how it is accomplished, that 1s entitled to first con- 


sideration in matters of art. A&®s far as ‘no less a per- 
son than Paderewski’ is concerned, it may be con- 
ceded that his opinion of our orchestra’s worth was 
sincere; but what then? Heisa magnificent pianist; 
but that does not make him an infallible authority on 


| orchestral performances. Our correspondent asks, ‘Is 


he not a good judge?” The only possible reply ix, 
that if Paderewski finds nothing to condemn in muchof 
the conductor’s interpreting and much of the orches- 
tra’s playing, he is nota good judge. The work he ap- 
proved of was work that pleased him, and muy have 
peen good work; but be has only heard two or three, 
or, at the most, a half-dozen performances by the or- 
chestra, and it is impossible for him to answer for what 
he has not heard. The fact that Mr. Nikisch 1s fa- 
tigued with overwork, and that M r. Gericke war nearly 
killed by it, has no bearing whatever on Mr. Nikisch’s 
conducting or on that of the performances of the 
orchestra. Our correspondent, as it seems to us,"loes 
not controvert our critic; on the contrary, she rather 
endorses him, by giving a reason for the shortcomine 
which he has complained. Mr. Nikiseh may be credited 
with perfect artistic sincerity of purpose in all that nei 
has undertaken here, but he has made it clear that he | 
is not at his best as a conductor of purely orchestra! 
music. His method is 80 thoroughly impregnated pine 
operatic feeling that he imparts the tone of thie op a 
to almost everything he interprets. This ix sanptiee 
out of place in the more classie music written for ™ 
concert room. We read that he has been called w- 7 
the place of musical director of the opera mga 
Buda-Pesth. We congratulate nim, sincerely: pe 
appointment. In such an establishment he wil | 
wholly in his element and can hardly failto wi! 
served success and appreciation. 
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ORCHESTRA, 


Conduetor. 


AVI. CONCERT 


rTRT.. A *% N 
URDAY, MARCH ll; Al oe oe 


PROGRAMME. 


ANTON RUBINS 
I STEIN : 
IN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE 
No. 4, Op. 70. 
I. Moderato. D Minor. 
II. Moderato assai. 
III. Allegro assai. 


,1n D minor. 


F major. 
D minor. 


I “ 
<ICHARD WAGNER. SITEGFRIED IDYIT 


» s ~ oO, q j 
(Rhenish), i 


e ap FE flat major. 
. scherzo: Sehr maessig 
III. Nicht schnell. y vary 
IV. Feierlich. 
V. Lebhaft. 


at major, op. 9. 


C major. 
1. A flat major. 

E flat minor. — 
FE flat major. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. FANNY BLOO MFIELD-ZEISLER. 


Mites das ; 
Che Piano usedisa Steinway. 


There wi ee i i i 
will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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The programme of the eighteenth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening was as follows: | | 

Berlioz: Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” Onps 9. 

Rubinstein: Concerto for Pianoforte, No, 4, in D 
minor, Opus 76. 

Wagner: Stegfried-Idyll. ; 

echumann:; Symphony No. 3,in E-flat major (‘‘Rhen- 
ish”), Opus 97. 

Mrs, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was the pianist. 


spirit and force of accent; it was taken at just 


the rushing pace the composer must have. 


wished for. The introductory Andante sos- 
tenuto Was given with great delicacy and clear- 
Ness, 

Schumann’s third symphony went exceed- 
ingly well, too: the first movement was taken 
ata good, brisk pace, as nearly as possible as 
Schumann marked it, The syucopations in the 
theme, too, were brought out with fine sureness 
ofaccent, without being overdone. In the sec- 
ond theme the wood-wind performed an actual 
tour de force in making ashort crescendo fo)- 
lowed immediately by piano; seldom have we 
heard this done more nicely. The four horns 


of the first theme at the beginning of the third 
part of the movement, andthe theme itself was 
taken up by the orchestra in a double-fortissi- 
io thatdid one good tohear. Whata superb 
novementitis! With what unflagzing vigor 
Schumann has carried through his magnificent 
theme! Here, too, one tinds an appositeness in 
the orchestration, a harmony between form and 
color, such as even the greatest masters of 
écoring could not have surpassed. Looking at 
thé orchestration by itself alone, one might 
perhaps find that Schumann had done a trifle 


*~ aes tee ae a oe — : — - _ —— saat - : — - — - a . ’ 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, — exact 
fi Mass CON | ‘this; but there is a tradition that a double-dot- 


Music Hall: BostonSymphony Orchestra. - ted note is, in every case, to be followed by the 


; re thé =~ close of 
wane Y ASP ES Uy a , n 
ct value—possibly just a thought more than 


rae Dit ae ee Lary? — rea.) , 
‘ ; } ‘ ve tae ai wake: Pato any Fiat vedas staan ht AP at : 
laa y aed ‘ » dot aan a * $ a ae 
: ‘ee the eighth-note its 


shortest possible note, and that the exact frac-. 


tional va)ue of each is to be disregarded. This 


is, to be sure, a matter open to considerable 


freedom of interpretation; but in this case we 
prefer a very short eighth-note: it is more in» 


harmony with the character of the here strik- 


ingly prominent trumpets and trombones; it 


has a sharper bite toit, The finale was admir-’ 


Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain” went with great. ably played, and the peroration, in which the 


principal figure of the “cathedral-scene” returns 
in E-flat major, worked up with tremendous 
power. 

Wagner’s beautiful and poetic “Siegfried- 
Idyll” was given wellnigh to perfection. Mr, 
Nikisch reads itin a way to give its wondrous 
variety of mood and coloring full play, while 
he makes its musicul coherency so plain as to 
forbid all tediousness of impression. The well- 
balanced prominence he gives to every phrase. 
of real thematic importance is a notable factor 
in this, Only we missed our blithe “eanary- 
chirping” (sixth measure on page twenty-nine 
of the full score); since Mr. Zarrahn first con- 


‘ducted the piece here, we have not heard this 


oe yhe , pi ly bro , 
did nicely in that suparb heralding of the return | /Cturesaue effect duly brought ous 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler carried everything 
before her in the Rubinstein concerto. We are 


quite willing to admit that we are growing 


reconciled to this work of Rubinstein’s. ‘The 
working-out of the first movement cannot be 
called masterly by any serious standard; Rubin- 
stein was never strongin thismatter. Butthe 


exposition in the first part of the movement is 


masterly; nothing could be clearer nor more 
concise; the themes lead, one into another, 


with perfect naturalness; up to the second 


theme they constantly grow in passionate in- 


—a 


i 


Sk a eet eee Soo « " 


: ; ‘tensity, while the idyllic suavity of the second 
t ’ | . 7 . 
eo much with his horns, that the orchestra subsidiary, with its almost playful accompany- 


We Ss § : 
Hs Nerf tos ving ~~ a with << ,ing figure on the pianoforte, forms just the 
z en in this matter Schumann has desired contrast and gives passion breathing- 


rather followed Beethoven’s lead—look, for in- time before the strenuous passages in the 


Stance, at some of the fortissimo passages in 
the first movement of the seventh symphony— 
than forestalled the more modern composers, 
with many of whom the quartet of horns forms 
too constantly the real centre of gravity of the 


Whole orchestra. And his horn tone is here em- of colorand modulation init, make it really - 


one you please of the present masters of orches- _ exciting to listen to, while, as a piece of musical 


inently in place. Give this movement to any 


tration, and let him re-score it; he might give 
itmore volume of tone, a superior flash and 
¢low of color, a more incisive brilliancy, but he 
would not make its form, outline and color go 
80 beautifully hand in hand. Pick flaws 
In Schumann’s orchestration as you will— 
and it often lays itself undeniably open 
to that—you find it, in the end, wonderfully 
well adapted to his purpose, wonderfully well 
able to help him say what he meant to say. 
The second and third movements were very 
sympathetically played, if one could have de- 
si red something more of technica) perfection of 
finish, The grand “cathedral-scene” (third 
movement) Was superbly given; itis in move- 
ments of this character that Mr. Nikisch is 
pany at his best, and, when he is at his best, 
i is wellnigh Incomparable. One might ques- 
lon his reading of the eighth-note after the 
double - dotted half, in the two great. 
forte and fortissimo calls on the wind 


working-out. Then the themes themselves are 
ofadmirable quality. The super-sentimental 


slow movement we still heartily dislike; but , 


the vim and goof the final rondo, its unflag- 
ging brilliancy, and the many beautiful effects 


form, itis among the very best things Rubin- 
stein has given tothe world. Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler’s playing of the work was simply su- 
perb. To one point we take exception: We 
donot like her reading of the white-hot pas- 
sionate second theme (first appearing in F ma- 
jor)in the first movement; she seems to us to. 


| over-sentimentalize it, to distort its true char- 
facter. Nodoubt her playing of it shows great 
feminine delicacy of feeling: but. if ever 


there were a distinctly male theme, this one 


‘is. At the climax-point of this same theme 


Rubinstein bimself used to make an effect 
(not down in the score, by the way, and 


}even contradicting the indications. in the 


score) of the most surpassing beauty, and 


: 


one which no other pianist we have ever heard _ 


has been able to imitate or to recall. But effects 


- ofthis sort may be regarded as Rubinstein’s_ 


sole property ; they were flashes of moment 


° 


inspiration. But, with this exception, her play. 
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herein her supsriority Nes were bard tospeci: ‘The Symphohy {Concert = {his was lost on the auditor who listened to | elatinette atid fluie. Nothing closet eine 
may be that just that. nee delicacy _ The programme of Saturday was slightly House treattone’ ta ane toe i wi fa the - Piet paper of bells can Be y 
feeling, which we found out of place : longer than usual, but was made up of in- performance was very goud eens un the € _ us concerto Kubinst nrod i 
fi\the second theme of the first movement, hevepsitip tnaseriee from first to lant. | Bar. Gin tid noe do ful taenea eo apa Sh sofa sak but the inn ait! 
helps her kero to veil the rather cheap | lioz’s “Carnaval Romaine” overture began composer. There were some startling 4 / ineteud of ‘eid given by violin 


bankelsingerisch sentimentality of the theme’ | the concert. It was given a vigorous read- ties taken with the first phrases, avery. struck 12 i ge ‘But as St. 


 hatittebe myo Bde Ae. + i effects, the / Pa cmd oO ay | 
and give ita certain semblance of artistic re. | ing, and spite of the capricious The bold and extended ,itenuto being intro. J/aeubre. and as cc attire the 


fn, it | orebestra was kept well in hand. | auéea ang 

inement, Certainly we have never heard . wha uced. ) /~ ontein a whil 

Bou Ba sere obnoxious than in her hands. In the ha hg an mole - wae used, tend pe If Wagner’s compositions are sometimes falls hore of plamanaaie the combi on 
fina e. she was brilliancy itself, and showed ere tle viola passages wliich followed it. autobiographical, Schumann’s almost in: | Lovie: ised? 2 
forth the whole magic of some of those sudden ‘These passages breathe atender melancholy variably are, and if the B flat symphony fair rieel ag are ene 
that is peculiarly suited to the character of speaks of the sunburst of happiness in the 
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Piano effects in unexpected keys. Comparing nut 
her performance with her playing of other | the. instruments employed. There oe - the composer, the one in E flat, THE SYMPHONY. ° 
thincs in previous seasons, one finds that she | 4, gontrast here, even in similarity, for the whic on performed on this occasion, tells A programme that represented Berlioz, Rubinstei 
bas made a vast stride towards artistic master--) Puelish horn pictures 2 dreamy sadness, as us no Jess certainly of the last fickerings of | W#sner and Schumann at their worthiest, as did t 
ship. She was most enthusiastically recalled | the viola does, but the change from wind — mapetnese, when ue cameigtan came to | Rrogramme rib Blre 3 Senne Mente met pin 
+ are ORG | by ne i ke same- ; . charm oO the ~li , ng, March 11, would ordi 
iter the concerto. ; Mi to string tone prevents anything pe avis iad excited by th oir life, arily be pronounced by musicians as respectably w 
"he next programme is: Paul Gilson, “La ness. After the serenade the revelry Wiha). oF the ; @ hearty chosen. 


ashi t takes dwellers in Dusseldorf * : Tiki 
ior?” ° aff, “La Fée to burst forth in wildest fashion. I - 7 Ort >) Itis also true that Conductor Nikiscl ld 
wer, symphonic sketch R L, and Cologne. Yet Schumann Was never ‘ been otherwise than artistically wail PE ee 


ive the chro- 
 nneags : rk, considerable technique to give Sc LW 
a Amour, for violin and sap tea Breen 4 be maticruns which usher in this hurly-burly anne to ro heartily into rollicking humor | ranging a OR tet ee oe 
t SS vtoli: vine t ttl s rt is March | without blurcing, yet this pxassage was joviality; even in this work the scherzo | €ncountered popular failure but for the appearance 
the violinist. e date of the concert 
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has the form but not th +i . 80 interesti loi . 3. Fant 
on this oceasion. But the € spirit of such a esting a soloist as Mrs. Fanny Bloomfiel 
€ | mbar oe pb as its composer Was, movement. Thereis mystery, tenderness, Zeisler with Rubinstein’s fourth concer.vo in D minc 
Eat nosh’ o- nd, spite of its gaudy colors, it remains a sweetness here, but not a trace of that ot vege) more there was lively melody and abundan 
| Symphony Co thts of shreds and patches. play po abandon which Mendelssohn was Macand li wanbtaned ee “tate rel 
‘fay e- @ to‘portr: ; , ’ pant nce into a hum 
This is one great poiut of difference D portray so successfully, or of the | thatis seldom experienced from that composer. F¢ 


tween Berlioz and Wagner in orchestral ribebare arg yer? gd Beethoven sq fre- 4 lowing the overture and concerto came the Sieefric 
treatment: whem the former attains even i ‘ y indulged, To the writer the two | Idyl by Wagner and the symphony, No. 3, in E fl 
the greatest effects one feels the effort sak ate sath bag seem the most striking, meer by Schumann. Neither of these two work 
behind them, all is spasmodic and artificial, Da ; y nO oubt because of their graphic | OWing to the eculiar arrangement 

wi while the ability to sustain a high level is con rast. The effect of tie trombone ra programme, coul have been heard at } 
‘bhe o ‘one of the characteristics of the German passages in the cathedral scene (the fourth | ‘rest advantage, and the logical result of any su 
‘oity, | composer, Had Berlioz composed 1000 years movement) is that of a mighty organ arrangement was to Impose a sense of weariness whi 


nth A wy Ww in a was artistically prejudicial not only in its effec 
“shilition d he could not have attained the equality (to some old Catholic theme, and the selections themselves, but in prolonging te oe 


| ‘rat act of the chatter and vivacity of the firale (: 
nothing of the power) of the first rr y . me Nrale (a » cert until an all too late hour. 

Sain Die Walkuere’ or the last of ‘Die ieeouhd ie ee to the Spirit ofthe scherzgo The pianist Rubinstein has composed at least ¢ 
Rad cult Rubinstein Meistersinger.”’ mean uthis than inthe second move- pianoforte concertos—possibly oneortwomore. Int 
given: with wonderful susta : Ww was presented on the pro- mp ah m5 Mage welljcompared to the holiday ; Concerto in D minor the genius of the solo instrume 
‘and power and precision of wack. He Yet | or eh ert at a disadvantage ; ep ¥ Which is apparent in ihe streets uf ; 8€¢™s to have been studied above any other consider 
of playing is broad aud confident, and” gramme -of this conc }. ¢ charm- cologne when the crowd pours forth from tion. The Nestor of contemporaneous musicians, ¢ 
attacks, especially in the rapid fortis- the ‘Siegfried Idylie” was a mos the grand old editice. The wo a yen ty | has been stated,is here at his worthiest, just as ws 
‘gimo octave runs, were bold and animated, jij¢ pirtliday surprise for Mme. Wagner. in proper spirit and , tk Was giv6n Moscheles when he wrote his now well nigh obsolet 
‘the tempo and force being retained to the Nothing ‘more charming whey Rie phat greater effect beth bit the wulioge wae commen in, G minor. The work is intensely person 

(ane e gm sliuvg of the or S- 801 FS oe n its relation to the composer. It is musical] 
- The beau ip theme in the second part compares, te, rs ae the musi- lau ho wearied with an exceptionaliy | graphic of the pianist of broad and massive bed, al 
‘was most delicately and sympathetically tra into h at irway leading to the th programme. As it was, the Organ , in the first movement especially it even suggest 
‘Anterpreted, the running passages being cians along the sta y. f the poem srw Seemed to be accepted asasortof his swarthy complexion of some ten or fi ee 
‘Tapidly and clearly given, and the hearty ‘chamber, and the pee erer on sae fe a closing voluntary or postlude, to covér Apt Aire Se complexion that was then mor 
plaudits a “ape close plainly indicated the $ exptaining the purport of the rane i eon Of footsteps of the denarting congregation - like that of a Tartar ora Turk rather than of a Rus 
“ppp ciation t i.) auditors felt for the artist’s imagined ; but the very ue Anat. | It remains to speuk of an excellent sian. With the second movement comes a change o 
. Mrs. Zeisler’s | the case militated agninst di oschee- Soloist. Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler ven the | gD pr lionine roarings of the opening moderat 
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3 nb + | 
; ie closing me r ‘oncert rool; iauis : . ed followed by a sentimentall t 
‘es . notable, for “the elaborate rush | tions of the cone all one, the pianist, and she played Rubinstei DD well nigh lamb-like andante—not a ec ammewe, ery 


heill 

‘ener / : ‘essity a sm minor maa 4 

me he piano was not drowned by | tra wae eee te themes (chiefly the obuibandaien Hes AGRE calling ouly for , as announced onthe programme. In the finale the co1 
the hea A she was aos ng at Pp ace” and “Siegfried, the as the tl a pee ew Mannerisms, such.| certo loses even such paucity of substance as its earlie 
ee se of her Melody o SACS. aire explanation, antes roWing about ofthe hands in ap ™ovements contained,and simply fritters itself awa 
recalled : ait O3e World s ‘Treasure ) req al powerfully nbecessary fashiou (und this might have in a tuneful play of sounds devoid of any deeper mear 
“pertorm: ince “The Roman and the entire work can ape BB 4 ‘19 cen cepied from Rubi nstein him- ing. In brief, it fairly seems as though the hand of 
soe Bel | TERR i AN, The only to the initiated agn Self) or an occasional excess of pianist and not the genius of a composer had incite 
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the brasses and | Swiss musicians who participated in the ian power, might this truly Rubeinsteinish concert piece, and it is diff 


alfac work ¢ commeated on, pb ro , 
38 particalarly / formance playfully called the the work as a Widie. was niall cult of belief that anyone can derive other enjoymer 


| +e 7. ‘way music). from the work than that which r 
Fy sgn cons | ‘Treppen-musik”’ she ba 5 pow er lay ne Shearer that places the artist inthe numerous yet not over Sarees develies aa. Sand 
Sat appt wed fo marke it wee tte. aA” surroundings obethiat trae ie senate Peanae lee Lhe en-— = playing as an end per se and not as an art. 
‘adyantaze. the ~ uu 1 : Tet 2 uisturved throughout, 1e performance b me. Zeisler was overfl 
‘aie he Ae bing colverello 1 rnaania force: of | bor Aci gabe in it, Pt Ra of the second Geevement ‘= with ofa home ty of the most intense kind. i we 
BRE CON SS Asad here. e a ’ com “ane _appealingly s 
eter wiih. t aa alee tt ape oven tuouah the effect of the gabe | tlie fact that a dh ee. Of, Alt ite. | without an affectlo Vhad 
“The Schuman “Rhenish” mphony, in their piare in the operas M etartwine the Play of technique, it was made only the 
whi ch ¢ wed the programme, was very | {¢ var a Bee eee saat. of Siegfried (in | Oa es rete a ge the pianist entering into 
isfact ». ) lody of Pea : hese wre. @ 8 wor 7 
Tr. ney aa ay wiki augmentation) as a final phrase, 16 «Sieg: Pdi bete Ons to fetal a in a manner that 
| and con , | : aken from tne , Was recalled m: 
§ follows; | ‘Gilson s symphonic i o mere cGoetterdaemmerung,” here Concerto. There 1 pie, 
s fo tra, “The Sea; ¢° fried” an ja hannipess in Ais Brune beeive.s eis one 
: r olin and orchestra bg, Rar .} typify Wagner's bapp! and his only cnild, ie Mbution of the third 
imatk’s symphony,. "A Rustic! nilde (Cosima Wagner) utd he, poem which ‘concerto that shows: 
oy. Re atetin St Siel Rie meee Siegtried, and the lines in Si taken @ lessen’ 
ag originally accompanied tae. anaes: Unilde Harold” 
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plays the second movement _ bes re 4 | Symphohy tConcert. 
wherein her superiority lies were hard to speci- > The Symp fiche} 
fy; may be that just that feminine delieacy pre programme of Saturday + hes 8 pe fe 
et  teoline, which we found out of place jonger than usual, but was ols "teat Ber. 
diy the second theme of the first movement, | teresting material from first to 


| » | maine’ overture began 
helps her kere to veil the rather cheap | How's tee ea aon given a vigorous read- 
bankelsingerisch sentimentality of the theme’ | the pate she ine Se ilousetfents, the 
and give ita certain semblance of artistic re. | ing, and spite ate watt in hand. |The 
finement, Certainly we have never heard it ape opti ra whie ce the beginniug of the 
sound less obnoxious than in her hands. In the aoe ie ecially well played, and so 
finale. she was brilliancy itself, and ene ibd on py passages which foilowed it, 
: f those sudden | » : breathe atender melancholy 
forth the whole magic of some 0 . . These passares brea i ches ang 
piano effects in unexpected keys. Comparing | 11.01 ig peculiarly suited to the gcd 
her performance with her playing of other | 41), instruments employed. here 
thi in previous seasons, one finds that she | 3. gontrast here, even in similarity, for 
oe? nes in P F ti ster- . : ictures a2 dreamy sudiness, as 
Semmeen & vest eiride towards artisie me Bboy." gger bm he change from wind 
baal ost enthusiastically recalled | the viola does, but the change tron % 
eaip. She was m i events anything like same 
al to. to string tone pr : ae aia me 
meer sne.concer ri “ the serenade the revelry 8 
‘Phe next programme is: Paul Gilson, “la ness. Sarees 4 wildest fashion. It takes 
Mer,” symp siderable technique to g 
d@’ Amour,’ for violin and orchestra; Goldmark, consi 


: i is hurly-burly 
: ic runs whieh usher in this iy . 
“Tandliche Hochzeit.” Mr. Otto Rotb will be ev Blucring, yet this passage was 


‘the violinist. The date of the concert is March | clearly played on this occasion. But the 
"26. ? work is as spasmodic as its composer Was, 


: : s itremains a 
Stebe. | and, spite ofits gaudy colors, | 
Bighteenth Symphony Concert. 


thing of shreds and patches. ) PS 
Mrs, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler appeared This is one great igh v's econ} 
as piano soloist at the symphony concert | tween Berlioz aCe an te uthtind even 
yesterday, and played Rubinstein’s con-| treatment: when the wn Nie the’ effatt 
‘certo No, 4 in D minor, a favorite piece| the greatest effects o Be cu agetiActal; 
mith mausipianiste and the one given by| behind them, all is spasmoaic 


eT ain a hi: level is 
7 : ability to sustain a high le ae 
the composer on his first appearance in this WH abe sconariatics an ene German 
olty. Mus. Zeisler's reputation as a pianist Had Berlioz composed 1000 years 
Cc ty. ‘ - Ww d. her composer, ac ited a] (to 
Be werecretablighed 1P ved onl fndorde- he could not have attained the equa Bey 
abilities have also received warm inflor® | bh thing of the power) of the first act o 
me trom Boston voncert-goers, WhO @-| say nothing r the last of ‘‘Die 
joyed her playing here some years ago. “Die Walkuere” or 
re) difficult Rubinstein concerto was) woistersinger. 
ven with wonderful sustained vitality | ~ Warner was presented on the pro- 
“and power and precision of toned. er, Yet '\ ge his concert at a disadvantage ; 
i eof playing is broad and confident, and gramme of th Vg He’? was © most charm- 
her attacks, especially in the rapid fortis- the “Siegfried Idylle Mati aaa. 
‘the tempo and force being retained tothe woining more charming, than b pgpaet hl 
end. composition, the smuggling OF bie Olt” 
beat meen atey apd Ae rechaticnlly tra into the ogame age i to the 
was mos © bei ians along the stairway ica 
| ; running passawes DOING cia o ' f the poem 
meg yprite plseriy given. and ane Re wiht chat epee apt: ‘an Dees she music, a A 
‘plau vt : lainly indicate xptaining the p -ipkpoe blade pam a” 
| wid te ee ne ebea felt for the artist's mncieenl but the very gar Mae 
k | : age Mmilitated against fet nel 
work. f » the cas Q ches 
t ] or 
lp ] @ number Mrs. Zeisler’s ‘concert room: the 
1eraZy eran novela for the elaborate rush | tions of = eee at hy » small one, the 
. ‘ t oO n L€ - 1 ny scatit } 
Peres for cha glans wae not Crowned Sy pal RP light, the themes (chiefly the 
heavy orchestration. SAULT) | SEL decks eh and ‘Siegfried, tie 
"Her success was uncoubted, and she was | «Melody of Peace ‘equire explanation, 
ee hee Waehe Sete acy oan appeal pone ny 
, “ an eo enure we Yoonerian. Lhe 
z overture, Zhe. momen only to the initiated = Wigner in the per- 
egan the progr d Swiss musicians who participa, work 
treatment of the brasses and | lavfull called the 
men of percussion 18 particularly formance piaytu Sehr music). and, 
(eng weer ato marked : Babs 95 clr its “ ullest power lav 10 
ts of the orchestra showed to m truth to tell, its If 


. e ? 1 surroundings 
: he circumstances © ane ee nce. € 

oy © rollickin salterello was played with bi that tirst perform ince ms 

1@ contrasts of rhythm and dynamic force, | © are beautiful touches Pato 
the strings singing their charming dance | there though the effect of the same ape 

“Phe “Rhenish” symphony, | in their piar thought to intertwine t ie 
e with that of Siegfried ( 


ose. for these 
programme for next week's re- asa final phrase, f “Biag- 


. } as O 
wa Paul Cisne szrmpipic | to hemes Wee eo semmerung” er 
; 1 n 3 ‘ aw : > nne- 
, The Sea,” Fee fried es ; appiness in fis Bru 
O "ylolin and orchestra by, Raff typify Wagner's happitd his only child, 
atk’s symphony, . Siegfried, and the lines ss eae 
| originally accompanied tae . 


ustic } hilde (Cosima Wagner) and he poem which 
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owed titst by tones 
by higher hotes on - 


this was lost on the auditor who listened to | Clarinette and flute. Nothin 


; slos she. 
the work as pure music, aud while the 2 reverberations of bells wan Hor tae to pr 


figure treatment is very ingenious and the 

performance was very good, the composi- similiar effect, but the impac 

tion did not do full justice to the fpens / hamuer is now given by. 
i 


ber- - instead of by harp. 
ties taken with the first phrases, a rery 


bold and extended ritenuto being intro- Macabre, and as composers need 


composer. There were some Startling 


duced. 


® imagined, ~ 

produces a 
t of the bell. 
Violin Pzzicati 
But as St. Saens 
struck 12 o’cluckon the harp in the Manse - 


: bell effects 
- OncC@in a while, Perhaps the combination 


In this concerto Ku binstein 


If Wagner’s compositions are sometimes #8 short of plagiarigin. 


autobiographical, Schumann’s almost in- . 
variably are, and if the B dat symphony 
speaks of the sunburst of happiness in the 


life of the composer, the one in E flat 


which was performed on this occasion, tells 


Louis C, Exson, 


et ee ee 


THE SYMPHONY. ~"’™' 
A programme that represented Berlioz, Rubinstel 


us no less certainly of the last lickerings of ; Wagner and Schumann at their worthiest, as did t 
that happiness, when the musician enue to | peeeremme for the eighteenth symphony concert 


feel the charm of the Rhine-life, 
excited by the hearty 
ways of the dwellers in Dusseldorf * 


and was 


usic Hall, Saturday evening, March 11, would ordi 
arily be pronounced by musicians as respectably ws 
chosen. 

It is also true that Conductor Nikisch could not ha 


and Cologne. Yet Schumann wag never ‘ been otherwise than artistically well disposed in ¢ 


able to enter heartily into rollicking humor 
or joviality; even in this work the scherzo 
has the form but not the spirit of such a 


movement. There is mystery, tenderness, 


sweetness here, but not a trace of that 


playful abandon which Mendelssohn was 


able to:portray so Successfully, or of the 


grotesqueness in which Beethoven so fre- 
quently indulged. To the writer the two 
last Movements seemthe most striking, 
partly no doubt because of their graphic 
contrast. The effect of tie trombone 
passages in the cathedral scene (the fourth 
movement) is that of a mighty organ 
in some old Catholic theme, and 
the chatter and vivacity of the firale (a 
hearer approach to the spirit of the scherzo 
is foundinthis than inthe second move- 
ment)has been welljcompared tothe holidav 
Spirit which is apparent in the streets uf 
Cologne when the crowd pours forth from 
the grand old editice. The work was given 
in proper spirit and would have made a 
Greater effect had not the audience been 
somewhat wearied with an exceptionaliv 
long programme. As it was, the organ 
theme seemed to be accepted as a sort of 
closing voluntary or postlude, to cover the 
foutsteps of the devarting congregation, — 

It remains to Spexnk of an excellent 


| Soloist. Mine. Bloomfielu-Zeisler wus the 
pianist, and she played Rubinsteih’s D 


Ininor concerto in a manner calling ouly for 
commendation. A few Inannerisms, such 
as the throwing about of the hands in an 
Unnecessary fashion (und this Might have 
been copied from Rubinstein  him- 
self) or an occasional excess. of 
power, might be commented on, but 
the work as a Whole, was played 
na manner that places the artist in the 
front rank of female pianists. The en- 
semble Was undisturved throughout, and 
the shading of the second movement was 


especially cominendable. Best of all wus | 
_ the fact thut while there was ubundant dis- 


play. of technique, it was made only the 
iMeansto an end, t 


. A he pianist entering into 
‘he Spirit of the work in a manner that 
caused one to forget technicalities, Sue 
was recalled many times at the close of the 
concerto. There is one point in the instru- 
meatution of the third movement of this 
Concerto that shuws that Rubinstein has 
taken a lesson of Berlioz. In the 
Uhilde Harold” Symphony. Berlioz imi- 


ranging a programme that would have inevitab 
encountered popular failure but for the appearance 
80 interesting a soloist as Mrs. Fanny Hioomnel 
Zeisler with Rubinetein's fourth concervo in D minc 
Furthermore there was lively melody and abundan 
of it in the overture “Le Carnaval Romain,”’ } 
Berlioz, and it brightened the audience intoa hum 
that is seldom experienced from that composer. F< 
lowing the overture and concerto came the Siegfric 
Idyl by Wagner and the Symphony, No.3,in E fl 
ms oy by Schumann. Neither of ‘these two work 
owing to the eculiar arrangement 
; the programme, coul¢ have been heard at } 
| fairest advantage, and the logical result of any su: 
‘ arrangement was to impose a sense of weariness whi 
was artistically prejudicial not only in its effect up 
the selections themselves, but in prolonging the cc 
' cert until an all too late hour. 
The pianist Rubinstein has composed at least ¢ 
planoforte concertos—possibly one ortwomore. Int 
- concerto in D minor the genius of the solo instrume 
, Seems to have been studied above any other consider 
'tion. The Nestor of contemporaneous musicians, ¢ 
| has been stated, is here at his worthiest, just as w: 
Moscheles when he wrote his now well nigh obsolet 
concerto in G minor. The work is intensely persons 
in its relation to the composer. It is musically phot 
graphic of the pianist of broad and massive brow, an 
, in the first movement especially it even ge | ws 
his swarthy complexion of some ten or fiftee 
| rs ag ago, a complexion that was then mor 
ike that of a Tartar ora Turk rather than of a Rus 
‘ sian. With the second movement comes a change o 
mood. The lionine roarings of the opening moderat 
| are indeed followed by a sentimentally pastoral an 
well nigh lamb-like andante—not a “moderato assal, 
/ a8 announced onthe programme. In the finale the co 
certo loses even such paucity of substance as its earlie 
movements contained,and simply fritters itself awa 
in a tuneful play of sounds devoid of any deeper meat 
ing. In brief, it fairly seems as though the hand of 
pianist and not the genius of a composer had incite 
this truly Rubeinsteinish concert piece, and it is diff 
cult of belief that anyone can derive other enjoymer 
from the work than that which may be derived th 
numerous yet not over scrupulons devotees to pianc 
forte playing as an end per se and not as an art. 

The performance by Mme. Zeisler was overflowin 
with subjectiveness of the most intense kind. It wa 
appealingly sympathetic in its quieter moods, yet no 
without an affection and sentimentality that oft had . 
very obscuring affect upon the real music of the cor 
certo. Technically considered, the wealth of exactin 
arpeggios, broken chords, scale passages and all th 
essentials of true piano-forte bravura with which th 
concerto is permeated, was easily at the artist’s finge) 

| tips, and, notably in the first and last movements, de 

| Spite the fact that Mrs. Zeisler was quite fortunatel 
unsuccessful in her apparent attempt to break all th 
Strings in the piano, she excellently responded to th 
virtuosic requirement of the composer. Perhaps, o 

|the whole, Mrs. Zeisler’s performance had its mos 

| characteristic tribute in the very much noise of th 
applause she received. 
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aS ie? pats aS ae “Tr ‘ G avs “years, while in 7e1 zig, Mr. Nikisch was in their chairs and take their case leisurely, as if they 
¥ G Ne hve director bits eL a opi if oven erly a The Symphony Concert. were acquitting themselves of thelr tasks automatical. 

| ‘society asa protest against the in- . y ¢ ‘special i : . ‘lw 
ny 118 LONGING FOR A EU- In this capacity, in planning as well as in phony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: Overture, ‘‘Le sandy Soa TT aciak, " read, and WAS Daye? Sap 
fxs a de snsitienalys aL! ave , | conducting its concerts, he has done much Carnaval Romaine,”’ Berlioz; Concerto for piano, D- See a amt aaa be re “~ Whole, ine oy’ 
... BOPEAN BREP UTATION. _ to infuse a healthy and yigorous spirit into minor, Rubinstein; “Siegfried Idyl,’’? Wagner; Sym- satisfying performance of the evening. The sym- 
ES ; | the musical activity of the city. phony No. 3(‘*Rhenish’’), in E-flat, Schumann. The phony wae vysreiiberniee th Poe esrme ter etme 
coe"! Th everything that pertains to his art, soloist was Mrs. Fanny Bloomfeld-Zeisler. There were was now andthen given with a boisterous noisiness 


2@ Symphony Orchestra Will Have a New | Nikisch is a hard student. He conducts in 19 noveltiae Witla programme, Wiich, perhape,'Was which, it would seem, the conductor considers to be 


bint ‘ , . : 

fae : concert invariably without the score; his ayn indi had” 9 smtay 

_ Leader Unless Mr. Nikisch Can be Induced i Oe aly show the spl rgiebyh BS a | not to be lamented, in view of the peculiar quality an indispensable quality in the interpretation of 
aS i ees 4 readings nm y S “ ~|Schumann. The tempi were dealt witl if th 
to Change His Mind—He Has Been Offered thorough scholar, 4 clear insight and a of the new works presentd so far this season.|_ k , ae oe ” a Big R = 
ane . ae erie id : , vee’ work were of an operatic nature, and no opportunity 
_ a Fine Musical Position Abroad. genuinely musical conception, but they are When we recall “‘Frillingswogen,” by P. Scharwenka; | to emphasize and effect by retarding or hastening the 
ee touched as we!! with the fire of genius that the “Humoresque,” by E. Humperdink; the Sym.]|the t me were to be lost. This excess of sentiment 
rthur Nikisch intends to resign his | pives to interpretation something of the ae . , ym- aiioateiy aareavesad in through Popogye nice yy 
lice as leadet of the Symphony Orchestra. | dignity of creation. Itis much to say, but peony vitae Hy Gd Aibert, and the “Todentanz,” by G. becomes. at eat Wiad laa, wnadiooe mind” ircitatin 
“He will leave Boston at ‘the end of the | jn thia respect some of his performances Riemenschneider, and several other compositions, that | not to speak of the commonplace conventionality it a. 
gio musical season. This is the news ' ean be compared only with those of Richter nave been heard here for the first time this season, we | presses on a lofty composition. It will not do to 
“that wus the sensation of the musical, and Bulow. » not feel that there is much cause for grieving | {@8ten 4 sensuous Wagner color on every com- 
“fashionable and artistic world of Boston Amelie Nikisch, wife of the noted con- ecause We are spared more of the same kind. Still et Bi peda do Sy per oreiencs oe ee 
aust evening. | auctor, was born in Brussels, where her ecg hackeneva selecti ' : ‘|certo was remarkable, im ia ve AG 7S POS 
tint Mr. Nikisch’s mind is anid to be fully ; sinter and “Merbiisher for  hackeneyd selections than those of lastnight might | sionateness. It was an. admirable display of 
Meche un He has Saiumanicated hie inser nr gle — ee AGT there lor pot have proved wholly unwelcome. The Wagner Idy] technique, and the. vending wae large in style, 
“‘Taade up. : ma ATS. Luc : | i fe wholly in keeping with the character of the work, anc 
tion : | some years, having studied music at an ould haye been spared without giving rise to an im-| tempered by keen artistic intelligence. Now and then 
He dislikes to go, but he has had the offer | gariy age and always having been asso- | use to go into deep mourning by reason of its non. | there was an excess of force In striking the keys, but 
of a splendid musical position abroad. He — ejuted with the best musical people. Her — »pearance on the programme. Wagner has already had | 02 the whole, the performance may D6 cordially and 


P enjoys his work in Boston and is fond of father met with reverses in his busti- nore than his share of these concerts this year. Seven jusly prelaee ga ad MG medtde fy: Ab pa 


“the pn : ince his ar- , rhere , bh 
Eihe Place nnd his triouds, Butaince his ar-' hens ond semoved, to fonden, where Mfsposton of his have been given this season. It | certs a Men SF nRM, SHORE? 2 Matin 
~ te hduclalegiidand Unubie bis . é . Satan ue that seven works of Beethoy . er | 80n, (first time); ‘La Fee ¢ ’Amour,” for violin, Dy 
“his longing once more to dweli in his native age of 17 to find some means of supporting Horace WME there $ thoven - e also been | Raff, and Goldmark’s A Rustic Wedding,” symphony. 
sanu, her mother. This shedid for some years * re is no reason to complain that | The soloist is to be Mr. Otto Roth. 

The position abroad offered Mr. Nikisch, py teaching music, going back to Germany oth masters have not been placed on an equal footing, } AS aha Fearne TS San 

a nd which he is so desirous to accept, 1s the and keeping up her studies at the same ‘least, as far as the number of times their names have ; | 
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SOF the finest in Europe, and one for which | g¢ the Leipzig Conservatory for a vim. al- ‘int-Saéns, four of whose compositions have been phony Orchestra. J 
if sin tte id 
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‘directorship of the opera at Buda-Pesth, one | time as well as she could. She was a pupil ken seen onthe programmes. Next in order comes} ™H@ Eighteenth Concert of the : vir te 


ir, Nikisch’s genius fits him and which varkine hard with buth the present | we : | stra. Toney 
™ iil doubtless afford his natural ambition es | Se tach in view. | % tr: Then come Schumann, Brahms, Berlioz and? The programme of the eizhteenth concert of 
a 2 Ophorbunity to develop that he craves. After a few years of music teaching, | ty , With three each. Mendelssohn has been rep- the Boston Symphony Orchestra was as follows: 
» Mr. Higginson, the generous patron of | singing and studying, a lady who was | ‘ented by two works; Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Gade | Overture, Le Carnaval Romain)”. .s.ss60cecesj0eBOrHon 
the famous ore estra, will undoubtedly deeply interested in the dramatic profes- nd Rubinstein have been confined to one hearing fe aod lay ache peta tdhasin ih INO. eee sce iustein, | 
“gontinue his efforts to retain the man whose | sion obtained a position for her in light wh: but In this regard they h , rl enya Sie themalos.. ore ety Ah ees gana tie ea 
‘musical work here has excited $0 much en- | bh t the stage. From - ° ey have been treated no | Sympneny N.S. BO Te ee 
a ‘hte Megat . “! ieee : opera, and she went on ARC. irse than Humperdink and Riemenschneider. Never- Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zeigler — 
kal husiasin and talk. He invited him for the that time her life was easier. It. was not | ‘lesa witl i] ‘ a | h 
wi gle summer to his place on the North i" long before she met Herr Nikisch, and ti p ia due admiration for the phenomenal p anist. Ri 
/Bhore last year. He would instantly re- after a short courtship they were married, utity to which these two moderns have shown } in 
peat this if he thought that would be effec- — when she retired from the stage to assume | itlr capacity to sink, we do not believe that we are a 


s: : , : rell iravagantly 

ae Te the domestic duties for which she is s0 we!! | gantly unreasonable in thinking that they might 
pene dic js Mon gwed ORS. cys pga - fitted,. | | ve been passed by in favor of one of the other com- 
oud as he ig 0 is Successes ] " Rin ape a eerie sere Who were honored by the performance of only 


aioics ard.as the one great possible suc- — YMPHONY CONCERT. ‘grata ky 
forward, g py THE § ‘¢ Work; say Mozart, for instance, who has only been’ 
ard this year in the ‘Letter Aria,” from ‘Don Gio. 


ess of his career,to a notable Europeanrep- — "Phere was nothing novel but much that 
oni. Seven Felections from Wagner, and unly one, an 
ra aria from Mozart, does seem a balance immoder- 


sepation. TLat is what he hopes was pleasing in last evenine’s ‘symphony 
lish before he puts down bis ™ concert. the 18th of the ‘present season's | 
ly in favor of the former, particularly when we re- ov. 28, 1829 | 
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ma is road to’ hs ‘ : 
Roca zn ‘EF : lioz’ over — | 
a, era toed : ee Domain? on. 9; Rubin- , Lent these are primarily and essentially symphony | ees Xi ‘ at ee. 
young N n ‘stein’s ‘pianoforte concerto, No, 4,1 yy ake But programme making, as we have had] The ature of the concert . rform= 
cation and then | yinor, op. 70; Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyi,” | “anand occasion to observe in the past, is not among f the familiar concerto o ein by 
) e Conservatory. of Music at | and Schumann’s symphony No. 3, in E flat PPappleat manifestations of the conductor’s talents. Mrs, Z LY 
e did not study to bags pianist, "| mere aa Mire "anny Bloomfie! 4- “Berlioz overture was brilliantly given as far as : 
or oir age i bare abe i. mg pianist whose earlier appearances "et is concerned, and was well colored; but the wood | 
tool gage ‘musi mari his training ) her a Wel TOC et ee COD: z os a frequent taste of their now chronic ten- fF 
‘this end in view. | her splendid gifts as eee play out of time, while the strings were not | (ass and WAS O16 
OES ‘at the conservat6 h equipped pianist. The '8 uniform in attack, and at times were exceed- | Of teu fa behadl Dd. pI 
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naintained the hig stic standard which © 
“had been set by Gericke. For several 
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their work, and seemed to be absorbed in it. Under 
the existing regime they, forthe most part, lean back 
in their chairs and take their case leisurely, as if they 
were acquitting themselves of thelr tasks automatical. 
tly, and had no especial interest inthem. The Idyl was 
carefully and judiciously read, and was played with 
smoothness and finish. It was, onthe whole, the most 
atisfying performance of the evening. The sym. 
phony was overelaborated in point of expression, and 
was now andthen given with a boisterous noisiness 
which, it would seem, the conductor considers to be 
an indispensable quality in the interpretation of 
Schumann. The tempi were dealt with as if the 
work were of an operatic nature, and no opportunity 
to emphasize and effect by retarding or hastening the 
the t me were to be lost. This excess of sentiment, 
obstinately persevere in through a long work, 
becomes at last cloying, wearisome and irritating, 
not to speak of the commonplace conventionality it im- 
presses on 2 lofty composition, It will not do to 
fasten a sensuous Wagner color on every com. 
poser. Mrs. Zetsler’s performance of the con. 
certo was remarkable in its virility and its pas 
sionateness. It was an admirable” display of 
technique, and the reading was large in atyle, 
wholly in keeping with the character of the work, and 
tempered by keen artistic intelligence. Now and then 
there was an excess of force in striking the keys, but 
on the whole, the performance may be cordially and 
justly praised. The artist was vigorously applauded 
and twice recalled. The programme for the next con- 
cert is: ‘La Mer,’ Symphonic Sketches, by Paul Gil- 
son, (first time); ‘‘La Fee d’Amour,” for violin, by 
Raff, and Goldmark’s “A Rustic Wedding,” symphony. 
The soloist is to be Mr. Otto Roth. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


{Tho programme for last night’s concert by the S8ym- 
phony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: Overture, ‘Le 
Carnaval Romaine,’’ Berlioz; Concerto for piano, D. 
minor, Rubinstein; “Siegfried Idyl,’’ Wagner; Sym. 
phony No. 3(‘Rhenish’’), in E-flat, Schumann. The 
soloist Was Mrs. Fanny Bloomfleld-Zeisler. There were 
no novelties in the programme, which, perhaps, was 
not to be lamented, in view of the peculiar quality 
of the new works presentd so far this season. 
When we recall ‘“Frillingswogen,” by P. Scharwenka; 
the *‘Humoresque,” by E. Humperdink; the Sym. 
phony, by E. d’Albert, and the *‘Todentanz,” by G. 
hiemenschneider, and several other compositions, that 
hve been heard here for the first time this season, we 
fl not feel that there is much cause for grieving 
eeause We are spared more of the same kind. Still, 
es hackeneyd selections thanthose of last night might 
nt have proved wholly unwelcome. The Wagner Idyl 
ould haye been spared without giving rise to an im- 
se to go into deep mourning by reason of its non- 
pearance on the programme. Waguer has already had 
lore than his share of these concerts this year. Seven 
upositions of his have been given this season. It is 
ue that seven works of Beethoven have also been 
‘rformed, so that there is no reason to complain that 
ith masters have not been placed on an equal footing, 
‘least, as far as the number of times their names have 7 
een seen onthe programmes. Next in order “been | The Eighteenth Concert of the Sym- 


‘society formed as a protest against the in- 

—-vineible conservatism of the Gewandhaus. 

In this capacity, in planning as well as in 
conducting its concerts, he has done much 

to infuse ahealthy and yigorous spirit into 
the musical activity of the city. 

. - Tn everything that pertains to his art, | 

“The Symphony Orchestra Will Have a New | Nikisch is a hard student. He conducts in | 


concert invariably without the score; his | 

Leader Unless Mr. Nikisch Can be Induced condings not only show the mastery of a | 

to Change His Mind—He Has Been Offered thorough scholar, a clear insight and a | 
a Fine Musical Position Abroad. 


genuinely musical conception, but they are 
touched as we!! with the fire of genius that 
Arthur Nikisch intends to resigu his givesto interpretation something of the 
} as leader of the Symphony Orchestra. | dignity of creation. Itis much to say, but 
‘He will leave Boston at tne end of the jn this respect some of his performances 
“present musical season. This is the news can be compared only with those of Richter 
that wus the sensation of the musical, | and Bulow. 
fashionable and artistic world of Boston | Amelie Nikxisch, wife of the noted con- 
aust evening. | ductor, was born in Brussels, where her | 
But Mr. Nikisch’s mind is said to be fully | father was a_ printer and publisher for | 
|made up. He has communicated his inten- | many years. She was educated there for | 
"tion only to a few of his closest friends. | some years, having studied music at an | 
He dislikes to go, but he has had the offer early age and always having been asso- 
of a splendid musical position abroad. He © ejuted with the best musical people. Her 
enjoys his work in Boston and is fond of father met with reverses in his  busi- 
the place and his friends. Butsince his ar- yess and removed to London, where 
rival here he has been unable to get over je died soon after, leaving Amelie at the 
‘his longing once more todweliin his native age of 17 to find some means of supporting 
land. her mother. ‘This she did for some years 
The position abroad offered Mr. Nikisch, ‘py teaching music, going back to Germany 
‘and which he is so desirous to accept, is the and keeping up her studies at the same 
directorship of the opera at Buda-Pesth,one | ¢ime as well as she could. She was a puril 
of the finest in Europe, and one for which | at the Leipzig Conservatory for a time, al- 
Mr. Nikisch’s genius fits him and which | wavs working hard with buth the present 
will aGoubtless atford his natural ambition and the future in view. é 
the opportunity to develop that he craves. After a few years of music teaching, 
Mr. Higginson, the generous patron of | singing and studying, a lady who was 
‘the famous orchestra, will undoubtedly | geeply interested in the dramatic profes- 
continue his efforts to retain the man whose | gion obtained a position for her in light | 
‘musical work here has excited so much en- | gpera, and she went on the stage. From 
‘thusiasin and talk. Heinvited him for the | gyat time her life was easier. It was not | 
whole summer to his place on the North | jone before she met Herr Nikisch, and 
‘Shore last year. He would instantly | re- after a short courtship they were ruarried, 
peat this if he thought that would be effec- When she retired from the stage to assutne 
waves the domestic duties for which she 18 80 well 
| he die is probably casf. Arthur Nikisch, | gtreq, 
~ proud as he ig of his successes in America, I 
. looks forward,as the one great possible suc- THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
cess of his slg 5 eter | Kuropean rep- There was nothing novel buv much that 
utation. Lat is what he hopes to accom- asine in last evenine’s ‘symphony 
[een vetore he pute down ais dyon. Who oon greasy of the present season's 
will say that he has not already passed COncers. 1© 


‘HE 1S LONGING FOR A EU- 
ROPEAN REPUTATION. 
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int-Saéns, four of whose compositions have been phony Orchestra. 


py ect, Then come Schumann, Brahms, Berlioz and The programme of the eizhteenth concert of 
orak, with three each. Mendelssohn has been rep. | the Boston Symphony Orchestra was as follows; 
nentORe Dy two works; Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Gade Overture. |e atone Rete vigil Berlioz | 
1 Rubinstein have been confined to one hearing | Steed lds te sasees cress see 
gi ‘ e beentreated no { Symphovy No. 3, E flat major.........+..+...+.Sehumann 
ree than Humperdink and Riemenschneider. Never-| Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zoisler was the } 
‘less, with all due admiration for the phenomenal | Pianist. | 
tity to which these two moderns have shown According;to the programme-book, Rubinstein | 
tir capacity to sink, we do not believe that we are | “3% born she book. bars ae seine: Che 
iravagantly unreasonable in thinking that they might given in certain rausic lexicons, But: Saiiaae 


‘6 been paage | stein in his Autobiograpt ‘ 
'e been passed by in favor of one of the other com-| was born_in 1829, and tue, ninender wae thea : 
ide les; were hovored by the performance of only } 28th of November. Eugen Zabei, the latest” 
«Work, say Mozart, for instance, who has only been’ 


fren, adeprye of of the son ne confirms ; 
; hia venr t x Kubinstein’s impression. ‘he translator of the - 
ra _ yearinthe “Letter Aria,” from ‘‘Don Gio- | Aytobiozraphy into English did not inks a 
oni. Seven selections from Wagner, and only one, an } allowance Lor the Russian reckoning, and so it’ 
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many niile-stones on his road toward it? 
Arthur Nikisch was born at Raab, near 
- Presburg, Oct. 12, 1855. His father being in 
“yeil-to-do circumstances, young Nikisch 
“was given an excellent education and then 
/geut to the Conservatory. of Music at 
Vienna. He did not study to be.a pianist, 
or a violinist, or cornetist, or performer 
‘on any instrument in particular, but 
to be.a musical director. All his training 
had this end in view., After finishing a 

coutse at the conservatory Herr Nikisch re- 


ceived an engagement as violinist in the | grand, ‘br 


series 


The prograrme included B 


erlioz’ over- 


. ae CRS 
| ture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” op. 9; Rubin 
stein’s pianoforte concerto, No. 4; 


minor, op. 70; W agner’s legit 
and Schumann’s symphony No. 3, in 


. 4 +s . ish” : on. 4. 
maior (“‘Rheni ) Nes. anny Bloomfield- 


Ww, SOlOISt Was 


'7*-ier, a Pianist whose earll 
| here have won her a well rec 
nence, and her playing of 
certo ugain displayed her § 
1 equipped 

which 


a thoroughly wel 


oad fashion in 


orchestra of the Hof-'Pheater at Vienna, and | opening movement showec 
trom there was called ‘to Leipzig, about 12 | fine advantage, 


Tlis raré.talents secured him 
and he was scon made 
tant in the leadership of 

the Lei»ziger Stadt- 

‘Theater, musical critics is 

considered the greatest musical organiza- 
an in the wortd. 
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ments her success 


She was listened 


andiwon a hearty re 
worth, repeated rt 
off 

The orchestra was in @ 
gave a particularly bril 
of the Berlioz overture, a3 We} 
tation of 


pletion of her tas 


pleasing interpre 
symphony. 


to with 


th 


cognition of he 
alls following the coll 


xcellent form, and 
liant perfor 


“Siegfried Idy] 
is in E flat 


piapist. 


in Dv 


>) 
‘ 


er appearances : 
ognized promt: 
e familiar Con- 
plendid gilts as 


the 


she read the 


1 her abilities to 


and in the later 0ve- 


-was equally gratifying. 


great attention. 


as a 
the eyeD 


r artistic 


mance 


very 
ing’s 


Mere, or 


era aria from Mozart, does seem a balance immoder- 
'y in favor of the former, particularly when we re. 
that these are primarily and essentially symphony 
yh — programme making, as we have had 
* Sati asion to observe in the past, is not among 
a ppiest manifestations of the conductor’s talents. 
‘Berlioz overture was brilliantly given as far as 
ve 18 concerned, and was well colored; but the wood 
“ gave a frequent taste of their now chronic ten- 
“tr to play out of time, while the atrings were not 
ip uniform in attack, and at times were exceed. 
a in execution. It is hardly worth while to 
‘igain to the deterioration in the playing of the 


Choe ‘<¢ 4 . . 

: evhy and its steady, but certain recession from 
1G 8) 
8) 


IW, 


‘ee igo, and of which it now suggests scarcely a 
‘low, There must be a laxity of discipline some 
else a want 
’ (sentials of perfect orchestral playing. Under | 


MY, Gerickes re : | 
tricke’s regime the performers sat up firmly to 


bearded creature rejoicing in his strength. Her. 
technique was above reproach, and ) 
1 


pedagogical 
sesthetical standpoint her performance was one — 
of tetharkable passion. 
fingers of the piayer were simply servants of a 
hot and Gconsulming temperament, ‘ 


ue eg le cae | ¥ it 
endid state iene, t ae _ | superficiahand annoying manifestations Of it. 
of efliciency in which it was fou "Yet tuere were tossings of arms aloft; there 

was facial italicizing of deep-seated emotions, 


is stated in the translation that the birthday 
wasthe 16th. ‘he right date is undoubtedly 
Noy. 28, 1329. fy 


re | 
' Ata 


Pa Myr 

The feature of the concert was the perform. 
ance ofthe familiar concerto of Rubinstein by” 
Mrs. Zeisler, Mrs, Zeisler played like a many” 
not like a little man, but like arobust and. 
| there is no) 
looking at her from the _ strictly 
From ihe 


eed of 


point of view. 


‘Lhe pianotorte and tne | 


Now, this temperament possessed s0 thor. 
that there was no need of 


, 


Ali this was unuecessary. ‘Ibe volcano that 


36 PRR id yg eR + SWoeps away 2 Village does not Cry Out 10 the 
of knowledge regarding | dismayed inhabitants, “come here and feel my 
pulse. 1s this Lot enough tor-you?” ye ke Oe eat 


t? 
~¥ 
vs 


N “en 


in spite of strength that occasionally, deg 
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“virility nd: eminine delicacy. And hare were 
Aupreind Moments, native moments, when a 
Qmguty individuality found tull expression in 

‘ery delivery of tiery. thoughts and fiery 


MUSICAL MENTION. 
; gSDIFALIONS. : Z 3 


The Symphony Concert. 
ay *s The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 


ae 
Phe performance of the orchestral numbers | phony Orchestra took place at Music_ 


Oe ts ‘The “ Siegiried idyl” 7 
yas of uneven merit. The © Sieginied icy Fall Saturday evening, with the follow-— 

aera and played with * Nin ai | 
; oe arose was ‘given with | ing programme: Overture, “Le Carnaval | 


if i: ’ , at) ihe ss ° m 

Ses. which. however, did not atone for un- | Romain,” Berlioz; vianoforte concerto | 
Wate tuluess ita 1 -eoaarnatians | No. 4, in D minor, Rubinsten; “sles- | 
ee, | fried Idy},’’ Wagner; aud symphony No, | 


: . ‘ nish’? Nel 6 < » 
Test characterized by the word beis.erous, 3, in E flat (“Rhenish”), Schumann 
Some time ago—iregret that 1 cannot recall | Mrs. Fanny Bloomiield-Zeisler was the 
& v p exact date—the CiaROV Ory was mene m2 (tal soloist 
Mi ‘ikiscn is the greatest livil : rye : 


My va: 

aie eter Of tbe orchestral compositions of | 

pehu Tnis utterance of * Jorvign oxeces more precision in the orchestra as a 
was, g true, unaccompanie y any vioien es sss jin the 
ey Both atton of Nature, such as thunder ina whole, and more ee eT bere 
“Glear SKY, OF a disappearance of the sun at high wood-wind, the playing of the be : 
gon Tie i iredaht is ti ig Pte overture would not have been @ bad per- 
se orchestra brought 1 its tral a er - 1, Com- 
5C eiey-rihe necessity of living upto the formance on the part of the band oh , 
reputation. healt ‘ pared with the usual style of the orches- 
~~ Now Mr. Nikisch is a man of undoubted musi- tra there was much to be praise i in the 


oat ae “his nature is emotional, dramatic. nog mm 
Hi peep g was in the theatre, ol lu the Con- rendering. A!so had the ‘‘Siegf it cd 
flis talent. his nature, his traiiceg Idyl” been given a lighter touch, much 


‘hi 8 way in the treatment of a * ained. 
: sim Taahu ema. ihe romanticism more atfect would have been gaine 


aa my epee appeal to him ‘There is a sort of a stereotyped ane 
finds that they_lend themselves ' | the expression at- 
rical ettect aud theatrical exag- that goes with all | dactentant of 
ain tuese effects he Is | tempted by the present l 
of detail. the conductor’s position. 


t effect: is mater 2c If a seale ascends it must increase in 


efiect, and an utter | power. Ifa crescendo is indicated the 


dynamic values, soon brivg | ; n of force must mark the 

constantly calls plano, | maximuin tc pe f, ff, Jif fitf, or 

aap there is nothing climax. Ifa mat Oty Jie Je de me 
jeft wh more, the degree of power is the sams: 
‘poser but screaming and The points of climax I! composition 


rTelZy.- errs : ite lost 
abe i frets, after the first measure, the calm. after composition are inevitably a; 
at Ee or onan ie tee SEaay. Dt DASMaD: because of a constantly vapteg: eh odin 
the hie will be au oO 6 ¢ SS1iO11. . : "act is le arr 
Rec ety De eareinde hastening aud slackening. climax, and thus the weapy fa Veet hor. 
‘the pace, at stated intervais and withoutex- gg regards the intention of th 


a) : . NI : . ey . us ; : re 
\ att: “ unto a see-saw that hee re PLANUSSLILO a 
‘clse or meaning, is like unto as ; Such effects as sempre } _ 
‘soon tires even tuose who ride at first with de almost unknown. The consequence is 


te 4) nturday evening the theatrical nature of Mr. there is a lack of repose in about oa 
Nikisch was c.oarry reveaied in the perform- thing thatis played. Such half tints 0 


ance of the Symphony. ; m pp to pand 
the work of Schumann was apparently played shading as the swelling from })/ To 
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- ‘The performance of the Symphony may be 
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ag neert hall of Lorbrulgrud, the 4,4; ». are never experienced. 
fiat ey eot brobdingnag. ‘Lhe musical tury back eats be; wily 
Garat would have stunned Guiliver, would_un- begin with the 


at 
a8) . is i 


. +, 2 ‘ ‘ sale ani 
na : Oe ee vat the nearer the mezzo-forte of Gericke a 
‘“homas, than the Jatters PD ano 


This givesa coarseness & 0 heb 
that soon clogs on the listener. fake 
age in Is flat aboub 
oo - , 

half way through the “Siegfried Idyl, 


we : vo 
say's : . . e v4 ay yezZZ10, 
‘There willbe no concert next week, The the violins and ike ’oeill, ail marked 
programme.of the 19th concert the 25th inst. with pizzicato In the itl, 


pros oe “as ” : ‘ yassi are silent, while 
MN tr onsotra, Patt Giscialesttme sh Bo\ghgrds jedi the. wood and, Ure 
‘Like - * Phe airy of Love,” tor violin an ; ool ¢ tlute 
areas. Raft; symphony. ~ Rustic Wedding,” wind are marked pianissimo i oe swell 
Goidmark. P HALE and opoe which are piano) ws dula- 
od —_ ‘ndicated. Instead of aslight une” 


tion of tone the listener experiences be 
exaggeration of tone that entirely 8 
| merges the string figure. : 
- ‘This is but one of innumerable ye 
that are perverted or wholly destroye": 


» 
y U 
Rare 
7 7 
. ~ 
} 


~ |eis true that pc 

ve ope 1 po goa , 

the dreamy, the puet ‘ , 

; sb suid be heard, even it his voice 


i. 
% dpe 
a Ne 
Mi 
tia 
a. 5 


sno pianissimo, what | 
: : i issi O is 
Moubiediy have soothed and comforted the King the orchestra produce for pianissim ' 
even. | 
ss to the playing 


Lee tise 4 ti ar eT 4 Fo : ‘ 4 . 
ig?* . v, 4 4 ." Lee dhol a tel 
ie ahd ‘ 
ys h 


sion being the exception, while exaggera- Wnt of that we will aneak anatl neerts, 
- tion and a consequent osdriinidea of ren put Of Shae we will Speak another time. 
| dering is the rule, This state of affairs ~ 
has been so persistently in evidence for 
the past four seasons that it must be ac. 


evening, March 25 being the date of the ~ 

19th concert, when the programme w._}] 

| be: “The Sea,”’ symphonic sketches by 
aul Gilson; ‘The Fairy of Love,” for 

violin, Raff, and Goldmark’s ‘Rustic 


Wedding,’”’ symphony. . af 
power are elements that are of value ir will be nro wticien ic Mr. Otto Roth | 


music, then the art has been pretty | 
roughly handled, if not violently abused Be ps DAVENPORT, | 
by the Symphony Orchestra under its | 
present administration. It is unfortue | 
* : startled by th 

ro ne ge present poh ma that he les Recht of ni gene pee forall de 
ollowe 1@ occupation of the con- | ’ | 
ductor’s position by Mr. Gericke, under | eesise “ASsteed inet deco ny oe 
whose training d y ori | , a 
sinwin ne ye masterly Brasp the | this paper, the.matter is not definitely settled 

ying of the orchestra was uarivalled ; vOry Mettiod, 


cepted as the intention of tbe conductor. | 
If grace, delicacy, contrast, precision, | 
healthy sentiment. and discretion in| 

| 


—_-~--_ 


=) 


‘ but the chances seem to be th 
at. home or abroad. ; | ) ethat with the close | 
abroad. Such a model of of this season Mr. Nikisch will go to Europe to | 


perfection as Mr. Gericke erect 
maintained has made all the sep se take Sines OF tes eral et at Rude Paar 
bearable the present degenerate stand- | —— Hungary, Here he will be not only on his 
ard of performance that began imme- native heath, but in an atmosphere that is pecu- 
diately upon Mr. Gericke’s departure. liarly to his liking. It was as an opera 
There is nothing new to say of the conductor at Leipzic that Mr. Nikisch 
performances of the Schumann sym- | ~2™ the reputation that brought him the 
phony on Saturday evening. lt esa offer for Boston, Furthermore, if some of the 
uneven in tempi, over-emphasized and newspaper critics speak truth, his conducting 
noisy in the performance. Sebhumann here—Ht His readings, if you please—of the 
has to catch it nowadays: a sort of a classic symphonies have often been charged 
tugby gale with his musie, so to speak. . 
If he was about here he might be in- seeret that after two or three seasons longer, 
duced to try suicide in the Charles as a | °* 'H@ outside, there would have been ne re- 
penance for creating such a disturbance | NE¥9! Of MS Contract with the Boston Sym- 
musically. Perhaps some of tha listen- | Pony Orchestra, it being the avowed purpeas 
ers Saturday night may not believe it, | °% ‘We backer of the concerts to make a 
but Schumann was a musician of the change in the directorship of the board 
most sensitive and delicate nature, | °Y°TY Mv@ Years or so, for the sake of fresh- 
Hungarian rhapsodies were not in his | 7°* and to prevent the growth of ham- 
line of composition. The normal limit | Pe#2® ‘adition. The offer from the Hun. 
of expression and power was sufficient | #28" capital to Mr. Nikisch was made weeks _ 
for his desires. | if not months, ago, and has heen known to those | 
_ The Rubinstein concerts in D minor who had the right to know it. One reason giver 
has been played by about every pianist | PY Mt: Nikisch for thinking favorably of the 
| that has visited Boston but never, every- | offer from abroad is that the fatigue which the 
_ thing considered, better thin by Alfred | duties of the position bring is too severe and 
Gruenfeld with our orchestra a season | wearing. In seven month he has conducted. 
ago. Mrs. Zeisler showed an ample ; 124 concerts and rehearsals and has travelled: 
technique and an earnest and spirited | 39¥ Mesover the country, It may be re. 
style. That there was much feeling ex- § Memberad that Mr. Gericke made similar com- 
hibited in the*second movement can | P!#!8* Naturally Mr. Nikisch’s work here has 
hardly be claimed. There was also au not suited everybody, and there never will 
/unsteadiness in the time and lack of | Come @ conductor who shall not excite adverse 
definition in the- first and last mo e. { *titicism from some quarters. Nevertheless, - 
ment in places, but on the whole it was there will be many to regret his departure, and” 
aperformance that should be praised. there will be none who will not wish him every 
"She was recalled twice. success and good fortune possible in the 
| The concert did not begin Saturday | Wd: | 
evening until 8.10 and it lasted until 
| nearly 10 o'clock, This fact, taken in Lwin be held on Thursday Afternoon, to 
| conjunction with the uninteresting pro- — and Haydn Society’s Concert, on | 
| Sramime and the boisterousness of the | | 
~ last number, made a wearisome evening. cane 
There were mauy empty seats and no = ae 
enthusiasm, exceptin recognition of the 
soloist. There is an apparent lack of | 


with a theatric element. It is probably an open > 


- There will be no concert next Saturday — 


THE Musica Crrcuas of Boston have been 


+ lt lata te il a 





Ofchestra of the Hof-Theatar at: Vienna; ana 
from there was callet | zig, about 13 | 


me ee SFreiernrl iS ML years ago. ‘His rare talents secured him | Mt. Nikisch : 

er the Ff % . A | recognition here, and he was soon made | W us born ke 3 : 

| . Anton Seidl’s ee in ane leadership of | 7R\ner’ : e vice o i 

as aati eh a oh EE | the orchestra of. the Leivziger Stadt- go sn i 
ite t Be Leader of the Symphony Theater, which by many musical critics is | a er Dessoff and th i 

He Will Cease 0 pe cesse ok yc eta musical orguniza- ¥ oe ber . He left the aga Bobet.” n 

Fae tion in the wor'!d. i z63 10 composition (sextet for 

ks Orchestra. strings), violin playing. in 484 ni 


In 1889 his services were secured for the siaagdl by Neantonn os uxcond hl ei Ae ; 
, Boston Symphony Orchestra. He has fully ) ) r 
‘aie | Ineintained the high artistic standard which ladt Theatre in Leipzig, and ho the 


: ¥ 
had been set by Gericke. For several Mook Were. Be “Orcliewtha. ss: violinist 


years, while in Leipzig, Mr. Nikisch was | he Was appointed first: ] 

the director of the Lisztverein of Leipzig,ajat Leipzig. Mr, Nikisch wan eae 

society formed as a protest against the in- | 1889 to take the position of conductor of the 

viucible conservatism of the Gewandhaus, | Boston Symphony Orchestra, a position that 

In this cipacity,in planning as well as in Nii vegeta by Mr, WY ian ericke, Mr 
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SEASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor 


XIX. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


RICHARD WAGNER. OVERTURE. ‘Tannhaeuser.”? 

JOACHIM RAFF. “LA FEE p’AMOUR.” Characteristic Concert Piece 
for Violin and Orchestra. op. 67. 

(First time at these Concerts. ) 


PAUL, GILSON, 


“LA MER” Symphonic Sketches. 
I. Lever de Soleil: Allegretto. F major. 
II. Chants et Danses de Matelots: Allegro. A major. 
III. Crepuscule: Allegro moderato, poco a poco piu 
moderato. D flat major. 


(First time in Boston.) 
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KARL GOLDMARK,| SYMPHONY. “Laendliche Hochzeit.” Op. 23. 
I. Hochzeitsmarsch: Moderato molto. KE flat major. 
II. Brautlied: Allegretto. B flat major. . 

III. Im Garten: An 


ante. G minor and G flat major. 
IV. Tanz: Allegro molto. E flat major. 
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MR. OTTO ROTH. 
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SYMPHONY. “Taendliche Hochzeit.” Op. 23 


- Hochzeitsmarsch: Moderato molto. 
Brautlied: Allegretto. 
Im Garten: Andante. 

. Tanz: Allegro molto. 


| E flat major. 
B flat major. 


G minor and G fl 


; at major. 
K flat major. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra. ; 


The programme of the nineteenth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall lasi Saturday 


evening, was as follows: 

Wagner: Overture to “Tannhiuser.”’ 

Raff: “La Fée d'Amour.” Characteristic concert | 
piece for violin and orchestra, op..67- 

Gilson: “La Mer.’’ Symphonic sketches, 

cioldmark : “Landiche Hochveit,’”’ Symphony, 

op. 23. . 

Mr. Otto Roth was the violinist. 

The “Tannhiuser” overture came in for one 
of the most superb performances we have ever 
heard; Mr, Nikisch was at his very best. The per- 
formance was a succession of splendid strokes; 


and yet each stroke was so felicitous, so well- 


' 
; 


‘timed andin harmony with the Spirit of the 


passage in hand, that the unity of the general 
impression produced was only enhanced there- 
by. In the peroration, at the last return of the 
pilgrims’ chant in the six brass instruments in 
unison, Mr. Nikisch once more brought out 
that tremendous effect, the novelty and. im- | 
pressiveness of which were so striking in his | 
first performance of the overture here. Inthe 
third phrase of the chant, as that flaming domi- 
nant- seventh chord (D-sharp, F - double- | 
sharp, A-sharp, C- sharp) draws near, 
he whips up the horns to almost. su- | 
perbumgn exertions, so that, when the chord 
comes, the D-sharp and F-double-sharp in the 
horns sound almost as Strong asthe C-sharp in 
the trumpets and trombones and, instead of 
the passage sounding like a brass solo against a 
hardly audible accompaniment, you actually 
hear itin full harmony. The effect is over- | 
whelming! From this chord onward, the 
peroration reminded us of an anecdote told by 
Wagner of Schnorr von Carolsfeld at the pre- 
liminary rehearsals of *Tristan.” Schnerr com- 
Plained that the great “Love-Curse” in the 
third act was physically impossible, unless | 
Wagner allowed him to take it at a more rapid | 
tempo; that to Sing this terrible passage as 
Slow as he had just been trying to do | 
was more than human lungs and breath could | 
stand, Wagner replied that, so far from sing- 
ing it too slow, he had not sung it half slow 
enough, and then sang it to him himself in the 
way he wished it to x0. A light seemed to 
dawn upon Schnorr, and he immediately sang ‘ 
the passage much slower than before, with a 
far Sreater expendiiure of vocal] means, but 
without any sign of exhaustion. Of this Wag 
ner said that, as soon as Schnorr had really wn- 
derstood the passage, he could sing it, and the 
enormous physical exertion required vanished 
from his consciousness in the passionate fervor F 
ofthe moment. So in this peroration to the | 
Pverture of “Tannhiuser” last Saturday even- | 
ng; after that tremendous chord it seemed as 
4 = and blood could do no more; and yet 
og kisch, by some magic. pushed his forces 
n, crescendo € semper piu crescendo, up tothe 
tnd, Nothing more stupendous in its effect could 
imagined! Yet this stroke was but cne 
‘mong many: the holding back the orchestia 
tt each entrance of that Passionate motive on 
‘te higher Strings against ascending chromatic - 
\‘ale—passages in the ’celli, and then gradually | 
Wickening the beat, faster and faster, until the | 


wy 
an ea 
; 


magical episode > 
where the clarinet comes in with Venus’s | 
—“Geliebter, komm! Sieh’ dort die Grotte,” 
pleased us less; the clarinet played the phrase 


too loud and. passionately; it should be played 
more whisperingly, sweetly, seductively. But, 
with this exception, the overture was plaved 
magviti¢ently, and the audience showed plain- 
ly that they appreciated it, too, for they recalled 
Mr. Nikisch twice when it Wwasover, , 


he new suite, “La Mer,” by Paul Gilson (of | 


whichjonly the first three movements were 


ziven, the fourth, “Tempest,” being omitted) 
contains a good deal that is interesting and 
some things that are beautiful. As a piece of 
instrumentation, it may be regarded as the last 
word, so far, of orchestral epicureanism. After 
looking through the score, one stands aghast at 
the elaborate, hair-splitting pains the young 
composer has been at to mix the colors on his 
orchestral palette. Few things in Wagner’s 
‘“Nibelungen” approach this score for minute- 
ness of orchestral detail-work. Whether the 


Same results could have been obtained by 


Simpler means, or not, we will not try to 


(determine; but certainly the results are 
| exceedingly beautiful in their way. An 


enormous volume and brilliancy of tone ig 
obtained without noisiness, and many of the 


Softer effects are positively entrancing. It is 


modern French orchestration of the very 
finest sort. As for the intrinsically musical 


contents of the work, thatis another matter. 
Ofthe three movements given (! “Sunrise ;” 


eS a alt ee ei ans L 


Il. “Sailors’ Songs and Dances;” Ill, “lwi- | 


Jight’’) we like the third unspeakably the best. 


The first is a glowing bit of color, but does not 
show much invention. In the second Mr, 


! Gilson has the not uncommon French failing of 


mistaking a magnifying glass for idealization ; 
his sailors seem to stand twenty feet in 
their stockings, and do not seem. to 
be much better fellows for it. There is some- 
thing monstrous and antidiluvian about the 
whole conception. But the “Twilight” move- 


ment does seem genuinely and beautifully poet- | 


ic. That mournful little dialogue hetween the 
flute and English-born, in 5-4 time,shows some- 
thing that one is almost tempted to cal! genius. 
Upon the whole, the suite is one of the most 


' interesting, and least repelling, French (or Be]- 


sian) things we have heard for 8s0meé time, The 
composer is a young man who recently gradu- 
ated with high honors from the Brussels Con- 
servatoire—so we have been given to under. 
stand—and this suite of his hag already won 
him distinguished fame in Belgium and else- 


where. Our orchestra had evidently spent 


vreat pains upon rehearsing the work, for it 
was most admirably played. 


We are heartily tired of Goldmark’s “Rustic 


Wedding!” What did the man mean by call- 
ing it a symphony? He, an Austrian, of all 
things inthe world! If anything in the form 
of variations can de found that is more tedious 
than the first movement, we, for one, should— 
not like to hear it. The “Scene in the Gard6én” 
contains much that is lovely; the opening 
clarinet theme may even pass muster as very 
beautiful; but the rest is trivial at best. 


Raff’s “Love Fairy” left no impression. upon 


us whatever when Sarasate played it here with 
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> Seana hestral part here is al- . 
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| had a better inter- 
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SRaff’s concert piece, 
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his last visit with pla 
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| appear- | 


are poetically and musically connected in the | ; 
verse of Eddy Levis and in the music of Gite | ah 


the illustrator of the poem. 
no explanation in the programme book 


There was school toward realism. 


t 18 :mportant on account of ite Someyebe 
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| : learer was 
left in the dark. Viewed as absolute music, 
The Sea.” as announced In three scenes, ap. 


peared ill-balanced and without a climax. 


A double injustice was perpetrated by the 
cutting—against the composer, for surely his 


| work should have been played according to his 


intention; against the hearer.’ wh as 
on; -' WhO was de- 
prived of the means of intelligent enjoyment, 
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And, first, who is Gilson? The name is not . 


foreign tous, But we must 
gn to. cross the Atlant 
in search of the composer of *‘ La Mer.” cy 
Paul Gilson russels, June 15, 
d harmony under 


at Brussels, and 
d Gevaert. The 


th elgian composers, 
Tinel; it was alsoin 1889 
he ‘Prix de Rome” by a 


given as a whole, 

ag pon vince the he nn Biase 
| Colorist rather than a melodist; that he ja a. 
_ Master of instrumentation ; that, above all, at 
has something to say, and that in the. expres-_ 
Sion of thought he uses his own Voices: 8" sae 
Mr: Rott “s ee 
_ Mr. Roth gave a smooth and pleasing 
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phony, ‘A Rustic Wedding,’ Goldmark. The hearti-. 
est applause of the evening was accorded the Wagner | 
overture, which was most brilliantly and Ghely 
played. The Raff work for the violin is not par- | 
! 20th, Who was! 
the soloist of the occasion, did not make it} 
appear so. He played it tastefully and with excellent 
teehnique, but it seems to be a work that requires a | 
Marteau to do it full justice. The selections from the | 
Symphonic sketches by Paul Gilson are cleverly and 
effectively scored, but they are programme music pure : 
and simple, and are more ambitious than edifying. 
The concert was somewhat dull, not to say dreary. 
We have omitted to state that Mr. Roth was vigorously 
applauded, and twice recalled. The programme for 
the next concert is: “Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikow- 


__8ky; Concerto in A-major, Liszt; Scherzo Capriccioso, 


2 - Dvorak, and Symphony No. 4, Beethoven. The soloist 


© it is Mr. F. B. Busoni. 
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" arereagetion terribly spun-out. The cantabile 
ove passage in the middle, from which we had 
a. ng on reading the score, turns 


somethi like Wagner at his feeblest, 


Ww +. affoctiveness. It may express leve, 
| re cote gli aoe but it surely does not express 
‘Mt musically. Neither does the instrumentation 
“show us Raff at his best; it Js not particularly : - 
‘$e stive, Then, too, the work even g0e8 08 
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ow th which it keeps the solo instrument har | 

‘At work saying nothing at all; with few eyes | 
‘tions, what is not mere preluding reduces itselt | 
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‘mad without any striking effectiveness in the 
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i 3rahms concertos over and over again forever: 
“The public worm has already begun to turn 
age revivals of “virtuoso” concertos, by Ayia 
-nini, Vieuxtemps, ef al. tal. What are ee P 
dsts to do? Mr. Roth performed his tas y 
‘ean call it nothing else!) with artistic security, 
and grace. In a word, he 
| We have heard his tone 60 
} rger before, but the orchestral part une is 
“most constantly. pretty hard on the solo in 
ynent, and a violin finds difficulty in soun 


very big agains 
‘ments capering about in run 
‘But his tone was sweet and pure, 
throughout with rare elegance of style. 


“compositions of this ca 
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‘phony No. 4, in B flat major, opus 60. 
ruccio B. Busoni will be the pianist. 
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composition which was ar ia series | 
formance in this city. hed “@" Paul (sxil- | 
of three symphonic sketcnes 1Y oe title | 
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y, Concerts Populaire in Brussels recent i | 
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‘The Love Fay,” for violin and orchestra, op. éiy ae o 


*The Sea”. ....... Per Ahh 
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| 1 berciege lng sy x Se tteeceereseese GOLM Ark 
e Sea, y Paul Gilson, was Played for | 


the first time in this town. 


The work was presented ina mutilated con. | it Lo attempt to pass judement on ~ 


dition. | 

The original is a set of four 
sketches”: “Sunrise,” ‘ Saiiors’ 
Dances,” “Twilight,” ‘*Storm.” 


the illustrator of 
no explanation in 
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foreign to us, 
in search of the composer of *‘ La Mer,.”’ 
Paul Gilson was born in Brussels, June 15 
pisos Jt is Said that he studied harmony under 
uycK in the Conservatory at Brussels, and 
then took lessons of the learned Gevaert. The 
season of 1888-89 was distinguished by the 
spp success of three Belgian composers, 
slockx, Mathieu and Tinel; it was also in 1889 
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Gilson has written “ Th 
> ee a lyric drama; “The Suioplianté?t: 
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Avic, 40 oratorio; incidental music for 
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York. nature of their 


nts sunrise at ' 


But we must cross the Atlantic * 


The overture was pla ith ae 
Tle _ Played superbly “t 
spirit that was contagious, and with a Weulte am 
| tonal color. It Was a peclormance long to be 
} remembered, and it is not surprising that the 
' audience was enthusiastic. The symphony also 
| Bave vieasure, iis 
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for pianoforte, A major, No. 2, Liszt; Scherga 
CaPriccioso, op. 6f, Dvorak; symphony B fiat, 
oO. 4, Beethoven. pio 


PHILIP HALE, © 
The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for last night's concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: Over: 
ture, ‘Tannhauser,” Wagner; “La Mer” Symphonic 
Sketches for orchestra, Paul Gilson (first time), “La 
Fée d’Amour,” for violin and orchestra, Raff; Sym- 
phony, ‘‘A Rustic Wedding,” Goldmark. The hearti- 
est applause of the evening was accorded the Wagner. 
overture, which was most brilliantly and finely 
played. The Raff work for the violin ls not par- 
ticularly interesting, or if it be, Mr. Roth, Who was, 
the soloist of the occasion, did not make it | 
appear so. He played it tastefully and with excellent | 
teehnique, but it seems to be a work that requires a | 

: Marteau to do it full justice. The selections from the | 
| Symphonic sketches by Paul Gilson are cleverly and | 
| effectively scored, but they are programme music pure | 
and simple, and are more ambitious than edifying. | 


The Sea” are The concert was somewhat dull, not to say dreary.| - 


We have omitted to state that Mr. Roth Was Vigorously 


odic subject, ,4pplauded, and twice recalled. The programme for 


© way, is the  foundati 
the whole work. The suoh 
2 uces lusty dances, one - 
ie a Ronde du _  Gabier,” - 
& sort of quartermaster, or it 


the next concert is: “Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikow- 
sky; Concerto in A-major, Liszt; Scherzo Capriccioso, 
Dvorak, and Symphony No. 4, Beethoven. The soloist ! 
is Mr. F. B. Busoni. | 
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~* aple tofind actual melody; the theme o 
the. English, horn (beautifully played by Mr: 
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. The first number of the programme was | ree | | : 
py far the best of the programme of last Mueller): presented something of true ro- 


mance, and flute and clarinette were also 


aturday, both in its contents and in its j * . 
iven. charming themes whieh were 


‘performance. Not that the ‘“Tannhaeuser”’ » 
overture has not received a clearer inter- excellently played. But as a wile ena 


pretation in Boston ere this, but it had a could not find anything entirely satisfying 
‘virility and power that most thoroughly } in the work; it was too cloying, aud at 
reflected the spirit of the composer, and a the best only portrayed ‘‘A painted ship 
occasional unclearness in chromatics | UROP y painted ocean.’” 
and in the great violin figure It was scarcely credible that after so 
which accompanies the Pilgrim’s much of sweetness, yet more musical sugar 
Chorus at its last appearance sould ‘| Should have been added, yet such was the 
‘readily. be condoned because of the brill- | C45®@ Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding” sym- 
fancy of the genera! effect. The treatment .| Phony is not asymphony but a suite, and 
‘ofthe Pilgrim’s Chorus alluded to is the t deals in romantic ecstasy in a great de- 
“yeal climax of the overture, and nothing gree. Again the woodwind instruments 
‘can show Wagner’s loyalty to his opinions | come into the foreground, and once more 
etter than the @fact that he deliberately | the violins climb into Alpine positions. 
out out this powerful part, in re writing the he variations which begin the 
work for the Paris representations, be. | work at least served to display the various 
cause a ‘‘prelude”’ rather than an ‘‘over- departments of the orchestra to good ud- 
ture’’ was demanded by his theories. A vantage, and they were read with some 
greater contrast than that between this » degree of power. Especially sommendable 
work and the one which followed itcan | was the oboe work hete and the rapid 
scarcely be imagined. Raff's “Ree | elaboration of the theme ou the violins. 
a’Amour”’ is musical Kau Sucrée with 2@& . The clurinette work in the third movement 
vengeance. It is a long fantasie, spasmodic Was perfectiy executed ; indeed to each and 
to a degree, but seldom rising above sweet- all of the woodwind instru:nents must 
ness inits effects. It is modern in its scoring, praise be given, for the coneert gave 
and uccasionally reminds one of a greatly more then usual . opportunities to 
diluted und sweetened Wagner. Mr. Roth these instruments, and these were taken 
was the soloist in this, and although his — advantage of to the utmost. But the pro- 
lready intimated, was most ill 


tone seemed shallow and feeble, his tech- gramme, as a 
some excellent double-stopping and arti- 
It was decidedly bad programme makin 
Ast . | tented. Lars © 
‘entitled “The Sea,’ as if to accent- 
V ‘yt: 
is,. I. am told, a storm movement 1n | 
and there | Orchestra 
movement represented ‘‘sunrise at Sea, |: sy sets ; k 
Now That Nikisch is to Go Back 
“fair amount of thematic treatment, although 
tion of the sailors at pilav, and introuuced 
horn-pipe rhythm appeared at one time. , 
f nt desire on 
"A figure, introduced at the beginning, : : 
: ; ductor of the Boston Symphon 
John Brown’s Body,” lopping offasyllable man in the world able 
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nique was admirable. His intonation was assorted. , The ‘Tannhaeuser’’ overture was 
always sure, and the cadenza introduced, the gem of it all, but its breadth empha- 
sized the weaker character Of all that 
ficial harmonics. The soloist was recalled 
‘with much warmth, and evidently made & | formance, ther 3 tha 
good impression on the general public. versely criticised, and, judging by the ap- 
to follow such a free fantasie with a series a wat 
6f other orchestral fantasies, for that is |! 
what the symphonic sketches of Paul ; | 
Gilson amounted to. These sketches are 
nate their being much weaker than ) a % 
Rubinstéin’s setting of | 
subject in symphonic ; The $Boston Symphony 
the work, hut this was not given, 
were cuts made in at least one of the three 
movements that were presented. The first | > = 5 | 
‘and was most modern in the ecstatic chords 
in high position, which seemed but a reflec- | ? 
tion of a Wagnerian idea. There war a to Europe: 
many - long-winded passage seemed little 
more than an apotheosis of the scales. . of In- 
The second movement gave a presenta- Other Musical Matters 
rie | terest. 
some not very characteristic songs an 
dances. The spirit of the true ‘*Chanty” » 
was notin them, although a well-marked | - 
eet oral pane Now that Mr. Nikisch’s departure * 
Twilight at Sea” en ed the proceedings. agsured, there is an impatie 
BN ergata, strange, but not alwd¥s suc- the part of the musical public to know 
: ts. : | he lin 
cag ebeaagts who will succeed to the position nectl 
was gradually shortened at each successive y * ar, of 
“reappearance, in a manner that recalled tra. There is no ™ howeve: 
aD, way in which children sometimes sing satisfying this desire, 


at each repetition. Muted horns geve their . 

“yepuisive tones (it may be remeinbered that | counsel, that man 1s 
hbo, i 
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followed. Nevertheless, as regards per | 
there was little that could be ads | 
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; | | hi ore, the read 
that, inthe orgaaizing and supporti then realize the liberality of Mr i will 
of the now famous Boston avushoot | at generous and courageous fae si 
Orchestra, it i “and must regard | | ses, 
tor tha bimort non gue ot gratitude | factor to the inden a noble bene. 
offered, unities $ munificence has } cause of art, for his anidertak’ ani the 
A preps of thie’ iit , 4 parallel in the world, it peony has no 
'Higgingon’s part ‘let i apd upon Mr, | remembered that it is not a Reo Lady 
the opinion, general! remark that } &vich institution, a syndi meut, 
ns y, of the public | gent | + & syndicate of wealth 
interested, is that the ptt. emen, but On th y 
orchestra, which | &enerosi the contrary the 
at first was a matter: of wis Osis, 0% GRO . individ 
, outgo and the | sumes thi ual that as- 
cause 0 ls great a : 
now a td ete "oleh Mew season, is | bility. When “69 pa icra responsi- 
ion. This opinion | Tealized the i a acts are 
| rests upo : ; 4 @ inquiry — 
| prameinnia gage that the large | “Will Mr. eainson sc thas gv 
the Boatnn 5 my the, auction: sales of j this burden?” ntinue to carry 
profit oven ae aoe render.a handsome | Without possessing any k 
pense incurred in car- | Mr. Higginson’s future hae of 
ons, but 
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rying through the 24 reh by draw 
| earsals and con- y drawing con 
clusions from w | 
yhat he 


on. concerts has alread 
only a are ready shown ; 
which ene reiki of eth orchestra, | UNhesitatingly fo Oh Rat va te we 
nepentirr y other cities contin aha » he will 
intervals throughout tl wh le to bear the loss ? 
' the season, and | neble and 98S, and with a 
g0es On an extended to ep Benerous spirit, also, f 
West each aprin ur through the | (id not put his hand » 4180, for he 
g,at the close of look back.’’ to the plough t 
_ Boston seri of the ack.’”” A man of X ioe Xs 
he Prvbee concerts, : large busiuess capacity sd Bice 8 
does Wee naturally arises “Why the cost of such an nnilaeeate hie ache 
abroad if it fives. Se a eres: nertana td and quite closely, als “ee 
“ts i a loss?” Th | decides that h , 0; he 
/aretwo r ahep : ere @ can affo ' 
Anatoas inaehons: first, Mr. Higginson | 8¢netosity to this pare Att nae ae 
have the benefit ot tite ae shall ae ote out his Infatitions. ire 
eficence; and’| ™! eno 1 i ; cer ere 
secondly, if » an Vavering, e 
eae ibe Riper body of players is part, and should the fee po ee his 
uioved ot gether, it must be em- | im from an earthly Uitianee aimee 
In order may he live to enjoy MiSs ine Mis a 
realize a sitable ie shall a aan be tound that Wisicn won 
still furth me the season is | S'0R fas been. madeim his wi 
| the givin B-Ab ads tt in their behalf in | P? vitinntiaa alent tik a will for a 
far g of the Promenad ‘phony: Ore “otstbe Boston Sym. 
| “Pops” atthe Music H @ concerts or | PHOnY Orchestra. ‘cb sbase my opini 
"anda Sak ot din sic Hall during June “wholly on my faith‘in tHe nob! Opinion 
| the tetreshinente Somer pga ae Higginson’s piiiose, the inherit 
loss of no sm ; there is still qa | Of his intention and Hig f y 
all amount. W to pape iS nancial abilit 
generous spirit of Mr. Hige hen the |.¥0 Sustain his magnanimous impul J 
terprise is r. Higginson’s en- Concerning the sue oN ee 
wishes that ate nse one heartily _ Nikisch we repeat thas car ou of Mr, 
the public were hb es - ghamndaeg by yer been able to ascertain A by ni ee 
gratifying to me would be. 5% ected. Undoubtedly gs whee 
now sae Sacprekanee the orchestra is ] been approached to ac ni Fd une has 
counts the cost, it is face and carefully Nikisch’s intention to resign adi 
each. sense ‘in is easy to find that _ Comparatively recent date, and hc Ph 
$ 0,000 is required m of not less than UPon Mr. Higginson suddenly ig ta 
- ceipts to pay the | Over and above allre- been Jeft somewhat in the luveb @ has 
say that it would incurred. Ishould , speak, especially if, as the im » 80 to 
‘loss, that amaane ® more, rather than Prevails, that Mr. Nikiseh’s ee 
_ Sons the loss must h In the earlier sea- CoUtract would not expire until mi oO 
above amount ea . ae double the . Of mext Season. It has also b ne end 
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| the ovations were , } at Music ht 
_ the pean Comper Marie ‘Therese remained | yect thec sg 
- fied. ~<Sopetnme gape at end, and applauded | tne Chicago gee senate tee 
age . . . ; ‘ ° . . : 
ee ond at last Hans Richter felt | pared to leave jgecnigtbcet f for siggnee 
heartily. ' 7 ) ival in st ) 
Found to speak some words of thanks. “99 3 A aol tote sti orchestra. a 
, ws . 118 ‘ ‘k es : 
i rs and Laurels : . clock wor calm 
ee mpeoe. a hasky and he seemed | making it 80 like wa tis peculiarities 
teas voe vert whole group of 200 | heis famous, and rages: frequent reheat: 
much moved. he spoke, making the , isa dislike for at right at the perform- 
ein piston He said that he left 4 sals. “it dag eh arm beliefs, always con. 
“seene very solemn. nd that he § ance,” is one 0 k upon himse 
when he gave | firmed. -en sutidenly 1s 
ee i seid sordid gain } the work . ry sige acre whole operas 
ce tha - | and succeeded in myer 
> the care for } and § an usic of. 
ved oP ade it impera- | that he had never seen ber tipi 
ily wie m call R An Enthustastic ves the craze 
“ative that he should obey a : Herr Richter quite disappro 
ks hich was as nonorable as sy boa! iba for Mascagni and pcan 3g 
es es acn m it impossible to maintain the rected their operas 
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It is certain that Richter’s true callin; 


‘not that of an opera director, but that his» 
| talents and acquirements al! point to his 


is | With him 


ng 
‘ 


upon Hans Richter and have a ohist 


< 


| America, I mentally congratulated myself 


Fcsuie ‘the independant airsokae ra tree | upon being associated with his favorite pa- 


orchestra, with no stage performunce to in- 
_terfere between him and his musicians 
_ When he was under Wagner’s guidance, he 
obeyed, above all things, his law that the 
director of an orchestra must be an inde- 
pendent musician, not music’s slave. No 
_ doubts were ever entertained that of the 
two Hans Richter was the better director, 
_for he possesses the qualities necessary | 
| for commanding an orchestra—self posses- 
sion, energy and intellectual superiority— 
in @ much higher degree than Richard 
Wagner ever possessed them. Richter’s 
superiority consists in ths fact that he gave 
the whole orchestra repertory from Bach 
and Handel to Beethoven and Schumann, 
to which our ears were deadened, new Life, 
so that those who hear these compositions 
directed by him imagine they have heard 
| something beautifully new altogether, 
| which Richter had sueceedod in drawing 
| from the orchestra, 
| It is thus that he gained the respect and 
| love of the musicians.who fee] exactly that 
the man with the director’s baton in his 
hand is able to command more than what 
lies in their instruments. By this means 
| he refreshel “Don Juan” an! “Fidelio” in 
| the opera house so that they are listened to 
with the interest felt for perfectly new | 
compositions. Beethoven’s symphonies | 
have never attained to such perfect beauty 
and expression as they do under Hans 
Richter’s direction. 
Acichter’s Individuality. 
Richter and Below are thé two ¢fana 
_ and original directors-Europe calls its own. 
But Bulow is worn out and ili and tired, 
| Whereas Richter is in the ful] force of life, 
_ and, if his powers are reserved. for the con- 


| cert room, has still a long career before 
| him, 
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FEWIX. 


| per here, and felt that the request made 
could be easily complied with. 

I called at his pleasant residence this 
afternoon at the hour he is usually to be 
found at home, and confidently sent in my 
ecard with my jurnalistic position here duly 
inscribed upon it. To my surprise it was 


returned with a message of regret thata 
previous engagement would prevent my 


| reception, My Viennese pride was touched, 


ut my early American training came to 
my rescue, and pencilling under my Vienna 
adress, “Correspondent Boston HERALD,’’ 
I requested its return to the great. con- 
ductor, 
It Proved an Inspiration, 
for presently the servant returned with a 


smiling face, and assured me that if Iwould 
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HERR WANS RICHTER. 
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ge jo | waita moment I would be most heartily 
‘BOSTON, APRITI, 16 


welcome to any service I desired. 


| 


HANS RICHTER, 


My entrance to Richter’s room was ac- 
companied by a@ most hearty greeting, and 


it was evident to me that the HERaALp of 
oston was well known to Richter. _ I 
quickly found that he had been besieged 


by my associates of the Vienna press, and 
(A \ enna Correspon d ent Chats had been compelled to be courteously reti- 


| with Him. 


— 


Me Talks Freely for Herald Readers— 


cent toward all callers. He, h 

pressed himself as_ entirely willing to 

speak to me for publication in America. 

_ He 1s well-known for his immense energy 
| in all that he undertakes, and when once 

he has decided upon a given course he is 


quite.as apt to accomplish it as the typical 
Mis Motives for Acceptin = the Boston | “™erican. The knowledge of th 


Owever, ex- 


S pe. 


E culiarity has set all Vienna talking about 
ngagement—His Popularity with son ter plan of going to ee be a it 
the Vienna Public-Some Local Im. | 225, been, Known that he signe S con- 


pressions Given im Interviews. 
[BY CABLE To THE SUNDAY HERALD.] 


tract with Mr. Higginson on Thursday, 
and his ‘‘uties to the opera and the govern- 
ment have been widely discussed in at art. 
circles here. 1 called his attention to the 


publication in today’s paper of fa statement 


about’ his plans for going to 
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id sympathy with e.) 
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ered. that what- 
n held out. 


m hi i . etal asso iations he he Sod nnd 
ve ever pila 
ee remember, and nder 
out his. 
Hige rinson at. 
th a r amile,, that 
ted he 


identi- | 
id 


ow iy ave hens ee in hn 


ediately after. his, short | 


re to take hi 


ant nd far gs top, in which city he ex-— 


; ob pone permanently by the - 


: et isa 
al dle ‘September, 
es it is is difficult for me to convey to the | 


y readers the 
Jon : oueion in Art Circles - 
er this intended departure of Rich- | 
will b e apparent from the facts that 
+s the choral church service at the 
ar Chapel. first airector at theGrand | 


geen nid he Philharmonic | 


even his 
cient 


Be fee ae mom 
o conce SS Hichter than all his 


norre ak anter directs for the last 
here the nit th symphony jand the ex- 


wari’ ment dndleeestest 


owe ae +A 1 wit UG ey 
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yorld Ww nich he is so 
1 fie i abn no d O. Fanos know of 


ge the qi almost ‘unreasonable. 
i fMr, He gginson in regard 
cia ne Gymphony or- 
ie appeared useless to trouble him 
ne f ier awentions as tothe com- 
hys2 ichter. 
' p wes duly notified of n 
y. @ successor to 
that so soon 4 an i 
itely made the fact 
officially. It 
morning. 
any certaint 
contract wit 
r, despite the fact that the press 
settled the matter definitely. 
to Mr. Higginson appeare red to de- 
nat utery to action 1n giving publicity to 
his own private business, especially as the 


© 
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city at large is. and has been, his debtor for | 


years yee a possession of the best orches- 
merica. 

in chatting with mom bere of the Boston 

orchest who hav layed unaer the 

paton of . Richter in urope, some facts 

were gained. ‘li be of interest at 


sent time. said atonce . 
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mas nof with al- 
Bis tork has directed, 


urope. De orevaal 
fe; of the eas of the Boston 
who have played under Hans 


as ats) Charlies ‘R. Adams, the tenor singer. 
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bad peculiarly sood opportunities to | 
Bao oatais Richter ersonally andtoiorman | 


| peg ta of his oil ties both as an operat 


and concert conduct; He co: firms all 


that the men of the Boston orchestra Say of 
‘their former leader. and says that his repu- 


tation as the first coud of Burne is 
well deserved. In reg 
‘Mr. Adams thinks we wi 


i quite as classical 


even having stronger Bes 
severer Classes of Mr, 


; Adams speaks NN 


Richter rsonall, and sa 8 will be 
found a delichtful man by all with whom 
he is brought in contact. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SHASON 1892-98. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


} 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XX. GONGERYL 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1, AT 8 P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


P «af , > 
PER ILYITCH TSCHAIKOWSKY. OVERTURE-FANTASY 


«4 : 
Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


FRANZ LISZT. 


CONCER -*TANOF 
“RTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in A major. 


BACH. 


PRALUDIUM, ADAGIO AND GAVOTTE, for 
STRING ORCHESTRA. | 


(Arranged by Bachrich. ) 


LUDWIG a ne) ra 
xs VAN BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60 


I. Adagio. B flat major. 
Allegro vivace. B flat major. 

. Adagio. E flat major. 

. Allegro vivace. B flat major. 
[rio: Un poco meno allegro. 


B flat major 
. Allegro ma non troppo. ite 


B flat major. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FERRUCCIO B. BUSONI. 


lhe Piano used is a Steinway 
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not appe ( 
simply reiterated 


e should fultil his contract | 


wit inson to the letter. 


He tolu me that 
Y. Bits Boston Contract 
calls for his direction of two concerts each 


week, beginning in the early part of next 
October, and his duties under his new con-— 


' what lam satistied 18 
| cere admiration for and sympathy with the 


that he should 


tract will, he thinks, be a great relief after 
those he has been subjected to here. 


The two reasons which have led him to 
accept Mr. Higginson’s contract are, first, & 
feeling that it will give him a relief from 
the overwork now imposed upon him here, 
which he feels the ne a of; and, second, 

thorough and sin- 


American peo ie and American id 
Financially he 15 so situated 
ever money inducement has been 
Mr. Higginson would he little or no 
ence upon his action in the matter. 
tured tosuggest that he might 
to carrying out his plans 
cial associations he scowled in 
the way all who have ever played under 
him will readily remember, and said 
carry out 
contract rith Mr. Higcinson 
any cost. He added, with a smile, that 
when once in America he expected he 
should quickly become thoroughly identi- 
fied with its people, manners and ideas. 
dent of Vienna this is au ap 
far Vienna is the worl 
re. Ric 


me that 
garding concerts as & part of 
the series as 1 with the. exposition 
there. He wi early in June, 
and return immediately after, his, short 
stay in Chicago. to prepare to take his wife 
and family to Boston, in which city he ex- 
pects to be established permanently by the 
middle of next September. 

It is difficult for me to convey to the 


HERALD readers the 
Consternation in Art Circles 


here over this intended departure of Rich- 


ter. It will be apparent from the facts that 
he directs the choral church service at the 
Imperial Chapel, is first airector at theGrand 
Opera and conductor of the Philharmonic 


Society that he 1s thoroughly identified 


| 


wet 


with Viewna axtlife. lt does not appear to 
pe realized here that all these duties make 
demands upon such &@ man that even his 
great energy 18 not at all times sufficient 
to carry him through them ail. 

From a pecuniary standpoint, although I 
aim not at hberty to quote igures, I can say 
th t the two concerts each week will give a 
much betier return to Richter than all his 
engagements here. ; 

omorrow Richter directs for the last 
time here the ninth symphony, and the ex- 
citement over the event 3s widespread. A 
grand ovation awaits him upon his appear 
ance at the conductor’s desk, and he will 
be made to realize once more how large a 

ce he holds in the hearts of the Vienna 
cal public. 

1 am satistied that Wilhelm Gericke, the 
former director of the Bosto 
has had not a little to do with 
ot Richter in regard to Mr. Hig n- 
tract, and I should not be 8 d if it 
was largely due to his influence 
is to have the services of the gre 
tral conductor now 18 Europe. 

5 omen 


been changed re- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


his man and 


be assumed that intelligent Bos- 


‘tonians know who Hans Richter is and 


what he has done. Certainly there can be 
few who are at all interested in. the line of 
effort in the art world with which he is so 


prominently identified who do not know of 
his life work. 

Well knowing the almost unreasonable 
reticence of Mr. H. L. Higginson in regard 
to his association with the Symphony or- 
chestra, it appeared useless to trou ble him 
by asking further questions as to the com- 
ink of Hans Richter. 

‘The HERALD Was duly notified of nego- 
tiations pending for 4 successor to Mr. 
Nikisch, and assured that so soon as an en- 
gagement was definitely made the fact 
should be public officially. It 
was not until yesterday morning 
that Mr. Higeinson had any certainty 
that he 1ad AY contract with 
Mr. Richter, despite the fact that the press 
at large had settled the matter definitely. 
Courtesy to Mr. Higginson appeared to de- 
mand delayed action mm giving publicity to 
his own private business, especially as the 
city at large 1s. and has been, his debtor for 
years for tbe possession of the best orches- 
tra in America. 

In chatting with members of the Boston 
orchestra who have played under the 
baton of Mr. Richter in Europe, some facts 
were gained which will be ol interest at 
the present time. It may be said at once 
that he has the profound respect of all 
with whom be came in contact, and that 
he 1s a polished gentiemal, and ene whose 
acquainiance OF friendship 15 eagerly 
sought | 

His masterly skill is spoken of with al- 
most reverence by the meu ye has direct ed, 
and he is admitted to be the most SUCCeSS: 
ful organizer of orchestras now before the 
public in Hurope. This is the universal 
comment of the musicians of the Boston 
orchestra who have played under jians 
Richter. 

Mr. Charies R. Adams, the tenor singer 
has bad peculiarly sood opportunities to 
know Ha: ‘s Richter personally and toiorm an 
estimate of his abilities both as 411 operatic 
and concert conductor. tie co: firms all 
that the men of the Boston orchestra 5a y of 
their former leader, and says that tis rept 
tation as the first conduc or of Burope is 
well deserved. In regard to his tistes, 
Mr. Adams thinks We will be found to be 
quite as classical as Mr. Gericke, if not 
even having a stronger bearing toward the 
severer classes of orchestral works. Mr. 
Adams speaks in the highest terms ol 
Richter p reopally, and says he will be 
found a elizhttul mau by all with who 
he is brought in contact. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. FERRUCCIO B. BUSONTI. 
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's always’beginning the quadruple | — 
am pur _ «| vhythm on the third beat, he gains that 
en as they take their | light Syncopation which is one of -the 
flight; some of the recent. overture readings | Charms of the sa end beg alg ee rf 
inour symphony concerts have been re- mene present in his c fie ene spf 
markabie, and T'schaikowsky’s ‘Romeo and | there be a musette as trio (here there Mies, 
Juliet’ overture was a most brilliant piece | Mone) the flowing style is introducec as — 
of work from beginuing to end. Among the | Contrast. Short and incisive phrases, too, - 
many musical thoughts that Shakespeare’s | are always in order. How few of at 
play has inspired, ranging all the way from | modern Gavottes follow the above rp a 
operas to symphonies, this great overture It was delightful to find Bach espn ; 
may be accordeda prominent place, Itdeals } with as much heartiness as T’schaikowsky, : 
more with the feud of Montagues and Capu- | The set of Bach pieces had been arranged 
lets than with the young pair, but Romeois j for string orchestra by Fachrich, but not ' 
present on the English horn, and Juliet on aaa or tampered with to any de- : 
16 muted violins, To these instruments: | gree. 3 ~ 
na to the pizzicati of the contrabasses and | With Beethoven’s fourth symphony the 
the fiery trumpet passages the chief praise concertended. While praising the reading — 
must--be given, but every part was well of the second movement, the reviewer can. 
sustuined and the performance wasa_pro- take exception to the speed of the finale 
nounced success in the modern style. and its extreme caprice. ‘This symphony 
Upon the heels of this came more spice | bears a hornet sting in its tail, for the 
in the shape of Liszt’s piano concerto in A 4 coda has a passage for the contrabasses 
major. Liszt’s concertos are not cowrcertos | that would be difficult even for violins; at 
in the sense in which Beethoven and | the pace at which it was given it was 
Brahms have employed the ters, and they | bound to be blurred. Beethoven’s fourth 
depart altogether from the form which symphony bears cavricious treatment 
Mozart founded; they are tree rhapsodies. | better than any of the others of the nine, 
for the piano combiped with orchestra and but one does not like to see too much indi- 
present, instead of any symmetrical sha;e, | viduality in a Beethoven performance in 
continuity and development. The  con- any case. Lous C, Essen, 
certo in MK flat will ever be the 
more popular work of the two, but 


A oe - I'wentieth Symphony Programme. 
bor ai that this one in A iajor is. im- a : : 
mensely the greater music. De 1’ Audace : Mr. Ferrucio Busoni was the soloist at the 
Aials bad a | hah Qs fm ve \ ‘ Je - \ 4s. : , = : 
ve UW Auddes, et toujours de V?Audace might | Symphony concert last evening, playing | 
well be the motto of the work; but it has Liszt’s concerto No. 2 in A major. The re- | 
an audacity which compels admiration. It | ception accorded: the artist indicated the 
is not according to rule; then so: much appreciation which concert patrons feel for 
the worse for thegrules, Never has the | this 6ultivated exponent of the divine art, 
work aad so perfect a presentation in Bos. who. durin the winter season has firmly 
ton; the pianist, Feruecio Busoni, won a established himself in the ranks of our fore-’ 
truiuph which is all the more remarkable | most musicians, Cee 
as coming from a Pakerewski-saturated | Phe concerto has no title, and is probably 
iblic. oF eS i |& characteristic piece’ of brilliant composi. 
pudlicg The work seems to touch - : , 
the boundaries of technique _on | tion by Liszt in which melody runs riot ft 
weit re tpn yal ever-changing harmonies and instrumental 
every side, and the utmost light- . 
ness. gid Franiiiee 3 Pope gy ET ae. variations, r. Busoni played superbly 
avs 0d Taplaity in passag “@ ana runs « and without an attempt at theatric effects, 
‘i$ there as well as the heaviest chord Hig modesty of demeanor impresses his 
Passages and the most dangerous skips. It _ audience with the idea that the artist is 
may be sweepingly stated that the pianist egy hlv in love. with his. art for art’s 
met every exaction with absolute surety and 5 aap alone, ove that he interprets the 
entirely mastered every difficulty, so that trie ninini ee honestly and with 
technique properly became a means and not 1 eee 
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Mr. Busoni’s tonch is musical and correct. ° 
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anend; one thought of the poetry of the | His use of the ; 
, sf : ; pedals is judicious, and he 
Work and not of its difficultv. The preserves the balance of power without 
orchestra was inspired by the exaltation of undue contrasts of light and ehade. His 
the soloist and played with a perfect execution is brilliant and very rapid, and 
ensemble in the midst of most elastic the whimsical and fantastic oncerto was: 
caprice. Aft given with a spirit and dash which aroused. 
- <ilter the finale it seemed as if the : 
applause would never cease. At last the Balittat cols of see etermer «icon! 
prophet received honor in his own country. times. fai 


And now, suddenly, the orchestra re- The orchestral numbers were. Tschaikow- 
nounced the world, the flesh, and the Sky’s overture, ‘Romeo and Juliet.” Bach’s |: 
Piccolo, and turned from modern agony to three movements for violin, arranged for 

gon) 
Classic purity, from Tschaikowsky and string orchestra by Bachrich, and Beetho- | 
Liszt to Bach and} ony ve Ven’s beautiful fourth symphony. : 
seethoven. ne change 
Was perl Nl i he love theme in the Tschaikowsky — 
the audiese tte too abrupt and neither | pumber wes wonderfully well played. and 
and shyt nor the musicians could at | the performance by the strinzs in Bach’s 

c& adapt .themselves to the new condi- | composition was also a notable example of. 
tion of things; the Mayingswas not so per- fine ensemble work by that contingent. 
féct as in the preceding works, The Bach Beethoven’s symphony calls for high praise, 

_Ptelude seemed taken at too quick a pace, | the orchestra as « whole scoring the best re- 
/un impossib] ; sults in the grand composition. S | 
but the aioe Speed for the contrabasses, his week the programme for the re-| | 

‘Ut the adagio was finely rendered on the h ] los b a | | 
first viol; Sarsal and concert will be so'os by Mr. Max | | 
and ons, and the gavotte was crisply Heinrich, a dramatic overture for t 0 ort | 

i Cleariv fiven. If only our | time by Margaret Ruthven Lang, Havdn's | 
modern eavotte composers would study the | symphony in C minor, No, 9, and a scherzo |~ 
shape which Bach always uses in this | by Antorin Dvorak. | i ispiclee We ea ‘fod 
dance the musical repertoire would be the | | ) “MEAG 
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chs “Ves the ante-room during the playins 0. re 
eee ae eeemiy, ‘Nexb Saturday. the pro- | yun ° | VOR aA Ws ba Solin@eD 5 (<6 :<) sis) 47) 
‘The Symphony Concert—Handel’s | @ 1) embrace a dramatic over- | ce * aarnaines ita 1 1 iin elt oas ane oa 
ey, naien: | BrRiaIng WIE Cet Ore ee cnven Lane TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT. — | Liszt: P Bi 
ge ganar h Boston Sym- | tare D reel seherzo Capric- The composers chosen for the twentieth symphony | pect’ 
The (0th concert of the. vyl ipt);  “‘Sehe 
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‘ . ¥ 1o 30 as, art 5 : 
‘phony Orchestra took place at the Music alae: Symphony im © minor, concert in Music Hall last evening were Tschailkowski, Ba ri 


h. Ps 
| Beeoth sus GO: 
ea Yaw ing. The following was | ©™’™,  - vocal numbers by | Liszt, Dvorak and Beethoven. The concert had as its ‘Mr, fas. 
Hall last evening Overture. fantasy, - Hay dn ; and ae. + be i chief attraction the performanhee of the concerto in A Sin 
ise Peas Juliet »Tschaikowsky ;Con- Mr. Max Heinrich. . | | NOs ne: x. by t-—- Liszt. he! oon Ww Sk r of 
ay ‘ ; ) ; : . TT. | ‘erruccio Busoni. e concérto is . 4] pat | 
Dose te Aib A major, Listz; Prelude, THE SYMPHONY CONCERT, Liszt’s best period. In it the old established concerto | ™Usi¢lans pronounce it,not onlyTschai 
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TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT. Liszt Cie 
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upon any artist tions cannot lose all their charm. The three 
Boe this ny * X 
uliet” overture by Tschaikowski more i 
approximates the symphonic poem than any ny Nl 
ustrumental form. The composer offers no 
and all one can giean 
ference gn the title page, ‘Afte.: 
Hewever, is replete with 
great™love-drama of the 
who has not been 
y its love episodes. 
i@ work has more power than sentiment. 
before deciding that two 
ama are unmistakably 
music, — namely, 
tagues and Capulets, and the 


movements chosen by Bachrich for arrange- 
ng orchestra are fine examples of 
his style. But,iz transferring them from vio- 
lin solo to all the strings, the transcriber has 
not always done his work in the most effective 
way, and some of the passages where 
he has distributed the original violin 
part among two or three orchestral 
parts do not sound quite so well 
as they look on paper. Beethoven’s ever-beau- 
tiful fourth symphony was excellently played, 
the orchestra doing especially fine work in the 
Adagio. We were glad, too, to find Mr. Nikisch 
take the Finale at somewhat less of a break- 
neck pace than some conductors do. Ad, 
Mr. Busoni made an absolutely Superb im- 
pression in the Liszt concerto. The work itself 
has always seemed to us exceedingly brilliant, 
with a sort of kaleidoscopic magic in its effec: 
tiveness. ‘To this side of it Mr. Busoni did the 
fullest justice; but he alsodid mueh more and 
better; he is the first pianist we have yet heard. 
play the work who has shown it to us as a co- 
herently written and artistically balanced com- 
position; he really makes musical sense out 
of it. How much musical brain power 
this task requires can best be appre 
ciated by those who have attempted | 
it themselves; still, those who can compare | 
Mr. Busoni’s triumphant success ia performing 
it with the comparative failures of other 
pianists who have tried it here, ean form at 
least some idea of it. Mr. Busoni’s playing was 
marked by every fine quality: in a word, it was 
completely masterly. The audience showed 
that they knew a good thing when they heard 
it by the raptnrous way in which they reealled. 
the pianist again and again when his perform. 


ance was over. beans 
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has Mr. Nikisch Dee a ch empha 


tieall a ies, What is ns use of mincing matters and re- 


popu- | fraining to tell Mr. Otto Floersheim—or the 
if to be | person who writes tothe Musical Courier over ' 
4 his initials—that he does not speak the truth, 


: m0. means 
pel vacatonly bosl and that the falsehood he writes about Boston 
bpediati pitted Qt 


inclines one to believe him capable of claim- 

'| ing the credit for work done by somebody 

t oporat © else. He has certainly been charged in print | 

6 is: ™ with getting another person to prepare the 

|) orchestral score for a certain triviality which 

j | was allowed a place on a Boston Symphony 

programme, and he has never refuted the 

charge, so far as is known here. He grites 
from Berlin to his paper thus :— 


The news that Arthur Nikisch will soon leave Boston 
has spread here with great rapidity and caused quite 
some astonishment. Not, however, to me. It is far 

ab | better and more satisfactory to an artist of Nikisch’s 
facie. ag van rank and abilities to be the intendent and conductor of 
a0 the Pesth Opera House (a position similar to that held 
by Jahn in Vienna) than to be chef d’orchestre at Bos- 
ton and be harassed by the Hub’s voracious music 
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© “ His Weak Ones, 


Wee L'vY 


The Mountebanks,’? with Lillian— And Why He Has Decided to 


‘Russell—""The Isle of Champagne’ Leave Boston. 
assell , , 


did | Festival—The — h is unique. 
- -"Westerday—Columbian Arther Nikisch is a 
 Blintich Opera Company’s Season. | [ can easily imagine him as saying: Let 


e 
- 


s At the concert by the Boston Symphony | the critics fire away 


¥ .¥ 


‘goloist was Mr. Ferruccio B. Busoni, the 


and do their worst. I 


, own ideas how these pieces should 
orchestra in Music Hall, last eventams the eto and I am in the position to have 


them played as I wish.” 


‘pianist whose recent series of recitals at-' }7q rarely reads the comments of the 


‘ 
aed 


trac ch attention. ' ' 
i > agechaaney chose for his appearance the _ what is more, he hasn’t the inclination 


‘eoncerto No. 2in A ma 


t 


‘gombined to give the best results. and he 


“splendid effect. 


press on his work. He husn’t time, and 


. , ised that 
: : ; T have beea more and mere surprise : 
: i te sity Pep woe Mr. Nikisch should think of leaving hate 
proved an excellent selection for the Gis: | ion. He has legions of friends here, a 


“play of his abilities as a brilliant concert making money fast. 
(tg: : obs 
Rrasiy masterly work throughout the con- | ceived five or six splendid offers to dire 


| certo, his remarkably clear touch, techni- | orchestras in Germary. But he always de- 


During his two years’ sojourn here he re- 


clined. The offer from Frankfurt he threw 
to the waste basket. 

1] r nt course herein eee a ae ie 

he i he occasionally over- : us inthe lurch is th: 

he on y ectedancat orchestra with ee vs Pesth. There he will have sev- 

itenmio ¢ eral assistant directors under him. and 
oH de thé object of auite an ova- This is his own reason, as he gives it, a 

He was ma 


that of his friends. 
f é d the concerto, and was p 
_tion.as he conciude knowledge the ap- Ball of vam. dy in the 
1 called upon a well-known la yea * 
Back Bay yesterday to see if she wou re 
talk about Mr. Nikisch. ‘Ah,’ she rons 
“Mr. Nikisch is such a man, so full of degre 
emotion and vim! He stands before awe 
| men and seems to electrify them by his hi 
“yotte, | thusiasm. They become as sensitive to is 
‘band did so | sa needle to a lodestone. 
_k ogramme, | baton a oul 
t bying in this number sting 8 Fnarked im- | oe. thoroughly ke enters into Ss & its 
the no inning & | the pieces he ess mene 
“pression upon the audience and, so | re Rl ee ee tg him, and he. feels the aenti 
“Well merited recognition of th Ge rested through and through. Then 
Be : 1e strin players. t 99 by ment sugges e ay musit and his 
Mi: le_ “overture fantasy, 0Y ' he begins to lead e in pekaeds 
atk Romeo and Jaen D at | crescendos and Ciminuendoes, oe gh the 
iene evening, and the | and piu mossos, often metamorp 
oe nine” symphonies | yerv character of the piece. ie alee Whe 
ttoan end, the realing || «“{ am grieved that we are ve say— 
ts of Beethoven's © director—our great director, . nie late an 
Nikisch unstinted =) ose originality is so extraordinary 
; . ? 
applause. . will be the soloist brilliant. ' entar ’ 
Hast tax Heine orchestra will play a Not a sae a musical 
eee dramatic overture” by. Margaret There are sever aid like Mr. 
Rew ar 7 o capricciosa by | ics in Bosten who never 
thven Lang, the scherz 1¢ san «=| Critics hus spoke of the 
rak, and Haydn's symphony mM V | Nikisch, and one of them thus sp 
faanar. No, 9 (B. & H.). gymphony director:— 
eer No. 9 ( : | wv en English, Niki 
| llows his eccentrici' 
| with high. John Mullaly is 10 ti aha 
ter and more substantial director iy aby 
Why, Nikisch came here with noarce’ y vl 
experience in symphonic music, a hestra 
first time he raph Rial Ms of0te ied if the 
e himself all away. : 
| orenattl gaw what he was ina A anetth- 
"Efe was lax in authority. I gh hey 
| bers of the orchestra at the time and they 
| had a different man from Ser Oponentee 
_knewit. To lead the se veatg nine comnand, 
| wman must have an has pot. 
| as Gericke did, and as mikines 


‘cal proficiency ana faultless accuracy, all 
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| His Individuality... > 

Prof. J. R. Felton of the New England 
| Conservatory gave me the following crisp 
| beees enw about Mr. Nikisch and his 
work :— . 

“I have always enjoyed Mr. Nikisch’s 
productions exceedingly. They abound in 
individuality and originality.” Of course 
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his ideas may not please everybody. Aa 


many heads, so many opinions,—tante teste, 
quanti cervelli. | 

_ “He is spontaneous and shows us pieces 
in anew light. Hungarianis a fiery blood 


and makes fiery music. fave you not 
noticed that his rend 


always different? Once played 
it. The next time there is a 
edition, 

| An Inspired Macician. 


| “Take an accomplished singer and under 
| the inspiration of the moment he will vary 


that ends 
brand-new 


erings of a piece are’ 
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“is essentially: poor in the last movement.” i 
 “Hasthe orchestra deteriorated or im-' 
proved under Mr. Nikis¢h ?”’ ef 

“T deem the Symphony Orchestra the best 
orchestra in America, but stillit is not ag 
great as it was five years ago, Mr, afer 
could never have made the orchestra what. 
itis. That was Gericke’s work. . Gerieke 

_eame here, found a poor orchestra and left 
ita goodone. Mr. Nikisch took it in hand 
alreadv made.’’ ns! gen UO 
“Is Mr. Nikisch regardéd favorably 
among musicians ?” : 
“Oh, like all leaders, he has his friends 
and his adverse critics, His theatrical 
readings are favored by sotie, but the 
classicists do not admire his style. Mr, 
. Nikisch is always bouad to be popular, as I 
said before, but he is not likely to become 
an educator.”’ jie 
Conductor Nikisch was known, for one 


| thing, as the most severe disciplinarian . 


: , ! | as been in Gharge of the orchestra for 
his music. So with Mr, Nikisch; there he | Mies ge of orchestra for 


Stands, an inspired magician, unfettered bv | 
rules that are generally immutable by direc. 
tors. And, by the way, let his orchestra 
accompany a vocalist and his sympathetic 
leading follows the singer with extraordi- 
nary facility, even in the most sudden de- 
| parture from the accustomed rendering. 
| He is as quick asa fiash and as brilliant! 
While others ponder and reflect he 66s 
_ the thing off-hand, a genius of the moment, 
a@ mneteor in the sky. 

“He was nota leader of tha symphony. 
before he came to America, but heré he has | 
acclimatized himself rapidly to his new | 
conditions and grasped the idea quickly. | 
The first year he memorized all his scores | 
and so conducted all the symphonies. Ber- | 
lioz’s music could not he played better than | 
he has it nlayed, and Berliog is one of the) 

most difficult composers to conduct. He is. 
| thoroughly a master hand with Haydn and 

_ conducts his pieces with wonderful skill 
| andingenuity.” | 
| Will Always Be Popular. 

Prof. Elson answered my questions as 
follows :— 


“As director of the Symphony Orchestra 
has Mr. Nikisch been a success?” 

“Tdeem Mr. Nikisch emphatically 4 mti. 
Siclan, and he is always likely te be popu- 
lar. But while he has shown himself to be 
great in certain directions, I by no means 
consider him great in all. He is scarcely of | 
the symphonic temperament.” | 

“Tn what line is he specially gifted 2” 

Well, you know that he ling had operatia , 
training, and in that direction he is most 
proficient.”’ 


How does he compare with Gericke >” 


alongtime. The men under him were in 


a way like little boys at school,in the way 


| in which they were required to be at res 


hearsal, 

This is one thing which has aroused ad.- 
verse comment upon him. Men grown are 
apt to be restive of such treatment, 
When he came to America thé enthusi- 

asm that greeted him turned his head, and. 
later on, when some of the most éxperi- 
enced writers in the land vceasionally ex. 
pressed a divergence of views as to a 
tempo, or pointed out that the discipline of 

the band was less admirable than in Mr. 

Gericke’s days, the new leader waked 

wroth. | 

Mrs. Nikisch, too, is uncomfortable in the 
United States, people obstinately refusing 
to acclaim her as @ great songstress. There 
aré plenty of good menin Germany to re- 
place Mr. Nikisch. On the roster of ¢on- 
ductors his name stands far below those of 

tichter, Mottl, Levy, Mahler and Gericke; 
and, in spite of his assertion that hia téepu- 
tation was madein Kurope before he ¢ame 
hither, he is only known abroad as a_first- 
rate conductor of operatic performances in 
Leipsic. 3 

. o i 

What is the use of mincing matters and re- 
fraining to tell Mr. Otto Floersheim—or the . 
person who writes tothe Musical Courier over 
his initials—that he does not speak the truth, 


and that the falsehood he writes about Boston 


Inclines one to believe him capable of claim- 


ing the crecit for work done by somebody 
else. He has certainly been charged in print 
with getting another person to prepare the 
orchestral score for a certain triviality which 


rericke is a man eminently proficient in | WaS allowed a place on a Boston Symphony 
me arapneny and is a superb drillimagter. | Programme, and he has never refuted the 
1e diffe 


rence between the two leaders has charge, so far as is known here. 
from Eerlin to his paper thus :— 


een shown admirably in their ideas of how 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony should be 
played. The first movement of that symi- 
phony Gericke gives with a kid. lowe: | 


He writes 


The news that Arthur Nikisch will soon leave Roston 


handling, and the last movement, which ia. has spread here with great rapidity and caused quite 
of an extremely difficult character. he has some astonishment. Not, however, to me. It is far 
given better than it Was 6ver played before | better and more satisfactory to an artist of Nikisch’s 


or after him in Boston. 


A Man of Enthusiasm. t 
*“Nikisch, 


enthusiasm and often gives very fiery read- | t 


rank and abilities to be the intendent and conductor of 


he Pesth Opera House (a position similar to that held 


on the other hand, is a man of | by Jahn in Vienna) than to be chef d’orchestre at Bos- 


on and be harassed by the Hub’s voracious music 
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critics, who howl like wolves in the teeth of cvery 
artist who dares to please the public longer than two | 
seasons. ‘ 


A second letter from this same man includes a : 
this further insolent statement :— § 
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The Boston critics drove away Nikisch, as they did a e 


Gericke before him- y 


". 
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yuid follow him in explana- 
d be allowed until the 
alloon ascension oF & 
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The last assertion is a flat, out-and-out lie or display, © ‘night please the visitors 


. ° loan een (LCA 
else a specimen of the grossest ignorance, from adjacent.towns. put even without such an 


being contradicted by Mr. Nikisch’s frequent att 


assertions that he did not read the newspapers 


‘action the scene would be a suitable inau- 
jonof the next series of twenty-four funo- 


Ons. i | 
and neither knew nor cared what they said. It there were any doubters, any cavillers, any 


Huge and outrageous as this falsity is, itis ™ 
matched in size at least by the impudence and 
arrogance of the lines with which the para- _ 


graph ends :— | 


, 
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‘Shadrachs, Meshacks and Abednegos, 


- 


a water would take the place of the 
z, fiery furnace. 
a 


ie Frog Pond would not be far from the piat- 
form 
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Many opes that there might be opera 


If Colonel Higginson wants to know the right man to int is C ion of Mr. Nikisch, for 


take upon his shoulders the cloak of Nikisch, let him | 


the conducting of 


he h 
; opera, & | aualifications for such 
apply to me at once and I will tell him whom to en- | a position. 


a repute now in this coun 
si speciable company. Suppo company 


h opera singers of 
m avery re- 


For sheer, unadultered effrontery, there has formed out oF this materia 


not been anything equal to this fora good 
while. Mr. “O. F.” must have been elevating 
himself with his own “Elevation.” 
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_ The announcement will be proclaimed. give 
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ashly that such an em- 
would be unworthy 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


XXI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, AT 8 P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


UTHVEN LANG. DRAMATIC OVERTURE (Manuscript) 


Maestoso. E minor. 


(First time. ) 
POHR. 
RECITATIVE Anp ARIA. ‘Faust.’ 


‘ eee. Der-Holle- 
selbst-will-ich-Segen Entringen. r-Holle 


JOSEF HAYDN 
IN. SYMPHONY in C mi 
in C minor, No B 
> rere ties C minor. buries mr 
. Andante cantabile. KE flat maj 
- Menuetto. C minor. ‘Trio. “etealor 


. Finale: Vive j 
inale: Vivace. C major. 


SONGS with PIANO. 


GRUPPE AUS DEM TARTARUS. 
DIE ALLMACHT. 


SCHUBERT. 


MORITZ MOSZKOWSEI. 


TWO MOVEMEN 
. Op. 30. {NTS from SvuITE No. 1, in F major, 
III. | 


Temac iazioni 
on v: 4 : ; 
¢ 1 variazioni: Andante. 


a A maj 
erpetuum mobile: Vivace. ae 


F major 
ANTONIN 2A ex 
DVORAK. SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO, op. 66 

eT bing con fuoco. D flat wialor i: 
ec 5 ae tranquillo, D major 
nininliiceiiesenteiiei late = ’ 
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critics, who howl like wolves in the teeth of cvery 


artist who dares to please the public longer than two 
seasons. 


A second letter from this same man includes 
| this further insolent statement :— 


| 


| The Boston critics drove away Nikisch, as they did 
Gericke before him- 


The last assertion is a flat, out-and-out lie or 
else a specimen of the grossest ignorance, 
being contradicted by Mr. Nikisch’s frequent 
assertions that he did not read the newspapers 
and neither knew nor cared what they said. 
Huge and outrageous as this falsity is, it is 
matched in size at least by the impudence and 
arrogance of the lines with which the para- 
graph ends :-— 


If Colonel Higginson wants to know the right man to 
take upon his shoulders the cloak of Nikisch, let him 


apply to me at once and I will tell him whom to en- . 


| gagee 


For sheer, unadultered effrontery, there has 
not been anything equal to this fora good 
while. Mr. “O. F.” must have been elevating 
himself with his own “Elevation.” 


The Fit Announcing of the 


_New Symphony Conductor. 
who will 


Hie successor Mr. Nikuisch, 


? eave us at the end of the season to indulge) 


‘himself in the more congenial task of conduct- 
‘ing opera in Buda Pesth, a town of Hungarian 
enjoyment and Hungarian appreciation, 


wae - 


._ Speculation concerning the successor is un- 
doubtedly vain. 


ixs 
So 


The next conductor will not be named by 4 
‘show of hands. 

Nor is it likely that the musicians, the ama- 
‘teurs, or the careless frequenters of the Sym- 
‘phony concerts will be invited to avail them- 
‘selves of the Australian ballot. 

No. The announcement will be proclaimed. 
_ There should be formality, however, in the 
proclamation of the decision. 

ere are historic precedents worthy of imi- 


n. 
‘Then Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, set 
dmage of gold in the plain of Dura, in 
Babyion, he sent to gather to- 
the Governors and the Cap- 
the Treasurers, the Coun- 
and all the rulers of the 
come to the dedication, 
herald cried aloud, To you, it is 
Cl people, nations and languages, 
“that ye hear the sound of the cor- 
net, kbut, psaltery, duicimer an 
all k i] down and worship 
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: i high in the air, Th “Cadets and 
tt » Naval Battalion in ull uniform would lend 
Yliaucy and pomp, ‘At a given signal and 
flourish of trumpets the veil should fall, 
auguration of a statue. ‘The succes- 
then address the throng in German, 
ator would follow him in explana- 


er. balloon ascension or a 
orks wight please the visitors 
put even without such an 

ane would be a suitable inau- 
ries of twenty-four func- 


on. 
Nosale of liquors should be allowed until the 


guration O 


tions. 
If there were any doubters, any cavillers, any 
modern Shadrachs, Meshacks and Abednegos, 
the Frog Pond would not be far from tie plat- 
orm, and water would take the place of the 
urning, fiery furnace. — 
«x & 

Many were in hopes that there might be opera 
in this city during the reign of Mr. Nikisch, for 
he has had experience 1) the couducting of 
opera, and he has natural qualifications for such 
a position. There are enough opera singers of 
repute now in this country to form a very re- 
spectable company. Suppose that a company 

iout oi this material with Mr. Nikisch, 

bers of the Symphony Orchestra were 

epgaged ior a short season at the Boston ‘Thea- 

tre, the natural and fitving home of grand opera, 
would the manager lose or gaiDi 


*x * 

Some one may say rashily that such an em- 
ployment of the orcnestra would be unworthy 
of the purpose for which it Was organized. 

The beauty ot the orchestral concerts in Dres- 

Munich and other European towns is 

timpaired by the fact that the players 

and the conductors are seell ab work in the 
opera houses. 

Or is it a more 
Boston Symphon 
Nikisct 
meut of t { rs of Ne 
to strive in abbie of conver 
sawuon; to eniarge n 
arrogance of the host rejoicl 

The orchestra might say of such @ task as 
| Samson of the Philistines: 

* Lave they not gword-players, and every sort 
Ot gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, — 
Jugylers, and da1cers, “ities, mummers, mimics; 
Bui they must pick me oul, with shackles | 

Aud over-iabored at their public mill, tir’d, 

‘Yo make them gport?’’ 
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Mr. Nikisch, in an interview that Was pub- 
lished in tho Journal, spoke words that aro 
weighty, words that should be consideret 
thoughtiully by the manacers, and by poss! le 
successors. ‘it is true that Lintend to resign, 
gaid Mr. Nikisch. e'This work is too 7 | for 
me, and I am not in the best 
could not stand it much longer. 
give so many concerts and do so much trave™ 
ing. Durius the past seven months | hay @ con- 
ducted 124 sreat Symphony concerts, besides 
doing an imme»nse amount of travelins. ; 
Mr. Nikiseh m dded that he haa 
also appeared during , different 
towns as a piayer of chamber mu an accol 
panist, and even as ® solo pianist. Ib is not 
strange that such industry has told upon his 
physical condition. 
Mr. Gericke, @ man of ir 
suffered in health on acco 
neys and many copcerts. 
Mr, Nikisch 
the members of 
end of the season 80 
dispiay accuracy ab 
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. Andante (rs rit: 4 A « 
~ clilict vile j Yl, . 
e Vi . | + ‘ 4 . ? a iat Way ke 
Finale ito. C minor. Trio Om J 
. Finale: Vivace ‘ hb clsatatiie - lajJOr. 
: Vivace. © major. ; 


SONGS 


GRUPPE 


, \¥ 7 ~ wit ] ’ ' 
nicbirineasie: ith PIANO. 

AUS DEM TARTARUS 
DIE ALLMACHT. 


MOR prt 
ivi bes ri ] a MO r . 
4 a T ry, 
SZKOW SKI. TWO MOVEM BN TS e . 
, Op. 3 IY NGS from SUITE No in 
P> 39- NO. I, in F 
III Ten ‘ . 
° 1a COT) varia 110 - 
y a ariazioni: Andante 
- V. Perpetuum mobile: Wicace’ w A major. 
ANTONIN DVORAK ee eS 
ro So SCHERZO CA PRICC r~ C4 
.1] far IN -CIOSQO, op 66 
Ailegro con f r . , , 
Trio: Poco Beso ote D flat major. 
»tranquillo, D major, 


SOLOIST: 


MR. MAX HEINRICH. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS, | tftimentationts primtantatwaysekintaly mati 
nee news. if not acepancy pay one would call: mas-. 
: _ terly; one now and then feels the lack of acer- 

Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. ‘tain something which is tobe found in the seor. 
The programme of the twenty-first symphony ing.of the great masters of orchestration, from 

concert, givenin the Music Hall last Saturday pozart to Wagner; a certain way of using or- | 

evening was as follows: ) chestral color to add to the formal coherence 

8 3h iy oy a My a Dramatic Overture No. 2, in of the writing. Miss Lang’s varied play of color 

minor, Opus 12. : 7 

Spohr: Recitative, “Der Holle selbst will ich Segen en- s8@0ms at moments more fitful and fantastic 
iringeny, and Aria, Liebe ist die zarte Blithe,” from than her musical form and thematic develop- 
“Faust,” -, Scene 2, ' , 

Haydn: * sympbony in C-minor, No. 9 (Breitkopf & ~ ment. Yet, in one respect, her scoring’ shows. 
Martel Ja.) ROLE _ avery fine instinct; unlike most young compos- 
Songs 0 : ; 

Schubert: Grn pe aus dem Tartarus,—Die Allmacht,. FS. She is singularly thrifty in her use of or- 

Moszkowskt: Two Movenents from Suite No. 1,in F chestral material aud does not waste her heavy 
major, Opus 39. Qn 

Dvorak: Scherzo Capriccioso, Opug 66, artillery on effects of sheer dynamic force 
Mr. Max Heinrich was the singer. where it can be more wisely Spent on effects of 
This is, we believe, the first time that an Contrast. Upon the whole, shein no wise lays | 

herself open to the criticism once passed on 


orchestral composition by a woman has been Y 
played at one of our symphony concerts, It is AUueusta Holmés by a Paris musician: that, 
like most women, she tries to prove her own | 


rather odd how exceedingly little women have ot : | 
poing . virility by making a tremendous noise!” The 


done in musie—save in the way of singing and 

playing. Inthe creative part of the art they O©Verture was admirably played and most en- 

have done next to nothing of importance, thusiastically received, Mr. Nikisch being 

They have done far more in painting, sculp- C4lled out three times after it, 

ture, or poetry. Fanny Hensel (Mendelssohn’s .. /20 Haydn symphony is one not often played; 

sister) seems to stand rather at the head of fe- ‘%i8 one of the shortest of symphonies, but none 
the less great for that. The work is strong as 


male composers, and her baggage is neither . 
large nor very important; Augusta Holmes stee], every part of itis welded to its adjacent 
parts so firmly that the whole shows not a | 


seoms to hold the first place t R 
piace today, but we have single flaw. In listening to and studying such 


as yet seen nothing bearable of her composi- | : : 
tion. Louise Bertin wrote an opera, “Esmer- | ® Work as this, one is reminded of what the 
alda,”—at least, Berlioz swore that he did not | 12te Otto Dressel once said, “I find much that 
write anote of it—which was brought out at |/#24mirable, much that shows genuine talent, 
the Paris Opéra, and made fiasco. Upon the | Pethaps even genius, in the works of the mod- 
Whole, the record is not brilliant. Miss Lange |@™ Composers you all admire so unreservedly; 
now comes forward with a work which must | 724t I do not find is ene Compiars manger 
certainly stand very high indeed amon og that marks the great classic writers.” Now in : 
compositions by women; indeed there is |*2i8 symphony by Haydn one does find the | 
no special need of bringing her sex intotthe |™°St complete mastery; a way of doing things » 
question at all, for this overture of hers doe g | that admits of no doubt, but carries immediate. 
not need to be ranked in a special class in ord er | Conviction with it; there is no indecision, nota 
to have good said of it. The beginning is par. | ™°™ment of weakness, every phrase stands there 
ticularly impressive—a grim phrase is given | 2% by a divine right of fitness. The symphony 
out by the trumpets and trombones in octaves, | %*S admirably peyed. : 

interrupted by syncopated thuds on the kettle- | 1+2¢ fheme and Variations and the Perpetuum 
drums, and is followed by a'most effective |?7%t/e from Moszkowski’s first suite are pretty 
piece of harmonyin the strings—a chord of | »/#Ythings in the sa/on vein; more than this 
C-major is struck, and then merges into a .©#2 hardly be said of them. They are brilliant 
passing harmony. which you expect to lea d, by #nd show off a virtuoso orchestra to fine ad- 
a half cadence, directly to the dominant chord Vantage; they were played with immense 
of B-major; but no! instead of leading to the ) effectiveness. The Dvordék Scherzo is ona some- 
dominant, it leads directly te the tonic chord , what higher plane; it has moments of no little | 
of E-minor, The effect of this sudaen appear. charm, and is conspicuoas for its brilliancy of — 
ance of the chord of E-minor is startling, the orchestral coloring. There is not much nutri- | 
chord seems to come from'a hundred sities . tien in it, but it is good fun to listen to for once | 
~igeng ; the effect is as unearth i> as > a It was exceedingly brilliantly | 
nat of the fa . : 
on “et lux’? . wean’ tee Li Mr. Heinrich sang the aria from Spohr’s 
quiem. If there is perhaps no other stroke in | Faust” which he sang here some years ago | 
the overture that equals this in originality and Wi wonderful beauty of expression. The 
force, what follows it has none the less conspic- music begins to show the wrinkles of ages 
Lous merit ofitsown. The thematie material little, its beauty is not based on very conspicu- 
ls natural and unforced, the treatment coher- (ous strength, but that itis beautifulis not to 
tnt, often Strikingly ingenious. Only once be denied. In thetwo Schubert songs, espe- 
loward the latter part of the overture does the |“!#//y in “Die Allmacht,” Mr. Heinrich carried 
‘om poser seem to lose h er way for.a moment in | everything before him; it was really great sing- 

® maze of working-out; but she scon finds it ing, and fully appreciated by the audience, 
‘ain and pushes on to the end with very sure | “3 o Rex’ programme is—Schumann, overture 
"ep. The general character of the work is pas- °° Manfred ;” Brahms, violin concerto in D; ' 
Busoni, symphonic tone-poem (MS.): Weber, > 


‘inate, with a warmth that seems : 
A ’ wholly gen- ss ” | 
line and unsought-for, and now an d then with daar i gala Mr. Franz Kneisel will 


More idyllic moments of much beauty. The in- 
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Nothing is publicly known, as yet, regarding the next 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
unexpected secession of the present conductor, has 
caused some perplexity in finding a successor ata mo- 
ment’s notice. Many rumors have gone abroad re- 
garding the cause of Mr. Nikisch’s resignation. Among 
them is one that the music critics of Boston had made 
the position irksome to him, by reason of their unfay- 
orable attitude toward his eccentricities as a 
conductor, and that he could bear it no longer. This 
of course, is absurd, for he has proclaimed that he has 
no time to read criticisms, that he is ignorant of what 
ihey say of him, and consequently cannot be either 
pained or pleased by them. As we understand it, Mr. 
Nikisch’s contract had one vear to run 
the offer of the position at Buda Pesth 


[came to him after it had been declined by Mr. Anton 


Seidl. While hesitating whether to accept it or not, it 
is said that he looked forward to a renewal of his con- 
tract as conductor of the Symphony Orchestra for an- 
other term of five years. The prospect of such an ar- 
langement not being encouraging, he closed with the 
proposition from Buda Pesth, and as it was Imperative 
on him to begin his duties there next season, he felt 
obliged to depart without filling out the remaining 
year of his contract here. How true or how false this 
may be, we have no means of knowing, and we only 
give the report for what it is worth. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, and that is that the adverse criticisms 
in n0Wwise inspired his action. All things considered, 
the departure of Mr. Nikisch is not to be greatly de- 
hlored. Charming as he nay be asa man, talented as 
he may be asa musician, he has been, from the very 
ginning, sadly out of place as the director of the 
symphony Orchestra. That body has steadily degen. 
‘rated since it came under his control), and 
inother year would have inevitably seen its still 
further fall from the eiliciency that characterized it 
when it drst came into his charge. Heis essentially 
h opera conductor, and, not being eclectic in style, 
© linpressed an operatic color on every work that he 
iterpreted. This, together with an evident laxity in 
iscipline, or a lack of knowledge how to drill and to | 
vied & symphony orchestra up toa high standard of | 
liciency, made his efforts far from satisfactory, from 
very outset. During his first season the fine con- 
“0D in which the orchestra was left by his predeces. 
Was still unimpaired, and he reaped the advantage 
Nit, despite his innovating readings. From that time 
the present, the splendid body of artists, that he 
nnd BO thoroughly disciplined, has lost almost every 
Wlity that made it the equal of the best orchestras in 
rope. The players remain, prepared to regain their 
gdm gens under favorable circumstances, but 
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ad of elevating the musical taste of the pub. 
lic, it simply elevated the conductor. We entertain. 
no feelings of animosity toward Mr. Nikisch person. | 
ally; but we are, and have been from the first irst 
averse to his peculiar methods of utilizing his posit 0] ) 
for his own special glorification; and we frankly 6Om 
fess that we glad, in the cause of art, that he is going. 
| We trust thatthe next conductor may not be choser 
from the ranks of the unknown, as Mr. Nikisch wae, | 
'The head of such an orchestra should be an experi. 
‘enced leader, one who can enforce the respect of hig | 
musicians by indisputable knowledge of his art, and | 
| Win their confidence from the beginning by his mani | 
fest fitness to be appointed overthem. Sucha body of 
, artists as those which form the Symphony Orchestra 
s00n takes the measure of a conductor, andif it finds 
‘him in any way lacking in skill and experience, loses 
interest in and esteem for him. We have now had 
three German conductors at these concerts: and our | 
musical tastes have been thoroughly Germanized | 
in consequence. Would it not be wise, now, to try 
some eminent French conductor by way of bringing 
back matters to a fair level of eclecticism in taste? 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the concert by the Boston Sym-- 
phony Orchestra, in Music Hail, last night, Was: : 
Dramatic Overture (MS.), by Margaret Ruthven Lang, ' 
(first time); Recitative and aria, for tenor, from 
“Faust,” by Spohr; Symphony C-minor, No. 9 (B. & 
H.), Haydn; “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” and “Die 
Allmacht,” Schubert; Andante and Vivace from Suite | 
No. 1, in F, Tschaikowsky; Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 
66, Dvorak. The soloist was Mr. Max Heinrich, 
The novelty of the concert was Miss Lang’s overture. 
It was notable as the first purely orchestral work bya 
nutive woman composer, that has been performed 
here. Of the composition itself there is not much to 
be said that is pleasant in the saying. It is creditable 
as the result of a laudable ambition to essay an impor. 
tant work, and it may be pronounced a promising 
lirst attempt; but itis scarcely of a worth to warrant 
its performance, unless, indeed, to afford the com. 
poser an opportunity to hear it, and to profit by the ex- 
perience. In the first place, it is hardly an overture, 
ae theterm is generally understood, and it is not dram. 
atic in any sense. It has more the character of 
an orchestral fantasie. Nothing is clearly defined, 
nothing is completed. It is one long effort to say 
something, without any very clear idea of what is to 
be sald. The general effect is spasmodic and 
fragmentary; and the work does not hang well 
together. The orchestration is vigorous, but 1s 
Without richness or character. It has - strong 
color here and there, but is never closely 
knit, and is often confusingly foggy. The pervading 
fault of the work, however, is that its meaning is not 


| made apparent. It seems to wander on without sare | 


objective point, and, despite its length, is over before 
it has been made quite clear that it has really begun. | 
In other words, it has all the faults of youth without | 
any of its spontaneity and artless exuberance of fancy | 
and of imagination. It is earnest in aim, and never 
sinks to commonplace, but is unmistakably “made 
As an evidence of its composer's 
serious study and its application, it is. very 
commendable; but it is immature, and. should 
not have been submitted to public criticisms. It 
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couragingly of the work of a young composer, but no 
good is to be accomplished by glossing over the truth, 
and we are sure that it is wiser and kinder to point 
out the shortcomings of the composition than to in- 
dulge in insincerity and to damn it with faint praise. 
The audience received it in a very kind spirit, and ap- 
plauded heartily. An effort was made to call the com. 
poser forward, but it was unsuccessful. Mr. Hein- 


rich sang the archaic Spohr aria in a wholly 
artistic manner. He was not wholly happy in render- 
ing its more ornate passages, but he was evidently un- 
der a cloud, and was not at his best. His fine artistic 
iutelligence and his musicianship, however were al 
ways apparent, and he fairly won the two cordial re- 
calls that rewarded his etforts. In the Schubert songs 
he was wholly successful and sang them magnilicently 
and with noble dramatic etfect; again winning two re- 
calls. The Haydn Symphony was well read and syi- 
pathetically played. The programme for the next 
concert is: Overture, ‘‘Mantred,” Schumann, Concerto 
for violin, D-minor, Brahms; Symphonic Tone Poem, 
Busoni, (first time); Overture “Oberon,” Weber. The 
soloist will be Mr. Franz Kneisel. 
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At the Symphony. concert last evening the first 
selection, entitled a “Dramatic Overture,” was com- 
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twelve symphonies, classifies the C minor symphony | 
(No. 9, B. & H.) as No. 5. It is a composition in 
which we find the master’s ever sunny nature pour. 
ing out the whole wealth of its emotional life; and 
yet it is not without an abundance of the quaintness 
and formality of the fastidious old master, for it is 
said that Haydn, like Buffon, always thought it nec- 
essary, before he sat down to his work, to have his 
hair put in the same nice order as though he 
were going out, and that on all such 
occasions he dressed himself with a very pronounced 
degree of magnificence. It is even related that Haydn 
felt that he could not summon a single idea for either 
unless he had on the diamond 
sent him. But father Haydn | 
was by no means an exception to great masters in 
eneral in entertaining certain whims as_ quite 
ndispensable to the development of their art work. 
Tartini before composing, invariably read one of the 
soft sonnets from a classic poet. Charles Rink could 
not develop a composition until he had first written 
at the head of it the words “Mit Gott.”” The billious 
Alfieri, whose paintings of tyrants has exhibited all 
| the stern bitterness which preys upon them, was pas- 
'sionately fond of listening to music before he sat 
down to work. Haydn was not only particular as to 
roached his art, 
but the paper on which he wrote had to be of the finest 
and whitest possible; and unlike Beethoven, he wrote 
with:so much neatness and care that the most artistic 
copyist could not have sur assed him in the sym- 
metry tand cleverness of his notation. Such little 
heads and slender tails had his notes 
‘that he (Haydn) used uite appropriately 
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working out of this theme in a number of Lenn 
is, perhaps, the most antique feature of the work. ; » 
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expressiveness two songs by Schubert, “G 
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‘of these concerts. Miss Lang) 
_ some deserved successes at the y Se Club 
concerts in the field of chorus composition 
and has written some graceful bits of 
instrumental music which have achieved 
the dignity of publication, bnt it is 
a long stride from this to orchestral work 
in a large form, and to make the first pub- 
he attempt in a concert course which is | 
supposed to present the finest music that | 
the world aifords, to enter a programme | 
which presented selections bv Haydn, 
Dvorak and Moszkowski, was little less 
than rash. One may pay tribute to an 
evident tact in the matter of orchestral 
coloring taat holds forth good promise for 
the future, but it may be at once added 
that these concerts are not supposed to be de- 
voted to the presentation of ineipient great- 
ness. As the work was entitled a ‘dramatic 
Overture,’’ one need not quarrel with 
the fact that its form was very vague, but 
_the dramatic element was not powerful 
_ enough to sustain the interest, nothing was 
carried to a logical conclusion, much was 
spasmodic,and at times the whole case 
could only be diagnosed as orchestral 
hysteria. Itis not true encouragement of 
young genius to allow tasks to be under- 
taken before adequate strength is attained : 
great vik ghar gt acquired tov soon is ever 
the heaviest of burdens, and 1t was not the 
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. hese c The ? 
enchanting cantatile and an absolutely pure and un it ©°° Concerts, no encore was given he 21st concert of the Boston Sym- 
affected style that characterised Mr. Heinrich’s vocal | The Haydn sympho . RE : 
delivery were beyond comparison with any singing is perhaps not so strange '& Haertel) eaxteraii 0 Ml she. grreltkope | apa Orchestra took place at Music Hail. 
that has been heard from any vocalist who has ap- pe penal ‘ment had more virility given t rst move- | Saturday evening. ‘The following pro- 
eared in the present series of symphony concerts. gecording to the ive ‘olten the case. The y £ ven to it than is § gramme was given: Dramatic Overture 
Later in the evening Mr. Heinrich sang with exquisite ,, al well-known mus r rae . andante seemed rather [ (ma ti 
expressiveness two songs by Schubert, “Gruffe ans — 5®V°F M va Wigged specimen of the formal | ;7e%Uscript), Miss Margaret Ruthven 
dem Tartarus” and “Die Alimacht.”” The artist was who never did Ot Os is ten times, # hav ni its Shape #s not unlike the slow Lung ; recitative and aria, ‘ Faust,’ 
heartily complimented by the audience and four times (thoy day that “John Mullaly 18 ten . ine nent of Beethoven’s fifth symphony, } SPohr; symphony in C minor, Haydn: 
oe Setor pis singing of Tayan tyepheed, Oe 9 better and more substantial director than ni Diernporend bt  aF@HOnS with episodes | two songs of Schubert, with pianoforte 
e eriorm . ex- ut w 1ab . i . Ae ; ; 
Breitkopf and Hartet edition) last evening wasan0 why Nikisch came here with scarcely ety hen t! And y ‘Wane 6 e Sha engein sreae accompaniment ; two movements from | 
ren OF the Boston 6) phony concert “prograsniies perience in symphonic , music, and 2 ee _vethoven’s lifetime said Mr Beethoven Suite No. 1, in F major, Moskowski; 

; } } - 2 : P : 
gover oF ll Haydn's symphonies sparkle with an tjme he stood up before the orchestra 5° ay ly “sg vi. ppt could, properly Vary a Ps rate Capriccioso, Dvorak. Mr. Max ‘| 
indescribable true, bey and genial sentiment which himself all away. The men-in the ore - wees. SAMO Gesires to achieve anything einrich was the soloist. The audience. 

can be found no where else. Salamon, the English mst ie ntgi ® . — eRe ee 
saw what he was in a minu 





. .) a. ae ™ ths Pag, i 


po TH you uld bea leasant task to ongs with ski ] an @ effect. Mr. 

| praise of sitive ang’s orchestral piece Nikisch is quite a master in this difficult 
‘put the results gained would not warrant. | art. : : . 

| se a Eo eh aise Lang has written Throughout the evening the orchestra 
many pretty songs and has shown talent | played remarkably well, the only draw- 
in the pieces written for male voices and ; back toa wholly commendable perform- 

sung by the Apollo Club, but the step ance was the overloud and rough man- 
from this grade of material to the writ- Der in which the forte passages in the 

‘jing of a dramatic overture of sufficient “ae 40 igh Propper uae teeter : 

| th to claim'a placa upon aSym- chuiz playe \ | 

| alge concert programme is guite a of the symphony in such an admirable | SHRASON 
long one. manner he was obliged to bow to the | 

The effort of this ‘dramatic overture” acknowledgment by the audience. The 


was a purposeless one, and it could flute solo in the Moskowski piece was 


we eell be called the “Babes in the | D0t playedin Mr. Mole’s best manner. BOSTON SYM P H ON Y ORCHESTR A, 


4 


1892-98. 


Wood,” as far as any dramatic signifi- Both the Moskowski and the Dvorak 

| cance is concerned. Any capable student raphael admirably performed by. | ia a 

| ic as this who hasa | tHe ore bey | .; ‘ 

teed ae nend. aud to write | Next Saturday, Mr. Kneisel will ey | H R NIKISCH, Conduetes. 
similarly for .the orchestra is not so the concerto for violin in D major | 

dificult either, with the hundreds of Brahms, aud there will be a maniet ly 

stereotyped formulas that are available symphonic tone poem by bn usoni, 

in the works of modern composers and played for the first time. Schamann's 

stu dent-writers, -“Mantred” overture and the overture to 


The first thing to be considered is “Weber’s “Oberon” will complete the XXII. CONCERY 
what is the musical value of a composi- | programme., us 
tion? Has it form; has it a detined | VAL [WARREN DAVENPORT: 
| purpose? | Cree * 
Miss Lang should not be discouraged " Symphony Conce 


: ’s new dra- 
because of this failure to compose a dra- Miss Margaret Ruthven Parag lh Poca tine | 
matic overture. Through the il) advice ‘matic overture was given | 


| Jisarl hony last week, the fine com- 7 p 

fame Bek trends ani the lack oe Sigge la eoaing ogre talented townswoman ag | | | ROGRAMME. 
ination upon the part of the person who {ng to be of great merit. In the beginning | | 

“arranges the programmes for the Sym- two themes are developed, one sombre and | | ROBERT scHUM 
phony concerts, this youthful composer of an antique character, the other, passion: | ANN. 
has had her inability to reach certain ate and modern in treatment, ach Pier io. 


heights made plain, and the lesson Seale the Other and producing » creme» | 
¢ effect orig : 
should be a profitable one. It should | The working out is concise and beauti 


to the | JOHANNES BRA ‘ 7 
not dampen Rtampition. however. | fret harmonized, #0 ed regular, without | HMS. CONCERTO for ViIoLINn, in D m 
Her cage,.is‘ not an isolated one. The — f 
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OVERTURE. ‘‘Manfred.” 


‘harsh cadences or Wagnerian style of OF | I. Allegro non troppo. 
nF a laying loudly. | chestration. | | II. Adagio. F maj 
audience applauded the p ay 5 ria y The young composer has treated the | : | ae ae _ FH major. 
Mr. Max Heinrich isan altist of rare | stronger instruments of the orchestra Mie ‘ | | » 4110 2TO Z1OCOSO, ma non troppo vivace. D 
musical qualities. It is seldom that effectively, utilizing them for specia | : 


such. ‘oad, .comprehensive singing as een art ivewsere inatences, vost ae ° 
Mr. Heinrich presented upon this 7 gentler fortissima peasares.. & flattering re- 
sion is: heard upon our concert stage. | The work recelye n en A ' SYMPHONIC ° : 
; : : ; ‘and Mr. Nikisch’s orchestra ®a . TONE POEM. ae 
His intonation was not immaculate by Ce eiottal + cerpretation © b | i (First time.) (Manuscript). 
“any means, neither were some of his | ee gy | 
processes of .voice production to be ob- and his wor , Be OA L 
served as models for emulation, but be- hearted was sung with | 
yond these discrepancies his singing and dramatic. fire, and 


; . é | | KAR i 
‘was masterly. Would that more of our ‘numbers, in which Mr. ii I, MARIA \ 


a 


companiments, the accom 
vocal aspirants possessed the cantabile own accomfiustrated his wondert 


that Mr. Heinrich has at his command, ability as a player and singer. received. ade 
“ |tis gratifying to record that he was | be cog ln § F feraty S the: 
‘recalled several times after each num- elloist in .the trio being spe | 
ber. | | worthy. aoe Oe. finale W | | S01 
"Mr. Heinrich is a German, to be sure, ne on Ye parcente tU Moszkowskt’s suite : | OIST: 
but he is an English-speaking one, and No.1 were cavitally given as a who oe | | 


+ mn y difficult variations for the differen’ 
Efaate : be ‘bis. ene ont Sosive: anes Many sents were ag a rule smoothly played, 


and the “perpetual motion” finale seemee MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


Only a few Germans. in the audience | to present but few stumbling blocks to the 


a3 hestra. R ; 5 > ay a 
‘understood what he was singing about. orchestra, - erzo .capriccioso was given 
= Our concert public has been Gerinan- with delightful dash and brilliancy: 


to death. nearly, for years. It is 


ajor. 
D major. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


érful of its school, and as a portrayal of 
sou! conflict can only be compared with 
| Wagner’s “Faust” overture, but is superior 
| to that work in that here we find the femi- 
| nine element in vivid contrast with the | 
“masculine, the tender theme of Astarte 
- being in beautiful contrast with the dark 
| broodings of Manfred, while Wagner has 
Ziven us tha self-torture of Faust, but pur- 
Posely omitted reference to Marguerite, in 
his overture. 
The performance was a good one but ‘the 
depth of Manfred is not as apt to be ap- 
preciated by the general public as the glit- 
ter ofa “Carnaval Romaine,’ or the thea- 
trical touches of a “‘lreischuetz” overture, 
and the apnlause Was notas hearty as de- 
served. One may especially praise the 
trumpets which have exceptionally difii- 
cult and important work todo and did it 
excellently. Strange warnings of death and 
disaster, are those weird trumpet tones, 
Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist, and 
he received a welcome of which he may be | 
proud. He at once proceeded to justify | 
this by a wenderfully dignitied and im- | 
Pressive performance of Brahms’ violin | 
Concerto, 

to compare the last violin solo given in | 
these concerts (& sugary confection by Kaif) | 
With this noble work was, if not likening | 
fiyperion toa Satyr, at least to compare a 
Ziant with a fop. Yet the Strength of the 
Work seems to lie in its first movement, 
and some of the subsequent matter comes 
a3 an anticlimax. 


Mr. Kneisel hag not the breadth of tone || | y 
| The Twenty-second Concert of the 


Of a Joachim or the abandon and passion 
of a Sarasate, but he has a surety equal to 
ven these masters. In some of his work 
refinement replaces ardor, and intellectu- 
ality compensates for an Occasional lack of | 
ire. It was, all in all, a pure, artistic, 
and Satisfying performance. The climax of 
technical] €xcellence was attained in the 
cadenza of the first movement, composed 
by Mr. Kneise] himself, which presented 
the acme of double-stopping, almost con- 
tinuous trilling, and ended with brill. 
lant chromatic work, The second move- 
ment charmed by the delicacy with which 
the Principal subject was played, and here | 
One may COnjoin the oboe Dlayer (M., | 
Sautet) with Mr. Kneisel in Speaking of the 
Perfection ef the movement; his perform- 
ance wag Without flaw. The last-move- 
ment had no tangible fault, but it Scarcely 
attained the high level of the first one. Mr. 
Kneisel deserved the great applause which 
followed the end of the work, and the rG- 
calls were tuany and accompanied with 
floral tributes. 
Now follow labyrinth by 
F eruccio B. It was called a Sym- 
Phonie TT » and it reminded 
strongly of the orchestral 
rhapsodiegs in Which Liszt has indulged. It | 
began with a moan in the deepest wood- 
wind and continued in the atmosphere of | 
‘sony and conflict to the veryend. Yet 
the writer received the impression that 
there was some beauty in it, and some co- 
‘erent ideas Somewhere, if he could | 
ave had the Opportunity to here 
Studied it. The wild boldness of it all made | 
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. Came in § durin most tempestuo 
ani fe overture to Manfred is the most pow- - & Pp us 


assaces, and theré were military phrases- 
or trumpets and drums; the trom. 
bones gave a series of alter. 
nated with feroc rings, 


- and there ts of 


the 

ny or other, One 

ords of Southey’s 

“Now tell us what twas 

ly upon the COlmmposer for 

angle of tones. Such a 

of proved genius, ig a 

argument for a return 

more definite forms; it would 

unfortunate to have the 

Wagnerian spirit (so Slorious when come 

bined with words and portraying a definite 

idea) attempt to seize upon the Symphony, 

Bruckner led the attack upon the instru- 

mental forms, waving the Wagnerian ban- 

ner, and one is seldom troubled with hig 

Symphonies howadays;: one nay remon. 

Strate against Mr. Busoni charging with the 
Saine “forlorn hope,” 

With Weber's “Oberen”’ Overture the 

concert ended. Mr, Nikisch gives Weber 

his ful] due, and is as dramatic and 


| theatrical as auny could desire, Lhe intro- 


duction, hevertheless, seemed somewhat | 
Overdrawn. The rest of the work, how. | 
ever, was of the utmost brillianey, and its | 
verve and dash call for <reat cominendation. 
Louis C, Evson, 


Symphony Orchestra, A 
The programme of the twenty-second concert - 


of the Symphony Orchestra was as follows; 


Overture, “ Manfred ” ret aeeebeeses SCHUMANN 
Concerto for violin, D- Prrrreriyee |. 

Symphonic Tone ret eetereeeee ABONT 
Overture, Oberon tt eet esse reeevess WEDOr 


as the violinist. 
Mr. Busont’s orchestral poem is dedicated to 
Mr. Nikisch. | 
It calls for a modern ‘orchestra that includes 
harp, double-bassoon, bass-clarinet, £nglish 
horn, gong, cymbals, xylophone and drums in 
plenty. 
And yet, with all these instruments, Mr, | 
Busoni does net succeed in catching one effect, 
Ho is alert, he is eager ; he deliberately makes 
Rreat preparations, so that the hearer sees him 
laying trains of gunpowder for the future ex- 
plosions ; or, again, he hopes to cateh the hearer 
napping, and startle him by an unexpected ise 
charge of orchestral artillery, eae 
But try as he may ; let him use silence or the 
xylophone, or let him set overything guing g Ps; 
full speed; lo, there is no effect, except that ae ; 
hearer, however weli-disposed, is disturbed and | 


dismayed. A 0. Kaen 
The poem is said to bo ° purely fancifu | 
“absolutely free.” re 
aint? aeRTOr Eberefore aniovs the vriviloge of 
Scovering things in the musie, ae ae 
The hearer is first ‘introduced to Spenser's 
darksome cave, where he finds a 
‘‘ That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, i 
Musing full sadly in his sullein enna ioety 
The scene changes and the curtain rises 
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f 18 “fast movement, al 
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sccuoa of |. No wonder the programme analysist 
“li the glorious | gays: “This composition well-nigh defies 

— | technical analysis. It has little in com- 
. , nary symphonic forms, or 


*'v 


et Yh 


wea 16 AUN TISES OP ordi 
he he of A } ered 18 > naa with traditional musical forms of 
: at nia awe: Now this is really . aioe 
Hele Men i oe : mnation of the work, but as 
4 oh % k itis drawing it very 7 
~ 
yo age tions of the blowing UD of | when the absolute adele peace agay br cn 
are See edible aurora borealis. ‘ composition as a music es 
he eis inal return to the cavoin'the sidered. if this is a specimen of Mr. 
| Busoni’s talent as a composer then he 
has shown himself rotten before ripe. 
The lunga pausa near the end was the 
only agreeable moment during its per- 
formance. The piece fell flat upon the 
audience, there being a slight scattering 
Pee Knetsel played the Brahms con- 
certo in that charming, highly artistis 
manner that always marks his etarts, 
it is refreshin® to listen to the vantred 
of Mr. Kneisel. The wonderful tec it 
que that meets the most exacting ‘# 
nds, the faultless intonation, the 
F deltoncy. the total absence of any ee 
col ing or scraping in the forte —, 
the comprehensive, #0 oy of the at 
nowhere in the per- | poser’s ae page ole “os master se 
e was there a revelation of temp tainments hg api ut 
B and full of nobie serenity. He | former ate observabie 


BS ye icome; he de- Mr. Kneisel. Pe 
. Carty appiause that followed each “mhe enthusiastic and prolonged Ww 


tepped forth 

e received when he 8 
ty res tremendous applause and 
serous recalls at the end of his per- 


markable ability. 
is in certain re- 
tain respecis 


ll as the 
r 


. ist. 
ae +099 this orchestral poem he 


Vv. , j 
6 inany notes for many instru 
re to 


d have 
nee firmly knit woul 

acs this rnapsody, punctitatee 
y dashes, exclamation points and D 


performance of the coucerto, ‘Lhere might 


ief aim 
miei ie is an artist whose elie! , 
ea. Torii He chosen composer, and he de 


Be 
bi eo h 
‘Mey 


null 


Ae « eae: ea high estimation 
‘the overtures were played with ch He formance showed th = 
‘power, 20 the concerb | 


of the public concerning this oo 

sth The accompaniment, 

% superb abilities. spon the part of 

cert will ak se stake. although quite wate “s : man recognize 

Ks of Wa Ag j socia ’ ing 

Miss Leimer and Mr. Meyn will | eS oma abilities, needed the controlling 
Puivire HALE, 


OO. a competent conductor in 
De VMPHONY CONCERTS. cScine © mo 
THE SYMPHONY 


securing @ more exacting condition of 


Kneisel’s re- 
ss ih in order that Mr. id 
f the Boston Sym- delicacy f the solo shou 
[espe spronestra: 400k place at Music fined LnterpEe Times more apparent. 
taxed ing. The programme have been at a -aise in the man- 
. Hall Saturday even! S- | ‘There was much to p 
. was as follows: 


layed the Schu- 
| ’ t the orchestra Pp i “b 
, “Manfred,” : ner tha rtures. The supe 
Schumann. ye orto for violin in Dma‘or yyann and W eber ove 


: -e obtained 
h _ Poem. (Man- t Mr. Gericke always 0 
i.Symphonic Tone Fe ffects tha 
F. B, Buson uscript). (First time.) ir n the playing of these overt 


Weber..----- Overture, | not realized, but, as a whole, 


the soloist. ie sglayed 
Mo nove wpen te Prsramma sb ing how 22 Os ropa te 
oa -golbs Tone Poem’’ of Busoni’s, guring the prese? ena much that 
around to be anything but an agreeable jigtener mus 
Se ar iehee. It is without exception the was gratifying 
open hideous thing that has fon ig ane ; baba ei conus! 
: the entire existenc nip 
Ee caoarth It has nothing whatever | of Wagner one yee gx DAVENPOR . 
Feb say and is but a mass of sound and 
| noise. The fact that it presents esp 
invention in orchestral effects does te) 
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teen | ; fh executed the exceedingly di 1 at ’ must trankivy confess that we found it) ith , luctor w : : ‘ 
“fame. Itremains to be seen, however, at mo 8 recision, assurance and calmness? er hion impossible to detect what the music meant. If ever a | with a conductor would find the situation far more ar- 
Reveyr ‘ P 7 “~~ r : “ rot 2 . ye) ) ana ) et t , . : - , - 7" : . ‘ , v s é ( , 
what the Emperor of Austria will do 48 | the same time with a pels -omacemes Se aeat, a syn musical work imperatively needed a ninate Joomla duous than would the 
regards accepting Dr. Richter’s resigna- | ¢o add to his interpretation gle yreciation, that he tion of its meaning printed on the | 
tion. One thing is sure, Mr. Higginson | pathetic instinct and poetic apt of the most he 
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conductor, for their services | 
(would be no longer needed. A Frenchman, such | 


rogramme, surely |. ' _ ee . 
Pa ifi- | m easi ay ie studied the AS x eit cea hat. aida | 
“must have made Dr. Richter a magnifi & stu show on what side | 


To us it S 7. i 7 : i 
skilful artists in orchestra who have than a wild charivari, beginniue Seen a 
col : 4 : ‘ . , See - rc CSD ; VlsIDE yT'- . > nha . . uttins : ienle 
cent offer to have induced him . wes eS rong ip nn of his performance Mr. Lneise! cular, going nowhere, and leading to nothing “ts we oe! oe ee 
Nasik m ‘ : > > a . r) ‘ / , ge , = “9 te 4\- he) \ i > ' > ¢ " } rm a = if - ee J 
—guish his distinguished and profitable was heartily eulogized in the prolonged app eeral but confusion. It says nothing intelligible and MET a : ure aan Chis og ai to -see no othe 
Cai. § , =o » recipient » op ete hat anneawa w& | lhe oe Vartthan German art,and no other sicians 
‘aa made ¢t ecipient oO he hat apnears war ie ae ne » Other musicians than 
post in Vienna. the audience and was made the 1 backet of flowers (ppears worth the saying. Tous this tone po cs : 
ee ° . je slans aske | e : aA ~ i poem Germal Qieis , L > otar » ~~ 
hoe nm ¢ ill be il including an elegant bask eemed to dentat« ¢ ee. ; } an musicians 1s to be sternly deprecated. It out- 
_ itis probable, also, that there w | floral tributes : sem com: tg se 2 - ns a full-fledged Dakota cyclone roaring | Gernians the Germans themselves; at teal those Ger 
a : nes ‘as a spmphoniec pt ; ‘rougn awholesale tin-ware establishme t. destrov beepigtine: at whe —_ 7 
! llowing the concerto was a Spr lisrespectful . MabiBAMent, GestVOy- | mans who dwell in their native land dé eci: 
ny PS N r Dre. Fo rould seem aisre: get lg tw y me eS as . ; | sea r native land, and appreciate 
_ Be ston Symphony Orchestra, fo osed by F. B. mason. D cmmanoeer ao deservedly es 8 vO or three dynamite factories with | pl 
“R ...- will find an excess of duties here | ¢>q musician, pianist an | the collavac ree 
~*e¥chter Ik so elaborate fa six-story erockere war “pS\ t flag they had their birth. 
; ‘ment. after asingle hearing of a rar’ 3 nie tone rae vy crockery warehouse. In other words it 
sare he has two if not three eas and so profoundly conceived as this sy™} ‘Hothing but noise, and hideous noise for the most 
of life, belDg | poem. 
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acs final ‘judg idly explosive results. and cansine } all good art and all good artistsno heed under what 
Sa j accustomed to in Vienna, | teemed as Mr. Busoni to attempt to pass re rate “he, CRUSIDE 
‘that he is unace ’ 
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ives, “The coming of 


of the article to which we refer, s: 


‘ently its Tt, as well. The audience Met os , Richter will ease the minds of more than one member 
Fat He has a wife | e mngenious. . | 
about 50 years o 


It may be true, as the writer | 
ized astonis} nt. m ' of the crchesira,’”’ but then the peace of mind of these | 
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| opening bars contain some 7 ms whole is the i ; = then drew a breath of relief. Myr. Kneisel 
‘tv classical and his standard is the = tions, but wherein the "ainate oetic idea, it woul myed the Brahms concerto with his 
ly Beethoven and Brahms logical development of a sing? eoaintance with it to rity of taste and finish of etvle 
Viennese ~ ahve i 5. Add to this seem impossible upon poyeeon would appear to “a "th prolonged enthuei Se native tongue did not happen to be German, the ar. | 
‘peing the musical gods. state. Considerable oF lige orchestral delirium ; an iremeni sca enthusiasm, 

‘the opposite swing of the pendulum, | nothing more or less tha 


! jonifying was stormily a a the ‘- of each | gument of the advocate forthe perpetuation of this 
; contains ‘-h sound and fury Sige hiled Aa... y appiauced, and twice re- condition of affairs is somewhat lopsided. He is quite 
: i ire is | seemingly contains mit . possible pain and ago”. Wed. The proges s for the next concert w sa : Bits 
V< and an idea of his repertoire | nothing more indeed than the possible 4 to write the “voted wh. i a tin for the next concert will be. Within the bounds of probability when he reflects that, 
Prat ined. Unless he becomes Cos- h might have incited the compose ‘oe een a vholly to Wagner, with Miss F. Kaschoska, «;¢ iki atthe ih 
i Ea hte t here there will be at atime when he would appear to have “SA. Nikiseh, Miss ] Leime tM | | etahiicee Ge deh eee 
y pe er + a ~ ' . $ « Ss: de 4 lL T° Al j .. 
ot ghee Dae egpebienced in his it. subject for a country doctor. id My 


amely “Manfred,” ‘Oluists. MH. Meyu 48 would have been changes in the list of the musicians.” 
. vo overtures, Ne 7 mow over: 
egards the presentation hy Sehemant et coperon,” by Weber. Few © 


ae | é ( But Why not? Why should not a French conductor 
ros ed composer! 4 | Snes 
‘of the moder ench school of compo- | tures have so powerfully influenced 


Hon : W ; he romantic . “QOberon.’’ It was y 


have that same preference for his fellow countrymen 
# | | 'thata Tar . “hy _¢ ; M 2 
her’s that through “Oberon” Weber 4 ee | | German conductor has for his? It surely will 
< ; aiaas « 
: r, will |; biographer he musical elves, the naia 
s, Whatever is done, however, the father of all the mu: 


: Sakis es WX not be claimed that there are not as good orchestral 
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be x Pe tone. for Dr. Richter 15 a mas a ag gi ote “Midsummer Ni gern than among Germans. While freely conceding that the ac- 
‘of the orchestra. and ‘Ifebrides;”’ : . 


musicians is not of vital importance to the cause of 
art; and as but little consideration has been hitherto | 
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manized, it would h & bad more mS ‘inne PN Pome Nurs Rtg ‘ 
means, to have engaged some em bg : ‘ine Nikkiaoh, the presen oo. . file. Franz Kn 
conductor to restore the balance. PREY Ce eee ah stra. Pk ach avaet ern ase eee Se 
orchestra are Germ for, eee x - oe onan wie Peon) ea Ai RN ore ma eRe 3 Be : 
l uae hones tro itis ena gna i take effect at the end of -Tilan Russell's Triumphs in 'Girofle | ure German 
‘e eclectic tas ong a | acon of the organ ; - @Hrofla—The Coming Dam. : mht 
roe aga co order progress by making it run in one tt 1 ste ele . 4 py ngen to ae espe . Coming Damrosch Or- ppt 2 os, - 
chil even to ease the minds of some of the mem- | Mi co will have full charge of ‘caer § Concerts—**The Isle of | saturated with the musical traditions of a et 
cine of the Symphony orchestra. Just the samo it (Bu nd concert hall of _ Champagn eo” Attracts Crowds—Hin- | fete European civilization, let the concerts be 
| will be a great thing if Richter be really coming; but Gale _ Fichs’ Grand Overa Season—Notes. Pye page in turn by our various loeal musie 
‘let us hear no more of maintaining one-sidednens ame oN 185 Director Nikisch is certainly to be com- yap vps o regulatly constituted and the 
musical art. CHATTERER. h ‘ mended for giving his Symphony concert | at ted, mb cy r ree sO aay we shall 
: ae : ho sgh h d programmes of the present-season an up-to- | the ideas of Beethoven. Hayden ent ot 
: | jenna date character, and t : -M oven, Haydn, Mozart and 
! d | Factor, and whatever ill-suceess | Mendelssohn. We shall hear, for the first time, 
He ie P : has attended his efforts in this direction }| everything played in the exact tempi inten e, 
reich on 2h ug. In 187 Cannot be attributed to him so much agto | by the composer (heretofore only known to him- 
strings), and, vi ann as second conductor of the composers of the present day, from | Self and the critics), and shall learn the 
od , ae in Leipzig, and be than jer whose works he has been obliged to select | Value of a thirty-second note as differentiated 
| re he was busy 4s contributions | | from a dotted sixty-fourth : Ne 
: ! Hestra. Ip | 1882 S, 4 rth. Add to this, for the 
-to End. a ‘appoint gee to chapelmaster Last evening he brought forward, ag | SUPervision of the programmes, a committee 
es es ae led in among the novelties of the season, the | composed of those persons who know exactly 
but one novelty at | 1889 to take t Symphonic Tone Poem,” by F. B. Busoni, | ‘what a symphony programme should be, and it 
| works Dy | Boston Sym 5 ericke. Mr. | Which is dedicated to’ Director N ikisch, ne haga ser Ramat kis spect efforts of our 
Brahms and Weber making uo | Nirisch Ares a Saturday and was given its first performance in pub- | a fellow-citizen, Mr. Higginson, to pro- 
portion of the programme. | ening Colcer Oct. 12, ee te lic on this occasion. | / Vide Doston with orchestral performances of 
: honio tone | © yoy in this sity he Mr, Busoni will be recailad with-much : eoiing ding "he be uh with “full 
‘poen wis seer are FuMOrs already of pigasure.as the pianist who has made suc} . _— bad sudo, * x. 
‘pianist, Mr. F. B There are rege FE h f | ® such | 
‘Pianisy, hse First of all comes the nam & Tavorable record for himself, both in Oy 7 
Nikisch. — g the orc recitals and with the Symp! | : NO 
‘The niece is af ded the x i a Sted he wa 
£8 rs indicate + | | 3 present season, and it is disappointing C 
title ak s0 deen. if ws he should appear at such a disadyan- olonel Higginson Denies the - Story 
sat, tamuituous at times, oa : hale agein this. his first, contribution in the | About the Engagement of Hans 
WwW ¥ way of a large work of a symphonicchar- | Richter. 


instruments of the or- such respe 
etfects are Wagnerian | modest aud th Gerick acter, Mr. Busoni is evidently a thorough | yy, les t} . 
sod mish rene lat Seg Hates aad | | Spammbetthe modern orohosts, and ins ' poston and ow York tir oshne tee Wan 
: a . ianolor “oem” he otig: HS cap : orning that 
be | studied in Vienne, Soe Sa Pe evith Wagner then 'a ¢ it has not been satisfied with less Richter, director of the opera at Vienna had 3 
opipoele Hichter was chorus director ie metits eo altar ea of all the instru- ‘been engaged to succeed Arthur Nikisch ‘aa 
1868-69. In 1870 he, OOo ee apels. sondern “4 In the grand orchestra of leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
mance of * Lohengrin cy bey . . are stamped by Colonel Higginson ag fals 
4 to 1870 Me adapesth. In 18 used such tans ito be regretted that ne has |He says that no contract has yet been 
net r of the opera ane’ 10 ‘eans tosuch small ends, |entered into with anyone. There is only one 


d conducto he for he has been suceessfu! ; . 
a noerts at Vieuna 1D 2) nas the most inconsequential things in’ tie {#42 Who has anything todo with procuring a 
baat For some time t ific ul i £5 Im tie : ; 4 
+ od S ts in London familiar “with 4 way. tHe Js evidontiy | leader for this orchestra, and ‘that is Colonel 
been busi the compositions of the | Higginson, and when he has found the right 
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hacep ea ce of the Brahm’s re he tin 3 
Tee he cous ct the evening, abd | was a pu P ory “playing. [| i2.choosing his models to bo followed in |#@ned, then the name of the new leader 
, . seasons 829} took, in 1: un- The fn OSition, jwill be announced. In the mean. time 

‘ote v those wha appeared to meet with {the ‘Boston public may rest assured that 


fay 4 , 
or by those w] o appreciate music from | Mr. Nikisel’s successor wil] be an able man, 


7 ade til | Ls h -® Scientific standpoint, apd t . 
: rman d commands approval as the wate chan atis j Whoever he maybe. It is argued that, imas- 


musician, however much it has Mr. Ri , 
evi much it 1s lacking Jn | Muchas Mr. Richter has recently refused an 
poser. of Mr, Bnsoni’s genius as a com- | offer for a tour in this country with a guaran- 
tng nee pla wit night, he is not likely to ac- 
a acknowleds Ee vee i cept any position commanding a salary of from 
‘_Behumann’s — ih Bo 18 & PRD bd Jarlarube to take cher?) Bf seldom had ; ronal 3 ry thousand dollars per annum. Thon 
, — C : 6 Tf 1 122’ 1A ” Cail ; a ; 

eted per 88: Cc In . rel! | again, the bard and fast rules of the 
: Vienna Opera, would only allow Mr. Ri | 
ay 2th sel Sp pe just four weeks to fill his engagement pg the 
is contribution to the a Chicago Exposition and return to his duties in 

Rite at ahd ave a masterly performan Austria. Should he retire f the ¢ 
fan Oovemeits that wou tim & grand | he would. } (bik tc witele tee all 
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Concerts is to be earnestly de 
that after twelve years of 
which our musical tastes have 
manized, it would hi 


conductor to restore the balance. 
the traditions of the orchestra are 
many domi 
broader and more eclectic taste t 
wrong to cramp art progress by 
| groove, even to Case the 1 


will be a gre 
let us hear no more of maintain 


musical art. 
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Richter as conductor of the Symphony Ga 
sired, yet it would geen, biti ee 5 a S| “i te £ 2° a ee NECN 
German supremacy, in | reer TS eaten a ye 

been thorougly Ger- ing Gonducte r of the Symphony Or- 
ive not been a bad move by any ‘chestra Resigns His Position. 
to have engaged some eminent and able I rench “ee is rumored, and the rumor seems to bea 
If, as we are told, gooe that Mr, Arthur Nikisch, the present con- 
German and Ger- quetor of the Boston Sympheny Orchestra, has 


nates it in every way, it is fully time for ® yesigned his position, 
; be stimulated. Itis” ‘The resignation will take effect at the end of 
making itrun in one this, the twelfth season of the organization. 
ninds of some of the mem- Mr, Nikisch will, in eee a on gO " 
- 2 8 it | th. where he w ave full charge o 
f the Symphony orchestra. Just the same it _Budapes i 
os ihae ‘¢ Richter be really coming; but oe of the opera and concert hall of 
ing one-sidedness In ‘. Mr. Nikisch is a Hungarian by birth, for he 
CHATTERER. “was born t Mikios Oct. 12,1856. His 
——— Tae father was ant in the service of 
. Prince Nikisch was educated 
| x ‘in the y, where he studied 
RR A AND CONCER | composition under Dessoff and the violin under 
“gh ' Hellmesberger. He left the Conservatory in 
CA See 1874, with prizes in composition (sextet for 
strings) and_violin playing. In 1878 he was 
y Neumann ag second conductor of 
Theatre in Leipzig. and he then left 
e he was _ busy as vionlinist 
Orchestra. In 1882 


Boston Symphony Season 
Soon to End. | i. | Tas tirst chspee e 


Me, Nikisch presented but one novelty at %%.9-4°7ie the ‘pesltion of conductor of tie 
the Symphony concert yesterday, works bY Boston Symphony Orchestra, poses shat 
@chumann, Brahms and Weber making up. by Mr. William Gericke. watt 

1 portion of the programme. | rance her 


the principa : Ot, 12, 18 
The new composition was a symphonic tone 
poem in: MS. by the talented composer and 


pianist, Mr. F. 5B. Busoni, dedicated to Mr. 


Nikisch. 
piece is a fanciful work, without any | ®: 
ile Tichly deserved ag pont be persuaded to 


title to indicate the musical picture the | doubtful whether he 
: : should appear again as 
author wished to present, The scoring 18 | leave his home. . ak lary his fiext yppearance 


brilliant, tumultuous at times, an | ductor of ou ro Sor few are hel 
be a memoraDe.° aud laymen as the 


unto play all of the instruments of the or- | ct by musicians i 
chestra. Some of the etfects are Wagnerian oft po respéhoroughly capable Gerjone. or cial 
4n the forte passages, and might welltypity| ‘There is talk of Hans Richter. . "1843. He 


the tortures of a guilty soul in inferno. born in Raab, Hungary, enn pianolorte and 

‘As a piece of orchestration it must be studied in ve 1866-67 porvas with Wagner 
ranked highly, for the color and variety of } 4) Luzerne. Richter, wa chorus . director in 
the different phrases and themes are ever} Munich 1n 1868-69. yy Re pe, see rnssals. 
changing and effective, but as a coherent, | first performance of | 10 engr 


he was conductor at the 
rare fells to folly eee From 1871, 10 1875 be Wapesth. in 1875 he 
auditor. 


d the 
appointed conductor of the opera 76 
It was played with an 
by the orchestra and evidently in harmon 


iw een 
vigor and confidence’ Philharmonic concerts at sve ne hee 
with the ideas of the composer. | | 
Mr. Kneisel’s performance of the Brahm’s 


‘directed at Bairouth. Fo 
| been busied with concerts in London. ey 
July 23, 1838, and 
concerto was the een of the evening, an 
s of three seasons ago 
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First of all co 
gave to the orchestra the ro 


Edouard Volonne a Paris is also men 
He was born at Bordeaux, 
| was @ pupil of the Paris Conser valary aa rn Heo 
he renewed nis success of three seasons O29) took, in 1863,,the Bri Dif tng varis Opera, Un 
Ww he first played ep ace aS :, ert He was then first violin of t - . ganization, 
His glides, trills and doutie oi cadenza | ti in 1871 he founded a concer awe 
notably true. and his introduced cadenza | tho performances fT Odeo 
: ved. ; s 
“The whole interpretation was seemingly Te ee Be iy now also ductor at the 
: out a blemish, and the accomplished Opera. is known throughout Europe 
the | conductor © first i poa 4. He was born 
Vienn4 
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: st was several times summoned to 
at the close of the number to bow | 
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t success. _ VU 
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vr es Bernaucr, perfor 
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: | NOW FOR THE CORRECT THING! 
HS ke: aan of the Transcript: . 
eported resignation of Mr Niki 
, sch fr 
7 res Daeg ev dara Orchestra, sare 
Ollowing sugge : 
ne conduct of the concerts ur pratensis: 
nstead of importing some ob 
3 scure 
musician, possibly brought up under Paty scr 
a of a Wagner, Von Biilow or Richter end 
Riliasckcee > a musical traditions of ain ef 
) an Civilization, let the « : 
| conducted in turn by our ¥ ear urea 
ni arious loeal 3i 
critics, both the regularly co sd the 
tituted d 
self-appointed ones. It iss ir tau 
s. afe to sa 
at last have an exact musi l ‘ hed ge 
the ideas of Beethoven Ha. ee oe 
: » Haydn, Moz 
Mendelssohn. We shall hear, for the pedi, 
nthe ce in the exact tempi intended 
omposer (heretofore only k 
self and the critics), and igus the le 
; R shall learn t 
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| BOSTON, April 23, 1898. 
| RECEIVED last week an i 


nteresting letter 

from Mr. Feruccio B. Busoni. It was the letter of a 
musician and a man. I refer to it here for this reason: A 
paragraph in which he speaks of his extraordinary orches- 


tral poem played at the twenty-second symphony concert is _ 
of general interest. 

‘The fundamental idea,” he writes, ‘‘and the pessimistic 
idea (if you allow the phrase) of my composition is found in 
a poem by Lenau entitled ‘ Der Indifferentist.’ For ob- 
vious reasons I did not prefix this title to my conip 

Now what is the motif of Lenau’s poems? Paraphrased 
it is something like this: Whether you are a Socrates, 
quafiing with a smile the hemlock draught to the health of 
your country ; whether you are a vile child of hell, blas- 
pheming under the headsman’s ax ; Whether you are a 
great genius or merely serve to fatten the grave worm. 
All this is of just as much importance as whether the 

animalcule that swims monotonously in the cire 
of water turns to the rig 
of the journey. 


wo 


osition.” 


le of a drop 
ht or to the left at the beginning 


Now this is a cheerful subject to put to music. 


* 
% % 


Let us waive the question whether the subject per se ad- 
mits of artistic treatment, and let us not discuss whether 
there are such things as morality and immorality in art. 


The question is this: Is it possible to express these 
thoughts of Lenau in music? 


* 
* * 

Here let me quote the opinions of Paul Sourian as ex- | 
pressed in ‘‘ La Suggestion dans 1’ Art,” Paris, 1893. The 
book itself is well worth the reading, but these extracts 
bear directly on the subject of program music and I have 
not met with them in English translation. 

‘‘ Music may have a vague meaning for the hearer and a 
determined meaning so far as the composer is concerned. 
When I speak vehemently my speech becomes a chant, and 
each intonation, determined by my state of feeling, ex- 
presses that state perfectly ; yet a stranger, who could only 
judge of my feeling by this series of intonations, 
might easily and totally misunderstand me. I am per- 
suaded that the composer expresses well in music that 
which he wishes to say. The reproach of vagueness rests 
on a misunderstanding. 


‘It is said that music is powerless to express mental 
feelings. But what are these feelings ? 

‘‘If you mention regret, fear, hope, pride, anger, re- 
morse, &c., feelings that we experience in daily life, I ad- 
mit that such feelings cannot be expressed in music. Such 
sentiments are produced under special conditions and the 
composer cannot reproduce them ; just as it is very difficult 


for him to indicate them by means of imitation or descrip- 
tion. 
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to my composition.” 
Now what is the motif of Lenau’s poems? Paraphrased 
it is something like this: Whether you are a Socrates, 
quaffing with a smile the hemlock draught to the health of 
your country ; whether you are a vile child of hell, blas- 
pheming under the headsman’s ax; Whether you are a 
great genius or merely serve to fatten the 
All this is of just as much importance as whether the 
animalcule that swims monotonously in the circle of 


a drop 
of water turns to the right or to the left at the beginning’ 
of the journey. 


grave worm. 


Now this is a cheerful subject to put to music. 
* 
x * 
Let us waive the question whether the subject fer se ad- 
mits of artistic treatment, and let us not discuss whether 


there are such things as morality and immorality in art. 


The question is this: Is it possible to express these 
thoughts of Lenau in music? 


* : * 

Here let me quote the opinions of Paul Sourian as ex- 
pressed in ‘* La Suggestion dans 1’ Art,” Paris, 1893. The | 
book itself is well worth the reading, but these extracts | 
bear directly on the subject of program music and I have | 
not met with them in English translation. | 

‘‘ Music may have a vague meaning for the hearer and a | 
determined meaning so far as the composer is concerned. | 
When I speak vehemently my speech becomes a chant, and 
each intonation, determined by my state of feeling, ex- 
presses that state perfectly ; yet a stranger, who could only 
judge of my feeling by this series of 


intonations, 
might easily and totally misunderstand me. 


I am _ per- 
suaded that the composer expresses well in music that 
which he wishes to say. The reproach of vagueness rests 
on a misunderstanding. 

‘It is said that music is powerless to ex 
feelings. But what are these feelings ? 

‘If you mention regret, fear, hope, pride, anger, re- 
morse, &c., feelings that we experience in daily life, I ad- 
mit that such feelings cannot be expressed in music. Such 
sentiments are produced under special conditions and the 
composer cannot reproduce them ; just as it is very difficult 
for him to indicate them by means of imitation or descrip- 


press mental 


tion. 
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‘‘ Let us take for instance the feeling of remorse. I do 


not see how a composer could make us understand that a 
fault had been committed. Would he try, then, to give us 
‘n musical sensations an equivalent of such a feeling? The 


problem may thus be propounded : ‘To find sonorous com- 


binations that act on the hearer as the regret for the com- 


mitted fault acts on the guilty one. 

« All that the composer can do in this case is to put usin 
a state of uneasiness, of moral constraint, which will have 
some analogy to the feeling of remorse ; but how can the _ 
hearer recognize fully the anxiety, the dull irritation, the | 
wounding of self esteem, the physical depression, the ener- | 
vation that accompanies stormy weather? It is true that 
the hearer will feel something ; but unless he knows the 
precise object to which this feeling is attached it will be 
impossible for him to determine its nature. 

“ 'Phis difficulty is not found in dramatic music where the 
nature of the sentiments expressed is indicated in advance 
by words and situation. In this case the musical expres- 
sion is perfectly clear and acts on the imagination of the 
hearer with extraordinary force. In many instances a sim- 
ple title would put us on the track. Why should they 
not be given? The subject of a picture is indicated. I 
said a little while ago that absolute music cannot suggest 
the sentiment of remorse. But if we knew in advance the 
intentions of the composer we could meet the suggestion, 
we could accept the most vague analogy as an equivalent. 
A composer could write perfectly clear descriptive music to 
this title : ‘ The Remorse of Cain.’ 

«Reason as you will, you will arrive at the same con- 
clusion : absolute music can express only in the most vague 
manner the exact or vague sentiments of actual life. 

“Yet music expresses and suggests determined senti- 
ments. These sentiments are musical sentiments. 

‘Bach one of us will admit that our mental condition is 
not the same when we hear music and when we do not 
hear it; that a change from major to minor affects some- 
how our sensitiveness ; that we are differently moved when 
we hear Schumann's ‘ réverie’ and Bocherini’s menuet ; 
that each piece of music has its particular expression, which 
you cannot define +n words, as customary words are made 

only for the feelings of customary life, and yet this par- 
ticular expression is none the less special and fixed. 

‘These sentiments are exclusively musical, because they 
are produced by listening to music, and we do not find 
them in any other way. ‘They no more resemble the emo- 
tions of real life than a rhythmic or an harmonic accident 
resembles an incident in the street. 

“These musical sentiments are the proper subjects of 
musical expression. ‘The composer does not try to suggest 
other feelings to you, and he has not experienced other 
feelings in composing. Do not be disturbed at that which 
he wished to say ; do not try to recognize in the emotion 
felt by you emotions previously felt; listen to the com- 
position, or, still better, play it yourself. Sit at the piano 
or take part in the ensemble, and give yourself up to your 
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+ PRIVATE dispatch from London confirms the final and pretty 
authoritative announcement in respect of Herr Richter’s decision 
not to accept the engagement 0 ered him by the Boston sym-~- 
phony Orchestra. While I am of the opinion still that Merr 
Richter is not the man for the place, there can be no doubt'that 
“his latest determination has caused Mr. Higginson and his em- 
ployés lively disappointment. Richter’s name would have been a 
great thing to conjure with, and with the renowned Hans as con- 
ductor it would have been an easy task to take the band to Europe 
during the summer months, not with any view of a profit, of course, 
but ad majorem gloriam Higginsoni, The withdrawal of Herr 
Richter makes matters doubly annoying, for it will be next to im- 

ossible to find a first rate conductor in his stead. Weingartner 

‘s bound by a contract to Munich, and I hear that Felix Mottl, 

whom, at last accounts, Mr. Higginson was after, is also engaged 

i: Germany for a term of years. a, ea & ‘ 
ay WAAC tar me 


J we 


Mork distressing, however, than the outlook for the future, is 
the actual situation. Every year the B. S. O. departs on a Western 
tour of four weeks, in which the band gives some twenty-five con- 
certs. The tour is now in progress, and, ere. it began, Mr. 
Nikisch laid down his biton and declined to accompany 
the orchestra on its wanderings. This, indeed, is serious, 
for no one is inclined to accept Mr. Kneisel in .Mr. Nikisch's 
place, and the greater mans absence is likely to throw a 
wet blanket over every performance. Altogether, the situation is 
4 discomforting one, and it suggests a feeling that the best days 


of the B. S. O. are o’er. 


el 


THE story of the rupture of Mr. Nikisch’s relations with the 
B. S. O. has been rehearsed to me as follows. Mr. Nikisch, on 


receipt ol the offer from Buda—Pesth, went straight to Mr. Hig- 


ginson and asked him whether, at the end of the twelvemonth. 


that was to conclude his actual engagement, he was prepared to 
renew the contract for a term of five years. Mr. Higginson was 
reluctant to give an ‘mmediate answer, whereupon Mr. Nikisch 
cabled his acceptance of the Buda—Pesth proposal, and the first 
news of this step that reached Mr. Higginson came to him through 
the Boston newspapers. I have good grounds for believing that 
Mr. Higginson intended to, make a change of leader after next 
season, and that Mr. Nikisch, in some way OF other, became aware 
of his principal's purpose The conductor has lost ground at a 
fearful rate in Boston during the last twelve months, and the 
opinions expressed by the leading critics, several of whom regard 
him as a better interpreter of operatic than of symphonic music, 
now pervade a large part of the public. It ‘s to be regretted that, 
on this head, the critics of the Hub should disagree with the 
writers on the New York dailies, but inasmuch as Messrs. Woolf, 
Hale and Apthorp are practical musicians, undesirous of having 


compositions they do not write interpreted by sycophantic con- 
ductors, unconnected in business with leaders or conservatories, 
and able and willing to devote time and attention to their critical 
duties, instead of depending upon the housebills to know what is 
played or sung, most people would rather bow to their judgment 
than to that of their metropolitan confréres. Mr. Nikisch, more- 
over, gave forty-eight concerts in Boston vice six in New York, so 
that the Bostonians’ opportunities of forming an estimate of his 
merits were somewhat more numerous than were offered the 
lecturers and expounders of Gotham. Certain it is that, in an 
artistic sense, Mr. Nikisch leaves Boston under a cloud. 
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a o tne : ft self in the ciouds, 
BoM cP x, soa A Ae aii aa eo a ne 800g Das SUCK 0 ech oe od i i sibs ae: ) | Se aes, 
Kc? mh pasar aapnate wenn a) ee C7: in: ns. ay they . worse ip art. . It is Ng 2 ARASH BO et iy i i ee fal 
ederick the Great,to whom al) Joyal Wer’ | possible: but it see ms to that they abandon Bes | DE a EE P 
riPtoaltc wich pride, oven: dearly 8s | Prevod and adoro tho ompR (tue Ps. guest Waloe tee pecteeat os. i 
Wifl voices of. Italians, exclaim of the singers, not the f ublic. : re me * : . 
ie ie ve oO ston to an air whinnied | ault o the singers, roi a the p a _ Semiphee ee ee was given | the trilogy, arranged by H ioht 
Pehis horse than have a (yerman prima donna ae * seiani td Pat attracted eh +4 cert of Saturday, and | name-brings u 4 y Hans Richter (the: 
in his opera house ~ | Wanner himself did not condemn beau u Seon: Tt bh é largest audience of the sea- been’’) pasad hestof “might-have-_ 
oo ea Me aes even Fey apes rag or except where fon ae omen dd the Rienzi overture - was right { “4 tate to \ ade that Wagner | 
laa mee t was oppose ramati . , i is «magnificent! layed, 4 ésiring that his works mi 
ber praised heartily the singers who ee He regarded the question ol nationality in anes - Rg the beat ret mcr concertized too much, it sent eae } 
} Oo x : | nteres ay 
e ow otham -atripe who played into the parece ke y of the Agume 


We 
Partin’ Oberon,” London, 1825, pecause they 1 art. 
sang with expression and | VOC! art... schauspicler und Saenger” he h : 
ined in the ltaiian school, In his “ Deber Scnausp language old that Wagner was incapable | 
recognized the fact that the German guag a melody, for the prayer of Rieiad ate | sink drowned “ altogether, | 
: | Was said above concerning th 
e. 


oe is at war with bel canto. 
aims that the truly national it is not surprising thon that he dedicated the onthe bk an linportant part of the work, comprehepsi 
\e Germans is heaviness.” | yolume to the memory _0 the Schroeder- ee ing if not melodic. The performance y prehension of the story that the Wage 
c conspicuous in their gait; im | Devrient, who was, indeed, 4 dramatic as a worthy one both in reading and ex- erian orchestra has to tell, can be repeated — 
‘their manner of bein: d acting; in their talk, | singer,” in Wolzogen’s meaning of the yyy ecution; the trumpets shaded their 1 with still greater force in connectio th 
‘pot speech, literature, fashion of understanding - Neither Berlioz nor Chorley could endure the notes in excellent style, the violj ong the funeral march of Siegfried N n with 
‘reflecting; and above all in their style. net of ps Sehroe et eer eas “ dramatte,” of the absence of the bebebebtomet bear) vc latran urday we aretohavea funeral marek Au 
ae - erlioz admitted that § é drag tan with ¢ rit eL elsler) played | the heroic sy a 
Sa ty but he hastened to add that she sang flat when- +h abuudant spirit, and the power of the heroic symphony) in which every musi- 
M Kart Auzust Alfred Freiherr von Wolzo- - finale was deafen b cal auditor will d 
ae tak She witness stand ever she could not force a fons: Lee  nterne- | To enjo the ia ut appropriate. ‘yiors, the weepi OF cent de ee 
wen wai Fatendant of the Court Theatre in | ments were in very bad taste : Coe ea intaniec- | “The Manton pee ude to the third act -of Pah ttiesed uh ping inaiden, a work which 
Micon. Lease m her vc 0 ion phrase oughly Faetiline wien Pag must be thor- in Purple,” WAL te gh iri, as ‘‘a funeral 
Bo wal . : tions of exerra ects. ‘ery. i iv : FR ne é ‘hich is, i 
_ #ie wrote on musical subjects. Berlioz compared her to an actor ina Parisian ing-figures”’ which are saaerane te ae , a8 the burial of some nighey Viking: te | 
This way of singing 15 the most than probable that not aa Sauth’ of afie the present Wagnerian work oh havik 
@ heroic character and ; Breaks; 
at something ovesides; 
ee 


Sy an irony of Fate, his son Hans turned out Wek.’ 
B POT ac rath vaud+ville: Lh 
3a fanatical worsniper ol Wagner; and ne anti-musical and the most trivial that one can audience had memorized these fi 
Nes izures, nere we find a li 
ife story in tones 
, all the 


f yl a Baedeker t 
Wrote pamphicts that servo as s Bacceker, oint out to bezinners to avord. W: dis 
the traveler through =e ie enveloped region ahs Waener admired the singing of the of pis te brought, by the interweaving * chief enisodes in Sieoftay? 
: We rer go elfen si nsin te: GRIME Scnrocder-Devrient. can * digraed i Bled hth “or pada into by MgB pal ae ge s _ are recited 
| 4 * Ny 5 al <ctualitv differ 5 eC tlag> we ety , Dy means of the 
V« “Life of Wilhelmine Schroeder e* that found . ent from °- figures: if guiding 
We | German : nd inthe contrapuntal evoluti ; Ugures; if ever there was @ defini 
Jevrient’’: | \Surely did Vernon Leo have the mai 6% Bach‘ tal evolutions ghey ARE eb: bry. nite lan- 
fhe Aw Schroeder-Devrient nevor found leisure ateool in mind when she wrote these bitter ‘spi Opel: aLeedrgpi the thematic treatment of th a orchestral music it ishere. The 
or the acquisition of tac vory B--C of song. | words, words that are bitter and true: ith im- tor Aer »ven, but none the less definite coun- t was finely performed and its énrer- 
nd no one can ever 0e a fully equipped singer, ‘*yo¢ him or her be effective; act W talk b3 ise to the emotional side of the att peosation deserved equal recognition with 
tary exertion, Unless | pnetuosity, deciaim with wehemence, § = a such music speaks a language as d fil i that of the Rienzi overture. 7 
f he or she have Gr as Freach or Italian, and for the Soaraae With the finale of the “Goetterd 
aveTage merung” the concert tittingly ended: there 
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dn spite of all suppiemen , 
es At absolute muster of his organ, before he | and yell  ompargdgtag FA OF rones, or bellow sie 
“applica it to dramatic use. matic instinct; or Torce uppe ; “ auditor to rhapsodize over it wi 
1 a Singer rar ones, or gabble off shapoless roulades, 2 ing th © over it without know- | ably ; : 

_attempted in music; to end the greatest 


trong lungs or a one j iin’ « AGS 
eT Sad to distinction, and i¢ innocent’of all Hellenic knowledge | fates 
s© | operatic work ever conceived by human > 
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“Least of all can a German be sucl ) 
with an extraordinary | he or she havo 5 


pore ~~ hha ee tudied to an extraor f th 
talent, and unless le has studied to - | any of these mean we 180; 
di va } re qualities, whether dramatic OF vocal, vere to descant upon the beauties. 
| vy degree. ; they are q | 1 less practice Greek traged rhi sauties of a! mind witl 
 * For, alas, it is impossible to deny the fact | which require little tuition and Gee righ the ia ant agedy which he had only heard in N ith a monologue, showed how little 
that of all the cuitured people of Lurope, the | gbove all, which entirely dispense * at unknown tongue; a few vears : Hampered by tradition the com 3a 
0) ney , . ’ . oe ‘ . | thins as an Al Mme VW ‘ a > 9 years ago tl} sm poser was 
Germans, » dcepiy musical folk, show rewiar mere knowledge that such a t a ariat.’' Mme. agner inquired of the write here 1s LO attempt to pile Ossa upon 
pal Aa SET te og Sere Mele my te j of sinsing has ever existed or can ever b fedora Wagner was understdoa . th ies ous pere is bo desire ae overwhelm the 
‘want of vocal tasto that puts 18m) VELO% awe America or was only “tb af the auditor with a stupend i 
Rac , in the eye! T gus OL : a ous ¢ ; 
of aay arose Se a tow piace in every It is possible that the pa hie el Bboy M ney : ae question cannot be eatiuted: i forces (Gerloiz whould have tau 
of. : i tb ey > i ‘ag of other nations, , Orily answered . aC- » that) ther 
artes yh this opinion can | askew at the frivolitios o OF . ai at | _ answere even ~ gl 1ere 13 only 
Beanie "particular, though une, oolmon cM | GAGE the Maaco of Semarers Ns aarork | He fulyuferate REexramie-book Was eare: ther "story, | nothin pathetic end of 
"We often herr that we Germans have 1in- ataline ht to sing more finely tiiy prepared, but nothing short of ; ey ae story, nothing is to distrac 
“wente yeculiar style | ing to sallust, was taught to lessons can a . of actual the attenti ° istract 
peat, eee wae OWL, AG, Tee rith that | than became a Virtuous woman, fambliz | make the average auditor jj _} ve Age from the noblef Brunnhilde 
“which does not admit of comparison Wi a iar with the Janeua: ‘in her hour of supreme 
“at th he Frenchman. This is a s000- Pa bs ise, music, or with the ceenueme of Wagner's : sorrowine woman bp @ agony ; but that 
“ni ple who are wholly is- Their arrogance, how6ver, lead “Sntel- almost every meas ssestions conveyed in ¢ than all the.cho: Ancing alone is grander 
its “feeling, ts inte isa daetio ns Casure of such a prelude. heaped choruses that the Italians have | 
cr Ormance was good, the shading ; NeRpeE Op: An ShgIy CHMAEOs Ee Ee ae 
Jever, necessary that the Brunnhilde 


“+h Lhe truth is that ane | fer their song for its , 
foreign to us, ald sO | jectuality,’ and when they are © | delicate, the climaxes well 
, S well worked un, and 
Dn, : should be ane artist m 
‘ ist of overwhelming 
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bg - | : 4 ; ia f the accusers. - 
9 coulrary i‘ f our songs, a de | y;norance or the childishness © sat | oth | 
| so between singing || “How different was the conduct of An lance of the apprentices, with its quaint k ti 
: : wor here is nothing whi 
: g ch demands 


) : , . seven-barred ir 
mander, the philosopher. poys used ) arred phrases, was especi: 
ve 4 . . * . _ . pDecLE l } - 4 

ing the | mitable in its snirit. aLly ad ¢such dramatic force as this finale; and 

. Miss Kaschoska was only nainstaking true 
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i ery sat is 
‘and declamation. ; ’ 
“What we are pleased to call our stylo 18 It is said that as he was sing ‘ly remarked, | ’ 
nothing but a naive condition of natural, UN- | goridicule him, upon which he only fe es.” ar less satisfactor 
ny “We must learn to sins better for t ip HALE scene trom *Rhij | ys for hove theening ° in intonation (g | 
for thei thinegold,” for here the eonue ation (generally), and often loud of: 
: SiC. voice; how tame these points 


‘ <A ’ Ce y i 


trained singing. 

"Ary is cosmopolitan; true art must plese | 

Ay, 3. ; on and Paris, Rome and . SS iinpressiv sy 
ty Hgent. in Lond in Vienna and Berlin. | Shera ot Anker faites sreatment of the Wagner has demanded; 

t 1c is reiterated until the . effort ware to be aa Wicks Bae and 

; 4 nlitogether, a 


a)" rsburg, as well as 
~* That which does not withstand such a test Set of the sama oo 
yw live on provincial, applause, OF the ap- is wonderful! al system seems obliterated. © n» 
se of a coterie, but it does not deserve the Rhine "a ully graphic when one sees the > Soagtall i cs ba of the power of Fate such as_ 
Gitention ot a seriots map. Ruing flowing’ ‘and. ever” flowing, but ' be impressed unos the ating eed toe 
wt ar “ . atform it is si ~y esse 1e@ auditor, a . 
This extract from the same book calls for otonous. The singers Apa oA mon- we received gnly the impression ae pts? 
consideration in these days: were not Wagnerian sing shy all , xcientious artist using ev : ory 
"Whoever has voice enough to shout lustily complished th Singers; they just ac- | eymplish a verv ard g every effort to ac-: 
‘go that the walls rock, and has not sufficient ment through clr task, but this achieve- | ¢ * Ry ee te eee 
‘patience or artistic spirit to learn in a decen Teoneari, ugh palpable effort is fatal to | nd one was glad that no accident or 
Toanner the use of the instrument, will be a netins rian effects; a tolerable Wagnerian | serious shortcoming had occurred. | 
Paramatic singer, it the seine ta a soprano; an py Inance (especially in the vocal parts) | Ihe audience applauded everything and 
| roic tenor,’ if the voice is tenor. Pe unbearable a3 a tolerable egy or a seemed to feel obliged to aseribe every-. 
* Rversthie: gatisfactory heaven wauit sia ri ing at was unclearly done, or seemed | 
“ or . ' ® . . rn; 
ing seemed spasmodic. and in the pice ua ot co;ehe Sees) aes 
chool. Louis C. Exrson. — 
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* ‘what did Gustav, Roger, the great tenor, beet 
pay « ne ers sevest 

 .“ @erman Seeare have subordinated every- , nerfect whi ra pe was anything but | 

‘thing to the voice, not in the intelligent variety every phr ® the horn broke in almost ii ____— Fe 
of timbre but in the uniform force of emission. The p Hoel | | 

is country, where philosophy has so pasticcio from the two last operas of | 
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Seen TE ETT ist Mbemtanew te ene eIEY OF ths DASE "THEATRES AND CONCERTS eaihts.gondueting the prelude to “Das Rosin. 
‘ : UAL WAT TERO =~ ent incumbent of the conductor's posi- THEATRES Al DC + RTS. , gold”—that seemingly Maaieee baioeiee up | 
yor | 


: TISIGAL | & 
a a 93d convert of the Boston Sym- tion. Thée*programme w chord of E-flat major—Mr., | 
ignony Grohestra took place at Music No, 1 in D major, Mozart; The Unfin- Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, Nikisch showed how ever-increasing vitality of | 


; : : : acc 

‘Hall Saturday evening before an over- | ished Symphony, Schubert, and Sym The programme of the twenty-third concert, erate veh gag ead monotony and make it even 
‘fowing audience. The programme, | phony No. 3, Beethoven. given in the a net lon Saturday evening, Alberioh ree ae eee apse ide between 
. | | . : J was made up wholly of selections from t} ne daughters suffered | 
ar excerpts, | Notes. 16 ) ed | 
Le se i ce sig This evening at Chickering Hall Miss works of Richard Wagner, and was as follows: to Fane ptaverh nae vot if oat been 
Bir tais to “Rienzi,” ies Lewing will give a concert with Prelude. to ‘Act iit,, Dance of Apprentices, March of - done. The orchestra, did ite: pate ‘of the week | 
Prelude to Acc itt. | Danco of Apritomage | the assistance of Mrs. Humphrey i 6). iis Alaster-singers and Homage to Hans Sachs, from Sdmirably. What a wonderful scene itis! We | 

cas Bachs irom ‘The Mastersingers Miss Louise Rollwazen and Mr. Gardner Prelude and First Scene from ‘*Das Rheingold.” know of nothing in this vein in which Wagner 

) Hans Sachs. | i ‘ne ig an artist of Woglinde: Miss Felicia Kaschoska, has shown himself 
ng is a 1 more full 

of Nuremberg. “Das Rhei Lamson. Miss Lew ng Wellgunde: Mrs. Arthur Nikiseh of genius, It was, 

‘Prelude and nrset scene from ‘Das Rhein- - ‘ however, a by no means happy idea to end it, as 
a 


ssessed of the | Flosshilde: Miss Louise Lei 
| Mehe Rhine-d tinest musical instincts. She will also Biegtried jassing throuals tee Fire (from “Siegfried,” | if yoy an mete ineseil Bid paid winnie 
| Wogiinde appear asa composer on this occasion, | eos iil., Scene 2), Morning Dawn, and Siegfried’s the , amatically inexplicable return to 
' Weilgzunde. St : 1 and vocal With the Pralone up the Rhine (from “Gétterdiimmerung,” exultantcry, “Rheingold! Rheingold!” of 
both instrumental a Hae ogue), arranged for concert’ performance by the three Rhine-daughtergs. Think of it fora 


Flovshilve 7 ‘AD: rocal- Hans Richter, 
Albericu...----- ees assistance of the above capable Vv ; Siegfried’s Fnneral March, from “Gétterdimmerung,” 720™Ment: Alberich has run off with the Gold, | 
Biegiied Passing ists mbers will be wholly of | Act. ill., Scene 2. Sr = «the Rhine. + old, 
Cs! ariel.” Act) \ ists, whose nu ae th Briinnhilde’s dying speech ine-daughters shriek “Woe! Woe!” in 
Sr ha wih ‘and Sieg Miss Lewing’s composition, this -etaa “Gétterdimmerung,” Act ii, os “ote tana om | terrific diminished-seventh chords, and then 
ine, frou “Goel cert will prove a very attractive affair. Briinnhilde: Miss Felicia Kaschoska. _ all of a sudden and with no assignable reason, 
Pe Arranged by Hans Richter.) An attractive performance this week A memorable concert! In the “Rienzi” over- | mee into renewed raptures over the gold, just 
~ daemineruny,” Act LI., scene ~. + f Miss Fanny hichter the pianist. it which, we believe, was first made in this coun- éct 18 as senseless as the dramatic incongruity 
Brueunhildes Dying Speech Uver Siez- | 0 ' ad Hall, Wed- try by Mr. Walter Damrosch in New Y . And it would have been so e ] ' 
yuel A : “Govetiaemmerung,” | wilftake place at Bumstead fall, aioe anor in New Yorka orcheatea asy to let the 
April 26, at 4 o’clock. : rtwo ago, substituting an invertedturn =, t 4 So on with the transformation music, 
or the direct one in the first measure of the , 27%" 45 16 18 in the score, and end off majesti- 


' f{med’s EFody, aa i ft on 
Act LI., Scene 3. ‘aia K 1k nesday alternoo”, : 
a , a Kaschoska. : i aac @ Of : 
Bruenuhilde, Miss bgp Riansl aver: Miss Richter bias nee os ort clap till theme of Rienzi’s prayer, in the slow introduc. cally with the Valhalla-motive on the brass 
a full orchestra, an r. bb. J. duals. tion. About the authority for this change taking the second ending in D-flat major! 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert by the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra was devoted wholly to Wagner. The pro- 
gramme was: Overture, ‘‘Rienzi;” Prelude to Act III. 
of “The Mastersingers ;” Prelude and first scene from 
“The Rhinegold;” “Passing through the Fire,” from 
“Siegfried,” and “Morning Dawn and _ Siegfried’s 
Voyage;” Siegfried’s Funeral March, and Brun. 


hilde’s Dying Speech, from “The Twilight of the 
| Gods.”” In the Rhinegold scene, the singers were Miss 
‘Felicia Kaschoska, Mrs. A. Nickish, Miss Louise 


Leimer and Mr. H. Meyn. Brunhilde’s Lament was sung 
by Miss Kaschoska. It was along and rather monot. 
ous, not to say wearisome, programme. Again was it 
emphasized that Wagner’s music needs the scenic sur- 
roundings and the stage action for which it was writ- 
in the hearing. The 
“Rienzi” overture was given with splendid bril- 
liancy and vigor, and in its climax with im. 
mense effectiveness. It is in music of this 
operatic nature that the conductor is always at home, 
and his reading of the overture was one of his genuine 
successes of the season. Both conductor and orches. 
ira were at their very best through the concert. The 
singing in “The Rhinegold” was not always as tuneful 
4s it might have been, but it was never lacking in 
energy or clearness. The singers have little else to do 
than to shout. Style, color and expression were wholly 
out of the question. Thatis all in the orchestra, and 
if the singers make themselves heard, they do nearly 
all that is required of them. Miss Kaschoska has a 


large and admirable voice, and she sings with ease and | 


fre. Inthe Brunhilde scene she declaimed her music 


finely. We should like to hear her when she is called | 


upon to do something more than scream, for she made it 
plain that she is an artist of excellent gifts. The audi- 
ence was large and enthusiastic, but its warmest and 
most prolonged applause was called forth by the 
“Rienzi” overture. For the next and last concert of 
the season, the programme is: Symphony, No.1, in 
D-minor, Mozart; unfinished Symphony, Schubert; 
‘Eroica” Symphony, Beethoven. 
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a coat that is too tight under the arms, that sets awry, 
and is a bad fit generally, I object to his work, and re. 
fuse to accept the coat. If he should turn on me, ob- 
ject to my criticisms, and tell me to make a coat my- 
self, in order to see how much better I can succeed 
than he had done,I should still remain unconyinced 
that the garment was satisfactory; should scoff at the 
test he suggests to me, and should inform him that, al. 
though I was ‘not educated as a tailor, [am none the 
less able to tell whether my coat does or does not fit 
me properly. If my steak, or my chop, or my omelette 
is miserably cooked, I do not wish to be challenged 
by the cook, to whom I complain, to do my own 
cooking, forthe purpose of showing how perfectly 
I can perform it. I do not feel that when I 
criticize the coat or the food, that I should be called 
upon to enter into competition with the tailor or the 
cook. On similar grounds, I failto see why, when a 
critic objects to a misfit reading of Beethoven, or an 
overcooked version of Mozart, he should be asked 
ironically to show, baton, in hand, how those 
composers should be interpreted. Nor does it 
prove that the critic is not a true and a just 
critic, because he has not had practical experience asa 
conductor. Likewise, a conductor is not necessarily a 
good conductor because he is privileged to direct an or- 
chestra. It is equally true that a critic is not necessarily 
an able and educated critic for no better reason than 
the right he enjoys to express his opinions in print. 
There are degress in all things, even inthe matter of 
conductors and critics. There are efficient and there 
are inefficient of both; but no critic can be deemed in. 
eflicient merely because he cannot lead an orchestra, 
any more than aconductor must be deemed efficient 
because some people think that his experienced censors 
are in error regarding their estimate of him. In this 
matter of criticism it appears to bethe rule that favor. 
able judgments are always right and unfavorable judg. 
ments are as always wrong. The musician, be he con- 
ductor or soloist, never questions the accuracy of the 
criticism that praises him, and always questions the 
truth and the honesty of the criticism that finds fault. | 
A like order of things prevails with concert.goera. 
in general. What they like is good, because they like 
it; and all criticism thatis in conflict with their own, 
is either prejudiced or incapable. The other day a' 
music lover said to me: ‘E:)dike X’s criticisms. Six 
times out of ten they coincide with my own. He is 
rarely wrong.” “Ah!” I replied, “he is only wrong 
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| t in practice on these beautiful instruments,  eoncert repertoire Ol music drama arrears, ‘nergy or clearness. The singers have little else to do J conductors and critics. There are eflicient and there 
oy y+ T) major; prelude to act 3, dance han to shout. Style, color and expression were wholly 
anzi,’’ I major, ther ere ey al : 
be less of a task for good horn-players to get to enzi, in ' 


baton, in hand, how those 
interpreted. Nor does it 
critic is not a true and a just 
critic, because he has not had practical experience asa 
conductor. 


i ‘eas ] rs: Overture to "Ri 
‘to meet such emergencies? It would certainly ments were as follows: O% 


are inefficient of both; but no critic can be deemed ip. 
OO eves Fitch of the master singers out of the question. Thatis all in the orchestra, and | eflicient mere] 
ln ees . ! 


ari ans Sachs, from “ihe 
fee) at home on them than fora’ clarinetist to 2); jomage to Hans Sau hs, f ‘ bee 
j lity of tone aatar-singers of Nuermberg ; pier all that is required of the Miss Kase : | 
master the saxophone, and their quality masters vatetiih from “Das Rheingold” ; : jure’ ‘m. Miss Kaschoska has a 
in thé “Nibelungen” music would be very val- : Be etead passing through the fire, nom arge and admirable voice, and she sings with ease and In this | 
' > = "eh SOO a oO orn Ih ° + 4 j : 1g ; 4 . tins ; a 
uable. h | “Siegfried,” , Act os scone 2, ar che Rhine, lire In the Br unhilde scene she declaimed her music | matter of criticism it appears to hethe rule that favor. | 
The next programme 1s; Mozart, symp “apa | dawn, and Bee ee mmerunig,” prologue, inely. We should like to hear her when she is called || able judgments are always rightand unfavorable judg. | 
in D major (“Parisian’’); Schubert, bac | from ed's funeral march, from ME pene upon to do something more than scream, for she made it | ments are as always wrong. The musician, be he con- 
. 1 .* ~ 5 4 . ay a Tate » a t pruecni ‘ i ¢ +c : ° : ° . tie ‘ 
symphony in B minor, Beethoven, symp laemmerung,” acts, scene -, ALUM Pry. plain that she is an artist of excellent gifts. The audi- | ductor or soloist, never questions the accuracy of the 
‘or (“Eroica”) daemmeruns, ich over Siegfried’s body, iat | acy of the | 
No, 3, in E-flat major ( Mro‘a ‘ Bled hilde's Sy OR oe edaemmerung 7 aot ° 8, vace was large and enthusiastic, but its warmest and criticism that praises him, and always questions the | 
af ee fror yoe tterdae : ’ mos a ed an | “et: BIA, ~ eae | 
Wagner Heard at the symphony!" og oes 3. hesatra was especi ily Pies 4 Cnet sis was called forth by the : truth and the honesty of the criticism that finds fault. 
48 nn rawr iz orcuestr . ae me 4 yerture. ‘or the next and last c . 
xclusively of The work of the and last concert of 
A programme consisting © 


. 0 stra. | ~ narfOril A like order of things prevails with concert.goera 
. < “hnienZ overture, th np) bp the seasor y pr { is: r ‘ener: "hy ‘like i ; a 
selections from the works of Richard Wag: | fine ethene Language arousing tite audience n, the programme is: | in general. What they like is good, because they like 


( y because he cannot lead an orchestra, | 
if the singers make themselves heard, they do nearly | any more than aconductor must be deemed efficient | 
because some people think that his experienced censors | 
are in error regarding their estimate of him. 
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Symphony, No.1, in 
A a OME” a eneaguand D-mi . hots ; “okie aa a ae ae : ; ' 
ner was ‘played by the Symvbony orchestra | apapaty demonst ration Of 1 ets were sri hse unfinished Symphony, Schubert; | it; and all criticism thatis in conflict with their own, 
lastevening. The increased attendance at | tion; anit almost equally Bora ster-singers. srolca”’ Symphony, Beethoven. is either prejudiced or incapable. The other day a 
ing con: | giventhe scenes 1roW agigat” wepmontotgess ee sic EC mr en 30 a 6 60 aliens cae BER el 
both afternoon rehearsal and evening 4 | BOW of the excerpts from the era wc music love said to mé 5 T.like X’s criticisms. Six 
cert and the cordial applause heady}, | dramas of this composer g1ve a aye chine CYNICISMS. times out of ten they coincide with my own. He is 
- | < . qh : » rer } i » ! iv < . a . . 
showed that the pogrinne ss. wer'| faction as the scene hehe apart from rarely wrong.” “Ah! I replied, “he is only wrong 
come toSymphony concert pa ‘a -erture to | daughters and Alberic! Doe oy meaningless Bi wei i ' ’ four times out of ten; and he is wrong because it his | 
The selections consisted of the ove the stage settings, the alos», he singers ive derived much amusement from various com- } , hin tine th. en 8 | 
“Rienzi,” prelude to act IIL of the eat declamations and outcries of t a le yeeey wunications that have been made to the papers anc nt | misfortune to fail in coinciding with you.” Now it | 
‘ . | 3 < av ~ ry. ani Ce Asis. 2! ‘ ‘ ay 5 é 3 © ) S ; } ; . 4 
aes ntices, marco O1 » : ‘or little. “Lhe thankies: ee i aad ‘never occured to this excellent person that the critic | 
singers,” dance of appre achs } went 1or . fea : ward was ( WiV “ati Ulat dir. Nikisch’s resignation arg conc . e ’ " ‘, "m.- | a] . } < 
master singers and homage oe Hans © first | Upon the, four Betty about equal satis thonv eaneerx ae v: | onductor os the 5) was possibly in the right, for he was experienced in his | 
nee. Ne ED ope haingold ” selections plished hed des the stage line. ge aT eee. Sane SAR: OORMNUNNOEEOID. Sam “8 \ craft. Much more reasonable was the remark of | 
» from “Vas ems faction both Sides Ue eee omewhat over ic rule, pervaded by a spirit of bitterness against | ae potas : yt eae 
from .thé third act of “Siegfried” and the Miss Kaschoska was SOIC W . of the those ¢ siti . , : pirit of contents as | another person, who said: “I suppose that the critics | 
| ; * prologue, arranged pe d by the yocal demands OF Ke Critics Who have felt ita matter of duty to ex-} oe a ee, Me er aan’ 
*(oetterdaemmerung pro) ] rch weighte y ‘vy number, but 2°! Wrese ‘are correct; but I don’t care for that. I go to a concert | 
‘py Hans ichter: Siegfried a janers Bena syunhilde declamatory num no hard ress themselves unfavorably toward what they con- | is he nies al and i? f aim abekeeditdse oh fos ie 
m "“Goetterdaemmerung vod? pod delivery of its trying ast oe faste and 1) ‘lered censurable in the conductor’s interpretations | 1 patella % on 498 ™ — pisses 
‘pilde’s dying speech over Siegfried’s DOCy, — terized by excellent music of certain great compositions, and sta ee i If I find no pleasure in the performances, it matters 
he same opera. | telligence. Ww Nikisch’s engase Into line «w ’ zi li . “~~ Tt not to me how excellent they are, If Iam gratified, I 
nee ee resources of the orchestra, were The season and Re ae tate concert: to line with those who, through ignorance or ami- b iit wet 2 ittalen. © hes ae One A. of tade 
‘ad for the interpretatioD of this DrO- | sds with next Saturda, At es ort } ‘bility, have 1 Heved it inc ave no desire to criticize. eave refinements of judg- 
reguired for ner in; ment en will be made up OF | y, have believed it incumbent on them to admire bas | 
vamme, and the admirable man 2 | when the programme _ | 1 in D major, } Hl that the conductor loes 6 amint ment to others. I am glad Iam nota critic, for I am 
ch every demand was met was Mose viozart’s symphony No. 1 and: | | : uctor does. Oneof the most sapient 
5 to the audience, and offered O04 (Intinished Symphony, 4 


it th ar : iscomfort, le njoy What makes 
Sohubert’s yD EQiCa.’ | Ol the correspondents who have tilted against the SpRERS: MUCh areeom re , and can te ehy OAs 1 : 
: ce of the generally acce ted | Beethoven’s symphony No.5, * } tities, has suggested that the concerts shall be con. | them miserable.’’ This at least is frank; it emphasizes 
fact t has the finest symphony ae lucted by ate , lad eign FRE te oak _ | the bliss of ignorance; that bliss, which possessed, 
estra orc. i Dru . | n rotation, by way of showing how makes wisdom a folly. But ignorance has its draw- 
~ ‘The varied and highly colored harmonic h better or worse than Mr. Nikisch they could Pi : | . 
‘ ev t overture were played Wiel a, Snag td * ae backs, nevertheless, by comparison. 
fthe brillian oO l ihe baton Th > § 4 , ,f +ing - . 7 

effects 0 did spirit and expression, and the A - The inability of any of the critics to CHATTERER. 
‘weird fun The “Master-singers ‘“onpetence as crities 
impressive manner. inoly played : ‘S. 
numbers were also charming /y yed. 
Kh”. pean 6 ement of the “Sieg- 
Herr Richter’s arrange ¥ ; 

At merung”’ selections | 

and Goetterdaem' 
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It my tailor sends me home 





Stil Being san WO Bee we 
i Co of Hans Richter. — 
> Astory current that Mr. Higginson of the 
Symphony Orchestra had sent a special 
“envoy to Vienna to use his influencé in ob- 
“taining Richter’s release from the Emperor 
“has but slender foundation. No person has 
“heen delegated for this special purpose, an 
“the story no doubt arose from the fact that 
every time one of Mr. Higginson’s peragnal 
‘friends leaves the country for a season 
abroad he has, and will from this time on, 
“urge upon ali such the necessity of making 
every effort, through Gericke and Jaher, in 
a sense rivals 0 Richter to induce the 
TOY to recognize Rich 

ton. | 
ea ny advantage that might accrue 
to. n the event of Richter’s being 
finally led to come here, there is no 
doubt that the warm spot he cherishes for 
“Mx. Higginson and the orchestra would 
‘make him more than usually zealous in 
“using hisinfluence. | 
"As for anybody's being sent from here on 
‘any special mission,that is not true any fur- 
“¢her than that all Mr. Higginson’s friends, 
“and he has an especially large and valuable 
“aequaintance in Vienna, are making every 
| effort possible to bring about the result de- 
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_. More than one straw indicates that Mr. 
| Nikisch and his late patron have parted on 
“none of the best terms, and the story of the 
‘inside of the conductor’s resignation, fol- 
ioe ed by his blank refusal to go upon the 
“Western tour, may be traced more or less 
‘directly to Nikisch’s intention of squeezing 
Mr. Higginson more than the latter woul 
“stand for the ex-conductor’s services. 
“aPwe orchestra is obliged to make some 
‘considerable sacrifices on account of the ex- 
“eonductor’s sudden determination not to 
Saertake the Western trip. The members 
¥ere to start last evening for Canada on 
“their way to the West, but it has been de- 
termined to haye two rehearsals under Franz 
| Kx sisel, who will conduct on the Western 
“tour, before leaving. Accordingly two 
vies have been cancelled in Canac 
The orchestra will lay practically the 
ame. ne at alt the cities on the 
So that the sacrifices are two- 
d artistic, though as to the 
] ought better for the rep- 
ute ~ to confine itself to a 
- limi than undertake 
eparation 
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| Floersheim has not yet forgotten the dreadful flaying 
to which the 


| compositions Vv 
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Mr. Otto Floersheim will be remembered in masical | 
circles here, as a person who succeeded in having 
gome compositions, to which he appended bis name as 
composer and arranger, performed at our Symphony 
Concerts. Mr. Floersheim was formerly one of the 
editors of the Musical Courier of New York, For 
some reason or other, he ceased to occupy that position, 
and took up his permanent abode in Berlin, whence he 
writes letters to that periodical. In these letters he 
makes severe remarks about the music critics of this 
city. It is evident that he cherishes a deep-founded 
animosty towardthem. Itis not easy to blame him for 
that. It can hardly be expected thata man shall {mie, 
and lick the hand that chastises it. Mr. | 


Boston critics subjected him when they 
exposed the hollowness of his claims to be considered 
a composer; when they showed, on convincing evi. 

dence, that even the instrumentation of his alleged 

-ag not hisown. In fact, the phenomen- 
ally pachydermatous hide of the soi-disant musician, 
thick as itis, was not proof against the stings of* the 
lashings it received, and he has not yet ceased torub his 
back in order to sooth the pain of his Boston castiga- 
tion. A professional humbug, in common with a pro- 
fessional disciple of Ananias, has avery difficult road 
to travel; and even at the height of his success, his 

‘feeling of triumph must always be tempered by the’ 
constantly present fear that he may be found out; 

hence, he becomes to some extent an object of symp 

| thy. When he is found out, he will, if he be wise, retire 
from the public eye; Or, at least, refain from showing 
that he is piqued by his unmasking. To snarl at those 
who have exposed him may be avery good way of 
manifesting his resentment, but it is no evidence of the 
falsehood of the charges that have been brought against 
him. If, instead of making faces from across the At 
lantic at his Boston censors, Mr. Floersheim were to 
give them convincing testimony that he is the composer 
he pretends to be; that he is under no necessity to call 
on other musicians to arrange for the orchestra, what 
still other musicians have written or licked into shape 
for him, he would go far toward removing the doubts 
that exist here regarding his musical capacity, and | 
would deala far heavier blow at his detractors tan 
he is likely to give by misrepresenting them. In bis 
latest communication from Berlin he accuses the Bos: 
ton critics of driving Mr. Gericke away. NOW: it | 
thoroughly well known that Mm Gericke went away | 
because of ill-health caused by nervous prostration.| 
He needed rest, and if he could have made an arrange 
ment to return after the lapse of a year, he would have | 
done so. The music critics of this city made it impos: 
sible for any more of Mr. Floersheim’s alleged cope 
sitions to be performed here, put they had nothing 
whatever te do with Mr. Gericke’s departure “ rack 
close of his five years’ contract. Mr. Floershel® pes! 
charges that Mr. Nikisch has been driven from sr ) 
by these same critics; whereas, the truth is, that . ie 
N. could have made another engagement for five yea! | 
| he would have remained, willingly. On his own Oa 

ment, he was never troubled by the censures ol a. 

eritics here, because he never read them; and eR 
itis but natural that Mr. Fioersheim should be wens 
grateful that music, to which he appended lus ny be 
composer, Was performed by Mr. Nikisch, that ™ pe 
reason for persistently reiterating falachoodss «ch 
placing 4 higher value on the talents of Mr. Nik?! 

than they are worth. 
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| Ie is said, and by those high in authority, 
Isai" ee the curiosity of the public is im. 
ea tee hae aie Ry Ae Me 
{New the Boston Symphony Orchestra is no 
Me Baers ofeleemosynary relief.. 
4 , the A true that one man had the cour a 
Will He R Ww i | Me anal nancial resources to tound the inst oa 
| | ss . ngartner, Mottl ) ; “OL 
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At present these eee. 
concerts ar ted tn 

ene part by the people who hid aren - a 
' gs bar bay +3 yearly auction sale, agerly for 
ators in tickets have Oe as 
worthy desire to put music on shown, & pr | 
overs of music who cannot snare the : 


| for a seat ar 
Notes and Gossin C : vee are nevertheless admitted to : 
onc ; Hall | : 

Dp erning Three i They are allowed a certain amount 


., Ing room,and th 
Celebrities, » platform steps. © softer sex is given th 


Surely is public curi ayy sy 
revolves about a pubiin thine eet when it 


f this orchestr 
stra were re ae i 
purpose of enlivening Albee solely tor the) 


house—and such concerts were tion ip @ private 


| i son in certain parlors in N given this sea-., 
Mr, Richter must obby his Emperor. Peietelie mice the coca New York—then public, 


Sell Mae as Aabeva: tha caport thit “Richbks of hlene. egarded with reason as out 


\s a painfully laz w 

' yman, with no interest what- . =e | 

ever in w at- » Now that arriv Mr. Ri ahi 
in what is going on in the musical world.” 5 likely inher’ nannee bn "mentioned: aaa hp 


It is possible, howe 
’ ver, that he dread are rumors of 0. d_ there; 
travel to which the léader of the Boston Sym. BOvepted. naam relused oF 


ohouy Orchestra is subjected by hi 
| : his contr es . 
Even Mr, y act. The name of Snorer 2 
Mad pe pce poy a@young and presumably , been urged on the mes ees te instance, has 
visit to ChiGaiie and. thee it ny of another ‘ 40d whois Weingartner? — a aye 
. ’ refore, does not fs 

"OF leave his employer in the lurch. mi i 
aéaiea tae Mr. Nikisch is pricked by keen | 
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or Another? 


The question, “ Who will b | 
9 qu : ® the successo 
Mr. Nikisch?” seems to be still minarereieds: " 


ik 


Hamburg. 
Weingartner 
servatory. H 


university. In 1882 he met Lick whe beckinied 


warily interested in him, H 

a ‘ 3) 3n- 
ieee with the ** Mozart prize,” and sien atte 
whieh wags arse” twoduced’ — Mage 2, 
ya roducec arch _—20,, 
— at Weimar, under Lassen’s dienes 


In 1884 Wein ; 

gartner | 
_ orchestral conductor in Kocnibeee or i 
(aera) cele’ of an oneee. oa finished’ the} 
an opera, “M D sauuarie 
hae oi under his direction at Manion ME At 
Tents ane wee Conduotog ss the Hambure enue) 
| ‘ > In 9 he pal 
_, Mannheim; he was at the Prankione Oe , 
' House from June until September 189 ae 
i eet he was called to the opera house at Ber- 
‘lin and began there May 22. The verfo 

/ ances, under his direcvion, of “Lohengrn 
A > EM ec ohare .“ Barber of Seville,” “Carmen,” “Dor rin, 
pe RN ef. Sg venni,” “Figaro” and * Fidelio’? were hight , 
rasta’ . aa Tacs ok thea | praised, and as conductor at the Symphony co J 
| be he won distinction by his reading o that 
! antastic Symphony by Berlioz, M f 4 
“ minor symphon aB Zz, Mozarts G& 
y and Beethoven’s seventh sym- 


phony. 


But his popularity wa d coved’ 
at least for a time, by h Send only Coe 
: , by his ct 
| after the tailure of his Paresh gly | 
produced at Berlin, Nov. 15. 1892 — 
criticisms were severe. The opera was 


Genesius,”’ 


ah its ‘Wha rawn after the secon ; 
Se etre wantcanrenn, ____| Weingnriner the almost empty howe.” Ms. 
‘atheriand; and he cannot maaeee toles eingartner then appeared in print with . 
of Otism'. checked endure the thought | letter “To whom it may concern.” In it a 
“sy editeaal by a mere commercial called the public of Berlin frivolous ard unable. 
chef a a 4 to judge of h lous and unabl 
bak TRANG a | Wein such an earnest work as” situs,’ 
* nie artner in his letter said that at. the 
repetition of his opera “an empty house yawn: 
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string orchestra. 


-* *, 
has been named as the possible 
_ Helix M oo M Ni Fiset and it is now stated. 
tbat he has received ad detinite off offer, 
a Pd 
ovs fame as a conductor of opera, 
__Mottl enjoys fam on the subject of Wagner he 
is known throughout Europe. 


Pha 


But he is not considered a great or dis- 
tinguished leader of symphony concerts, 


Pia 


earance in Berlin as 4 temporary con. | 
Pst Mr the Philharmonic | ‘concert was a dis- . 

acknowledged failure. | 
une nln the sixth subscription concert 
the ninth ot last January, and such was hia $6 
ception by public and press that he was reiuc- 
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88 3 he ers at Cha eur 2 a 


LOZE-HENGRIN AT THE OPERA. 
‘ture by Blass in the Pilori, Sept. 27,1891. 


4 si -% whereupon the Boersen Courier re- 


*° tner was in luck, for it the 
mse had been. re filled, a full house would 
yawned at “ate ” Tt was ramored that 
Draudartner asked Gount Hochberg to relieve 
a his contract as conductor . The position 
con eno at the Frankfort Opera Ouse 
ered to him, butafter a vacation trip 9 

2 ghana appeared in Berlin, clothed an 


anne in his right mind, 
th mf mreny vontlicting rumors now concerning 


v lans. A new orchestral society 

At xr Coe to have tempted him. W ein- 

: rt v ten! has a three-year contract with the Ber- 
Jin House, and the Intendant made him 
Jatel perflattering of frer for a iife-long engage- 
2 ve "+ was generally understood that Wein- 
| gar Y ner: accepted this last offer, but pee Otto 
Wioersheim, in a letter (Avril 4) irom Berlin Bo 
th " Musical Courier, makes the following state- 


‘Tod raph, to the great consterna- 
tic i path tod brings the news that Wein- 
| “4 the Munich Royal Overa 
is the intendant, 

EE vee his Beau 

e ecome @ suc- 

, arse as ne is 1 Hermann Leyi, who 
.. tb , time will probably retire from active 
‘service. Whether or not this ofticially published 
t a tells the truth 1 cannot at this mo- 


a arity, but I hardly doubt its authentic- 


heim writes as follows concerning 
mS ony of Weingartner’s appearance 


‘ : rn that Col. Hi¢einson has 
ped, be erica much soucht after gfe fen 
‘man, + and that very tempting financial offers 
i " : been made him if he wants to be the jm- 
i Arthur Nikisch, Esa. 
iis uld be as_ little question 
: gs.0t the Glasgow engage- 
‘ sa ‘as W js still bound for three 
ong 1 Opera House. 
= the | 


S IN 1891. 
THE NEW SIEGE OF PARI 
(An unpublished sketch by Moloch.) 


h concert; he con- 
tant 4d, howeve ay phe rid: not redeem him- 


»b @ 
one et “4d eeparts of that performance ar 
worthy of belie 
It 4 noe vo 
much to ado 
ago that over 
se Hee I that he only found r € 
mis a 1 to marry, however, and Dec. ou 
1891, he wedded Henriette Stans he 
era singer. ‘The wedding whee y A 
a ans Richter an : 
Reichmann ; Siegiried Wagner is sa : 
re- 
| begn present, at the time A en Sots 
break his ih en- | ment from Me Vicor be aga pound Mottl re- 
eceussion. 
—— turned to Varisruhe. + eatholic taste; and 
ft this: that | Mottl is atleast a man 0° Oris. opera house 
his’ popularity in || he has offered the hospital ty Berlioz al 4 Cha- 
Yetn 1 ‘50. eats tye ne ublic ye large is con- to such French composers 4s 


d, althouch there are excellent musicians || brier. | — 


ne There was & repor 


vi no doubt, 


member of the Conservator 


extensively in 


had | 
ible that his physica! condition | 


had affected his | 
bet by asojourn | 


ausic in ~ 7 
poke 4 mr at 


th be’ Deen ser ou ial . ana Fi abe 
a 1ret pa t. Sorde 
charles 28, 1 % a 
servatory in 1850 ‘and Patten the violia under 
Girard. In 185 -B first prize for 
violin playing. sta ed composition with 
Tolbecque, 6 and Chauvet. “He then 
taught, and he foahaed a string quartette. A. 
orchestra, he 
became its second conductor. avinge traveled 
Germany and England, Lam- 
oureux became acquainted with choral works 
of great proportions, and in 1873, unaided, and 
at hisown expense, he founded a society called 
the ‘Harmonie Sacrée.” Under his direction 
“'Phe Messiah” was given for the first time in 
France, Dee. 19, 1873. Other works given 
were Bach’s Passion according to Matthew; 
Handel’s. “Judas Maccabeus ;” Gounod’s 
“Gallia” and Massenet’s *'.Kve,” 

Here Lamoureux first showed the qualities that | 
distinguisned his ieadership: “Scrupulously | 
careful in detail; patient in the preparation; | 
knowledge and musical feeling combined, and § 
to a rare degree; precision aud authority joined 
to enthusiasm ; coutrol over men and the ability 
to communicate personal emotion to others. 

In 1875 Lamoureux was conductor ofthe great 


| Festival at Rouen in honor of Boiedieu, In 1876 
'Carvalno made him conductor at the Opera 


Comique. in 1877 he succeeded Deldevez as 
first conductor at the Paris Opera. He resigned 
this position Dec 21, 1879, on account of a dis- 


| pute with Vaucorbeil, the director, concerning 
the tempo of a movement in ** Dou Giovanni,” 


He founded, Oct 23, 1881, thetNouveaux Con- 
certs, Which under his leadership are a musical 
teature not only of Paris. but of Europe. He 
was the first to introduce Brahms’s sextets into 
France. At the head of the Wagnerian move- 
ment in France he gave the first performance of 

_wohengrin ” in France May 38, 1887. «at the 
Eden ‘theatre. He also was conductor at the 
performonce of “Lohengrin” 
1891, at the Paris Opera, 

ihe programmes of the concerts given by 
Lamoureux this season included works bv 

jrahms, Wagner, Bruch, Dvorak, Grieg, Tschai- 
kowsky, Schumann, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 


Sent d’ Indy, Chabrier, Charpentier and Chevil- 
arc 


It is true that the names of Boelman and Che- 
villard are unknown outside of France. 

It is also true that Lamoureux passed over the 
compositions of Humperdink, Riemeuschneider 
and ?. Scharwenka. 


WHY NIKISCH GOES. 


The Director Himself Tells One Story 
and Rumor Tells Another. 
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in September, , 


went 5 ~. < ay ied ¥, Mikis 
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aye " poy v Wwe oe mit Pd iy bad edi yl a: ae ct ma if y an Ca all fi rT 6 it 2% n. 
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lately “A. 3) Hur rar 


itis this ae octet tis said, he © 
Donte ubsequently, oh the arrangements ; 
for the Westare trip Lit éing made, he re- 
quested extra renumeration. It was retused 
him, and this, rumor ‘sas it, is why the director 


of the Symphony Orchestra will not accompany — 
it to Chicago, 


A Journal reporter interviewed Mr. Nikisch 
yesterday afternoon, and the director said: 


*'The only reason why 1 am not going rood 
with the orchestra is that my health is not goed. 
am completely exhausted. Thatis really 
reason. I intend to go abroad in a week 
two. | will go first to Buda Pesth, and than ; 
tuke atest at some place in the mountains.” 1. 


— 


FRANZ KNEISEL. 


| A Worthy Successor to Coedanter Nikisch-~ 
Ambitious, Able and a Boston Favorite. 


Franz Kneisel as Nikisch’s suceessor, 
That is what musical Boston is talking 
about today. The Chicago trip was, to some 
extent at least, a test, and he has been suc- 
cessful. 

He has shown ability to direct, and that 
was all that was needed, as his qualifications 
in allother ways are well known. He is a’ 
thorough musician, young, ambitious and 
painstaking iris work, 

One by one the foreign conductors of note 
have been considered and, for one reason or 
another, have been given up. Now Mr. 
Higginson begins to look around at home, — 
and the first man his eyes light upon is the | 
ambitious and able young first violinist of 
the orchestra. 

Prof. Louis C. Elson said yesterday. Te 
garding the appointment of Mr, Kneisel: 

“While Mr. Kneise! may not sail on the. 


same level with the great European conduc- 


Weber, Liszt, Rubinstein, Ewstafiew, Berlioz, ; 
| Massenet, Bizet. Saint-Saens, Boelmann. Vin- 


tors like Richter, he is nevertheless a safe 


; man for the position and would at least 


keep the orchestra from deteriorating. If 


' the suitable man in Europe cannot be ob- 


tained, Mr. Kneiselis the person here to 
look to. 


“Asitis, the great conductors abroad are 


few in number and some of them are .not 


It has been currently reported that the resig- . 
nation of Director Nikisch of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra was a hasty act, and that - 


he re i 
pents having accepted the offer of the | different ideas of music has given him a 


Opera House in Buda Pesth. 
told: 

When Mr. Nikisch received the offer from 
Buda Pesth he went to sea Mr. Hizginson, the 
patron of the symphony concerts. He told him 
of the offer, and said that if a five years’ con- 
tract were given him he wou!d remain here. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that Mr, 
Nikisch is said to get a salary’ of 
$9000 a season here, while the 
Pesth position is worth about $4500, 
fhe low cost of living, however, and * 
the many professional advantages easily con- 
sume the difference. Mr. Higginson said that 


The story is thus 


Buda, | 


available. 

‘Mr, Knetsel has had more experience in 
leading the Symphony Orchestra than 
people usually give him credit for, Under 
Mr. Gericke he very frequently had it in 
neighboring towns, and now has more 

lh goog for the task than Mr. Henschel 

1ad when he took charge of ‘it. 

‘Mr. Kneisel would be a very conservative 
conductor. His study has been largely in 
the classical vein, but his half a dozen sea- 
sons’ experience with two conductors of 


varied knowledge. 

“But his programmes would probably be 
after the Gericke pattern. 

“T think that Mr. Kneisel would be a care. 
ful drill-master. His solo work on the, violin’ 

may be taken as a type of what his orches- 
tral work would be; that is, without a flaw 
or a blemish, but, on the whole, not more 
exciting than thatof Mr. Gericke. Under 
Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Loeffler could readily be- 


_ come the concert master of the orchestra. «— 


| 
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vt Hane Richter thathe |” 


This Country. , 


lovers of music. It seems 
refusal, however, and there seems to be 
nothing for the management to do but 
choose somebody else. | 
A keen-witted Massachusetts editor 
remarked the other day that it seemed | 
a pity if a conductor could not be foun | 
athome. it is stated this Mave Been Most Enjoyable 
the position has been offered to Felix |, |. piiyici ies’ Maytals 
Weingartner, the leading opera and con: |. Yo obtain an interview with a busy man 
cert conductor of Berlin. ‘The Ric hter like Arthur Nikisch, and to do this in the 
incident, however, indicates that an- last week of the famous capelmeister's 
other disappointment may result, for presence in Boston, demznded no small 
Berlin may be as selfisi: as Vienna. | amount of strategy; yeb a HERALD mau 
The suggestion that we look at home is | proved equal to the occasion, and was re 
; | warded for his persistence with a delight- 
| 
| 


ee ere ee eee 


His Opinions About Boston's Musical | 
Tastes—American evelopment in 

| 

the Arts—Independent Judgment a | 


National 


therefore a sensible one. | std ithe Rosametiee 

Looking at home ig equivalent to louk- ful conversation, 1n the course of which 

That man is Kranz Mr. Nikisch talked freoly of his musical 
< on ° - ‘ ‘ 

‘ tl experiences in the United states. 

16 this country, nearly four 

acquired remarkable 


ing at one man. 
Kneisel, already a member of 
orchestra and its concert-master. Every 
atiendant at the Symphony concerts |S 
acquainted with his extraordinary at- 
'tainments as a musician. The Kneisel 
Quartet is a splendid evidence of his 
genius in the field of chamber music. 
‘Those who have seen him act a8 a sub- 
stitute conductor at the Sympbony are | 
joud in their praise of his work. It is | 
stated that the playing of the orchestra | 
under his baton instantly recal edits per- 
formances when directed by Gericke. 
We believe the suggestion of Kneisel’s 
name will be sufficienf to secure its ad- 
vocacy by many cu tured musicians. 
Boston has produced many great artists, 
why should she not be the field of a 
great musical conductor’s initial tri- 


umphs? - 
MUSICAL MATTERS. 4 2 


ite 4 ul “~ 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch’s Abrupt Resigna- 
tion--The Oper. 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch will appear as con- 
‘ductor of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
for the last time tomorrow evening, al- 
though the season covered by his contract 


| 
| 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, 


-—_-— --- 


: ‘ “ 4 AT Sita f } 4 
90. It was understood that Mr. Nikisch | gjonal interjection of a Gorman 


would accompany the orchestra on | | 
western tour beginning next Monday, and | ate hen eet in. to sf eh oS 

, | | . | gency in What Is iu Vy 
he had made the programmes tobe given § janguage. To say that th 


in the different cities. =e. quite offhand, with no fore-K 
_ By the terms of his contract Mr. Nikisch the questions that were to b 
had the richt, under certain conditions, to || only doing justice to the conductor. 
terminate bis engagement at any time, |” Mr. Nikisch, having been caught 
Within a few days he gave notice that he 1 Hallin a pause betwee 
would not make the western tour. giving || Jed to speak of his musi 
as his reason fear of sickness. He made _a }j thiscountry, aid to compare them w! 
proposition, however, that under certain recollections of Europe. i) 
conditio 1s he would fi: ish the _ season. posed,” said he, “that the E 
_ These conditions were inadmissable and || through familiarity with concerts 0 
wk oO declined. | kinds for more t 
 Itis propane that the remaining concerts |. higher critical fac 
will conductea by Concertmaster Americans, however symD 
-Kneisel. | it idea isnot atal) bor 
servations in musical countries 


ulty than 1S possib 


same musical i 


Trait—Mis Acquaintances | 


| need exist ici 
s which must be pupphied. Of 


. passer le teinps. You can’t get people to sit , 
in the swim.’ It requires not only an 


'ences behave during a concert shows 


with Mr. Higginson does not end until Ma Nee ae eeeT eee rye onl 
‘ de | fluency in the use ol Enclish, and bis occa 

word when 
its | he wishes to be unusually precise serves 
at his prot 
iolly foreis! 
e interview wae 
sowledge of 
e put to hin. 


at Music 
was first 


It is usually sup 
wropean public, 


han a century, possess 


athetic. But this 


ne out by my own ° de 


like Ger- | Mhive capacity of Europeans, and 


\ 
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, cts es ak. Ei pile bis wept sh > a fiicull ; com IC Y | “ar ge 18 ; yee} A 
but if I were to be asked to bead i pt pid pa aie! namicnt en eit 
SKE award th a phase of the subject : 
far sonuine power of agprectation he palin | he has always been, deeply interested, he 
withstanding the arawba k ésitate—not- | he, “that compositions Rian, able,” said: 
have referred—to share it oq to which I } easy to grasp, b ew HEh ate Dot vary 
it equally with the | grasp, by reason of their 
people of this country apd of E the | ity, were always appreciated complex- 
sometimes said that the E urope. Itis | here than on the other sid ‘chad ns 
sometimes said that the European cities | have observe: thi eof the water, I 
mn ncer vided . 6:l this especiall 
og cities of like size in the United Stases politions at oon or cepa "They are com: 
; f complex character, : 
| This Again Is an Error. tht an “especial point to yey mace 
Take the case of Vienna, which, with its | that hye ene pe moRe: Clearnens, a 
suhinbte tea olty oiler ich, s | t it might be éasy to unders 
‘ity of over a million and them. They were quick] rstani 
half of inhabi ® | lowed w ere quickly grasped and fol- 
abitants. Well, that important comes with delight by your American audi 
centre has only eight sy neces. A few years ago, while a 
Revita naine.id br symphony concerts | i» Europe, [ met Brahms and told him what 
SIX ight choral concerts in tt an immense success wi , Whe 
course of a year. That is >rts In the | first sympt , ss with the public his 
deed, when you compare 1 very small, in- | 2'8¢ symphony had had jn Boston., He w 
+ - oare 16 With Bost quite surprised to hear it— mY 
A Pa lea though ithas only 600,000 In as surprised—and SME vn peti 
ants, is able to support annually not what vou tell me as marvellous tes loot 


only48 symphony concerts, but many.miscel- 
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in Americ: iti ik ; AS, 3 
ican cities like Boston, a musical friends, and where J have Jived so many 


course there are rj Ot 
people who wil! tell youthat 1 thegae et lty rth O 5 OCS. he added, 
1€ pe © Was not very zood.,’ 


want to be in the fashion— e e 
ashion—because th 
cerhid ain hare Mr. fo.an Se t 4 “which contirms me in the high estimate t 


Mrs. So-and-Soare ji 
ETS. MO-ANG-5O0 are IN the habit of ; A“ place upon musical tas : 
ing. But this is a very superficial explana.  Wbich Boston judges fordeaeee ia ‘musical’ 


ee the bit concert audiences. That the | tists 
evident, and [ tell you ey R00 hear is self- «few 
So “Pody OLS 1 as a musici | a European reputati ry 
is hochtid’splay. Tots the citssical music gen echoed and advattlied tn the swoms 
5 Rept pgs! eS ey Phi astm iterialin | /2#V/82 manner, yet when 

world which anybody would chose niet they had no success at all, they got here 
it through mere) The Boston Peopl 
y that they ma ye ople 
some local leader of fashion and pay otoow ant ons out that they were not what 

: i 1iey had been announced to b 
1 t e That 


educated ‘ear, but ti 
attention ° ¢ e most susta) showed critical tas 
attention ; . , Sustained ad critical taste and ; 
and the way these audi- portent Judgment In Bias tion te rin aie 
that they are following tl oston people, and Americans generally, 
critical intelligence ¥ the music with have noticed in my tour throu the 
may indeed and sympatiy. A few Country, are remarkably wide i Zt the 
pacity to storetinta hae Le desire or ca. | Sical_ tastes, . ein theirmu- | — 
1at i ° idle ye > Tea 
them, but these are in such maeatl ca OFS nusic of Wi Might Spplatd the AGEN 
ity, a8 compared with the er ae 1 minor- | Music of Wagner and Laszt %. 
count, Ti that they may © left out of 8 BF Movant just as heartily t he compete 
unt, The very ea of ac- | of Mozart, Ha ea ssiacis te See l 
pi: tloketmenhon me ean of the peopleto | hoven. I no Sconueas and Beet- 
they will wait for hours ne way in which j the United States that my journeys ie 
Ss,1f need be, forthe ; centres of population mmlees gente 
musio, 


} priv ilege of pur . j j —1sg j S 
, 9 « 18 


may be SO called, les at ‘hen people, atter being absorbed in b i 
Ss I \\ : / t us sa 


the bottom of t . 
musical soda ib an po tothesegreat | ness cares all the day, ro ratiie , 
It is said again,” said M Niki: oe evening toa concert, the e ier late in the 
the Americans. ‘brouch r. Nikisch, “‘that | tense music of Wagner sti ir ges ng and in- 
t their musical | the older classical music needs & pecan 
, ty. con- 


] e 


Atlantic, and that 

; /* a largve 1c . 2 

concert goers are in fact m proportion of | At the same Se § 

eigners. I dispute 9S, ah pect loving for- | Cities which hike: eee ae towns and 

istrue that native America positions. 1t | capable of the greatest enth welt Ae Glee 

good many things ove ericans brougKt a| the performances of the cl aoa ae po Des 
) r with them whens cannot Isay | that there wan Caged on 

r 


| -. in e th N j y { 


not bring a m 
then been de usical taste, which had ari : , 
velo not | IN various parts o 

© thes Mics 5 agar ae great places there was : little: lev Radian 
except those of Vienna and yan ren 0 pga aly Ose. of altogether my 
more than from 16 t zig, are not | ing the last four years 1: gratifying. Dur- 

than 020 years old. | 16 last four years 1 and M 
the Vienna co s old. Even} have met a great n rs. Nikisch 
simi tiew ate rection the oldest of the and very kind —bna} Miligteney ah voy. pe pete 
number, bas this year celebrated jes coth | 00K pack, with the greatest pleasnie upon, 
evelopment weg No s whilein America. Mrs, Ni- 


|| In Europe isa v 
: $a very recent affair, and peo- kisch herself never supposed thatinsoshort | 


ple who emigrat 
ed to this a time she coul: 
boomiits: or 6O years ago sonia nck he oe friendly-eplationsiipe. with ai iyi ecg 
it with them any of the uated! ing people. Our rperiotions hiephascaed 


|| culture an ; 
| d capacity which they have since to us that Americans are a most hospitable 


displayed. W 
ica, in musical ore, treat Amer- ® were treated everywhere w | 
munity whieh has educated itsclfin wlargo | enh WIG peotiveted us.. Oane iearti | 
independent! mesin ple at h : | PA thet | 
Here Mr. Nik; y of Europe.”’ ome, the Austrians and Hunga 

Ritch as Sake Sto oho ro-| Praag rong hosbitaule and. Kind Feared, 

meri- ime Inn wf 

| } Many, where the manners of the penne 


years; yet there were not more that ascore ~ 


ana- ' | 
matters. Some time ago a company of ar- | 
singers came over here with quite | | 


year the same sy | 
laneous concer Th in Vi symphony was playe | 
certs beside. This shows that. | 24,¥Je™na. where I have so many beri it 


I have seenthe same audi- | | | 


| } 
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hearty, entau j whom 
general a 

d, but in the caun- 
tries lL know 1! seem to care much 
ier scientific. education m_ wormene 
The German, Austrian and Hungarian 
women are much better housekeepers. 
ey | The Am rican women, aS # rule, do not 
©. possess this capacity, and Americans do 
Mr. | not seem to Care for it in their women. 
Butin Germany, and Austria education is 
largely directed to giving women a Ca- 
pacity for housekeeping, 80 that la; married 
man need ne home and fin! his 
nable at a pinch 

Under that system 
derfully well cared 
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ntries they 

r else it 

,a perfect house- 
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f they - 
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no time for any- 
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e news of the attempt 
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7 es ae | a rent leade audience stood and cheered 


Boston's Symphony Must 


Wait a Few Years Yet. 


En . - 7 ’ 
thusiastic Austrians Won't lear of all combined, yield him a yearly income o 


Leader’s Departure. 


thusiasm. Th 
flowers. ey piled the stage high wit 
te is forced to remain, and Vi | 
) Syrns out to greet him. " Nevertun ain 
Nsenie has been hard uponhim. He hesin 
: arge the music of the Emperor’s ch . 1 
a4 gy the Philharmonic society’s po 
Res a. and the direction of the arches ra of 
J mperial Opera. These exacting Aid Pb. 
less than six months’ di i 5 
sone Chan . irection of the Boston ’ 
im.” y concerts alone would bring to 
t may surprise many to le 
\the Imperial Austrian Onane ahie ence 


Disappoi ) 
: ppointed, as He Wants to Make ™42 only receives $2000 a year, though of 


America His Home of Adoption. 


A despatch from Vienna, giving the rea-| 


course his other labors at leas 

§ ast 

pacome: Richter gives eit plows 
endon and elsewhere, but these mak 
| SoG DEBT y a demand upon him when adde 
* is regular labors. " 

But the fact is that Richter’s ambition is 


sons why Herr Ricl 
iter cannot Ww ce the cond 
: ot come to Bos- to abandon all 
l ork excep cting 
ton as conductor of the Symphony orches- of a grand symphony orohestye In this is 
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forte lies, and the B i 
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fforts tra would unquestionably become the finest 
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induce Herr Richter to permanently leave 
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g other invitati 
had a standing offer from the ane 28 Hea: to live in America and become an A 
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‘inally, Herr Ric] i 
Q chter yielde 
ugorenn held out to him, oars tas 
ne soe Be way clear to the acceptance of 
| onenvan tio engagement. but when the 
pare t pis desire to go to Boston sakoa 
fl Mb hig last week, there was great 
‘e ernawen among the Austrian publiv 
tad Bs ela + ies were intensely annoyed, 
ee ee s peod reason to believe that 
jections to ‘Herr | Hicker anne chile: ta Rea 
ure from his post er’s proposed depart- 
alousy, both f 
bs professional 
pitta A operative to wind Agee 
ter tee tens n the one hand were those 
Mal 4 ay onal reasons, resented the de 
Poste yly.. 4p everywhere heaped upon th ; 
vioeare.: rohegiral conductor of the fiona” 
Sera as ere not averse to employi 
§ to prevent him from scauiring 


| fortune and further fame. | 
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ave Vienna this spring. the forces of per 
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al jealousy and national pride comhined | 


to di hi ; 
,* as ty his design and to. turn him 
the directors of the ‘torperie WAS Ces SEom 
‘duce them to insist Agel cent rere 19,10 
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bts 6 contract, which still has four years to 


The matte 
vi tr was the topic 
enna, and was Hecusaed ota fy 


eagerness of iti 
z , 
: political crisis. Richter’s 


i0use 
was besieged by journalists, but to 


none 
i of them would he grant an audience. 


S refusals were d 
: ue noto 
OWnD natural shyness, but ar te 8 wipe 


| tha 
the feared Jest an utterance on his part 


w a 
ould prejudice the directors of the Opera 


intensi 
Emveror public feeling and offend the - 
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he present complications irritate him 


utely on the letter ° ; 
@F -Music Hall the monvupoly, the owners are nons 


will be in the prime of his strength. 


MUSIC HALL AWAITS A PURCHASER, 


eee 


Colonel Higginson Thinks 
| Stockholders Will Not 
Reasonable Offer. 


that the 
Refuse any 


wis Pum $0) 93 
Music Hall may practically be considered 
on the market, and it is said by the owners ‘hat 
any ceasonable offer is not likely to be reject d 
Due hallis not all that. it should be in cms ! 
respects, but ifs central location and retirem ae 
hy 2 ered ap ties Pap are features eektiy 

: avor, Should the proposed cross-t ; 
street from north to south be h it 
wowd carry Music Hall aed Geiretan a “" 

-with such a possible fate pending the pom 

are not anxious to continre much lon ve 
a piece of property which they sidibet: te 
not a paying i‘:vestment. Even with tl ; 
prospect of increased business for the densa 
der of this season and perhaps next, owin ‘ 

the burning of Tremont Temple, which inate 


the less anxious to dispose of their interests in 
the property. jolonel Henry lL. Higginson 
who represents the owners, said today that 
although he had not broached the subject of 
sale tothe other stockholders directly, yet he 
did not doubt that a fair ofier would be ac- 
cepted. Thesubject of a site for another hall 
should the old one be sold, has always been a 
Per ak one, and Colonel Higginson says — 
; — ode pedver a solution of the problem _ 
atone ds ® was when it was first pro- 
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There Has Geen a 

peri 

the great conductor ta 

am filled with the deepest regret at my inabil- 
ity to accept the leadership of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, but I see no way out of the 


‘atron of the Boston symphony Orchestra | difficulty. I must stay in Vienna four years 
“and the ex-conductor of the same during the || lonwer, as the emperor himself bas said that I 
tact few moments which they officially spent | shall not be released. Icannot go to Boston as 
‘together are plentiful. The latest ran thus: one who broke his contract.” The correspond- 
In the contract which Mr. Nikisch signed ent has learned what was known by several 
four years azo was a clause which read that 4! persons here and what should been taken for 

granted by any intelligent man living in 


! gum of money (the exact amount was ragicrgaonry 
rage ‘e¢ } : 
tated) should be forfeised if he shove Vienna and knowing aught of the dis- 


Z) 

hreak. it, Le, if he should terminate his | Eigen 

he ob sie tit unexrectedly. According to the cipline that pervades every institution in 

( hief narrators of this story, Mr. Higginson con- which the Austrian Government has a 

‘gidered the undue haste and short notice of | hand, that the Boston contract had a clause 

“Mr, Nikisch equivalent toa breach of contract, | stipulating tha 

and gave notlee of @ desire ” pogesve pre oon Richter obtained his release from the Vienna 

fet . went turtner. @ salt ; 4 

eee: she sum ae not paid {reely he woul engagement. More grievous, however, than 
the discomfiture of the enterprising journalist, 
is the hard fact that Mr. Richter cannot come 


sue the director for $5000. . 
_ The peculiar interest about this report- ‘which 

tous. The symphony concerts will go on, just 
the same, and the public may feel unbounded 


Cor sidering the prove: 

‘Henry L. Higginson auc t 
‘tions of Mr, Arthur 
x ant, stories touchin 
‘actions and general 
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a truthful mist about itis that it énables 
le all discussion. A reporter re- 
y to Mr. Nikisch Monday 
de this state- 
‘here | 
u the con- | 


ou The provisions of contract 
6 the right to terminate, my engage- 
‘atany time, but on a condition that | 
acertain sum. I never have nor 

ak a contract.” 

spoke oO 

Mr. ginson 

Mr. Nikisch took 

f paper, on which was nea 

an acknowledgment of the 
0, and also of the nonorable ter- 
t according to the 


‘mination of the engagemen 
t December, 1883. it was signed by | 


contidence that an e fticl 
the band. But it would have been @ great sat- 


'jsfaction and a powerful impetus as well to 
have Hans Richter in command of the Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 


eontract 0 : 

‘Henry L. Higginson. and bore the date of April | 

oo : | 
remarked the 


“That settles it, does it not ?” 


wt sum last Saturday, as you See, 
and did it to save my health and my life, That 


( il. d 
; | 


Orchestra 


ow That Nikisch is to Go Back 
| to Europe? 


et 
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"Mr. Nikisch has exhibited to a reporter & type- — 
Written acknowledgment of the receipt from | 
him by Coionel Henry L. Higginson of $5000, 
and also of the honorable termination of the 
engagement according to the contract of De- 
cember, 1888. It was signed by Henry L. His- 
ginson, and bore the date of April 30. “That A 
getties it, does it not?” remarked the conductor 
to the reporter. “I paid that sum last Saturday, 
‘as you see, and did it to save my health and my 
life. That is all.” Mr. Nikisch also remarked: 
“7 have broken no contract. There was no such 
thing as a sum forfeit in the contract. ‘The pro- 
visions ofthe contract gave me the right to 
terminate my engagement at any time, but on 
» condition that 1 should pay 4 certain sam. 
‘Tnever have nor never will break a contract.” 
‘Whatever it may be called, this sacrifice of 
@5000 is tobe added to the loss of $1000 in 
salary that would have accrued in the remain- | 
4ng three weeks of the orchestra’s season, a0 
‘the $2000 benus that Colonel. Higginson has 
alwa ‘given his conductors at the close of each 


par’s work. ; 


Other Musical Matters of In- 
terest. 


Now that Mr. Nikisch’s departure |S 
assured, there is an impatient desire on 
the part of the musical public to know 

| who will succeed to the position of con 
' auctor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. There is no means, howevel. of 
satisfying this desire, for, if there is @ 
man in the w 
counsel, that man is Mr. Henry 
ginson. | 

I often wonder if the musical pub | 

really appreciates the privileges it eu- 
joys nowadays, and correspondine!) 
realizes that this enjoyment arises large- 
ly through the generosity and nobility 


lic 


t it would not be valid unless | 


‘ent captain will control | 


orld able to keeP his ow? | 
L. Hig- 
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of the now famous Boston Symphony | 


- Orchestra, it owes a debt otf gratitude 


for the opportunities his munificence has 
offered. ; | Het 
Apropos of this liberality upon Mr. 


| Higginson’s part let me rémark that 
the opinion, generally, of the public 


interested, is that the orchestra, which 


at first wasa matter of outgo and the 
| gause of a handsome loss each season, is 


now a paying institution. This opinion 
rests upon the impression that the large 
premiums paid at the auction sales of 
the Boston series render a handsome 
profit over the expense incurred in car- 
rying through the 24 rehearsals and con- 
certs. But these Boston concerts are 
only a part of the work of the orchestra 
which performs in many other cities at 
intervals throughout the season, and 
goes on an extended tour through the 


| West each spring, at the close of the 
_ Boston series of concerts. 


The question naturally ari ay 
does Mr. Higginson neh ys 
abroad if itis done at a loss?’’ There 
are two reasons: first, Mr. Higginson 
desires that other communities shall 
have the benefit of his beneficence: and | 
nag if this great body of players is 
tered kept together, it must be em- 

In order that the musicians shall | 
realize a suitable income the season is | 
still further prolonged in their behalf in 
the giving of the Promenade concerts or 

Pops’’ atthe Music Hall during June 
and apart of July, when, regardless of 


‘the refreshments sold, there is still a 


loss of no small amount 
generous spirit of Mr. Prete 
terprise is considered one heartily 
wishes that this opinion entertained by 
the public were true, and it would “ed 
gratifying to know that the orchestra is ‘ 
now self-supporting. But when one 

looks the facts in the face and carefully 

counts the cost, it is easy to find that ’ 
each season a& sum of not less than 3 
$.0,000 is required over and above all re- : 


] 


» 
~~ 


celpts to pay the loss incurred. Ishould | 
say that it would be more, rather than 


| less, that amount. In the earlier sea- | 
sons the loss must have been double the | 


above amount each year. Now these } 
concerts have been in existence nine sea- 

sons at the completion ot the present one : 
and it is the writer’s opinion that during : 


this time the loss com ill fi 
| plete will figure up | 
to nearly $250,000, a large expense for 


one individual to assume. If it is taken 


; into consideration that with each suc- 


~~ 


and must regard him as a noble bene. 
factor to the musical public and th : 
cause of art, for his undertaking has ng 
parallel in the world, it being always 
remembered that itis not a government, — 
a rich institution, a syndicate of wealthy | 
gentlemen, but On the contrary the 
generosity of one individual that as- 
sumes this great and expensiye responsi | 
bility. When. the above facts aa | 
ein ey inquiry naturally arises, 
r. Higginso i | 
Rls woe as nh continue to carry — 
Without possessing any knowledge of 
Mr. Higginson’s future intentions, but 
by drawing conclusions from what he 
has already shown in this direction oo 
unhesitatingly answer, “Yes, he will 
continue to bear the loss, and with a 
noble and generous spirit, also, for h 
did not put his hand tothe plough fe 
look back.”’? A man of Mr. Higginson’s 
large busiuess capacity can approximate 
the cost of such an undertaking as these 
concerts, and quite closely, also: he 
decides that he ean afford to indulge his 
generosity to this extent, and he reso- 
lutely carries out his intentions. Ther 
will be no wavering, either, upon his 
part, and should the hand of fate remove 
him from an earthly existence (long 
may he live to enjoy his means), it would 
probably be tound that sufficient provi- 
sion has been made in his will for a 


| perpetual existence of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 1] base my inj 
wholly on my faithin the noblaneenaan 
Mr. Higginson’s purpose, the integrity | 
of his intention and his financial ability 
to sustain his magnanimous impulses. 
Concerning the successor of Mr 
Nikisch we repeat that as yet no one 
has been able to ascertain who has been | 
selected. Undoubtedly some une has 
been approached to accept the position. 
It is generally understood that Mr 
Nikiseh’s intention to resign was of | 
comparatively recent date, and coming 
upon Mr. Higginson suddenly he has 
been left somewhat in the lurch, so to 


' speak, especially if, as the impression 


prevails, that Mr. Nikisch’s term of 
contract would not expire until the end 
of next season. It has also been ru-, 
mored that Mr. Nikisch wished to be | 
re-engaged for aterm of five years, but | | 
that Mr. Higginson would not entertain | 
the proposition, so Seidl having refused | 
the offer from Buda-Pesth and the posi- 
tion being then tendered Nikisch, the 
latter accepted it at once and resigned | 
his position in Boston, It is also ru- 
mored that Nikisch will go immediately 


| 


ceeding season there must al ist 
} -alwaysexisia . 

loss of $10,000 or ore, sink einai 1 the Boston concerts are finished, and 
00 or m W not remain to complete the season by 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1892-98. 


eer asomneton with | 


at ene e BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
proad before the. 


ee utation of the 
pons in the least- 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


h oe <a ue: B Ba en Ww ho. i rgacd 
ell, wh Mr. Higgi 
aa me ata he will frank- 


poet es nope XXIV. CONCERT 


oe : (LAST OF THE SEASON.) 
oe in iH 
yr ‘that w 
Bethe i gion’ SYSpROOY: SATURDAY, APRIL 29, AT 8 P.M. 
Swann DAVENPORT 
rox, Mass., April 4,-—Special Tal- PROGRAMME. 
yl oa stocies that were payee to. 
Sodas i been ‘en- MOZART. SYMPHONY No, 31, in D major. 
‘ L ab e thar Nikisch as I. Adagio. D major. Allegro. 
guccee Ar ‘ish II. Andante. G major. 
ees ie 20 ; EC r gana Hgenbon III. Finale: Presto. D major. 
amped by Colonel Higg 
Bey onlay 


hing to a 
erthie orches- 
nson, and. | 
ht man. Ay 3 

on are te 


| SCHUBERT. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B mifor. 
new leader | 


I. Allegro moderato. B minor. 

II. Andante con moto. E major. 
ms | ante c j 
erohis 


‘‘Parisian.”’ 
Db major. 
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Hh aan are n 00 amand ing a BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major, ‘‘Eroica.”’ op. 55. 
iy at ge to $ se erannum, — I, Allegro con brio. E flat major. 
me % pte aa ruies of II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. C minor. 
| yallow Mr. III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. E flat major. 
Trio: The same tempo. KE flat major. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. E flat major, 
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Of course we, know nothing of the 
truth of these rumors, but if the latter 
one is true, it would seein at first thought 
to be hardly fair towards his employer. 
Upon second thought. however, it would 
matter little, for it is the orchestra, and 
not the conductor, that has gained prece- 
dence in the West. Mr. Gericke estab- 
‘lished the reputation of the orchestra 
years ago. Now, if necessary, Mr. 
-Kneisel can assume the baton at a mo- | 
ment’s notice and, in my opinion, show : | SBRASON ae 
better results at once than have been SON 1892-938. 
_ gained during Nikiseh’s connection with 
‘the orchestra. So, should Nikisch deem  oDANaAm | 
it advisable to 20 abroad before the BOS LON yy | { DUANV F 
geason is over, the reputation of the | 4 Y WE H ( ) N Y ()R é H } . 
orchestra will not suffer in the least | " LW so 
thereby, but on the contrary something 


in artistic excellence would be gained | 

under Kneisel’s conducting. } MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH. Cond: 

But the question is, who is coming | __ uctor. 
next season? Well, when Mr. Higgin- 

son has settled the matter he will frank- 


ly give the public the desired informa- 


tion, and not until then. Let us hope 

that it will be Wilhelm Gerické. In | XXIV. CONCERYE 

such a case it will net be an experl- | : 

mental conductor that will preside over Fee in ae 

the affairs of the Boston Symphony | > SEASON.) 

| Orchestra. WARREN DAVENPORT, as 

Nikisch’s Successor, | a R D lice | 

| Boston, Mass., April 4.-—Special Te'- | AY, APRIL 29, AT 8 P M 
-egram—The stories that were given to . 
(the public in Boston and New York 

yesterday, that Hans Richter, director | 

‘ofthe opera at Vieuna, had been en- 

‘gaged to succeed Arthur Nikisch as | MOZART 
Jeader of the Boston Symphony Orches- | | SYMPHONY No. 21. in] | 
tra are stamped by Colonel Higginson as | ane te feo os oo 


false. He says that no contract has yet | AL Andante, G major 
of ale: Presto. I) major. 


been entered into with any one. ‘There | 
is only one man who has anything to do | 
with procuring a leader for this orches- | 
tra, and that is Colonel Higginson, and 
he has found the right man for 
and the agreements are signed 
f the new leader will be | 


PROGRAMME. 


‘6 “— 
Parisian.’’ 
I) major. 


SCHUBERT, 


Nikisch’s suc- 
G- ijlibeana é he 
may g argued h as 


. Allegro moderato. B minor 


. Andante con moto. E majo1 


! 
| 
: 
| 
Boston public | UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B mifix 
Dr. 
i 


as recen | 
our in this city | 
00 a night, he is not likely to — 
any position commanding a 
| f from $:000 to g3oo00 per annum. BERTH 
Then, +. the hard-and-fast rules of | MEHTHOVEN. syyp ai 
“the Vienna opera would only allow Mr. _ SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major. ‘“Eroica.” 
Ri four weeks “to fill his engage- . Allegro con brio. E flat major mIUEy Eee OP: SD: 
the Chicago Expusition and re- | ee tolons funebre: Adagio eaaat. C mi 
his duties ip Austria. Should he . ak Allegro vivace. E flat alee. 
the opera now he would lose , inal q he sametempo. KE flat maior. 
to which two more years ale: Allegro molto. EK flat major, 
entitle him, so it is 
t Mr. Richter will be 
the man honies next 
—geason. 
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The programme of t 


| NR Pi, a - eo : 
AVI) mi vis ‘ine 
; 


é ‘ 
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Mozart: Symphony No. 81 (Breitkopf & Hirrel Ed. 
No. 1) in D major (‘‘Parisian.’’) 
Schubert: Symphony in B minor (unfinished.) 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, in K-flat major (‘*Eroi- 
ca’’), Opus 56. 


A noble programme to wind up aseason and 
celebrate the last appearance here of our con- 
ductor. Ifanyonein the audience habitually 
inclined to be scared at the thought of “three 
symphonies” did not find his fears futile, and 
that there was a8 much variety in these three 
by Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven as in an 
ordinary programme, ostensibly more varied, 
we suspect that individual of forming his opin- 
ions more from title-pazes than from the music 
itself, 

It is always good to hear a Mozart symphony; 
especially good to hear one that falls outside 


_ that narrow, if glorious, circle of the “Jupiter,” 


the G minor, and the. F-flat major. This 
Parisian” symphony, written for the Concert 
Spirituel in Paris, is a masterwork, ifever there 
was one. Mozart was young when he wrote it, 
and yet what marked individuality the work 
shows! One does not find so fully formed a 
“personal” stylein Beethoven’s earlier works: 
they show not a little of the one and only 
Beethoven, it is true, but they are full of sug- 
gestions of Haydn, not only of his style and 
methods, but of his mental attitude and cast of 
musical thought. But in this symphony of 
Mozart’s one finds little to recall Haydn; 
the character of the themes, the manner 


| of treatment, the whole musical essence 
of the work, even to the instrumentation, 
_ are Mozart’s and his alone. That Mozart was 


putting his best foot well foremost in this 
symphony, and girding hintself up to do his 
very best, might be suspected from the mere 
fact of his intending it especially for the great 
Paris orchestra; but there is also quite suffi- 


cient internal evidenco to show that he meant 
_ todo something hors ligne; he has written all 


three movements in that elaborate and highly 
organized “sonata - form” which composers, 
especially in his day, generally cared to apply 
only to the first movement cf symphonies: and 


his omission of the customary minuetis to be 


regarded iess as a willineness on his part to 


Stunt the symphony of one of its regular mem- 
| bers and make ita “small” symphony, than as 
a desire to have nothingin it that should fail 
| Short of the dignity of the largest symphonic 
_form—a form that could not possibly be ap- 


plied to the minuet. 


Lhe style of the work is at once mere elabor- 
ate, bolder and more subtile than one finds in 
most of oven the longer Symphonies by Haydn; 
the composer makes light of and plays with 
difficulties such as only the most expert contra- 
puntist could face without betraying some 
sense of effort. Then the beauty, richness and 
individuality of the instrumentation, the va- 
riety of orchestral effects produced by simple 
means, by invariably treating every instru- 
ment according to its own essential nature! 
Surely no man, either before or since, has ever 
succeeded in makin: horns and trumpots sound 
just as Mozart does. Not even the Wagnerian 
panoply of brass can surpass Mozart’s two horns 
and two trumpets in brillianey. 


<a? ae, 


10 twenty-fourth and last | all 
symphony concert, givon in the Music Hall last 
- Saturday evening, was as follows: Jyaea* — 


. 


ne 
id 4 


: Sym shony was admirably played, e: 
ue grace, sentiment, and buoyancy of 
phrasing, yet with a constant regard for the 
true Classic measure in expression and classic 
consistency in tempo. In clearness, Sinothness, . 
and vitality of accent the performance left 
nothing to be desired. It was a rare delight all 
throuch. 

Similar fine traits were noteworthy in the 
playing of the Schubert untinished symphony. 
Ilere, 28 was not unnatural, Mr, Nikisch al- 
lowed himself more freodom in the matter of 
tempo—the work calls for it; it is more modern 
in feeling, more dramatic than the Mozart piece. 
And bo it said that Mr. Nikisch’s modifications 
of tempo were all slight, and, to our mind, 
all singularly felicitous; one was new to. 
us: taking the first theme, both at its 
first announcement and afterwards in the 
working-out, a little faster than the next fol- 
Jowing Subsidiary. Many conduetor3 have 
been tooinclined to try for dramatic impres- 
Siveness by dragging out this first theme, mak- | 
ing the beginning of the workine-out in espe- | 
Cial avery Desert of Sahara for dreariness; 
Mr. Nikisch takes it just right. The Andante 
con oto, not the most inspiring movement in 
the world, if the truth be told, was beautifully 
given, audin away toreduce its tedium to a 
minimum. 

The ever great ‘“Eroica” wasa triumph! That 
glorious first movement that set all criticism 
by the ears whenit first came out, and now 
stands by common consent on the very pinna. | 
Cle of orchestral composition, was grandly — 
given. There was not an overdone accent, not 
a phrase but was allowed toretainitsown native | 
grandeur, untarnished by any strutting grandi- 
osity; and yet, with what fire, with what im-— 
mense effectiveness the whole was played! 
Only one point we should have liked to hear go 


otherwise; 1n that much-discussed entry of the 
horn on the tonic against a dominant accom- 
paniment, Mr. Nikisch takes a rather timid | 
middle course; he does not audaciously ‘‘cor- 
rect’”’ the passage, by letting the second violins 
fali from A-flat to G, nor has he the boldness to 
let the A-flat in the violins grate andibly 
against the G in the horn; he simply tones 
down the violins to such an extent that you 
really do not hear the dissonance atall. Now, | 
the passage, as it stands inthe score, may bea 
piece of sheer fantastic, mad-cap humor, if you 
will; on this head we have nothing to say; but, 
if Beethoven wrote that grating dissonance 
and, what is more, insisted uponits being “all 
right” when rehearsing the symphony, one nat- 
urally concludes that hemeantit tobe heard. 
Mr. Nikisch took the Funeral March at a less 


a 


d 


| portentiously dragging pace than when he first 


conducted the symphony here. For this all 


thanks! the movement gains much thereby in 
_ dignity. The performance was admirable in 
| majestic impressiveness. 


Both the scherzo and finale were splendidly 


‘played, At the close of the concert, the ap- 


plause being of the heartiest, Mr,.. Nikisch 
stepped forward to the front of 'the platform 
and spoke a few regretful words of farewell to 


the audience and the orchestra. | 
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| oie Jrcnwhin “with unexpect 4 sudd 3) minvet, C pone — ged aaa ar uP HONE {mpressive lead of the strings in the first of the allegro 
‘andthe reviewer may omit cavil at the th ASON.. r having all the charm of mystery in attendance upon it 
Btrange make-up of the final. progr am e, It The twelfth season of concerts by the Boston Sym- was exquisitely played; and the beautiful changes of 
the omission of Beethoven repe 10 


| orchestral color towards the close of this movement 
ee ancholy speech which culmi phony. finales phony Orchestra closed with the twenty-fourth con- were delicately reproduced. In the second move- 
proceed ea dae h was scarce pe: ad spirit in them (the gigue was cert of the series in Music Hall, last evening. During ment, where the horns and bassoons, heard -in con- 
fr rocecGit ' i . 


: | Ba hier Bh Bs . tion with the basses, pizzicato, in a phrase that 
19 ugey’ hat the finale of the suite, W hich might be this seasou eighty-nine compositions, for the mos zane > P ?, Pp 

egy es uggtitlaed ca : y 'ealled the mother of the symphony) so have part strictly orchestral, have been performed. Forty. oa Rein its wt ow ot rg ond gan etches. | 
a mbted, 08 wellas the propriety of the in- | Haydn’s, and so had the finale of Beet- four composers have been represented by these com. ’ ing was excellent. we <n | 
ou. : 7 ta sua into | hoven’s first symphony. But when siti follows: D’ ; : "rhe Beethoven symph to be b | 
troduction of an Apologia pro vr oven his ot eermphony, te positions as follows: D’ Albert, 1; Bach, 2; Beethoven, bl ven symphony, to be brief, was admir- 
‘puch a concert. s Beethoven, in 8 seco Sy np! y: : ): Berlioz, 8; Bizet, 1; Brahms, 4; Bruch, 1; Busoni ably played. At its conclusion the conductor 
© Mr. Nikisch has shown great strength in Forget the minuet with the scherzo, he led ‘ Aik ey » _ emeritus of the Boston Sym 

some directions, great weakness in others; | 


: ; hony Orchestra was 
he way toareform of the finale, for the + Dens 1; RVOFaKe, 6; barre 1; Foote,1; Gade versistently recalled, not by the audience en-masse 
Some heatrical instincts which made a) rollicking spirit was transferred to the third | ; , 1; Goldmark, 2: Gounod, 1; Grieg, 1; . but by a very considerable po 


Weber or & Liszt yore dana’ a a | movement, and ,the finale became more | peben: {: “hie ar Mac 1; Lalo, 1; finally responded by ron at ne of it. Mr. Nikisch 
De eee footlig i — crs a ati “ nan ‘ | aahabert’s unfinished symphony is the lai, 1; Paderewski, 1; Paine, 1; Raff,2; Reinecker,1; | present for the _ very rad ovation that 
; temps, 1; Volkmann, 1; Wagner, 10; Weber, 3. could not conscientiously participate in the ovation. 

close Agtlew ing of the solo artist were CcOm-~ | songs artanged in a new setting, and the NB 
ire in the entire list. joys as a conductor has been created for him by 


: 
ey 


ing at the conductor’s 
MacDowell,’ 3; Men. | de 
dignified and powerful. delssohn, 2; Moszowkowski, 1; Mozart, 2; Nico | Sandals ee oe aro et 
, "esol. ; : | Riemenschneider, 1; Rubinstein, 1; Saint-Saens, 4; 

| ductor’s mind often showed at its | yyost wonderful example in the world of | Go er, 2;  sudin » I; , 4; | he had received. Perhaps Mr. isch was Uns 
Bees the orchestral work of conperss® Hey ) svhat can be done with ga Aamo a ie ) scha tery: Mhlerion’ 7: 3 (n pe ape +) Pere: Ss mindful that there were many in his presence who 
whic t an is | G@ahubert’s instrumental. works seer ut | = » 45 ° 
which his elasticity of treatin” | Bonu | He thanked the tra. Thi 

| | Ten compositions by Richard Wagner in this ' orchestra. is was very 
mendable. is pictures were generally | yn nished symphony is sure to win every | series and only two by Mozart; only four American fied” veputetion that + ad Nitiech hod 

) ; sh: he cared far | i its melodic grace; 1t1s not what | composers granted a hearing; not a Cherubini over- . : 

prnves 1 sedan fee eth f y de Pv aoyeercotet ic form was intended to be, and | . 
gore for the general eltec an for an - | the symphonic tf ’ | 


' den Mr. H. L. Higginson and the Boston Symphony Or- 
tails whatever, and thus a “Tannhaeuser” | j¢ essentially differs from all other sym- CORE ee eet a ora, eg sae con eve- chestra. It is here well to bear in mind that Mr. Nik- 
tar ture would become intensely exciting | phonies, but no gne dare say that ib 1s Noes, in D major (“Parisian”); “fa imitate ney all Spleens py ad gre bsg ont but was the as- 
even if its subthemes were altogether lost; Weaker because its charm is wholly differ- ished Symphony in B minor; and Beethoven’s Sym Nikiech sinha v4 re * that pla occ ages 3 RB farern int r ) 
4t was in music very muc what the im- | ent, Its performance was a creditable one. phony No. 3, in E flat major “‘Eroica.” ‘itiwould be impossible for him to accompany his 
_pressionist school has been in painting. The Heroic ended_ the. concert and the The venerable age of the Mozart symphony “Paris ‘ faithful orchestra to Chicago and participate in the 

oY hool was sure to have its 3 pl 1 with an evident care ian” should not have detracted a whit from the ad- , 
~ While such a schoot we season. It was playee \" , miration that more than ever seemed its due, though concerts to be given at the World’s Fair. sus 
‘moments of greatness, OO se aes for the composer's markings, Wi ghia not all of it was performed in either the right spirit Or be tat ‘4 Mie Niki: Ie te ine Te 

tended that it was an unmixe eSsing for ception of the funeral march wich e stated, Mr. Nikis 
| ta 


th WW peas time, nor with any such f | : | ch was pitiably insincere. It is 
it led the orchestra to care more en somewhat rapidly. This is a very roverantial ‘ekenhe to Savane , neither taste,asthe generally understood that he declined to go to Chi- 


iant tone than for a careful | oqq fault to chronicle, and it certainly leans onably y Mozart might rea- cago with the orchestra because the ungentlemanly, 
| i 


have demanded for it. Technically the orches- ; the char i; 
dit led the audiences to yearn for | ¢o virtue’s side; it was as if the conductor, tral delivery was often marred by a characteristic lack ~ _ nan ware ee Ss me 
increased quantities of pepper. | determined not to sentimentalize, had al- of unanimity in the response to the baton. The short- declined. Good riddance to this man Nikisch. 


. tinged ‘ } dulum to swing too far in the coming, however, confined itself to the more rapid | yj ing } : 
public taste has become : lowed the pendau wrt fe ‘4 esi s coming to this country was a mistake@ 
with a craving for sensations. Any modern | other direction. Coleridge once called this | pe Ce OF Se A LOETO Pe cok be gry — + Sa at nO . and the artistic reputation of the Boston Symphon 

‘orchestral concoction, without a single #dea, | «g fyneral procession in purple,” but on | y end. in any . Orchestra has as a result 


, . it event, itis pleasant to think that at least one Mozart . been seriously imperiled. 
: | f un- : i ‘+ had a shade of scarlet tn 11, | _vmoli - His most praiseworthy achievement in this country 
as been acce ted if only the element 0 this occasion 1t had a st rev mm | Bymphony was granted a erformance. It. : ' : 
“ ‘. req Me, and if it gave plently of pa rticularly in the major theme, in W hich 3 not. eas ts estimate PMozart’s ‘isin thea together discreditable manner of his taking 


y value . 
bal m or tambourine clashes, trom- | ¢he oboe did some excellent work. io the world, butcthe claim in his behalf is at least © leave of it. | 
pone g: olo shrieks, and a sym-{ Jn the trio of the scherzo the three wind har : pe + ahaa only created many great works, JHE REPORT that Richter is to be the new 
| i servative work runs @ | did ex t a suspicion OF © red many more. ere we to ex- : ‘oncerts re 
mactricd ia of being counted “slow, ‘The : oF reine bre. This As be called ract from modern music, indeed, all that it owes to ‘director of the Symphoay Concerts has not yet 
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evil that men do lives aiter them.” It is | the first actual scherzo of the symphonic ach and Mozart, there would remain a fragmentary » heen either denied or verified at headquarters 
eae 4 f ; 4 ‘ 


~ irs noni ass that would barely hint at its former glory. , | : 
very possible that a less radical conductor | repertoire, for the scherzo of the, ag Tru Mozats lant ye A a ae FO ones © - Y tc ar; ‘here, an J hence it would be premature os con 
“will seem tame to Bostonians for some time | symphony is more !of a minuet the ® | Bupon the foundation that had been laid by Haydn, 


e ourselves on the fact that we are 
“to come. minuet of the first. And the finale 1s the | f§buthe did more than this. He refined the form of the gretulat 


The faults of the system were not resent | first example of the achievement of aproper | Hfymphony. By the power of his genius he immeasur- ,to have one of the world’s most famous cone 


| Scher s ‘nherent strength of the ‘bly extended its power of musical expression. That «ductors at the head of Mr. Higginson’s splendid 
‘gn the performance of Saturday; indeed, it | counterpe ae 90 ae tn the first introduc his expression was idealized by Beethoven and pos- - ct view it hardly seems probable 

opm s if there were an intention to\' sonata movement form, | to the symphony | ‘ibly carried to even a greater height seems largely orchestra. At first vie y 

‘keep within the strictest limits of the letter tion of grand It si pga see that Beethoven On eens ren 8 eae pan, fy J the technique of the , that Richter would give up the honors and the pen- 

of the law ma a once ener gg doe oH should br Pp nding the syY™- | fithat had Eee er sane Uaknovn co German noe ‘sion that await him at home in order to come 

‘unwonted SO Fancrd pe rogramme. The phony dedicated of o nery baat Richard Wagner in his music of the future | hither for atemporary stay, unless indeed, he were | 
See ee” aymphony bY Mozartisnotcom- It is strange t | BBeivins pee hon s this and adds that Mozart “while | -,oaged on such munificent terms B» would enrich | 
Ki Sith the Jupiter or the G minor by Beethoven’s con <a S an opera the richer development of in- ° | 


germ | Btrumental composition, he also imparted the sweet- nd make any possible pension unworthy con- 
>. nigh and one could have master’s power in | Bess of Italian inging to or P him, @ yP 


: . : chestral melody. ae * tahoe 7 , + be 
to. represent Mo- critics said of him: ch a | Nevertheless the all cons y sideration. It is to be W ished that the story may H¢ 


icuous melodist of the con- 
ogramme in which all not and cannot ; | meet was Schubert, the only composer the world has | true, for it will, for the first time, place at the head 
There was, however, @ theme,’? and anothe ae xnown who could rely upon his genius for melody 


s tl al of our orchestra & conductor who is feeognized all 
; riations of Haydn. none (for no other genius had he) to place him in the Sears - ahi 
ner np  ahegelbindang sn | cake yt successor to ike 7h ee rank. Poor Schubert! In his saddest hours | over Europe 8s & thorough maste! of his art, and 
mphony repre- | particular field, a ¢ tics hony- (uaaaiaed} opreng rom yp BP yo ag Ty | one who, if he be really the disciplinarian he ts said 
me ueninee ne hg Habe d ap bine coeaaced ag ‘atc ry speaks to us of one whose life was one long dark, |to be, would carry the organization to a higher 
of Mozart, 8 ym . 


weary Gay; but as Jean Paul Richter troy, eye i an it has ever before attained. 
the melodic contrasts of Schubert, his work in this form. We shroud the cages of birds when we would teach state of efficiency th 


| : iati hem to sing.” ) -eyification,of the rumor would give the greatest 
of {he variations were osing.’ And so it was with Schubert. His life | A verification,© 

i “adag PON Der a ea its own although the concert \ ager AL th apresr mt pn nF es emg long get out bal oy satisfaction to the whole musical community ; but 

h caused tf sty . be “eo ce aw) The waren nh Sos next ight. y relieved by transient gleams ©" | as that is still lacking, there is nothing to do but to 

here could have been ‘a grea —— : Why Schubert never completed it is not | wait and hope. 
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some directions, great weakness in others; | the way to a reform of the finale, for the | + An saga 1; vorake, 3 Ernst, 1; Foote,1; Gade versistently recalled, not by the audience eR vos: 
the theatrical instincts which made 4@ | rollicking spirit was transferred to the third | , 1; Goldmark, 2: Gounod, 1; | | 


—————— 


Grieg, 1; butb 
Haydn, 2; Humperdink, 1: Lal &, +, . but by a very considerable portion of it. Mr. Nikisch 
Tel tiwelt. 3: 0, aren’ | Saeity responded by appearing at the conductor’s 


‘Weber or @ Liszt work glitter and glow | movement, and,the finale became more | Lang,’ 1; Liszt, 4; 
ave to Beethoven and Schumann a strange — dignified and powerful. | | delssohn, 2; Moszowkowski, 1; Mozart, 2; Nico | stantial 
smell of the footlights. The 0 eratic bent | gchubert’s unfinished symphony is the | lai, 1; Paderewski, 1; Paine, 1; Raff, 2; Reinecker, 1; | stantially as follows: He thanked all 


| and addressing the audience, sub 
of the conductor’s mind often showed at its | ynost wonderful example in the world of | Riemenschneider, 1; Rubinstein, 1; Saint-Saens, 4; UTA socttwed Pernt he Wick oe lad “ams 
| 


~~~ A 


best in the orchestral work of concertos, in what can be done with melody alone; all of | Scharwenka, 1; Schubert, 3; Schumann, 4; Sphor, 1; e had received. Perhaps Mr. isch was un 


, Sy ; >, mindful that the rer 
which his elasticity of treatment and his | gchubert’s instrumental. works seem but) ivendtts @alawaann. 1: Wagner 10; Webe vi Vieux- } could not ceaaatennounly anne in ene avenon. 
close followin of the solo artist were COM~- ' songs arranged in a new setting, and the | N. B. Ten compositions by Richard Waaner in nis | He thanked the orchestra. This was very 


mendable. is pictures were generally | ynfinished symphony is sure to win every | series and only two by Mozart; only fo hes wppropriate, —_ for the very much in- 
ainted with a large brush; he cared far | audience by its melodic grace; itis not what | composers granted a hearing; not “ Facial aver flated reputation that Mr. Nikisch  en- 
more for the general effect than for any de- | the symphonic form was intended to be, and | ture in the entire list. we HI a See enor has been created for him by 
tails whatever, and thus a “Pannhaeuser” | j¢ essentially differs from all other sym- | Such is the record, The programme for last eve- aces tt Reve o and the Boston Symphony Or- 
overture would become intensely exciting | phonies, but no one dare say that it is | uing’s concert contained three symphonies ;—Mozart’s ) s here well to bear in mind that Mr. Nik- 


Ire ° 4m No. 31. in D major (“Parisian’’); Sc oe isch prior to his coming to this countr but was the as- 
even if its subthemes were altogether lost; weaker because its charm 18 wholly ditfer- ished S mphony in B Hp al tadclbuwon’s ys “4 sistant conductor at Leipzic Opera house. Finally Mr. 


it was in music very much what the im- ent, Its performance was a creditable one. phony No. 3, in’E flat major ‘“‘Eroica.” _Nikisch regretted (?) that on account of ill health(®) 
-pressionist school has been in painting. — The Heroic ended the concert and the | The venerable age of the Mozart symphony “Paris vbr acy be impossible for him to accompany his 
While stch a school was sure to have its | season. It was played with an evident care ian” should not have detracted a whit from the ad- ss samo oy yg to Chicago and participate in the 
moments of greatness, it cannot be con- | foy the composer's markings, with the ex- ale more et ever seemed its due, though | at this sen? aig - Peale ly ° “a adh 

tended that it was an unmixed ble’sing for tion of the funeral ma reh which was | was performed in either the right spirit Or : be stated, Mr. Nikisch was pitiably ee ay Tt is 


: : , ' Ce + ge da ngage HY time, nor with any such ferven ? 
us, since i i: sae on ae agar ne taken somewhat rapidly. Tt his - iv Pps! reverential histone to an thing ert aight tee generally understood that he declined to go to Chi- 
for a. brilliant tone thé odd fault to chronicle, and it certainty ies © conably have demanded for it. Technically the orches- - thot a Paet iaderee poared because the ungentlemanly, 


shading, and it led the audiences to yearn for | 45 virtue’s side; it was as if the conductor, tral delivery was often marred b Beane aon lic ¢ lting inducements he held out 
spores He increased quantities of pepper. determined not to sentimentalize, had al- of unanimity in the response to fa Fg melgate tgp ne re oo Higginson were politely but firmly 
Thus the public taste has become tinged | jowed the pendulum to swing too far in the coming, however, confined itself to the more rapid Tlic ined. ,Gooa riddance to this man Nikisch. 
with a craving for sensations. Any modern | other direction. Coleridge once called this | Fe aoe ofthe allegro movements, and was at no - and at ecstatic = ar rt ye Boat a mistake@ 
orchestral concoction, without a single #dea, | «, funeral procession a purple,” but on | e so copsplogous as absolutely to offend. In any . Orchestra he putation of the Boston Symphon 


has been accepted if only the element of un- | this occasion it had a shade of scarlet in it, this = P =_— omar 7 Re eeenecds : His most I ny Bg Pag 
yest was in it, and if it gave plently of particularly in the major theme, 11 \ hich 3 not’ easy to estimate Mozart’s : is in the altogether discreditable manner of his taking 


: sli ne hf . caput, #2 : value . 

cymbal, drum “ao ager er Papen nt | the oboe did some excellent . aT nas nee sy ateitiee a butrthe claim in his behalf is at least © pane os 3. 

bone growls, picco Osa AS ~e ;. In the trio of the scherzo the tarts ; | ry e—that he not only created many great works, THE REPORT that Richter {is to be the new 
metrical, clear or conservative work runs a | did excellent work, not a suspicion © a ut that he inspired many more. Were we to ex- : ay be " | 

decided risk of being counted ‘“‘slow.’”’ ‘The | break being audible. This may be called Speedie shove ern music, indeed, all that it owes to ‘director of the Symphony Concerts has not yet 
evil that men do lives after them.” It 18 | the first actual scherzo of the symphonts | Bhnass that would | beret e would remain a fragmentary » been either denied or verified at headquarters 


air aie a of the second — hint at its former glory. . " 
very possible that a less radical conductor | repertoire, for the scherzo of the seco! True, Mozart adalat ‘the srahitactaie ysis art bere, and hence it would be premature to con- 


: . - 2 ; ° { 1 > ALL The 
will seem tame to Bostonians for some time symphony 18 more :of a minuet tha upon the foundation that had been laid by Haydn, _gratulate ourselves on the fact that we are 


‘ ome. minuet of the first. “And the finale is the | fBbut he did more than this. H : ’ 

v the faults of the system were not present | first example of the achievement of atts 6" 7 yey ef the power of Sis genius he immeasur. ito have one of the world’s most famous cob 
in the performance of Saturday ; indeed, it | eounterpoise to the inherent ntren ge oss hi y euauede a vom ~ reg expression. That -ductors at the head of Mr. Higginson’s splendid 
eemed as if there were a. a apt fo > aad ponata- Dover ee ph ae oe ‘symphony | Bibly carried to even a greater i er aeeme laerely ‘orchestra. At first view it hardly seems probable 


‘yes ae rchestra. Mozart first realized a charm of : 
unwonted air of conservatism seemed to should bre ending the tyr hat had hitherto been quite unknown to Germat com. ision that await him at home lt ca: Rana 


. ; : | . of a hero. ) posers Richa d Ww : p P . 

yang over the entire programin’: The phony dedicated t little | Mifreely ; rd Wagner in his music of the future | hither for a temporary stay, unless indeed, he were | 
| : yV zart is ‘om- i y acknowledges this and adds that M t ‘*whil , r ae 'T 
‘Parisian’ symphony by Mozart is not com t is strange to y at Mozart ‘‘while pia f ee | 
= table Sach the Jupiter or the G minor by Beethoven’s contemporari© 7 Ben Set prone opera the richer development of in- engaged on such munificent ue eve as would enrich 
the same composer, and one could have master’s power in variations; : composition, he also imparted the sweet- | him, and make any possible pension unworthy con- 


we : lon 4 . hess of Italian singing to orchest ' , 
wished the “letter. *? ce ah or orivice ani of iti OT past Nevertheless the all cons icuous: ae deal of the con- sideration. It is to be wished that the story may be 
gart in 4 programme in wile a not an can propery to study 


; ert was Schubert, the only composer the world has it w st ti p | 
, r it will, for the first time lace at the heac 
‘was symphonic. There was, however, @ theme,” and another urges him to the ?, P true, fo ’ » place 


known who could rel 
+43 , yupon his genius for melod a 3 a. 
‘certain unity in the order of the works, and the variations of Haydn. Braht Std tlone (for no other eenite had he) to lace him in tie | of our orchestra a conductor who is réeognized all 
‘a lesson to be drawn from the contrasts pre- only true successor to Beethoven 


ae f develop foremost rank. Poor Schubert! 1n his saddest hours | over Europe as & thorough master of his art, and 
for the Parisian symphony repre” particular field, a combination of Ges" 


uly would the muse enrich his art. His eighth sym- ; | . dtcciniinart cai 
the lightness and grace and sym- ment with elaboration, and the oe are hony (unfinished) sprang from greatest . rf 1, | one who, if he be really the disciplinarian he Is said 
y of Mozart, the “Tnfinished Sym- | at present repeating history in attac | ireary da 
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king speaks to us of one whose life was one long dark, | to be, would carry the organization to a higher , 


. “ ; ‘but as J : ; a 
the melodic contrasts of Schubert, | his work in this form. and, We shroud the c on Fe ee wey says, | state of efficiency than it has ever before attained. 


: he ages of birds when we would teach , 
Me Bron ene entitled Be own ged gaye Im Paar’ wa than em to sing.” And so it was with Schubert. His life | A verification,of the rumor would give the greatest 
ach symphony had I alth 


: vas enshrouded and its dreariness long spun out was , eve ee 
t to differ from its | usual, few auditors left un BP het, Oe Nate occasionally relieved by transient gleams of satisfaction to the whole musical community; but 
ld have been a greater | sion. The programme for next Octo Wh as that is still lacking, there 18 nothing to do but to 

Why Schubert never completed it is not | wait and hope. 
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“Tue playing of the orchestra was in | next. Seeder meran re 
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Beers Liting ‘os he disappeared from sicht, 
Joveiy white hands again aie ie. 

| tn the meantime the judicious re'o'ce 

1 and wait patiently to ascertain who will 

| be the next incumbent of the position of 

eonductor of the Bosten Symphony 


-Oré The opening concert of the 
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WARREN DAVENPORT. 
NO SUCCESSOR TO NIKISCH YET, — 


Colonel Higginson Venies the Story 
About the Engagement of Hans 


Richter. 


: stories that were given to the public in 
eed and New York Monday shee port 
Richter, directer of the opera at \ ee 
been engaged to succeed Arthur Nikisc as 
leader of the Boston Symphony Espen 
are stamped by Colonel Higginson as se 
Hie says that no contract lias yet een 

entered into with anyone. There is on i one | 

man who has anything to do with oy ~ he | 

tor’s position for 1eader for this orchestra. and that "4 ernie | 

It is along time | Figginson, and when he has aed the | gut | 

y but the most meagre | man for the place, and the agree | 
| 

| 


sag that orchestral patois that has so; 

erally marked its efforts since Ger- 
| ke departed. In fact, for the last three 
Our concerts there has been a great 
rovement in this direction. 
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e readings of the classics during 


very tedious and 
wer-long. 


f Nikisch, the in- 


| ‘leader 
» scattering nv- | signed, then the name of the new lea 


. I : . In the mean time 
FS ee tee bie  Regapinere Fy may, rest assured that 
Mr. Nikisch’s successor will be an oy es | 
‘whoever he mayle. It 18 argued rs . : ag 

much as Mr. Richter has recently re cntaanem 

offer for a tour in this country ashes i sng A 

7 tee of $1000 a nisht, he is not i e ¥. sd 
performance the cept any position commanding & 8a agi Phos 
re indulged to ‘six to eight thousand dollars per gree Diy 
asrecalledand again, the hard and ne Ps Ee ices | 
fae he boasted of Vienna Opera, would only a eaena ave 
na the orches | just four weeks to fill his ene 


Chicago Exposition and return to his @uties in 


ustria, should he retire from tir evo more 
j to whl 
port! ee 99 he would lose his pension, t¢ sam it 18 
erson the bloody battlefield. He years of service would entitle cot the 
) hea a dience for de- |}... ble that Mr. Richter w} 
> nolog ized. ti the au hardly proba S t ason. 
‘ae his companions-in-arms on the] pan to lead the symphonies nex” 6© 
‘scclelah gc rt Sia | nT 
a ty Waetern tour because of indis- : SPEAKS. 
ming Wester, art. he fearing that MR, bbc before the public 
jtiom wpon his pari, ny nis finish- |. Wnen Mr. Nikisch o lauded heartily. 
health would not permit bis: Saturday.cvoning he was apP ®.  ated wit 
& the season’s work. But he aid vs He found the stand and the — ag 
Bion, the “‘considerarind that Mr. | Soreh with wreatis. After the, SF 
mot says he presented, an | | Hesote: Ton 
vig Pa S catiigad to accept, that would 
* vatored his physical condition 
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THE SYMPHONY COR: 


The programme for the last concert of this 
season was a queer one—Mozart’s thirty-first 
or “Parisian” symphony, Schubert’s unfin- 
ished symphony and Beethoven’s “Eroica.’” 
If one must hive three symphonies 
all at once, perhaps’ those would 
do as well as any that could be chosen—the 
brilliancy of Mozart, the sympathetic melody 

of Schubert and the grandeur of Beethoven. 
But for the close of a season—and especially 
for the close of a four years’ course of seasons 
—it would have been better had Mr. Nikisch 
made a choice of music which would have 
satisfied more than the one journal which ap- 
parently has been enraptured with everything | 
which Mr. Nikisch has done, except when 
everybody else was pleased. This combina- 
| tion appeared much as if its maker were at 
the end of his interest or of his wits and ar- 
| ranged this as safe and standard. It made | 
_the evening very long, and as the hall was_ 
unusually close and hot, listening was pot. 
easy. The playing was exceedingly good and 
in the difficult and catchy passages the men 
were evidently alert and anxious to make no 
slip. The readings were reasonable and | 
right, exception made of the funeral march in | 
the “Eroica,” which moved somewhat too 
lightly and trippingly for full dignity and im- 
pressiveness. | 

At the close of the concert Mr. Nikisch, | 
who had been complimented with laurel 
wreaths and flowers, was several times re- 
called, until at last he made a few remarks to 
the waiting people. Possibly it would have | 
been more discreet in him to say nothing, con- 
sidering the manner of his withdrawal, but as 
the audience pzactically compelled him to | 
speak, he should not be blamed for saying | 
what was on his mind. There is no question | 
but he spoke frankly and truly in saving that | 
he had tried to do his best. That has never | 
been doubted, even by his severest Critics ; 
the strongest point maintained against him 
being that he was not in his proper place, | 
being a dramatic conductor in a concert-con- 
ductor’s desk. All will wish him well in his } 

| new sphere, and will expect to hear fine and | 
honorable reports of him. | 

According to the tabulation in the pro- 
gramme ninety-two numbers, instrumental | 
and vocal, have been presented during the 

Season. Of these fourteen are credited as 
novelties, and six were taken from American 
composers. France had a fair showing and 
Scandinavia was recognized, as also was 
Italy; but the vast proportion of the music 
| Of the novelties not all were 
worth the'r places, and some—such as the 
Humperdinck and Riemenschneider works— 
bad best have been left untouched. The solo 
list was creditable, with an exception or two, 
and the choral experiment was barely a succes 
d’estime. Altogether the season cannot be 
conceded to have raised the standard of ex- 
cellence or repute either in art or perform- 
ance, although is must be set down as much 
better than any other city could have fur- 


nished and only t 
wha ha nly to be excepted to by those 


constantly increasing merit. 
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Music Hall Packed to the Doors—Di- 
rector Nikisch Given a Grand . Dv ya 
tion—He Returns Thanks an - e $ 
grets His Enforced Retirement. m ¥ 
Short Specch. | ay | Ui pene 

| The last concert of the 12th season ft he 
Boston Symphony orchestra, given at Music” 
Hall last evening, was an event of un 
ustial interest, as it semewhat unexpect- 


edly terminated. the ? 


wah 
i 


engagement of 
| Mr. Arthur Nikisch as its conductor, ” 
'It was evident that the patrons 
| of the concerts had come to the hall with | 
an anticipation of participating in some 
happening other than is usual at these 
concerts and there was a general air of ex-” 
pectation upon the incoming crowds that 
could not be mistaken. | a 
My. Nikiscb came to Boston four years” 
ago well nigh a complete stranger to the 
patrons of these concerts, and baving a 
name that was hardly known outside the” 
limited circle of those who had met hith in” 
Europe. He goes back to his former ling 
of musical life across the water with 
a record of a most remarkable character’ 
for, whatever his abilities as a conductor - 
may be, and whatever may be said in re-” 
gard to his programmes, he has seen the | 
orchestral. scheme so nobly Jone and 
sustained by Mr. Higginson becomes a self — 
supporting enterprise, not only at home, 
on in every city which it visits periodi- 
Cally. eS 
In so doing he has changed this under — 
taking from a private effort in the interest 
of good music _ to a service of gor 4 ot Up 
ported liberally by a public w hae 
shown a disposition to accept whasey' 
was provided for them with aspiritof buy 
mility and gratitude at once surprising and 
amusing. Se E 
Itis to be regretted, whatever estimate 
is put upon the artistic results of Mr, © 
Nikisch’s career here, that it should be — 
terminated so abru tly, and | idly | 
parting with the conductor of the orchestra 
for four seasons was & Courteous recognia - 
tion of what he has done, which reflected © 
credit upon the patrons of these concerts. 
The programme of the evening 3 
of Mozart's “Parisian” symphony, 
in D major, Sebubert’s unfinished sy 
phony, in _ B minor, and _Besthovens 
“Kroica.” There is little need to comme 
at length upon the performance ot such 
programme after the work of this conc 
tor. during his occupancy of his p: 
position. 
His ideas of the symphonic works 
composers represented in the evening’ 
are well known, pnd his readings’ 
conformity with his earlier progra 
a like order. He was made to k 
satisfaction of the immense 
at.the close of each moveme 
end of the unfinished 
' ated — with 
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apayene this sentimental en 
ing coming from a lady (who had 
| purst ber gloves applauding him), ejacu- 
lating as he disappeared from sight, 
“Oh, dear, We shall never see those 
lovely white hands again +e Sh 
In the meantime the judicious reioice 
and wait patiently to ascertain who will 


Sympbony in D, Mozart; Unfinished | be the next incumbent of the position of 


- of Symphony 
7 , aS pat | nductor of the bosten Symp 
‘Symphony, Schubert; Symphony Ne. 3, Be cctrh. The opening concert of the 


Beethoven. 13th season, will take place 
Lor vas in || next, the lo 
pause playing of ve rggonsieeBs | Oct. 14, 1893. 


“most respects excellent. It was entirely | 
“above that orchestral patois that has SO | 
generally marked its efforis since Ger- | 
‘Geke departed. In fact, for the last SBEOS 
j or four concerts there has been a great | 
improvement in this direction, ; About the Engagement 
‘The peculiarities that ae geht Biontet. 
ized the readings of the Classics dui is | OEM anys 
: he are ang i a et oate Nes ‘Vouk Monday that Hans 
| pe iegenaetgal Richter, directer of the opera at Vienna, had 
The concert was been engaged to succeed Arthur Nikisch as | 
 over-long. le | leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
_ The audience was large orpes bye are stamped by Colonel Higginson 1 —_ | 
L demonstrative than usual for ve says that no contract has ye : 
| concert ended the connection with tae cagttbes into with geet ery * actor Aree | 
Symphony Orchestra of Nixisch, the hat man who has anything vp ni in heal 
eumbent of the eonductor’s position for | jeader for this orchestra, and thi el | 
the past four seasons. It is a long one Higginson, and when he has f 
“now since any but the most meagre 
‘@emonstration, like the scattering ab- 
'plause of a few friends, has marked the 


. , ‘ ; ' inning | the ; a as ae a le yvian, 
: eee cane fo Nea ap, “Ue oc- | Mr. Nikisch’s successol will be an ab 
‘ofthe concerts. SO Wir: , 


: ; rrued that, 1mas- 
| whoever he may le. It 18 arg ay ae 
- easion the audience indulged in anu extra much as Mr. Richter has recently refuse uae 
a -e it left its real signi- . . in this country with a guaran 
‘amount of applause It offer for a tour ' ‘kely to ac- 
“¢, f $1000 a night, he 1s not likely : 
ficance in doubt. tl we +3 sommanding a salary of from 
= At the end of the performance the cept any position ay Nace uae sawn, ‘ThED 
usual sentimectalities were indulged to six to eight awe ng “tan mutes of the 
‘the extent that Nikisch was recalled oe again, pt pone eee aria 
; . ° : ae lA ‘ : 

“madé a speecli 1D which he boasted 0 age a reoks to fill his engagement at the 
rt, ‘ ‘mealf and the orches just fou oe, to his duties in 
the triumphs of himselt % - Chicago Exposition and earn ‘a NOW 
tra wherever they had been, the latter Austria, Should he retire from the opera! sik 
) ‘supporting him always like true sol- he would lose his pension, to ~_— veh : : 
He jers on the bloody battlefield. ”’ He | years of service would entitle him,;' 
also apologized t@ the audience for de- |} paly probable that Mr. 
“gerting his companions-in-arins on the 
‘eoming Wester tour because of indis- 
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ony Concert—Fare- 
oe weil to Mr. Nikisch. 
‘The 24th concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, and the last of this 
‘season’s series, took place at Music Hall 
Saturday evening. | 
-‘~he following was the programms: 
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WARREN DAVENPORT. 
NO SUCCESSOR TO NIKISCH YET. 
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Colonel Higginson Denies 


very tedious and 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


1) ~~ 


The programme for the last concert of this | 


season was a queer one—Mozart’s thirty-first 
or “Parisian” symphony, Schubert’s unfin- 
ished symphony and Beethoven’s “Eroica.’’ 
If one must hive three symphonies 
all _ at once, perhaps those would 
do as well as any that could be chosen—the 
brilliancy of Mozart, the sympathetic melody 


of Schubert and the grandeur of Beethoven. | 
But for the close of a season—and especially © 


for the close of a four years’ course of season; 
—jt would have been better had Mr. Nikisch 


made a choice of music which would have | 


satisfied more than the one journal which ap- 
parently has been enraptured with everything 
which Mr. Nikisch has done, except when 
everybody else was pleased. This combina- 


tion appeared much as if its maker were at | 


the end of his interest or of his wits and ar- 
'ranged this as safe and standard. 


unusually close and hot, listening was pot 
easy. The playing was exceedingly good and 


in the difficult and catchy passages the men | 
were evidently alert and anxious to make no | 
The readings were reasonable and } 
right, exception made of the funeral march in 


slip. 


the “Eroica,” which moved somewhat too 


lightly and trippingly for full dignity and im- | 


pressiveness. 


At the close of the concert Mr. Nikisch, | 


who had been complimented with laurel 
wreaths and flowers, was several times re- 
called, until at last he made a few remarks to 
the waiting people. Possibly it would have 
been more discreet in him to say nothing, con- 
sidering the manner of his withdrawal, but as 
the audience practically compelled him to 
speak, he should not be blamed for saying 


what was on his mind. There is no question | 


but he spoke frankly and truly in saving that 
he had tried to do _ his best. 
been doubted, even by his severest Critics ; 
the strongest point maintained against him 
being that he was not in his proper place, 
being a dramatic conductor in a concert-con- 
ductor’s desk. All will wish him well in his 


new sphere, and will expect to hear finé and 


honorable reports of him. 


According to the tabulation in the pro- 


gramme ninety-two numbers, instrumental | 


and vocal, have been presented during the 


season. Of these fourteen are credited as 
novelties, and six were taken from American 
composers. France had a fair showing and 
Scandinavia was recognized, as also was 
Italy; but the vast proportion of the music 
was German. Of the novelties not all were 


worth ther places, and some—such as the 
Humperdinck and Riemenschneider works— 


bad best have been left untouched. The solo 
list was creditable, with an exception or two, 
and the choral experiment was barely a succés 
destime. Altogether the season cannot be 
conceded to have raised the standard of ex: 
cellence or repute either in art or perform- 
ance, although is must be set down as much 
better than any other city could have fur- 
nished and only to be excepted to by those 
who have been educated and accustomed to 


| Constantly increasing merit. 


It made | 
the evening very long, and as the hall was ° 


That has never | 
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Short Specch.,. 


| The last concert of the 12th season of the 
_ Boston Symphony orchestra, given at Music 
| Hall last evening, was an event of un 
usual interest, as it semewhat unexpect- 
edly terminated the engagement of 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch as its conductor. 
It was evident that the 
| of the concerts had come to the hall with 


an anticipation of participating in some | 
happening other than is usual at these — 
concerts and there was a general air of ex- | 
pectation upon the incoming crowds that | 


could not be mistaken. 


Mr. Nikiscb came to Boston four years | 
azo well nigh a complete stranger to the | 
patrous of these concerts, and baving a 


name that was hardly known outside the 


Music Hall Packed to the Doors—Di-_ 
rector Nikisch Given a Grand Ova- 
tion—He Returns Thanks and Re: 
grets His Enforced Retirement ina 


‘ir. Arthur Nikisebh Makes His” 


» > 


patrons | 


/ 


} 


limited circle of those who had met him in | 


Europe. 
of musical life across the water with 
a record of a most remarkable character 
for, whatever his abilities as a conductor 


He goes back to his former line 


| 


may be, and whatever may be said in re- 


gard to his programmes, 
orchestra! 


he has seen the © 
scheme so nobly founded and | 


sustained by Mr. Higginson becomes a self- | 


supporting enterprise, not only at home, 
Dus in every city which it visits periodi- 
cally. 

In so doing he has changed this under- 
taking from a private effort in the interest 
of good music to a service of concerts sup- 
ported liberaliy 
shown a disposition to accept whatever 
was provided for them with aspiritof hu- 
mility and gratitude at once surprising an 
amusing. 


by a public which has | 


d | 


Itis to be regretted, whatever estimate 


is put upon the artistic results of Mr, 
Nikisch’s career here, that it should be 
terminated so abruptly, and the 
parting with the conductor of the orchestra 
for four seasons was a Courteous recogni- 
tion of what he has done, which reflected 
credit upon the patrons of these concerts. 

The programme of the evening consisted 
of Mozart’s “Parisian” symphony, No. 31, 
in D major, Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony, in minor, and Beethoven’s 
*Eroica.” There is little need to comment 
at length upon the performance of such a 
programme after the work of this conduc- 
tor. during his occupancy of his present 
position. 

His ideas of the symphonic works of.the 
composers represented in the evening's list 
are well known, and his readings were in 
conformity with his earlier programmes of 
a like order. He was made to know the 
satisfaction of the immense audience 
at the close of each movement, and at the 
end of the unfinished symphony he was . 
presented with two immense. laurel . 
wreaths, each tied with elaborate bows: of — 


his nation’s colors. 


The entrance of Mr. Nikisch was at- i 
tended by an ovation which any man , 
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The Symphony Concert. 
cert of the current season by the Boston 
took place in Music Hall, last 
Symphony No. 31, in D 
unfinished symphony, Schubert, “Eroica” | 
A very large audience was 1n- 
Three symphonies made a somewhat eX. 
To review the perfor. 
to repeat what we have 
‘ttor’s revised and 
great ‘classical works. 
him ample opportun- 
of his many faults 
leader. He Wa&s 
appearance, and 


od 


ting programme to listen to. 


versions of 
afforded 


few virtues 4s il 
received on his first se 
ded at different stages of the concert. 
there Was ho demon- 
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to 
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eir last opportunity of the season 
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The Symphony Season. . 
3 work, we think that we 
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In summing up the season a | 
do not exaggerate when we affirm that the series ofco 


certs just ended were the most uninteresting od Hf | 
organization has ever given. The sp seoeger Kalbe ond 
ranged without judgment. A great deal 0 * . wi 
should not have had a hearing at such concert 


shonvy, the David- 
‘formed, notably the d’Albert Symphony, 
paige he Humperdink “Humoresque, ” 


“Dance of Death,”’ P. Scharwen' 
” and the Busoni Symphonic 
eption of Mr. 
Armor,” Gilson’s 
Ree 
amatic Overture, Mr. Paine’s | 


| Columbus March and Hymn, Svensden’s “201 rs 
| and Tschaikowshy’s E-minor Symphony, yh gene 
ed all the new works that were given. ib. grayed 
: represented by ten compositions, on Agere es hs (Ease 
Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Dvorak ant ne ie ok 
\ py four each, Bach, Haydn and ~<a : Pied 
two each; and Goldmark, Mendelssohn, Fe chy. 
| @echatkowsky by the same number respe'’ ©” 


| ‘ ‘eye heard in 
Berlioz and MacDowell W 
+ door works D’Albert, Bizet, Bruch, Bu 


oote, Gade, Gilson, Gounod, 
Moszkowski, Nicolai, Pader- 
: ider umper- 

Paine, Reinecke, Reimenschneider, Hum} 
Scharwenka, Spohr. 
nann, ha 
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each. 


; ewski, 
‘dink, Rubinstein, ren! 
\\ Thieroit, Vieuxtemps and \ olki 


| each. As will be seen, 


Svyensden, | 
ad one hearing | 
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in point of number. Wagner | 


o cape te? * 


{stands at the head of the list, a somewhat queer show. 
‘ing for a symphony concert season. The soloists 
| were: Pianists, Paderewski, F. B. Busoni, George M. 
Nowell, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Carl Stasny; the 
vocalists were, Miss Emma Juch, Mme. Basta-Tavary, 
Max Heinrich, Priscilla White, Louisa Leimer, Felicia 
-Kaschoska, Mrs. Nikisch, Heinrich Meyn, W. J. Wigch, 
and Mr. A. Foote’s church choir; the violinists were 
Henri Marteau and the usual soloists of the orchestra. 
The symphony chorus, of which so much was promised, 
and from which so much was expected, was a disastrous 
failure, and assisted in one of the most bungling 
und inadequate performances of Beethoven’s choral 
symphony ever heard in this city, after which 
it fortunately disappeared, to all practical intents 
and purposes, from view. The playing of the or. 
chestra was, on the whole, of a lower standard of ex- 
cellence than has characterized it since its earliest 
years, and its chief successes were achieved in those 
compositions in which noise predominated. Fortu- 
nately the conductor, under whose sway the orchestra 
has so steadily degenerated, is to control it no longer; 
and whatever may be the cause that induced hin to 
cancel his engagement, there is every reason to re. 
joice that itis cancelled; that is, if it be desirable that 
the orchestra shall be restored to the efliciency that 
distinguished it when it was placed under the control 
Of its late conductor. Independent of the fact that he 
Was not fitted by experience nor by temperament to 
lead a symphony orchestra, and independent of the 


| other fact that at the end of his fourth year he was no 


better fitted for the duty than he was at the beginning 


| of his first, he seemed to be less influenced by devo- 
ition to 
| tion 


art for art’s sake than he devo- 
to self-glorification; hence great 
were trifled with in order that the conductor might be- : 


come prominent. It seemed as if the orchestra was— 


Was by 


composers | 


[ ath siirprised that the interest manifested by the 
press regarding the new conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, should meet with such disfavor at headquar. 
ters. It isa matter in which the public feels great cu- 
riosity, and it is but natural that the newspapers. 
should show a desire to gratify it. However, if report | 
is to be believed, every effort made by. representatives 
of the various journals to obtain information on the. 
subject, have been rebuffed without ceremony, and. 
sometimes with a discourtesy that is inexplicable. As_ 
1 understand it, the press is considered to have no right | 
to ask questions anent the probable conductor of the 
concerts, on the ground, that it is a private business 
matter, about which it is an impertinence to inqu re. 
Why private, 1 cannot imagine. The concerts of the. 
orchestra are publicly advertised 8@ason tickets for | 
them are sold at public auction, and tickets that are 
left over are announced for gale in the public prints. 
Speculators purchase tickets and selithem at advanced 
prices, and anybody can go to the box office of Music 
Hall and purchase an admission ticket fora stipulated } 
price. Under these circumstances, it would seem that 
these concerts are no more to be viewed in the light of. 
a private enterprise than are the concerts of Gilmore g 
Band, those of the Spanish Students or of the Hamp- 
ton Colored Singers. If the public patronage were 
withdrawn wholly from these concerts, this “priva ; 
business could not possibly be carried on save at a 
tremendous loss of money. I cannot see, therefor 
how public concerts can be in any way a privaté mat 
ter. Itis true thatif the expenditures of the season 
should exceed the receipts, Mr. Higginson pays the 
difference out of his own pocket; but even here the 
course pursued is by no means singular. If the outlay” 


only considered as a potent means of advertising its | at the Globe Theatre should exceed the money taken 


conductor. It was as if nothing was to be omitted 
that might cause the conductor to be talked 
about. This was, doubtless excellent business tac- 
tics, but it was also art insincerity. Some thought. . 
less or mistakenlv-indulgent people admired it; but 
the judicious grieved. 
is to be hoped that the next conductor may not be an- 
other experiment, but will be chosen from the ranks of 
of those who have won deserved repute. Weingartner 


under acentract that has three years to run, and the 
latter, though an excellent opera conductor, has failed 
is aleader of symphony concerts. Then, too, he isa vale- 
tudinarian, 
lors in the world who have attained to eminence; and, 
horeover, while it is perhaps, not unnatural to look in 
lhe direction of Germany for a new conductor, there - 
de able and famous conductors elsewhere, even in 
France. However, it would seem that a drill-master, 
ible to bring the orchestra into proper condition 
‘gin, will be most needed at the outset. The new, 
“onductor will find almost asmuch to undo ag he willé 
lind to do, 
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I HEAR that Walter Damrosch feels very badly that the hun- 


during the season, Mr. Stetson meets the loss ahd pay” 
it, and in this respect Mr. Higginson does no more than | 
does Mr. Stetson or any other proprietor and manager. 
of a public entertainment. When a Prinée Esterhazy 
|organizes and supports an orchestra for his own 


However, it is over now, and i | pleasure and that of his friends, and does not call on 


_ the public to pay for admission to the concerts, the pri- 
vacy of the undertaking is unquestionable. Neither the | 


press nor the community at large has any right to busy” 
certs which, to a certain extent, take on a business a Je 
pect. It is true that Mr. Higginson does not mak e 
of the Symphony concerts an enterprise by which he 


However, these are not the only conduc- | hopes to profit pecuniarily; and it 1s also true that the 
; musical public is under great obligations to him for! 


having established the splendid orchestra’ over whos 
destinies he presides. But for his public spirit we! 
should not be able to boast of one of the finest orches- 
tras inthe world. Nevertheless, this does not m ke 
the concerts private. The public pays liberall “oe 
for them, to the tune of many thousand dollars, © 
paid mostly in advance; so liberally, in fact, that Mr? 


’ 


Higginson has found the necessity to make up any de- 


' 
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ficiency, diminish year after year. It is therefore by no — 


‘ 


~ dred dollar subscribers to the Nikisch Concerts overlooked his ~~ 
band and talents and went to Boston for something different. 
|____. Certainly the music at these concerts has been nothing beyond old, 
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ing for a symphony concert season, The soloists 
/were: Pianists, Paderewski, F. B. Busoni, George M. 
‘Nowell, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Car) Stasny; the 
yocalists were, Miss Emma Juch, Mme. Basta-Tavary, 
Max Heinrich, Priscilla White, Louisa Leimer, Felicia 
Kaschoska, Mrs. Nikisch, Heinrich Meyn, W. J. Wigch, 
and Mr. A. Foote’s church choir; the violinists were 
Henri Marteau and the usual soloists of the orchestra. 
The symphony chorus, of which so much was promised, 
and from which so much was expected, was a disastrous 
failure, and assisted in one of the most bungling 
und inadequate performances of Beethoven’s choral 
symphony ever heard in this city, after which 
it fortunately disappeared, to all practical intents 
and purposes, from view. The playing of the or- 
chestra was, on the whole, of a lower standard of ex. 
cellence than has characterized it since its earliest 
years, and its chief successes were achieved in those 
compositions in which noise predominated. Fortu- 
nately the conductor, under whose sway the orchestra 
has so steadily degenerated, is to control it no longer; 
and whatever may be the cause that induced hin to 
cancel his engagement, there is every reason to re. 
joice that itis cancelled; that is, if it be desirable that 
the orchestra shall be restored to the efliciency that 
distinguished it when it was placed under the control 
Independent of the fact that he 
Was not fitted by experience nor by temperament to 
lead a symphony orchestra, and independent of the 
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left over are announced for sale in the public prints. 
Speculators purchase tickets and sellthem at advanced 
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Hall and purchase anadmission ticket for AT stipulated | 
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business could not possibly be carried on save at a 
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) major (Parisian), Mozart; 
phony, B minor, Schubert; 
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Phe air cf the hall was hot and foui, 


Symphony Orchestra. 
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AY this orchestra. 


he programme was as 
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and last Symphony concert of — 
ss of '92-'93 was given Saturday evening 1 
al, Mr. Arthur Nikisch then made his | gon. te ) a 


Symphony, 
Untinished Sym- 
Symphony No. 3, 


so that 

length. 
i and the 
igh fully enjoyed if 


will soon be engaged in a con- 


an operatic con- 
teis by nature rpped {OF 


ungarian 
1euce, 
not wish 


ife, then, bé one prolonged Hunga- 
PHILIP HALE 


son Wi we 
tor of the Symphony Orchestra. 


In our next issue we 


of the Symphony Orchestra sea- 


; ~ ca > 4 ] due 
is over, and Mr. Nikisch ceased to be the con | 
~ , , 

shall give a review | 
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The Symphony Season. 


In summing up the season’s work, We ink lg 
do not exaggerate when we affirm that ans sagen | 
certs just ended were the most apintereds ny enn - | 
organization has ever given. The ie MOET E ae fa | 
ranged without judgment. A great dea ° — <a 
should not have had a hearing at such Ai ; Sea 
performed, notably the d’ Albert Symphony ad ne | 
off ’cello concerto, the Humperdink pug ale | 

‘the Riemenschneider ‘Dance of Death,” | Re omen 
Busoni Sympnon | 

exception of Mr. | 

Armor,” Gilson’s | 


ha’s “Frtihlingswogen,” and the 
“Tone-Poem.”’ In fact, with the 
Foote’s cantata, ‘The Skeleton 1n igs ele 
| “Ta Mer,” Miss Lang’s Dramatic Overture ee dibere - 
| | “svenside a "°*ZOTSMAS ils 
‘Columbus March and Hymn, © ensden’s - tl 
| and Tschaikowshy’s E-minor Symphony, thes nig 
: rere give agner Wer 
-ed all the new works that were given. W " arta 
compositions, Beethoven !y ! ine; 
rOrak Saint-Saens, 
Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Dvorak and 5a “be 
by four each; Bach, Haydn and - “ae Bit 
two each; and Goldmark, Mendelssohn, Saale. 
Tschaikowsky by the same number ie a $ 
: ’ : ywe rere eure 
Weber, Berlioz and MacDowell | W cg re he 
three works each. D’ Albert, Bizet, tag hate 
sont, Davidoff, Ernst, Foote, Gade, Gilson, ‘iaker. 
' Grie Miss Lang, Moszkowsk}, Nicolai, tw" 
‘ Grieg, Lalo, - St 4a 4 : | eider Humper- 
) mine. Reinecke, Reimenscenp ; 
i eweski, Paine, trem , “ niche Reset 
j pins jcharwenka, | » ! 
| dink, Rubinstein, Sch Dood 
| Thieroit, Vieuxtemps and Vo 


represented by ten ¢ 


jeach. As will be seen, 


ann, had one hearing | 
in point of number. Wagner | 


| better fitted for the duty than he was atthe beginning 
of his first, he seemed to be less influenced by devyo- 
| tion to art for art’s sake than he was by devo- 
| tion to self-glorification; hence 


great) composers | 


) were trifled with in order that the conductor might be- | 


come prominent. It seemed as if the orchestra was | 
only considered as a potent means of advertising its 
conductor. It was as if nothing was to be omitted 

that might cause the conductor to be talked; 
about. This was, doubtless excellent business ied 
tics, but it was also art insincerity. Some thought- | 
less or mistakenlv-indulgent people admired it; but 
the judicious grieved. However, it is over now, andi | 
is to be hoped that the next conductor may not be an- | 
other experiment, but will be chosen from the ranks of ; 
of those who have won deserved repute. Weingartner 

and Mott] have been named; butthe former is already 3 
under acontract that has three years to run, and the} 
latter, though an excellent opera conductor, has failed 
usaleader of symphony concerts. Then, too, he isa vale. ! 
tudinarian. However, these are not the only conduc. 
lors In the world who have attained to eminence; and, : 
horeover, while itis perhaps, not unnatural to look in 

lhe direction of Germany for a new conductor, there: 
tre able and famous conductors elsewhere, even in 

france. However, it would seem that a drill-master, 
able to bring the orchestra into proper condition 

‘guin, will be most needed at the outset. The new, 


organizes 


tremendous loss of money. I cannot sec, therefore, | 
how public concerts can bein any w ay a privaté mat- | 
ter. Itis true thatif the expenditures of the season | 
should exceed the receipts, Mr. Higginson pays the | 
difference out of his own pocket; but even here the! 
course pursued is by no means singular. If the outlay 
at the Globe Theatre should exceed the money taken | 
during the season, Mr. Stetson meets the loss ahd pays | 
it, and in this respect Mr. Higginson does no more than | 
does Mr. Stetson or any other proprietor and manager 
of a public entertainment. When a Prince Esterhazy | 
and supports an orchestra for his own | 
pleasure and that of his friends, and does not call on’ 
the public to pay for admission to the concerts, the pri- | 


vacy of the undertaking is unquestionable. Neither the : 


| press nor the community at large has any right to busy 


itself about the matter; but it is otherwise with come 
certs which, to a certain extent, take on a business as- 
pect. It is true that Mr. Higginson does not make 
of the Symphony concerts an enterprise by which he 
hopes to profit pecuniarily; and it is also true that the 
musical public is under great obligations to him for 
having established the splendid orchestra’ over whose 
destinies he presides. But for his public spirit we 
should not be able to boast of one of the finest orches- 
tras inthe world. Nevertheless, this does not make | 
the concerts private. The public pays liberally | 
for them, to the tune of many thousand dollars, 


Conductor will find almost as much to undo as he willé paid mostly in advance; so liberally, in fact, that Mr? 


find Lo do. 


— —— 


Higginson has found the necessity to make up any de- 


ficiency, diminish year after year. It is therefore by no 


I HEAR that Walter Damrosch feels very badly that the hun- | 
dred dollar subscribers to the Nikisch Concerts overlooked his ~ 
band and talents and went to Boston for something different. 


\__ Certainly the music at these concerts 


~ well-known selections ; but, perhaps, at the third meeting at Mrs. » 


has been nothing beyond old, __ 


Se ee a ee 


W. C, Whitney’s Mr. Nikisch may be inspired by a more atten- 


tive audience. 
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means presumptuous in the 
in the new conductor of an orchestra to whose support 
| it contributes so bountifully ; 
‘in the press to attempt to 


‘subject for its readers. 
| places of amusement, theatrical or musical, are gener- 


ally well pleased to give the newspapers intelligence | 
regarding their future plans. 
‘wise to make them known at once, 
| with rudeness the members of the press who go to 
‘them in order to obtain information. They do not in- 


all know, in due seasen, who the new conductor Is to 


o 


“composer in his score. Some conductors are 
more capable than others; some conductors are, 
more intelligent; some conductors are more 
conscientious; some are more conservative, | 
and some are more innovating; but no heed to | 
which of these classes the conductor belongs, | 
If they do not think it! 4 jg only a conductor, more or less skilled in| 
pitobaaght ia treat his business. Ilence, it seems somewhat ab-| 
surd when we see him made a fetish before 
dulge inthe angry use of objurgatory participial ad-| whom the public bows in superstitious wor- 
jectives, and claim that the entertainments which are 


open to any one of the public who is willing to ex- 
cum charged for a ticket that entitles him to 


public to feel an interest 


and it is not impertinent 
obtain information on the 
Managers of our various 


ship. 
It is a sign of musical degeneracy when more 
; tence is laid on the conductur than on the 
Re = ae 4th which no. | stress 15 Laic : 
admis ion to them, are a private matter wi é aes : , 
coke las any concern except the manager. Asamere| music he interprets; when the office is le il 
matter of fact, the management of the Symphony Or- higher consideration than is what it does or, 


chestra is in nowise different from the management of at least, should represent. There is too much 


mrosch Orchestra or the Seidl Orchestra, or : Fa. ileal Syn, 
prefs oon’ Theatre, or any other management that of the conductor interp g 


ths 
appeals tothe public for pecuniary patronage. The tween the public ~ the a | 
projectors of such entertainments take private risks, | it assembles to hear; in other ds, 
and the chances of private losses, but their concerts, | 1.416 is a maximum of conductor and a mink) 
their opera performances and their theatrieal wines. mann of composer, to the glorification of the| 
ments are unmistakably, public. Of course, we shal pc sk tha oxo seat eens. tonal 
artistic conscience would inspire an exactly 


pend the 


ty ‘ shile we burst in ignorance, . 
be. In the interim, and while we wa “ef ; 
let us take comfort that there are many other almost ‘contrary state of affairs, and keep the intelli 


equally important things inthe world that are quite | gent metronome in his proper place. It mat-} 
es ‘ters not whether it be Richter or Lamoureux, 
: or Damrosch, or Nikisch, the public are in-} 
| clined to pay more regard to the individual than 
to what he is called on to do, and to measure} 
‘is value to the art he represents by their per- | 
sonal feelings toward him. While it is true] 
that one conductor may be more able than al-| 
other, and is entitled to be appreciated accort: | 
that is no reason for overrating him 10 | 
fills in the ranks of art, 


CHATTERER. 


ANENT CONDUCTORS. 


As it appears to us, there is a strong ten- 
dency to over-estimate the orchestral 3 con- | 
ductor in regard to his standing, musically : 
considered. Time was, when the conductor | 
was eminent for more than his capacity to dis- | ingly, ae th 

chestra; when, in fact, he was] respect to the place Ae 7 ie 
reson 9 pices as well, as may be in-| which is by no means as ¢ geet — let 
stanced by Spohr, Mendelssohn, Hiller, Berlioz, | stractly authoritative as it is = we fovea 
Wagner, Rubinstein, Ries, Weber, Lachner, | cred to be. When & ret e ssl eke a 
and others; but now the rule is the conductor | or a Berlioz, or a Mendelsso 7 s aaaliihe wh 
who is not distinguished as a composer, and in hand, the genius of vr eg Se amet 
whose chief claim to consideration is the skill! sician imparts & certain weig ; on ce alti 
with which he obtains precision from the play-| his reading . of a fine wea. HE and it 
ers under his control, and the judgment with | mands for him aggpeirtelicet C a eed saath 
which he interprets the works that he causes || would be easy to understand & ana ott 
to be performed. That he should receive and |} tribute to the famed ay ott hae conte 
enjoy all the credit for the efficiency with which || ducts; to appreciate the a : narttanaeanente 
he acquits himself in his position, 1s beyond separate the musician x Taitar who coll 
question; but that does not include foisting him |} put it is otherwise with t ti ee a may, it bas 
into an importance wholly out of proportion to }\ conducts. Be this, howev se a: conducts 
any possible deserving on his part. Primarily, || become the fashion to he: oe vires OO 
he is little more than a metronome, moved by [| much above his highest ¢ me s: tS veil 
intelligence instead of clockwork. After he Toad to fame that is made ny Bev 4 aaagem 

has established the technique of his orchestra | the excess of appreciation 4 in i 

on a satisfactory basis, the highest point that| rantly held, simply ree Satie on Vii 

is open to him to achieve, is te interpret music || are to be viewed rather in the 1g 


| : ; 1 of a very 
in harmony with the directions marked by the)| worship of manufactured heroes that 


ee PRE | eae 


profound love for the 


< ee ae ae 


he ~~) a om 


art of which he, with | 


the assistance of his orchestra, is an inter-. 
preter. 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch has now completed his 
fourth season, and with it his career, in Boston 
and given abundant opportunity for judging of 
his strength as an orchestral conductor. His 
career here has been in some sense a peculiar 
one. A musician of thoroughly modern ten- 
dencies, he came to us immediately after a 
period of conducting grand opera in Leipzig, 
the last stronghold of musical classicism in 
Germany. He had been a great favorite in 
Leipzig, where his conspicuous talent for or- 
chestral and operatic conducting was warmly 
appreciated; indeed, he grew to be familiarly 
known there as “unser Nikisch,” as one of the 
resident musical powers of whom the city was 
justly proud, Still one can fancy that his posi- 
tion in Leipzig was not without its drawbacks; 
hewasa modern man, 2 musical come-outer, 
one of the new lights, and, as such, somewhat 
apart from the musical spirit that ruled at the 
Gewandhaus—and the Gewandhaus has ever 
been a most potent factor in forming and lead- 
ing musical opinion in the Saxon city. With 
all his popularity with the general opera-going 
public, he must have felt at times that he could 
not count on perfect sympathy at the musical 
headquarters of the town, and that there was 
an unavoidable element of militancy in his 
general artistic attitude there, 

When he severed his connection with the 
Leipzig Opera and came here to assume the 
conductorship of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, he could feel that that dark background of 
lukewarm sympathy, or even tacit opposition, 
no longer existed; he was not only free—that 
he had always been—but free without having 
to assert his freedom against a powerful oppos- 
ing party. Ifhe heard that, in Boston, public 


musical opinion and taste were pretty evenly 


divided between classicism and the new ideas, 
without the adherents of either having any- 
thing like an official, or quasi-official, backing, 
he only heard what was essentially true. His 
hosition here bade fair to be of the pleasantest; 
he had no traditional, ready-made opposition to 
conbat; he was placed in command over a 
large orchestra which was not only made up of 
admirable material, but had been left in truly 
magnificent coudition by his predecessor, Mr 
Wilhelm Gericke. He was practically general, 
issimo, responsible to no one but himself. The 
outlook seemed the fairest imaginable. 


But there were really clouds on his horizon 


Which he probably did not see, which indeed 
here was little possibility of his seeing. Al- 
though there was no ofiicial standard of musical 
inion here, our public still had its long- 
dormed musical habits and tastes;some of us 
‘ven had carefully formed opinions and princi- 
Dies. The modern school of musical interpreta- 
eo, virtually based on Wagner’s “Ueber das 
erigiren.” was unfamiliar to us, especially in 
,° watter of orchestral performance; we had 
ard no music at the hands of a conductor of 
ne ultra-modern German school. We had 

ard visiting pianists of greater or less renown 


MB. NIKISCH’S CONDUCTING, . 


sticky and recalcitrant action. 


take all sorts ot liberties (as we called it) with. 
classic and romantic compositions, but we had 
not yet heard similar things doneon the or- 
chestra. What little eccentricities Mr, Theo. 
dore Thomas, for instance, had allowed him-_ 
self in years gone by, were, on the whole, slight, _ 
and had been generally pretty sharply criti- 
-cised. Inthe matter of rhythmic freedom, we 
were still inclined to look upon orehestral per- 
. performance as standing essentially apart from 
solo performance. ; 
Now, to these ideas and habits of ours Mr. 


| Nikisch brought a direct slap in the face at the 


very outset. With no more Gewandhaus 
frowns to be conscious of, if not to consider, im- 
agining that all weight of opposing opinion was 
taken off from his shoulders, Mr. Nikiseh began — 
outright by throwing the reins upon the neck 
of his modern-romantie fancy with a ven- ! 
geance. The effect of his first performance of 
Beethoven’s overture to “Coriolan” was that of 
a sudden and unlooked-for douche of ice-water: 
we all rubbed our eyes, we could hardly believe 
our ears. Was it meant seriously, or was it 
some humorous mystification? We had heard 
of conducting of the “interpreting” sort, but 
we had had no notion that it went so far as all 
that came to. It both surprised and shocked 
us. That the new conductor should come in | 
for some pretty scathing criticism was no more | 
than natural. Speaking personally, we have — 
now no doubt whatever that Mr. Nikisch’s 
style of performance during his first two years | 
here far overstepped the limits contemplated | 
by Wagner himself when he wrote his “Ueber | 
das Dirigiren.” | 
Soon also another phase of Mr. Nikisch’s - 
ultra-modern tendencies came more and more | 
to light. It was not so conspicuous at first, but 
none the less contrary to our habits, to those of | 
the orchestra, after their five years’ experience 
under Mr. Gericke, and by no means always | 
happy in its results at first. This was that Mr. 
Nikisch’s chiefaim at rehearsals was, or seemed 
to be, not so much to drill the orchestra to 
play certain compositions in a definitely pre- 
determined and firmly established way, as 
gradually to transform the orchestra into a 
great living instrument on which he, the con- 
ductor, should be able to play at will, as he 
would on the key-board of a pianoforte. Ah! 
that is the ideal! We had heard yon Biilow 
say that, when he conducted at the Hofoper in 
Munich, he had brought the orchestra to such 
a pitch of perfection that he “‘could take utterly 
different tempi at every performance of “Tris- | 
tan,’ and the orchestra could follow him as the 
keys of a pianoforte would obey his fingers;” 
and now we, too, were to have a conductor who 
would sway an orchestra as he did, who should 
not feel himself bound toanything done or said. 
at rehearsal, but should be free at a public 
performance, and in the very face ef an 
audience, to obey the sudden inspiration of the 
passing moment. But, somehow,. it did not 
work; at least, not at first. Myr. Nikisch played 
on the orchestra, but the orchestra would not 
always respond readily to bis touch; the great 
pianoforte” séemed at times to have a rather . 
Worst of all, , 
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'ofyore. The general and ever increasing de- | little, if anything, else, for several years before 


sive for an expressive style of performance also | he came out here; for any f nog. | | | 
‘ : re , } ; ’ y fool might: rep! 
by Sune. in truth, it takes an enormous bad mueh to do sf ms far jot? ni ae. | 4 oe only bsp him operatic because you low | : 
| ; “anil 1} duce expressive effects of phrasing and shading — Eecs chu dhcbid eoeta aud : : 

f drilling to get an orchestra into ary CAN YEE | sa : ra —and some other. fool | 
a ty tel that fey conductor can play on it at | when you ve ae icrivingl gy Aes soaani cepa | ayn phe aee9 tage the term seems to us | I EET RA | : 

. _ consumma articularly felicitous; it fits Mr. Niki | 
will;-and, during the first two years or 80, the | d , : ‘ , : isch toa | 
; , heh | expressively at the same time. Again, the | T. His characteristic bent is disti 
Orchestra was pot sufficiently in | an b gaye hye boreal 8 distinctly operatic, 

tus gender Min. Nikisch for him to be able. to more moderate Wagnerians, those whose pro- Dramatic would perhaps have been a pleagant- a He Be S | my hon i | 
“touc nb ; vents with perfect safety We § found admiration for the Bayreuth master and er word, but as opera is the best and most uni- p y | 
a Soe ape » would Nee but hope Pg his ideas did not lessen their faithin the glories | versally recognized form of dramatic music, we | 
ferred began to make the heart grow sick. Not 


_ of classic music, may (or must?) often have felt prefer operotic. In his whole mental attitude 
’ 
a little of the adverse criticism that was shov- 


? 
| an instinctive desire to prove to their more in the finest and surest effects hoe ; Conductor ° 
i ; > produced;in . 
Naas | treme and thoroughgoingly modern breth- the class of effects of which 1 ah ves he 
Mr. Nikisch was traceable to this; i¢ hee : te ) ch he was most fond 
ans evident that the orchestra, for the time ; ren that oa ce tara Lobo Ms hi ie eige it xs egg BROTAG, LO UE Pe tht Ulin: & reflec: 
ca ay ; ee things, by doing their best to cut off the pig- | ion from the foot-lights; he had the sweepi 
being at least, was playing with less accuracy | 40:1 from Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, breadth of stroke, the uncompromising dtkect: 


eet so ee Saw hesks ‘hea man .’| and make their works sound as modern as pos- | ness of appeal, the fondness for sharp contrasts Musicians Discuss Our 
ut, in spl , ’ sible. Indeed, itis not alittle curious how the) | and flamboyant coloring that belongs to the 4 


wed unmistakable signs of some- | ; , owt) . . | 
Meld pooled removed trom genius; certain | whole “modern” question = in dye ae lyric stage. He was not a man for half-tints and Suggestion. { 
ing not 1a hme nerian or otherwise) has made Beethoven innuendoes; he seemed happiest when doing | 


performances of his were utterly,and well-nigh antral’ figure in the aisasaion: me at Be : | 
unprecedentedly, superb. His personal magnet- the very ¢ wa g tremendous. He would often keep | 


: Riehl said, everyone insists upon set- | this instinct in ab . 
ism was enormous, and he knew well how to as © , eyance; but ever and anon it 


| 
; | ting up his own Beethoven. The advocates | wouid crop out and show itself. Perhaps the He Is Com | 
impart his enthusiasm to the orchestra. Few | of every possible school seem to think that they molt schithe inbtance of his eiviie it fall. vert pete nt, But | 


listeners will ever forget the positively tremen- | “a arcument to floor waits . ; : i 
dous effect he produced in the finale of Beetho- | have found a nag yin a none algae psi a conducting of Sehumann’s D minor Might Not Like It. 
ven’s C minor symphony by making the horns their opponents witne!, 7 “t be 7 uy ony; the effect he produced with this 

} ch forth as he did upon the second theme; ceedin proving that they have Beethoven on work was simply astounding—and, to us, not . 

ee | ee PMC; their side; so they set to work forthwith to entirely fine. Yet, with and in spite of all this, 


| 


j iming. In the overture to “eAlaget eae | i 
Fe rene and afterwards in that to | cook up their Beethoven to suit themselves. we say heartily that he has given some of the At present musical Boston is in a tur- 


‘Rienzi,’ he did equally splendid things. It | To mpeg ye ce ab gees sgponsctigy : wp to iis finest, performances here a of surmises over the conductor 
J cos even too andel an Zach, is easy; _ ol certain things that we have ever heard who must be cho f 
oticeable. too, that he gave certain pas- | : heard any- sen for the Symphon 
Bite in eantilena with agrace and buoyancy ip pole in sO nae it Helps Se aoe aoethoven Map a fae: pean bad ahs : wens artist bre in | Orchestra before another season q | 
4 masters were nots : , ’ ', LOO, n degree; nothin / ies rd cane | 
of phrasing quite new here. It could only be | jer all, And it may truly be said that, artis- yang enuine temperamental force and vier here is a homely proverb which in- | 
urged that this peculiar grace was obtained at tically unfortunateas this dressing up the old When SOR ee Se grin shiugs he did. culeates the impropriety of too much |. 
i [ j A ha ; SU, was sim iosi : oe | 
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ca’ cert ~_ogpabncaoyge ta tite mene to || virdeception. The true artist trusts hisown | MR. NIKISCH’S LAST CUNCERT. nity seem inclined to refer tout on the | 
6 numbered certain works In which mere inn Scher Ba rey - | | 
vigor in working up a climax, and an occasion- feelings more than he does agro ia eae Not to Accompany the Symphony Orchestra | sr t he gr ounds for this is that, asthe | 
al bit of gracefully-phrased cantilena, were by events, let him have ane Ere a the re On its Tour. public fails to entirely pay the expenses — 
no means enough in themselves to fill the bill; | ton as “9 wind his if ete ot whieh “i Scanpialne teak conductor of the Boston | of the Symphony, ana Colonel Higgin- | 
wai ‘ | eourt of final appeal, the ae ny Orchestra, has decided to wi son generously supplies the $ | 
works the adequate performance of which de- | , | a8 ta inatincts are : aon : Oo wield ulaaieks, D @ $15,000 per . 
mands far amet and rarer artistic qualities, | 2° bound to carry out. So, if his instincts @ the baton over that organization for the Year which is lacking, the subject ment 1 
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Bees eccality ner ponipe hoven must have ‘ntended” this or that be- _the end of the Boston series of symphony | y to him without com- 
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Sees or even Mi. aa ape tee excellence; it || that his tendency to exaggerate, distort an main. ® world’s fair, re- emusic, and would probably be will- | 
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ants “suena gmneterpaimbon Se pt ED arded as @ purely individual matter; in | notice of his decisi , rare, ing it 

torpreting compositions—especialiy the works 2 toe : ision not to accompany the & lt. 
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modifications of tempo and rhythm were better | school—if numbers, sincerity of aim, and wun- pears, however, that the director offered uropean conductors have been men- | 


graded and less exaggerated than before. He, d isti ive respectability. On certain conditions to fill hi tioned. The leading one, after it was 
; ; oubted artistic force can & whic . out his season— ' : Partts: 

to be ei ‘a ogg fast by = fads of = Personally, we abhor the tendency i the ver soenlie eemet sons Mr. Higginson found ee ed Hans Richter could not 

new schoo], such as very slow, or ¢is6 ex ra fact that itis a characteristic factor of the gen ssible—and which, moreover, eave Vienna, has seemed to. be that of 


ordinarily fast, allegros; but his tempi, as a of course could offer no guarantee that | Felix Weingartner, the principal opera 


1 bs : s to 
: me | eral musical spirit of the present day seen. Mr. Nikisch’s healt and 
rule, showed greater stability and were less | ns almost enough, in itself, to prove that it 1s he could travel to oo Bota be such that | aud concert conductor of Berlin. | 


erratic. To our mind, the “slow llegrao” is | ' igning mus! rh os 

: Logt ’ tially discrepant with the reign The question as t Che Traveller has. howevy b 

‘ more than’ a modern fashion, brought oagen® : com. as to who will conduct the oh ha er, been 
. et iy a eon of feeling against the | ©! spirit of bygone times. Had the older orchestra on its tour remains open for the informed on good authority that Wein- 


al osers been actuated and inspired by the sam® present, but probably the.t: rartner 
“rather perfunctory-sounding tempo giusto, dear spirit that we are now, they would have writ- naturally segs tp x ‘e at the Nea devolve ro be has engaged to go to Munic& in 
‘to the hearts of conductors of the old school. ten just such music as we do. The style of per- violins, . sel, the leader of the | “* is evident that then, if not be. 


3 | 7 any fore, Levi, who i ; : 
ll sorts of influences may have determined nee and the. style of composition of any ’ ; ois new in Munich, will . 
growth of this fashion. Pianists found that sins apoeh invariably and inevitably go hand : leave,as he would not take any other 


ma lassic movement could well be taken ca hand ' place in that city, and therefore may be 
“little slower on the full-toned modern piano- ' 
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‘Felix Mottl, now conducting at 


-Carisruhe. is the last one reported to 
have received an offer from the 
Symphony Orchestra management, but 
he has been so earnesty urged to re- 
main that it is thought he may decline. 
‘The list of available European con- 
ductors has by no means been ex- 
hausted yet, but musical sentiment and 
attalument have risen so high in America 


‘that some are beginning to look about at 


‘home. 


The Traveller in a recent editorial, — 


‘was the first to point out the brilliant 
possibilities involved in the recognition 
of our own home talent, and the first to 
name Franz Kneisel in this connection. 
| Sumething About Kneise!. 


Franz Kneisel was born in Bucharast, 
Roumania, 28 years ago. He studied in 
Vienna and was concert master there of 

ene Royal Burg ‘Theatre until he re- 
‘moved to Berlin where he was concert 
| master of the Bilse Orchestra until he 
was brought to Boston py Gericke to 
take Listemann’s vacant place some 
seven years ago. 

Since then his violin playing has been 

‘'achief attraction co the frequenters of 
_ the Symphony, and he stands as proba- 
f bly the finest violin soloist in the coun- 
' try. | 

' The Kneisel Quartet, which he has 
organized and conducted during the 
‘mostoi thistime, bas won @ distin- 
guished place in the favor of the people, 
and the enthusiastic praise of the most 
critical and refined musicians. ‘To suc- 
-eeed in chamber music is a delicate 
task. In this enterprise Mr. Kneisel 
has demonstrated the delicacy and re- 
-finenfent of his artistic tastes «nd his 
ability to choose judiciously from poth 
modern and classical works. 


Mr. Kneisel as a musician is univer-, 


sally praised, but Mr. Kneisel as a con- 

‘ductor is a different thing. 

\ “Not only is the proposition a surprise 
to the musical fraternity, but the oppor- 


tunity to jndge of his qualifications for 


‘conducting has bee very limited, and | 
: | probabilities of the situation are, and 
the outcome is awaited with intense 


aside from the me its of the question, 
every one is reluctant to speak where 
they know it will not affect results. 

. Nevertheless, it is ohly a-vork of jus- 
‘tice for the public tofconsider the pos- 
sibilities of real talent among us, even 
‘though the trumpets have not been 
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The Traveller repre’ 


many of Boston’s musical leaders, and 
has gathered quite a clear consensus of 
opinion. 

George L. Osgood. expresses himself 
as delighted with the great violinist’s 
management of the Kneisel Quartet. 
Arthur Foote says he has shown first- 
rate ability. Otto Roth is enthusiastic 
in praise of him as a musician, but says 
he would himself probably prefer the 
freedom of a soloist to any conductor. 
ship. More than one spoke of his con- 
ducting when Nikisch was sick as re- 
calling the finish of Gericke’s 
work. A noted composer considered 
that it showed the ability to enforce 
obedience as well as executive qualities. 

Mr. Kneisel has had other experience 
in directing in this country. For six 
weeks he led the promenade concerts at 
Music Hall, and also led at the Worces- 
ter festivals under Carl Zerrahn. But 
itis maintained «hat these circumstances 
and brief extent of these occasions fur- 
nish no data by which to judge of his 
ability to direct an orchestra for a whole 


_ season. Indeed, some dissatisfaction 


with the coolness of his. style has been 
expressed, but itis only to be expected 
that there would ‘be a difference of 
tastes. 

The idea has been expressed that the 
Symphony Orchestra would not ba 
pleased to have one of theirown num 
ber elevated above them, but on the 
other hand it might be assumed that 
they would be proud to see guch possi- 
bilities before their ranks, and would 
be glad to loyally build up the repula- 
tion of one from their ranks. ‘His suc- 
cess in handling the orchestra would 
depend entirely on the spirit and ability 
he might bring to the task,’ says 006 


| musician. 
d 


Only One Way: 

After all, the only way to discover @ 
director is to give some one a chance to 
try, and the Boston public might well 
afford to take the creating of a musical 
reputation into its own hands, rather 


' than to ‘continue to accept them ready- 
| made from abroad. They must be made 


somewhere. 
Meanwhile, no one knows what the 


interest. 

The orchestra will make quite a tour 
under Mr. Kneisel’s direction, reaching 
Chicago between two and three weeks 


from now, when it will play in the series 


‘started by the arts of puffing, fortunate | of fair concerts. This is a grand op- 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, ll 
‘the leadership of Mr. Frauz Kneisel, starts 
-on its seventh annual spring trip Tuesday 


" evening. 


The party will namber 78, and will travel 
in three special Wagner sleeping cars. The 
first concert will be given in Rochester on 
Wednesday evening, the second in Buffalo 


the following evening, and two concerts 


| Mozart Club of Pittsbure on 
Friday sud Saturday, will close the first 


wr certs in 
The second week will include gon oe 
them as supe- reland, Loledo, Columbus, Sincinnati, 

oa eae vate rin charge of the Ladies’ Musion 


Club, and closes with 
Louisville. ‘rhe orchestra arrives il 


dL will 
n Sunday morning, May 14, anc 
mary special invitation of the music 
‘ommittee of the World’s fair two matinee 
eng fy op Monday and Tuesday, y 


ana 1 


yaTpose: Gran 
. Sue Chicago the tour includes | ph 
nto any hair-— ids, a concert. with the Arion 5° 
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NIRISCH’ S FORFETT. 


R. ARTHUR NIKISCH closed his career as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and in consequence his American career, on Satur- 
day night last at Music Hall, Boston, where he direct- 
ed the last concert of that organization. The end) 
came rather abruptly, as it was originally proposed to 
round up Mr. Nikisch’s engagement with a Western 
tournée, including the two concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall on the Exposition 
grounds at Chicago on May 15 and 16, but Mr. Ni- 
kisch’s state of health did not warrant any extension 
of his work beyond last Saturday night. Mr. Franz 
Kneisel, the concert master, will in all probability 
conduct the concerts in the West, although there 
may be some difficulty in the proper adjustment of 
these performances, as it was no doubt understood 
that Mr. Nikisch was to be the conductor. 

The latter gentleman forfeits $5,000 in ending the 
contract as he does, but it is best to let him speak as 
he did to THE MUSICAL COURIER on Friday afternoon : 

‘‘“My contract with Mr. Higginson, unlike ,Euro- 
pean contracts, contains no exemption clause cover- 
ing the possibility of illness,” said Mr. Nikisch, ‘‘ and 
I was to have received $3,000 for the Western tour, 
and as a forfeit of $5,000 is stipulated in case the con- 
tract is broken by me, and as I have agreed to and 
will pay to the representative of Mr. Higginson the 
$5,000 to-morrow, my loss through my inability to 
continue these labors amounts to $8,000. Feeling as I 
do, and finding that there is no such exemption clause 
in the contract, I could not risk the tedious tour and 
suddenly find myself incapacitated and thereby com- 

pelled to lose this sum anyhow. Had the Western | 
tour disabled me I should have had the fatiguing work 
and travel without any compensation. ” 

‘‘Mrs. Nikisch and I shall therefore leave for Europe 
in a week or two. I find no fault whatever with Mr. 
Higginson and his decision to insist upon the fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the contract, and I never paid 
money more willingly than I do this $5,000, although | 
it leaves me in the same financial condition as if ; 
had not succeeded in accumulating anything here ; 
that is to say, my four years’ work was from po 
point of view fruitless. 

‘‘Who my successor will be? Oh, I do not know 
and have no means of ascertaining.” 

There are many glittering appearances surround- | 
ing the place occupied by Mr. Nikisch, but consider- | 
ing the demands made upon a cultured musician and | 
gentleman, such as Mr. Nikisch is, and his social en- 
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ze iat nable length of time, since the de- 
parture of Herr Nikisch, for the calming doom 
of prejudice for or against, permit me, as &— 
‘representative of a large following, to offer a | 
‘few words about the criticisms on this our | 
ast conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
| tra. : 
of" might well be said, at the outset, that, | 
owing to the peculiar way in which Boston | 
obtains the acvantage of hearing this orches- | 
tra, criticisms are, in a measure, out of, 
place. We should take the good the gods 
provide, pay for it and be thankful. But as 
gome adverse criticisms offered by some an- 
cient and honorable parties have appeared 
‘on the eve of Mr. _ Nikisch’s departure, 
‘itis in order for laymen to make a few re- 
marks. I speak for the great mass of peopie 
“who have been the mainstay and support of 
this enterprise, whenl say that the adminis- 
tration just ended has, on the whole, been one 
of great satisfaction. Toone who has been a 
‘eonstant attendant upon this series of concerts 
‘this fact stands out elear and beyond dispute. 
The comfort and enjoyment of Masic Hall 
crowds has been too apparent to deny this. I 
leave out the rehearsal . performances which 
. are said to have been attended by those who 
‘went because it was the proper thing to do. I 
venture to say that the thought in the minds of 
‘the Saturday night audiences was 70¢ 
whether this or that portion of the pro- 


ae 


gramme should have been first or last; ’ 


whether this or that piece should not have been 
in the group of composers for that particular 
evening; whether this or that movement should 
“have been taken at a little faster or a little 
‘glower tempo because some moss-covered big- 
wig performed it that way forty or fifty years 
ago. It was beyond all question not a part of 
the troubles of those audiences. I never wit- 
“nessed more thoroughly satistied people in my 
‘lite, and my experience dates back forty years. 
When such one-sided partisan expressions, 
therefore, as have been lately printed regard- 
‘ing these concerts appear, one is constrained 
‘to ask if gee ang really believe the 
great public lool up to them as supe- 
‘rior beings, or cares at all for their 
‘learned. inflictions. No, the great, loving 
heart ‘of the public gives the true verdict 
‘on the power of music to reach the soul, and 
‘the great public has unmistakably indorsed 
what has been given to it the past season, and 
‘guch indorsed notes are good. } 
It isnot my purpose to enterinto any hair- 
‘splitting discussion of minor matters. Our re- 
“tiring Gonductor may havé made some errors 
few there be who never have—but I venture 
‘the prediction that in later years the adminis- 
‘tration of Mr. Nikisch will be quoted as one of 
id he most pleasing, dignified and satisfactory of 
all that have preceded him. His graceful per- 
sonality, his quiet, gontlemanly movements 
‘when at bis place before the orchestra, his 7rest- 
fulness, his every motion a picture—these will 
linger long in the memory of those who attend- 
‘ed the concerts given under his baton. These re- 
‘marks have not beem inspired by any personal 
-acard. I never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
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' entertainments that forever links his name 


with goo@ and uplifting deeds, and by which 


Boston, aye, and the whole country, is rendered 


his debtor for all time. 
One word in evidence of my statements and I 


have done. After three seasons of Mr. Nikisch, | 


giving ample opportunity to study him and his 


| methods, the sale of seats for his last season, as 


it proved to be, was aS strong an endorsement 
ef the man and his abilities as any shrewd 
financier could wish. Fortunate Boston, if she 


another as satisfactory! 
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WILL IT BE MOTTL. 


Reported Now That the Famous Carlsruhe Con- 
ductor Mas Reen Called to Succeed Nikisch. 


And now it is said that Felix Moitl, the fa- | 
mous musical conductor of Carlsruhe, has re- | 
ceived an offer from the Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra management to take the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Arthur Nikisch. 
But it is added that so many appeals have been 
made to Mottl to induce him to remain mn Carls- 


‘ co 
rhue that itis thought he may decline the offer | 


to go to America. } ; 
Mottl was born Aug. 29. 1856, at Unter-St. 


Veit, near Vienna, He was a pupil of the | 
Vienna Conservatory. In 1881 he was called to 


Carisruhe to take charge of the opera orchestra, 


In 1886 he ‘refused a call to Berlin. In the | 


recta ai rith wreat 
same year he directed at Baireuth with grea 
success. Of late his health has been poor, and 


he has directed at rare intervals in different 


German cities. Mottl has written an opera, | 


* Aones Bernauer,”” performed at Weimar, 1889, 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, uPaci 
the leadership of Mr. Frauz Kneisel, starts 
on its seventh annual spring trip Puesday 
evening. 
ay 72. : eill trave 
The party will number 78, and will travel 
‘4 three special Wagner sleeping Cars. rhe 
first concert will be given in Rochester on 
Wednesday evening, the second in: Butfaio 
the following evening, and two concerts 
with the Mozart Club on J ittsbure on 
| Wriday and Saturday, will close the first 
week. ; : ree 
The second week will include conc ts in 
| Cleveland, Loledo, Coltunbus, . inciunatl, 
' e , Ya 1a? \ sic 
| the latter in ciarge of the hadies’ Music “3 
Ciub, and closes with two cone orts | 
louisville. Lhe orchestra ATYIVOS | oe hd 
cago on Sunday morning, May 14 aun re 
give, by special invitation 0} the music 
committee of the World s fair two 4 ogy : 
concerts on Monday and Tuesday, *48y 4« 
ana 16, ; aye 
mErom Chicago the tour includes Grane 
Rapids, a concert with the Arion Society 
iin Milwaukee, then the great Rang ca 
event of the season at Ann Arvo) mi 
versity. with an audience of nearly ot) 
and th trip closes on Saturday eveulng, 
May 20,in Detrott, the conc rt Ai ii 
der the auspices of the Detroit Nome 
Sociery. ‘ihe orchestra at} arrive in bos 
. ; . “f © an) ’ ' ir AY Ze 
ton on Monday morning, May ae. 
Allarrangements for the trip have etm 
made by Manager Charles A. Ellis, anc ie 
assistant, Frea R. Comee, accompanies © i 
| party throughout the tour. Former expe 


ences warrant coufidence In the complete 


suceess of the coming tour. oe ‘ 
Comment upon the final concert of | 
Boston season, at Music Hall last evel R 


will be found in another column. 


as 
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NIKRISCH'’S FORFETT. 

R. ARTHUR NIKISCH closed his career as | 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 

and in consequence his American career, on Satur-_ 
day night last at Music Hall, Boston, where he direct- | 
ed the last concert of that organization. The end 
came rather abruptly, as it was originally proposed to 
round up Mr. Nikisch’s engagement with a Western 
tournee, including the two concerts of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall on the Exposition 

grounds at Chicago on May 15 and 16, but Mr. Ni- 

kisch’s state of health did not warrant any extension 
of his work beyond last Saturday night. Mr. Franz 

Kneisel, the concert master, will in all probability 

conduct the concerts in the West, although there 

inay be some difficulty in the proper adjustment of 
these performances, as it was no doubt understood 
that Mr. Nikisch was to be the conductor. 

The latter gentleman forfeits $5,000 in ending the 
contract as he does, but it is best to let him speak as 
he did to THE MusICAL COURIER on Friday afternoon : 

‘My contract with Mr. Higginson, unlike Euro- 
pean contracts, contains no exemption clause cover- 
ing the possibility of illness,” said Mr. Nikisch, ‘‘ and 
I was to have received $3,000 for the Western tour, 
and as a forfeit of $5,000 is stipulated in case the con- 
tract is broken by me, and as I have agreed to and 
will pay to the representative of Mr. Higginson the 
$5,000 to-morrow, my loss through my inability to 
continue these labors amounts to $8,000. Feeling as I 
do, and finding that there is no such exemption clause 
in the contract, I could not risk the tedious tour and 
suddenly find myself incapacitated and thereby com- 

pelled to lose this sum anyhow. Had the Western 
tour disabled me I should have had the fatiguing work | 
and travel without any compensation. ” 

‘‘Mrs. Nikisch and I shall therefore leave for Europe | 
ina week ortwo. I find no fault whatever with Mr. | 
Higginson and his decision to insist upon the fulfill-| 
ment of the terms of the contract, and I never paid 
money more willingly than I do this $5,000, although 
it leaves me in the same financial condition as if I 
had not succeeded in accumulating anything here ;* 
that is to say, my four years’ work was from that 
point of view fruitless. | 

‘Who my successor will be? Oh, I do not know 
and have no means of ascertaining. ” 

There are many glittering appearances surround- 
ing the place occupied by Mr. Nikisch, but consider- 
ing the demands made upon a cultured musician and 
gentleman, such as Mr. Nikisch is, and his social en- 
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jronment in Boston, the 
or Precis cacoursgeny. There is virtually no ps | 
tion to the work of a conductor of the Boston | 1 
phony Orchestra, with its many Public sie a 
and Concerts in Boston, Cambridge, Prov! ae 
other New England cities, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Washington and the annual a dinagin 
tour. The private rehearsals necessary to keep the 
repertory in condition take up a considerable i 
of every week, and add to this the public per orm 
ances, and it will be found that the work 1s, as we say, 
Tt hei been possible that Mr. Higginson ihe 
treated from the literal interpretation of his contrac 


with Mr. Nikisch; but this is somewhat doubtful. | 
The payment of that sum consequently signified that | 


pecuniary net results are | 


Mr. Nikisch had returned to the owner of the Boston | 


Symphony Orchestra all of his earthly possessions | 


and all that he had saved as the result of his four 
years of work—surely not an encouraging aspect of 
affairs for those who have the ambition to succeed 


Mr. Nikisch. 


Foreign conductors who come here under the | 
tempting influences of what appears as a a 
emolument frequently forget the relatively hig an 
of living as compared with the expenses of a — y 
in such a continental city as Buda-Pesth, whic 


| 


: 


| 
} 


| 


will be Mr. Nikisch’s home. To meet the exigencies 


|imposed by Boston's social functions siti an ee 
lay that diminishes the salary of a symp ony . 
ductor to a mere cipher. Mr. Nikisch did of sale 
not know this nor can his inexperienced successor 
be aware of it. The $5,000 supposed to have been 


paid by Mr. Nikisch to Mr. Higginson on pestyid | 
| might be properly applied as an emergency fund “1 
| symphony conductors who are unacquainted wit 


the style and cost of living in large American cities. 


e orchestra as 2! 
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new music hall. Unless public-spirited citi- 
zens at oneé accept the burden of responsibility 
| for the erection ofthe proposed great building, 
there will be no more Symphony concerts. 
Colonel Higginson writes: '$9 
| Boston, June 20, 
To the Editor of the Transcript: In order 
to avoid any mistake in the minds of the pub- 
lic as to the new hall for music, of which you 
have so kindly spoken during the past week, 
and-of my relation to it, lask leave to make 
the following statement: 
I must engage a conductor for the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, if at all, for five years, 


and musicians for one or more years, and before 
doing this we must be sure of a hall in which 
toplay. Still further, these engagements must 
be made at once, as the musicians cannot wait 
longer. In all probability the present Music 
Hall will be taken by the city within a year for 
the new street. and in any case it cannot be re- 
lied on for more than one season. There is no 
other hall in Boston which would fill the place 
of Music Hall for large concerts. 

It has been a great pleasure for the past 
twelve years to plan for, to work for, and to 
support the Symphony Orchestra, which is the 
outcome of much artistic skill, knowledge, and 
long’ persistent work on the part of the musi- 
eians. No good orchestracan be got in any other 
way. Ishall gladly carry on my work as regards 
the orchestra if a good hall be provided for it, 
but only on that condition. 

The orchestra has this year reached aself 
supporting stage,which itmay or may not keep, 
for there is always a comsiderable risk each 
year as to the receipts. During these past y ears 
the total deficit has been large; but the ex. 
penses must always be met, and this risk falls 
on me and may be fairly considered my share, 

May I suggest that a new hall can readily and 
without much greater expense be built so as to 
be used for opera, and thus command a larger 
rental; it may well have open boxes, as in the 
Carnegie Hallin New York, and seats of ya- 


rious grades and at different prices. At the | 
present time it is very difficult to get any | 
theatre in Boston for opera, or other large ouca- | 


sional entertainments. 
Every considerable city in our country has 


some such hall, and it is for the citizens of Bos- | 


ton and its neighborhood to decide whether 
they care enough for music in its different 
forms to build this hall, and for them to decide 
at once if they wish to keep the orchestra, 
Money will be wanted for the building later in 
the year, but the promise of it is needed now, 
The building must be ready for use, so far as 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra is concerned, | 


in October, 1894. | 
To sum up: The public may be sure that to 
make @ good orchestra, much work, much time 
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OR NOT? | ee 


The connoisseurs of music in Boston. gen-- 
erally appreciate the impending crisis in out” 
means of musical enjoyment, the items of 
which are the demolition of the Music Hall 
and the dismemberment of the Symphony. 


Orchestra. As chance will have it, however, | 
they among us who are best able to appre- — 


ciate the splendid opportunities for musical 


' gratification the Symphony concerts afford” 


are, as a rule, precisely the ones who are. 
the least able to furnish the means for a new 
home for the orchestra. There are, however, - 
citizens who possess both wealth and eas 
cal taste and who can sympathize with other 
music lovers in their anxiety over Mr, 
Higginson’s present dilemma. There is but. 
one way, however, to give expression to that _ 
sympathy, and that is to subscribe for stock” 
in the new concert hall which must be built ~ 
in order to save the orchestra. Furthermo re, 
the emergency fs pressing. Unless positive 
agsurace that the hall will be built is in the 


hands of those who have already made a 


good start in this matter, within a week, the! 
Symphony Orchestra will cease to be an in- 
stitution and the city will also be without a 
proper, well-fitted, adequate hall for other. 
high class concerts that demand a large’ 
apartment. : 


MUSIC H 


When the pocket’s opened, the birds ‘11 begin to. 
sing, | | ee 

Ob, won't it be a merry hall, about a year from 
spring! - ae 


The treasurer in counting-room 
Is counting up his money, | Be 
The people down towards Chester Park — 
Are eating bread and honey. a 
III. ‘ 
Hippity-hop to the Symphory shop 
To buy a stick of candy! 
One for you and one for me, ) 
The shares will all come handy. 
IV, 

Little Bopeep won't lose her sheep! 
Rehearsal days willfind’em = 
Still tooting away, an orchestra gay 

With Beethoven up behind ’em!  —_ * 
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vironment in Boston, the ree mee 
not exactly encouraging. There 1 — 
work of a conductor of the Boston Sym 
tase pbenisty with its many Public bapa st 
and Concerts in Boston, Cambridge, ac . 
other New England cities, New York, my ie 
Philadelphia, Washington and the annua h es = 
tour. The private rehearsals necessary i ges no 
repertory in condition take up a consideran e 9 ser 
of every week, and add to this the public paige 
ances, and it will be found that the work is, aS We Say, 
“rer been possible that Mr. a che 
treated from the literal interpretation of his wie? he 
with Mr. Nikisch; but this 1s somewhat eye 
The payment of that sum consequently yr ¥* weet 
Mr. Nikisch had returned to the owner of t d on = 
Symphony Orchestra all of his earthly Aa me 
and all that he had saved as the result O aa 
years of work—surely not an encouraging ap seth 
affairs for those who have the ambition to succeet 


Mr. Nikisch. 


Foreign conductors who come here undet the | 


as ¢ at 
tempting influences of what appears as a gre 


emolument frequently forget the relatively high cost. 
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THERE MUST 


Colonel Higginson Again Gives the Rea- 
sons for the Need of Immediate Sub- 
scriptious to the Music Hall Fund. 


Bat a by) ys nf 


Colonel Henry L. Higginson today makes 
another statement of the imperative reasons 
for prompt subseriptions to the fund for the 
new music hall. Unless public-spirited citi- 
zens at once accept the burden of responsibility 
for the ereetion ofthe proposed great building, 
there will be no more Symphony concerts. 
Colonel Higginson writes: ‘89 

Boston, June 20. 

To the Editor of the Transcript: In order 
to avoid any mistake in the minds of the pub- 
lic as to the new hall for music, of which you 
have so kindly spoken during the past week, 
and of my relation to it, lask leave to make 
the following statement: 


Symphony Orchestra, if at al), for five years, 
and musicians for one or more years, and before 


| doing this we must be sure of a hall in which 
'toplay. Still further, these engagemeuts must 


be made at once, as the musicians cannot wait 
longer. In all probability the present Music 
Hall will be taken by the city within a year for 
the new street. and in any case it cannot be re- 
lied on for more than one season. There is no 
other hall in Boston which would fill the place 
of Music Hall for large concerts. 

It has been a great pleasure for the past 


{and mitich expense are required. All these ele- 


TBE PROMPTNESS. 


ments have been dontributed, and we have the 
orchestra as it nowstands. Shall we keep it, 
or lose it for want of a proper hall? The deci- 
sion cannot be postpomed beyond a few days. 
Unless within that time a new hall is assured, I 
must disband the orchestra and finally abandon 
the symphony concerts. 3 


HENRY L. Hicarnson. 
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SHALL BOSTON HAVE A MUSIC HALL 
OR NOT? 

The connoisseurs of musicin Boston gen- 
erally appreciate the impending crisis in our 
means of musical enjoyment, the items of 
which are the demolition of the Music .Hall 
and the dismemberment of the Symphony 
Orchestra. As chance will have it, however, 
they among us who are best able to appre- 
ciate the splendid opportunities for musical 


' gratification the Symphony concerts afford 
I must engage a conductor for the Boston , 


are, as a rule, precisely the ones who are 
the least able to furnish the means for a new 
home for the orchestra. There are, however, 
citizens who possess both wealth and musi- 
cal taste and who can sympathize with other 
music lovers in their anxiety over Mr. 
Higginson’s present dilemma. There is but 
one way, however, to give expression to that 
sympathy, and that is to subscribe for stock | 
in the new concert hall which must be built 
in order to save the orchestra. Furthermore, 


¢ ici 
of living as compared with the expenses of a youn § 
in such a continental city as Buda-Pesth, whic 


will be Mr, Nikisch’s home. To meet the exigencies 
imposed by Boston's social functions comps® 


lay that diminishes the salary of a Free | 
ductor toa mere cipher. Mr. Nikisch 1 6 vine | 
not know this nor can his inexperienced seg taal 
be aware of it. The 35000 supposed to have be 


twelve years to plan for, to work for, and to | the emergency fs pressing. Unless positive 
support the Symphony Orchestra, which is the | assurace that the hall will be built is in the 
outcome of much artistic skill, knowledge, and | hands of those who have already made a 
long persistent work on the part of the musi- | good start in this matter, within a week, the 
ateseg oy pour oe can be wi Ng any ee Symphony Orchestra will cease to be an in- 
way. Ishall gladly carry on my work as regards Thiet e 

the orchestra if a good hall be provided for it, | stitution and the city will also be without a 


but only on that condition | proper, well-fitted, adequate hall for other 
The orchestra has this year reached aself | higa class concerts that demand a@ large 
supporting stage,which it may or may not keep, | apartment. 
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paid by Mr. Nikisch to Mr. Higginson xa gone 
might be properly applied as an eis SP peed 
symphony conductors who are gr ase 
the style and cost of living in large Amef! S. 


aos 
) hestra as a 
+ not queer that the orc 
| sake “did and stay to hear the eS | 
' speech of Conductor sitparagred mag con : sei 
, ., ! 
| ing: when, addressing tye ice pee 
| tto the efforts : 
Pecos on strane his acknowledg- | 
| nd turned to bow, His ack? 
| ays sigs the orchestra had vanished por 
the most part, only @ little handfu Pe yess 
| musicians remaining, and not hay a mm 
| manifesting guy emotion OF | | 
| kept on with his little speech just | 
19 emit re prought it to “a close alegre | 
‘little dramatic flourish as, he laid ree ae 
‘on his breast and thanked the audi 


| Gyith-all his heart.” 


for there is always a comsiderable risk each | 


year as to the receipts. During these past years 
the total deficit has been large; but the ex- 
penses must always be met, and this risk falls 
on me and may be fairly comsidered my share, 

May I suggest that a new hall can readily and 
without much greater expense be built so as to 


be used for opera, and thus command a larger | 


rental; it may well have open boxes, as in the 


Carnegie Hallin New York, and seats of ya- 4 
'Yrious grades and at different prices. At the 


present time it is very difficult to get any 
theatre in Boston for opera, or other large ouca- 


_ 8Sional entertainments, | 
| Every considerable city in our country has — 
| 80me such hall, and it is for the citizens of Bos- 
_ton and its neighborhood to decide whether 
_they care enough for music in its different 


forms to build this hall, and for them to decide 


| at once if they wish to keep the orchestra. 
| Money will be wanted for the building later in 


the year, but the promise of it is needed now. 
The building must be ready for use, so far as 


_ the Boston Symphony Orchestra is concerned, | 
_ in October, 1894. 


To sum up: The public may be sure that to 
make a good orchestra, much work, much time 


MUSIC HALL MELODIES. 
L 


| Bing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of gold, 
- Just in time the pocket 's filled as full as it can 


hold! 
When the pocket’s opened, the birds ’1l begin to 
sing, 
Ob, won't it be a merry hall, about a year from 
spring! 
II, 


The treasurer in counting-room 
Is counting up his money, 

The people down towards Chester Park 
Are eating bread and honey. 


III. 


Hippity-hop to the Symphony shop 
To buy a stick of candy! 

One for you and one for me, 
The shares will all come handy, 


IV. 


Little Bopeep won’t lose her sheep! 
Rehearsal days will find ’em 

Still tooting away, an orchestra gay 
With Beethoven up behind ’em! 
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Committee Has the ‘Required 
$400,000 Subscribed. 
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Boston Now in No Danger of Losing 
Mier Symphony Concerts—Handsome 


whole population of the community. 


At: h he. 
ars do, and this profit could 

‘ote is paying the interest and part 
1@ principal required over and above 
00,000 now beme talked about It 

id not be necessary to have as expen- 
ot of performers as compose the 
tra as now organized 
as much butits scope is lim- 
ited an rive no ben- 
efit. Let us have » music hall for the 


Structure Will Surely Be Erected—- -—— 


City May Come to the Front Once 
More in Musical Enterprises. 


The committee appointed to secure the 
$400,000 subscriptions for stock in a new 
music hall corporation can £0 fishing now. 

It has that amount and more subscribed, 
and it has all been secured within two 

eks. 

yThe limit was 10days, and with two Sun- 
days andtwo half and one whole . holiday 
the subscriptions have been got within the 

ime at first fixed. 
rere city has, by the good work of this 

committee, been saved the disgrace of fail- 
ing to supply the patron of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra with a suitable hall for 
his concerts, and events may be anticipated 

which will prove that the action LOW &s- 

sured will bring Boston again to the front 

in many musical enterprises which have 
languished in recent years. ; 

The subscription list will be kept open 
until further notice, as it may be necessary 
to use alarger sum than was at first con- 

lated. 

“The enterprise is in good hands, and it 1s 

gratifying to know that this f act has been 

a general subject of congratulation among 


‘those who have put their names down 
among the stock subscribers. | 


THE NEW HALL. 


A Way to Make It a Benefit:to All the 
| People of Boston. : . 
To the Editor of the Heraid: This Music 
Hall scheme which 18 now being so much 
discussed seems to me to afford a fine 
chance to do something for the benefit of 
the entire public. and not only for the com- 
parative tew who can afford to pay high 
prices for the weekly Symphony cop cert. 


400,000 is ( 
In the first place, the sum of $400,000 ) | i. Tsaid just what 
ing of the noble | oF ould like to say to every man with 3 


inadequate to make a build 
monumental and architectural characte 


en ee ee 
THE NEW MUSIC HALL. 


Twigs) — 


Some Quiet + Hustling,”’ with 
Gratifying Results. 


The Danger Line Passed—With Earn- 

est Work the Symphonies Safe—A 
Man’s Ideas—An Appeal 
Financial 


Chicago 
Notably Signed — Some 


Views. | 

A Chicago man, upon being told the sit- 
vation as regards the raising of money to 
build a new Music Hall, is said to have de- 
livered himself in the following eminently 
characteristic fashion: 

“Why, in Chicago, half a dozen men 
would have offered $100,000 apiece by this 
time! Tm not asking where’s your rich 
men’s devotion to music and to civilization 
and culture generally; what I want to 
know is, where’s their business hustle: 
Why, a stranger Can see witb one eve shut 
and both hands tied behind him that real 
estate is moving right down in the 
direction of the — site for your — new 
Music Halli, and it’s money In 4 

: man’s pocket to get shares in the new hall. 
If you’ll excuse mv language, you ef 
boom esthetics anywhere unless you tack : 
the problem the way we doin Chicago an 
look your so much per cent. right 1p the 
eye aloug with your high and holy convic- 

tions about this or that art or t’ other. j 


heard a man say that it isa shame to let 
your Gen. Higginson—well, colonel, en 
a nan that has given a quarter of a anillion 
for music is a tine enough fel OW. RG 
called general or anything Sise- my - i 
said that it’s a shame he should a (a 
disband the Symphony orchestra 10 | 


' hundre: dollars 10 mvest 1 and around 


i ‘ ; do about 
which befits our community, for are We not | Boston: ‘What are you going to 


going to build for 50 years hence, as wel 


as for the present generation? In addition 
to the sum above named, several hundred 
thousand dollars more would be needed to 


’ make the building worthy of us. 


‘Why could we not have popular er own 
‘given two or three evenings each week al- sic Hall. body takes a da 


1} it? Where is_ your ato diiaantal 
re in time’s your hustle: vm 
yey aay lacking the native oS ele 
nian isin the element of hustle, ee 
has been the best possible ev idence ot ¢ 
ability to “get there” in this matter. ee 
It is only eight days since it was & spi 
ally known that Buston must have a 


off on the 


r Vs , ; 5 an 
‘most the whole year round under som© © .ovonteenth, and this vear there was an 


what the same conditions 48 the present jynusual ex 


tot 
odus from the city on account | 
Massachiusett’s day at ti.e World’s fair. 


iving |) tue OS eal 
_popuiar concerts are given, thereby & | ain, many business met 
7 Seinende a chance to get an improv-- sche ab their sumiver nomics one Rad 4s 
“arid innocent amusement at prices come to town with any regul rity, So | 


hall was suggosted t : 
; tie committee to whom the duty | 


of ali that is best in music, 


A. of, oa Soe ee 
< mm « 
od - = 


BINnCSHA TT. a. 2a a : 
Oo the musical public. 

ossibly 
of getting the funds has been entruste 
may object to being classifiea as “hustiers,’ 
but the result of their tabors thus far cer- | 
altel brings them within this classifica- | 
ion. 

It looks very much as if they would have 
some “coasting” in their future experience 
in this undertaking. People are now begin- 
ning to realize that the stock in the new 
hall may be a bit safer investment than 
some “eiltedge’”’ railroad and other securi- 
ties that have been popular in this section 
in recent years. _ ) 

One conservative gentleman remarked 
in regard to the stock: “It’s alwavs a satis- 
faction tome to see where my money is | 
spent. 

‘The experience of investorsin the stock 
of the present Music Hall is worth quoting 
at this time. ‘he stock in this corporation 
was put at $100 a share, and if the affairs 
of the corporation were to be wound up 
today, thegshares which were obtained 40 
years ago have averaged over 6 per cent. as 
an investment. ‘The shares are probably 
worth nearer $400 per share than par to- 
day, after paying off all obligations and 
incumbrances. the ,cash dividends on 
each share have amounted to $127.20. The 
increase in theinvestor’s principal is nearly 
30.) per cent. 

It is extremely gratifying to know that 
for the fourreal working days the subscrip- 
tions have averaged $50,000 a day, anid 
that the concitional promises carry the 
amount well over the danger line. The 


|| people who ought to subscribe have done 


so; thatis, the list alt ady has the names 
of many of those who are Known as patrons 
Many wealthy 
subscribers have le{t the committee a wi le 2 
murzin to assess them as the needs of the — 
situation may demand. A peculiarly pleas- 
ing feature ofthe subscription is that there 
have been a large number of names put 
down fora single share, tiius showing the 
widespread interest among small investors. 
“Nothing succeeds like success,”’ and un- 


| doubtedly the fact thatthe idea is approved 


by such stanch frievds of music as those 
already “listed ’’ will make the future ef- 
forts of the committee far easier than they 
have been. 

[The necessity for active energetic and 
successful effort is still imperative. The 
total amount needed should be subscribed 
by tomorrow night, This result can easily 

e accomplished. It is entirely unneces- 
sary to question the expenditure of the 
money to be put into this investment. The 
committee are thoroughly competent to 
deal with all the details. 


A NOTABLE APPEAL. 

A number of music lovers of this city pro- 
pose to organize a stock corporation to 
erect a suitable building to replace the 
present Music Hall, which is soon to be 
lost to the public asa place of enjoyment. 
‘They have issued the following appeal: 


We think that the appeal for a new hall for music 
in Boston is just, and we urze upon our fellow- 
citizens the necessitv for prompt action. Boston is 
to lose its Music Hall, and’ must, in justice to its 
hizh name for devotion to education and to art, re- 
place this ola hall with anew and better one. The 
choral societies must have a good home or fade 
away, and the Symphony orchestra, which has been 
called into existence by tue long, hard work of 80 
many men, which represents the expenditure of 
$250,000 voluntar.ly given by Mr. tligginson, in 
addition to the receipts from tickets, and which 1s 
now iully equipped tor the best kind of service toa 


| — large and excellent public, must very soon disband 


uniess a home for it 16 assured. 

We are aware that this isa bad time to start such 
an undertaking, but circninstances force it upon us. 
We cannot allow Boston to lose its prestige in these 


6) a es t is 
cl 1 of 


" cott Peabody, N. W. Jordan, ('. A. Coffin, F. G. 


] Parkman, Henrv L. Morse, John W. Eliot, 


| misunderstood man as anv that can be 


/ engagements must be signed at an early 


| certs as he desires to give. 


' that tiniess he can be assured of the build 


' concerts, and unless this assurance Can be 


‘ 
Ye 


4 +. 


4000 8 
$100 each. 


Itis most important that this money should be —— 
assured without delay, although it will not be - 
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wanted for a number of months; and it is to be 


hoped that everybody will take stock according to 
his means. 

Subscriptions may be sent to T. Dennie Board- 
man, Ames bu:.lding, Boston. 

4 eee Martin Brin iner, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
William E. Russell, l’atrics Don :hoe, Charles W 
Eliot, Mrs, Lotiis Agass z, Miss Alice Longfel ow, 
John D. Long, Eben Jordan, Matthew Luce, Lesly 
A, Johnson, George O. Shattuck, Solomon Linco.n, 
J. K. Paine, Charles Eliot Norton, Henry 8S. Grew, 
George Wheatland, C, L. Vierson, F. Haven, 
Jr, John L. Gardner, John Lowell, Oliver 
H. Durrell, N. W. Rice, Thomas ‘E. Proc- 
tor, bBarthold Schlesinger, Koger Wolcott. 
Mrs. Henry Whitinan, A. Shuman & Co., Walter 'T, 
Winslow, Henry M. Whitney. Miss Pauline Shaw, 
Mrs. George Tyson, George C. Lee, Robert Bacon, 
Mrs. Samuel ‘I. Morse, Miss Frances R. Morse, 
Charles t’. Choate, R. H. White, George F. Fabyan, 
David P. Kimball, kx. Winchester Donald, a. Endl . 


Webster, William L. Chase, ees» A, Gordon, S, 
Lothrop Thorndike, Franvis H. Manning, Hemry 


Boston, June 21, 1805. 


THE SYMPHONIC CRIsIs. 

It is qtiestionable if the public at large 
realizes the imminent danger which now 
exists as to the future of the Boston Sym.- | 
phony orchestra.. Mr. H. L, Higginson, its 
tounder and patron, 18 about as mucha 


Ne 
eee 


named, but those who realize what a 
fashion he has of carrving out his agree- 
ments can hardly fail to have serious 
anxiety as to the future of the great organi- 
zation he has so nobly sustained for 12 
years. 

In order toonce again call attention to 
the matter 1t may be well to restate the 
situation. Lhe contracts for the orchestra 


— 


ee ee 
———— 
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day, some of these‘extendingHWfor fully five 
years. Mr. Higginson, in common with 
many citizens, thinks that the Music Hall | 
will be taken at an early day by rights 
granted under the rapid transit bill. Its 
destruction will make an orchestra an ele- 
phant upon his hans, for Boston possesses 
no other auditorium suited for such con- 


The position that he takes is, therefore 


ing anew Music Hall by others than him 
self suited for his uses in giving orchestral 


had within a week’s time, he will decline 
to continue the organization and abandon 
the Symphony orchestra once and for all. 

It is, of course, difficult for the general 
public to realize this Critical situation to 
its full extent, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that those whose wealth has come | 
to them im this city should take in- | 
terest enough to study the position in 
which Mr. Higginson finds himself and 
come forward to extricite him from it, 

The orzanization and maintenance of the 
soston Symphony orchestra for 12 years is | 
the greatest public spirited action in the 
cause of music Known in the history of the 
world. Mr. Higeinson has never asked or 
desired aid in this effort. He does not ask 
or desire aid now. He simply says that, if 
his fellow-citizens, many more able than b 
to do what he has done and is doing, wil 
pot guarantee him a place to give his con- 
certs, he sees no necessity for assuming the | | 
immense financial obligations incidental to 
its maintenance, 

An intelligent estimate of the extent of 
the risk assumed yearly by Mr. Higwinson 
in this scheme of orchestral concerts puts 
the amount at from $200,000 to $250,000, 
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‘what has been so long desired in vain, | such sites as t 
_—a hall 


We have taken pains to look up the pecu- 

niary results of the first Boston Music Hall 

investment, and find that if the corporation 

94-95, he is Hable fo Ue om) ed upon to pay | vere to. be wound up today the shares 
dollars for his ad- 

Be touchy Si eatioun of the last 12 | which were obtained at $100 apiece forty 

years. years ago have averaged over six 


~~ large proportion of the Saturday 
Migs patrons of the Symphony concerts | per cent a8 an investment. The shares are 


are wealthy, and it woul eg ony a 2am probably worth nearer $400 ~ pt “pom 
| “es " Th me ay score each o 68 rer’ . 0 , rat ons 
Fee ines hasic, who, by co-operation, | pat today, after paying off a g 


Csuld Without personal loss, supply the | and incumbrances. The cash dividends on 


Hnancial assistance demanded. sxuuted to. $197.20: ie 
ms veto ag then, is, will the wealthy each share have & 


rome r lack of ac- rease in the investor’s principal is nearly 
men aiid women of Boston by lack of sc; | increase in Wy per cent. Now, wherein is 
orchestral organization known anywhere the outlook for a new music hall today less 
~~ yacabunicam — | promising than that of forty-one years ago? 
A NEW MUSIC HALL. To be sure, the cost pe eg gaa 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ chanted gh poke - byucgectpateytl 

; aé i et-| tl Sided , 
Be cia we piuck pe a eae the interior of a block er es ts 
One feels like quoting the divine Williams| properties of athe te igor. In 
assim, or singing or dancing or standing on of the first anc 4 ys + alt visoha pubbers 
Gee's head, on realizing that the raid of rapid fact it rer eng Se gt Se aaiiolse ot 
transit on the old Music Hall has secured us| esque projects Hea suggested on Copley 
for music worthy of the dis-| Square oF Common en™ oor sts 
to which Boston has attained | base reer ae oh desirable such sites 
in the musical world. Only to just such | of a new hall. ihe ea te 
conditions as obtain here and now: could would be for the sa is might Sa. ten 
the successful effort of the past ten days ornamental that cieeoegy Catenk ii ‘ond 
have been possible. It is the fruition of | the city, the ent sean mine ‘tself to our 
faithful work. Colonel Henry Higginson depends on its sure pe ngthag: eC ON 

has been planting and watering with an ey 7 ge ra & 

n hand for a dozen years the slow-grow~- e10 | ter Park, 
en plant of confidence which has finally Huntington avenue age gt. salen. 
»lossomed in this burst of public spirit and though not in every au rit gf rendering the 
generosity to build a new temple for music. certainly has vce 0 . fairly promising 
Let the details take care of penpnerr ee Fee scheme pattie @ a 

- the main fact is glorious enough tor investment. ich in 
patent cotamation, Onl, show ee comblnes rnsonsbioon In 

: bv all, and especially by those our nd 
Be gue SS uathitious iene and architec- | and sightliness of eet Cle? yor 
ure for it, that while 400,000 will builda now occupied by the sites ettakint. ries 
fne modern music hall, $450,000 or $500,000 the private ans rhage il s River Embank- 
would doit still more worthily. So let the grand and beautiful Chat oo Site dana fn 0 
subscribing of the capital stock not stop at ment improvement can cased aa aeaie youl 
the barely safe $400,000. other year and in the cou yt Mook 

‘extend the whole length 0 L ‘alature 

THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and the Com- Bay. The act passed by the Date erearnya 
mon are saved. In neither case has the salva- provides for the extension he direction 
tion been free, and in both it has been effected of this river esplanade ee TT as Cherie 
at the expense of much exertion beyondthe of the Park Commission . - stiiiee thie 
power of money to buy. When the reserve gate. Why should not Dos ne oted and de- 
power of Boston is put forth in even a little of noble water-front so long te? © ssiors and 
its might, results promptly prove that mate- spised, except ftom the bac a the water 
rialism has no lasting hold in this “stronghold dining-rooms of the mansions 0 wash? 
of the Puritans,” as Mr. Walter Besant likesto side of Beacon and Brimmer & Teicatetlh 
call Boston. Boston isiconoclastic in herown some of its best public bulting® rondee 
way, but she never wilfully throws down her halls and hotels, as is done ’ ada 
own idols, and is much given to useful action | and every other European city whic 9 The 
when.the smallest stone of their pedestals is | the advantages of such embankments oa 
threatened. projectors of the rapid transit subwa) Ae 

OO. —————=—_ SSS late 
Tremont street have always contemp 


es ane ) 
of the plan tobulld a, ) | 
place for his concerts during the season of 


a - ——— — 


tinction 


and = every 
hat has been bonded on | 


lateral 
line 

the Charles River water front, and that 
branch would bring an opera house or hall 
on the Embankment into direct connection 


Par Cty i RS Oe OR 
to the Bay and— 


with the entire system of city transportation. 


But this is a detail to be settled according 
to the maturer conclusions of the best judges. 
The point we are pressing is that to be a rea- 
sonably safe and promising investment the 
new Music Hall must begin with a reasona- 
bly cheap lot of land, as did the Music Hall 
project of forty years ago, with the very sat- 
isfactory results to the investors above stated 
on the best authority. 


We THE NEW MUSIC HALL. 
yur et) 4 per ag 


To the Editor of the Transcript: The citi- 
zens of Boston seem strangely to failto appre- 
ciate the public importance of completing at 
once the subscriptions for a new building to 
take the place of Music Hall, for it is hardly 
probable that the sum needed—$400,000— 
would be wanting long if the matter were right 
ly understood. Briefly stated, the facts of the 
case are these: 

Even were there no question of the removal 
of the present building, Music Hall has certain 
obvious defects which prevent its being at all 
adequate to its uses or worthy of the splendid 


series of concerts which are given there, The | 
entrances are awkward, and its enclosed posi- | 
tion preyents their being improved. The samo | 


cause, together with the character of the build- 
ing, renders proper ventilation impossible; 
frequenter of the Symphony 
concerts has suffered from the badairof the 
the auditorium. Both these considerations are 
of importance: and it is to be added thatitis a 
shame to Boston that it has so long failed to 


provide a proper hall for the concerts which 


are at once a delight and an inspiration to 
every music-lover, and an object not only of 
civic pride, but of interest to every man who 
has a wholesome pleasure in seeing an Ameri- 
can city take its place in the front ranks of the 
musical centres of the world. 

The proposed building is to be owned bya 
corporation—an advantage not to be over- 
looked—and will afford a hall not only for the 
symphonies, but for opera, which now seeks in 
vain for proper accommodation in Boston. If 
there were a suitable place here, it is not to be 
doubted that we should have far more opera, 


1 and hear it under better conditions, than at 
| present. This would also be likely to insure an 
| income frem the house, so that the investment, 


although a long one, would not bein the enda 
losing one. Those who subscribe to the fund 


yy 


, via tunnel and Mt, Vernon street and 


are not necessarily giving their money toa | 


philanthropic scheme, although under the cir- | 
cumstances there should be no difficulty in 
raising $400,000 in Boston for « purpose which 
s0 vitally affects the best interests of the city. | 
The thing which complicates the question is 
the necessity of completing the subscription at | 
once. The contracts with the members of the 
orchestra for five years must be signed by the | 
first of July. The leading musicians cannot 


be kept waiting in uncertainty, and Colonel |-—— 


Higginson naturally cannot afford to risk the 


Joss 6f aquarter of a million by taking the’ 


-ehanee of having the orchestra on his hands 
for four years, with no place in which 
to giye concerts should Music Hal! be pulled 
down next summer. The shares are $100 each, 


; 


und there should be many among the large. 


body of concert-goers and the music lovers 
in the city who are ables to take a few 
shares if they cannot do more. Samething 
must be decided within the next week, and it 
will be caure for !asting regret and shame 
should our noble orchestra be disbanded be- 
cause the moneyed men of Boston wil] not rally 


to the support of the tinest and most disinter- | 


ested art enterprise which has eyer been seen 


in America, and of which it is not too much to — 


| 


say that it has not had its parallelin the his. | 


Bostonians are 80 insansible to generosity, pub- 


tion, The response must be instant to be effect 
ive. It should be abundant alike from a sense 


of the merits of the case and from é¢simple jus- | 


tice. A. B. 


.... Lhe site said to have been selected for the 
new Music Hall, near the corner of Huntington 
avenue and West Chester Park is centrally 
situated so far as a large majority of sym- 


phony concert patrons are concerned. A neW | 


| tory of inusic. Itis certainly not possible that | 


| lic spirit and the influence of art as to fail now | 
_ thata practical test is applied to their apprecia- 


| 
| 


| 


Music Hall at that point would build up Hunt | 


ington avenue immensely. 


.... ‘Oh, oh!” sadly exclaimed the Boston . 


woman “to think of their tearing down our 
poor old dear lovely Music Hall, where we have 
almost lived! Ican’t help it, lam conserva- 
tive. They may buildanew one, but it will 
never be thatone. Think of all those we have 
heard there who have died! Dear me, I used to 
go there to Germania concerts forty years ago, 
as long ago as when we used to wear muffetess, 
if you know what they are,and my muff was 
three times as big, too, as the biggest ones worn 
last winter. Poor Carl Bergmann! Oh dear! 
Why must the Music Hall be torn down? It 
makes me feel so old, to think of it, and yetl 
feel just as young as I ever did.” 


me eee ee eee ee 


“MONEY TALKS,” 
To the Editor of the Transcript: Will you 


give an old croaker space fora few lines on @ ‘ 


matter of passing general interest—the immi- | 
nent danger of losing the Symphony Orchestra, | 
“Thank heaven,’ said an eminent writer when | 


told of Mrs. Browning’s death, “there will be | 
no more Aurora Leighs.’”’ The old Music Hall | 
is to go. Thank heaven, say I, there will be | 
no more Symphony concerts. Iam tired of be- | 
ing tugged around by Mrs. Grundy to the old © 
hall. I always said to my family that this - 
adoration of classical music was in large part 
affectation. And here comes a card from the 
founder of the orchestra in the morning papers 
which proves me right. Forthis adoration does 


not yet go far enough toinduce the lovers to pro- 
vide a home for their beloved. And yet Il have 
never been to one of the old symphony concerts 


when it was not possible to count up the wealth 


of one’s neizhbors to, in the aggrogate, forty 
millions. ONS, 
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| part of the city to build this tem po : | amounts ranging from $100 to $25,000 : 
‘provide for the musical education and amuse. “pa $25,000, as fol- 


: iY | , ment of the people, the more 80 if it should . 2 subscriptions of............cce00.0. eee M25 
lied oh or ine i Pee aie et te result in the permanent establishment, by pri- Gene te #25,000 ea 
‘ropolitan district of Doston 


gg n 


d civilization. Several hundred thou- should give not only a series of concerts, as ‘a 
modern ; 


he present arrangement, but which The success of the new Music Hall enterprise 
sand intelligent, industrious and well-to-do peo- by ty 4 ~ ‘ Sy at stated times, in this public 


{s almost assured, for only $225,000 is needed 
les of the ic hall, give free performances to the pub- | by th t] havi , 
ie live within a radius of ten ml music ; dmission. now by the gentlemen having the matter in 
Beate House, between the surrounding hills, | lic who may not be able to pay for admiss 


future donations © charge. Fifty thousand dollars were subscribed 
] d lawns This plan might result in 
where the rivers run through fields an . 


itizens and bequests of large sums yesterday, bringing the amount up to $175,000, 
by the city wharfs and warehouses, to the ocean Le fey cng ae provide frequent musical enter- 


and as much more is hoped for today. Still ag 
’ i blic, and for this reason . 

The streets lined with ST acnie a tainments oe Le Deny TT gounideration DY only st ty ranhee remain for the securing of the 

private structures; the Common, arks: the | the public and the authorities. | cea needed in order to retain the Sym- 

den and system eo gpa he el + jae +f PARKER C. CHANDLER. | oe ere ~. riage a eds ie all who con- 
\ ‘tutions, compre RRR emplate giving their aid to the enterprise t 
' Ser hands of renearoh and well equipped for ANEW MUSIC HALL ASSURED. do so at once. oe snatie 

service; the libraries, and institutions chari- i. Be x ° The following cireular has been issued in | issued today: 

table and humane; all are ofa high standard ids yy Dollar of the $400,000 Neces- regard to the new Music Hall: Unauthorized statements having been made — 

of excellence. 


| 
) | Boston, June 21. 1893. that the stock of the new Music Hall is likely | 
his Afternoon. ’ 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra is one of the sary Subscribed T | 
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The following self-explanatory letter was 


‘ 


We think that the appeal for anew hall tor | t be fairly profitable, the committee appointed 
an apee’ ; ee music in to receive subscriptions wish subscribers to “ 
educational institutions which has naturally ; aasured ieeidenne means nd td. Sapien’ derstand that the new hall! is to be built to 
Boston, as one of the w music ball for Boston Is now ‘ , necessity for p Pp - |-serve the purposes of 

been a source of pride to boston, ; Ane ‘clock this after- oston is to lose its Music Hal), and must, in by purposes of music in the best wav 

largest and best concert orchestra sestablished | ¢o5y shortly after three o aa justice to its high name for devotion to educa- | PSS! le, and that the stock is not expected to 
ld. It has now become 4 oon subscriptions to stock came tion and to art, replace this old hall with a | 2© 2 Tevular dividend paying security. It is 

in any city in the world. Fi n amount to the $400,000 new and better one. The choral societies probable that the increased value of the land 

problem whether it shall have & continued 6X- raising the am Th ‘s now absolutely must have a good ‘home or fade away | on Which the hallis to be built will in time 

_istence or be discontinued, and it is stated that . originally called for. oe is Agitoneyn sy 7) Ae and the Symphony Orchestra, which has eon | givesome market value to the stock, as it has 

the matter turns on the gp ct new no oe about yaa Motions a Seal called into existence by the long, hard work of | in the case of the present Music Hall. 

| odate the COnM- the symphony concerts, | 

' music hall to properly accomm | 


so many men, which represents the expendi- | If any subscriptions have been made through 
has been raised there is no reason why the pub- ture of $250,000 voluntarily given by Mr. Hig- : ® misunderstanding on this point, the somite 
certs. | 


+ “A | tee should be promptly notified 
, : : - hould stop sending 1n ginson, In addition to the receipts from tickets, Be . 
Besesroan lovstions for * *erint, oome of | teeirenbeoriptlons, ‘The more money there is | Stu wiich it now MRily equipped for the best | (Blamed) FW. Hoormm Di 
4 s re , e r * : “ : . my “ « t 8 ne exce en u Cc, ° e | é 79 OoOmm|) + 
isch ane EB tccseable on account of the cost Seined the better the building will be when it he 


inust yery soon disband, unless a home for it is H. L., H1aGinson, 
ot the land, others because of the shape of the | is completed, and no one need fear pony tier Wear | 
’ 


' : ak the We are aware th: is THE NEW MUSIC HALL SHARES, 

k of aquiet location. The | the fund exceeds the amount asked for by th sullen waite Ate aga this is a bad time to start dae 

lot available or the lac : ll be wasted rtaking, but circumstances force ¢'%, . 

limited time in which to raise the funds needed | pommittee, any of the money WI ; . vai isupon us. We cannot allow Boston to lose its 1, Fiddle-de-dee, what’s a hundred thousand 

im ther difficulty as well as the present un- | When the subject was first considered it wa prestige in these matters without aneffortto © dollars!” exclaimed a visiting Chicagoan, on 

BD rabie financial condition of the business | decided that $400,000 was the org yin te ah CAPE oe Si ess & pg ld hearing that somewhere near this sum is in 
, ‘ ‘co, Shou e | a canite ,000, divided into t ) ; 

world, Under all the circumstances the follow- | that could possibly suffice. 5 ad faeure +0 shares of $100 each, It is most important that hand towards the necessary $400,000 for the 

ing plan is offered as one which might solve the | scription now grow from its preee 


il] t be an t ] d ill ee money should be assured without delay, [ new Music Hall. “Why, in Chicazo, half a 
j w and erhaps secure per §4560 000 it wi no y too large, and W { y 
difticul ties in the ay p . us 


hie h it will not be wanted foranumber of | dozen men would have offered $100,000 apiece 
ntly a worthy orchestra for Boston. enable the committee to prepare plans tor months; and itis to be hoped that everybody | by this time! I’m not asking where’s your 
manentl , sews 


| will take stock according to his means. aT 
Let the Park Commission be authorized tO | petter building. | Subscriptions may be thy, to T. Dannie Board. | tich men’s devotion to masic and to civiliza- 
nt a suitable location in the Back Bay Park : ons or WHAT the new Music Hall man, esq., Ames Building, Boston. tion and culture generally, what I want to 
gra ‘ll ever be assured a quiet home SUGGESTI dow in upon the com- Me he circular bears the signatures of | know is, where's their business hustle? Why, 
ete oes l will be room for | should be wilt probably flo 14. | 7g hl Brimmer. Henry C a stranger can see with one eye shut and both 
pee music sw bag £a veench of the street | mittee who have assumed the preliminary : h . Beg pl t hands tied behind him that real estate is 
oarriage approac ra i erect a hall for public } rection of affairs, until they may be led to w “ : D. I uce, Lesley | Moving right down in the direction of the site 
asada he ith Rt the Franklin fund, not that they had never undertaken the tas | Solomon Lin- | for your new Music Hall, and it’s money in a 
ire the pl ce of Faneuil Hall, but to be used | vi arefore, before the flood begins, & few hints i q Otten, Henry man’s pocket to get shares in the new 
os atageang hall is not sufficiently capacious for of the neods of the town are herewith submit- | aven, Jr. L. * Gardner. then teeth hall. We built our Auditorium because 
foirs, school exhibitions, drills, etc. This Fea ted. Besides the large hall, which will, pro- | ; Durrell, N. W. Rice, Thomas E.| We wanted the biggest Music Hall in 

: certs and for 
to be rented for the Symphony con 


m Proctor, Barthold Schiesi t | country, but great Seott! we knew 

f any musi- | sumably, be made to contain not less than Mrs. } Schlesinger, Roger Wolcott, | the y, Pe ‘ont 
. r e a 

other concerts, in fact Oo 


,Henry Whitman, A. Shuinan & Co., Wal- | should make money! If you’ll excuse my lan 
he i to be used | 2500 seats, there should be two other con- ter T. Winslow, Henry M. Whitney, Miss Paul- | $n : , } y 
cal entertainment, the Income 


} , ’ nst . : 
ating capacity of 1200 ine Shaw, Mrs. Georgo Tyson, George C. Lee, | 224#e you cant boom wsthetics anywhere un 
t ovide for free concerts which would | cert rooms, with @ 8© 4 
o pr ’ 


obert Bacon, Mrs. Samuel T. Morse, Miss | !e88 youtackle the problem the way we doin 
t to the Back Bay Park on summer even- § and 600 respectively. Of course the monn” Francis R. Morse, Charles F. Choate, | Chicagoand look your so much percent right 
attract to ; 


between the - H. White, Geor F, id |: rag & “2: ; 
ings, thousands of people, and would tend to | of egress and of communication Pp 7@0rZe Fabyan, David | in the eye along with vour high and holy con 


ate and ; Kimball, E. Winchester. Donald, _ 5S. 
popularize this beautiful pleasure ground, and § .. eral parts of the house will be adequ ; 


indicott Peabody. N. W. Jordan. C. A. Coffin. | Victions about this or that art ort’ other. I heard 
is- ; ing severe and F. G. Webst Tiilam ‘ese. (lac ’ | a man say that it is ashame to let your General 
make it an evening resort which could be artis convenient, the building laws being ebster, William L. Chase, Reoree A. 


ival y latest ex- Gordon, 8. Lothrop Thorndike, Francis H. Higginson—wel], Colonel, then; a man that has 
tically illuminated, and in years to come pp searching in these particulars. The Metro- ning Henry Parkman, Henry L. Morse, Jobn | given a quarter of a million for music is a fine 
the resorts of the capitals of Europe wie ” ploits in theatre and hall building, the - faula W, Eliot, OB be A ERE enough fellow to be called General or anything 
jar character, which give so much pleasure olitan Opera House and the Carnegie a uy FOR =a eee tlcadania thas fis rakeiee Re 
the public. It might be well to first erect 29 P A tack aan ae Auditorium in Chi- THE NEW MUSIC HALL. else Fcc get thay . oh , 
ture of wood, in the most approved form, } Hall in Now ieee arial 94 construc: pace - hs an 16 fe ah Te 
truc , n ’ f . ) ‘ Sw 
rae as to be sure of securing perfect a — lh a cand that may well be copied or Subscriptions for Stock Reach $370,000 should ‘pp gieap pour man with a hundred 
properties, otal SO I ola bo inekeale nore sectarl desirable as it is to have a fine = Noon Today — $30,000 Yet to be dollars to invest in and around Boston, *“*‘What 
Eee DOrary — ey ards not prepared to erect “ k of architecture for the exterior, we can alsed. Shy ae Ye are vou going to do about it? What makes you 
“sive, and if the cit ht, and this arrange- ads . ; tive conceits there for The total subscripti even consider a possibility of disbanding the 
it, private enterprise might, 4 t | well spare highly Gecora s ahould ai subscriptions to the new music hall | Symphopy Orchestra for one single minute? 
ment would give time so ceed y the dit the sake of an effective interior, which & yock this afternoon amounted to $370,000, | Where is your wsthetic horse-sense? ‘Where 
_ structure, architecturally igre of the city be, first of all, cheery, to say nothing . Re | pet Baie to be secured, which, it is be- in time ’s your hustle?” 
4 elf. ’ eved, w . 
eee an geen vt ee ketan diture on the | organ which shall be a worthy tenant 0 | é done this afternoon. Up to Sat 
; wo 


new arttemple. 
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‘¢gleman who re | 
would fall upon Boston if the Boston or- 
chestra is disbanded, and it 1s pleasant to 
be able to say that there is a large chance 
| that the funds for a new music hall will be 
Ww 


- acte stic of erg mao ty wealthy classes, the 
/ appea this fun 

4 OE thon of its value to the city, and 
: rr the hearty co-operation l 


no heed to fear for the result. | 
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A Citizen's Ideas in Regard to the 
- Plans for the New Building. 
aa ea | To the Editor of the Herald: The sube 
by many gen- | ject of anew music hal) having been intro¢ 
the disgrace ‘which | duced and asum of money pledged for itd 
| construction upon the somewhat problem- 
 atical basis of a rapid transit line, will you 
kindly allow s pace in your columns for & 
| few suggestions trom 4&4 agate ae 
ith many others, noticed the absence 
wat init in the matter of such jan edi- 
fice as becomes the modermAthens: 
Primarily, there should be competitive 
| designs bmitted, not limited to local 
talent. No architect is thoroughly compe- 
tent to enter such competition unless 


a > 02% * . _ ; lar 
familiar with the construction of sim 
buildings abroad, where the best examples 


J Te ee 


} 


t 
w days secured. a 
eS che couservative inertia so char- 


has met with a ready 


of all who 
benetited by the existence of the | 


ave orchestra the last 12 vears, there is 


ie # ‘danger lies in the inclination of 
Pibeareriae citizer to wait until some one 
‘else takes the initiative “There 18 no 
time for inaction,” said one of the sendin 
“movers in this great public effort in the 
‘cause of good music, “Every one who 
wants to nave the ~ mphony concerts next 
season Ir nd a hand. 
: Percents not 40 be realized that the al-. 
- most immediate disbandment of the great 
orchestra is threatened. | It will not, be 1n 
t July ist if the subscriptions 
bs build a new hall are not obtained 


erties. are of tirst impor- 
ntific consideration , 
f the interior hangs 
f the enterprise. 
of room allowed 
not only in width, 


the 
ut in front. les prove 
ereat comfott of ample ,room. Nox’ g 
hearing. perfectly is sitting. comfortably. 
This subject has recesy ee "peseese attention 
in our city of many theatres. : 
i A capacious foyer, the purpose ot awnie® 
at the present Wee f- lete by is not yet fully appreciated, Wl ; " A ho 
ould , be prong " ae mand of thejtuture. Again, a forelg L ee ah 
DONE Oe aot of x a division of tie house,entrance am” 
the instant payment ot ee hat side, with their respective 


: ' being on each r es 
1, but a rola agi te oot rooms, reducing the confusion at the 


atter one-half. ae 
la apecially a question to be settled for Pais 
city—the nome of the finest choral socie y 
—js the facility for oratorlo performance F 
which an opera house does not furnish. my 
beg to suggest a plan: Piace new Lutern a 
works behind the archi ecturally ary oo 
| | case (if not already 6 oiled by neglect), nok 
generally known to 0@ mer Eee 
and manutacture, really a fine Work, Bae 
which so long screened some of the be ist om 
and more of the folly, of the be 
“ereat organ’; give 1b ap nst, 
and elevated position, . Ww iy uae 
grandeur, gracefu) | curves es ert 
tonal effect would be. appreciate’ ‘phe 
fixed seats in amphitheatre tory 
chorus at one end of a hall of maximyn 
size, and a perfectly appointed stage a 
symphony or opera use at least 60 _ 
at the, othr. ne eb We have only to, ti 
,as stated. 
at ft there is DOE one already invent 
a comfortable chair ee merely a Aebivgl 
reversible back, and nothing wil Fe pera 
an oratorio performance in. the , ye igh 
“and an opera in y me 
well Known, 


ount 


its use are 
ey. Cag oe 
‘ing the su 


oardman, who is receiv- 
reports excellent 

d be no misunder- 

the matter and no 

f the situation 1n- 


: OT ical that 
{tis gratifying, also, to be able to say 
hitches discussion of the lot of Jand of ' 
which an option has been Rot, at the junc- 
“tion of West'Chester park anc Huntington 
avenue, has greatly improved its popu- 
larity ainong the peo le who are interest- 
‘ing themselves m this matter. 
 Praquent allusions to the chang 
seation of the concert hall of New ¥or 
fave been made by those working in b's 
nd the fact that concerts given ior 
at Steinway Hall, at Fourteenth © 
t and Fourth’ avenue, were at one 
ecessiully taken to the new Car- 
| ifty-seventh street and 
is cited as an evidence 
in the location here will 


heard to say in this , 
tter ms to me its 
¢ time for t ide of the city 
ep avinphont f ncopera night ? 
Mar tor 12 Fare ot nd be auite desirable 
paeauer ss home a ce. The level Hoot ry J 
oon wa sen et gh serve the purpo f balls, evs by er oar 
ro th : Ye its only of seats The questionof location 
‘The. i hall whi 
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d.should be deferred until the 
Shans ‘are olectod., The cesigney spond 
cappe ; 
paedbrodge -g en + ade plock’or centre of a square 


ali.sides. 
accosstbie onbile by some means the amount’ 


; TREAT. 
lready subscribed. JAMES E. 
. Hoatons July 12, 1895. | 


‘ern 
pretty 
hen the 


’ Se , ve the Sym- 
A sow days only °° Mr, T? Denni Roars 
building, wil ‘yeceive any 
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aye 
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A New Music Hall Must Be 


Guaranteed. 


A Site on Huntington Avenue Held on an 
Option—A Circular Appealing for Sub- 
scriptions to the Stock of a New Corpo- 
ration Issued Today—$400,000 Required 
—A Part Already Promised. 


It seoms to be assumed in State street that 
the rapid transit bill which is to be submitted 
to the voters in Boston at a special election in 
October next, will meet their sanction and be- 
come operative. As pointed out in the Adver- 
tiser editorially this morning, “‘with the pow- 
erful influence of City Hal) arrayed in favor of 
the bil), and the fact that the opposition is, and 
is likely to remain, unorganized, the chances are 


that the measure will be accepted by the voters | 


of the city, and that the strip of land between 
Causeway street and Franklin Park will soon 
be laid bare preparatory to the building of the 
elevated road.” Among the first public build- 
ings to fall beneath this march of progress 
would be Boston Music Hall. A conference on 
Monday between Mr. Higginson and Mayor 


Matthews appears to have convinced Mr. Hig- } 


ginson that the probabilities are strongest in 
the line of the Advertiser’s editorial judgment 
above quoted. At all events the founder of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra feels so un- 
certain as to whether he will have a hall 
at his command for the winter of ’94-95 that he 
has decided toabandon the concerts unless the 
funds for a new hall are at once provided. The 
time is short before he will be obliged to make 
a five-years’ engagement with a conductor and 
renew his contracts with the eighty odd mem- 
bers of his band. As the sum of these is large, it 
had become a very serious question by the first 
of the present week, as the decision must be 
reached within three or four days. 

At this juncture a number of prominent and 
public-spirited gentlemen are trying to raise 
the money to build a new Music Hall worthy of 
Boston and its musical traditions. The sum of 
about half a million at least would be required 
for a fitting site and worthy structure. It 


) Should be’understood that Colonel Higginson 
isnot among the subscribers—the Symphony 


| 


concerts being considered his share. 


: The following circular of appeal is issued to- 
ay: 


The new rapid transit bill, which will be- 
come & law (in all probability) next autumn, 
Sestroye Music Hall, thus depriving the city of 
the only hall which can be used for concerts, 
public meetings, or festivals of any kind, al- 
Ways excepting Mechanios Hall, which is too 
arge for ordinary use. This loss will interfere 
with the concerts heretofore given at Music 

all, viz.: those of the Handel and Hayda, 
Apollo and Cecilia societies and of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as all occasional 
concerts, 

he contracts for the Symphony Orchestra 
are now in Frceess, and must be settlod at 
once. If funds to build a new hall cannot_be 


‘ 


It is proposed to build a new 


} Of which tbe plans will be putin the ha 
competent committee. An Peon on an excel 


lent location at the corner of West Chester par 


} and near Huntington avenue has been taken at” 


1 a fair price. 
To this end it is desired to raise $400,000, a 


subscriptions may be sént to the office of Mr. " | 


D, Boardman, Ames Building. 


“THE SYMPHONIES | sunsgott'ss stam gener ot sae 
| all or theatre, 


No doubt the Boston of today will be found at. 


| lenst as enterprising as the Boston of forty 


|} years ago which built the Boston Theatre and 


| the present Boston Music Hall ina similar fash- 


| 
i 
i 


| early history of the Music Hall is interesting, 


Jenny Lind was the inspiring cause of the 


Music Hall. The matchless singer was here in 
the years 1850, ’51 and ’52, and our want of a 
} ballin all respects adequate for hich lass son- 
certs was madé more apparent than ever. There 
had already been some talk ofa large hall, the 
increase in population, the spread of musical 
taste and the growing wealth of the town com-’ 


bining to justify the demands of music con- | 
Butthe matter slum- | 
when at a. 


noisseurs for such a hall. 
bered until Jan. 31, 1861, 
meeting of the Harvard Musical Association, 


following an informal conversation at thé sup- | 


per table (it being the annual meeting), a com- 
| mittee was appointed to consider the matter 
practically. Charles C. Perkins, Robert E- 


Apthorp, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, George Derby © 


and John 8. Dwight formed that committee. 
Dr. Upham had already agitated the aubject in 
| the councils of the Musical Fund Society and 
|} his name was constantly identified with its his- 
tory until within a few years. It was through 
his perseverance that the famous great organ 
was bought and set upin the hall and in many 
other ways he was instrumental in the develop. 
ment of sound musical taste in Boston. 
To go back to the history of the hall. A sub- 
sequent committee found a site and settled on 
a general plan and after appointing Mr. George 


ion. In connection with this, a sketch of the. 


Snell for architect called for subscriptions to | 


| the stock and in sixty days had secured $100,- | 
Messrs. Apthorp, Chickering, Curtis, Per- | 


000. 
kins and Upham were the largest subscribers, 
and Hon. C. P. Curtis (of this group) was the 
first president of the board of seven directors, 
The work of eonstruction was pushed rapidly 
forward but never at the cost of thoroughness, 
} Mr. Snell being specially distinguished for his 
mastery of the science of building. The open- 
ing came on the night of Saturday, 
Nov. 20, 1852 A _ miscellaneous concert 
l was given and the performers were. 
I the Musical Fund Society Orchestra, 
the Handel and Haydn Societv, the Musical 
Education Society, the German Liederkranz, 
and the Germania Serenade Band, with Mme, 
Marietta Alboni and Mr. August Kreissmatin for 


solo singers. Other occasions of significance in 
the early history of the hall were these: Noy. 
21, 1852, first concert of the Handel and Haydn 
Society with the aid of Mme. Sontag; March 1, 
1856, dedication of the Beethoven statue, a 
gift, in trust, by Charles C. Perkins; Nov. 
2, 18638, dedication of the great organ. 

This is not the place to summarize or even to 
sketch the subsequent history of the hall. 
That is a task to ponder over aud may well be » 
deferred until a more fitting opportunity. | 





OL fe VEN AI re eS. ” | . ge ae Ev ee PTS il aa eS ig ti a ae WG 8 AL tagger camaat \ € 
ip LO MIDEUHLUNE: “TG? (it this plan should not be a success), suited anja sn get of ea mene " Lon- | 
A public misfortune, unless the publ m in all respects for concerts of classic music. } a vi 5, Ya én, ' uo ¢ < erlin and 
shall without delay stir itself to prevent it, | Before the Music Hall was built there had other cities o urope o which everybody : . . 
| | ' ie goes is due to the liberal provision of oppor- | ductor and musicians within a few 
ill be the disappearance of the Music been for thirty years or more concert rooms ! 
tel tunities for seeing and hearing art in its weeks—contracts which must cover.sey- 
Hall before the pushing forward of the that were entirely adequate for the purposes pt ania egg roti taal 
ad ordered by the rapid transit ‘to which they were put and the demands of | highest forms, and Boston has found that its | s iis: ; Me, INVOLVING 1athe | Ox-., 
at ba hanging on the chances of a popular the times as well. For the older Boston the symphonies and oratorios are sources of— Cred by having +t cesar ce : 
ac d ft “ | _ recol V hk lei arré 
eet. The loss will be great—if it be notim- hall of the Boylston Market and the mele pame Toe our. city seoger a nothing: that ‘we | in advance that a suitable place shall be ‘ 
mediately made good by another hall else- deon were found as spacious, as convenient | can boast and an attraction to people from | provided in which a regular series of 
where—not because the building and its and as well fitted as the existing conditions | | far and near. Those who wish to hear good | concerts can be given. 
apartments are objects of architectural art of of population, wealth and musical taste | music in Boston must act, and act at once. “In our graphie account of yesterday 
h beauty and significance that their dis- warranted. Suddenly, however, Jenny Lind | |} we gave the location of the new hall on 
iad | | iy ia ‘eeperent to | the corner of West Chester park and 
appearance is an esthetic loss; they are not game to us and it was ma PP . | Huntington avenue, and-showed by dia 
even tasteful in their present condition nor  gome public-spirited citizens that he times | Hall, und a series of symphony con- jm a c ia he Sh Se 
as convenient and safe as the times demand. | were ripe, or at least were a-ripening, | certs? These are questions that have venient than the present hall to those 
But they are all we have in the way of ac- | for a concert hall that should prove been forced tothe front by the recent | }:; 


? | | Bei € the Levial sep living in the Back Bay, the South End, 
- gommodations for concerts ofa high grade; | at once our taste, our readiness to pro- | t10n Of the Legislature in adopting a 
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Cm 
A NEW MUSIC HALL. 
Is Boston tu continue to have a Music 


' 


| and the question at once comes Up, “With | vide a worthy home for music and our con- 
no Music Hall, where may we hear oratorio | fidence that the people would - aoe | 
» ne of | 
and symphony in their best estate?” Fornot | py their use of the hall the public ee i | 
the Tremont Temple may be available, | the institution. All that was expecte | pon ' 
even the ieee ho where reasonable in | h | noe oughfare of Boston, and will before many 
while the immense. hall of the Mechanics hoped for by those wh ‘Sled. sebile the warm | c “ers, to obtain a suitable piace IM | years-have electric cars running through 
Building is entirely out of the question. | their zeal has been fulfilled, W ; ie which to give its concerts, to the discon- | jt from Cambridge ‘on the one hand to 
Without the certainty of a hall exact- jnterest in the hall as a temple of art felt by | nuance of that organization. | Dorchester on the other, it may be | 
ly fitted to its use the Symphony Or- persons of means and generous impulses has | The facts oe ne tyendtgh!. bite forth fairly easy to provide for stations on or | 
| . ill eome to an end—another peen shown in the gifts of beautiful works yesterday in a graphic report printed i | near the line of this highway, which’ 
chestra w “th a distine- the HERALD. It is assumed that Music ‘ould al ace late passeng 
misfortune, but which the public has of sculpture and of paintings é | RA he Galbtdaad ba seul mieminane would also accommodate passengers 
| : ¢ . twa wi nts of the history 0 ED tocen Ms ee coming in over the New England and 
| also the power to prevent. ke pro- tive value for stude transportation; and, even if this were the Old Cathie taki 
, however ic. haa PR eee oe , inf ; ’ ; 
vide a new Music Hall here ver, , music i ie de not the case, it must within the last few The site selected is near whatis to be 
oer to preserve the orchestra, immediate, Now, the chances are that this . years have dawned upon a large number 
instant action is necessary. Within a| will be destroyed and music will no 


the centre of the retail trade of our city. 
ie of our people that the hall is not well} But at the present time it is possible 
| fortnight the contracts with the musicians | jonger have its own home in Boston— located for the purpose for which it is 


| there to obtain land at a price which 
2 j j hat | . } > >) ) i , ’ ‘oO itu . 
and the conductor must be signed andif not | jess, as already hinted, the public spirit t | ag th hen entertainments are given would enable the construction of a more 
signed or concluded the best of the force'will | manifested itself so opportunely and at | < ro aay . = Bg fgets ‘ spacious and more convenient hall than 
| ' — fall, gn | | g vers of public and private 
i inployment; and glv in the case of the Music Hal}, | 
be looking elsewhere for emp erousl) 


} lind hai tnt ; the hall in which the Symphony concerts 
| arrlages to bring people to or take viv 4h att ; 
although the suspension of the concerts may | q few years later of the Boston Theatre, | 6 5 .peo} 4 are now given. The latter occupies a 


ar | them away from the hall, the narrow oe rp ; 
; : rj 18 @ ab 5 “ure 2C Ue 
be but temporary, to bring up the orchestra | aoain be set in action. apes vas, eg and greatly oceupied streets in. ite | ng 0 Seca tk mA she Scena 
. S ; m hon renes c yp ee eae : oe ot ; N “ ant « 
again to its present ee se wo be certain that wa piatch i Be ales Im _ Vieinity are crowded to repletion, to the | pa. an area of about 34,000 square feet. 
long aseries of years as 1 has alrea - | its concerts will . ce: 


. weil | Immense annoyance, not only of those | nye present Music Hall is, as we Rae 
quired. We are glad to be able to state that | «ne musical life of the town. Not on) 


i who are to be carried in these vehicles, said above, enclosed by narrow streets, 
the first steps taken towards meeting this | she home of the art be destroyed, but an but to that also of many thousands of 


, ; TS i cy A); , ‘ . ry’ ) . ‘Oo 
crisis in Boston’s social and art life have ganization that stands among its exempla others using Winter ox fremont street, 
pet ‘ A the highest plane will no particularly the latter, who find their 
met with a most gratifying reception. who have reached the hig pidge 
air t in- our pride. It is progress materially delayed. street of 100 feet in width—Huntington 
ber of public-spirited citizens—not IM- | jonger be our comfort or Th fe ata pia ee are 
Be Higginson, whose | 4; -e that the men of means and | Atis clear that Music Hall is fast out- — gyenue-—on another of 90 feet in width 
f illion dollars already spentin | 6¢ artistic taste in Boston will permit either West Chester Park, and on another 0 
quarter of a milion “ —S | of artistic ; 


eihutiodd | for which it Is frequently employed, and 50 feet in width—Falmouth street, thus” 
the cause is a quite sufficient contr ~~ | loss to be ours. ‘sees light we that the facilities that it affords could 3 giving upon all sides an implitude of ac-_ 
for one man—have already taken the matter Looked at in merely a busines: be provided elsewhere with decided ad- cess that is entirely wanting under ex- 


in hand, and if they are af once seconded by cannot afford to lose hall or sing 008 | vantage to the community. But if the iuahie woadl bons. | 
enerous subscriptions to the new Music Hall A city that has its recognized art insth | seizure of the property for a distinct f 1¥'la not well to have anenorienn meee 
x k company that is proposed, success is tutions draws to it an enormous throng | and different purpose, under right of 

astoc ’ . | 


The undesirability of such a structure 
sertain. But the subscription must be came | of eople in these days when travel ia eminent domain, had not presented _ has been brought strongly into light by 
ola ae / tual gratification is twenty times itself, itis probable that the question of - the experience of performanées given in 
1 iene altel , PORES, Pica sate aheeiNtt nty years ago. | & ‘having a new music hall would not yfechanies’ Hall. But the last word in 

For the first time in at least three-q as common as it was twenty have been brought forward for a year or 


Cambridge, Roxbury and Dorchester, 
method of rapid transit which, if ap- | and to those residing at all points 
proved by the citizens of Boston, will | peached by the Boston & Albany and 
lead first to the sacrifice of Music Hall, | the Providence railroads. As Chester 
and second, through the inability of the park isto be the great crosstown_ thor- 
promoter of the Boston Symphony or- | 
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making at times access to or departure 
. from it a work of great inconvenience. 
The proposed hail would front on one 
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| OL this 
“Hall, The work that he did there was. 
admirable in its way; but he was lim- 
‘¥ted in the space that he could use for 
entrance and exits, and in a number of 
‘respects the hall was better adapted to 
meet the demands of the ear than the 
eye. The constructors of the new Music 
Hall, if it is built, will doubtless take all 
‘these matters into account and will be 
able, even if they travel to such an un- 
promising place as Salt Lake City, to | 
find an instance of a hall capable of hold- | 
ing many thousands of people that has | 
acoustic properties which make 1t better 
in respect to hearing than many halls 
that are but a tenth of its size. 

What is needed is that the public | 
spirit of Boston should assert itself to | 
the extent of providing the funds needed } 

‘to take up and put through this under- | 
taking. It is believed that $400,000 } 
will be sufficient to buy the land and | 
build the hall. ‘There is reason to think | 
that, when built, the income that can be | 
earned upon the investment will in a 
short time make it a reasonably profit- 
able one. More than this, the location | 
of such a hall at the point selected, will | 
have the tendency to give an added value 
to property in the vicinity, to lead to its 
use for the higher classes of retail busi- 
ness. and thisin turn will react upon the 
plot occupied by the hall itself, making 


ita more and more valuable piece of 


property. The subscriptions are asked 
forasa business undertaking, and yet 
atthe same time it isthought well to 
emphasize the fact that the public spirit 
in Boston should be sufficiently devel- 
oped to lead its wealthy citizens to sub- 
scribe to such an undertaking even 
though immediate profit could not be 
counted upon, seeing that a failure so to 
do would be a public misfortune lead- 


ing, as it doubtless would, to the break- | 
ing up of an orchestra that, through 


years of training, has acquired a world- 
wide reputation and has given to Boston, 
in respect to instrumental music, the 
leading position on this continent. 


OG PEE ie OR Ree Sat 
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Now that the Symphony Orchestra is “saved,” 

there is faturally a growing interest in the 
building which will house it when it is moved 
from the old Music Hall to a new one, or to an 
opera house. There will be a great opportuni- 
ty for ah architect in the Opera House problem, 
and of course Boston architects are not averse 
to the idex of a competition, should the three 
gentlemen in charge open & competition and 
let Boston mon havea chance. It is also nat- 
viral that these three gentlemen should consider 
theinselves fitted to decide in advance exactly 
who is most likely to please theni,and to ask any 
firm they choose to prepare plans; since there 
never would have beena new musie hall or 
opera house at all without the many years of 
heroic outlay for classic music by one of them, 
and the confidence which all three inspire in 
inimediate friends and acquaintances who have 
subséribed from $1000 to $25,000 apiece. Small 
shareholders #lso would scarcely have put 


| their $100 apiece into any control but that of 


the man who has proved his public spirit in 
devotion to a great public service and has 
himself puta fortune into the support of mus- 
i¢in Boston. Leaving out of the question this 
weighty personal reason for an autocratic de- 
eision, in regard to the architect of the Opera | 
House, there remains the possibility of a great 
stimulus to the att of architecture in this part | 
of the world, if it were found advisable to open 
4 competition for plans for an opera house. 


There are numbers of Boston firms extremely | 


well fitted to risa to the occasion, 


But it would hardly serve the purpose of any | 


| person of an inquiring turn of mind even to at- 
tempt discovery of what is going on in the 
minds of Boston architects concerning the idea 


of a competition for the Opera House. Out- | 


siders will tell you all sorts of things if you will 
listen ; but they are men entirely outside this pro- 
fession of architecture, which combines all the 


sentitiveness of an art with all the worldly | 
wisdom of a business. One outsider will tell | 


exactly who is to build the Music Hall, a sec- 
| ond one will name another firm with equal cer- 
\ tainty, and a third will declare inside know!l- 
edge that there is to be a competition ! | 
All those immediately concerned are “layin 
low and ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’’; but while this 
is zoing on, the general reader, who is merely 
one of the public, may find interest in a casual 
glance at some Boston architects’ work. it has 
beon given to very few Americans to build mod- 
ern and scientific music halls. Most architects 
must quote churches, assembly rooms, and lec- 
ture halis. Peabody & Stearns built two at the 
W orld’s Fair, and there is one of theirs in con- 
nection with the University of St. Louis. The 
stock exchange here is theirs, but not even the 
most atnbitious classifier of auditoriums would 
call that musical shrine exactly a model of 2 
classic concert room| 


mo 
ay 


The Aines Building witght Be put into deo 
‘ley, Rutan & Coolidge, who built it, have 
chiefly followed in the footsteps of the great 
Richardson, whose artistic and  bustness 
descendants they are, and their list of places of 
public assembly includes chambers of com- 
mérce in different cities, and churches, and ex- 
cludes any great temple of music. 

‘Lhere is a Spiritual Temple in Boston, 
by the way, to be credited to a tal- 
ented Richardson who still lives—the junior 
member of the firm of Hartwell & Rich- 
ardson. It is said that the acoustics 
of that room (seating 1200 people), are excel- 
lent. That building must have presented a 
difficult problem with the limitations of space 
which too often cramp an ‘architect. The 
Youth’s Companion Building and the Normal 
Art School, and the large theatre at Fall River, 
are examples of good quality to be stimulated 
by larger opportunity. 

The Carnegie library in Pittsburg must havé 
offered one of those conglomerate western prob- | 
lems to Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, for there | 
are combined a library, an art museum, anda 
music hall to seat 2000 people, all under the 
same roof. The picture of that building, as it is 
to be, is extremely interesting, for each part is 
distinctly signified, yet all combined in a har- | 
monious' whole. The buff sandstone used 
seems to be in an increasing favor with 
architects for all buildings of a cheerful 
and musical nature. Certainly we should not 
look for any airy, fairy effects in granite in the 
Interests of music on the Back Bay, neither is | 
it likely that the cheaper simplicities of brick 
and terra votta will be preserved. : 

There was once, long ago, a scheme on foot. 
for a big theatre out at the corner of Columbus 
avenue and Berkeley street, and Andrews, | 
Jaques & Rantoul were busied with the plans | 
of a great structure which was to outdo in size 
the most ambitious theatre in town. But the . 
Monte Cristo who had a notion of building that ' 
theatre faded out of public sight, if indeed he ‘ 
ever had any golden reasons for being as much 
exploited as he was. But the architects he em- ‘ 
ployed live to see his dream of a place of enter- | 
tainment away from the city's “crowded mart” 
about to be realized, although not exactly in 


| the form then planned. 


Probably most Boston architects could con- 
tribute plans of some similar castle that never 
was built excsptin air, if not always for like 
purposes. Certainly Mr. Wheelwright’s plan 
for anew City Hall was a dream worth real- 
izing on Beacon Hill, with its ideal suggestions 
and repetitions of the graces of rare old Bul- 
finch’s State House in clever combination with 
the requirements of municipal architecture. 
Mr. Arthur Rotch, too, has built broad founda- 
tions for innumerable beautiful buildings of 
the future in his endowment of the fund for 
the European cultivation of young architects, 


this sort of contribution to. the art of arclil- 


tecture is a part of the pride of Boston, | 


A realistic abode of the muses, alréady in 
process of construction, is a telephone 
building that Walker & Kimball are 
making in Omaha. It would be easy 16 
continue this mention of representative 
Boston architects, but it would be like a sum- 
ming up of painters, a task hard te round out 
with anything like completeness, If there 
were a possibility of a competition in almest any 
art but architecture, it would be easy 
to mention many men whose names the 
great general public knews at least as well 
as, (possibly better) than the most ° dig 
tinguished of those named here. Buf | 
fortunately architecture is an art which — 
depends for its nourishment less upon thé many 
than upon the féw, less upoh the vague thou- 
sands forming the publicthan upon those whe 
know and care for the best in all the arts, But 
itis safe to venture a guess that if the commis- . 
sion should at last be given to the New York — 
firm which has already one “monument” in | 
Boston, that concern is broad enough in ac- ' 


complishments to vary its mannér to suit its 
subject. 
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What Is Thought of the Pian by 
Mayor Matthews, Ex-Gov. Ames, 
Col. Menry L. Higginson and T. 
Dennie Boardman— Work on the F’ro- 
ject Outlined in the Merald Begun. 
The articlo in yesterday’s H&rRALD, “A 

Critical Situation,” in which was outlined 

the danger of suspension of our symphony 


| concertsin view of the probabie takine of 


the present Music Hall property for the 


| proposed highway under the rapid transit 
system, excited a great deal of interest | 
|; amorg the music loving people of Boston | 


and those who have an interest in the gen- 
eral welfare of the city. 

Asin all new projects, there is, of course, | 
a variety of opinions, but not a great 
diversity except as to the matter of loca- | 
tion. There is, however, a great unanimity 
of expression favorable to securing some 
permanent, suitable and well located music 
hall, or music hall and opera house com- 
bined, in which the grand symphonies of 
tie masters could be presented under the | 
best conditions for reception and enjoy- | 
ment. 

A large number of gentlemen wer 
called uvon for an expression of opinion in 


| yelation. to the matter, but many had not. 
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Still others were too vi! 5. Sid sidit sabato yenaeeagall UR % he land at the cor ner of i trmouth por has anybody else. There lyre: Nae, ea IO ol fe NEW MU yt ‘ HALL. % 

“of their bus 1ess, ana could not spar 6 the | street for less than $20 a foot. b t isaval-. “concert pi fh pil , 
“fime to think, perliavs much lessto express | pableplece- the ffm nace in "ston ' © 1 

their thought. sou ego ties sa a “D> you think the thing would pay there | V We Americans pride ourselves, among other 

One of the busiest men in Boston, with- | as” Basiene eration? einai uid d Lond l things, on our ability to learn from experience 
out a doubt, is. " Va! a I don’t believe any music rposes and } %§ well as from others. Boston has had enough 


: ah hE A | pay asa business operation. The present | h a ial 
Mayor Matthews. one'does not. But whoever goes into It does | a0 d be very sorry to soe vate ‘3 porince ia goncert-atving and concert-going 
lave spent % great deal of time ana © chicken in the matter, and, Row Sane 


strength on it, and a great deal of mo our old Music Hall i 
’ 10ney, 7 all is to be torn 
and 1f the orchestra once goes apart, I «i Bnet another built in its stead, the ‘ime Sia 
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But, notwithstanding his cares, he gave | so with the Mere vOAe SaGy ae sonar hy | 
ima—a few mi re make a contribution to the public benent. 
st ree — a few minutes only to talk “Do vou think the mone od men of Bos. | Spapleldh 
of the project. ton wou © prepare o help @ project o | how how we can get it together again i j 
He said t:at he had the fullest and | that kind along?” | Well, we cannot play unless therc isa thy oy eee te they eee: ae 
w “Oh, yes. 1 think so, if you make it fash- | place to play in. and I cannot e1 ng is certain in this connection it is th 
warmest sympathy with the project to | 3 ,onie” | players unless I knowl have a rane he) howe longsines got neat ¢ s that we 
build a new 1ausic hall and hoped it would “Don’t you think they ought to?” | won’t do to wait a year, because y eed fe mere makeshifts ar 4 . : sage at which 
be done, ior he did not want to, see our “Ves. | think so.” | make my engagements for five years,” often | Anadlir qubiig ich. for makeshifts 
grand symphony concerts discontinued for “What would the land cost near you?” Do you feel sanguine that the vian can | ten have a way of turning out more perma- 
want of an adequate hall in which to give “I think it would cost from $12 to $13 a r be put through?” nent than they were originally intended to be 
them. ; foot, Those corners are high. That is the | I don’t know, but I think so. Every fel. - “® have found often enough that musical 
In regard to the proposed location on the | only good corner there is left. You want | low has got to give a lift, or 1t won't be ditions, musical organizati eLtai’ te 
Back Bay, however, liis first thought Was | to go where travelis. Travel by my house | done. These gentlemen haven’tgottoput the b inning, BADER ODE, OFC WONG He 
that it was rather too tar removed Irom | js perfectly immense. It is wonderful how '| any money in now. The money would not eginning, were the best we could afford 
the centre of population. That section of | 74 has increased since I have been there. have to be paid at once—not for some ( and even considerably in advance of previously 
the city, to be sure, was central to the popu | ‘Phere 18. a railway there and electric car | mentns an Tas. I think the people will existing ones of like character, would crystal- 
re if it is made perfectly clear that it lize into permanency, remain stationary instead 


lations of the Roxburys, the Newtons and . jines to Brookline and Brighton.” | 

Cambridge, but there were large and grow- | “@ould you be prepared, Mr. Ames, to '| will be only a few days before I shall have . of keeping pace with the times d in th d 
" : ‘ » 2n n 6 6n 
stand as not easily surmountable obstacles in 


ing populations north, east and south of | pelpa project of that kind along?” | to throw up the sponge. I cannot 

Boston that would be bette: antes geet ss | “f don’t know. It depends altogether on | people waiting. Today I got a cable from 

if Ay new eaualc Bahr Rape 4" praia | how a fellow feels at the time. rome hi eee pe sm. ae ie ad to say. I don’t | the way of progress. What had at first marked 
lo Sanit, he dar yp ent the public library | ae a ay ond ee ig a Tor. eg to taka thase wan oan i? a J bexs Qo conspicuous onward step in our musical life 
property on Boylston street, which would | ¢ime I do not think a subscription woul they are well placed. I want to know some- wouldin time become a very millstone round 


be vacated by the city for its present pul~ | syeceed, because everybody feels a little thing tangible. If, that place goes do our necks in virtue of its inertia; to remove i 
poses and be ready for delivery long enough | distressed by the trouble in the market.”’ : | we want another place to gofinto. Wh. | was difficult; to improve it, impossible! Thera 


' pefore the present Music Hall would be de- | é ductor, Th bli 
molished in any event. cumstances there would be a cood show oO , e public haveexcellent musical | them well enough. 


| “Rut you think that under ordinary cir- 
- It is true the cost of this property would | getting a liberal contribution. Walha ‘atd’ Ges <a Ais anvihink (OF em well enongh. 
ey 


‘lam : ifyi 
oing to have a st Mas con- | is no need of specifying cases; we all know 


be very great in comparison with that pro- | "ey think so. There is one advantage | course, the best x 5 
posed for the new hall on Uuntington | apout this place—it is near the depot. It | that is the reason it hg gle yp ine _ In a while we can be choosers—as we certain 
avenue, but he believe that, as there was | jg near to West Chester park. and to the | expenses go on, increasing from ye: t can in this matter of th Mu ide tg 
ample room on the library lot for an ade- | Providence depot. There is talk tbat some year.” siecitaalaes that w he f ‘eld bet aslo SA ae 
pre auditorium in the rear,a very con- || time the Boston & Alvany will have an 7 hye Wit: seiakanle anal, < bettl tea- omnes: e have a free field before us, we should 
siderable frout area could be utilized for | ¢xtra station between Boylston street and | uted to carry it through?” - - | be exceedingly careful to make our hall the 
business pusposes, which would bring 1m & } Huntington avenue, and that would be | “The tirst suggestion of it came from a | YetY best we possibly can,so that in years to 
| Jarge revenee to the building association. | equally near each of the sites | have spoken | gentleman outside who said that he would | Come itg permanency shall not b 
The ‘area was about 23,000 feet, and the } of, ‘The other land, is most valuable be- | doso much, and he has given a’ handsome | The new Musie Hall sh 0 neGearer 
| depth about 300 feet. : cause there is nothing on it. You know ‘| Sum toward it. [hope there will be enough | h ppiclgnepwinpatsani teil) cic 
| f course, the cost of this land would be | ¢hev need a deep cellar in @ theatre. That '| contributed, but I] can’t say much ane ae 1 | than the old one, not only fully up to the best 
very high, the lowest price that would be | jand is at least 20 feet above the track. So || ‘Have you no assurances?” ose’ | standard of the present day, but as farin ad 
considered being about $35 per square foot, | jn making a building of that kind, where “Oh, yes: we have $70,000 or $80,000 as- | Vance of the times as we c ; ‘b) ” 
aad he believed it would perhaps reach you have to have deep basements for | sured. It seems to me that the Ad se tyne? ee eve 7 OS y make it 
$40, Negotiations for its purchase had al- | gcenery, you get an ideal place for that pur- | are my share, afterall. It nas been a great ne ty reapect. The old Music. Ball.wasee 
ready begun, and it was, of course, only a ose. ‘Lhere would be hardly any digging. risk and a great responsibility, as every- - advance of the needs of our city when it was 
question of a short time when such desira- don’t know whether on Huntington av- | body knows. Ithink there is risk about it. ° built; and yetit is now fully twenty years that 
ble and valuable property would besecured | anue they would have to drive piles or I don’t want to carry the load. Ihave HH the best judges have complained of it as not 
by some one. ‘a re not.” ‘ | Aree fod sg Pre ere are enough other goodenough! We cannot look too far tonwaed 
~ ‘ ver Ames Pe son, | ? i interes 
Ex-Gov. 0 Col. Henry L. HMiggeio | a ed inthe plantohelpit, jntotbe future, nor leave too largea margin 


ce i : ‘1d- i ‘< State along.’ 
was found at his office in the Ames build another busy man, was found in bis St for progress; let the new hall be even better 


, ; ee Mr. T. Dennie Board 
1 to 4 aid: , © man 
ing, and, on the subject being preset ted street office. Of the project he said | ina brief interview, said: ; than we want now, that it may be good enough 
; fifteen or twenty years hence. 


him, said: ' “The plan is avery nice one, indeed. I “re | 
ees il : | : rf : eel that the Boylston street location | 

4 ation in the city of Boston. | jjikeit. T ant with me, ) ‘ street location is : ; 
The best location ' like it. This matter 1s import | far better than the site at West Chester It has been suggested thatit might be well to 


in my opinion, is the corner diagonally | for I- have to make my arrangements for | bui'd the new hall so that it could be available 


, | i park and Commonwea : 
from where I live on Commonwealth ave- | ¢he orchestra for the next five years, and | | very reason t] oawe lth avenue, forth® © not only for symphony concerts and oratorios; 
ason that itis more centraland that pbutalso fer performances of operas. Heaven 


- ~ . . - « : ’ - f any 
nue and West Chester park, right in the | inthe next few days. I don’t know 0 A +1 | | 
.e, ave looked over the groun 1ere 15 more meaus of syanc it 
heart of the best residential portion of Bos. other ind again, and Ker ove of no other Ths ended euiaitionte These: dy ance near et knows that we are badly enough off for an 
ton. That is the best place also for Cam- } gite. You have got to get far away from a eid ; ring & music hall ; opera house in Boston, and that all of us would 
brid Brookline and other towns. It is | the railways, from the ringing of bells ale Co ecorner of West Chester park and fain have aserviceable one; there can be no 
- bridge, bi Ad { 4 ‘und of steam whistles. A man -Onnmonwealth avenue is the noise from doubt what f this! B 
near the railroad, too elas ant CO} or three years ago with a the railway there.. The situation is’ an ad- BveVErO 3 ut is this proposed 
Pop ty at ays sepmod to ‘me to be an music hall, but it, was_ too noisy ire Die one—there can be no question - fusion of concert hall and opera house practi: 
facet mane. way e! for me I don’t think Gov. Ames hw saxon ’ 8 yrs get} fay you se Wt rots Otn. cable? Can it at its best be anything better 
Bias” me. . , jand will cos : 0: 1. If they cou uy a lot of | thanamakeshift? In any case it be but 
“another site is the corner of Dartmouth | that into account. The_ la we | Jand in b ' , é any can be but 
d d the building will be ack of Copley square, where there | one of two things: either a real opera house, 


eets, opposite tie new Ol about $100,000, anc is pao } 
audBoxlsion spate optans,t, Gomes | she toy aggoon pertaps for lent [F_| they Cann Tare yn land tee, "ues f fromthe age of Thlek or 
cd eb ‘gl i grt mite sarend ‘spot yaon tt so much nore to raise. It depends ; | th ae room enough between tha front of | coneertscan be given, or else a concert hall, 
time ago. ane : 18 Joeh ewaivat Bite pot. | ma hat men will give. No doubt the con- | al ’ reet and the passageway. You would | whichcan more or less easily be adapted to 
A prope ould be proud of it. .Of course the } dition of the market eo here poopie rd gh Ane ou hag * a et a une oo. , operatic uses. Either one or the other of these 

: ; ; 1 ; . ; § 2xC ‘ “ 
land would cost a goo" aoe ae Sonwont | Tae mes og sominfortunate minute Bed is growing all the while; the site will © two characters must pr. dominate in it; itcan- 
want an opera house or theatre, y butitis necessary to de- _ || be central in a few years, as population ex- not be equally well adapted to both purposes 
to put it were land is high-priced, and it | for our orcuestra, , both an || tends. We have got t to tli th Maas : 
pays to put it there. Such a building in | cide. They can make the building 00 4 and west. got to grow to thesouth | unless itis a not very easily definable tertium 
- guid, equally i/l adapted to both. i 


7 if t hall if tpey 
that place could be used for a theatreif | opera houses and a concer 
mecessa choose You know it has ter money v + Now, if the world’s experience in such mat- 


ry. deal of money 
deal ot work and a good ao * 3 ters has taught anything, it is thatno knows 
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‘important musieal centre like Dresden twent 
years ago: the regular symphony concerts were null! 
given in the banqueting-hall of the Hotel de 
‘sand at the most generous estimate—but spe- 


purposes, were given at the Court Opera. Why? totally different thing, 
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peen used for these purposes both in Europe aad for instance, the second balcony does not even 
‘here; but such use has been wade of them al- 


come half way between the floor and the ceil- 
ing, in fact not more than half way between 
the floor and the cornice of the gas gallery. 
The hall ought by rights to seat several hun- 
dred more people than it does. But, to return 


most in every case because there was no con- 
cert hallin town large enough for certain con- 
certs. Large concert halls, like our old Music 
Hall, are quite a new development on she con- 
tinent of Europe; thirty years ot so ago they to the platform: suppose it be walled in on 
were virtually unknown, exceptin a very few three sides—at the right, the left, and above— 
large capitals. Until the hall of the Trocadére with permanent sound reflectors, as every or- 
was built for the Exposition of 1886, there was chestral or choral concert-platform ought to 


not a large concert hallin all Paris. Take an be; what would then be the chances of con- 
y verting it intoan operatic stage? Practically 


No; the two things do not and will not go 
hou together. Anopera house is an opera house, 
and, as such, unfit for orchestral or choral con. 
a thoroughly good concert hall is a 
and nextte impossible 


Simply because of the greater seating capacity to make fit tor operatic purposes. A hall inten- 
tionally adapted—as far as possible—to both uses 


of the opera house, and for no other reason, 
Had there been a really large concert hallin will and can be nothing buta makeshift; not 
the city, the opera house would not have been really serviceable for either, Sucha temple of 
thought of. Of how terribly an orchestra is the dramatic and musical arts might be well 
handicapped by playing on the stage of athea- eneugh in places like, say, Taunton or Brock- 
tre we have had examples enough here in Bos- ton; Boston has no use for it. This is the 
ton. Mr. Seidl’s concerts in the Boston Theatre homely English of it! 
(the acoustics of which are admitted on ail <AslIunderstandit, enough money has peen 
hands to be phenomenally fine, when the place subscribed to build a thoroughly good musi¢ 
is put to its normal use), the concerts given by hall; Imay be wrong, but Il have a strong Sus 
Mr. Listemann and by Mr. Damrosch in the picion that the “opera-house” part of the 
Tr- mont Theatre, have all been recognized scheme is introduced mainly, if not solely and 
‘failures in point of good orchestral effect. A simply, with an eye to the possible profits of 
theatre or opera house is always a lamentable the building—as a matter of economy. But it 
makeshift whenever it is made to do duty asa is poor economy to scrimp on the sine qua non 
concert hall. Every composer and every or- of any enterprise; and the sine qua non in the 
chestral conductor has recognized this; itisan case of the new Music Hall is that it shall be a 
indubitable fact. good, admirable, magnificent place for orches- 
Now let us take the other case; that of acom- tral and choral effect. To make it 4 second- 
cert hall temporarily turned into atheatreor rate concert hall, just for the sake of making it 
opera house. The melancholy attempts to do athird-rate opera house into the bargain, were 
‘thisin the old Music Hall need not count for sheer Philistine folly. e W. FLA. q 
anything in this connection; even if they had TTS? 
been successful, if the artistic results had been 
‘gatisfactory,they would still prove nothing, one T H E N EW Mi USIC HALL. 
way or another. Leaving aside the question Pw (eee 
of insufficient room “behind,” the old Music il. 
Hall platform was more than ordinarily easy Next tothe plan of giving the new hall a 
to convert into a dramatic stage, ifonly forthe double-headed character, the suggestion to 
reason that it never was well adapted to the make it a “monumental” building is the worst 
needs ef a concert orchestra. The platform is yet advanced. In the first place, a concert hall, 
extraordinarily broad, far too broad for concert theatre, or opera 
purposes. As far as reflectors of sound go, it ument: 
virtually takesin the whole breadth of the hall. enormous p 16% 
To be sure, when Mr. Gericke once said em- sique,or some of the court opera houses in Ger: 
phatically that the Music Hall was too broad many. The best thing about the old Music 
for an orchestra, some one, not wholly iscon- Hall, the Boston, Tremont, an‘ Globe rheatres, 
nected with the HKoston Symphony Orchestra, is that thoy have practically no outside, that 
laughingly replied, “I know that well enough, they ate surrounded by other buildings, and 
and it is too long and too high into the bar- thus shut off from the noise of the street. And 
gain!’ But the extreme breadth ofthe platform the great’‘monumental’’ opera houses In Europe. 
was after all the most serious difficulty; had . with their splendid facades and striking archi- 
the orchestra been walled in on both sides with tecture all round, are really no exceptions. to 
good sound reflectors, as it was overhead, the; this rule; they are so vast that they surrot 
“worst part of the difficulty would have been, themselves (that is, their auditoriums) with 
obviated. But this would have wiped out all! their spacious lobbies, foyers, business offices. 
‘the seats in the first and second balconies next) etc., so that all noises from the street or square 
the stage—a serious consideration to concerst-} are effectually shut out. If anyone wishes ne 
givers! Of course this losa of seat-| new, Music Hall to be such a “monument,” he 
ang-room could haye been made up| is at liherty to furnish the funds, and the 
for by a third balcony, and a third present writer will be the*last to complain. If 
‘balcony would have been an admirably good | it be objected that oneof the proposed sites for 


Saxe—soating from eight hundred to one t 


cial grand concerts, especially for charitable certs; 


ileas the Paris Académie de Mu- 


house never should be a‘*mone | 
al’ bnilding—anless it be some such | 


round | 


ee 


ling+the middle of Com || music? nainferrupted;” for the ae 
. Pervalchoress pn pwentetic right of Hekoater ‘omg vont,’ 
notin a noisy locality, the ameeet i thet, if Soutreld atin ie ik Fevaniotaiy bree ry > 
ro coin od 7 irc... as | very much more. This is tbe ‘biaciota pe: 
ci cx unk “ee , . n is in running order; | Which all theatres are run; all concert rooms 
saitwae lingate ae 4 Prvan ts Seer Senuad heap ad run oe the same. There ought to 
new hall rather be in the middle of oar ped cone | aarp < Classes of seats at our symphony 
rounded by as many other structures as scar lim pare . y respective prices to be regulated 
ble, with an entrance like thatof the B lana ccording to their situation in the hall, 
 Whantreieinin Ghate’qill te 6 Boston | andalsoin part according tothe amount of physi- 
| quiet within its | cal'comfort they afford the occupant— , 
| erst sro re rem a as handsome as you 1a he must, of course, be witling 46. tay 
“Egy aie? » there ig Bo reason why people ab ; 
| “rampage —-. phe garden | ee | pay for them should niet have wide: aut 
| ari ether the luxurious seats in the best and “most. fay ” 
| $400,000 called for and subscribed will allow |} partsof the hall, th m0}. 
the projectors much elbow-room for luxury: | allow lat Painpeihpeabtihbipaeigie: ic 
and, unless enough extra money is sabectibed | ‘pase ge 9 Aci pode inand early-goers to 
a te : ; |, Das king them ' 
ae. > cage a pa / structure that would | nuisances to their sitting neiaieea the bait 
elie thie Rivage herd — pees is | opera nenane and theatres in France and Ger- 
3. rea luxurious | Many—where people do not begin 
| peor me Apt growing more and more so; +) much about the material comtonta of iife an ak 
Rett hail if eT\Ee tah, cone —ene in oe do de Mi such seats. Why, then, should not 
hrs uxury. o | we have them also, evenin o 
—fabigg in. the available money should be spent, Managers look askance Soy eam toca 
effect teh mesa ths best possible musical {| take up room ina hall and reduce the seating 
thirdly abou bates next upon comfort, and | capacity. But what of that? Raise the price 
a radi eshte ye S as far as the public will stand it; increase the 
his dieker bes @subject of comfort. It | seating capacity by crowding at the other end— 
che that of be : n anomie of astonishment to | in the top gallery, for instance—and cutting 
ei a tes . lich obtains in all our thea- | down the price there accordingly. ‘It is the 
heard of han fe ‘ Ase no one that ITever | morest moonshine to say that a public whieh 
oracticabl Pe cked, should be considered im- | accepts this plan at our theatres will not accept 
! cable in ourconcert halls; I mean the j it at concerts. Our public is not such a fool : 
diff of having graduated prices for seats in 4 that! Can 
detanee of the house, and very obvious Another point! Weasa people are beginning 
dest enka ie such seats. It has been | to pay more regard to sanitary living than we 
deaeiinay Cisae s the pride of the native-born | used to; we goin more for athleties, out-of-door | 
a. pach 16 will not consent to beseen | exercise, wholesome dress, ventilation, ete, 
Shed set ae Bg, aioe a seat for which fam much mistaken if the days of the man 
has Bie. thee y not paid the highest price ; who keeps his overcoat on at the theatre or at 
ad that = Hs not too good for him, & concert are not numbered; suroly the coming 
DY a ewe © should perchance occu- generation will have outgrown this most gra- 
hat Pesta - priced seat than the very | cious of all invitations to influenza, pneumonia 
Suis accastnn re be no visible line of and pleurisy. The “coming man” will take off 
‘ead ei: r Noa publish this fact to the | his overcoat at a concert, and his wife and 
unt ot laueteok In other words, that he | daughters will provide themselves with outer 
for‘his seat 00k as if he had paid asmuch | garments from which they can extricate them- 
toleratly Rg Le pag Now, Iclaim to bea * selves without dislocation. Now it is not pleas. | 
Dai aee tn ae c American myself anda firm | ant to hold one’s outer wraps—to which may | 
ing 16 American spirit; consequently possibly be added a dripping umbrella—in one’s — 
lienlein ice to me to be about the most “ lap, neither is it particularly good for those 
that Hig a) 6 honor of my fellow-countrymen ~ garments to be stowed away on the floor under 
iitiaes iy mpage To try to make anyone * the seat; to take off or put on warm overshoes, 
segs we sons of tea-spillers have devel when cramped in your seat,is also a process 
"1 pian Fi. sagas quintessence of snob- | accompanied with more or less difficulty and 
sor capaipe real age make a bifurcated animal |.diseomfort, A good cloak-room is a great con- 
ea of his own shortness of purse, and | venience. Remember, I say a good cloak-room, 
bint the tds tre on, not even the seat, | not one of those terrible places where you pain- 
eae hg ook of the seat he occupies ata | fully struggle to reclaim your belongings in 
Bie a a sk hin monstrous plece of impu- | Rugby football fashion. No doubt the cloak- 
; seed che e are all heard of “purse-pride” as | room problem presents serious difficulties, but | 
itlewaa ry estimabie feeling; but surely this | it seems to have been satisfactorily solved at | 
iatews athe Gee is doubly and trebly the new concert hall of the Gewandhaus in 
it to wid 6; let him run the risk of imputing | Leipzig. Leipzig is not notorious for its enter- 
Parone pee who dares! And what has | prise, but even the most ‘‘go-ahead” city in the 
| Simply ie O Owith comfort in & concert hall? | world might learn a lesson from it in this par- 
a hc boiage! that, beyond a certain pretty nar- ticular, At the new Gewandhaus every num- 
the. the . a ee seat at a concert, as at bered ticket to a concert gives the hoider the 
jach AA ‘yy 8 something of a luxury, and, as | right, not only toa reserved seat, butis accom- 
fe be ah & aire be paid for. The right principle | panied by a correspondingly numbered key toa 
prey ould be, that every member of tlie audi- | private locker for his overcoat, hat, umbrella 
| Pays so much for the right to hear the | and overshoes. There is consequently no strum” 
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w «MUSIC Pa Ap ig 4 NEW MUSIC HALL. | The emergency might as well be met now as at. 
COM Meek He We re | | : : 

3 Oe’ rapt” Ghbater an7 other date, especially in view of the 
| ci wate est C hot agile pe Fey a be certain disbanding of the symphony or- 
and Huntington Avenue. Has It seems that the destruction of Music Hall Soir" ocean g gs “ ) Hit y 
|. Been pled BW Tie arte ange nid ‘s inevitable, in order to make way for the new : “ig | " ne oper home is _ provided fon 

lvil- | Been elected | TO fase 5 ta) ; it. is difficult to realize that th > 

sus for | ie 4 ais cay : e throug! 2 cit an- : e€ money 
ers i annonce’ today that the lot at the rapid transit rout hrough the y, and if an bs sik. SAN aa” aiiebingehcd> deme wh 
nH ‘northwest corner of West Chester park and other building of the same kind is not erected, ae go WICKly “1 


+ dees | Huntington aveaue has beon selected by the Boston will be without a fitting place in which GURY, 5K 8 aed Music Hal, 006, (Wie came | 
On the: : pall. ‘That the | committee as a site for the new Music Ha!l orchestral and choral works of importance can engagements with the orchestra are to be made, 
o speak; the size sd in | building. Now that the question of a site has saat | , and a five years’ contract with a conductor i 
at orm in the ol Gaia iret settled the committee has asked sub- | he heard to the best advantage. This means ; ' : ye vents Wie 8 ‘Cnn 
atthe sien a caredsa as fom tablished fact; | seribers to pay in one-half of the amount of © that unless a new hall be erected we shall lose, to be signed. ‘These important matters cannot | 
are ‘ ne yt Tr | , . 


ie ¢ . » +. s gn ‘ rer » . : , 
ha ‘at’'t ne effect’ of the orchestra could havo | their away page ai peo By < bch | among other things, the Boston Symphony Or- be delayed beyond a week, and hence the situa- 
heen notably improved by having proper sound- | the balance in a ) . 


1 head, | before May 15 of next year. As soon as the chestra, an event that no one who takes pride “— *s reduced to a consideration whether the’ 
vis Sai) ate ay t vi as ove ' / - ° ° Bi S m ) 0 y ~ erts ‘ _ F | 
Re wine the apace occupied by the amount of $200,000 has been paid in the cor- | in the musical standing of Boston can antici- ymphony concerts are or are not to be con 


% A of e ® . ’ " , ‘an ‘ ’ "On ° 
ease te more than probable. A thoroughly ] poration will be organized and ee he pate without dismay. ‘I he concerts by this. tinued 3 It would seem that an answer in the 
| eta th aera on effective as possible in capital stock will be $500,000. splendid organization have given the city an , 8 , 
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ihat hall. But remeinber also that, when Mr. — era re enviable place among the prominent music grag ries a the: aeey Pa eee 
Beet i c d that the hall was too broad | pager aah . ‘Mr centres of the world, and their loss would be pat, 18 aapneri bed 

mearick® COMP] Bie toceupied bythe | The Town Topics remarks: ) ;' ’ m ITP oh ) 

meaning especially Ce eataites: anit too Nikiseh, now installed at Bada-Pesth, little short of a calamity. The situation 1s a SITRLGIRIPTiCIT 0k ts seer en 
ee oo nigh into the bargain !” In fact discloses a lively interest in or ene somewhat critical. Mr. Higginson cannot Soached.« firure that gives fair promise that the | 
a ts} , 4, oO ; ; é' ’ : baad . : © ; =~ @ , : . . 
pape ‘ @ OL r. iA "eel 4 ‘fj s i ‘PeOoOrTe i7ine’ ix ab ‘TT - . ‘ . 

othe ball was too large for any ce bape rad of the b. 5. aid gage re of his inti- feel justified in reorganizing his ore hestra, UN- | needed sum will be raised. It is to be hoped that | 
its best effect in. And yet the we - ur- ginson, impar ‘ to the Boston less he has a proper place in which their per-'the full amount may be subscribed within the | 
. BoB. 2 ; 7 ball was none too great, for some Pp mates, should be & von ! { whi l } ‘yaw ’ } » vi ‘o> . bd . ] ‘ aia ¢ 4 ; : | r } vA) Th) ; | 
ha anal aaa dicjent, Here is one not kept for the exclusive ormances can be given; nor can he make a stipulated time, not only because the continu® 
“poses it was even insulll 


Son which it would be we ation of Germany: ED te, contract with a new conductor, for the same ance of the Symphony Concerts will thereby be 


A faaghae flect. Nikisch is yeason. [His future course must be decided assured, but because Boston should have a 
he cause of music in our city to Fre astimate of Mr. NIK! ’ 
president of the Handel and Haydn Society od aiven to the Boston public | within a very few days, and if some $460,000 temple of music better adapted to modern require- 
told ine not long ago that, with a third bal- artie some of Mr. Nikisch 8 : 


7 | ments than is the hall that has done service so long. 
| ig ey- be not subseribed for a new hall without delay, | 7°" g 
dded to the Music Hall, the society | ¢ imates in this city. OR A aan tery , In no American city of the importance of Boston is 
d mak ough more money on annual j f an exit th : it is imperative that the concerts shall be aban- | one? 

lip ae th f “Elijan” t be wel there such a seant provision for Concert giving as 
pence? © . ‘here is here; and whether the old Music Hall is te 
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doned. In this crying emergency a number of 
" @ Ss crying rene) 
"Creation” to ena under th 


" j 
* two new oratorios every year W doubt concer 


‘the. ‘4a ’ " . rsh ‘ wrt . " P * « ; = % 
i ao sores OC) gentlemen have subscribed largely for a build- | j¢ pulled down or not, a new one on the plan sug- 
sniary loss (be it remembered that new works tical P r. 


: public regarding ing to take the place of that which is to pass | gested will remedy a shortcoming that has been felt 
o not draw well, a ) Mee ee ote lates N Neither ha hag mys A Lep away. The site is already selected, but the} for many years. Nearly three quarters of the sum | 
dently unremunerative). concerning the estimate te : : subscriptions have not yet reached the amount | called for has already been subseribed, and it would 
A ae ] ractical one, and : tertain regarding . scriptions have not yet reacne’ 1@ All Calle au aay DE f f , 
seating capacity is a pure y P and the public both en 


s the only possible excuse for waiving the artis- | the noble generosity of Mr. Higginson, called for. It would appear that Boston should | seem that there should be no difficulty in obtaining 


ie cons on that music halls should not be | the benefactor of the publie As well as 


IC CONSIG does not contain enough of wealth and public-spirited the rest. ) 
foo large, Buvit should oot te Tall was a Nees tact watianesiel music lovers to respond to the app 1 made to 
\ | 
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aut of all rational proportion to os ai has goncerts Ot eng ork. them by the circular that has been is, yecd. Bir. 
ep teita: a ash: considering the vast | will be given at Carnegie Ha 


; ng Hall as formerly, rhe | 
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Higginson is content to contribute his share by ~- 


maintaining the orchestra, and should not be | | 
ope : ° 6. oO expected to d ‘e, considering the great ex- | 
sinously wasted in & concert hall. Ex- | ) coop chairs. As the patronas md | » do more, considering the g | 
OIMoU L 4 : ra has o's ; ' 
rep i for the sake of r prs | aa hall. ome eS el tb sor ta Now York until pense and responsibility that fall on him in this Armide.”’ 
om ee ad, Now. although the most ardent | noni Chickering Hall has been over- connection. Time is an important element in 
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POEM. ‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale.’’ 


‘ - ed . | this extra room at . ‘ , . + , : - 
d firmly convinced champion 0° ria hee owed wit ty will, enable the manage- whe matter, for if the needed sum be not sub , | | 
alis for orchestral purposes wou | | fortably the scribed in a few days it is almost certain that | ‘‘Academic Festival.’ 


ce date comrorbvah 
es : music hall’s having ment to accommo umber 0 
% Te ding 2apactty than the old one, — te A pagel subsoriber®, Rog facility the orchestra which has reflected such honor 
SOE p would probably be well worth oe a4 fferi g places is im- on Boston will have ceased to be, and it will be} 
‘have this seating capacity largely moe ae oe! ‘Yr 1 that aa aad ho credit to the reputation of the city as a rich | 
nay be perfectly consistently urged tha —rosch’s i a isaster | 
BAY ae eee elf ought certainly not be large? jumbers th Cheng and famous art home, that such a disaster 
| ee Aa one, and might perhaps bo even render Mr. ) should happen through lack of public spirit 
“amalic fr to good advantare, mes A geatiye 4 Cadginpgcy’ a raced ito avert it. The pulling down of 
Ne £6 : an ' ee ti Musi ithe 
‘ait re wast. 20 much asthe new hall is reason ey Ba ag | : Music Hall will leave us without any large 
: ger (in c bic contents) than the ee ase od additional item 0 concert room, and it is only a matter of time 
mat so much will it represent a. ety ap | 5 when; ay the but ake lac 
} hn not an advance, in the musical pene WARREN DAVENPORT, : en another must be built to take its place, 
‘in < | | é unless we are to he left wholly without a struct- 


ser pe pes 7 e 
ure devoted to musical art of the highest order. 
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SE as en a : | | ANEW MUSIC HALL. | eae emergency might as well be met now as at 
seems to me that Boston is quite as read to. , at the Corner of West Cheater an? other date, especially in view of the 
‘enjoy such a luxury as Leivzig! When we doa Park and Huntington Avenue_, Has It seems that the destruction of Music Hall certain disbanding of the symphony or- 
thing at all, itis just as well to doit in a civil- | Been pelected. eae ‘s inevitable, in order to make way for the new chestra unless 2 proper home is provided for 
Gzed way; that we lave been barbarous for ccomeiernanenent | rapid transit route throug! +4 2 it. Itis difficult sae 3 
ages is no good reason for remaining barbarous | It is announced today that the lot at the apid transit route through the city, and if an-y | ficult’ to realize that the money 
Storever. 5 | northwest corner ig Mh Lge pio? ngie and other building of the same kind is not erected, will not he subseribed quickly and gener- 
~ On the most important point of all Ihesitate | Huntington averue as been selected by the Boston will be without a fitting place in whic ously for a new Music li: ‘thme eee 
to speak: the size of the new hall. ‘Lhat the committee as & site for the new Music Hall cchestral pees ; 4 peace in which engeacements wi E fall, OO, UUe eee | 
»platform in the old Music Hall—not walled in | building. Now that the question of a site has orchestral and choral works of importance can gagements with the orchestra are to be made, 
-at the sides—was too broad for good orchestral | been settled, the committee has asked sub-— be heard to the best advantage. ‘This means and a five years’ contract with a conductor is 
effect may be regarded as an established fact; | scribers to pay in ngage ro ~~ amount Hf 
that the effect’ of the orchestra could have | their subscriptions on or Delor® Ov. 16, and | , y things : » delayed beye 

reveal notably improved by having propersound- | the balance in a second instalment to be paid among other things, the Boston Symphony Or- i nag ed beyond a week, and hence the situa- 
“reflectors at the sides, as well as overhead, | before May 15 of sarah nisin Wage the | chestra. an event that no one who takes pride tion is reduced to a consideration whether the, 
thus narrowing the space occupied by the amount of $200,000 as been paid in the Cor — in the musical standing o nate * ee symphony concerts are ’ are 7, ! 
“players, is more than probable. A thoroughly | poration will be organized and one share of ee a ee os Boston can anuch| | nad It w e or are not to he con-| 
good ‘sounding-board would doubtless have | stock will be issued for each $100 paidin, The | pate without dismay. The concerts by this} ai would seem that an answer in the | 
“made, the orchestra as effective as possible in | capital stock will be $500,000. | splendid organization have given the city an Serieative shows be lec ae su 
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that unless a new hall be erected we shall lose, to be signed. ‘These important matters cannot 


3 H : ie " ar ‘ . . ‘anicditv ri} rhhige . 

samp vem Se panep eo tanelbyn: ee: | Musical Notes. enviable place among the prominent music rapidity with which the money to build a new | 
“ A n . : “. ‘ 7 ‘ ; 

Se caning especially the part occupied by the | The Town ‘Topics remarks: ‘‘Mr. centres of the world, and their loss would be hall, is subscribed, | 
‘orchestra, the answer was made, “Yes ; and too Nikis¢ch, now installed at Bader es little short of a calamity. The situation is enero meen ee | 
eee !? an . 2 + = 1re ” oe wa J ; . ray . a _— _ > _ ; r i 
long and too high into the bargain: In pe discloses a lively interest in ae ive somewhat critical. Mr. Higginson cannot Hi SUBSCRIPTION for a new Music Hall has 
the hall was too large for any orchestra to make of the b. SO. His estimate of N Tr. 4 If feel justified in reorganizing ssf wed reached 2 figure that gives fair promise that the 
ite besteffect in, And yet the seating capacity ginson, imparted We most of his inti- Tie organizing his orchestra, UN-| needed sum will be raised. It is to be hoped that 
of the ball was none too great; forsome PUI- jrates, should be given to the Boston / less he has a proper place in which their per-'the full amount may be subseribed utes n 
- - : > z ~ : : , . ’ . ia i * s , “ ‘ at j ; yscr ne "1 > | 
“poses it was even insutticient. Here 1s one point public, and not kept for, the exclusive formances can be given; nor can he make @ stipulated time, not lv becaus ere 
on which 1t would be well for all interested in edification of Germany.”’ it might be contract with a new conductor, for thes: es aie any ; Sip cage the commnw 
‘the cause of music in our city to reflect. The equally interesting to knot ec is Tome ios . or, for the same ance of the Symphony C€ oncerts will thereby be 
AY . . . ? ‘ ~ 24S ° . ‘pe ° ne a 1s ’ bret ows " ve ‘ é 
president of the Handel and Haydn Society Higginson’s estimate the Soston public | : ropa is future course must be decided assured, but because Boston should have a 
- ee pa lone oF ic yall rosigis v8 it might startle some of Mr. Nikisch’s | Within a very few days, and if some 546),000 temple of music better adapted to modern require- 
eony added to the Music Hall, the ® Y former iniimates in this city, Consider- he not subscribed for a new hall without celay ments than is the hall that has done service so long. 
“gould make enough more money On annual jing the sort of an exit that Mr. Nikisch iia ies bs Y> Ty no American city of the import © 
Dey 4 . ‘ : ig bine ‘ma s MTILLY § a» marta ahe » op bre 4 Y 4 ‘1bY y i >) is 
“performances of the “Messiah” and of ‘ Elijan” ade, it might be well for hit pera ive that the concerts shall be aban- Stik it en ernie BPOFvanee of Boston is 
pet the “Creation” to enable it to bring out on® jain silent under the aaa” erg doned. In this crying emergency a number of “$6 such ascant provision for Concert giving as 
Agr : peers. “$i ; » asti- eats hte: : ‘here is here: and whether the old Music H: S. 
or two new oratorios every year without. pe- ‘There 15 no. doubt concerning t 6 es eentlemen have subscribed largely for : : 5 t iether the old Music Hall is te 
euniary loss (be it remembered that new works inate the critical press. of boston ue il Saas 4:5 blens : ribed largely ro a builds | pe pulled down or not, a new one on the plan sug- 
‘do not draw well,as a rule, ard are conse- imparted to the public regarding MI. ¢ totake the place of that which 1s to pass | vested will r si. aaa Pt 
a. ,a8 & Sule, fal Nikisch. Neither 15 there any doubt away. T pet? gested will remedy a shortcoming that has been felt 
quently unremunerative). This item of a large ft eninge ¢ ctimate that the press away. The site is already selected, but the} for many years. Nearly - verr 

‘geating capacity is a purely practical one, and concerning che estimate tb , }for many years. Nearly three quarters of the sum 


ie ; it " , and the public both entertain regarding subscriptions have not yet r ached the amount | calle - has already been s wihadd _ 4 —— 
is the only possible excuse for waiving the artis- the one generosity of Mr. Higginson, . ‘called for has already been subseribed, and it would 


‘tic consideration that music halls should not be the benefactor of the public as well as —_ for. It would appear that Boston should | seem that there should be no difficulty in obtaining 
‘too large. But it should not poem | of Mr. Nikiseh, if the latter does not contain enough of wealth and publie-spirited | the rest. 

the seating capacity of the old Music Hall was | ap »sreciate the fact. music lovers to res a rade 

‘out of all rational proportion to its cubic | ‘he concerts of the Boston Symphony iain ka nin respond to the apy i made to 

eontents, that it was abnormally and Orchestra in New York. et ntreony | hem by the circular that has been is, ted. 41¥. 

Fidiculously small, considering the vast will be gi Mane! ete ne | # Higginson is content to contribute his share by > POEM. “Le Rouet d’Omphale.’ 
ee acted. ) , 1 | le Be ee of : maintaining the orchestra, and should not be 

ai a ro g ay Cte oP : 

‘cept for ches I As the P hestra has expected to do more, considering the great ex- 

tions, the age Be ee 1 pense and responsibility that fall on him in this Armide.”’ 
utterly wasted. ow, althoug | ; ‘ connection. ‘Time is an 1 "ti ‘leme i 
Set armiy convinced champion of small con- . a ange | - ims is an important element tn 
cert halls for orchestral purposes would har will enable vortably fe e matter, for if the needed sum be not sub- | 
a w music hall’s having ment to accommodate co api. z seribed j — aoe ae oe 
Ne eyeing capacity than the old one, surplus of subscribers, the number 0 na few days it is almost certain that 


‘and it would probably be well worth while to which will d as the inte } the orchestra which has reflected such honor 
“have this seating capacity large 


ts - ° 4 ° 
Academic Festival.’ 


is ; ;' | 
ly increased, 16 SF ona tt Fs reporte on Boston will have ceased to be, and it will he | 
“may be perfectly consistently urged that the rosch’s orchestra will be reduced in 5 lo credit to the reputation of the city as a rich 


new hall itself ought certainly not be large? jyiipers this season, ‘Lhis fact will Band famous a ts nied Seat BF 
“than the old one, and might perhaps bo even render Mr. 4 ’s guperb and shoul ous art home, that such a disastel 
“gmaller to good advantage, Flere isa problem complete orchest a More Weer should happen through lack of public spirit 
for architects tosolve. At any rate, this much tothe New Yorkers. ei. ein ni ie clon: to avert it. The pulling down of 
‘js certain: by just so much as the new hall is reason also to hope tha Arad S Music 1 . ae 

‘arger (in cubic contents) than the old one, by | ductor, Mr. Paur, will prove Re erk. ee ¢ Hall will leave us without any large 
just so much will it represent a retrograde - cess, —al additional item of cons > concert room, and it is only a matter of time 


f ion. . ‘hen ¢ i 

adore and not an advance, in a. : WARREN DAVENPORT, | When another must be built to take Its place, 
| unless we are to be left wholly without a struct- 
ure devoted to musical art of the highest order. 
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e e @ BOSTON MUSIC HALL * 2 * 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1803-04 


THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
TWENTY=FOUR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER [/4, 1893, TO 
APRIL 28, 1894, OMITTING NOV. II, DEC. 16, 1893, JAN. 13, FEB. 10, 
AND MARCH 31, 1894, AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 13, 1893, TO 
APRIL 27, 1894, OMITTING NOV. 10, DEC. 15, 1893, JAN. 12, FEB. 9, 
AND MARCH 30, (894. 


TICKETS for the series of Concerts cats @ ii 00. ee $7. 50, tee to 
ocation. 


and for the series of Rehearsals, 


ae — 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, MONDAY, September 25th, at 10 A.M. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, TUESDAY, September 26th, at 10 A.M. 

The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music 
Hall, on THURSDAY, September 28th, at 10 A.M. 

The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the 
same place, on FRIDAY, September 29th, at 10 A.M. 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order only, and not for 
the choice ; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid. The 
seats open to competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


en 
—-— 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be ail for as soon as 
bought, or they will be immediately resold. 





TIGHT BINDING | 


CONNELLY’S 
PLANS OF MUSIC HALL 


From which to order season seats for the Symphony Rehearsals and 
Concerts, season of ’93 and ’94. Select your seats and mail Plan 
4@ Connelly’s Theatre Ticket Office, Adams House. 


(See next page.) 
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From which to erder season seats for the Symphony Rehearsals and 
Concerts, season of 793 and ’94. Select your seats and mail Plan 


46 Connelly’s Theatre Ticket Office, Adams House. 
See next page.) 
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MRS. EMIil PAUR., 


(From the first photograph she has had taken in this country.) ] @ wie] econo ly 110m 
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A SEPARATE TICKET OFFICE IS PROVIDED FOR LADIES AT 
THE END OF THE LADIES’ ENTRANCE 
TO THE HOTEL. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. Emit Paur, ConpuctTor. 
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THURSDAY EVENINGS, October 19, November 2, November 16, 


December 7, January 4, January 25, February 15, March 8, 
April 5, April 26. 
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SOLOISTS  : 
MME. NORDICA. MR. LEO SCHULZ. 
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MR. MAX HEINRICH. MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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And others to be announced. 
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Season tickets, with reserved seats for the series of ten con- 
certs, $7.50. 

14° The sale of season tickets opens at the University Book- 
store, Cambridge, Saturday, October 14, at 8 A.M. 


A limited number of seats have been reserved for College 


Connelly’s Balcony Plans of Music Hall. officers and invited guests. 


CAPACITY OF MUSIC HALL, 2,397 SEATS. 


























Boston Sympbony Orchestra. 


‘e Mr. EMIL PAUR, CONDUCTOR. 





| | THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1893-94 EIGHTH SEASON IN NEW YORK. 
| | - = Five Concerts in 
ae | 
(Seventh Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street), 
B | 4 Wednesday Evening, November 8, i 
ae / Thursday Evening, December 14, 
| | Thursday Evening, January 11, 
e | Thursday Evening, February 8, 
| a Thursday Evening, March 29. 
Be 
| | | SOLOISTS. 
d . Mme. EMMA EAMES, Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA, 
y 4 Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL, 


And others to be announced. 
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Subscription tickets, with reserved seats for the series of five concerts, 
| $7.50, $6.00, $5.00, and $4.00, according to location. Boxes (seating 
| six), $50.00. 
| : The sale of subscription tickets opens Thursday, Oct. 12, at Messrs. 
E. Schuberth & Co.’s, 23 Union Square. 

(ge Programme books, with descriptive notes on the works to be per- 


ss 


formed, will be mailed in advance of each concert to purchasers of sub- 


scription tickets. 


C. A. ELLIS, Manager. 
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The Boston Orchestra S 
New Conductor. 


His Personal Characteristics and Professional 
Career—A. Violinist and Pianist of Excellent 
Parts—Illustrations of His Domestic and 
Artistic Life—The Scenes of His Recent 
Work in Leipsig. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


=x« 


Lerpsic, July 13, 1893. “Emil Paur was ° 
the successor of Nikisch in Leipsig, and | We hie 
he is to be the successor of {Nikisch in Bos- ' KG Fe) @ Sy SS 
SS S\ ; 


ton. Paur is a thorough artist and a capital 
man, There is about him none ot the arro- 
rant pretension, nor the manner of a 
pedantic martinet, which so often is as- 
sociated with the public manner of eminent 
German conductors. Paur has been very 
popular in Leipsig. They say here that he 
understands completely how to make a pro- 
gramme. Besides, he isregarded in Leipsig 
as-an orchestral conductor of the first rank. 
Then, again, he isa man of extraordinary 
versatility in his profession. He is not 
only one of the best conductors, but he is 
also an admirable violin soloist, and he is 
one ofthe most accomplished pianists in 
Germany. So you seethat a man of parts 
is coming among you. 

Paur goes to Boston, I am told, ata yearly 
galary of 40,000 marks, which in American 
money is equivalent to about $10,000 in . 
round figures. There was some trouble and — 
delay about thé negotiations, because Paur’s 
contract at the Leipsig Opera Househad — 
still two yearstorun. But the matter was . 
settled by Mr, Higginson coming to the 
rescue, and offering to pay the forfeit 
money. : I suppose that he paid it, because 

Paur will leave Leipsig for Beston in a 
couple of months. 

We wonder here how long he will stay. | 
Some say that Boston’s artistic atmosphere ; 
is too frigid. An orchestral conductor in . ‘EMIL PAUR. 
Vienna, Berlin, Leipsig. or any other con- * | [From his latest photograph.) 
siderable European town, seems to find his 
surroundings more congenial than those to 
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comes absorbed in 






in the brilliant 







‘ to the barga 
ret ; him. 

, eae Paur’s Manner 
‘4a the most'agreeable imaginable, both on 
‘the odncert platform and off of it, He 
harmed me today when as a HERALD) 
man I went to see him at his apartment on 
‘@ third floor in the Loehrstrasse. He re-— 
eeived me with a merry smile and a hearty 
Thandshake. and led me through his music 
: his private study... There we 
tt6d for three-quarters of an hour. Paur 
willing enough to talk, but he said he 


Had little to tell. “My life,” auoth he, “has 
bee uneventful one. My story is only | 
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yand I thought this was a very mod- 
est way of putting it, for the room where 
‘ ) sat was pretty well trimmed with 
ths of Jaure! and other tokens of popu- 
Yar and professional admiration. _ | 
“Panur isa tall man, slender in build, but | 
‘well knit and strong, and with light, fair 
hairand.beard. He is very pleasant look- 
‘{ng, and he really enjoys oing agreeable, 
‘but you can easily see that be 
‘ofhisown. . 

~~ Ttia rather odd that you should,take away 
our Nikisch and then our Emil Paur; bat 
eo it is, and now we shall have to see what 
| an menene for ourselves. Pauris 38 years 
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@ was born at Czernowitz mm the 
‘Bukowyna. He showed in early youth au 
6 urmountable 

ey Passion for Music, 

‘and his tastes were cultivated, for his 
‘parents were fond of art. Not only did he 
receive regular musical instruction, but he 
had to experience all the toils and suffer- 
‘ings of a musical prodigy. At the age of 8, 
he met with huge success at the public 
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usical examinations at Czernowitz. 
mé time after that his family went to 


meme to live. and it seems by that time . 
His father, for some reason or other 
: changed his mind, and opposed 
the young fellow’s wish to follow 
%he musical profession. But judicious 
Friends interceded, and finally the father 
‘Slaced his son in the Vienna Conservatoire. | 
‘There he gave himself up to study. You 
¥an see that he had tne best masters, for he 
“Sarned the violin of Hellmersberger, the- 
‘bry and composition of Bruckner and Des- 
pot, and the piano of Epstein. He was four 
sars atthe conservatoire, and he took the 
Brst prize there. Soon after this he be- 
bame the first violinist in the orchestra of 
the Imperial Opera of Vienna. But this 
‘moaition did not satisfy him long. He was 
‘ambitious: he yearned for a larger field. 
‘Adelbert von Goldschmidt induced him 
tos the now well known composition 
; ‘Di ebel Todstinden” and to produce it 
“Sn Berlin. Paurdidso. It wasa , 
-. Wery Courageous Thing to Do, 
‘Hecause Berlin is not enamoured of those 
‘whom it considers outsiders. And, besides, 
here was our friend’s experience? What 
aputation had he? What was the reason 
for this sudden svringine up: The ques- 
“tions were answered and forever silenced. 
‘The Berlin press camo out in high praise 


@f the new conductor. The Berlin public 
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ing attached to 


Labored Early and Late. 
He was untiring. But he did not neglect 
his accomplishments as an individual per- 
former while he was doing all this, for 
when you come to know him you will know 
that he neglects nothing. To show that 


} the immense difficulties.” 
After this Paur’s star rose rapid 
had offers f 
and Berlin, but he remained a 
until1889. He conducted Berlioz’s “Faust,” | 
and he became noted as one of the 
best conductors of the Wagnerian ope 
He made Mannheim quite a musical centre, _ 
People used to go there from all parts to! 
hear his concerts, to 
make his acquaint 
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at Mannhei bs 
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ce, to get his advice. 
He directed the coricerts forthe academy, 
he conducted tor the musical societies, h 
wielded the baton in operas, and they say 
tbatno better concerts ever were given 
than Paur’s concerts at Mannheim. 
It was in 1889 that Paur was summone 
to Leipsig to become 
The Successor to Nikisch. - 


difficulties. 





what an eminent German 


when. in November, five years ago, Emil 
Paur conducted at the instrumental con- 
cert of the Bach Society. the B major con- 
_ certo of Brahms, at the same time playing 
the piano part. It was written of him. by 
our critics: “Only a real artist would dare 
the piano part; only the great have tried it, 
This part can be played only for the sake 
of the composition ; it can never be : 
for the sake of the performer, because in it 
is. no oceasion to 
there is no trace of parade, passages. On 
the contrary there are immense di 
been thinking orchestrally, 
and the piano is used only to work out the 
How Paur can keep 







Here were Nikisch was a 


great favorite, and Leipsig rather resented 


being deprived of him, | 
made his place difficult for any successor; 
but what happened? 
atter Paur’s first appearance at. Lei ) 
the critics recorded a brilliant success, and 

| “This. man fights for ov 
with the fire of youth, and witl: burni 








be _ briliiant, His work had 


Why ‘this: 





Brahms has 





symphonic thought. 
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MARIE PAUR-BURGER. 
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applauded heart 
d in the chorus 
came about that Paur’s 
selled him to become and 
He had, they sai 
for that high position. 

made conductor at Cassel. But at the same 
time he continued to study the 
by and by he wa 
to be near his b 
Hanover an 


ily, the Berlin musicians 





friends coun- 
to remain @ Con- 


lt 


s able to cratif: 
Von Bulow, for he 
d studied there con- 
From 1879 to 1880 he was at 
where he had been called by 
egemann, who later on be- 
‘eame conductor at Leipsic. 
One of the first works con 
at Koenigsberg was Wagner's ~ 
In this effort he found his reputa- 
tion among the Wagnerians. 
of his success in this way ! | 
main longat the Crowning Town, because 
his work was too much_confined to the 
theatre, and it did not suffice to satisfy his 
amwbitiousand active spirit. 
made conductor ofthe Court 
Mannheim, where there was goc 
“his ability and his energy. For nine years 
eveloped as a conductor of con- 
as a soloist on the 
a the violin. One of the 
nown German critics said after a 
ance of ‘“Iristan and Isolde,” which Paur 
conducted: “The effect was extraord 
hear such enthusiasm as 
tion aroused. The work 
such power and force, and 
lete understanding of the | 
the composer, that the perform- 
Mannheim was more than equal to 
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Koenigsbe 
~ Conductor 


EXTERIOR OF THE GEWANDHAUS (MUSIC 


enthusiasm lre realizes Wagner’s ideas. 
More than this, he is many sided; he d 


ducted by Paur 





in this line of work he is delightfully as- : 
sisted by his charming wife, whose maiden, 
name was Marie Burger, and who is now. 


rofessioniily Known as Marie 


justice to other masters.” 


. { I find an article 
in which it was said 


of Paur, about this | 
“It was a pleasure to find ‘lann- 
the animation of this 
new conductor, who is able to express the 
intention of the composer. with the clear- 
ness of symphonic poctry. 
ure to note the riches of accent, the varie- 
ties of reflection, the delicate shadings, the 
mysterious quietness and the violent pas- 
sion produced under the conductorship of 
this man,” 

So now you Know something about Emil 
mething about the manner of man 
d what we think of him here. You 
must not for a moment think of himas 

solely a conductor of Wagner’s operas. 
interprets all masters 
___ besides, you must _in 
| addition. to being, a_ distinguished 
ductor of opera, this Emil Paur is fully 
renowned among us as a concer 


But in spite 
he did not re- 


> 
hauser’ given with Mrs. Paur 


is a pianist who delights always. by the 
grace and poetic charm of her perferm-), 
She was born in 1862 at Ge 
bach, in the Schwarzwald. 5%! 
her education at Mannheim agd Stuttgart- 
studying at the latter place in the conserv- 
under the excellent. 


Theatre of 
od scope for 


It was a pleas- 


She received 
certs and operas and 


ubenstein encouraged : 
mired her playing and arranged thatshe- 
lude her studies under t 
Lescheditzki and his wife An- 


Paur in 1881, 
to their chil- 
6 are devoted totheir: | 


her greatly, ad- 


We very rarely 
this first representa 
was played with 


should conc 
direction of 
netta Essipoff. 

Marie Burger married Emil 
i They have two. sons. 
| dren, Paur and his wif 
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with equal zeal; and, 
bear in mind 
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> Paur’s Manner | 
4s the most'agreeable imaginable, both on 


1 16 concert platform and off of it, He. 
‘charmed “me today when as a HERALD } 


n I went to see him at his apartment on 


4 third floor in the Loehrstrasse. He re- 


esived me with a merry smile anda hearty 
Shandshake. and. led me through his music 
| to his private study.. There we 
téd for three-quarters of an hour. Paur 
willing enough to talk, but he said he 


pa little to tell. ‘‘My life,” quoth he, “has 


‘been an uneventful.one. My story, is only | 


‘astory Of work.” Well, I looked about the 
‘place, and I thought this was a very mod- 
est way of putting it, for the room where 
es sat was pretty well trimmed with 
v ths of Jaure! and other tokens of popu- 
‘Yar and professional admiration. 


ur is a tall man, slender in build, but | 


te 1 knit and strong, and with light, fair 


,and he really enjoys being agreeable, 
‘but you can easily see that be bas a mind 
‘otbisown. -. 
-~ It is rather odd that you should,take away 


foe. and.beard. Heis very pleasant look- | 


‘our Nikisch and then our Emil Paur; buat | 
- it is, and now we shail have to see what 


an be done for ourselves. Pauris 38 years 
‘old. He was born at. Czernowitz in the 
iakowyna. He showed 3n early youth an 
‘wnsurmountable 
: Passion for Music, 
‘and his tastes were cultivated, for his 
‘parents were fond of art. Not only did he 


‘receive regular musical instruction, but he 
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had to experience all the toils and suffer- 
‘ings of a musical prodigy. At the age of 8 


he met with huge success at the public 
‘musical examinations at Czernowitz. 
‘ome time after that his family went to 


enna to live, and it seems by that timo. 


father, for some reason or other 
changed his mind. and opposed 


young fellow’s wish to follow | 


® musical profession. But judicious 
ands interceded, and finally the father 
sed his son in the Vienna Conservatoire. 


‘Phere he gave himself up to study. You | 


¥an see that he had tne best masters, for he 
“earned the violin, of Hellmersberger, the- 
‘pry and composition of Bruckner and Des- 
pof, and the piano of Epstein. He was four 
ears at the conservatoire, and he took the 
Brat prize there. Soon after this he be- 
Paine the first violinist in the orchestra of 
ne Imperial Opera of Vienna. But this 
sition did not satisfy him long. He was 
ambitious: he yearned for a larger field.. 
+ Adelbert von Goldschmidt induced him. 
dy the now well known composition 
Siebel Todsunden” and to produce it 


GnBerlin. Paurdidso. It wasa 
 Wery Couragccous Thing to Do, 
“because Berlin is not enamoured of .those 
Whom it considers outsiders. And, besides, 
“Where was our friend’s experience? What 
“reputation had he? What was the reason 
Wor this sudden svringing up? The ques- 
x lone were answered aid forever silenced. 


26 Berlin press came out in high praise 
the new conductor.. The Berlin public 
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| Conductor n. 
‘came conductor at Leipsic. 
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MARIE PAUR-BURGER. 


applauded heartily, the Berlin musicians 


joined in the chorus of praise. So it 


came about that Paur’s friends coun- 
selled him to become and to remain @ con- 
ductor. He had, they said, every, capacity 
for that high position. hen Paur was 
made conductor at Cassel. But at the same 
time he continued to study the piano, and 
by and by he was able to gratify his wish 
to be near his beloved Von Bulow, for he 
went to Hanover and studied there con- 
tinually, From 1879 to 1880 he was at 
cemes bers. where he had been called by 

tegemann, who later on be- 


One of the first works conducted by Paur 
at Koenigsberg was Wagner’s ‘Meistex- 
singer.” In this effort he found his reputa- 
tion among the Wagnerians. But in spite 
of his success in this way he did not re- 
main longat the Crowning Town, because 
his work was too much_confined to the 
theatre, and it did not suffice to satisfy his 
ambitiousand active spirit. Then hewas 
made conductor of the Court Theatre of 
Mannheim, where there was good scope for 


“his ability and his energy. For nine years he 


steadily developed as a conductor of con- 
certs and operas and as a soloist on the 
ew and the violin. One of the best 

nown German critics said after a perform- 
ance of ‘“Lristan and Isolde,” which Paur 
conducted: “The effect was extraordinary. 
We very rarely hear such enthusiasm as 
this first representation aroused, The work 
was played with such power and force, and 
with such complete understanding of the 
spirit of the composer, that the perform- 
ance at Mannheim was more than equal to 


28 of Ber.’ 
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_““Paur sacrificed himself in the most un- 
- seltish ° in order to obtain the brilliant 


+ results which are now being attached to 
hisname. Lie 


Jatbored Early and Late. 
He was untiring. But he did not neglect 
his accomplishments as an individual per- 
former while he was doing all this, for 


_ when you come to know him you will know 


that he neglects nothing. To show that 
this is true let me tell you 
what an eminent Germar critic said 


when, in November, five years ago, Emil 
Paur conducted at the instrumental con- 
cert of the Bach Society. the B_ major con- 


_ certo of Brahms, at the same time playing 


the piano part. It was written of him by 
our critics: “Only a real artist would dare 
the piano part; only the great have tried it, 
This part can be played only for the sake 
of the composition; it can never be played 
for the sake of the performer, because in it 
ther® is no occasion to be briliiant, 
there is no trace of parade,passages. On 
the contrary there are immense difficulties, 
Brahms has been thinking orchestrally, 
and the piano is used only to work out the 


symphonic thought. How Paur can keep | 


Bruin = 


S wonderful composition in his memory 
st ses our comprehension. He conducts 
as well as plays the piano parts; he be- 
comes absorbed in the work; he overcomes > 
the immense difficulties.” eg 

After this Paur’s star rose rapidly. He 
had offers from Leipsig. from. Hamburg 
and Berlin, but he remained at Mannheim, 
until1889. He conducted Berlioz’s “Faust,” | 
and he became noted as one of the very 
best conductors of the Wagnerian operas... 
He made Mannheim quite a musical centre, 


- People used to gothere from all parts to: 


hear his concerts, to see him: conduct, to 
make his acquaintance, to get his advice. 
He directed the concerts forthe academy, 
he conducted tor the musical societies, he 
wielded the baton in operas, and they say! 


than Paur’s concerts at Mannheim. 
It was in 1889 that Paur was summoned 
to Leipsig to become 
The Successor to Nikisch. . 


Here were difficulties. Nikisch was a. 


xreat favorite, and Leipsig rather resented © 
being deprived of him, His work had | 


 tbhatno better concerts ever were given‘ 
] 


made his place difficult for any successor; 
but what happened? Why this: That, 
atter Paur’s first appearance at Leipsig, 
the critics recorded a brilliant success, and 
they said: “This man fights for Wagner, 
with the fire of youth, and wit! burning” 
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EXTERIOR OF THE GEWANDHAUS (MUSIC HALL), LEIPSIC. 


— 


euthusiasm lre realizes Wagner’s ideas. 
More than this, he is many sided; he does 
justice to other masters.” — I find an article 
in which it was said of Paur, about this 
time: “It was a pleasure to find ‘Tann- 
hauser’ given with the animation of this 
new conductor, whois able to express the 
intention of the composer with the clear- 
ness of symphonic poetry. It was a pleas- 
ure to note the riches of accent, the varie- 
ties of reflection, the delicate shadings, the 
mysterious quietness and the violent pas- 
sion produced under the conductorship of 
this man,” ; 

So now you Know something about Emil 


Paur, something about the manner of man | 


he is, and what we think of him here. You 


must not for a moment think of him as 


solely a conductor of Wagner’s operas. He 
interprets all masters with equal zeal; and, 
ésides, you must bear in mind that, in 


— addition to being a_ distinguished con- 


ductor of opera, this Emil Paur is fully as 
renowned among us as a Concert giver, and 


et oo 


| in this line of ‘work he is delightfully as-— 


sisted by his charming wife, whose maiden, 

name was Marie Burger, and who is_ now 
rofessioniily Known as Marie Paur- 
ureer , 

; Mrs. Paur | 
is a pianist who delights always by th 
grace and poetic charm of her perform-), 


ance. She was born in 1862 at Gengen-: 
bach, in the Schwarzwald. She received 
her education at Mannheim and Stuttgart- 
studying at the latter place in the conserv- 
atoire and aang gene under the excellent 
rofessors Lebert and bruckner., Anton 
ubenstein encouraged her greatly, ad- 
wired her playing and arranged that she 
should conclude her studies under t 
direction of Lescheditzki and his wife An- 
netta Essipoff. : ‘ 
Marie Burger married Emil Paur in1881,_ 


They have two sons. Next to their chil-” 


| dren, Paur and his wife are devoted totheir | 
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| LEIPSIC OPERA HOUSE (FRONT VIEW). 
| an | wonderfully energetic artist and leader. | ings, which he always accomplished in an 















| What this hero has planned and acco : Te 
‘Vesepe: ; x ant m- } unerringly efilicient maé rae r 
INTERIOR OF THE GEWANDHAUS (MUSIC HALL), LEIPSIC. plishéd onthe director's ‘stand in-the fuw | hore of cbe orchestra prc ti AP vy 


PEE mums » pur Mees Ca a is 17 iain i ears of is ivit, » ve ; =bal’ . a . ; 
att. they often appear together ‘in the Emil Paur unites with an almost fiery | heep 1p Biaccnieda pig ity here can but. inspire | by his SXAMp ies carried away by his enthu- 
concert room each at a piano, They present | zeal, clearness of aim; and with untiring | “His knowledge and ability, his unex- oO Ba Ds dapd s+ on by his perseverance, 
music of rare delicacy, of exceptional | physical perseverance an almazing fresh- | ampled energy and his fartreaching infiu- vara si h “ae Boy manner. the 
value, Ishould say that there cannot be@ | ness of spirit. which no duties, however | ence have assumed for the musical life of Saraetio f wht a ee to = ae 
! were of any value in musical literatare | fatiguing, seem to diminish. He has com- Leipzig an ever higher sighification. The exertion Of every power y the constant in: 
which the Paurs_ have not studied. | posed a violin sonata, a concerto, &% string more rarely one meets now-a-days among citement of his vigorous intellect. The in- 
To give you an idea of their concerts | quartet, piano pieces and some songs. His | artists such men of action and inspiring 




















lat t} lecti f t le of Feat con Rist eterems om ways have never been allowed 
et me name these selections from one 0 style of conducting is very animated, du initiative, the deeper such power: ssume their sway. Emil Paur has 
their recent programines: Emil Paur ap- | very graceful. He inspires his men. He - 4 ste powels must D® | forced them’ aside and insisted upon the 
pears at the piano and gives Brahm’s gets more work out of them, I think, than age ey . Only the most perfect ideal- most careful execution of the greater 
= | anybody else would, because he understands ism, only the loftiest enthusiasm, tor the operatic works, Power might fail and 

great and noble in art can engender such || courage sink duting the préparations for 


the art of handling men. Thatis a great 
te thing in aconductor, and has the reputa- 
! tion of Keeping his people in a good humor. 


Hin 
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impellent force for the ennobling of art, 
and such divine fire in the, heart, together 
with tireless zeal, demand irresistibly the 
guerdon of true artistic fame. 


| such works as the ‘Nibelung Ring’ ana 
“The opera of Leipzig possessed in Emil 


‘Tristan and_ Isolde,” but ever at 
his post, full of force and cour- 
‘age, with incomparable energy and aim- 
bition, has been the leader of thé battle, the 
never tiring Emil Paur. He would not 
have been able to excuse himself had any 
detail been neglected, and bis lofty aims 










YN \ 

Xs Now. of course, he will apply himself to 

Hay jJearning it. He looks forward with pleas- 

: . | wre to his American experience, for he is 
one of those men who like to widen their 
horizon. In September he will start with 
his wite and.two_sons for Boston to begin 
the concerts in October. I bespeak for 
Emil Paur your. most courteous considera” 
tion, and from what we hear of you and 
your ways lam sure he will get it, Winning 
from you also golden opinion. 


LEIPZIG’S FAREWELL. 


Paur the most assiduous of all directors. 
No labor and no obstacle was sufficient to 
deter him from thé most difficult undertak- 
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Wer Most Eminent Critic’s Tribute to — 
the Favorite Conductor. 





“| Bernhard Senberlech, the well Known | 
rd musical critic of Leipzig, has inscribed the 
BMIL PAURS CHILDREN, | following lines of farewell upon the de- 
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major “Concerto”; then he Bepesre as the , Parture from that city of Emil Paur: oy pf ——— = 
_tirst violinist in Beethoven’s last qUAEE GS 4h 


he and his wife render a delightful | our opera through the departure of Direc- 


“Very great will be the loss sustained by 
,) it tion from Schumann, and then thev Seeitini, Paur, who: leaves Laila 46° é2- 
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sume the directorship of the famous Sym- 
phony orchestra of Boston, America. Four 
years ago, when Herr Arthar Nikisch went 
to Boston and the ‘land of dollars,’ there was 
goners: sorrow and dismay at_the loss of 


~ So in. 
plis 
cs at s quite in the natural course of things, 
an 


7 tea Se 


— —-—— ee a ee 


at distinguished director and musician. — 
It realty seemed as thongh it woula be im- | Ss 
fully qualined substitute, ae ees 


world than 

| Thelr Family and Their Music. — 
“They live very simply but very prettily In 
the Loehrstrasse, and they are always busy 
“with their practising and their public work. 









possible to find a 


uch an one was found, howeve 
Paur, the directorot the Mannheim orches- LEIPSIC OPERA HOUSE (REAR VIEW). 


tra, a highly gifted 





emely versatile 
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| at > field, 6) are +; L by was @ oa; of  Theoddt Leschetitzky. 
, gre ah meg | appeared as a violinist in public in his eighth | 
| year. As you will see, he is a man of agree- 
able presence. 
in private life he is highly esteemed. At 
the present moment he is bracing his 
nerves 
the New England folk. What Ido not write 
here of my own knowledge I have guthered 


; time ago +” 
“” in which he brought 

x ot rintenealy difti- 

: kner must 

‘he high honor he deserves. 
shs have been his in manyv 1m- 
oncerts, as, for instance, those of 
Dinas. In the Liszt association | 


@ f cial fy has he been an important factor 


mi | Pies of io you Bostonians have 
red us, was born at Czernowitz, Austro- 
kowina on Atig. 20, 1855, and will thus 
re completed his thirty-cighth year by the 
i reaches you. His father, Franz P. 
Vane music-director at Czernowitz. In 
on to his exceptional merits as a con- 
r he is an admirable violinist and pian- 
i is wife also excels in the latter capac- 
i he is the composer of a string quar- 
pe violin concertovand sonatas for piano- 
pianoforte and violin. He was 
mi of his father, subsequently of 
ix Dessoff and Josef Helmesberder, 
at the Vienna Conservatory. 
g his fellow-students were Felix Mottl 
nur Nikisch. For some time 
nducted, first the Kénigberg Opera,next 
? rag * eae he replaced Nikisch 
rer Addition to being first 


’ ‘ 
*) 


ir borg es a leader 
Bruckner, Liest Bertigs ou 
be been brilliantly erfor 
eS'as guidance, and beyond. 
made for himself an inviabin 
a pianist in his model re- 


is field of labor his wife. p boo } 


4: rincet elapsed of bisnisy. poy f 
: congenial co-operator. 

ie Sonaert” he has distingui ihed 

as an interpreter of Beethoven {as 

ajor concerts) and other masters, 

rahms, showing in alithe works 

a quick and full comprehen- 

ich ingenuity of expressi0n.,@am 

n sof greta, of chamber mu- 

bly, eautiful clarinet-quintet, 

‘wore, “frst made known to @ 

r, Olten has this artist ap eared | 

: a la a8 director, pianist and 


ino winning by his noble zeal 


ts the sympath 
arosred ah: Fawr, aside 


wn bu 
See aving achieve 
0 


who, 
rec Boots could mee 
ay with so much 


. ish 45 for a future rich in 
| 10n his 


to him in Leipzig. 
a dire 


es 


have, 


1 circle in, the home of Di- 


ha ished 

nd pl goul as Herr 
oh ar Neg variety of artistic 
ervec es for certain chosen 


“did. 


fame 
eats 
ran 
© kindest nm Lelp f ‘Tot ns 
ed in filling the 
1 Sg es. here, with another | 


Pane 
In personal intercourse and 


in the ‘Tyrol prior to facing 


from personal friends,of whom he has many. 
Great are the regrets expressed at his de- 
parture. It is openly stated that your 

| aythorities paid $2500 in order to release him 
{rém*his contract here. If this is a fact, you 
will have obtained good value for the money. 
It is rumored that Franz Krauzner of the 
City Theater, in Bremen, will succeed. him. — 


| CYNICISMS. 

The new conductor of the B\mjphony Concerts is an 
interesting mystery, just now, to the fair ones who 
glorify the Symphony rehearsals by their presence. 
They debate him industriously; and he is made to wile 
away many a long and wearisome swimmer hour, 1 
heard the following conversation anent him, on a 
street car, last week: “I wonder if this Merr Paw is j 
like his pictures in the papers.” ‘“itisn’t Paw, dear; | 
but Power. That’s tie way he’s pronounced.” ‘Of; 
course. ! night have known better. Isn’t it nice that 
he’s so young. Only a little over-thirty. 1 wonder if 
his hands are as small and as white as Nikisch’s.” “1 
see he brushes his hair back from his forehead, in- 
stead of having it come down like a bang, as Nikisch 
j liked Nikiseh, though; only his complexion was 
so pitle, and his legs so short.” “I didn’t admire his | 
‘legs, but I must say that I thought the pallor of his | 
face was very artistic and poetic.” ‘It always struc k| 
me that it made him look sick and feeble.’ ‘Oh no, | 
dear, it was the poetic pallor. Paderewskt had it al 50, | | 
and so did that delightful Marteau. 1 hate to sec a | 
healthy-looking artist. He isn’t interesting, and when 
I see one with color in his face and nuch fiesh on his 
bones, I can’t help thinking of the eating and drinking 
he must have done to bring him to that condition; and 
you will admit that eating and drinking are not ax tis- 
tic.’ “I suppose you are right; and, when. I come to 
think of it, Lichtenberg, Kneisel, Loefiler, and Adam. 
owski are all pale and thin, and look fascinatingly 
sickly. Yes, dear, you are right.” “Kneisel is pale, 
dear, but hé is not thin. Heis ‘not half as slender as 
he was, around the waist. I wonder if Pauer is pale. 
I hear he is married and has two children. His wife 
plays the piano. I’m so glad she doesn’t sing. I sup- 
pose that he will give us lots of Wagner, and 
Brahms, and dear old Bach.” “Of course, he 
will, and of Beethoven, too. I hope that he’ll 
interpret Beethoven in 
if only to vex the critics. They were.real to mean 
to Nikisch. I’m sure I can’t sec why a conductor 
shouldn't read a composer according to his own icteas. 

Who wants the same things over and over again?” 


“To tell you the truth, my dear, I don’t know when it ' : 
reud in the old way or the new, and I don’t care. 
know what I like, and when [am pleased, and that is | 


the new, modern style, | 


| 4 
| 


| me soon.” 


become his guide, philosopher and friend. 


/ _ or social patronage that is not also extended to Frau 


enough for me. Qh, do you know dear, that Herr Paur |? rein of Cze 
isa blonde. He1s the first blonde conductor that we have about 
had. Isn’t that lovely! And his portraits look just mained 


like Lohengrin. Won’t it be delightful to hear the ing 


Prelude from ‘‘Lohengrin” led by a blonde? So real- vidlin under Hellmesberger. Among his felle 
istic. But ft must get off here, dear. Come, and see} students were Arthur Nikisch, Felix Mot 


This is not the only interesting conversa-| and Eugene Griinberg. From the first — 
| tion Lheve heard about the new conductor, but it con- 


fourteen years of age. 


{ trust that Mr. Paur may begin 
right. Unless he ‘has been warned in advance, he 
has a difficult task before him, in stecring his way 


accomplish his tasks easily and quickly, ¥ 
tion and steady effort. 


teries, Bohemian and otherwise, that are ready to cap 
ture him as early as possible after his arrival, and to 
Much de. 
pends on his willingness or unwillingness to be “taken 
up” by certain people. This, of course, only in re 
spéct to his social success, providing he has social as 
pirations. Professionally, his success rests wholly 
with the public, and there can be little doubt of that. 
None of the Symphony conductors has failed to be- 
come a favorite with his audience. It is true, also, 
that none of them has failed of social success, though 
there have been rumors of heartburnings in social 
circles unent the preferences the conductor has shown 
for this orthat particular circle. Perhaps Mr. Paur is 
a domestic man, with aspirations to pass his leisure 
hours with his family, or else to accept no hospitality 


times, just 


before a vacation, his 


thing good his effort would be re 


he otherwise might; whereupon he would 
to work and compose a atring quartette, 
graduated from the conservatory with h 


Opera House. 
number of concertos for violins. 


in Konigsberg, the 
Prussia. A little 
| Mannheim, one of 


aur, in which case—well, we shall see. In he mean- 
while we may confidently expect from foreign corre. 
spondents, an early flood of particulars vegarding the 


later 
the 


on he went 
best Known 


to the present day. 


from it, and it will be none the leas readable if it should } 
not be wholly true. 


the position. Mr. Stawemann. however, 


CHATTERER. 


ALS 


eee erence ay etenetiennnepneestenlS REN 


A CONDUCTOR FOUND 


Jr: 


, and succeeded in inducing him to accept 


to Mr. Nikisch. 


- Conservatory of esto tn ¥ feone when he was 

He | a 
there for about six years, stu 4 
composition under Dessoff and | the 


atk 


was an exceedirgly brilliant student, and” 
itains the essence of the other comments that have although his unusual capacity enabled him t to a 
‘come to my ears. 


gh 
honors, receiving the large medal for bis rope. 
rior work, and immediately secured the ch 
of first violin in the orchestra of the Vienp 


At this time he composedie ge 


After a few years spent in this way, neae 
tained the position of conductor in the court 

| opera house at Cassel, and not long afterward 
he became conductor of the large opera house 
leading city of East 


proved himself also capable of close nti 
Most of his composi-— 
properly atthe outset among the various social eo.} Ons at this period were pieces for string quar- 

tettes, and it is related of him that some 


father. 
would suggest that if he composed pp ‘ 


bered in a way that would enable him oO 
spend his vacation much more pleasantly thi n 


‘of 


the musical centres of Germany, and there 
new conductor, and extending from his early infancy | his serviees as conductor were appreciated 80 

The romantic will not be absent || deeply that it was hoped he wonld never, leave 
the 
director of the opera house at Leipsic, brought 
his influence to bear strongly upon Mr, Paur 
16 
position of conductor at Leipsio as successor 
Besides conducting the 
orchestra in that city, he has appeared as a 


Emil Paurof the Onare House at Leipsic | violinist and piano virtuoso, as well as in cham- 


to Assume Charge of the Boston Sym- | ber music. 


phony Orchestra—His Musical Career— 


public but upon the most exacting critics, a 
What a Critic Says of Him. 


ne was at once accorded a most favorable r 
ion, 
Paur’s capacity as 
shown in fine lights se a performance of Bru 
ner’s seventh symphony by the Liszt-Vere 


A despatch from Leipsic, which has just been 
received by Colonel Henry L. Higginson, con- 
tains the welcome news that a conductor has 
at last been found for the Boston Syniphony 
Orchestra. The satisfaction with which this 
announcement is sure to be hailed by the 
musical public of this city will be 
intensified when it is understood that 
the new conductor is the  sucressor 
of Mr. Arthur Nikisch in tne conduct of the 
opera house at Leipsic and a man whose un- 
usual abilities, both as a musical director and 
composer, have already gained him hearty 
commendation from the severest of the musical 
critics of that music-loving city, His name is 
Emil Paur, and he is about thirty-eight years of 
‘age. Colonel Higginson had him in mind ten 
years ago, when he was in Vienna. | 

Born at Czernowitz in Bukowina, a province 
Opsf the Austrian empire, Paur showed himself az 
a boy to be so highly gifted that his father, him- | 
self afine musician and the director of the. 


enormous leneth—one hour and ten minu 
The interprétation is described as somet 
wonderful, considering his material—the 


can only be ranked as second ciass, 


aeason. ‘hese are the opinions of August Git 
bacher, correspondent of the New York Mt 
cal Courier, who says that if Paur obtains 


congratulated. He adds— 
With Paur at tte helm the Boston Symp! 

. Orchestra will bein the hands of | 

most thorough and conscientious cont 


free ID EST 


From the outset he made an excel- 
lent impression, not only upon the general 
ad 


a conductor was lately 


the work which appalled so many critics by it | 


chestra of the 134th Regiment, which at best 
In this 
work, as well asin the closing number, Liszt's 
symphonic poem, ‘"l'asso,” the precision of ate 
tack and accuracy in ohedience to the conduct- 
or’s interpretation showed the best drilling of 
all the orchestra concerts heard in-Léipzi¢ sh 


agi: 
to come to Boston we are to be most hea es | 


f 
* > S 


| 





éonducter at the Opera, he held the director- | 
ship of the Liszt Society. His wife (for- 
merly Burger, and born in the Black Forest) : 
was a pupil of Theodor Leschetitzky. Paur 
appeared as a violinist in public in his eighth | 
year. As you will see, he is a man of agree- | 
able presence. In personal intercourse and 
in private life he is highly esteemed. At 
the present moment he is bracing his 
nerves in the ‘Tyrol prior to facing 
the New England folk. What Ido not write 
here of my own knowledge I have guthered 
‘portant concerts, as, for instance, those of | from personal friends,of whom he has many. 


i 4 the Liszt association | a | 
aateelaliy has ne Koad an important factor | Great are the regrets expressed at his de 
‘and an indispensable leader. ; | parture. It is openly stated that your 

i yores of Bracknor, Liszt, Berlior ed authorities paid $2500 in order to release him 

ae this gonial. guidance. and beyond al from ‘his contract here. If this is a fact, you | 
‘this he has made Toa age gg bate hb will have obtained good value for the money. 

coh gee this field of labor his wife, who {It is rumored that Franz Krauzner of the | 


“Gs one ot the most talented of pianists, has | City Theater, in Bremen, will succeed. him. 
“peep a most congenial co-operator. In the wICISMS 
Gewandhaus concerts he has distinguished CYN j Ss. 
himself as an interpreter of Beethoven (as 
in the E major concerts) and other masters, 
‘especially Brahms, showing 1n alithe works 
undertaken a quick and full comprehen- 


Musikverein of Czernowitz, sent his son t6 the 
Conservatory of Musicin Vienna when he was. 
about fourteen years of age. He _ fe- 
mained there for about six years, study- 
ing composition under Dessoff and the 
violin under Hellmesberger. Among his fellow- 
students were Arthur Nikisch, Felix Motte 
and Eugene Griinberg. From the first ne 
was an exceedirgly brilliant student, and 
although his unusual capacity enabled him to 
accomplish his tasks easily and quicxly, he | 
proved himself also capable of close applica- | 
tion and steady effort. Most of his composi- 
tions at this period were pieces for string quar- 
_tettes, and it tis related of him that some 
| times, just before a vacation, his father 
would suggest that if he composed some 
thing good his effort would be remem- 
bered in a way that would enable him to 
spend his vacation much more pleasantly than 
he otherwise might; whereupon he would set 
to work and compose a string quartette. He | 
graduated from the conservatory with high | 
honors, receiving the large medal for bis supe- | 
rior work, and immediately secured the chair 
of first violin in the orchestra of the Vienna 
Opera House. At this time he composed a 
number of concertos for violins. 

After a few years spent in this way, he ob- 
tained the position of conductor in the court 
opera house at Cassel, and not long afterward 
he becameconductor of the large opera house 
in Konigsberg, the leading city of Fast 
Prussia. A little later on he went to 
Mannheim, one of the best Known of 
the musical centres of Germany, and there 
his services as conductor were appreciated so 
deeply that it was hoped he wonld never, leave 
the position. Mr. Stawemann. however, the 
_ director of the opera house at Leipsic, broucht 
. his influence to bear strongly upon Mr, Paur | 
and succeeded in inducing him toaccept the 
position of conductor at Leipsio as successor 
' to Mr. Nikisch. Besides conducting the 
| orchestra in that city, he has appeared as a 
violinist and piano virtuoso, as well as in cham- 
ber music. From the outset he made an excel- 
lent impression, not only upon the general 
public but upon the most exacting critics, and 


enough for me. Oh, do vou know dear, that Herr Paur 
isa blonde. Hes the first blonde conductor that we have 
| had, Isn’t that lovely! And his portraits look just 
Hg Lohengrin. Won’t it be delightful to hear the 


vaucht or violate the sanctityot the £1 sat 
asters by shortening or otherwise muti- 
at: ne thet 10) 6 works, and our Director 
“Paur was at once in the field, spurred by | 
nis.sense of duty to restore them to their 
‘proper form. . In this gre 6 scrupulousness | 
4 honored himse f. Brilliant success has 
been his reward. | | 
i “in the concert hall, as in opera, Herr 
?Paur has met with extraordinary success. 
“Whoever was able a short time ago to 
watch the manner in which he brought 
‘into. execution a long and intensely diffi- 
| oat symphony by A. Bruckner must have 
‘rendered him the high honor he deserves. 
Br ch triumphs have been his in Manv im- 


lat 
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Prelude from ‘Lohengrin’ led by a blonde? So real. 
istic. But Tl must get off here, dear. Come, and see 
| me soon.’ Thisis not the only interestlng conversa. 
ition Lheve heard about the new conductor, but it con- 
| tains the essence of the other comments that have | 
come to my ears. f trust that Mr. Paur may begin 

right. Unless he ‘has been warned in advance, he! 
has a difficult task before him, in steering his way 
properly atthe outset among the various social eo- 
teries, Bohemian and otherwise, that arc ready to cap 
ture him as early as possible after his arrival, and to 
hecome his guide, philosopher and friend. Much de. 
pends on his willingness or unwillingness to be “taken 
up’ by certain people. This, of course, only in re 
spect to his social success, providing he has social as 
pirations. Professionally, his success rests wholly 
with the public, and there can be little doubt of that. 
None of the Symphony conductors has failed to be- 
come a favorite with his audience. It is true, also, 
that none of them has failed of social success, though 
there have been rumors of heartburnings in social 
circles anent the preferences the conductor has shown 
for this orthat particular cirele. 


id 


The new conductor of the Seimphony Concerts is an 


interesting mystery, just now, tothe fair ones who 
sion and much ingenuity of exnression aaae | glorify the Symphony rehearsals by their presence. 
pepyore agree e 4 saci Use ; | They debate him industriously; and he is made to wile 
y Brahms, were first made known to @ | away many a long and wearisome summer hour. I 
small musical circle in, the home of Di- | jeard the following conversation anent him, on 1} 
rector Paur. Olten has this artist appeare Se eT are Ge ae las ie eke sie kar ¥ | 
| in charity concerts as director, pianist and strect Car, last Week: v¢ cee sawey Smee 0 
iolin virtuoso, winning by his noble zeal | like his pictures in the papers.’ ‘“‘tisn’t Paw, dear > 
and disinterested elforts sa sympathy of but Power. That’s ¢h way he’s pronounced.” “OL, 
w, aside ates ggeeter Ss 
the SOT Ao having achieved | course. ' might have known better. Isn't it nice that 
) . c a . pie 
% he’s so young. Only a little over-thirty. 1 wonder if 
his hands are as small and as white as Nikisch’s.” “1 | 


Perhaps Mr. Paur is 


a domestic man, with aspirations to pass his leisure 
hours with his family, or else to accept no hospitality 

_ or social patronage that is not also extended to Frau 
Paur, in which case—well, we shall see. In he mean. 
while we may confidently expect from foreign corre. | 
spondents, an early flood of particulars regarding the | 


ess as directors, could also be finished 
actists and "gee with so much soul as Herr 
Paur. Such 


new conductor, and extending from his early infancy 
to the present day. The romantic will not be absent | 
/ see he brushes his hair back from his forehead, in- | from it, and it will be none the less readable if it should | 
stead of having it come down like a bang, as Nikivch | not be wholly true. 
| did. | liked Nikisch, though; only his complexion was | 
so pitle, and his legs so short.’ “I didn’t admire | 
| legs, but I must say that I thought the pallor of is | 
i face was very artistic and poetic.” “It always struck | 
me that it made him look sick and feeble.’ “Oh no, | 
dear, it was the poetic pallor. Paderewskt had it also, 
and so did that delightful Marteau. 1 hate to sec a | 
‘great chasm he leaves here with another | healthy-looking artist. He isn’t interesting, and when 
as greatly talented director.” I see one with color in his face and inuch flesh on his 


an eminent variety of artistic 
giits is reserved only for certain chosen 


And now we must lose’ this man! 
That he should have accepted the brilliant 
position in Boston is most natural, for as 
the father of a family he must extend his 
hand and grasp that of fortune. Our 
‘heartiest wishes for a future rich in fame 
accompany him on his voyage across the 
ocean, and our kindest remembrances are 
forever assured to him in Leipzig. Let us 
hope that we shail succeed in filling the 
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A CONDUCTOR FOUND. AT LAST. 


Emil Paurof the Opera House at Leipsic 
to Assume Charge of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra—His Musical Career— 
Whata Critic Says of Him. 


oe ne ee 


ah ol 
abit 'S 
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eprived us, was born at Czernowitz, Austro- 
‘Bukowina on Aug. 29, 1855, and will thus | tie «1 suppose you are right; and, when I come to 
have completed his thirty-eighth year by the }j think of it, Lichtenberg, Kneisel, Loefler, and Adam- 


*Paur, is music-director at Czernowitz. In | sickly. 


— bones, L can’t help thinking of the eating and drinking 


‘Enil Paur, of whom you Bostonians have 


. he must have done to bring him to that condition ; und 
you will admit that eating and drinking are not avts- 


xe he reaches you. His father, Franz P. {| owski are all pale and thin, and Took fascinatingly 


Yes, dear, you are right.” ‘“Kneisel is pale, 


“addition to his exceptional merits as a con- | dear, but heis notthin. Heis not half as slender as 


‘@uctor he is an admirable violinist and pian- 
“Yat (his wife also excels in the latter capac- 
ity) and he is the composer of a string quar- 
é yr sand for pianoforte and violin. 


| a Felix Dessoff and Josef Helmesberder, 


I wonder if Pauer is pale. 
His wife 
sup- 
and 

he 


he was, around the waist. 
I hear he is married and has two children. 
plays the piano. I’m so glad she doesn’t sing. I 
pose that he will give us lots of Wagner, 

Brahms, and dear old Bach.” “Of course, 
will, and of Beethoven, too. I hope that 

interpret Beethoven in 


»,@ violin concerto,and sonatas for piano- 
He was 
a pupil of his father, subsequently of 


he'll | 
the new, modern style, | 


_—_— —- a oe 


A despatch from Leipsic, which has just been 
received by Colonel Henry L. Hieginson, con- 
tains the welcome news that a conductor has 
at last been found for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The satisfaction with which this 
announcement is sure to be hailed by the 
musical public of this city will be 
intensified when it is understood’ that 
the new conductor is the  suceessor 
of Mr. Arthur Nikisch in the conduct of the 
opera house at Leipsic and a man whose un- 
usual abilities, both as a musical director and 
composer, have already gained him hearty 
commendation from the severest of the musical 
critics of that music-loving city. His name is 


ne was at once accorded a most favorable recep- 
tion, 

Paur’s capacity as a conductor was lately 
shown in fine lights in a performance of Bruch- 
ner’s seventh symphony by the Liszt-Verein, 
the work which appalled so many critics by its 
enormous tength—one hour and ten minutes. 
The interpretation is described as something 
wonderful, considering his material—the or- 
chestra of the 134th Regiment, which at best 
can only be ranked as second ciass. In this 


work, as well asin the closing number, Liszt’s | 


symphonic poem, ‘l'asso,” the precision of at- 
tack and accuracy in obedience to the conduct- 


or’s interpretation showed the best drilling of | 


all the orecbestra concerts heard in’ Leipzig this 
season. ‘These are the opinions of August Giiss- 


Emil Paur, and he is about thirty-eight years of 
age. Colonel Higginson had him in mind ten 
years aco, when he was in Vienna. 


if onlv to vex the critics. They were.real to mean 
to Nikisch. I’m sure I can’t sec why a conductor 
shouldn't read «a composer according to his own iteas, wasin | 
. ‘ 8) vA , : 
Who wants the same things overand over again??? | Se Adamtnn strain: weer ex onuak deans | 
‘ : " er ’ r F r} it ik . ne . ; ‘ 
“To tell you the truth, my dear, I don’t know ¥ hen it ‘ | a boy to be so highly gifted that his father, him- 
reud in the old way or the new, and I don’t care. 1 : self & fine musician and the director of the 
know what I like, and when Lam pleased, and that Is 


bacher, correspondent of the New York Musi- 
cal Courier, who says that if Paur obtains leave 
to come to Boston we are to be most heartily 
congratulated. He adds— : AN 

With Paur at tte helm the Boston Symphony. 
Orchestra will be inthe hands of one of the 
most thorough and conscientious conductors of 


+ ‘ofessors at the Vienna Conservatory. 
Among his fellow-students were Felix Mottl 
‘and Arthur Nikisch. For some time 
th e conducted, first the Konigberg Opera,next 
that at Mannheim until he replaced Nikisch 

st Leipzig, where, in addition to being first 





» Con eontucting, his disposition be- 
i a little too nervous for the opera, 
“While his thoroughness, magnetism and 
goneraiship qualify bim particulerly for 
fonverts. Of the mumerous orchestra con 
werts here during the past season the two 
conducted by Paur for the Liszt Verein and 
hig part in the benefit concert at the (Jewand. 
haus were incompaerably superior gems. 

While at Mannheim Pdur married, and he 
now has two sturdy looking little sons. His 
wife, who has « keenly intelligent aud expres 
give face, is an unusually fine piano ray 
er, but is prouder of her reputation 
as 4 good housewife than ot her ar 
tistic guceess, Paur himself is 4 broad 
Bhouldered, thick-set man of medium height, 
with revular features and light hav and beard: 
His character is a sterling one: he is earnest 
and energetic, and at the same time kind. 
hearted and toerant. While Grm, strict and 
even exactingas a conductor, heis invariably 
agreeable and courteous ih personal inter 
COUPE, 

Now and then Mr. Paur has dejizhted hia 
Leipsic audiences by having one of his own 
compositions played, bat he has done this only 

pn rare oegasions; and his modeat disposition 
inclines him rather to keep back his work than 
topushittothe front, Unlike Mahler, Wetn 
gartnor, Straussand Motti, who have a bent 
toward the camposition ef opera, Vaur has a 
strong jeaning toward concert muale, 
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Ma. Emin Paur, the new econduetor of the | 


Symphony Orchestra, ia said to be @ trust. 


worthy and excellent musieian, but hardly a | 


genius, There is comfort in that thought, Of 
all the varieties of the human “yenius’’ that 
which assumes an artiatio habit is the most 
exasperating and, apecifically, the musical 
genius ia the most anendurable, The competi- 
tion between the man of talent and the man of 
@enins ia a paraliel of the race between the 
tortoise and the hare and we all know how 
that contest anded, Your genius ta not with. 
out hia value He wakes up people, whether 
they follow him or not; he haa the boldness of 
hia convictions and though he may shock us 
by his defiance of conventtonalities he Often 
serves to show that certain forme have lost 
their aignificance, while he illustrates the 
axiom that there is roem in the world for every. 
hody who is decent, The exasperation which 
the genius often engenders is due to his want of 
@atholicity. He shouts for freedom of thought 
ahd action, but makes faces at these who think 
and act otherwise than he lays down for the 
correct thing, Ho demands consideration for 
the new thought, the new form, and has noth. 
‘ne bat contemps for all that has gone before, 
‘Tale ts not the sort of man toaid in the devel. 
“@pment of art in this country, Our large as 
sertment of parentage has made us the most 
Qeamopelitan people in the world and we will 


me more be satiated with one phase of an art. 
whether the himner's.the scalptora’ or the must. 


olan’s, tha. we will consent to an unchanged 
Dill of fare fer a month's dreakfasts, though 


et Om 


destly served We can be easily persuaded to 
listen to anything, but prohibition of what we 
want or dictation of what we ought to want 
wi)) alike breed rebellion. The man of talent 
holds bis greund, for he knows how to be elas- 
tic and tactful; the man of genius mars all by 
his etiffeess and impolitic methods. 


Within a period of about five rears of the 
time when Emil Paur, who has just been se- 
cured as the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, graduated from the Conservatory 
of Music at Vienna, a number of brilliant 
musicians and singers were produced by that 
institution. Among them were Felix Mottl, 
Hugo Reinhold, the composer; Arthur Nikisch, 
Gustaf Mahler, Mrs. Schuch-Proska, the singer; 
Rudolf Kryzanofsky, a conductor in Prague; 
Bertha Hafft, a violin player: Arnold Rosé, con- 
cert master in the Vienna Concert House,and one 


| of the foremost violin players of the day, Mrs. 
Adele Gerster, Josef Staudigl, the baritone: Jo- 


sef aver. a composer of duets; Adolf Brodsky, 
the violin player and concert master for Mr. 
Walter Damrosch; Josef Hellmesberger, a com- 
poser, son of the director: Wilhelm Junck, 
a leading musical artist in Detroit; Viadimir 
Pachmann, Julius Winkler of the Winkler 
Quartettein Vienna,and Mrs. Stahmer-Andries- 
seu, whois well known abroad asa singer in 
Wagner's Operas at Bayreuth and elsewhere, 
To these names should be added that of Franz 
Kneisel, who graduated more recently. 


Compliments for the New Conductor. 
(New York Musical Courier, Aug. 2.3 


The German papers contain many expres- 
sions of regretat the departure of Emil Pauer 
from the Fatherland, and countless good 
wishes for his tuture, Martin Krause, in the 
Neuesto Nachrichter of Leipsic, writes— 


In losing Emil Par we ‘ose 
artiat of extraordinary many-sidedness, a diree- 
tor of eminent endewments, a musician of the 
most thorough education, and a man full of 
energy, strength of character, and firm faith in 
the ideal in our great art. Utterly unacquaint- 
ed with tha reasons which have suddenly de- 
termined his departure from a sphere of activily 
to which he belonged with all his soul and 
haart, we lament thathe has not had the oppor- 
tunity to take a public farewell, When, six 
yeara ayo, he came to take his Leipsic position, 
after filling most successfully the like place at 
Mannheim, his path was often enough strewed 
with therns. But he held on his way unswervy- 
ing, let the pack yelp, anc achieved great 
things that willbe long remembered in our 
operatic annals. How our orchestra esteemed 
him, how highiy it valued him as musician and 
a& man, there are thousands of testimonies. 
W hat distinguishes him asa director? The pterc- 
tne keenness of his perceptions, his direct sen- 
timent, the tire of his generous spirit. He held 


in honor every work of cenius. The masters of 
the past as well as ef the present found im bim 
the warmest admirer, certain to secure the Dest 
exeeution for their works. Not only the thes- 
tre, but the econeert hall bears witnes# to bis 
masteriy direction. Need we mention how 
smony other things he conducted Waener's 
“Saust™ overture aa no one bat Vou Biléw bad 
done before in Leipsic? Need we poimt te the 
| perlormanees ef the Liszt Sociéty, and his in- 
\ terpretations of Rertios, Liszt and Brackner? 
lew aimirable were his performances a5 & 
miarike! Who appeared with ereater smeress 26 
the Gewarndhaus? Wheceorid play the E-fias 
major concerto ef Beethoven, or the Bia’ 
mater ef Beabms with more virt@osilty 3m 


an executive | 
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_ rowers of tunes will soon bs busy, ant thero 
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HEE? Of cham ghS Ware fmeENT Qe rmRC ET 
pportet, and with his wifs, a talen ~~ Mes. Pant stadied t 
po and Lescletiizki, 
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“gexltus sunpo nineties 
Pianist, delichtei his andiences with their duet 


Playing. Ssidom have so many gilts been 
united in one person. He plays the violin ex- | 
cellentiv, and performed in public, when a | 
soloist was suddenly indisposed, Mendelesolin’s 
concer'o, with universal applause. He pre- 

| pared all novelties with the greatest care, and 

directed with inspiration whatever gave dig- 

nity and lasting in:portance to the repertory. 

The Leipsic Tageblatt says: 


Mr. Paur’s departure leaves a large gap in our 
musical world, and althouch his many-sided 
gifts were scarcely exhibited bere as he and his | 
friends could have wished, we shall miss him | 
sadly asadirector. We owe much to himas | 
an opera director; ha was a mode} director of | 

Fidelio,” of Mozart's operas, of the creat War- 
ner works, a zealous promoter of new works, a 
kind adviser of unknown composers, but hi | the great “exhibitionist” of German yooal 

| most brilliant triumphs were in the conoert | lyricart Well, “ [guess she waa” 
hall. In rehearsal he was equal to the best. Tn | . 
matiagéement of the orchestra he was adinira- 
bie, and in his musical versatility in general. | 
It is ae riots thas he i odor le pianis 
an @ scarcely exhibite iis capacity on the “ : eee 
violin. LT onee had an opportunity of seeing him habe eer yr Raha blage’® piano prede bor 
read from the manuscript a very difficult quar- low rot ? ‘ti “disent y of the 
tet, and can say it was a brilliant musical per- | or) oe ofthe Sym teat - Orchostra Wk 
formance. The Liszt Society will especially | Oud gus was a paliry shy cal 
hold him in grateful recollection. The best “Ay a Pane QtFi) ' hn 4 ial 
wishes of all fallow him in his hetv career seut his bill for SBS, the itebing 
. ays ° have assumed erand propornenus and @ 


| inancded a Cerbain respedt, 
ABOUT MUSIC. THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
| 


Inquiries continue to be made daily at 

| Music Hall concerning the ticket sales for 

upon us. Singers. | the Symphony rehearsals and concerts of 
inventors and bor- | the coming soason, and ample evidence is 
viven that the Boston orchestra is held to 


market by Mn Nikiseh. 


ajust man should rejoice when his W 
Wiih oniy moderate succe’s or even 

Let us quote from the Rev, Arihnur Bei 
Cnaplain to His Grace Wriothesly, Da 
Bedtord, in 1711 “‘And Salast spea 
Sempronuia, as the Poot of Catiline, te fon 
the Rebellion, adds this amonr het @ 
Qunlifieations, that she Was taugas bo 
more finely than became a Virtuous 0 
with many obler things, 
‘Lhe invesunents of Luxury.” 


but lean never suppose 


The musical Season is 
players of instruments and 


will soon again be discussion in public places | 
and at home concerning proper tompi, dynamic | 
gradations, temperament, stage presevce and 
all the other phrases found in the terminology 
ot modern mus cal enteriainment, 

Whether the concert season will be affected 
seriously by what is Known popularly as finan- 
cial stagnation remains to be seen. That the 
premiums at the auction sales of the Symphony 
concert tickets were not as uniformly high as 
op previous occasions is not to be wondered at, 
Speculators who bouyht heavily last year ,  onaeae ashi 

‘ ; ’ ‘ "OS mp } «) ‘ 

found their investmontnot worth the candle, | 997 phage cepa | > Manager Ellis that 

and this year their voices did not rise and fall, |! . * 

«"e ne , t 1 48 6G 4 aa ron teal ai a A ("M4 

Mr, Paur has already been interviewed, and, | concerte on consecutive Saturday évenings, 

like unto a wise man, he said tittle. When Air, from Oct, 14, 189%, to April 28, 1804, omil- 

Paur announces the fact that the soloists at the } ting Nov. 11, Dec, 16, 1898, dan. 18, Fob, 
concerts must be “‘capable ’’’ and “ classical,’’ 


ae and March 31, 1804, and. 44 public r6- 
. by . warsals on CO sutive F ric vite on! 
as he “ does not believe in putting before the rsals on consecutive Priday aiternoons, 
publicsmall stuff,’’ the people say ‘“‘Aimen.’’ 


from Oct. 18,1893, to April 27, 1894, omit 


est support trom all resident music lovers, 
it is questionable if there wasever a more 
practical testof the ostimation of an offal 
ization by a public than that proven to 
| exist hereabout for this orchestra, by the 
' subscription to the stock of the cor wration 
- which isto provide it with a now home in 
| readiness, 
| The raising of nearly $500,000, in sum 
of from $100 tc $26,000, showed that a) 
classes are alike alive to the value of the 
‘ Symphony orchestra in the musical life of 
Boston, and so there isno need to question 


| ting Nov. 10, Dec. 156, GB, « , af 
Some years ago an appearance with the Boston - 10, Dec. 16, 1893, Jan, 12, Bob. 


Symwpuony Orchestra | Sand March 30, 1894. 


privilege, as au honor; 
a2 singer or bilayer was allowed Lo aD- Sent. 25.at10A.M 
pear, Was in’ itself a Wariant of the t +4 snatne 
ree Bein dee eo Mr. Nikiscu aliowed him- 
selfito be swayed bv persoual emotion rathsr The $12 seats for the concerts will be sold 
than by critical judgment, and Music Halli saw | ay A fe Anae at Music Hail on Thurs TP 
Strapge sights uuder hisimperial sway, so that |} Sent, za, at1i0A.M, The $7.60 seata for 
she gree eet often lave been called the Kos | the concerts will be sold in jike manner 4 
ou siusica: Museum. the same place on Friday, Sept. 20, at 10 A 

Some may tremble at the thought that. Mrs. M. 4 ! | 
Paur plays the piano; tor we were afflicted 
lately and sore disiressed by Nikxischian «iiari- ; 
tal musical indiscretions. 


regarded as a 
and the tact that 


Was 


sold at auction at Music Mall, Monday, 
The 87.50 seats for 
rehearsals will be sola at auction at 


Music Hall, Tuesday, Sept. 26,at 10 A. M. 


Bids wilt be accepted for «cate in their 
regular order only, and not for the cho ce; 
and no more than four seats will be sold 
one bid. The se4ts open to competition wi 


“4 be shown on 4 diagram, and will vermar 
But Mra. Paur was xnowa as an excellent 4 off as acid. re 


Diauist, and she was regarded asa mitsician of "Ne ; , Con pen 
ae Negotiations cluded and ding ift- 
taient before her marriage with Mr. s’aar. | Aineta th tthe orchestral featares of 
&% Nikish, ou the other hand, was a 4%01- 


) 
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in the ilcatre, and sie was never edu- f peg <M dad sy « pagens oe a aside trom | 


: ; ae 
Mrs. Nixiscu was. trained for the Amerita 
Saat ‘ 


as ae 
And vet, if certain m sralists may chs ve 
iM 


* * : 

Mr. Paur ts @ versatile musician, and it ia he 

uilikely that he will bo heard here as a sOlonety, 
hiw a wheshin dé 


The $12 seats for the rehearsals will be 
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be an institution commanding the stanch- | 
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Ir is now definitely announced that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will henceforward give its concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
and | await with some curiosity the outcome of the change of 
scene. It is an open secret that during the last three years the 
proprietors of Chickering Hall furnished the hall free of charge, 
and bought for each concert two hundred dollars’ worth of tickets, 
to be distributed among professional friends, who never dreamed 
of paving for their seats. Hence it follows that, during the cur- 
rent season, the five concerts of the series will cost about $2,250 
more than did the recent performances. Some loss is also sus- 
tained by the rejection by the Carnegie Hall people of the official 
programme of the B. 5. O., the advertisements of which brought 
in a round sum. The most disquieting feature of the situation, 
however, is the difference between Chickering Hall and Carnegie 
Hall in respect to size. When the former was most densely 
crowded only I,200 seats were occupied; now 3,000 chairs must 
be filled. As Mr. Paur’s name is not one to conjure with, and as 
the business outlook of the season is not very bright, I hardly 
think the audiences will grow from I,200 to 3,000 spectators, and 
the manager is likely to find himself in the disagreeable predica- 
ment of creating a deadhead public by a liberal distribution of 
‘‘paper,” or of permitting the faithful to be chilled by the aspect 
of a large area of empty benches. Mr. Nikisch, now installed at 
Buda—Pesth. discioses a lively interest in the future of the B.S. O. 
His estimate of Mr. Higginson, imparted to most of his intimates, 
should be given to the Boston public, and not kept for the ex- 
clusive edification of Germany. 


What Some Musicians Earn.— Franz Kneisel, who is 
one of the greatest concert-meisters, or leaders of violins, in 
the world has had years of experience, which is the first 
consideration. He is not alone a great solo performer, but 
is a great leader and orchestra player as well. What Mr. 
Kneisel earns in one year would have kept poor, deaf old 
Beethoven in luxury for his life. Aside from the actual 
concert-meister, the orchestra must be equipped with at 
least two equally as great soloists. The men who play these 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra are said to earn $7,000 
per annum. The others come next in order, and their earn- 
ings range from $6,000 to $3,500 per year. After the first 
violin comes the first ’cello, who is also a great soloist. His 
earnings net him $10,000 a year. The five other ’cellists in 
this orchestra are also first-class, and their earnings range 
from $4,000 to $2,000 per annum. ‘The leader of the second 
violins gets as much as the third solo player, and his place 
is just asimportant. The other second violins earn from 
$40 to $60 per week. The players of the difficult instru- 
ments are even rarer and harder to get than the strings, 
and are also well paid. First in line comes the oboe, then | 
the bassoon, the flute and the clarinet. The leaders of these 
instruments earn from $2,000 to $3,000 per year. 
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‘to the conductor’s interpretation showas 
, the best drilling of any of the conce: 8 
heard in Leipsic this season. BY 
August Gussbacher speaks hi hly _ 
him in the New York Musical Courier 
‘and says that he is one of the most cc = 
scientious conductors of the present tim Pe 
His talents are just suit to concer 
‘orchestras, his temperament being a trifle 
too nervous for opera work. | | Ke 
A SKETCH OF THE MAN, Ys 
Emil Paur was born in Czernowit: 
-in Bukowma, Austria, and, as a bo 
1; showed himself highly gifted. His father 
_ was a fine musician, and the director ( 
the Musikverein of that town. You 
Paur was sent to the Conservatory — 
bh Music at Vienna when he was 14 yeas 
old and stayed six years. Among 
fellow students were Arthur Nil 
- Felix Motte and Eugene Sn ee 
f Irom the first Mr. Paur was an exce ed 
‘ingly brilliant student. He Satie 
this period composed pieces for stt 7 
quartets. He graduated with high hono! 
and received a medal for his work. . a 
mediately afterward he secured the ch he 
‘of first violin in the orchestra at” 
Vienna Opera House. 
After a few years spent in this w 
he obtained the position of condu 
the Court Opera House at Cassel maya 
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Ir is now definitely announced that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will henceforward give its concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
and 1 await with some curiosity the outcome of the change of 
scene. It is an open secret that during the last three years the 
proprietors of Chickering Hall furnished the hall free of charge, 
and bought for each concert two hundred dollars’ worth of tickets, 
to be distributed among professional friends, who never dreamed 
of paving for their seats. Hence it follows that, during the cur- 
rent season, the five concerts of the series will cost about $2,250 
more than did the recent performances. ‘Some loss ts also sus- 
tained by the rejection by the Carnegie Hall people of the official 
programme of the B, S. O., the advertisements of which brought 
in a round sum. The most disquieting feature of the situation, 
however, is the difference between Chickering Hall and Carnegie 
Hall in respect to size. When the former was most densely 
crowded only 1,200 seats were occupied ; now 3,000 chairs must 
be filled. As Mr. Paur’s name is not one to conjure with, and as 
the business outlook of the season is not very bright, I hardly 
think the audiences will grow from 1,200 to 3,000 spectators, and 
the manager is likely to find himself in the disagreeable predica- 
ment of creating a deadhead public by a liberal distribution of 
‘‘paper,” or of permitting the faithful to be chilled by the aspect 
of a large area of empty benches. Mr. Nikisch, now installed at 
,uda—Pesth. discioses a lively interest in the future of the B. 5. O. 
His estimate of Mr. Higginson, imparted to most of his intimates, 
should be given to the Boston public, and not kept for the ex- 
clusive edification of Germany. 


What Some Musicians Earn.—I*ranz Kneisel, who is 
one of the greatest concert-meisters, or leaders of violins, in 
the world has had years of experience, which is the first 
consideration. He is not alone a great solo performer, but 
isa great leader and orchestra player as well. What Mr. 
Xneisel earns in one year would have kept poor, deaf old 
Beethoven in luxury for his life. Aside from the actual 
concert-meister, the orchestra must be equipped with at 
least two equally as great soloists. ‘The men who play these 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra are said to earn $7,000 
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perannum. ‘The others come next in order, and their earn- 
ings range from $6,000 to $3,500 per year. After the first 
violin comes the first ’cello, who is also a great soloist. His | 
earnings net him $10,000 a year. The five other ’cellists in 
this orchestra are also first-class, and their earnings range | 
rom $4,000 to $2,000 per annum. The leader of the second | 
violins gets as much as the third solo player, and his place | 
is just as important. The other second violins earn from 
$40 to $60 per week. The players of the difficult instru- | 
ments are even rarer and harder to get than the strings, | 
and are also well paid. First in line comes the oboe, then 
the bassoon, the tlute and the clarinet. The leaders of these 
instruments earn from 52,000 to $3,000 per year. 
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Boston Finds a Leader 


ior the Symphony. | 
HE COMES FROM LBIPSIC 
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: The friends and acquaintances of Mr. 
| Paur in Boston are most enthusiastic 
about him. | 


“Just the man for the position,” said’ 
Mr. Schultz of the orchestra which de- 


lights hundreds every night at the “pop” 
;concerts in. Music Hall, to a Post re- 
porter iast evening. 
“IT know Mr. Paur. I played under him 
just before f° came to this country. He 
'fully understands his business and is 
on’ of the easiest conductors I ( éver 
played with. His energy is zreat and he 
keeps his men well in hand, 
| PLEASING PERSONALITY. 
| “Outside of business hours he is véry 
|Dleasant and sociaHy inclined. I have a 
ligreat admiration for Mr, Paur.’’ ' 
Mr. Kuntz said: “I met Mr. Paur in' 


|'Germany once in a railway coach and 


baie he played a selection from Beethoven 
What Local Musicians Have to Say Por me. His execution is wonderful and 


of His Capacity—His Frionds : 
Are Enthusiastic Over | 
His Selection. 
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Boston has at last secured a new con-. 


It is Mr. Emil Paur of Leipsic. 

Mr. Paur succeeded Mr. Arthur Nikisch 
as conductor at the Opera House in 
Leipsic, and has had a very extensive | 
musical training for so young a man. 

He is only 37 years old, is a large, | 
light-complexioned man, full of vitality 
and energy. Everyone who has _ heard | 


he can play the piano as well as he can 
the violin. I never grew intimate with 
him, but know his reputation well. | 

‘He has had- excellent schooling, and. 
this, with his remarkable genius, has 


ymace him his place in the foremost ranks 


of musicians.’’ 
Other musicians in the city also add 


_their words of praise to this young man’s 


capabilities. Those who have never met 


him, have heard so much of what he can 
do and of his power as a leader, that 


they feel as though they were acquainted, 

One example of his capacity as a@ con-- 
ductor was shown recently in a per-} 
formance of Bbruchner’s seventh syme-); 


' phony by the Liszt-Verein, the work, 
| that is of such an enormous length, one, 


hour and ten minutes. He only had 


the orchestra of the One Hundred and 


Thirty-fourth Regiment to deal with, 
yet the precision of attack and obedience 


‘to the conductor’s interpretation showed. 


heard in Leipsic this season. 


the best drilling of any of the concerts | 
August Gussbacher speaks highly of, 


him in the New York Musical Courier, 
_and says that he is one of the most con- 


scientious conductors of the present time, 
His talents are just suited to concert 


‘orchestras, his temperament being a trifle 


too nervous for opera work. 
A SKETCH OF THE MAN. 
Emil Paur was born in Czernowitz, 


in Bukowma, Austria, and, as a _ boy, 
showed himself highly gifted. His father 


was a fine musician, and the director of 
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(From a Picture Taken in 1879.) 
EMIL PAUR. 
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the Musikverein of that town. Young 
Paur was sent to the Conservatory of 


, Music at Vienna when he was 14 years 


old and stayed six years. Among his. 
fellow students were Arthur Nikisch, 
Felix Motte and Eugene Grunberg. i) 

I’rom the first Mr. Paur was an exceed¢ 
ingly brilliant student. He mostly at 
this period composed pieces_ for string 
quartets. He graduated with high honors 
and received a medal for his work. Im- 
mediately afterward he secured the chair 
of first violin in the orchestra at the 
Vienna Opera House. 

After a few years spent in this way 
he obtained the position of conductor in 
the Court Opera House at Cassel, and not 
long afterward he became conductor of 
the large opera house in Konigsberg, the 
leading city of East Prussia. A little 
iater on he went to Mannheim, one of the 
best known of the musical centres OF 
Germany, and there his services as Con= 
ductor were appreciated so deeply that It 
was hoped he would never leave the 
tion. 
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etting him to accept the sition of con- 
fuctor in Leipsiec after Nikisch left. 
his Paur studied the violin 
Beeemesberger and composition with |, 
‘Dessoff. He played first violin in the) 
‘court opera at Vienna under Richter and | 


Herbeck. 

Boston is to be congratulated, say the | 
“musicians, over this acquisition for next 
year, and they declare that the whole 
music-loving ae a of the city will 


beey the same when they see his work. 
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HERR EMIL PAUR THE MAN, 


New Conductor Chosen for the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


An Authoritative Announcement of 
the Engagement Made-His Accept- 
ance Wasi Cabled Westerday—Brief 
‘Mecord of His Professional Career— 
Me Comes from Leipsia. 


| Mr. Henry L. Higginson, the founder and 
- patron of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
pad the satisfaction of receiving a cable 
yesterday from Herr Emil Paur of Leipsig 
announcing his acceptance of the engage- 
ment offered him as conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, nis duties in that 
position to begin with the next season’s 
concerts. 
' Although Herr Paur’s name is unfamiliar 
in this country tothe public at large, it 18 
_ gufficient evidence of his ability to fill the 
duties of the position offered him to know 
that he was seriously considered for ap- 
'pointment by Mr. Higginson four years 
ago. and that since that time he is credited 
with a marked growth aud developement 
in his profession. 


__ Mr. Pauris about 37 years old and has 
been trained in the best schools. He was . 
born in Cgernowitz, Austria, and received 

his education in Vienna. He studied violin 
with Hellmesberger ana composition with 

» Desvofft, aid played first violin in,the Court 

pera. Vienna, nuder Richter gud Hert ck. 

e early developed extraordinary: talent 
‘as a conductor in so marked a degree that 


without influential friends he was chosen, — 


while still a very young man, for the fine 
“position of court conductor in Cassel. His 
ie nperior work at Cassel soon brought him 
ee tter offer from Koenigsberg, 
‘leading theatre ot eastern Prussia. 

~~ His stay here was also short, as he was 
watited for the more important position at 

1e head of the court opera in Mannheim. 
- His success with the critical public of this 
-oity was very great and he held the position 
' for many years. 

- Director Staegemann of the Leipsic overa 

Sa tadmirer of Conductor Paur, and 
hi Ok any years ned aeatred to sacs ee 
sérvi orthat.city. hie succee 

| nig h m when ‘Vir, Arthur Wiktach left 

or America, and for four years he has be 
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EMIL PAUR,. 
|\Froma photograph taken in 1890.) 


Hrom the 
outset he made an excellent impression, net 


et = em eel a AS AG A A 


re ee em 


only upon the gener! public, but upon the 
| most exacting critics, and 
accorded a most favorable reception. 


he was at once 


A well informed German correspondent 
writes of Pauras follows: ‘With Paur at 
tie helm the Boston Symphony orchestra 
will bein the handsof one of the most 
thorough and coasciertious couductors of 
the present time. Paur’s ‘talents are espe- 
ciallyifor concerticonductinz, hisjdisposition 
being alittle too nervous for the opera, 
while his thoroughness, magnetism and 
generalship qualify him particularly for | 
concerts. Ofthe numerous orchestra con- 
certs here during the past season the two 
conducted by P.avr for the Liszt-Verein 
arid his part i: the benefit concert at the 
Gewandhaus were incomparably superior 
gens. 

Herr-Paur married while -at the Mann- 
heim opera a very ialeuted pianist, who, 
with two boys, make up his tamily. Herr | 
Paur is a broad shouldered, thick-set man 
of medium height, wit: regular features 
‘and light hair and beard. 

The men selected for the position by Mr. 
Higginson inthe past have all been well 
chosen, and there is every reason to believe 
that under Mr. Paur’s direction the orches- 
tra will maintain its former high standard. | 


> a oh 
Mr. Paur Will Live in Jamaica Piain. 


mil Paur, the new Symphony leader, 
leased, through the office of R. 8. Barrows, 
pleasantly -situated frame dwelling - house, 
numbered 32 Burroughs street, Jamaica Piain. 
This property includes a large garden and a 
beautiful lawn, covered with handsome sha‘e 


trees. ~ 
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Gels 8} 4 
How He Led the Symphony 
at Rehearsal, 


The Journal Gives the First 


Description. 


He Finds an Orchestra That Can 
Pay * Piano,” 


je a 
| 
| 


On Wednesday last Mr. Emil Paur, the new 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
was first presented privately to that famous or- 
ganization as a body, and for the first time 
guided it through the musical maze with his 
eloquent baton. 

A private rehearsal of the symphony Orches- 
tra is only one d+gree less secret than a meeting 
ofa Masonic Lodre. You cannot get into the 
hall for love or money. All the 
avenues of ingress are closed save one, 
and this is closely guarded by two 
arzus-eyed representatives of Mr. Higginson. 

| Even Mr, Ellis, the manager of the hall, is de- 
barred, Soit wason Welnesday. From above 
floated in indistinct harmonies the musie of the 
orchestra, but the strongest vision is incapabie 
of piercing several! flights of stairs and athick 
door, as Mr. Sam Weller di«covered ions ago. 
“A Ghiel Amauyg We Taking Notes.” 

Butitis possivle for the Journal to ge: into 

the corridors, and, witnessing the rehearsal, 


" 
: 


hy 
} 


' Col, 
| polished and allozetiuer irreproachable hea 


| Tlie since, and tite otter Mw wll Beda 

| Valided for sume ume, on acco MeOrte kh ving 
foun utente due ok blovds Tats tenet 
| (eal oO 0 = ‘ Ray 
| spenitly tiiee. Lhe vacaucies- ie 


} 


wiasses and 
where Mr, 
closeted, 

Lhe only outsiderin the hall , 
4 (pus side NO Was gray-h 
Carl Zerraln, whose musical name and “a 
entiiled lim to the privileze, 

‘‘BInil to the Chief? y 


A few minutos aiter 10 o’clock thet . 
, mak | all for 
Hivyinson «appeared, crowned wit th 


Waivlity 


oor wf the ens 
Paur and i 


Higginson . wut 


Col, see: 
8 BR 
L 


, ear thatis insevarabte trom his iy } 
his side walked Mr. Paur, witha Baoan’ ta set 
hand anda inost geuial smile upon his wolde.s. 
bearded face. lie advance to tue centre of 
the ampitheatre, where Col Higginson, with. 
out further ado, introduced hiin to the moi | 
bers of tue orchestra. ae 

Mr. Paur vuttoned up. his rather loose at 


. flowing frock coat, wianced at the floor at 


then up a the sounding board as if he ratuer. 
wondered how the eleetric light chandelers 


_gotthrougn the holes, and then made a littl | 


afternoon with his wife upon 


speech: He waved his arm, and it was plain to” 
see that lie said he was glad to meet them. “4 
A Wiutaual Admirntion Scene. 


[The next minute a conscious smile rippled 
from chair tochatr, and anyone with half an > 
eye could have told thatthe spoaker was telling | 
his hearers how the splendid reputation of the) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has passed the 
ocean, snd that he was pleased and proud of 
the privilege ot being called to,iead them. 1 


r 


hen a took of exceeding virtue succeeded 


, 3 


, 
’ 


_ the smile which meant, of course, that the new 


conductor had just told them that he hoped tor | 


| their cordial co-operation in making the coming | 


SUASON 4 great success. 

A. slight inclination ofthe body concluded the 
oration, It was the brivfest, most uncon ven~. 
tional sort of a bow, just the kind of a saluta- 
tion which you would bestow upon a friewd 
were you to meet him BbOR tr atreet some 
is arm, Al 
different from Arthur Nikisch’s eae 
manocecuver as couid be 1mawined. 

Che orchestra anvlauded, and the faint crenpi- 


be- | tation produced by the smiting together of 90 


come the first newspaper to teil its read | 
hrst news 6rs of pairs of hands sounded li<e the distant rattle of 
Herr Paur’s initial work with his famous or- | hailstoues upon a siated roof, 


chesira, 

He has already won golden opinions of the 
men who ure to be iis associates and are to fol- 
low his bidding at the e>recerts for the next | 
three years, and,as far dy can be iearned, tire 
comparisons between him and Mr. Nikish are 
all in favor of the new arrival. 

‘* The Observed of All bservers.” 


By twos and threes ihe musicians ; 

, cam 
Musié Hail on Weduesday mornin, i gaere ell 
possessed with wa tremeidous curiosity 
asCOrialn by personal observation 
mauner of man the new couductor mighs 
ve. To the greacer number he was a tou.at 
&tranyer, for, While he is Kkuown to a iew uf tie 
neu, WHO have,met him abroad, he is too youny 
ani began his career as leader atu time subse- 
quens t0 that during wuicti che veterans of the 
orehesira Were in Germany, 

Reine YO Odd inu>icians ranged themselves 
along the wooden aimpiitheatrical structure, 
witch Was in piace 0; the sbtase, all in their 
accustomed posiiivis. There were oniy 
turse ab.entees. One was Mr, J. Schnitzier, 
first Violin, who has now yet retmned 
ie the city, but who wil! be here before tong. 
| abot oblier two were botu basses, aud had boti 
ree disabled by accidents. wr. Goidstein bad 

LUG Mistoriune to break one of bis iexs a SuOrt ' 


what | 


LT cw 


} 
' 


ee ee ee ee 


| Then. 


tO | the symphony girls will 


more easy 


(and the 


Now to Husines«x. 


the rehearsal bewan. The first work 
eSsaved Was Beethoven's seventh (heroic) sym- 
phony. It was familiar enough to both leader 
and musicians, and tarted off with a contidens 
swing and spirit. Mr. Paur’s b.ue eyes kindled 
with animation as it proceeded, and the strokes | 
of nix baton, at first short and precise, grew | 
longer and more vigorou., 

His method of conducting is not like that of 
his predecessor. It is not soyraceful, and the 
poetry of motion which was wont to tacinate 
be missed, But tle 
members of the orchestra sav that itis much. 
to follow. Somehow Mr. Nikisch’s 
poetic waves were not always to be interpreted, 
musicians played on in such emer 
gencies as their own experience suggested, 
With Paur there is no mistaking what) 
he wants. Everv stroke means something | 
and is emphasized. and a nod of the 
head and a jerk of the other arm | 
serves to impress the idea still further. Tosnm 


in 


a ’ Ped , 





x) iE CIEE ICL Oe eae Fs A RE ee oy pi dane” ital Bt he: yey — bn | - 
~—6Mrd DATID TIVER MIRC " hyn how lear ix very quick fo | nd Ff 
' FAU Into Wi | HALL. think that in six mouths i leust he wi Tbe able 
v to speak very wood Kniglish, He can read Gb. 
how al understauds fairly weil woen talk 
kes ton Eoglish, But be cannot speak it, 1 | 
e Che Paors will remain at the Jhorudike probe 
rbiy until they go to housekeeping. «at 


‘New Leader of the Symphony Or- 
- chestra Visits the Hall and Ta 
a Ride Around Boston. 
“I think I shall like it,” said Emil Paur, the 
‘new leader of the Symphony Orchestra, yester- Symphony Concerts. 
day afternoon, after a visit to Music Hall, He The earliest announcement to be made 


spoke from the standpoint of a connoisseur and regarding the coming musical season and 
aster Carole & es o's a the size and acoustic of foremost importance is that of the Bos: 
“Tt is not attite so large as Lexnected to find.’ tom symphony orchestra, Thecombination — 
continued the distinguisned musician, “al. of circumstances of a few weeks ago when, 
taguich bles. iarne enone hs. 5 a Sie for a time, it was extremely doubtful ifthe | 
e spoke iu German, of course, for 1s hat ¢ GA 
yet mastered the Englisn languaye sufficiently peecopyy by one splendid organization 
to be able to'speak it, His remarks were ad. ©OU e continued no doubt caused the 
dressed to his old friend Jolin Saueraus!!, who | public to realize, as never before, their im- 
haa escorted him to ey hall, and io, are Paur. portance in the musical life of the city. 
Sunday was passed very quietly by Mr. anu No better evidence of ine i 
N : ; swear t. 4 | genuine interest 
Mrs. Paur, Both were tired out, for their trip joa pe shown than in the speedy closizie 


across the water Was & very tempbastuous one 

and they were badly shaken upon their arrival of the subscription for providing a new 

in New York last week. Mr. Paur seems to be } building for these concerts, | 
even more exhausted than his wile. The orchestra will give 24 public re- 
it was nearly noon when they and their two | hearsals on Friday afternoons, and 24 con. 
children and Mr. Sauerauell cams down to certs on Saturdayevenings at Music hall, 
breakfast yesterday morning at the Thorndike, beginning Oct 1. aug 14, ith 
where they are now stopping. Season tickets for these erforpanoes 
Atter breakfast Mr. Paur donuod. his derby | will be sold by auction at Music hall, Sept 
ay bean hs a, \<\\ A : hat and gray ‘op coat and, with Mrs. Paur, , 25,26, 28 and 29. The sales will begin a 
NATTY BAY DALY aed? RPS | \\ a were escorted to Music Hall by Mr, sauerqueil, , 100 clogk each day, and will be conducte 
(| SEV VY | Tee TAN \ . i\ a Mr. Sauerqguell came from the same town in ° under the usual rules. cs wa © hO- 
VIA Austria tuat the pew Symphony Orchestra. cepted for seats in their regulas or th yy 
n 
he 
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leader came from, and in their younger days 2nd not for the choice, and no more t 
they were on intimate terms with one anotuer, four seats will be sold on one bid. 
‘+ Since Mr, Paur first stepped on shorein New seats open to competition will be shown on 
' York he has been in charize of his devoted  & large diagram, and will be marked off as 
friend, who acts as interpreter and in other ca- | 80)a. | 
picities. | atrons of the concerts are naturally in- 
Considerable time was spent in Music Hall by | terested to know about the personality and 
the three. Mr, Paur stated, among other things, { and musical tastes of Mr Emil Paur the. 
thathe was glad that there were no private | New conductor in whose hands the artistic 


boxes inthe hall or elaborate ornamentations, conduct of the performances will 1 an 

for he had found that the acoustic properties of | rhe successor of Mr Nikisch will find . 

many tine concert halls abroad had been ruined |. his command one of the best orchestras 0 

by such unvecessary additions. the world, . ehas showh by his achieve- 
In Leipsic. Mr. Paur had amuch larger hall; ments in, Europe that s worthy th 


than Music Hallin.which to conduct the con- | high position to which he is called an 
certs of his orchestra. It seated abous 6000 that he possesses many qualities which fit 


Me / 
SE | 


} t ‘ 


The mnsic of the stately funeral march | to be friendly with his Huw a 


od grandly turonch tho hall, and the smile 
uw lit up Mr. Paur’s countenance showed 
ho Was ontirel¥ happy. 

ee Piano! 

_/'Thave heard,” he said, ‘that you can play 
piano, 1 have never heard an orchestpa play 
Piano and would like to now.” 

. Soon Piano vassage was reached and the 
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“Breat orchestra was playing with that wonder-, 


Py D8 he 
PUl sweetness, lightness and delicacy that can 
‘Holikened only to the strains of a choir of 
tt in harps all pitched in perfect accord, and 
‘hich has made (he organization celeurated ail 

O¥er tho musical world. tas 

/ When it was tinished Mr. Paur stood still a 

mom mb without saying a word, ‘Then he bowed 

‘ 40 his men and said: “have heard you 

PIAy Pian», Lthank you, gentlemen,” 

Rte vt in the custoiwiary reces: was taken tho 
HUsioians strotled about the tall or down stairs 
to the lower corridor, They naturally dis- 

iesO0 their new leader, and there was no dis- 

ub from tue favorable opinion of his merits as 
 Masiocian, ant his qualities as a man that 

‘Wore freely exprossed. 

Bey nS A Man Among Mon. 

“o has showed an unimistakeable disposition 


7) 
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spotty: agree 


| popular, and that means & good deal. 


CHARACTERIGYIG ATTITUD.U44 OF HERR PAUR,. 


compaisictenaties RE a a | ————__,-- 
ssociates, aud their 
be most pleasant, He will be 
| it is no 
harm now to say that his immediate predeces- 
sor was decidedly unpopular on account of his 
manuer and the disdainful air with which he 
Was accustomed to treat the menu, 
saw Oue of us. coming he would pose,” was how 
one of them expressed it. 

But the recess was over and the rehearsal was 
recommonced, Lhe second number on tbe pro- 
Kramme was the Cuerubini Overture ‘ibis 
was taken right through without interruptions, 


relations wiil 


aud atthe close the leader was mopping his | 
brow in a fashion that snowed how the vigor of | 


his exertigns had told upon him. 
dent, 


With the periormance, 
Che thirdand iast selection was Bethoven’s 


It was evi- 


Leonore, No. 3,. This was executed with skill | 


and taste, and then the orchestra dispersed. 
They will rehearse every day from now on 


until the first concert, bub after tbat Mr. Paur | 


has announesd that Monday will be a day off. 
Lhis is a concession that is highly appreciated, 
oe boing Feige e sateen every-dav_ in the 

eek, as has therto been the tule, isa . 
ness aud vexation of spirit. " i ea 


“When he | 


oWwever, that he was tore than satisfied | 


| 


' 
’ 


j 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


people, it is said, He expected to tind Music 
Hail about the same size. 

 Fhdoaeacmah then, that he thought it rather 
small. 

After the visit to Music Hall the party took a 
carriage and enjoyed a long drive. ‘They went 
out to Jamaica Piain. for Mr. Paur is looking 
around for a house in the suburbs or out.kirts 
of the city. He and his wife are going to Keop 
house and nov live ata hotel while in Boston 
just as soon as they cau arrange matters to their 
Satisfaction. 

They also visited Franklin Park, thle Marine 
Park. South Boston, andot.ner places of interest. 
Mr. kaur expressed himself as delichted with 
the outside appearance of the city when seen 
by a Journal reporter upon his retnrn to the 
Thorndike about 9.80 BP. M. Heand tis wife 
retired to their apartinents almost iminediately 
upon arriving at the hotel), 

“To.morrow morning Mr. Paur and | will 
probably go down to Music Hall again and 
meet wir. Ellis, the manager,” said Mr. Sauer. 
quell tothe Journal reporter. “‘tle will meet 
Colonel Higzinson to-morrow also. 

“inthe afiernoon | shall take him out to 


Brookline and he may possibly tind a house to 


uit him out there. 
* The first rehvarsal of the orchestra will be 


| Thursday afternoon «nd Mr, Paur will be the 


conductor. It is not necessary tor him to under- 
stand Buglish in order toact as leader. Ati the 
previous conduc ors. Nikiseh, Gericke and al}, 
always spose in German when a idressing the 


musicians, although there are some Frenchmen | 


aud Enelishinen avd other nationalities repre. 
sented. 


-but the concert hall bear 
‘his masterly direction. Need we m niin 
i: how amon 

Wagner's ‘ 
‘Hans von 


the Liszt society and his interpretations o 
' Berlioz, 
rable were his performances! | 
| wialtes of all follow him in his new career.” 


him for its exacting duties. 
He is but 38 years of age. A reliable 
musical authority in Leipzic has this to say 


of him: 

“Tn losing Emil Paur we lose an executive 
artist of extraordinary manysidedness, & 
director of eminent endowments,a usician. 
of the most thorough education, and a ma 
full of energy, strength of character, an 

rm faith in the ideal in our great art. 

ow our orchestra esteemed him, how 
highly it valued him as musician and as 
mae, here are thousands of testimonies. 

“What distinguishes him ps a director? 
The piercing keenness of his perceptions, 
his direct sentiment, the fire of his conse 
spirit. He held in honor every work o 
genius. The masters of the past as well as 


of the present found in him the warmest 


admirer, certain to secure the best execu, 
tion for their works. Not only the theater 
witness to 


other things he conduc 
aust’ overture as noone but 
Bulow had done before in Leip-. 


zic. , 
“Need we point to the performances of 


iszt and Bruckner? H mi- 
The best 
Oo announcement can be mac 6 as 
grams until the arrival of Mr Paur, 
concerts are in no wise intende 
‘star’ artists, but care wil 
secure the best soloists available ar 
those worthy to appear with obs orck 
n NO 


Ainong those, almeady enete 
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Te me sbetiieeeninantieiis 
Emil Panr’s Impressions 
and Plans. 


ie Miia ociee thts att 
Detatia Mewarding the @uffok Maust- | 
 thlea"The Visit of the Welch Ladies’ 
sh fheie~' Prinses Pro Tem’? anda 
Venue’! St) Koten—Neows Notes, 
 #omment and Gossip. 

“De you know him?” 

iq 'Nm,! Sy 3 

' “Have you over seon him?” 

“Only in bis photograph.” 

“Well, do vou speak Gorman?” 

"Oh, yea,” 

' “IVs all tight, then, Wie geht's’ 

- “Gane att, danke, Und Innen?” 


; ’, 
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‘ , 
, 
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This was the beginning of » chat with 
the Thorndike oierk after the Henan rep- 
‘Pésentative had sent up his card to the. 
“Peoently arrived conductor of the Boston 
“Bywiplhony orchestra, Horr Emil Paur. 
The hote) man had some pleasant stories to 
bell of Horr Paur's experience with our 
‘VWanguage, and of his relief at 
‘findibe & hotel where ho could 
“Wake himeelt understood. It turned out, 
however, that the would-be interviewer 
as to be the means of adding a new story 
the list, For, although the bell boy re- 
Warned with the news that Herr Paur would 
“be down directly, it was learned, after 
half an houe’s waiting, that the cordial 
SOonductor’s intention had been to invite 
| Whe Visitor below tocome up, The kindly 
 ppologtes which the Hapvellincister made 
| me the happiest possible means of 
he the interview, which, being car | 
on ih German, eave our new conductor 


edt freedom to express himself on the 
eubljeectea Which Were suggested for 


% ton, 

4s ye for requesting an interview 
¥ wOOn stated. “Herr Kapellmeister, 
a know that we Bostonians are very 
Brow Of OU OroOhestra. We not only take 
ate tim it Ourselves, but we have great 


: hoation in he: ring the good reports of 
‘ TK im Other cities W core the taste for 
 OwPMrest: ane has had a chante to 
| WP veon. ra oar interest in it & we 


believe, More Miimate, direct and g~en- 
eral then aAY Similiar fecling In any _ciu 
| WTOR, @ mostfinsignificant facts 
PONCeTRINE IF ATS HO’ Withoot interes? to a 


‘Ponaiity and Meas of the conductor are sab- 


geo o = aiten M_ RO way to de mis- 
Seon for that ile cCarisity wach prompts 
| | wa f Pal ra 


FOOT Che Mhusic-ioving padiid, 
; Yat Saying, then, that the per. 


he « Sh DRO to “ep re Concerning 

ken, Brac you won NOT OWOOt ot to talking 

ow aliy TA Pespanse to 

Rapa A Pew Questions 

Qineerning your Weason several topics 

Whith sagrest themselves to one who bas 

® Muar Converts for many seasons.” 

“I honl’d de vary gad to do so, 1 assure | 
» She wipetation of the orchestra is 


Boston public, and am look 
the greatest pleasure 


ee pe ng oe mesma of the task before me. 
a 


aré some of the questions which you 
would like to asx?” ‘ 

“As to your musical symp2thies—are they 

distinctly for the classic or for the mo ern 


_ schools? 


atm thoroughly unpartisan. I love and 


| honor the ciassic writers, but am glad to 


recognize any evidencesot talent or renius 
in the younger composers. Indeed, I 
consider it the dutys of every 
conductor to be 
the alert concerning newer productions, 
It is true that such a course involves much 
labor. One finds that a great proportion of 
contemporary Compositions are worthless, 
but the satisfaction of mtroducing tothe 
public something of real worth is to me 
very great. During all the time of my resi- 
aence in Ko. igsberg and Mannheim I gave 
much attention to new works. It was 
at Mioennheim that the “Ring of 
the Niebelungen” was produced for the 
first time outside of Bayreuth and Munich, 
You know that Mannieim has been, ever 
since before the tims of Mozart, famous for 
its devotion to music.” 

“What bave been the various stages in 
your career as a conductor?” 

“It wasin Vienna that I completed my 
studies. learly received much encourage- 


ment from my fnends to devote myself to | 
conducting, but it was not until, at the age | 
of 19,l conducted with success a large choral | 


pertormauce in Berlin, that I definitely de- 
lied to adopt the cureer of Kapel)l meister. 
1 Was fora time at Cassel, and in Hanover 
same in contact with Von Bulow 

ur ng the time when he was_mak- 
ing iis reputation as a conductor. 
y first absolutely independent. position 
was in Konigsberg, where I remained sey- 
eral years. My period of service at Mann- 
heim qr fended over 10 or 11 years, and 
when Nikisch 2left Leipzic I became bis 
successor at the Stadttheater of tiat city. 
In Mannheim I gave also a great many 
concerts of chamber music, and have sev- 
eral times appeared as_ pianist at the 
Gewandhaus in Leipzic. You see that my 


_ musical activity has been very varied.” 


“You speak of your 
K.owe for the Classics. 


Do you think that the works of Beethoven 


should be rendered according to modern 


' fashion or in a purely classical spirit?” 


“Most decidedly the latter. I am not at 
all in sympathy with certain tendencies 
which have lately become.so pronounced 
in these matters. Greatly as I admire 


Wagner, I think he went moch too far in 
his Interpreiation ef the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, leve in programme masic 
oniy to the extent that an idea, poetical or 
other, may underlie a musical composition. 
Bat i cannot sympathize with Wagner in 
hos wish to Invest some of 
DOSTR IMS WIEN SOenIc sucTesti 

ramatic developments which need otber 
oo musical terms of expression. Indesd, 

feel mysali especially fitte to undertake 
the rendering of Beethoven's works; for 
my fatier was an instrumentalist and was 
closely idennfied with the masicai life of 
Vienna at the time when Bestnoven was 

a | influence 


, Sxercis! 


continually on 
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to give gh em | 
waere wou bas ce 
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t 
aps You agree with. me 

in drawing such comparisons. 
Both of t Se0, Comm poseee were consummate 
masters, perfectly individual, and thor. 
oughly delightful. When one’s mood is 
favorable to gayoty Havdn’s music is more 
welcome, Dut. ozart’s late operas 
stand alone in_ the loftiest realms 
of music Hayden is a sun, and 
Mezart is a sun, too, Luckily we may en- 


' joy the warmth and brightness of each of 


| sy without attompt at comparison.” 
es re 


W er’s eartier works--*lann- 


- hauser’ ana ‘Lohengrin,’ for instance—or his 


later dramas more admirable, according to 
your judgment ?” 
“For me the greatest period of 


Wasner’s Art Life 
was between the beginning of the com. 
position of the “Master Singers’ and the 
conciusion of the ‘Ring.’ This period in- 
cludes these works anc ‘Tristan.’ These, 


for me, represent Wagner at his greatest,’ 


“Of course you haye often been at Bay 


' reuth?” 


| soconsider it 


' spontancous in 


Nearly every season, I was there at the 
first performance '76.” 

Then you must have mot Liszt.” 

“On, ves, [ was very intimate with him, 
When I directed the first performance of 
‘Gotterdammerung’ in Mannheim--l be. 
lieve l mentioned that—Liszt, Frau Cosima 
and others of Wagner’s family were there 
to hear. 1 also gave in Mannheim what 
was considered to be an ideal performance 
of the ‘Faust’ symphony of Liszt.” 

“Do you consider that to be his greatest 
work ’” 

“Yos, if you use the word ‘ereat,’ I do 
But 1] think that Liszt is 
most delightiul most characteristic, most 

his rhapsodies. ‘They seem 


tometo be the happiést expression of his 
| peculiar genius.” 


“And asto Brahms!” 

“Inthe realm of absolute music Brahma 
is, in my opinion, the single German com. 
poser of today who possesses qualities of 
real greatuess,”’ 


“You have, then, given many perform. | 


ances of his works?’ 
“i have proiuced practically everything 


ofhis. The C minorand FE minor sympho- 
mies were performed in Mannheim while 


 stitlin manuscript, and | have often been | 
personally associated with Dr, Brahms in| 


concert performances,” 
*A mong those who belong to the so-called 
pew Gerinan school, some have become 
very favorably 
Cornelius, for instance.” 
“VYos, inieed; and what a 


have accomplished many great works. 
esteem very highly is songs, and consider 
his ‘Barberof Bacdad’ as one of the moat 
important operatic works of ourtime. In 
the ‘Cid,’ too, t:ere are moments of great 
power. His songs are very worthy of the 
popularity they are rapidly gaining in Ger- 
many.” : 

“Have you interested yourself much in 
the work of Richard Strauss?” 

“Vos, I know very well neariy all his pub- 


) lished compositions. As my remarks con- 


cerning 


Programme Music 


_ may indicate, I cannot agree with him in 


| | hismew departure in composition, as em-- 
iY podied in such symphonic poemsas “Death - 


have always held in high asteem,.’ ; 
| a ‘renoh composer haa - 
| lately excited attention In Germany. | re 


riown in America-~Peter 


ity it was | 


that be drea so young. He would cortataly \ waste, 


pan ar; ' ye | - e \ 
AA gree ‘ WOre : . ; ) 

to his later works, _ 

to : demied that " 

are manifestations of a certain genius yw 


» 


| them-—a genius whien, if guided by riper 
really creak — 


intelligence, may yield fraiti 
Works. But tha remains to won. At 
present there is 00 much “programme” im 

im for my taste.” 

“Some of the Hungarian masters have no 

Qubt claimed your attention?” ; 

‘Oh, yes, I place Dvorak by the side of 
Brahms, even if 1 mast place the German 
master in the seat of honor. Dvorak has 
that which is rare in. our day, @ distines 
and larga individuality,” 

“And Moskowski?” 

“Lhave never been drawn toward hin as 
toward some other moJera composers, Per. 
soli in any more definite termes. 

“What of the French composers?” 

“The one wWheis now perhaps most pop 
Hilar, Massenet, has always 
meto be inspired In only a very moderat 
devree. Saint-Saens, on the contrary, 


’ 


: hans it would be better not to OX PIOSH URY- 


A certain other 


fer to the composer of the Opera ‘Qwende 
line,’ Emmanuel Chabrier,’ 


x 2 i mk b 

<x ‘1 . Ne I ve 
a . ¥ < ' 

ms chats q 

of 3 . 

‘4 “Whey Hedy a Ry Ge, 
? Rraatk 

% 


: 
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“I'm very glad you nentioned him. He | 


isa delightful man, and a very good friend 


of mine, Lsuppose I did not think of hit 
because he is not nuturally classed with 
Frenchmen, Do vou know, the poor fellow 
has become demented, and his fr ands 
think the reason of it to be the continus 
rolusals of Mrench theatre directors to Ul 
dertake the production of hin won erful, 
bui very difticult, opera, He has had little 
goo l fortune in his fatherland,” 

"That's the way it's likely to be with 
Frenchmen; they must" 

“Yes,” said Herr Paur, anticipating what 
the writer Was about to remark, “they 
must wet recognition and lame in (ier 
ALY before thew countrymen wake up to 
the fact of their impertanee, So it was 
with Berlioz, soagain with Saint-Saena,” 

*And in reward to the Kussian mastera?” 
have a great 


“IT believe that Russia will 
eaaily 


musical future, Tachaikowsky is 


ne os 


the first among their living Composers, and | 
is certainly a very delightful and ben . 


teristic writer. Horodin, too, haa 
lately attracting much attention, éspec 


een 
aily 


| in Berlin.” 


“And the English writera?” — 

"Well,” said Herrt{ Paur, with a amile, 
“ay we somotimes say in Germ nv, h inbory 
is silent conc -rning them, apparently.” 

Frau Paur, who had been in the room al- 
most throughout the interview, here ré- 
marked toher husband: “Hutl chanahs 
heard you speak once of an interestin 
symphony by 4 Man named--what waa it 
~—Kofen-”’ 

“Ah, yes, Cowen. I do remember auch a 
It was written, however, in clearly 
German style. For that matter, 1 believe 
that Oowen was educated in Germany, In 
general the English seem to me to have 
produced nothing of importance in the 
bigner forms of music.” 

“And young America?” 

‘“l really know tuo little about the nro 
ductions of your countty men to pass judg, 
ment. J can only say thatl 

Was Greatly Surprised 


at the excellence of some works I heard in 


an orchestra! concert of American Compost . 


tions given in Leipzig under the direction 
of a certain Mr. Areus. I wae so unfortu- 
nate as not to hear the symphony of Pats 
(Herr Paur called it Pynuh), which be 





” 


| any one among the well known 
German musical critics with whose ideas 
i ‘ 


yom ir eeneral agree?’’ 
A ¥,. 06 the reply, after a moment’s 


_ thought. anslick would be such a one, 
We {¢ it not for his wholesale condemnation 
9, ér, By the way, did you know that 
 Banslick bas experienced a partial conver- 
‘Bion, aud has been induced to recognize 
th At be went far in the earlier days. 
Dr, Wilhelin Tappert—of whoin you doubt- 
4686 have heard as a writer on musical sub 
happened to preserve Hanslick’s 
ising Of tiie tirst perfortaances 
wh eard of ‘Tannhauser’ more than 20 
years ago. Not long vince Hanslick wrote 
#@ fouil pion, praising certain parts of the 
8 ie r. Tappert took the opportunity to 
lh fore Hanslick the two criticisms, one 
ol aller years, one of today. The author 
of “The Musically Beautiful’ was obliged to 
" ad made some mistakes.” 
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| eas that he 
ge: xachly What was your connection with 
th musical life of Leipzig?” 
Rolie 


“thatwas my only ofiicial position. But. 


directed 
@erts of tho Liszt society. Vuring the last 
‘Winter | had tie direction of the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of Rubinstein’s first a 
pearance in Leipzig, The. masier himself 
Wasthoro. We performed his great ora 
jean. *“Moses.’ At @ mati..ee at our home 
“We had soe chamber music works of his, 
om ng others the fantasy for two pianos, 
Ww oh my wife and I played. 

nay Mubinatein Seemed Deliachted, 
and richly rewarded our endeavors by 
treating us and the assembled company of 
“musivians to an improvisation in his hap- 
“plest vein. That evening & had arranged 
fora public concert of chamber music in 
| the old Gewandhaus—no longer the hal! 


for the regular concerts—where Rubin- 
A in. then a boy of 12 or so, made 
“his first appearance in Leipzig. We had 
a bust of t 


“the hall was suitably decorated. My wife 


Ne 
her 8 works were given. Again the 
) sas asm was unbounded, and again 
Rubinstein delighted the hearers by his 
(Own playin One of his last messages to 
“me was; “If I cannot got my ‘Christus’ 
done mn rinany,, I’')l come to youin Amer- 
| he Americans will do it for me,” 

~ “Do you prefer to conductin the theatre 
mo ® concert hall?" 

ay you know,” said Herr Paur with a 
8 ot apparent relief, while his wife seo- 
’ 


my 
| " > 
‘ ' t 


i 


; 
‘ 


: 
: 


we 
v 
w 
e 
9 


- 
or by a sinileand nod the declaration 
rh she knew was about to be mada, “I 
‘WoOnsider it as a deliverance that I have 

Othing more to do with the theatre. Play 
Ouses are, after all, only business houses 
Wadays, Lhat which will draw must be 
formed, aud that which will not draw 
Ver receives th attention it deserves. 
Mad So it comes about that there are very 


iw performan of t works con- 
erning which the n if tious artist cat 
Araly to himseif: Welldone! In con- 
Gort | anoes, however, one may have 
Nenty time 4 peeperesce. and there 
arm. i v uences ich militate 
you! tie work, ® one thing 


to object to in Leipzig 


here wer enéral, 1 remembe 
ia yO" bite of your musical deve mont 
Treg tomtcres ween 


was chiet director in th E 

r otiolal rd py ag | would bea pity not to plan the new hail 
numerous large charity concerts in | 
the Gewandhaus, and also directed the con- | 
: | Herr Paur, 
| to me_ is , 
composed almo-t exclusively, of young | 
‘That has long been a desire of mine, | 
to conduct an or hestraof young musicians. | 
In Boston I shali have tound my ideal in 


® master Letore the stage, and | 
; of his mrain the fantasy, and several > 


-ien, 


Ps ' re ft Phe Vig ‘ 
3 M4 Pega RG alley Wi eX ae aa e 
rei itiae dk Tele 


‘ ety 
5 “Ss ath suf Aide Sv - \ ats re 
oh Hive \ reg - pe Ah ta Bu i tb 
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supuls. the wuts of the audience are 
in a condition 


longer to listen to. 
hony which closes the Beeman” yg 


ad to note that there is a more sensi- 
le arrangement here.” 


"Have you as yet made the acquaintance 


£any of the 
Resident American Musictans t* 


“As yet, none.” 

“Have youaiready held a rehearsal?” 
"Yes, a single one,” 

“And how does the orchestra strike 


you?” 
“My expectations were very hich. I 


am glad to say that the reality has 
surpassed them. The tone quality (der 
Klang) is wonderfully tine. I cannot 
sonceive of a better implement for the 
working out of orchestral problems 
than this very orchestra. I can’t help hop- 
ing that the new hall which is to be 
erected will be modelied primarily with 
reference to the orchestral concerts, The 
present hall seems excellent, though a tritle 
too broad for its length. Too broad alls are 
not favorable to the hearing of orchestral 
composition. Nowadaysthey are toolikely 
to build halls tat may be used for con- 
certs, for theatrical performances and pos- 
sibly, on occasion, for a circus show. It 


for the best interests of our orchestra. 
And, _do you know,” continue! 
“another delightful thing 
that the orchestra’ is 


men. 


that respect.” 


"In generai, how will your programmes | 


be made up? 


"In length, about as they baye been. I | 


am notan enthusiastic friend of ‘histori- 


cal’ program:nes—three symphonies in one © 


evenig, for instance, I don’t believe in 
overdoing one particular style of composi- 
tion, asis especially likely to_be, the case 
with the overture. Again, I believe that 
works of wi.iely different types should not 


be intimately associatea on a programme, | 


Harsh antithess should be avoi 'ed.” 


“Is your first prozramme already made?” 


"On y 
a bundle of notes from his pocket. 
the programmes of the tirst 15 concerts 
more or less clearly determined. ‘The first 
programme will consist of the C minor 
symphony of Beethoven, a serenade for 
strings by Tschaikowsky and Wagner’s 
‘annhauser overture. There will be no 
soloist.” 


es,” replied the conductor, drawing 


‘* What Novelt'es 
may we expect this season?” 

“I have on my list the following late 
works, most of which will, I think, 
novelties: . Second rhapsody, 
Dvorak; overture, ‘Bernhard yon 
Weimar,’ Riff: symphony in F minor, 
Richard Strauss; 8y Inphnonie dra- 


matique, Rubenstein; _cappriccio _ital- 
Tschaikowsky; Dimitrius over- 
ture, Ruvinstein; Seventh Symphony, 
Dvorak; overture to Ibsen’s ‘Nordische 
Heerfahrt,’ by a Danish composer. Hart- 
maun; prelude to second act of ‘Gwoendo- 
line.’ Chabrier; double concerto, Brahms; 
serenade for smail orchestra, Brahms; 
Ramlet overture, Gade.” : 
“There is nothing by any American on 
your list?” R 
“No, not yet. I have as yet had no time 
to look about me with a view to findi 


“T have | 


| 


* tel me, 
oe ‘ 
eS 
Lak: 
Pe OL wey i Ae a A 
¢ 


18 ‘or " reat eo 
a I know nothi 


"A ie ‘oh wi ti 

ve 
a competent body of singers 
conductor ante 


all things musical. But unless it can 

‘well given itis better not to attempt it. 
‘My ideals in reference to the Niuth Sym- 
phony were formed in Vienna, where there 
are performances not only adequate, but 
superb, Ihave never heard such chorus 
‘singing in Germany proper. I should dis- 
like.to undertake a performance which 


if could not carry out my convictions con- 


cerning the work.” 


err Paur. The latter did not at all seem 


overcatechised or fatigued, and ured his - 


caller not to hurry away, as, perhaps, some- 


hing misht come to his mind it the chat > 


were continued. 
tion followed, in which 
the conductor took part. 
Smatters of musical interest 
upon were some _  interestin details 
concerning Herr Paur and Von Bulow. In 

he old days of Hannover there were many 
Sfriendly controversies between the two con- 


Some general conversa- 
the wife of 
he onl 
touche 


cerning the interpretations of Beethoven’s , f 
Paur could not countenance the | 


works. r 
“enormous freedoms’? which Von Bulow al- 
lowed himself. And the younger man has 
shad the satisf: ction in later years of a re- 
Pcognition of the rightness of his more con- 


Pservative views, 


* That does not mean,’ said Herr Paur, 


***that I think the Beethoven symphonies , 
ppoucht to be rattled off as if by a barrel or- 
No; but I believe th t Bestinoven’s | 
}eideas, if p: operly presented, are sulticiently 


wan. 


haracteristic of themselves, without be- 
ne colored especially tor the occasion.” 

» Both Herr ard Frau Paur were delighted 
et the prospect of being soon settled in 
itheir cosey home in Jimaica Plain. They 

Bre apparently not eaty ready, but anxious, 

o begin life as Bostonians. Certainly those 
who may have the good fortune to make 

Mtheir acquaintance have a delightful ex- 
wperience in store. The intervicwer left 
them with the firm conviction tha 
maf artisti@ devotion, superb professiona 
Otraining and a deligbiful personality are 
Mdetermining qualities of excellence in a 
Weonductor of tire foe ree orchestra. our 

rood friend, Mr. Higginsou, has found an 

deal incumbent in Herr Eiil Paur. 
| BENEDICK. 


EMIL PAUR IN THE CONCERT HALL. 


| One of Leipsic’s best critics writes of 
Emil Paur in the concert hall as follows: 
Emil Paur has only been four years in 
Jeipsic, and yet he has succeeded in gain- 
ing laurels of fame dnd crosses of honor 


RS Incomparable conductor in large con- | 


‘iy’ e % i ; é 
ad it there could ex- 


i | n xive the — 
Ninth Symphony. That is the crown of 


i self always here, 


erts; namely, in the new Gewandhaus for | 


pethe benefit of the orchestra aspirants, in the 
Liszt Vereine, etc. 
pPhonies and difficult novelties he endeav- 
yored to interpret the composer correctly, 
gto leave nothing doubtful, and to impress 
everything thoroughly till perfection was 
ttained, No come ania “Sir volo, sir 
ubeo,” did the musicians hear from him, 
ut they were convince! in a friendly tone 
)f the correctness of his instructions. 
_ They all learned from him, and they all 
must thank him for it. We had never 
before heard Liszt’s “Faust Symphony,” 
© saine composer’s symphonic poem, 
Tasso,” R. Wagner’s overture to ‘Faust.’ 
erlioz’s “Symphony Fantastique” per- 
ormed with such s - ing and force as under 
aur’s genial leading. 


e conducted lately, | 


In studying great sym- | 


pyar at 


vy J, Bruckner, a book with seven seals for 
many co «ductors who jd not venture to 
attack it, and earned brilli nt success. 


unfavorably criticised in the Gewandhaus 
concerts ard been received with tokens of 
disapproval, now sud only appeared in 
quite a newlightand found universal ap. 
probation. That was called forth by tie 
divine spark of real inspiration, which the 
impulsive conductor, Mr. Paur, 

him and radiates, 
minds cannot do that, 


ears in 
Pedantic and mediocre — 


As to the virtuosoship of the pianist and | 


violinist. Mr. Paur has seldom, 


ub always 
With success, appeared here 


us Plan st. 


: He played brillantly in the Gewandhaus 
The interyiewer had exhausted his aup- | atl ona 
ply of questions and confessed the tact to | 


concerts Beethoven's great “E’s dur Can- 
cert,” and later on Brahm’s “B dur Con- 
cert.” etc, ‘The pieces on two pianos which 
Mr, Paur with his congenial wife, a bighly 
intelligent and talonted pianiste, played in 
different concorts, as well as at thelr own 
house before a distinguished audience 
(matinee), Were unique in their kind, 

We remember with pleasure these excel- 
lent matineesin Mr, Paur’s house, ore 


was first heard many agood new work | 


(chamber music) which hetped to bring ib 
into notice. Here Brahm’s veantifu 
“Clarinet Quintet” (op. 15) was played 
or the first time in Leipsic. Not even a 
first rate violinist could have played the 
first violin part better than Mr, Paur did 
then. His melting melodious tone in 
adagio delighted every hearer, One felt 
the whole soul of the playor was turned 
into music. 

The fresh south German temporament 
andthe pleasant, unconstrained, ni tural 
behavior of the conductor Paur caused 
him to be liked in every circle in which he 
associated, No hypocrite and no paragon, 
no kid-gloved drawing room visitor aud no 
maker of fine speeches in self. interest, but 
a healthy, honest and jovial (TorTpan, with 
his heart in the nght place, but also a groat 
artist, soaring to the hignest aims with 
justifiable, self-consciousness; in this light 

ir. Paur has shown and maintained him- 
May fortune smile on 
him in his more distant artist careor! 
His genius will everywhere tind admira- 


. ; | 
tion and bring him success, | | | 
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Symphony Concerts. 


FOR SALE~One seat, O, 25, for Beturdey evening 
62 


concerts, Price, $28. Apply to Box 2746, 
[Al2t9 


SYMPHONY TICKETS, 


Seats in K, for Concerts, at cost, or will ex- 

ag oni lesirable and cheaper: wer eer 
ted t uy one Kehears 

Wanidress G. C.F, Boston Transeripte 


chanye for 2 seats less ¢ 

ence in cost. 

Concert Seats. Address G. C. ¥,, 
tt[ A] 


a) bad id) oe sckets. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, 


FOR SALE—Two seats floor under balcony; three 
I. F. M, 


firat balcony on side; low prices. 
Boston Transcript. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET, 


Address 
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Office Box 122, bey 
Address Yost itt AD 
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The same symphony, Which had been | 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 
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F om floor, Z, No. 34. Price 
an. seat, Winter street side, Sele ae ; 





: arty 4% | aN is aa he Gate oe mi i abl ere “ I: gg 

oe ee st % . iy ho 

| al ie war one whowrernoh MA 

‘Paw 6 that the Journal has alpaady peinted), | 
and but one phovorraph of Mra Pawe (and that 


po, a ‘ : | the Journal prints today), she wing for the Het 
_ All Boston. will be interested In Mrs, Pau, | pine tn Boston the face of the comin lady, 


the wife of the newly selected leader of the | he i, an atinactive face, youne in looks Mee 
Symphony Orchestra. do with th Paur is about SO-and bright in appearanea 
Not re ge eyes sg , Mr - vos Asa pianist the wife of the new leader haa) 
Cae ee a oo . Wiyet! ‘cin eee aa mained atc@ntion abroad, batit te doubthal it 
and of Mr. Nikisch, she is a music an), Hus FOr T hore she displays her peotessional abitities ih 


| pablic, as she is very domestic ih her taate and | 
devotes her time to her husband and they two | 
boys, | 
The wife of Me Niktaoh and the wife of Mp | 
Henachel did appear ih publie. Tefore hep 
marriage Mra. Henaehel then Mies Lilllar 
June Bailey, the dauehter of the walkknown | 
Boston merchant, Lucien ©, Bailey, wen fanie 
AS A votalist, and after a period of atndying On 
the Continent beeame the pupil of Ma Henaehel 
and then the wife. Oftentimea ahe aang With | 
him both here and abroad, and in Lenden abil | 
keeps up that form of entertainment, | 
Mra, Nikiaeh did not appear in publie aa 4a) 
singer until November, 1400, when ehe made 
her Amortoan dobut, A handsome woman, 
oe ee) 
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“Great Intevest in theSymphony 
Concert Ticket Sales. 


| adh sted adie ital 


9 permanent character to Mr. 
Bast Week of ‘'The Fencing Master’ om gees, pes cfaeelt paral — 


e(henges in ‘Prince Pro Tem’'— sponsible for its maintenance without re- | 


Venue’ Still Shines at the Park— gees Og me cccapies a Lee ne posit = a 


‘The Guilmant Necitala—W orcester’s - te ps pris ppaponesility, sume ey 1 - 
42s shown himself equal to a 
KPeatival-Newe Notes. ae and willing to meet any ex- 


The general confidence shown in all the 
‘panouncements made in regard to the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra by ite business 
‘goanager, Charlies A, Vilis, who represents 
‘the founder and patron of this great organ- 
‘fzation, Henry 1, Higginson, is one of the 


‘best evidences of the uniform apprectation 
Qo ree creerecrmrrtr es re Ere eee eeT 
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MRS, NIKISCH. 


the social position accorded the conductor of 

these most fashionable ot entertainmonts gives 

f to his wife a pedestal on which the “ world” 
fs likes to viow her. 

ys It is not easy to tell much about Mrs. Paur, It 

was not easy to secure her photograph. You do 

not find it on sale at the stores; you do not find 













MMR. LILIAN NORDICA, 


| Brosto that shoulda add to the value of the 












ston Symphony orchestra or increase the 
terest in its concerts. 
There is, therefore, every reason to have 
firm faith ‘in. the good judgement shown in 3 
he selection of Mr. Emil Paur as the con- et 
auctor of the orchestra for the coming sea- 


rn sailed for New York on the 19th 1nst.,. 
and come direct] to Boston for a visit at ii 
phe b ome of Mr. igeinson preparatory to : *s 
n’s 


















MRM, EMIL PAH, 
Wife of the now Symphony Orchestra loner, | 


with deep blue-wsray eyes ond = 
hair faliing in @ soft fringes 

her forshead, the wife of Ur Pavr’s Pat 
ecessor had also“ pieasant manner that made 
| her agreeable company. She has two children, 
| a littie girl of @ years anda younwer bey. 
mother is German, having boon bor i 
Brussels, where her father was # vwprifter 
and publisher. After the met WH 
reverses the family moved to London, where 
Amelie found it neceseary to teach musie ta 
order to support her mother, , nee 


MES. GEORG HENSCHEL is the stawein } ight opera, 
cao pe i who she Waa tH 
itin the books. And, for that matter, you do | ope’ ' 
| not find tne photograph of Mr. Paur any easier. bow neem St ee came tne fale Sady hi bady t5 
; 4 Indeed,in all Boston only two persons exist tie water, who this fall, for the 
comeerts in this varticelar. G who. at present. know Mz and Mrs. | foot in America ee 


sinning his season's labors. 

He has been made fully acquainted with 

® Character of the concerts of former sea- 

ona the resources of the lib . and other 

et ss ptm $e ones “ bim to out 
ne bis ans With a full un ding o 

“iis emands of the Boston public. 

m Squubeey with the present j 

t contpeosers o pe, insure 3 

of l the best masic of the modern 

there is every reason to suppose 

wit continue the patey of ee 

these concerts in 
ative born and resi none musicians 
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Supa hE Bae Pia NT eee a | ; NI. Me -}jearn who is who and what is what before he suffers 
EATON me oN TRA L ot MR NX YY XAT OF. CISMS. é rule himself to be captured by the lion hunters, who be- 


ts 


on TRE paige aR sol a | ie em a beS : ; of the | come Hons themselves through the larger lions that 
Sixty-Six Dollars Was the Highest Pre- | es Pd m is dr ic ge gp she.’ they capture. After he is once in the toils, he must be 
‘hee mium Paid This Morning. | | A ve : ces and the public and the critics will think of him, but what careful to remember that he is tethered, and must not 
7 a effect he will have onthe more youthful femininity strain his rope and get into the next field, if he would 
| | : | ee Cea that glorify the rehearsals. It seems that Mr. Paur is oo ee ote 7 arn sepee 0 a 
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‘Bixty-Six Dollars Was the Highest Pre- 
Be) mium Paid This Morning. 


There was ‘an exceptionally large number of 
peovle present this morning in Music Hall at 
the auction sale of seats for the rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The sale was 
of the $12 seats, and all bids were for the pre- 
mium above that price. Asa new conductor is 
to lead the orchestra this year whose reputa- 
tion as yetis only established tothe musical 
people of Boston and not to many patrons of 
these Symphony rehearsals, who go as a matter 
of good form, it was interesting to see haw tho 
prices would compare with those paid last year 
to hear the concerts led by the attractive and 
popular Nikisch, The highest price paid teday 
was $66, three seats by Connolly, being bought 
on the right aisle in row K for that amount. 

Eight seats were bought for the Welds, four 
in row H, on the right aisle, for $37 a seat, and 

‘four one row back for $65. Mrs, John L. 
Gardner bought her customary seatsinG at a 
premium of $45, and those directly across the 

_aisie from her sold tor $47. 

The bidding this morning began at first 
rather slowly,the first seat sold, No.1 in A,bring- 
ihig $14, Other seats in that row sold from 
B10 to $19, the former price being the 
lowest premium paid during the early sale. In 
row B, the exteme rightend seat sold for $11, 
but others brought as high as $33. A single seat 
in the next row brought $39, and in row 
D two seats sold for $45 premium 
each. For six or eight rows now the 
prices bid averaged quite a little higher: 
‘though an end seat in row F brought 
only $16. The bidding seemed at this stage of 
the sale to be exceedingly erratic, a single seat 
selling for $26, and the two next to it for $44, 

_ The seats at the ends of rows G, H, I and J ay- 

_eraged about $21, some of them selling, kow- 
ever, much higher. Inrow L two seats sold for 
$16, and the next two to them for$44 From 

aay eo $54 4 eee! for seats in this row, and 
n the row back of this not less than $16, 
Tan cs a58, han $16, and as 

‘The larga loss which the speculators are 
said to have suffered last year influenced thea 

2 bidding quite a deal today, a great many more 
Aimdividual bidders being present, and the 
speculators not buying nearly so many 
‘tickets as in previous years, with per- 
haps the exception of Connolly and Herrick, 
both of whom had many. private orders 
and who donot buy many tickets to resell. 
Although the price forasingle seat this morn- 
ing did not reach the exceedingly high mark of 
last year’s sale, something over $100, the 

“average today was full as high asin previous 

‘sales. Ifthe sales which continue the rest of 

the week on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 

‘fer the remaining seats of the rehearsals and 
all those of the concerts average as high as 


those of today, it may be safely said that the — 


‘promise of the coming symphony season in 
brilliant attendance will be as bright as any 
year in the long history of these concerts. 
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Satisfactory Average Prices and a 
Large Attendance. .- 


The loss which speculators suffered last 
year greatly influenced the bidding yes- 
terday at the sale of seats for the re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

| Many more individual buyers, however, 
“were present. The average prices were 
fully as satisfactory as usual. 
‘The sale was of the $12 seats, and all 
bids were for the premium above that 
price. As a new conductor is to lead 
the orchestra this year, whose reputa- 
tion as yet is only established to the 
musical people of Boston and not to 
many patrons of Symphony rehearsals, 
who go as a matter of good form, it was 
interesting to see how the prices would 
compare with those paid last year. The 
highest price paid was $66, three seats. 
being bought on the right aisle in row 
K for that amount. | 

Eight seats were bought for the Welds, 
four in row H, on the right aisle, for $37 
a seat, and four one row back for $66. 
Mrs. John L. Gardner bought her cus- 
tomary seats in G/at a premium of $45, 
and those directly across the aisle from 
her sold for $47. 

Last year a man paid over $300 for the 
‘‘privflege,’’ it is said, of occupying the 
seat nearest those of Mrs. Gardner. 

The prices varied extraordinarily, the 
differences between the prices paid for 
seats next to each other often being. 
ridiculous, | 

The bidding began at first rather slow-| 
ly, the-first seat sold, No. 1, in A, bring- 
ing $14. Other seats in that row sold, 
from $10 to $19, the former price being 
the lowest premium paid during the early : 
sale. In row B, the extreme right end. 
seat sold for $11, but others brought as. 
high as $33. A single seat in the next! 
row brought $39, und in row D two seats | 
sold for $45 premium each. For six or. 
eight rows now the prices bid averaged | 

quite a little higher, though an end seat | 
in row F brought only $16. The seats at. 
the ends of rows G, H, I and J averaged 
about $21, some of them selling,. however, 
much higher. In row L two seats sold 
for $15, and the next two to them for. 
$44. From $14 to $54 were paid for seats | 
in this row, and in the row back of this 
not less than $16, and as high as $5d. 


SYMPHONY. 
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I wonder what impression the new conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra will make. Ido not mean what 
the public and the critics will think of him, but what 
effect he will have onthe more youthful femininity 
that glorify the rehearsals. Itseems that Mr. Paur is 
'a blonde. He is the first who has wielded a baton | 
| over the orchestra. The others were of a different | 
'complexion. This should be in his favor,as a mere 
| matter of change. However, all will depend on the 
‘girls. I wonder if they will forget the allegiance they 
| swore to Mr. Nikisch when he was new to them; how 
‘they admired the poetic pallor of his countenance, and 
were fascinated by the whiteness of his hands when 
‘they protruded beyond the extensive shirt cuffs that 
he affected. I think, too, that they felt drawn toward 
him by the fact that he appeared to be in ill health, 
and that the prevailing expression of his face was one 
of profound melancholy. It is true that they never 
saw him when he was drinking lager beer or playing 
poker, but that was only so much in his favor. I can- 
not say that I admired him very greatly asa conductor, 
but Thad a sincere admiration for him in his aspect 
asa poseur. There can be no question that he had 
talent in a certain way, as a musician, but he was gift- 
ed with positive genius for posing. I remember when 
he first came here the members of the orchestra were 
delighted with him. They hailed him as a welcome 
change from the stern discipline of his predecessor, 
Gericke, as they hailed the latter as a vast improve- 
ment on his predecessor, Henschel. In Nikisch there 
was nothing of Henschel’s lack of camaraderie, or of 
_Gericke’s dignified stiffmess. In fact, the men were 
charmed with him. By and by, however, this feeling 
of enthusiasm dimmed, and then dissipated. If I were 
a conductor, I am not sure whether I should feel 
pleased or otherwise if an orchestra took to me with 
admiration at the outsetof my acquaintance with them. 
I have known many orchestras, but I never met one 
that did not heartily dislike its conductor after it had 
served under him for any length of time. 1 am curi- 
ous to learn what the Symphony Orchestra thinks of | 
‘its new conductor. Its opinion is doubtless favorable, | 
| but it is as certain to go the other way as it is | 
‘that to-morrow’s #un will shine. This mat- | 


learn who is who and what is what before he suffers 
himself to be captured by the lion hunters, who be. 
come Hons themselves through the larger lions that 
they capture. After he is once in the toils, he must be 
eareful to remember that he is tethered, and must not 
strain his rope and get into the next field, if he would 
not find himself suddenly in disfavor with his cap- 
turers. As for his artistic merits, he may leave them 
safely to the judgment and appreciation of the really 
musical public and his critics. Still, I await the ver 
dict of the Rehearsal girls; not on his conducting, but 
on thé impression his personality will make. They | 
have admired allof the Symphony conductors in turn, 


| but they raved over Nikisch, despite the peculiar cut 


of his trousers, and remained loyal to him when near. | 
ly everybody else had deserted him. It remains to be 
seen if they will transter their admiration in its gush- 
ing fulness to his successor. If he knew theintensity of 
the feeling experienced by Japonicadom to see him, 
and to pass judgment on him, he could scarcely avoid 
a painful nervousness until the ordeal was over. Does 
he realize how much hinges on that first Friday after- 


noon ? 
: = 2 x 
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SALE OF SYMPHONY CONCERT SEATS. | 


At Musie Hall yesterday ocenrred the | 
sale of the Symphony seats for the Friday | 
afternoon rehearsals. 

Auctioneer Jackson had his hands full, as! 
the seats went off briskly. 

The speculators did not buy so many as 
last year, but they got possession of a bi 
number. Agents Connelly and Herrie 
bought a lot, acting fora good many peopie 
who prefer to have their purchasing done | 
through agents to getting the publicity ” 
themselves. 

Mrs. J. L. Gardner was on hand, looking 
as charming as ever in a modest dark gown, 
and captured four seats in ‘*G”’ ‘for the low 

price of S44 each. — 

As this is only the premium, her seats 
eost her just $56. All seats were 412 apiece, 
with the bid added. 

An agent tor ‘Mrs. Weld” got eight seats, 
four in “‘L’ and four two rows back, for $65 
each. This was the largest sum bid. 

The lowest sum bid was $10, which was 
what “A-32" brought. Severalin the first | 
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| ~~ | vow brought from $10 to $15. 
(ters very little, however, for Herr Paur’s suc- | = 


A great many seats brought in the neigh- 


| cess here does not depend on his orchestra’s like — horhood of $50, but few climbed {nto the 


dislike of him. It depends on the ladies. From all | 
the reports that have preceded him hither, it would | 
appear that he is @ man eminently fitted for the post 
he has been called upon to fill. That, however, is not 
essentially a prime factor in his possible success. All 
' depends on how he begins, on how and by whom he is | 
taken up. Of course, it is understood than an artist | 
occupying 80 prominent a position as that of conduc- | 


tor of the Symphony Orchestra, must be taken up; | 


and already there is a spirited competition among the 
usual takers. This eagerness to obtain him is easily 
accounted for, on the ground that those who succeed 
in catching him attain a certain distinction as art 


culty inthe matter 1s, that there are rival coteries, 
“little cliques, 80 to speak, each one of which is at dag- 
‘gers drawn with the others, and the consequence is 
‘that, if he permits himself to be caught by one, he 
makes enemies of the rest. The situation is per- 
plexing; and it is to be hoped that Herr Paur will 


sixties. 

One young fellow patiently waited, bid- 
ding and bidding, but always stopping at 
just $38. At last, however, he captured the 
prize, and got ‘‘%P” at his figure, which 


| with the regular price, made his symphony 


expenses for the season just $50. 
Henry Hyde, Asa Potter’s friend, got a 


| couple of good seats after some bidding. 


A little girl in blue, after waiting a good 
while, got an end seat for $14, a.very rea- 
sonable figure. 

Taken all in all the sale was 
one, and very successful, 

The sale of $7 50 seats will take place at 


a good 


patrons, and shine by reflected light. The only diffl-) 10 a.m. today. 





Music in Boston. 
; | BosTON, July 9, 1893. 
HE Higginsonian drag-net has caught a con- 


ductor, who will stand before the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra next October. 

The name is Paur, and it belongs to a conductor now in 
Leipsic. The notices sent out from Music Hall to the 
Boston press say that the full name is Emil Pauer: but is 
not the new conductor, he that was formerly known as 
Ernst Paur, born at Czernowitz in 1855? Perhaps he has 


changed his name to Emil, so that he may be distinguished | 


from the well-known Ernst Pauer, born in 1824: or per- 
haps Emil and Ernst both belong to him: or perhaps the 
management made a mistake. I confess that I do not 
know his full name. 

Of course all such feeble jests as ‘‘ More Paur to your 
elbov ’ Mr. Higginson,” are barred, and summer sickness 
of the brain will not be accepted as an excuse. 

pa ” se 

Now that money enough has been subscribed for a hall 
and the conductor is known, there is a sigh of relief. The 
frequenters of symphony concerts are glad in the assurance 


of the continuance of the concerts, and they hear good re- | 
ports concerning the successor to Mr. Nikisch. The pub- | 


lic that does not care for music is delighted at the prospect 
of a change of conversation in.street cars—for the Boston 
street car is the Boston salon—and a change of reading 
matter in the newspapers. And yet the announcement of 
the choice of conductor is only the preface ; a large vol- 


ume of printed matter will follow. 


k 
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Members of the orchestra will be interviewed and they 
will express unbounded corybantic delight at the selection. 


| 


| 
| 


| married; andif he is a bachelor, we shall hear the sad 

_Tomance of a rejected passion. But I understand that there 
isa Mrs. Pauer, who plays the piano and is the mother of 

| two children. 

Then we shall be told that which Liszt said when he first 
heard Paur read from score. Dr. Hans Guido von 


Can you imagine one of the players expressing regret ? 
There will be gossip of a personal and tender nature. Bos- | 
ton will be told how Mr. Paur first met his wife, if he is | 


| Biilow will undoubtedly figure in an eccentric but appre- | 


clative réle. Someone that was on speaking terms with 
Schumann will certify to the faithfulness of Paur’s reading 
of the Rhenish symphony. And so on, and so on. 


+ 
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There should be a Manual for the use of conductors con- | 


templating an engagement in Boston, and the directions in 
the matter of Boston customs, dress, deportment should be 
explicit and indexed. 


When Mr. Nikisch first appeared on the Stage of Music | 


Hall he wounded unconsciously the feelings of several of 


I 


\ 
’ 


our most esteemed patronesses of music; for his trousers, 


although they were said to be a triumph of the sartorial art 


of Leipsic, were of the accordeon pattern. 


Mr. Nikisch made a fatal mistake in slighting the honor- 


able advances of a patroness who affects to make or mar 


the success of musical aspirants. This patroness is an, at- | 


tempted combination of Minerva and Venus, a classical 
two-headed woman. Now Mr. Nikisch, a man of genial 
disposition, preferred the society of musicians and agree- 
able male amateurs of music. 


Mr. Paur should be provided with a chart by which he » 
may steer his course. All social shoals and ledges should 
be marked, that he may sail safely in the currents of popu- 


larity. 


BACK BAY. 


Symphony Concerts, 


If the person who sent the season tickets 


forthe Symphony Concerts to J. 8. B. will 


send their address, WRITING DISGUISED 


AS USUAL, to the person in whose care 
they were sent, the tickets will be returned, 
with other things sent last spring. 

These things Ihave no doubt were appre- 
ciated by the mother, but are not by the 
daughter. 1 eee 

Should the person persist in sending these 


annoyances, it may become necessary to use 


harsh measures to prevent it. Sh 
Wy&SilA] 


SANDERS THEATRE, OAMBRIDGE. 


BOSTON 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


TEN CONCERTS: ON-THURSDAY EVENINGS, 
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Oct. 19, Nov. 2, l.ov. 16, Dec. 7, Jan. 4, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 15, March 8, April 5, April 26, 


Soloists: Mme. NORDICA, Mr. HEINRIOH, Mr. 
KNEISEL, Mr. SHULZ, and others. 

Season tickets, with reserved seats for the series of 
ten concerts, $7.50, will be on sale at the Universi 
Bookstore, Cambridge, on and after Saturday, Oct. 1 
Sale opens at8 A. M. 


ted number of tickets — 


A limit | 
will be reserved for College officers and invited <r id 


Symphony Tickets, 


REVEARSALS: E—-23-24, F—23-24. H— 


23-24. I-—-24-25-26-27. Q—26-27-28-29.. R— 
8-9. S—8-9. . dae 8 
CONCERTS: G—12-13. H—%6-27. I—18- 


BR. EAE RO ou GALE. AT. 


~ HEARD'S TICKET OFFICE, 


. 
oy 


43 WEST STREET. 
= ae : Telephone 3544. 


‘|\ will be resold. 


| 
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2:5 oo and March 30, 1894. 


: op ickets for the series of Concerts and for the series 
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BOSTON: 
SYMPHONY: 
ORCHESTRA: 


; ‘ 
MWe TE A ee ee ea ete 


Mr, EMIL PAUR, Conductor — 


Thirteenth Season. 1893-94. a i ‘t 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS. 
On consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct, ‘ 


14, 1893. to April 28, 1894, omitting’ Nov. ~ 
11, Dec. 16, 1893, Jan, 13. Feb. 10, 


XFeeERHKARH EHH HE KE 


and March 31, 1894, and | 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


On consecutive Friday Afternoons, from Oct. : 


13, 1893, to April 27, 1894, omitting | 


Nov. 10, Dec. 15, 1893, Jan. 12, Feb. Be 
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ehearsals $12 and $7.5 according to location. — 


The #12-seats for the rehearsals will be sold at auc. 


FRIDAY, Sept. 3 " i 


petition will be shown on a 
marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Ball, and | 
must be paid for as soonas bought, or they ” 
| TttA} ES: od 2 {st dees 
Op ORE 

‘avenue, Room A, 9 to 10 A. M.- “1a. I. oF 





Music in Boston. 
BOSTON, July 9, 1893. 
HE Higginsonian drag-net has caught a con- 
ductor, who will stand before the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra next October. 

The name is Paur, and it belongs to a conductor now in 
Leipsic. The notices sent out from Music Hall to the 
Boston press say that the full name is Emil Pauer: but is 
not the new conductor, he that was formerly known as 


Ernst Paur, born at Czernowitz in 1855? Perhaps he has 
changed his name to Emil, so that he mav be distinguished | 


from the well-known Ernst Pauer, born in 1824: or per- 
haps Emil and Ernst both belong to him: or perhaps the 
management made a mistake. I confess that I do not 
know his full name. 

Of course all such feeble jests as ‘‘ More Paur to your 
elbov’ Mr. Higginson,” are barred, and summer sickness 
of the brain will not be accepted as an excuse. 


*K 
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Now that money enough has been subscribed for a hall 
and the conductor is known, there is a sigh of relief. The 
frequenters of symphony concerts are glad in the assurance 
of the continuance of the concerts, and they hear good re- 


ports concerning the successor to Mr. Nikisch. The pub- | 
lic that does not care for music is delighted at the prospect | 
of a change of conversation in. street cars—for the Boston | 


street car is the Boston salon—and a change of reading 


matter in the newspapers. And yet the announcement of | 
g » ‘ O} ‘a " " . a y ‘ *.> - m ° q AaAw@wrer | 
the choice of conductor is only the preface ; a large vol- 


ume of printed matter will follow. 
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Members of the orchestra will be interviewed and they 
will express unbounded corybantic delight at the selection. | 
Can you imagine one of the players expressing regret ? | 


"here will be gossip of a personal and tender nature. Bos- 


ton will be told how Mr. Paur first met his wife, if he is ' 


married ; and if he is a bachelor, we shall hear the sad 
romance of a rejected passion. But I understand that there 
isa Mrs. Pauer, who plays the piano and is the mother of 
two children. 

Then we shall be told that which Liszt said when he first 
heard Paur read from score. Dr. Hans Guido von 
Biilow will undoubtedly figure in an eccentric but appre- 
clative rdle. Someone that was on speaking terms with 
Schumann will certify to the faithfulness of Paur’s reading 
of the Rhenish symphony. And so on, and so on. 


“ 


-¥- 


There should be a Manual for the use of conductors con- 
templating an engagement in Boston, and the directions in 
the matter of Boston customs, dress, deportment should be 
explicit and indexed. 

When Mr. Nikisch first appeared on the Stage of Music 
Hall he wounded unconsciously the feelings of several of 
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our most esteemed patronesses of music; for his trousers, 
although they were said to be a triumph of the sartorial art 
of Leipsic, were of the accordeon pattern. 

Mr. Nikisch made a fatal mistake in slighting the honor- —-—— 
able advances of a patroness who affects to make or mar | 


the success of musical aspirants. ‘This patroness is an. at- 
tempted combination of Minerva and Venus, a classical 
two-headed woman. Now Mr. Nikisch, a man of genial 


disposition, preferred the society of musicians and agree-_ 


able male amateurs of music. 


Mr. Paur should be provided with a chart by which he 


may steer his course. All social shoals and ledges should 


be marked, that he may sail safely in the currents of popu- 


larity. 


~ BACK BAY. _ 
symphony Concerts, 


If the person who sent the season tickets 
for the Symphony Concerts to J. 8. B. will 
send their address, WRITING DISGUISED 
AS USUAL, to the person in whose care 
they were sent, the tickets will be returned, 
with other things sent last spring. 

These things Ihave no doubt were appre- 


“ 


ciated by the mother, but are not by the | 


daughter. 
Should the person persist in sending these 
annoyances,it may become necessary to use 


harsh measures to prevent it. a Sb 


SANDERS THEATRE, OAMBRIDGE. 
BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


TEN CONCERTS ON THURSDAY EVENINGS, 


Oct. 19, Nov. 2, Nov. 16, Dec. 7, Jan. 4, 


Jan. 25, Feb. 15, March 8, April 5, April 26, » 


Soloists: Mme. NORDICA, Mr. HEINRICH, Mr. 
KNEISEL, Mr. SHULZ, and others. 
Season tickets, with reserved seats forthe series of 


| ten concerts, $7.50, will be on sale at the University 


Bookstore, Cambridge, onand after Saturday, Oct. 14, 
Sale opens at8S A. M. A limited number of tickets 
will be reserved for College officers and invited guests. 


FtrA 


Symphony Tickets, 


REHEARSALS: E—-23-24. F-—23-24. H— 
23-24. I—24-25-26-27. Q—26-27-28-29. R— 
8-9. S—8-9. 

CONCERTS: G—12-13. H—%6-27. I-18- 


19. —24-25-6 
_ ON SALE AT 


- HEARD’S TICKET OFFICE, 


WEST STREET. 
Ne ie Re 
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BOSTON 
ORCHESTRA 
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Mr. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Thirteenth Season. 1893-94. 
TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS 


On consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. 
14, 1893. to April 28, 1894, omitting Nov. 
11, Dec. 16, 1893, Jan. 13. Feb. 10, 
and March 31, 1894, and 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


FRR KH HEHE RHE KE HK X 
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On consecutive Friday Afternoons, from Oct, | 


13, 1893, to April 27, 1894, omitting 
Nov. 10, Dec. 15, 1893, Jan. 12, Feb. 
9 and March 30, 1894. 


Tickets for the series of Concerts and for the series 


of Rehcarsals #12 and $7.50 according to location. 


The #12 seats for the rehearsals will be sold at aue- 
tion, at Music Hall, MONDAY, Sept. 25, at 10 A. M. 
The $7.50 seats for the rehearsals will be sold at auc- 
tion, at Music Hall, TUESDAY, Sept. 26. at10A. M. 
The #12 seats for the concerts will be sold at auction 
at Music Hall, on THURSDAY, Sept. 28, at 10 A. M. 
The $7.50 seats for the concerts will be sold in like 
ene at the same place on FRIDAY, Sept. 29, at 


Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order 
only,and not for the choice; and no more than four 
seats will be sold on one bid. The seats open to com- 
petition will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and 
must be paid for as soonas bought, or they 
will be resold. TtfA} $16 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS 
After filling orivlers, haveafew seats left. 63 Har- 


- prison avenue, Room 'A,9to10 A.M. 1t(AJ] 07 | 
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All ‘edvauls orders fow: ‘the’ per Taterriow: with ‘New Leader," 


hearsals. and concerts should be : rogrovs ss Lets 


ua chris, bart || sent to me on or before nine o’clock of Symphony Orchestra. 
ace eM PAUL, BosToS, a | Monday next, the ete for re- ot sd cin: ruil (attamal Phe " id ae — 
hes ore... “ns ah Hain es OBEY | hearsals, and ten o’clock Thurs~ press my delight with the men. They are iT ad ; 


S was set down. ata few minutes afters | day morning, the 28th, for the ate Great Satisfaction with | cians. every phe. one it is a pleasure to le 

‘tock by a heavily built man wth a kind. | concerts. Each order should be as % ess NY 
oA AM “Are vou satished with the first concert, Ber 

a ste feattecnetastirti explicit as possible and contain ia as the Same. "eVory inveh indedd.. ‘the pesmensiine 
at Was ' curled avout his chin like thatof a | full address. ; | igus, ) an excellent one to try them with, aud oh 


‘ ba lyr gh a vores on,” ahs - 
a au i CONNELLY’ Ss ) | w does the Symphony Ore estra von ‘te are 
ite reg ‘hes ‘Bhisan: Sek Pteton'| Herr and Mrs. Paur Pleasantly | zur onion ouuscted with? eee i “ 
_ AS he wrote the worl “Goston’ he | THEATRE TICKET OFFICE, : | : : . "How does it compare? On, I understand,’ 

ed with a satisfied smile, “1 want. to _ ADAMS HOUSE, | | Situated in Their New Home. gaia Mins, Paur, and alter a short thipry tos she : 


, i . | replied: “He thinks that he has as fe 
ee Llcome from a civilized place, » Hoe 1009 Cumnhany 10N/ : of} nusicians to work wit ps could be to une Thy 
a 


an Sas the purest Germa: t» but Mr, John | . o you not think that t tis due, to the te 
ap ho autumn wind was blowing and che rst. | yialtmps tthe men re footer?” aaked HG 

, . . . | > ota ah 
x Pei iabhorccor: guide, philosopuer and | less gusts were carrying the dead leaves about) “perhaps, but then, that is hard to says” - 


pe crensiveet the remark. yesterday afternoon when the Journal repre-| ‘Your audience on Saturday were ve * 
3 rr Mes. P a | Orders now booked for Rehearsal ae Concert’ sentative alighted from the car and turned into} plimentary, Herr Paur. How do you thin a 
auerquell cam» Mrs, Faur and | qckets for season at | Burroughs Street, Jamaica Plain, on his way to | 4tQ going to Hike the musical ae of Boston 


Hevecicet ents tn Stimtoa'cuteever | CASHIN'S MERGE nee. iarrige Mors Walt Baur tue ow fuly ooh, | oe avorebed nay beet Tem Geta fo wag. 
% idence Division of the New York, New Neato 3 HOTEL, } lished leader of the Symphony Orchestra. you all. The reception was certainly a sah abl ; 
wat pains ‘Hartford Raiiroad, which was it As that light haired and bearded musical | warm and hearty one.” a 
a : ; gE genius does not understand the simplest word | _ Both Herr and Mrs. Paur like the city very - 


_. They walked turouch Church Street to- | | much; “They have had moté or lesa imiedmen 
% rndike, where rooms were assigned | mM ea Nn ies. of English, and as the Journal man was equally | with ‘the breakage in their furniture in coming 


ignorant of German, it was not without appre- | over, and a carrenter has been at work t a r . 
a or rouse johieukiag poe | dA ae f : hension that he undertook his mission. days in the work of repairing. / ue fate 
nds a hou nw JOHN a The Paur household has become fully settled Ahressi ng hope that when next he should: 
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EARD | 
“ hile ‘supper was being prepared Mr. and : Theatre Licket Agency, ae: WEST Penns. in their comely littie residence, and before the | Meet the Journal man he would bave 3 


: , rapid advancement in the language, 
; . Paur were presented to several members © Sti A Journal man rang the bell he had opportunity fey yn him a pleasant * ‘Good Pe ppesenctl et 


he ere esta Gepmanr. The twanton | \. SY Vi a wy O Ni Y. | to — the well-ordered condition of the rage 
| grounds. New wie - 
Soe BALRS pie. The bell was answered by a rather stout and The Neu wee uctor 


Re ee che Was. no pleas’ ‘Orders taken for REHEARS 5 short German maid, with a white apron. oa" 
| whe rae ae Seatd ce Aen si iow Apert? T.B B. DILLAWAY, 453 Was falbingion| stent i, Kip: : Lote. a ae said the Journal mau, not dare The People Who Welcomed Him at the First 
ge Bett at tse nc he : : iy nels sh. ng Symphony Rehearsal of the Season. 

lor ued every other bene, soneraily closely Fg. ee oth ad TICKETS. oth mee from the maiden, with a shake 
Gress G. P. 0., Boston Transcript. It Sa My man, whose courage had somewhat ral- | 
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[| WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE. 


ane an seuss were eee at the hotel the eke “Never saw so nany people I know, inall my life, be- ’ 


itd one or two friends, including Mrs. I camssck was followed by the disappear. MA ven?” “Eardiv enw 3 ‘ 
ipa littie boys, sai down Lo tea, Which SYMP PHONY Y TICKETS ance of the maid through the door at the end of | Pes eter siieds me oF. 98 ee ee ee 
‘wmulil a late hour. 3: 
‘ y new leader’s eves spark!ied, and they all. Forsaleandtorent. Miss E. GOERING, 2 Hamilton She’ ‘presently returned, and with some ex- } There you havethe two extremes in the Symphony 
n “ess to be baving drag pst ie ae the , sacha AE ee ST ES eR |S ee sha ier native.topene and & wave Rrane f chatter of Friday afternoon. It wasa crush with a big ©». 
, r’s inquir 3 said that he was Ae ARS SOAR. 5. 46 | 
h nest meeets tid 7 apietie and thatso | sym phon | Tickets batty furnished reception rooin. and there was the utmost friendliness—far and away | 
: : “al bhis party. be expected to remam’ y " | ses had evidentiy been occupied in se- | more than mere politeness warranted—for the new 
the ndike for some iime,  HEARD’S TICKET ~— 43 WEST ST. lect oy Peo es of autumn leaves from thé} .onguctor. His name troubled the greater number 
youn ni by the maid invaded the dining room _ ‘AJ 8 26 rose for eentered the room she held a | ~ way H when or Xe " ‘ 


ithe iittie boys to bed, but the vider | e bunc re her hand. From “Paw” to ‘“‘Power-r-r’”’ (the extra trill from the 


88 Ap until miduicot, talking of times past, for sale, ERT GnS Sears, balcony, Loame to see Herr Paur, put he is away) I | Western girls, from the Conservatory, inthe “rush” 


en oy eer to gallery), there was not a possible change left unrung 


Ainge tuture. numbers 521, 522 and 623; #18 each. A in 
: . Apply at Room *Vos,.” replied Mrs. Paur, ‘ 
70, Equitable Building, At{[A) 04 a5 Snvlish | Onthe pronunciation of the name of the gentleman 


i HP oN NOUR A NRE A ake EE aera Bs Se make seni eat for sore: ae ai 4 
TWO CONCERT 8 8 is so sorry that he had not the | whose fatherland pat ic was being rolled as a | 
NY TICKETS In second row of first balcony on let side tacing stage, time t to learn the lansuage P- at ae WORE oo hocome + cade ete m | 


one na way back, bought b og mt? be ye ne ast Pn ape chia ucate himself troublesome morsel under the tongue. | 
AD A Or $21.60 each, by ad ressing A Nis es vag’ rasa | “Image of Mr. Baermann, don’t you think?” ‘“Doesn’t 


“TICKET OFFICE +c psdeateuianenammns: "1 aber x wa , y (MM jb 
an nner’ ADAMS HOUSE, 2 ) ith Mes nd 1S evidently i a  tavorite pu bieet he look like Prof. Blank, though?” These were a few 


TWO SATURDAY E aks or she athe yg ahah : Ath waanawlin teeak iid Debeedel aanbes. 
SYMPHONY SEATS ai ot rane ne he Journal man some i ‘thls. how quic ly 4 of the sotto voce remarks anent his personal app | 


sym HONY. a Sacre i SU Al 06- ie I y we dee ive Bocbaty. pe | ance, when he—which is what nearly everybody called 
: th IRE Zod MRM sn Ve : u \ 
P _ SYMPHONY CONCERTS. e00 that we are both to be exoused it we do iol | him—came first into view. 


have a few choice seats left at I have rng seats on floor in adadihs “ottan 06 each. aersta get sh. But we soon will,” she. There wasn’t a frill or a furbelow on his inanner. 


Nog a SaBHiNe Tie oxet ‘Agency, Young's Hotel. Address K. 8. G., Boston Transcript. 


For aught there was to see, Herr Paur might have 


smile. 
rt ite step in the hall..and through - :- a i hesder a 
it ere wis a came the gentleman of whoin so oweee gg tor of that same orchestra fo 
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New Leader of the Boston Sym- 
1ony Orchestra at the Thorndike. 


; _ On the register of .the Eborndike, under date | 


: { September 30, appears the name, written in | 
o oad, straggling characters, hard to decipher, 


EMIL PAUL, BOSTON. : 
“It was sect cain, at. a few minutes after 6 
o'clock, by a heavily built man wth a kind, 
f; fatheriy face, long, flowing locks and a be:rrd 
at was atonce light in color and lizht in tex- 
which curled avout his chinlikethatof a 
s god. 
L was the siialite oh of Mr. Paur. who will 
' winter direct the Boston Symphony: Or- . 
ustra. As he wrote thse worl “ Boston’’ he 
ed with a satisfied smile, “1 Want. to 
low that lcome fromacivilized place.” Hs 
i this in the purest Germa:, but Mr, John 
Biteraac. the librarian of the orchestra, who 


tne meon with Mr. Paur from New York and 
ets as his interpreter, guide, philosopuer aud 
lend, translated the remark. 
at jsides Mr. Saverquell cam» Mrs. Paur and 
Ah ytwo little boys of the disiinguished couple. 
aa Rey arrived on the fast “limited” train over 
s Providence Division of the New York, New 
Haven aud Hartford Raijroad, which was in on. 
ime They walked throug 
te Thorndike, where rooms were assigned 
Them, aud where they will remain until Mr, | 
fur finds a house to his liking. 
AW hile supper was being prepared Mr. and | 
"Mrs. Paur were presented io several members 
Pot the orchestta who had made their acquaint- 


ance years beiore in Germany. The reunion 
‘was a happy one. 

ihen, as the evening was so pleasant, the | 
‘Whole party siroil.d out of doors and slowly 
Walked up and dowu the shaied paths of the | 
‘Pablic Garden. Mr. Paur looked with some | 
astonishment a. the loving couples who 
adorued every’ other benen, oneraily closely 
Tentwined witoin ones another’s arms, busy he 
bin. nothing. Lhe spectacilo evideutly ‘surprised 


en eee 


MM nen they were back at the hotel the newly 
rived, wit. one or two friends, includinz Mrs. 
sur aud the littie boys, sat down to tea, which 

Magved mutil a late hour. 

The new leader's eves sparkled, and they all. 
pined io be baving a rizht srood time. 
30 matire orter’s mquiry he -aid that he was 
Sthe Dest of healtu aud spirits and thatso 
Earere allof is party. He expected to remam 
” the Liorndike for some iime. 

By-and-by the maul i: vaded the pain a room 
ni Dore Off Lhe Litt:e boys to bed, but the vider 
jkS SAL NP Until midnizuol, talking of times past, 

“present and 1 juture. 


MAY BE HAD AT 
CONNELLY’S ORES NDAMS HOUSE, 


ee 


SYMPHONY. 


R E Alling orders, we have a few choice seats left at 
- ces at CASHIN Pe Agency, Young’s Hotel. 


nh Church Street to : 
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All advance orders for the re- 
hearsals and concerts should be 
sent to me on or before nine o’clock 
Monday next, the 25th, for re- 
hearsals, and ten o’clock Thurs- 
day morning, the 28th, for the 
concerts. Each order should be as | 
explicit as possible and contain 


| fult address. 


CONNELLY'S 


THEATRE TICKET OFFICE, 


ADAMS HOUSE. 
5ttA] 819 


1893, Symphony, 1894 


Orders now booked for Rehearsal and Concert 


| Tickets for season at 


CASHIN'S TNSURGE im. 


“Symphonies. 


Orders fulfilled by 


OHN R. HEARD 


sReatse Ticket Agency, 43 WEST STREFT. 


SYMPHONY. 


Orders taken for REHEARSALS and CONCERTS, 


| Apply to T. B. DILLAWAY, 453 Washington street, 
sl 


TtlA 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Two seats for Rehearsals, rear row first balcony, op- 
posite are: Twenty-five dollars for the two. Ad- 
dress G. P. O., » Boston oston Transcript.  —=—s_—iIt 1 AT 


SYMPHONY TICKETS 


a seg and to rent. — a FY omar piece ¢ 2a 
c 


Bemvalvaiy Tickets. 


HEARD’S TICKET OFFICE, 43 WEST ST. 
tc[A) 8 26 


SYMPHONY TICKETS. 
wath jews Fh — ay) rr Lats concerts, first balcony, 
an 8 each. A ly 
70, Equitable Building. . +4 titra} . Pe . 
SRG <M 2 ARE RSE ET Ne AIS IE I eT eee 


TWO CONCERT SEATS 
In second row of first balcony on left side facing stage, 
one-half way back, pouans b 8 may be secured 
for A 21.60 each, by addressing W. N., Boston Tran- 
script. ‘4itA} o4 


TWO SATURDAY EVENING 
SYMPHONY SEATS i ‘ 
» me A, Boston Transcript. sso Petra}. ornare 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


I have two seats on floor in row V for 
Address K. 8. G., Boston Transcript. atray = 
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Interview with New Leader, 


of Symphony Orchestra. 


Expresses Great Satisfaction with 
the Same. 


Herr and Mrs, Paur Pleasantly 
Situated in Their New Home. 


The autumn wind was blowing and the rest- 
less gusts were carrying the dead leaves about 
yesterday afternoon when the Journal repre- 
sentative alighted from the car and turned into 
Burroughs Street, Jamaica Plain, on his way to 
interview Herr Emi! Paur, the now fully estab- 
lished téader of the Symphony Orchestra. 

As that light haired and bearded musical 
genius does not understand the simplest word 
of English, and as the Journal man was equally 
ignorant of German, it was not without appre- 
hension that he undertook his mission. 

The Paur household has become fully settled 
in their comely littie residence, and before the 
Journal man rang the bell he had opportunity 
to observe the well-ordered condition of the 


grounds. 

The bell was answered by a rather stout and 
short German maid, with a white apron. 

**Herr Paur,”’ said the Journal mau, not dar- 
ing tostartie her with any further inauuiry in 
English. 

‘*‘Nein” came from the maiden, with a shake 
of her head. 

“Mrs. Paur, is she at home?” said the news- 
aper man, whose courage had somewhat ral- 
ie 
This remark was followed by the disappear- 

ance of the maid throuzh the door at the end of 
the hall. 

She presently returned, and with some ex- 
pression in her native tongue anda wave of her 
hand the Journal manu was ushered into a 
neatly furnished reception room. 

Mrs. Paur had evidentiy been occupied in se- 
lecting branches of autumn leaves from the 
trees, for as she entered the room she held a 
large buuch in her hand. 

**l came to see Herr Paur,,but he is away, I 
understand. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Paur, “he has gone to 
make arrangements for securing aa English 
teacher. He is so sorry that he had not the 
time to learn the lanzuage that he is now 
making hasty preparation to educate himself 
in that direction.” 

Her husband is evidently a favorite subject 
with Mrs. Paur, for she talked pleasantly, wiv- 
ing the Journal man some idea of how quickly 
they had decided to come to this country. 

“It was in July we aecided to come; so you 
see that we are both to be excused if we do not 
understand English But we soon will,” sue 
exclaimed, with a smile. 

There was a tirm stepin the h1ill,.and throuch 
the door then came the gentleman of Whoin so 


{ +E eae t. he sain Jy of gee Y % yrs grew 1e “i dD y 
‘far the “Cleve out Naot er that the Symphony 
Orchestra has had for many a year. My 
Herr Paur. by his cordial greeting, if Bh, ie 
words, surely by action, expressed the pleasure 
it aifords him to meet the Journal's TOpEORaie) ; 
tative. i, 
fia conversation would ihardiy hav 
progressed to any great extent if Mrs, Paur ha 


not suggested that she act as interoreter. 


* Herr Paur, Icame to see you upon the ae 
ject of your orchestra. How do you like it as a 


. whoie?”’ 


| 


*'fosay Lam well pleased would hardly ex- | 
press my delight with the men. They are musi-- 
cians, every ,one, and it is a pleasure to lead 
such a body of men.’ | 
mg you Satisfied with the first concert, Herr 

aur 

"Very much indeed. ‘The programme was 
an excuilent one to try them with, and they 
were equai to the occasion.’ 

* How does the Symphony Orchestra compare 
in your opinion with the foreign bands that | 
you have been connected with?”’ 

** How does it compare? On, I understand,’ 
saia ‘irs, Paur, and alter a short interview she 
replied: **‘ He thinks that he has as fine a body 
of musicians to work with as could be ftound.” 

**Do you not think that that is due to the fact 
that most of the menare foreigners?” asked the 
Journal man. 

“Perhaps, but then, that is hard to say.” 

**Your audience on Saturday were very com- 
plimentary, Herr Paur. How do you think you | 
are going to like the musical public of Boston?’? 

‘*Evervbody has been very kind to us sinee 


our arrival, and I bave uno doubt I shall like — 


much, 


you all. The reception was certainly a most. 

warm and hearty one.’ | 
Both Herr and Mrs. Paur like the citv very | 

‘They have had more or less difficulty ~ 


- with the breakage in their furniture in comi 


over, and a carrenter has been at work tor 1 
days in the work of repairing. 

Expressing nope that when next he showhd? 
meet the Journal man he would bave made — 


rapid advancement in the language, Herr Paur | 


bade him a Dieasant “Good afternoon,’’ 


i re 


The New Conductor. 


The People Who Welcomed Him at the First 


Symphony Rehearsal of the Season. 


[| WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 


“Never saw so many people I know, inallimy life, be- 
Wonder 


fore, did you?” “Hardly saw a soul I knew. 
where everybody is?” 

There 
chatter of Friday afternoon. 
and there was the utmost friendliness—far and 
His name troubled the greater 
From “Paw” to ‘“*Power-r-r”’ 
Western girls, 


P| 
a 


GAZETTE. 


you have the two extremes in the Symphony 
It wasa crush with a big ©» 
away 
more than mere politeness warranted—for the new | 
‘conductor. number, 
(the extra trill from the 
from the Conservatory, inthe “rush” 
gallery), there was nota possible change left unrung 
onthe pronunciation of the name of the gentleman | 


whose fatherland patronomic was being rolled as a! 


troublesome morsel under the tongue. 
“Image of Mr. Baermann, don’t you think 7” 
he look like Prof. Blank, though?” These were 


of the sotto yore remarks anent his personal appear 
ance, When he—which is what nearly everybody called! 


him—came first into view. 
There wasn’t a frill or a furbelow on his inanner. 
For aught there was to see, Herr Paur 
been the conductor of that same orchestra for 
twelvemonth. 


night have 


“Poesn’t | 
j 
aitew | 





‘rhere isn’t the scrap of a bald place. “Wonder if. 
there will be, before he leaves?” said one irreverent 
hoyden. 

But there doesn’t appear to be any immediate pros- 
pect of baldness. Indeed, Her Paur’s locks, though 
shorn somewhat since his older pictures were ‘‘taken,”’ 
are still long enough to require to be held back, to pre- 
vent thein falling into his eyes when he bows. | 

He had to bow a yreat many times on Friday, and 
every time he made one of his odd jack-knife ac- 
knowledgements of the disposition of the audience to 
make him feel at home, and that they were having a 
good time, he carried one hand to hol d his head to his 


hair where the slightly grizzled and fluffy mane had. 


been brushed & la Pompadour. 

There would have been a critical chillin the air had 
the audience lived up to the Bostonese reputation, for 
not only was the matinee house supposed to be weigh- 
ing to see if they could find wanting in the merit of the 
new conductor, but there was such a sprinkling of the 
‘professionally critical fraternity in evidence, as to 
make it seem much more like the Saturday concert or 


clans. 

Allthe Boston critics were on hand, orto be exact 
though less idomatic, on ear; indeed, one paper had 
both members of its critical staff and its society re- 
porter, by turns oceupying seats ina prominent posi 
tion. 

Then the musicians all turned out to hear. 

Also New York took us under consideration. There’s 
proof that it was a function. 


Was not Mr. Theodore Thomas in one of the seats of | 


the elect, and not scornful? 

_ He was. And so was Mr. Krehbiel, of the 7'ribune, 
and Mr. Henderson (likewise musical critic from the 
Metropolis) of the J imes staff, and—and 80 on. 

Beside these and some other people who know what 
is what in music, there is no disputing—probably no- 
body wishes to do so—that the majority couldn’t have 
told without their programmes whether it were the 
Fifth or the First in the matter of “dear old Beet’s 
symphony”’’—quotation from a jolly young thing in blue 
crépon, with a white lace bib, and pale gold hair. 

Certain it is, that the talk before and after and be- 
tween the concert was of everything nameable under | 
the blue canopy of heaven save and except music ; 
that is to say, this was among the great majority. 

The majority? The rehearsalites proper. Not the 
enthusiastic and short-pursed folk in the twenty-five 
cent places, who stand on one foot for an interminable 
hour and longer for the chance to tumble upstairs into 
the unreserved seats. No, not them, but the classes. 

The rehearsal girl, in current fiction, is pictured as. 
chic to a point that even a Parisian fashion plate would | 
rustle over. But she mostly isn’t. 

Here and there on Friday was a good-looking girl, 
and here and there was one well dressed,—stylishly 
so,—well set up and fetching; and once in a great 
while a person not myopic could discover a combina- 
tion of good looks and good clothes. 

But seldom. Hats are the worst feature in a Boston 
gathering. 

Gowns grow better, but hats are still pretty bad. 

Wherefore? There are immensely attractive hats 
for sale, even in Boston; but they must stay in the 
bandboxes ever after, mostof them. Few, seemingly, 
ever come to light again. 

But it’s ten times more of a misfortune than a fault 
- that one’s clothes jurer at one. And it’s nothing to 


one’s discredit to like to sit under theregning influence 
of good music, though she may not kno suite for 
strings from a metronome (always provided that she 
doesn’t pretend she does). 

And it really seemed nice that the town that turned 
itself inside out, as to classes, in the spring, and has 
kept up ever since a St. Vitus-jerking series of vaca- 
tions among the wasses, ‘should have turned back 

| again. There was hand-shaking enough to set up good 
feeling for the rest of the winter, and the echoes of 

| “When did you get back?” and “Have you had a, etc., 

ete.?” fairly made the head board above the funny 
little petticoated lamps over the players, reverberate: 
these giggling and gurgling salutations. 

It was warm—very warm, and Music Hall was as 
dingy and ill-lightedas ever; and—— But there, some’ 
day there will be a new hall, and then, when the soc ial 
sheep are set off in boxes from the goats in the pit, the 
goats will wish the old days back again. Now there is 
no way of distinguishing between the elegant person 
who paid a small fortune for her seat, and the inter- 


loper who, being ‘‘in” witha speculator, got hers for | 
areguiar ‘“‘first-night’ gathering of the authorative 


the price of a fig over and above the regular asking 


terms, unless, ala Dr. Holmes, you ask them to pro- 
» nounce “view.” 


Oh, yes, speculators have friends whom they don’t 
even think of robbing. | 
Speculators seemed to be having a pretty fair sort | 
of time on Friday; fair for them, that is. Those who | 
had season tickets unsold had no dificulty in getting | 
two or three dollars apiece for the use of them for the 

hour and a half of the concert. 
“Everybody” may be said to have been present. 


Still everybody wasn’t there; not even every body who 


is usually at the rehearsal; sever al of our most talked 
about society folk being out in Cook County, Ill., while’ 
others are still going hither and thither. ; 
Several people drove in and up from their out-of 
town places, where they are lingering through thes¢ 
delicious autumnal days, but more came in street cars 
and did the usual ‘‘act” afterward, of overflowing the: 
adjacent picture gallery, or going further for a glass 
of something less dry than the book of the concert, or 
even into the few remaining high- toned down town 
shops for a bit of a bargain. sf 
Nobody’s joy quite equalled that of the bevy of more 


or less shabby students who climbed slowly dowrr 


from the gods, and were only prev ented from having 
hysterics of admiration, by the care, needed when they 
got out to the street corner, to prevent them bein; 

alternately mobbed by a bobby or mangled by an elec 
tric Juggernaut. 

As for who were really on the spot when the applausi 
broke out loudly enough to make Mr, Beethoven’) 
dusty statue rattle, one wouldn’t be far out of the wa} 
who should name the entire list of knowables fro 
Mrs. “Montie” Sears to Mrs. Nobody in particula 
others were Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Lincoln, “4 
G. W. Chadwick, Mrs. R. G. Burrill, Miss Lawrence 
ihe Misses Bradlee, Mrs. Homans, Miss Paine, Mrs. C. 
L. Sturgis, Miss Sturgis, Miss Lyman, Mr. F. L. Cool- | 
idge, Miss Ames, Mrs. D. A. Dwight, Miss Rice, Miss | 
Codman, Mrs. P. H. Sears, Miss Lang, Mrs. W. F.! 
Weld, Miss Hood, Lieut. C. P, Crosby, Miss Crosby, | 
Miss Johnson, Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, the Misses 
Winsor, Mrs. R. Winthrop, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
dike, Miss Florence Amory, Mrs. E. W. Pratt, Miss 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. ae Prof. J. K. Paine, 
Mr. Carl Faelten, Mr. G. C. Chadwick, Mr, Henry 
Parkman. 


‘tion of very hig: premiums W 
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| Leek ends of ‘the sli by ‘went down by de- 
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te Speetuinn ee ton $7.50. vate anes 


Low—No Bids for Some Tickets, 


This morning the $7. 50 seats tor the snail’ 
Symphony Orchestra’s rehearsals were sold by» 
‘auction at Musie Hall, and the prices bid were | 


oe pretty low, some seata however selling 


lower. 
Atthe coated the auction Naaan. were 


between 200 and. 800° bidders, and more | 


came. jater.. More nien were present than 


at the auction of the. rehexrsal seats. 


Auctioneer Jackson tried to start the 


one at $10 lage guopae seat in’ a clin: lon close 


vlc 6 side, he xo got as ris sents;. ute 
heb idder, who nad no SOM Ret OES, oe 
two’ seats. ‘The next, two brought $6.6 

premium apiece; . then they went from $2 
to $4-for the rest. of wee séats in slip A, ex- 
cept the extreme opposite end, which did 
not,get even a 26-cen t bid.. 
In the next slip the seats began at $1 
premium, ane went up to $14 for.one of the 
middie end seats. ‘These are very poor 
seats, so near the stage that the sound of 
‘the orchestra’ goes over one’s jead : and 
‘there was more or less quent) in expecta- 
en the good 
seats were put up 

‘The middle: ‘and stats ot slip © brought 
$13 ant $18 respectively; then they went 
_ to $21, $23. $27. $40. and $41 for middle 

id seats in the successive slips. ‘his was 
the. high water ‘mark. By one of those 
eeencee. characteristic of’ auctions, the 
anid 6 


‘fter this there was a drop to $32 ‘and 


$36, when again the opposite middle end 


seat went for an absurd drop to $28. Bilps 
K, L, Mand N brousht~ $36, $25, $23 sn 
$25 : ‘for their middle ena poate: “ai “agg Ove 
the highest premium was onl nt 
that was beciuse the best seats In ata slip 
were among. the 53 reserved, on the floor 
before the sale. 


‘Lhe. Nw aap prices. paid for seats:in the 


next,s! lips. were 27, $20, $23, $23, $2 5, and 
@ balcony posts. he cor- 


even to 50 cents for 
ft corridor end of slip A A. “The seat 
next to it inside bringing no 


eae 
‘The last three rows of, she § 12 seats’ back . 
‘o the Cross vi 


@ way,b anda es age 
fa cept on: of two end ihe a tew in 
6 centre which brought 50 cents, . ‘These 
re by’ no mens ‘poor seats especially the 
am of oe three’ rows, and d if t they are »eld 


Jurho hox-ofttoesale,for, eh re concerts, » 


the pub ane will gain: a re deal on the 
tofthe. Ey hy Sane t DRS. not been de- 
mart pied 5 gy serie ee he wep 
tickets, of .whic pod Ss ar 
‘ et ¢ will, oapete be wt ina 
a 


gen seat. aiseotly ‘opposite: to the | 
| i seat went for $20 


high a premium as $23. The location of se 
seats was on the floor under the gallery, | 
and in the back rows of the first 
baicony, some of the seats being as” 
good as any in the hall. The bidding began | 
with the seats under the gallery, the first one 
sold bringing $3.60 premium. Other seats. in 
this same row sold as high as $10, end seats of © 
course getting the highest prices. In the row | 
back of this the bidding was somewhat lower, - 
aud when it came to the next two rows it was 4 
hard to get bids of even 25 cents, except on end © : 
seats, and many seats went a-begging. The 
next seats sold wero those in the balcony, he- 
‘ginning at the extreme right side in the second 
row. From 50 cents to $10 was paid for these — 
seats, and places in the third row near the cen- 3 
tre of the house brought any where from 
$13 to $23:. On the left hand side of the bal- 
cony the same seats, comparatively speaking, 
brought a somewhat lower price. In the centre 
ofthe balcony, six rows back, the seats sold 
for from $1 to $5 and in the rows behind these 
soid in some cases as low as fifty cents. : 
It will therefore be seen that a good many 
seats are still leftin the hands of the mianage-_ 
ment, butitis not yet announced how these > 
will be disposed of or at what time. Fow seats” 
were bought this morning by the agents, with — 
the exception of some in the balcony, Here 
all the agents hought, ronnie Herrick, 
Heard and Connolly. | 
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Tum PREMIUMS obtained at the ation 


the symphony seats this year though a little ‘¢ 


off compared with the extraordimary, the “phe-_ 
nomenal” (as they say in the show-business), 
prices of last season, do not mean that “the best 
people” are not ‘to be on hand in greater foree 
than ever this winter. It is not the first ch 

of Bostonese who pay the fancy prices 7 


of people to whom wealth is such a now thin 
that they meed to make a display of outlay. If 
at tomorrow morning’s sale of the $12 season 
tickets for siapter dear evening concerts the prices” 
the a 


everything. They leave that folly 1 to the. oe 


each we are: going to ' see even finer and 
7 audiences at Music 


s an La hile 
iol 3 


8 ) 
BO | | prices come again ee fe the range that for = 


year or two-has been almost prohibitory for the | 


generality of the great musical public; ; and 


certainly the main pu 


adap pay dyes 
ert oo fo tne 


ee by he 
» of =f founde “ot, 





‘here isn’t the scrap of a bald place. Wonder if 
there will be, before he leaves?” said one irreverent | 
hoyden. 

But there doesn’t appear to be any immediate pros- 
pect of baldness. Indeed, Her Paur’s locks, though 
shorn somewhat since his older pictures were ‘“‘taken,”’ 
are still long enough to require to be held back, to pre- 
vent thein falling into his eyes when he bows. 

He had to bow a yreat many times on Friday, and 
every time he made one of his odd jack-knife ac- 
knowledgements of the disposition of the audience to 
make him feel at home, and that they were having a 
good time, he carried one hand to hold his head to his 
hair where the slightly grizzled and fluffy mane had 
been brushed a la Pompadour. 

There would have been a critical chill in the air had 
the audience lived up to the Bostonese reputation, for 
not only was the matinee house supposed to be weigh- 
ing to see if they could find wanting inthe merit of the 
new conductor, but there was such a sprinkling of the 
professionally critical fraternity in evidence, as to 
make it seem much more like the Saturday concert or 
aregular “first-night’” gathering of the wuthorative 
clans. 

All the Boston critics were on hand, orto be exact, 
though less idomatic, on ear; indeed, one paper had 
both members of its critical staff and its society re- 
porter, by turns occupying seats ina prominent posi 
tion. 

Then the musicians all turned out to hear. 

Also New York took us under consideration. There’s | 
proof that it was a function. 

Was not Mr. Theodore Thomas in one of the seats of | 
the elect, and not scornful? 

He was. And so was Mr. Krehbiel, of the 7ribune, 
and Mr. Henderson (likewise musical critic from the 
Metropolis) of the 7imes staff, and—and so on. 

Beside these and some other people who know what 
is What in music, there is no disputing—probably no- 
body wishes to do so—that the majority couldn’t have 
told without their programmes whether it were the 
Fifth or the First in the matter of ‘dear old Beet’s 
symphony’’—quotation from a jolly young thing in blue 
crépon, with a while lace bib, and pale gold hair. 

Certain itis, thatthe talk before and after and be- | 
tween the concert was of everything nameable under | 
the blue canopy of heaven save and except music; 
that is to aay, this was among the great majority. 

The majority? The rehearsalites proper. Not the 
enthusiastic and short-pursed folk in the twenty-five 
cent places, Who stand on one foot for an interminable 
hour and longer for the chance to tumble upstairs into 
the unreserved seats. No, not them, but the classes. 

The rehearsal girl, in current fiction, is pictured ag | 
chic to a point that even a Parisian fashion plate would 
rustle over. But she mostly isn’t. 

Ilere and there on Friday was a good-looking cir) 
and here and there was one well dressed,—stylishly 
so,—well set up and fetching; and once in a great 
while a person not myopic could discover a combina- 
tion of good looks and good clothes. 

But seldom. Hats are the worst feature in a Boston 
gathering. 

Gowns grow better, but hats are still pretty bad. 

Wherefore? There are immensely attractive hats 
for sale, even in Boston; but they must stay in the 
bandboxes ever after, mostof them. Few, seemingly, 
ever come to light again. 

But it’s ten times more of a misfortune than a fault 
that one’s clothes jurer at one. And it’s nothing to 


/ again. 
‘feeling for the rest of the winter, and the echoes of 
| “When did you get back?” and “Have you had a, ete., 


one’s discredit to like to sit under the regning influence 
of good music, though she may not know @ suite for 
strings from a metronome (always provided that she 
doesn’t pretend she does). 

And it really seemed nice that the town that turned 
itself inside out, as to classes, inthe spring, and has 
kept up ever since a St. Vitus-jerking series of vaca- 
tions among the masses, should have turned back 
There was hand-shaking enough to set up good 


ete.?” fairly made the head board above the funny 
little petticoated lamps over the players, reverberate: 
these giggling and gurgling salutations. 

It was warm—very warm, and Music Hall was asf 
dingy and ill-lightedas ever; and—— But there, some 
day there will be a new hall, and then, when the social 
sheep are set off in boxes from the goats in the pit, the 
goats will wish the old days back again. Now there is 
no way of distinguishing between the elegant person 
who paid a small fortune for her seat, and the inter- 
loper who, being “in” witha speculator, got hers for | 
the price of a fig over and above the regular asking 
terms, unless, ala Dr. Holmes, you ask them to pro- 
nounce ‘fyiew.” 

Oh, yes, speculators have friends whom they don’t 
even think of robbing. 

Speculators seemed to be having a pretty fair sort | 
of time on Friday; fair for them, thatis. Those who | 
had season tickets unsold had no difliculty in getting : 


two or three dollars apiece for the use of them for the 


} . > 
hour and a half of the concert. 


“Everybody” may be said to have been present. 
Still everybody wasn’t there, not even everybody who 
is usually at the rehearsal; several of our most talked 


‘about society folk being out in Cook County, Ihl., while: 


i 
4 


others are still going hither and thither. 

Several people drove in and up from their out-of 
town places, where they are lingering through these 
delicious autumnal days, but more came in street cars 
and did the usual “act” afterward, of overflowing the: 
adjacent picture gallery, or going further for a glass 
of something less dry than the book of the concert, or 


‘even into the few remaining high-toned down town 


shops fora bitof a bargain. é 
Nobody’s joy quite equalled that of the bevy of more 
or less shabby students who climbed slowly dowr 
from the gods, and were only prevented from having 
hysterics of admiration, by the care, needed when they 
got out to the street corner, to prevent them bein; 


alternately mobbed by a bobby or mangled by an elec 
‘tric Juggernaut. 


Aw for who were really on the spot when the applaus 
broke out loudly enough to make Mr. Beethoven’; 
dusty statue rattle, one wouldn’t be far out of the wa} 


who should name the entire list of knowables fro 


Mrs. “Montie” Sears to Mrs. Nobody in - waaheigagoes | 
others were Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Lincoln, Mig 
G. W. Chadwick, Mrs. R.G. Burrill, Miss Lawrences 
ihe Misses Bradlee, Mrs. Homans, Miss Paine, Mrs. C. 
L. Sturgis, Miss Sturgis, Miss Lyman, Mr. F. L. Cool- | 
idge, Miss Ames, Mrs. D. A. Dwight, Miss Rice, Miss | 
Codman, Mrs. P. H. Sears, Miss Lang, Mrs. W. F.! 
Weld, Miss Hood, Lieut. C. P. Crosby, Miss Crosby, , 
Miss Johnson, Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, the Misses | 
Winsor, Mrs. R. Winthrop, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
dike, Miss Florence Amory, Mrs. E. W. Pratt, Miss 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hooper, Prof. J. K. Paine, 
Mr. Carl Faelten, Mr. G. C. Chadwick, Mr, Henry 
Parkman, 


 seotowent for an absurd drop to $28. 


grees to $38, $5, $3, and ey 
' the left corridor end of slip 


fums at. 


At the opening of the auction there were 


between 200 and 300 bidders, and more | 
More mien were present than | 


came later. 
at the auction of the rehearsal seats. 


_ Auctioneer Jackson tried to start the | 
sale at $10.for the.end seat in slip.A, close | 


up ‘to the:. @ steps, on the Hamilton 
‘place side 

the bidder, who nad no competitors, took 
two seats. "The next two brought $6.50 
premium apiece; then they went from $2 
to $4 for the rest of the séats in slip A, ex- 
cept the extreme opposite end, which did 
not,get even a 26-cent bid. 

In the next slip the seats began at $1 
premium, and went up to $14 forone of the 
middle end seats. These are very poor 
seats, so near the stage that the sound of 
‘the orchestra’ goes over one’s head: and 
there was more or less quaking In expecta- 
tion of very hig: premiums when the good 
seats were put up. 

The middle end s*ats of slip C brought 
$13 ant $18 respectively; then they went 
up to $21. $23, $27. $40 and $41 for middle 
end seats in the successive slips. ‘This was 
the high water mark. By one of those 
crotchiets characteristic of auctions, the 
middie end’ seat ‘directly opposite: to the 
$41 seat went for $20. 


After this there was a drop to $32 and | 


$36, when again the opposite mands end 

ips 
K. L, Mand N brou cht: $36, $25, $23 ani 
$45 for their middle enu seats. Iu ay * 
the highest premium was only $19. Dnt 
that was because the best seats in this slip 
were among the 53 reserved. on the floor 
before the sale. _ . ie 

The highest prices. paid for seats in the 
next.slips were $27, $20, $23, $23, $25, and 
so on back to the balcony posts. The cor- 
ridor ends of the slips went down by de- 
even to 50 cents for 
( ‘ A A. The seat 
next to it inside bringing no bid. ~ | 

‘The last three rows ofthe $12 seats back 


‘o the cross passage way, brought nothing | 


except on: or two end seats and a few in 
the centre which brought 50 cents, | 
are by no mens ‘poor seats, especially the 
first of the three rows, and if they are eld 


for rezul.irbox-ottice sale, for single concerts, | 


the public will gain a gool deai from the 
result of the auction: It has not been de- 
cided what will be done with the unsold 
tickets, of which there ara some 2.0 or 


| aRORS x it will. probably be announced ina 
da ay: 
Phe auction. of 


or two. : 7 
the -floor seats lasted 
hours.. After a short 1terovis- 
sion..the first balcony seats were» put up. 
On the Hamilton place side the front row 
went from $4 to $40. The highest were 
$40, $33, $29, $26, $27, $26 and $25. Lhe 
second row.on this side brougnt from §2.50 
to $18. On the Winter street side the lront 
row brought from $1 to $30, and the secorid 
row $4to $14.50. the rear balcony, front 
row, soid trom’'$7:50 to $13, the second an 


nearly. four. 


third rows, 25 cents to $25. with no vids 


‘for several.of the seats. “Tne fourth 


| last rows went beggin al most aitog: ther. 


The ome will take place this morn- 
ing. at 10.0’olock, when. the $7.50 seats will 
‘be put'tp. . tb Ri gaa eS 


. : 
———— 


at the auc- | 


: but all he got was 50 cents; and » 


Premiums for the. $7.50 Seats Ranged 
Low—No Bids for Some Tickets. 


This morning the $7.50 seats for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s rehearsals were sold by | 
auction at Musie Hal), and the prices bid were 
pretty low, somo seata however selling at as 
high a premium as $23. The location of these 
seats was on the floor under the gallery, 


and in 
balcony, 


good as any in the hall. 


the 
some 


back 


of 
seats 


rows 
of the 


with the seats under the gallery, tle first one 
sold bringing $3.50 premium. Other seats in 
this same row sold as high as $10, end seats of 


course getting the highest prices. 


In the row 


the first. 
being. as 
The bidding began | 


back of this the bidding was somewhat lower, © 
aud when it came to the next two rows it was 
hard to get bids of even 25 cents, except on end 
seats, and many seats went a-beggxing. | 
next seats sold wero those in the balcony, be- 
ginning at the extreme right side in the second 


row. 


The 


From 50 cents to $10 was paid for these 


seats, and places in the third row near the cen- 


tre of 


the house brought any where from 


$13 to $23. On the left hand side of the bal- 
cony the same seats, comparatively speaking, 
brought a somewhat lower price. In the centre 
of the balcony, six rows back, the seats sold 
for from $1 to $5 and in the rows behind these 
soid in some cases as low as fifty cents. 

It will therefore be seen that a good many 
seats are still leftin the hands of the manage- 
ment, butitis not yet announced how these 


will be disposed of or at what time. 


Fow seats 


were bought this morning by the agents, with 
the excepticn of some in the balcony, 


all the agents bought, 


Heard and Connolly. 


THR PREMIUMS obtained at the 


auction of 


the symphony seats this year though a little 
off.compared with the extraordinary, the “phe- 
nomenal” (as they say in the show-business), 
prices of last season, do not mean that “the best 
people” are not to be on hand in greater foree 


Here | 
especially Herrick, 


| 


} than ever this winter. It is not the first chop | 
| of Bostonese who pay the fancy prices for | 
These everything. They leave that folly to the sort 

of people to whom wealth is such a new thing 
_ that they meed to make a display of outlay. If 


at tomorrow morning’s sale of the $12 season 


tickets for Saturday evening concerts the prices © 


' still remain.as’ reasonable as thus far in the 


sales, we are: going to see even finer and 
more characteristic Bostom audiences at Music 
Hall Saturday nights the coming winter than 
whén prices were higher, No doubt, too, the 
exchequer of the concerts will be the gainer; 
that is, in the long run and in good will, when 
prices come again below the range that for a 


year or §wo-has been almost prohibitory for the 


/ 


generality of the great musical public; and | 
certainly the main purpose of the founder of 
the institution will be the better realized the | 
wider the good of the symphony concerts can 
masle 


’ 


ing charity. 


be spread abroad among all classes of real 
lovers without anything looking like patroniz- 


r of 


mm 
can. ; 


, 





EXTREMELY Low PRICES. 


| Twelve-Dollar Symphony Concert Tick- 
ets Sell at Prices Much Below Those 
of Previous Years. | 


Although there was a large number of people 
at the auction sale of the twelve-dollar sym- 
phony concert seats this morning, the bidding 
was exceedingly slow. The prices paid were 
much lower than in previous years, the highest 
premium bid being $41 for three end seats in 
H. The end seats in the right aisle of G, 
which Mrs. John L. Gardner paid $46 for 
as rehearsal seats, sold this morning for 
$29, and this bid illustrates the comparative 
difference hetween the rehearsal and concert 
prices. On the opposite side of the aisle from 

the seats that brought $29 premium, the price 
paid was $40; but only eight or ten seats sold 
at as hich a premium as that. End seats at the 
extreme right and left sold for from $3 to $11 
premium, but the prices bid on these seats was 
very erratic, the left end seat in J selling for 
$6.60, and the right ond in K for $14. 

The best seats in the centre of the house were 
bought for $20 and in several cases these were 
end reats. The speculators bought in just 
about the same proportion as at the rehearsal 
seat auction. Nodoubt the musical public of 


Boston is a littleancertain in its opinions con- | 


[CROWDS TN ATTENDANCE. > 
GA AHF 


S vee 
Music Hall Packed at the First’ Sym- 
phony Rehearsal. 


Young maidens and old maidens, ladies at- 
tired in rustling silks, music teachers by the 
score and crowds of laughine school girls, 
These, with a sprinkling of men, assembled at 
the Music Hall entrance today, shortly after 
twoo’clock. Hamilton Place was filled with 

' carriages, for it was the first symphony re- 


hearsal. Many acquaintances met for the first 


time since the winter season closed, and there 
was much hand-shaking, comments upon 
trips abroad and at home. Of course 
there was the usual crowd of late arrivals, 
They rushed breathlessly into the outer corri- 
dor and than stood as close to the walls as pos- 


| sible to hear thestorm of applause that told | 


the appearance of Emil Paur. When these had 
been admitted, another lot arrived, hoping to 


be “just in time,” and catching the faint strains . 
of the orchestra, stood in groups with bent; 


heads, listening reverently. 


Symphony Orchestra Season. 


j 

The Boston Symphony orchestra will | 
enter upon its 13th season under conditions 
which promise to make it exceedingly in- 
teresting. The change in conductor 1s al- 
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“he Tells the Journal 


A bout Her Pians. 
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paar New Boston Home, Her Chile 


dren and Horseif, 


Svrechen sie Deutsch? 

If not, then the Journal will give toits readc- 
ers, in English, the tirst interview obtained in 
America with the wife ofthe Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s new conductor. 

A very quiet litthe woman is Mr. Paur, end 
as genial and pleasant as sheis quiet. She 
rave a most cordial welcome to the Journal’s 
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The Wife of the Leader of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 
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|ready known to all who follow current 
cerning the new conductorand the nature of | musical events, and the appearance of Mr 


the concerts he will give, and for that reason is | Emil Paur at the head of the orchestra 


representative, who called yesterday morning 
at the pleasant apartment temporarily occupied 


holding off, for the time being, from buying the | 


Symphony concert seats 

The $7.50 seats for the Symphony concerts 
will be sold by aaction in Mugic Hall tomorrow 
at 10 A. M. 


SYMPHONY TIGKETS 


MAY Bk HAD AT 
mM TICKE’ iF 
CONNELLY 5 hina "ADAMS HOUSE, 
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Symphony Tickets. 


HEARD’S TICKET OFFICE, 43 WEST ST, 
tcf A] 826 
AYMPHONY TICKETY. 

For sale, 3% seats for saturday concerts, first balcony, 
numbers 621, 522 and 523; Sls each, Apply at Room 
70, Equitable Building. 4tt( Aj 04 

TWO CONCERT SEATS 
In second row of first balcony on left side facing stage 
one-half way back, bought by mitstake, may be secured 
- for $21.50 each, by addressing A. W. N., Boston Tran- 
seript. Atl[A} o4 


TWO SATURDAY EVENIAG 
Lata SEATS in L. Address 
. R. A., Boston Transcript, etc 086 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

T have two seats on floor in row V for §23 each, 
Address K. S. G., Boston Transcript. 2trA) o@ 
CBWMPHONY BRISHMLARSALS 

After filling or iers, have a few arats left. 63 Har- 
risonavenue, Room A,9tol0 A.M. ItfA}y 086 
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will be awaited with the liveliest interest. | 


Allaccounts agree that he is the pos- 
sessor of great qualities as a conductor. 
His undoubted ability and his achieve- 
ments in the positions which he has held 
abroad give assurance of satisfactory 
results when he shall have | as-| 
sumed the duties of his 
position. The orchestra long ago) 
assumed the leading place among musical | 
organizations of the country, an the man- 
agement will leave nothing undone to 
maintain its position and to make the con- 
certs of the coming season artistically the 
equal of any in the world. 

The magnificent body of instrumentalists, 
so carefully selected during the last 12 
| years, will remain practically unchanged. 
A notable addition to the ranks of the first 
violins is Mr Oudricek, former'y concert- 
meister of the Prague orchestra. Mr Kneisel 
will again lead the violins, supported by 
Mr Loeffler, Mr Adamowski and other able 
violinists. 

Messrs Svecenski, Schroder, Goldstein, 
Mole, Sautet, Goldschmidt, Gutter, Hacke- 
barth, Abloescher, Golde and Ludwig will 
as before head their respective depart- 
ments. Mr Schnecker has been reengaged 
as harpist. 

The season will consist as usual of 24 
panic rehearsals on Friday afternoons, and 

4 concerts on Saturday evenings. ) 
dates of the first performances will be Oct 
13 and 14. 
| The soloists already engaged include sev- 
eral artists of great reputation who have 
never been heard here.. ‘The list is said to 
be the strongest. ever presented in these 
‘concerts, and willadd greatly to the at- 
tractions of the season, 

The season tickets will be sold at auction 
at Music hall, Sept 25,26, 28 and 29. The 
rehearsal seats will be sold on Monday and 
Tuesday, Sept 25 and 26, and the concert 
bickess on Thursday and Friday, Sept 28 
an : , 


had left her 


bv the Paurs in the Tuorndike. 

“Do you speak German?’ she asked in LEng- 

lish, much to the relief of her caller. 

"A littie,’’ was the revily: “ but perhaps there 
is no need of my speaking German, since I sce 
you speak English.” 

*Not very mucl). 
lish in school, and that wasa long time ago,” 
she said, and her arch smile was accompanied 
by a graceful shrug¢ of the shoulders—that trick 
Which all must leat» if they would appear 
foreign. 

“So few peovle speak German in Boston,” 
she continued. “lt is quite different from 
New York. Almost everyone speaks Gerinan 
there.”’ Even in the stores of Gotham nearly 
everybody speaks German, but it is feared that 
in the stores of cultured Boston they are not so 
accomplished. 

Mrs. Paur was surprised to learn that in Bos- 
ton schools thers was a choice between Ger- 
man and French, and ‘that ontyin the high 
schloois. 


"Why, in allt the best schools for voune |a- | 


dies at home they are obliged to study both Eng- 
lish anl French, as well as their own language. | 
But it has been solong since I went to sehoo!l,” | 


she said, with a merry twinkle in her hand- | 
some brown eyes, “‘that I have forgotten J 


neariy all of my English words,” One 
would hardiy think however, that she 
school «days far behind, 
for the rezular. clearly defined features of her 
pleasant face, which is crownel by natural 
waves of soft browu hair, give Ler a particularly 


lyouthful appearance. Her becoming morning _ 
gown, too, nade after the German mode, was oi — 


dark blue material finished with black, and 


set olf her trim, stylish figure to the best advan- 


You see, { learned my Eng- | 


-, 
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MARIE PAUR-BURGER, 
wife of the new conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phonv Orchestra. 
| taste. ' .4 ee 
| Bat nevertheless it has been twelve years, at 
|jeast, since she was a schoo! gir’, for she was 
‘wnarried to Mr. Vaur in 1881, 
“You have never been in America before, I 
believe?” said the Jour sal’s caller toMr«. Paur. 
‘**No,’’ she said, “this is my first visit here 
andl find America very pleasant. Butt felt very 
sorry to leave ail my Gerinau friends at home.” 
* But you will soon make new friends here,”’ 
*“(b. ver, Lam sure of that. Lveryene is 
very kindtous. I had no friends at all, herein 
America, vulthourh Mr. Paur knew a few of the 
musical people. But we have mest quits a nun 
ber alrendy. and they have done Wiat tue@y 


j 
i 


could to make it pleasant for us,” and she 


sianced siznificwuntly at the large basket of 
roses an | bouquet ot lilie:-o’-the-valley whiet 
filled the apar.ments with their fragrance, 

We spent fastevening at the home of Mr. 
Kneisel, in Brookline.’ continuel Mere, Patr, 
reierrinag to the talented violinists Who sits at 
‘he first desk in the Symphony Orchestra, 
‘*ilev ure verv vieasant people, and I think 
Mr-. Kuneisel is charming.” 


C ‘Wid you know them before you came toa 
A sf 


merical ’’ 

‘‘Ne we knew them here,’’ she said, iu her 
quiins Jittie way. “Butlam sure we shall on- 
jov them very much.” 

'trouxline is a beautiful town, is it not?.”.” 
arain ask-d the caller trom the Journal, : 

"Ou, very! ILthink the drives there are oO 
pleasant. But L hive not seen so much af 
Brookline as ofdamnica Plain. We have tiken 
4 house in Inunciea Piain, on Burroughs Street, | 
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. 'SATUR 7 ¥, OCTOBER 7, 1808 Hamu yrermah, 


1Ou | Xious | 4 TA. 5 F. 
file iaurh. SRN Gegt 
oO assume, however, that Z 
ae : ee Paur toremain CROCHETS AND QUAVERS. 
Ee : iy ahh peated tor her ; : : 
SEC EY x | to be very At == HAS COME; he has seen and 
Mo: | é a 3h 3] been seen by a select few, your 


/ 


TE ay LANG | : 

ve iG. tN he “if b | weg) humble servant among the number, 

Ree i [gays \\aye d f | , {| and he is soon te have his opportu- 
| nity to conquer. 


7. - To whom dolrefer? Why to Emil Paur, our 
Dink We itke ‘new Symphony conductor, to be sure. Mr. Paur. 
ie is at present enjoying Mr. Damon's expensive 
musical, for hospitality at “The Thorndike,” but soon hopes 
‘to build himself a nest in one of our pleasant 
suburbs, Jamaica Plain possibly. | 


If one may judge at all from the printed in- | 

‘|\terviews, Mr. Paur is possessed of a large | 

‘amount of tact, for he has been plied with the 

‘usual test questions, as to ‘‘how he enjoyed his 

voyage,” ‘was he favorably impressed with 

America,” “in his opinion how did the musi- 

‘cians of bis country compare with our own and 

? others,” ‘what school of music he favored,’’ etc., 

Taal ELEN Bees ie Oa oe eS and while he has not been found wanting, he 
il FONG mS ees eS Merit) SUR ee Sa certainly bas not been committal in these mat- 


er ; 
mine ; A" o 
= ors 
3 


; + Ai 
eit VD iee 


ff Se ee ‘alae is cont  |ters. We congratulate nim on possessing tact, 
as et i | ee cae IT) | A, he will need it we think. Is it not so? 
WS a @ Bee: s toe t XY ‘ eee eee eeee 
some, +) é 0 ET , et . ‘ 
Say en a ene ere ar | EZ 7 If Mr. Paur differs from his predecessors as - 
: =e : sms much in temperament as he does In personal ap- 
’ ‘pearance we may expect innovations of a pro- 
a seo | nounced type, for the gentleman 1s light as to 


they havs two, respectively 10 and’8 years of complexion, sandy as to beard, and his eyes blue 
Sa eee < i, vhs AR ey gL RNS meatal | ; ,, and laughing. ‘Totally at variance you see with 
a WN sk RN A RS ast PI Ply ht ode fend of 2 seiggaley OY te yh the ‘‘passionate” Henschel, conservative Gericke, 
So. oid justiv proud mother, “although te or the ‘sensational’ Nikisch, who have all been 
minha oider One cares More for books than for study- k haired and of pallid ski 
; ut : ing music. He likes to hear it, but he does not | dark haired and of pallid Skin. 
“i ing plants in beds, while enjoy practicing. [the younger one, however, 
e residen’ \ sn lrivewa plays quite well for 4 little fellow and practices He brings with him his wife and two sons. 
itule BR a eae ML hee ee AR Ih here Rk hoa Oe oe 1 dawnt al Mrs Paur is a pianist of repute in her own 
habe. eae Ge Sete Ne 4 5. ty Ma Na ace hee Mrs, Paur are much devoted to their country, a pupil of Essipotf, 8o great a favorite 
“ey ay yee -———— pa rn a= music, and. in Leipzig, wer? always bMsy With . v9. ; . | 
ath lanve you found a hou hae rf Nee And sue thinks the. houses are made accomplished and vivacious they were highly heard in public ere long and each of us may 
uler in some Asn gata ed ; RSE PGR are ee hea Gp esteemed by a larze number of German friends. jadge for his or herself. 
‘es, We have Secor y Tetth a the wee Fil Pie eta so larze ase not know how ‘The programmes of their concerts always coii- ome 3 geweres 
cided to take tt. It a ey hie Ls will b \sinat inhddy bony re = sisted of selections of rarest delicacy and most This is the second time Mr. Paur has suc- 
Pe a pty r ie Ss very near vi ueh 8 v are at hone. exceptional value from favorite composers, ail 7oP duc the first tim 
ars and onty about 10 minutes’ wal ‘| But weshatl b h b : iceeded Mr. Nikisch as con uctor, the firs e 
the ste : Me Hehe A pty Oy, Bostoniais may weil jook forward to a musica : ‘pt He then | 
en, CME*, 28 18 GUIS. URE Poud | selves. season which will afford unusual attractions? being at Leipsic some few years ago. He Stn 
Ales Which is the pleasuntlest place we b ; . Leipzig, rr i | ant fubtili ihe highest expectations of musical’ not only replaced Nikisch, who — paeey 8 | 
fa with true- : ) | ees and critical Boston. : idol, but supplanted him in their critical affection | 
A with true German enterprise that the 7 mae id ey ee ae HELEN Man: SHAW. _ after a very short time. We shall see if that 


Smo h ease hunting. fp one afternoon thev | 3s re hee ec Rake ge eee — ee 
‘A@house, and when asked how soon they | Wha 1 Hi ia there ¢dihe complaints of the ah-- ostimadeas espe 507 
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CHILDREN OF MR. AND MRS. PAUR, 


i 


Qy, 


® move into theirnew home Mrs, . Y | ” ! 


r 9 7 ;* 
4% A ¢ t “ 
a a S ele 


t a | As I was crossing the Common the other day, 
“4 ,of this week we expect to move Ws | heet of paper at my 
Very piettsant hero at the hote',”—ani, do" Bat M t > re about to step. Now 
Lhor dike, over shinee the Louie. Gare Eesha, ¥ » a theit neighbor rarity to me and as 

mm BEE CEMAE INN, we ai i ye b . om _ | Acar ; a 4 a | 1) y 
J on are in th "heitht yi "Hele fall” to forn h of d I | Bak a Ul pled Migtapctct (gem 7) A ale AZ ak OS +) it was difficult for my f m its size, to over- 
ect nace Hike hotel tite, and: yee said Wee hundred tre = aw will ¥ : re come the inertia of motion, | stepped on the pa- 
over! noe ti egg AY Bil \ tall, tot, trom giving ¢ 180 for complaint (i ~ | per and should have passed on, but that I was 
eee) Anenture Bc Paes think we saw utiful part of the a donrcamenonsenttcione cate eeeee ate ‘seized with an impulse I could not account for, 
ed; but Lam not cure what wo! to pick up that paper. Ididso and found it to 
be a lewer from which the envelope had deen 

torn and intended for Emil Paur. 
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MR. AND MRS. PAUR’S BOSTON HOME. 
ot NO, 25 BRurrouhs Sireet, Jama.ca Plain, is an unassuming building, half hidden from the street by a large horse- 


yhestnut tree, which just now, with its yellowing leaves, stands out in strong contrast tothe brown-walled house, The 
rronne s, though limited, are very pleasing, there being a number of shrubs and flowering plants in beds, while 
igainst the fence is « rose hedge, which inthe time of Dioom must be a delight to the residents. A smooth driveway 


eds to A cosey little stable in the rear of the honse. 


"4 Bhs 


Wize. we took a tong drive.” ve 
) Anil have you found a house so soon?” asked 
her euler in some amazement. 


> Vex, we have found quite a pretty one, and 


hay: decided to take it. It 1s verv near the | 


Rtieet cars and only about 10 minutes’ walk 


ue? eof si hy : a / 

Wfom the steam car-, it is quite near Pond 
“Piree!, too, Which is the pleasantlest place We 
er we * ¢ ; ; 

mat fs with true Girman enterprise that the 
FaUrs oO house hunting. [np one atternoon thev 


found a house. and when asked how soon they | 


De ob. 
i 
5. 
A ’ 


yected tO move into their new home Mrs, 
snid: 


“y bby : ‘ 
By the last of this week we expect to move | 


im [1 is very plessans here at the hote',”—and, 
Meed. the apartment is one of the pleasantest 
i the Thorndike, overlooking the Public Gar- 
Weis, Which aro im the height of their tall 
LA. Uae but wedo not like hotel lite, and 

uid much rather have a home of our own.” 
you bring ever furniture from Ger- 


ves, indeed; but. Lam not sure what we 
With it’ ehe said, with a look ef comic 


ait Vs ive un .saenmemeeee ¢ P 
mil Yesterday afternoon, whe» we were look- 


NUR aia nt ROMP Ree! es yeti eae ne 

dismay. ‘*\Vhv, your Arnerican furniture 1s so 
‘“emali!t’” And sue thinks the. houses are made 
to fit the furniture. 

Our furniture ix so larze I do not know how 
we ean get it into the house, the rooins seem 50 
much swuller and lower than they are at hone. 
/ But we shatl be giad to have s house by our- 

selves. That will be better than what we had 
| in Leipzie, for there are very few private houses 
| there, vou know. Nearly all of them are apart- 
limens” . 

\ire. Paur’s voyaze from Furope was some- 
what tedious, as she was very sick all the way. 
| but sheamagnanimously says it is a beautiful 
(trip. 

' © twas in my berth all the way until the very 

Jastday.” she said. “Bat Mr. Paur was uot 
sick at all. and enjoyed the triv tery much.’’ 

/ "You did not stay in New York long enouch 

to form much of sn ides of the city, I pre- 

sume?” svnid the Joursal’s representative. 

| “Well, of course, We could not see itall, tut 
i think we saw the most beautiful part of the 
place,” said Mre. Paur. ‘We were only there 
two days, but we took avery long drive. We 
saw the veautiful residences and Central Park, 
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Oh, yes, itis such a very fine 
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wh ge. ay? “ 


fine orchestra, Lam sure he will enjoy working 


with them verv muneh. Yon know D’Albert | 


says the Svm»uhony is one of the best orchestras 
in the world.” 7 pes 


Viféu asked if she expecte’ to appear in pub- | 


lic hersel!, Mrs Paur said: “Perhaps, althoug. 
lam pot sure yet. | am not anxious for 10.0- 


Tiety,” she added with a little iaush. : 
It ix tolerably safe to assume, however, that 
Bostonians wilt not permit Mere, Paur tforemain | 
very long in their vicinity unheard, tor her | 


musical giftsare pronounce | to be very rare. 
She bewan her musical stuaies at Stuttgart, but 
went from there to Mannhetitin. She was zreatly 
encourazed by the best masters to pursve her 


studies inost dilivently. an l it was in aecorid- | 


ance with the advice of Rubinstein that she 
studied with Lescneditzki and his wite, Aunetia 
Exsrooff. 

“You have nlayed in Leipzig a good deal, 


have you not?” asked the caller from the Jour- 


| Inge mUsiC 
enjoy practicing. the younger one, however, 
plays quite well for « little fellow and practices 
quite a good deal.” 


a eee 


hal, 

Vos: both alone and with Mr. Paur. We like 
best to play together on two Mm ined8s.’”’ 

heir little sons, too. are very musical, for 
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CHILDREN ae AND MRS. PAUR, 


eee ne eee ee ee ee ee oe ———=s- = 


they have two, respectively 10 and 5 years of 
awe, 

* Chey are very fond of music of all Kinds,” 
said the justiv proud mother, *aithbough the 
oider one cares more for books than for study- 
tle likes to hear it, but he does not 


Mr. and Mrs, Paur are much devoted to their 
music, end. in Leipzig, wer: always bnsy with 


' their practicing and pubac work, Gractous, 
| accomplished and vivacious they were highly 


esteeined by a larze Huiber of German friends. 
the programmes of their concerts always coii- 


sisted of selections of rarest delicacy and most 
exceptional value from favorite composers, and 


Bostoniais may weil look forward to a musical | 
season which will afford unusual attractions” 
and fultili the highest expectations of musical” 


and critical Boston. | 
HeLEN Man SHAW. 
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Already there come ‘complaints of the an-- 


noyances caused by* thoughtless attendants at 


They whisper and 
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Melos iy su osition,” said 
| Mrs. Paur. “And then the Symphony ix sucha 
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CROCHETS AND QUAVERS. 


71 HAS COME; he has seen and 

“H been seen by a select few, your 
humble servant among the number, 
and he is soon to have his opportu- 
nity to conquer. 


To whom do Ll refer? Why to Emil Paur, our 


‘new Symphony conductor, to be sure. Mr. Paur 


is at present enjoying Mr. Damon’s expensive 
hospitality at ‘The Thorndike,” but soon hopes 
to build himself a nest in one of our pleasant 
suburbs, Jamaica Plain possibly. 


If one may judge at all from the printed in- 
terviews, Mr. Paur is possessed of a large 


amount of tact, for he has been plied with the 
‘usual test questions, as to ‘how he enjoyed his 


voyage,” ‘was he favorably impressed with 
America,” “in his opinion how did the musi- 
cians of bis country compare with our own and 
others,” ‘‘what school of music he favored,’’ etc., 
and while he has not been found wanting, he 


certainly bas not been committal in these mat- 


‘ters. We congratulate him on possessing tact, 


he will need it we think. Is it not so? 

If Mr. Paur differs from his predecessors as 
much in temperament as he does in personal ap- 
pearance we may expect innovations of a pro- 


-nounced type, for the gentleman is light as to 


complexion, sandy as to beard, and his eyes blue 
and laughing. ‘Totally at variance you see with 
the ‘‘passionate” Henschel, conservative Gericke, 


or the “sensational” Nikisch, who have all been 


dark haired and of pallid skin. 


He brings with him his wife and two sons. 
Mrs Paur is a pianist of repute in her own 
country, a pupil of Essipotf, so great a favorite 
in America, and of Leschetitazky. She will be 
heard in public ere long and each of us may 
jadge for his or herself. 


This is the second time Mr. Paur has suc- 
eeeded Mr. Nikisch as conductor, the first time 
being at Leipsic some few years ago. He then 
not only replaced Nikisch, who was the people s 
idol, but supplanted him in their critical affection | 
after a very short time. We shall see if that | 
will be the case here. | 

As I was crossing the Common the other day, 
my eye was attracted to a sheet of paper at my 
feet, and upon which I was about to step. Now 
as a sheet of paper is nota rarity to me and as 


) it was difficult for my foot, from its size, to over- 


qu 
hu 


—_—————— to pick up that paper. 


come the inertia of motion, I stepped on the pa- 
per and should have passed on, but that | was 
seized with an impulse IL could not account for, 
I did so and found it to 
he a letter from which the envelope had been 
torn and intended for Emil Paur. 





| Pee . 
How it came there will always remain.a mys-., 
tery, probably the old story of the messenger boy | pairs 
who stopped to gossip or play marbles with his | a = si 
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condition to remail, it seemed to me that it might is de 
be a good thing to print it in these columns, that | 
the effort of some well wisher of Mr. Paur might 
not be wholly lost. Here it is:— 


New Capellmeister H 
Parker House, Oct. 1st, ’93. | CW d C mcis CT aS d 
My dear Mr. Paur:—As you ” nD sc ped | | | Aap LR 

and in a foreign land, it seems but fair tha S ™: i T n 
some one should give you a few points as to ymp ONY rump e 
what lies before you, that you may not be sub- 
jected to too many shocks, either of joy or sor- 
row, for the joys and sorrows of a musician in 
this ‘city are pretty sure to be well intermingled, 


Ce a ne ent ee ae 


and it really depends upon his or her start, as to Fair Rehearsal : irl Declares 


which predominates. Of course, I know that 
any one who does what I am doing is always 
considered officious and is never thanked, but I 
am willing to immolate myself upon the altar of 
my unknown friendship for you. I shall have | 
some compensation in the way of being able to. 
say, ‘‘L told you so’ as things progress. 


He is Inspiring. 


We Bostonians are, as you may have heard, a rat 
cultured and learned people. The first quality Ner Vous, Quick, Active, Hie 


is indicated by our ofttimes rude manner (the 
prerogative of cultured people), and the latter by 
the prevalence of eyeglasses among us. We 

have also, I may say, a reserve force of brain | 
power, which we don’t use every day, for we | 


is Energetic. 


re a thrifty people and like to keep something : ° . 4s : 
for great oc snail, This fact will account to ‘His Bow 1S as Distinctive aS 


you for many things you may see or hear in the 
next five years. This country differs from your 
own in that it is the women who are all power- 
ful, instead of the men. Boston is essentially a | 
woman's city in most points, and where you 


His Conducting. 


‘Faddism.” Thisis a quality that allows merit 
to pass by unnoticed very frequently, while medi- 
ocrity is raised toJa pedestal. However, there is 
no need of enlarging upon this topic, for such 
will not be your 7 at present, re your position | 
in itself commands respect, and your sex wi 
insure to you adulation. This is another point Herr Emile Paur has placed himself be- 
for future use. fore the critical scrutiny of the symphony 
The women being sure to endorse you, you| rehearsal girl, and also her discriminating 
will not lack for tae support of their fathers, | mama. | 
husbands and brothers. Therefore, socially, He has triumphed. 
you may be considered “in it.’ Asone young woman whose experience 
As for the critics, well, as Kipling says, “that | hasextended through the administrations 


tind women you find ‘‘Fads,”and the latest one is Hears | Every Note, Pats Feet 


and Wriggles Legs. 


is another matter.” They are, generally speak- ofboth Nikisch and Gericke said, “Why, 
ing, highly cultured, broad-minded gentlemen | jcn’t he inspiring?. I absolutely forgot to 


a with oe sey A "* oom ps ggg watch him after the first few minutes. He 
till, if you wou Nap 
wouldn’t show too much originality or make any scab Pies pons Hh shad Simsalt. : but he 


daring flights. We are conservative people, and 
our critics don’t like that sort of thing. Your This comment was particularly descrip-| 


demeanor must be just ‘betwixt and between,” tive of the new Symphony director’s muh 

for if you show too much temperament, you will Ppearance,and was heard repeated by a 

be found ‘‘dramatic,” and if too little, “stolid.’’ number during the brief intermissions tag 
For the -musicians, well, I wouldn’t. make too tween the numbers. 

many changes in the orchestra, for they all have, A striking characteristic of the new 

friends, and our friends in this part of the | director is the very obvious consideration 

country are ™ loyal—iv us. It might not be he gives to the members of the orchestra. 


pleasant, you know. Well, my dear Mr. Paur, Tothem he is particularly gracious, and | 
| my best wishes will be with you on the occasion | yesterday, before’ turning to the audience 


of your début, and if you see fit to try to follow | to bow to the’ torrent of enthusiasm that 
‘any of the suggestions I have made, you cannot | wa. manifested, he made a quick nod and 


possibly get more tangled up than you will if 
vou try the plan of mindiog your own business gesture of approval, accompanied by a 


and doing your duty. I am, my very dear sir, | cy me whe players, as if Po ya fa devise 
Yours most sincerely, a share of the success. em 
A Meppier. || . Herr Paur will be & popular conductor as 


far as the orchestra is concerned. His 


name is calculated to win the highest re- 
, spect from them. ‘That isa very valuable 


i 
| 


| yay ' show: an, | 
they iiked tty 1 DIC mored pplanse | 
that followed-the fin is, of the serial num- 
bers and by the outburst a r the conclud- 
ing number, : 

He is not at all like’ Nikisch, the man 
who for two years was the very idol of. 
symphony attendants. He is the greatest — 
possible antithesis to the old leader. 


Where Nikisch was calm, easy, with the ‘ | 


natural, unstudied abandon in the makeup 
of a thorough Bohemian, Paur is nervous, 


i fh 
y id 
Ha a 
Me, 


quick, constantly active, the yery embodi- [ 


' ment of energy and constantly showing the 
enthusiasm he is imbued with. 


a 
a_~+r hl r+ ----———=> 


HERR PAUR USEING THE FIRST VIOLINS. 


Where the former conductor was always 


admirably graceful, whether waving his 


| baton or in bowing to accépt his reward 


from the assemblage, the new director ig 


ever possessed with the air of business and 


has very little of what might be called the 
talents and accomplishments of the social 
end of the leader’s stand. 

But when he gets thoroughly down to 
business he charms because of the results? 
he obtains. 


the house an 


HERR PAUR APPEALING TO THE BASSES, 


appears at the entrance to eft o 6 
stage as he _ reconnoiters, aud everviciy 
knows that Herr Paur is to follow. 

So he does, ry he walks across the front _ 
so quickly, as if in a on pi Aha wet. to a | 
place, that he has reached the small, red- | 
carpeted conductor’s stand before the ‘audi- 
ence really have time to arrive at the fortis- | 
simo of uo thusiasm. | 

Herr Paur ste ops upon the stand, turns to. 

bows three times at the 
greeting 


At ca outset the new director sets his 
ani neee a talking, His bowis a unique 


St gett both feet near together his head 
| goes down suddenly and does not stop until. 
is body and limbs are almos at ri bee dy os ong No 


' and then he places his left h 


long hair over his ear and neko on . the 

ile he executes a few short, quick bows 

with his head without strai 7 tag =e UP, 
The Paur bow is destine 

tinctive feature in the conversation ‘iont 

the director preneeien lh 


Herr Paur. wears black frock coat, 


which is unbuttoned, Nutt does not. open 


enough to show his vest, and his trousers 
are of dark stri dy aoe 8 material. 

His long, sandy mete is parted in the mid- 
dle, but unlike most mueware e growths of the 
character it does not fl out as he exerts 
himself. No matter nave tt Herr Paur waves 
his arms and shakes his head that hair 
never movesia particle. 

The conductor stands merous rubbing 
his beard about his mouth 
over the- house for the few moments ae) 
precede the opening. chords~ first 
number. 7 
He turns toward the orchestra. gives:ti 
. baton as Paty Ways, abd the rehea 


As one critic said, “He doesn’t do things ay com need 


quite as easy as did Nikisch,” and this sug- 


gests the two dominating characteristics of 
the personality of the two men. 


Nikisch was rh i calacay 
Paur is energet 
ng men are excellent examples of their 


cla 
It is is just 2.33 p m, three minutes past the 
usual hour forthe commencement of the 


|} rehearsal, and the hall is crowded, with 


every y on the edge of their seat wait-. 
or the appearance of the new leader. 


| ing or the head of the symphony librarian 


in the first "Rw moments that the 
audience sees the remarkable’ distinctive- 
ness of Paur’s manner of conducting, 
He uses his whole body. 
With the small baton in the right hand 
he directs with precise, incisive Piro 
€ moves his arm apoan running 


second violins on his right thro i A bs | 
reeds and brasses to the first atte Sa | 
Then his left hand comes into. 1 ashe. 


gesticulates to the players on 
soon = 
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sorrows Of & Musician in 

. to be well intermingled, 

yn his or ber start, as to 

Of course, I know that 

? [f am doing is always 

ms and is never thanked, but I 

am willing to immolate myself apon the altar of 

my unknown friendship for yon. I shall have 

2,THe COTNOCHNSATION in the wa ‘4 tyf Vein anié to 

[told you 30 as taings progress. 

are, as you may have heard, a 

oeople. The first quaality 

donyour ofttimes rode manner (the 

16 Of cultured people), and the latter by 

7 of eyeglasses among us. We 

,also, 1 may say,a reserve force of brain 

power, which we don't ase every day, for we 

wre athrifty people and like to Keep something 

for vgroat occasions. This fact will accoant to 

you for many things you may 8e6 or hear in the 

noxt five years. This country differs from your 

jnwninthat itis the women whoare all power- 

ful. instead of tha men. Boston is essentially a 

yorman s city in most points, and where you 

find women vou find “Fads,”"and the latest one is 

haddign.” ‘This is a quality that allows merit 

ty pass by unnoticed very frequently, while medi- 

oority is raised toja pedestal. However, there is 

no need of enlarging upon this topic, for such 

will not be your fate at present, for your position 

in iteelf commands respect, and your sex will 

ingure to you adulation, This is another point 
foo future use 

lhe women being sure to endorse you, you 
will not lack for the support of their fathers, 
husbands and brothers. Therefore, socially, 
you may be considered “in it.” 

\q for the critics, well, as Kipling says, “that 
is another matter.” They are, generally speak- 
inner, Todarhily cultured, broad-minded gontlomen 
in whom prejudice is a thing unprecedented. 
Still, if you would be popular with them, I 
wontdn’t show too much originality or make any 
daring (Hiehte We are conservative people, and 
our orities don’t like that sort of thing. Your 
demeanor must be just “betwixt and between,” 
for if you show too much temperament, you will 
be found “dramatic? and if too little, ‘stolid.’ 

lor the musicians, well, L wouldn't make too 
many changes in the orchestra, for they all have 
friende, myyed epee friends in) this part of the 
ecountyy are @ loval ious. Lt might not be 
pleasant, you know. Well, my dear Mr. Paur, 
my best wishes will be with you on the occasion 
of your début, and if you see fit to try to follow 
any of the suggestions | have made, vou cannot 
possibly get more tangled up than vou will if 
vou try the plan of mindiag your own business 
and doing your duty, Lam, mv very dear sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 
A MEDDLER. 


New Capelimeister Has a 
Symphony Triumph. 


Fair Rehearsal Girl Declares 
He is [nspiring. 


Nervous, Quick, Active, He 
is Energetie. 


His Bow is as Distinctive as 
His Conducting. 


Hears Every Note, Pats Feet 


and Wriggles Legs. 


Herr Emile Paur has placed himself be- 


fore the critical scrutiny of the symphony 
rehearsal girl, and also her discriminating 
mama. 

He has trinmphed. 

As one young woman whose experience 
hasextended through the administrations 
of both Nikisch and Gericke said, “Why, 


watch him after the first few minutes. He 
isn’t handsome or even graceful, but he 
makos you forget all abéut himself.” 

This comment was particularly descrip- 
tive of the new Symphony director’s ap- 
pearance,and was heard repeated by a 
number during the brief intermissions be- 
tween the numbers. 


A striking characteristic of the new 
director is the very obvious consideration | 
he gives to the members of the orchestra. | 
Tothem he is particularly gracious, and > 


vesterday, before turning to the audience 
to bow to the torrent of enthusiasm that 
was manifested, he made a quick nod and 
gesture of approval, accompanied by a 
smile, to the players, as if anxiousto devise 
a share of the success to them. 

Herr Paur will be a popular conductor as 
far as the orchestra is concerned. His 
name is calculated te win the highest re- 
spect from them. Thatisa very valuable 


isn’t he inspiring? I absolutely forgot to | 


| 


impressions, and they showed him that 
they liked him by the prolonged applause 
that followed the finale of the serial num- 


bers and by the outburst after the conelud. | 


ing namber. 
He is not at all like Nikisch, the man 
who for two years was the very idol of 


symphony attendants. He is the createst 


possible antithesis to the old leader. 
Where Nikisch was calm, easy, with the 

natural, unstudied abandonin the makeup 

ofa thorough Bohemian, Panr is nervous. 
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quick, constantly active, the very embodi- | 


ment of energy and constantly showing the 


HERR FAUR APPRALING TO THE KRASSHA, 
appears at the entrance to the’ Telf or the 


stage as he reconholters, and everybody 
knows that Herr Paur is to follow. 

So he does, but he walks across the front 
so quickly, as if in a hurry to’wet to his 
place, that he has reached the amall, red. 
carpeted conductor's stand before the audi. 
ence really have time to arrive at the fortis. 
simo of enthusiasm. 

tlerr Paur steps upon the stand, turns to 
the house and bows three times abt the 
greeting, 

At the outset the new director sets his 
auditors a talking, His bowis a unique 
one, 

Placing both feet near forothor his head 
roes down suddenly and does not stop until 

is body and limbs are almos at right angles, 
and then he places his left hand into his 


' long hair over his earand hangs on to if 


HERR PAUR HUSHING THE FIRST VIOLINS. 


Where the former conductor was always 
admirably graceful, whether waving his 
baton or in bowing to accépt his reward 
from the assemblage, the new director is 
ever possessed with the air of business and 
has very little of what might be called the 
talents and accomplishments of the social 
end of the leader’s stand. 

But when he gets thoroughly down to 
business he charms because of the results) 
he obtains. . | > 

As one critic said, “He doesn’t do things 
quite as easy as did Nikisch,” and this sug- 
gests the two dominating characteristics of 
the personality of the two men. 


Nikisch was magnetic. 

Paur is energetic. | 
{Both men are excellent examples of their | 
class. ' | 
It is gun 2.33 p m, three minutes past the 

usual 
rehearsal, and the hall is crowded, with | 


, pyenyhody on the edge of their seat wait- 1 
| ing for the 


appearance of the new leader. 


f ' soon his head di igorously, 
Boon the head of the symphony librarian | with his bod? Sent over he. is lookiuar 


10ur forthe commencement of the) } 


while he executes a few short, quick bows 
with his head without straightening up, 

The Paur bow is destined to be a dis 
tinctive feature inthe conversation about 
the director personally. 

Ilerr Paur wears a black frock coat, 
whichis unbuttoned, but does not open 
enough to show his vest, and his trousers 
are of dark striped material. 

His long, sandy hair is parted in the mid- 
dle, but unlike most hirsute growths of the 
Character it does not fly about as he exerts 
himself. No imatter how Herr Paur waves 
his arms and shakes his head that hair 
never moves.a particle. 

The conductor stands nervously rubbing 
his beard about his mouth and looking 
over the. house for the few moments that 
precede the opening chords of the first 
number. e . 

He turns toward the orchestra, gives his 
baton a shert, sharp wave, abd the rehearsal 
has comménced, “‘* tn! 

It is in the first Mw moments that the 
audience sees the remarkable distinctive- 
ness of Paur’s manner of conducting. 

He uses his whole body. 

With the small baton in the right hand 
he directs with precise, incisive strokes ag 
he moves his arm about, running from the 
second violins on his right through bases, 
reeds and brasses to the first violins on his 


eit. 
Then his left hand comes into. play as he 
gesticulates to the mezer on his left, , 


| 





th arms down 
his head forward. 
and the orchestr 


+ During those periods of activity the di- | 


rector is all expression and even makes a 
gesture to the orchestra in the quick snap 
of the left hand that turns the sheets of 
the conductor’s score. Sometimes he for- 


ets to turn them in the excitement ofa | 


rilliant passage, and you will see him 
whisk two or three pages at once. The 
several times he did this during the first 


‘number rather surprised some of the au- 


ditors. 
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HERR PAUR’S BOW IS DISTINCTIVE. 


He resumes his manner of incisive strokes 
and soon he wants to bring the orchestra 

Own to a pianissimo. 

He extends his baton right over the 
music stand, and gently tins the end of the 
white stick; his left hand is raised up to 
his face, and as he bends his head over just 
wiggles the little finger of his left hand 
tothe first violins. He seems to be whisper- 


ing to the band. 


s the music becomes softer and still 
more softly the body of the musician is in- 
clined more and more,and as the fingers 
grip the baton loosely fn 4 part of his 

ody expressesthe restraint he wishes to 
Peapress upon the players. 
ruly Herr Paur is a man of remark- 
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in the same 1orky fashion, his head 1s bob- 
bing from side to side. until you think he 
is othe to strain his neck, 

he left hand shoots out at arm’s length, 
and with the fist clenched he vigorously 
signals for the bass players to give out the 
fullest tones. 

It isin these movements that one recol- 
lects the soft,easy ways of Nikisch and 
contraststhem with the energy and ani- 
mation of his successor to the detriment. 
however, of neither. : 

Paur bends himself to the softer portions 


of the movements but straightens and 


| 
| 


strainsas the demand upon his men be- 
comes more and the sound broadens. 

He is a pours in both extremes, : 

Only once did he use Nikisch’s favorite 
broad, almost horizontal swing of tie 
baton, and this wasin a waltz movement 
in the second number on the program. 
Here he swung the stick over the top of his 


music stand and waved his left hand 


lightly, but even in this quiet motion 


_ there was the energy when he reversed the, 


motion, | 
Capellmeister Paur demonstrates to the 


audience that he has his eye and ear 
_applied to every member of the orchestra, 


for he keeps continually moving his eyes 
all over the body of men. At one time the 
work of_a second violinist annoyed him for 
a second and he quickly bent over toward | 
him. Several times other members felt | 
this little reprimand in a glance and fixed 
their eyes closer on the music. 

Herr Paur tells his men forcibly from 
the directing stand what to do, ‘as was | 
shown in the last number where a triangle, | 
cymbals and tambourine cameinin one | 
passage. The three men were sitting down | 
at the back of the stage, when the director | 


_nodded for them to get up, and, extendin 
both hands out until they met, indicated | 


in this way every clash he wished from 
| that trio. 


Herr Paur has one little eccentricity that | 
the audience does’nt see. 

He has a habit when raising his head | 
toward the players of opening his mouth 
and eyes wide and as heswings his head 
anc slowly lowers it, the eyes and mouth | 
close. | 

The director is nervous and awkward | 
during the intermissions, and stands up | 
fingering his baton and looking over the | 
hall. He had to repeat his eccentric bow 
several times at every interlude. 

As he stepped down at the close of the 
last number and. bowed once _to the ap- 
plause, he went sents to Mr Kneisel, the 
congprt master, warmly shook his hand, 
and rushed quickly for the refuge of the 
retiring room. He had to come out again 
and respond to the plaudits. : 

Of the many expressions regarding the 
new conductor heard after the rehearsal 
the predominating one was that Herr Paur 
was energetic, precise and inspiring, 


The announcement of the beginning of 


" 
me 


First Public Appearance 
Of Conductor Paur. © 


A man, wholly without that nameless- 


‘‘Je ne sais pas quoi,’”’ understood to dis- 
tinguish the-aristocracy of blood, an hon- 
est Saxon face, full bearded, with mild 


blue eyes, framed by a shock of fluffy, 


light-colored hair, worn in mild profusion, 
black frock coat and light trousers hang- 
ing carelessly dipon the tall, loosely- 
jointed figure—such is Emil Paur as he 
appeared yesterday afternoon at the first 
rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestra. 
And what an audience had gathered to: 
greet him! | 
Over floor and_ gallery the eye 


roamed in vain, seeking an empty seat; 


from each open door on the floor peered 
a crowd of delighted faces, 

All society was present, nodding and 
smiling to its friends in the intervals be- 


SWOGR SAE SUMC, RUN wee Meee. ton finitessimal sprinkling of men. Yesterday it 


once during the perfect harmonies pro- 
duced by the matchless orchestra. 
Promptly at 2:30 Mr. Paur takes his stand 
in front of the orchestra. The audience 
is prepared to criticise. Franz Kneisel 
has many friends in its ranks, but note— 
as the grand strains of Beethoven’s Fifth, 
Symphony float out over their heads, the| 
awkward form before them seems to ex- 
pand, the mild blue eyes dilate, and the 
mouth closes firmly over the white. 
teeth, the hair is tossed back from the 


'forehead—the shoulders are thrown back— 


it is another and widely different man: 
who stands before them. One forgets the. 
ill-fitting garments as the form within: 
instinctively assumes attitudes of grace. 
Note how he bends first this way and 
then the other, now beckoning a musician 
in the rear who may be almost infinites- 
imally at fault, but whom the perfect 
ear of the master has detected and 
chided; now waving his hands slowly 
over a perfectly rendered ‘‘andante’’ pas- 
sage, and anon, with quickened time and 
beat, hurrying’ on an ‘“‘allegro,’’ identify- 
ing himself completely with the composer. 

The vast audience is still as death—a 
flush comes and goes in the cheeks of 
the women—some of the men instinctive- 


How They Crowded Music 
Hall Yesterday = 


‘s Perfectly | Lovely ”» and ** De. 


cision Reserved’? The Verdict. 


Musicians Also Give the Journal 
Their Opinion of Mr. Paur, 


‘ithe symypnonies began yesterday. Ihe fash- 
lonable “rehearsal’—wnich is not a rehearsal 
at all, by the way, but which is quite as much 
a “concert” as isthe Saturday night perform- | 
ance designated py that title—attracted the 
usual flock of stylishly attired Back Bay tmaid- 
ens, with their stately chaperones and an in- 


seemed as though the proportion between the . 
sexes Was even more askew than on previous | 
years, for, to aJournal man who watched the _ 
outtiowing stream at theclose of the perform- 
ance, there seemed to be at least 50 women to 
every mau. " ; ae 
But it was a crush. The “symphony girls 
were dyiug to see Mr, Paur, the new conductor. | 
and to compare him with they departed .Ni-. 
kisch. Racy 
They have not quite decided whether he is 
more delightful or not. Itis an open question, 
Do the broad shoulders and the mass of blonde — 
hair and beard atone for the lithe figure of the 
Hunyarian and that carefully trained wisp of 
hair which used to descend over his brow ? ee 
they content themselves with ihe on-comm 7 
tal assurance that he is } perrectly lovely, ¢ 
‘decision is reserved,” as the judges say in 
court when they cannou decide. 


JHE MUSICAL SEASON of Boston | 

4) for 1893-4 is now fairly started, and | 
will soon be in full swing. Then 
there will be offered to music lovers 
a continuous stream of good things, 
and’each may choose that which seems best for 
tim. In some instances he will get what he de- 
sires, and in others not, unless he is a Croesus. 


wbiy expressive contrasts. — the season of the Boston Symphony. Or- 
© is surely a pantomimist of no meager ‘ 


talent. chestra is a welcome one, from the fact 
His fayorite move seemed to be, how-| that at one time it looked as though there 


Ml she phort, quick Cownward and wp- would not be one. ‘Blessings brighten 
ward § ro eo : 1e aton, an onliy wren ; : ” 
‘reaching the climaxes did he use the full | 2% they take their flight,” and we are to be 


downward swing of the arm. congratulated that the danger of losing 
‘ eat ebb teal patmation, Roe st, enere | this organization has caused us all to real- 
§ hotning like the new capellmeister when |! ; : : . . 
he is directing an accelerando movement. |1ze its brightness in time to prevent it 
| head is bowed toward them. He| from soaring to other skies. Nothing has 


Swings it around from the extreme second' go emphasized the real interest i tn 
violinist to the concert master, then quickly | P Oo Music in 


o ; . 
raises it and the baton goes in short jerks as | BOS‘on as this event of the summer just 
the orchestra increases the volume of tone. | passed. 


ir finger nails, while others ea 
Seerad dill int mdtioniesi as if spell-| 1 am thinking of the Symphony ak oa 
bound; when the music ceases, a great| the opera season. The conductor of the former 
sigh, as if forced from the lips of a strug-) hos, arrived, and already the speculators are 
FNS Giant, . Epes: wp. FTG. Ae, Seen erm sending out diagrams of Music Hall, and sug- 
silence again for a moment—and then—a id be “pleased: to. secute | 
perfect storm of hand clapping and ex-| gesting that they wou e pie ad 
clamations of delight; whilst, after grave-' your tickets for you,” and that it hye ye 
ly bowing to his orchestra, the master} to mark more than one location In Ww ‘ - 
turns slowly around and bows thrice to’ would be willing to sit for the season, 80 P : 
his audience, the long hair falling over, gsyumethe fashionable people will, yrtigeae Aw 
and almost concealing his face. cupy the seats at the concerts, and t oe acon 
When he lifts his head, the inspiration} and musical people generally will atep Fe me 
has departed from it. Once more he 1s} at such uncertain anchorage as oners | 
the plain, kindly-faced German. way of stairs, etc. 
Such is Emil Paur. q 


nine 





THE CEPR SIMU TUR | that will satisfy the critical listners ofa. 


J —-—— B; Vienna audience, Mr. Paur will find 
ni 4 Emil Paur Pleased at His will not be liberal enough in character . 


Coming to Boston. to gratify the damands of an equally 


Mr. Emil Paur, the new conductor of son and more Catholic taste here in 


the Boston Symphcny Orchestra, writes It would be fatal for Mr. Paur or any 
|| froma famous watearine »Jace in Ger- ay alk apt ded here in America to so | 
’ TT : ~ ‘value the co iti | 
BOSTON JOURNAL--SUNDAY, OCTOBR 15. 1893. nch satisfac | French, Kussian, English oe reele | | 


| 
can authors that they should be ignored | 
| 


>» 
na 
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Ese caxe = | Or seldom find a place upon the pro- 
: to all of the S’*™mmes of the symphonic organiza- 
ress for the L028 Over which such a conductor may 
| “ hile yet have arbitrary control, 
|g a den rhis is an item that Mr. Paur should 
ly attitude, ¢o@sider well, for should he prove to be 
y “t . 1] the comprehensive musician that we 
eNear at are led to believe he is, then with this 
" E fp for splendid orchestra at his command un- 
show judi- der a rigid system of discipline he can 
g real art. ane himself famous throughout the 
So let us rest in the hope that 
pyOPRORY Higginson’s munifieence jn "the Samer 
bat Poa of the new conductor will be most 
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8 not been | wad al 
Berlin or ' The Symphony Sale. 


en by the The saleotf theseats for the Symphony 
for New frehearsals and concerts proved to be 

- quite a satisfactory one to both the 

t probably Management and the buyers. To be 


WD ach ts ee ee sure prices were somewhat lower than 
ihr ed ir. Nikisch , last season, but considering the times 
ewe ing Leipsic and financial depression that exisis, it 
Wty \ll-humored must be admitted the premiums Oob- 
At) 1, whom, it tained were higher than the most san- | 
i! ch not to guine coul! expect. Jt is doubtful if 
pt tics of the anv musical undertaking couid have 
t/t a set of commanded at auction so large an ate. 
Vif - ther indis- tendance and such high premiums as 
“~~ © viewed by did the sale of the Symphony course, 
* ton papers,’ ‘here is one feature wherein this 
terviewer season’s sale differs materially from 
what the that of last season, and tnat is the fact 
§ his con- that the buyers ali express a feeling of 
pinions of ; satisfaction with the prices paid for: 
their seats. In other words, the publie 
ipalmusie is satistied, and as the management is 
honorable also satisfied, what more equitable con- 
ipronoune- clusion coulé have been brought about ? 
issfully fill , The speculators have been responsible, 
ihe Goston in previous seasons, for the very high 
‘sident of prices.obtained through didding against 
e recently the purchasers who came to buy for 
ng-haired | themselves. But the speculators have 
tof news | vot badly bitten the past two seasons, 
‘just such and so, taking this fact and the low 
habilitate financial condition of the publie into 
: Orchestra consideration, they brought only for 
a ry reason ‘‘orders’’ intrusted to them at this sea- 
Fer." . mee so vere ene ORCHESTRA PLAYERS, “ ill be a son’s sale. 
ee , ee ate rnold Moidauer, Max Zach, J. Adamowski, Viennese Herein the public has been the gainer. 
—— Franz Kneisel, Aluin Schroeder, casement cis itbarbcniapiterapaiainsiiasatinicia’ igo tala 1, | is oe Sd d unless A new plan for disposal of tickets un: 
we have been deceived in the reports § gold at the auction has been instituted 
concerning Mr. Paur’s capabilities the this season, that is. the remaining | 
patrons of the Symphony coneerts will | tickets will not be sold as season tickets | 
have oceasion to_ rejoice that neither | but the places will be retained and sold | 
Weingartner, or Mottl came or as re- at each performance in :ts turn. ‘That! 
gards that matter Iians Kichter either. | wi}) be a great convenience, for it will _ 
There is but one thing to be feared in | enable those who cannot go conseci- —_ 
the case of Mr. Paur, and that is that he ¢ yvely to avail themselves of the privi- 
may not be catholic enough in his taste | jegeof attending when they can, Stran-. 
as 1egards the material that will be pre- gers, also, visiting the city, can thug 
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Can | / Vy : that the Boston people havea taste for d sort 
“Se | RAS" : i ee He ae ne er a rigid system of discipline ‘g 
ae CAN \ Wa) Mea, AY Ad all that is best in music and show judi- mate himself famous throughout the 
tp fi wi: | Hh || cious criticism in separating real art . jung . 
ibe sie a | OS a a Oi ae rom aiettanteism. So let u : 
' 4 " St a) J ry A Sa. ’ P Ts a! . S rest in 

RNY Saban RE 1) Kenia, 4A MW Mi oS, SoM bk Ihe programmes of your Symphony Higginson’s munifgenes in th neh om 

et) || i 3 ‘ KG | concerts indicate that they are properly | of the new S arg 


TRAE ff we OTMPRONT UinEUT ane : hat will satiety eee, rogrammes 
Coming to Boston. | to gratify the demands of an equally 
the Boston Symphcny Orchestra, writes It would be fatal for Mr. Paur or any 
French, Russian. English or Ameri-. 
| grammes of the 
gentlemen of your city press for tha have arbitrary control. 
sent me proving their friend]y attitude. | ¢),, comprehensive musician that we 
\: 
for Armory Practice. OM 
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: a Oe agate | Vienna audience, Mr. Paur will find 
e Emil Paur Pleased at His will not be liberal enough in character 
Mr. Emil Paur, the new conductor of.  thnbheed and more Catholic taste here in 
from a famous watering-place in Ger- | Other conductor here in America to so 
many as follows: undervaiue the compositions of certain | 
I am anticipating with much satisfac- thor 
TE. : tion my coming to Boston to take the | O12 2U*nors that they should be ignored 
BOSTON JC , direction of your orchestra; and I ai- | 0X S8e/dom find a eee henie the pro- 
. , _ a Jes, ready teel deeply indebted to all of the | tions over whick stat x conductor may 
|} OUR MILITIA. - .: , saa 
y they have shown me while yet | This is an item th 
: | a at Mr, 
ee a a stranger, the papers which have been consider well, for should he nrevereeae 
A DTA AB ky it is pleasant for metolearn, fromall 3+, led to beli 
: _ are élieve he is, i 
Ba with whom I converse about your city, splendid orchestra at Hi Bape iyo 
The Last Shot Is Fired—N “i 
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: | mm, f Rewer SY a mY So called, and are not allowed to be low-  ; " conductor will be most 
Wh ‘ tr J ee Ca a eS ee me SOs My Tes AS | Pee iy 4 if: re AN ‘ v . . judiciously enplo ‘ad 

Colonel W. L. Chase’s Interest Hgts Nelle Ry eRe Aiea Mell Milan N) aa positi ane introduction of trivial com WARREN DAVENPORT, 


“Such concerts have only been given =< 
here by Hans Von Bulow, whose cour- AMU EME NTS 
ase in announcing strictly classical Za j AP: 55 
music in his programmes has not been o/, Ll J PA AM 1 jG 7 
talty | aporeciated either in Berlin or 3) 
amburg. : 
“We will sail from Bremen by the The sale of the seats for the Symphony 


steamship Aller, Sept. 19, for New Yrehearsals and concerts proved to be 
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1 i] York.’’ - quite a satisfactory one to both the 
i : Conductor Paur will not probably management and the buyers. To be 
: i |) Make the mistake when he begins his egy hott ck h 

The week just closed has been a very — bas epriraes H/i/1////' i \ a) \ as BRA 7 WAR ale I) fa RSS duties in Boston that his predecessor 5UFe Prices were hark veers an 
one with the militia, but now the last shot eg 7" NMRA koh ak fetes py PSS did, i. e., ignore the press. Mr. Nikisch ; lst season, but considering the vies 
been fired and the last open-air drill iy, cS VAAN ce enn: EP 2a was unfortunate before leaving Leipsie and financial depression that exisis, it 
There is nothing ahead but armory practif@ae ( Nal co \\\ Hah Nouri Wine — - SAO NS Biss in being the victim of the ill-humored must be admitted the premiums ob- 
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The most interesting thing of note is the ys 
nouncement that the following have #2 


“ommissioned: Lieut. Col. Charles L. D Ay wo) by dpait 


to} 6lbe)6=6C Colonel, ~ Eighth Infantry, 
Oct. 6, vice Mills, 


moted; Capt. Edwin Wells Bailey, to be Mpa 
Eighth Infantry, from Oct. 6, vice Copel PENT 
discharged. waa 
The Examining Board meets on Wednes} 
Oct. 25, the fourth in the month. and 
these Kighth Kegiment officers will be c: 
upon to face the Rubicon. Will there ber 
other election and more politics? . 


STATE RIFLE SHOOT. 


_Interesting Report by Colonel Ch 


Upon the Recent Competitig 

Prize Winners. 

Col. William L. Chase, Inspector Gener. 
Ritle Practice, has submitted a very interes 
report upon the recent State competition’ski, 


Of the State general match he gays: 
Lhis match was completed just within 


WO @bhese wo dm HM weseaun wx 


LEADING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYERS, 
ste Arnold Moidauer, 
Walnut Hill, juin Schroeder, 


ee ee 


1s reported, warned Mr. Nikisch not to 
pay auy heed to the music eritics of the 
Boston papers, ‘‘for they were a set of 
fools.”’ Mr. Nikisch was further indis- 
creet in having his wife interviewed by 


a reporter of one of the Boston papers, * 


Mrs. Nikisch informing the interviewer 
that her husband never read what the 
Boston papers said concerning his con- 
ducting, but heeded only the opinions of 
the New York music critics. 

Mr, Paur will tind the principal musie 
critics of this city fair and honvrable 
and fully capable of correctly pronounc- 
Ing upon his ability to successfully fill 
the position of conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. A resident of 
Leipsic told the writer quite recently 
that Conductor Paur ‘“‘was a long-haired 
Viennese disciplinarian,’”’ a bit of news 
that is at once encouraging for just such 
a person Is needed hereto rehabilitate 
the famous Boston Symphony Orelhestra 
of five years ago. There is every reason 
to believe that Mr. Paur will be a 
worthy successor of the other "Viennese 
cisciplinarian,’’ Mr. Gericke, and unless 
we have been deceived in the reports 


concerning Mr. Paur’s capabilities the 
patrons of theSymphony coneerts will 
have occasion to_ rejoice that neither 


Weingartner, or Mottl came or as re- 
gards that matter Hans itichter either. 
There is but one thing to be feared in 
the case of Mr. Paur, and that is that he 
may not be catholic enough in his taste 
as 1egards the material that will be pre- 


| 
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guine coul! expect. it is doubtful if 
any musical undertaking couid have 


commanded at auction so large an at- 


tendance and such high premiums as 
did the sale of the Symphony course. 
There is one feature wherein this 
season’s sale differs materially from 
that of last season, and that is the fact 


that the buyers alt express a feeling of 


' satisfaction with the prices paid for 


their seats. In other words, the publie 
is satistied, and as the management is 
also satisfied, what more equitable con- 
clusion coulda have been brought about? 
‘The speculators have been responsible, 
in previous seasons, for the very high 
prices. obtained through bidding against 
the purchasers who came to buy for 
| themselves. But the speculators have 
got badly bitten thepast two seasons, 
and so, taking this faet and the low 
financial condition of the public into 
consideration, they brought only for 
‘orders’ intrusted to them at this sea- 
son’s sale, 
Herein the public has been the gainer. 
A new plan for disposal of tickets un: 
sold at the auction has been instituted 
this season, that is, the remaining | 
tickets will not be sold as season tickets 
butthe places will be retained and sold 
at each performance in :ts turn. That. 
will be a great convenience, for it will | 
enable those who cannot go conse@i- —_ 
_t.vely to avail themselves of the privi- 
legeof attending when they can. Stran- 


gers, also, visiting the city, can thus 





not selling at such enormous prem- 

iums as formerly ? I am surprised, 

| | and feel like returning to my cal- 
2 SE low days, and asking, ‘‘why?”. 
Have the fashionables failed to rally, or is it 
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the opinion int  emgy ir co amt Ss because they have not been ‘‘presented to the Boston Music Hall 
pak al tiem “Aad 6 ie wha fant vew conductor, and, really, you know, it would ° 
td | sa ie: - be such bad form,” etc. It cannot be because 
| ng tb er ew A ator an ig 8 they are unacquainted with his antecedants, for 


2 ip gong reouid neers et sa tbe dailies have told whatI should thiuk cer- 
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oy on. en tainly must constitute nearly all his private 


was meas A hails niation affairs. At any rate, 1 am pleased at the result SEASON 1898-94. 
it pig ci Ay kn new of the auction, and may ‘the premiums grow 


g of ability or intentions. 1t peautifully less every year. The concerts were 
Be \me. with Mr. Nikisch, of J 


wo) ) d that music lovers might educate them- 
was only known that he wasan  0'isinate BOS CON 5 MI HON f ORCHES | RA 
an itt r in» eipsic, a second- | selves by hearing good music at low prices, and . 


_, inusical importance upon that is the position to which they should return. 
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Mr. Paur it must be ad- | ife ison a visit here hc aa piicaiaaa | 
public now more, more,of rite pupils of Prof. ai even of ‘the ee ee ee 
$ i his Pbility gy nace: hoe orks for two pianos ! 
al S¢ as an eminent pianist with © ‘onstantin Sternberg, 
‘reputation throughout Ger- forte has so far 
n that, the best reports evue ; Dr. M. Loebel, |. shown in the 


ec f his marked success ‘“ Herald ; 
the na us of more positions he yop’ ee | that he is equally Zz: CONCERT. 
h ae apiece 1 the continent, all tending | ile and earty anda as rhe Boston con- 


onthatheis not only a in, tl 

ne 0 ep rag dg age ee Bros a ng py Set Coney Oon- 
uc » ft u a e ‘Dy ” 

an of broad catholic. taste, - tls vivad ob isl of — ot = SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 6, FM: 
bon a at tase .. bme 3,000 marks 

" , Bg sung Sittig, of Utica, Meruhe. Sanich 


came to me strongly l like a pike ina PROGRAMME. 
the Utica Conserva- endants, and yet 


idy here at the Hoch- elf upon the fact 


olu mns of our intements_ the very highest - BEETHOVEN. SLMPRONY 0s $925. MO 
ne xp puns oF a via ie . Allegro con brio. 
ne ne Bat ta the opinion travel to Gotha to at- . Andante con moto. 
ose co etent So. judge he failed to + Allegey. 
ni ¢ cond aoe But then ‘these 
i Seurerocen upon no reason- 
as 8. Mr. Paur’s, case an ex- 
a; experience has estab- 
ma reputation as an able 
f both operatic and concert 
es. Jet us welcome him 
ml ayer nd. 3 Be coterests Bo {or pl 
le he displays his capacity and shows TSCHAIKOWSKY. SRENADE FOR STRINGS, in C major, op. 48. 
wn iat degree he is competent for the 1] S OWS SERE E FOR S C major, op. 48 
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ume YW . Pezzo in forma di sonatina. Andante non troppo. 
eis otha . Allegro moderato. 


. Valse. Moderato; Tempo di valse. 

. Elegia. Larghetto elegiaco. 

. Finale. (Temarusso). Andante. 
Allegro con spirito. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE To ‘'TANNHAEUSER.”’ 
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-oceurs. 


Two of our contemporaries have ex 


‘pressed the opinion in their columns 


that the probable reuson for the lower 
prices this season existed in the fact 
that the public was alittle uncertain 
cone ’rning the new conductor and the 
nature of the concerts he will give. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than 


ysuch a conclusion. When Mr. Gericke 
came here he was almost wholly un- 


#nown; so obscure was his reputation 
not ten people inthe whole city knew 
anything of his ability or intentions. 1t 


was the same _ with Mr. Nikisch, of 
whom it was only known that he was an 
operatic conductor in eipsic, a second- 


rate city in musical importance upon 
the continent. 

Asregards Mr. Paur it must be aa- 
mitted our public know more more of 
his standing than of his predecessors, 


‘both as regards his ability as a conduc- 


tor and also as aneminent pianist with 


an enviable reputation throughout Ger- | 


many. More than that, the best reports 


have reached us of his marked success | 


in the half dozen or more positions he 
has held upon the continent, all tending 


to the impression that heis not only a 
fine musician, a strict disciplinarian and 


a magnetic conductor, but that he is as 
well a musician of broad catholic taste, 
unpartisan in the nationality of compos- 
ers, a Man of culture in the broad sense, 
and at the same time a genial and cour- 
teous gentleman. We haye little or no 
reason to doubt the reliability of these 
favorable reports concerning Mr. Paur, 
hence the folly of the statements made 
in the columns of our contemporaries. 
‘he expectations of the public had 
been raised tothe highest point in the 
‘case of Mr Nikisch, but in the opinion 
of those competent to judge he failed to 
realizea high standard of abilitv as a 
symphonic conductor. But then these 
ex pectations were raised upon no reason- 
able basis. In Mr. Paur’s, case an eXx- 
tended and varied experience has estab- 
lished tor him a reputation as an able 
conductor of both operatic and concert 
performances. Jet us welcome him 
warmly, and generously support him 
while he dis»lavs his capacity and shows 
in what degree heis competent for the 
position he isto assume. /\/) D 
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<j HAT IS THIS! Symphony tickets 

“H not selling at such enormous prem- 

iums as formerly ? I am surprised, 

and feel like returning to my cal- 

low days, and asking, ‘‘why i 

Have the fashionables failed to rally, or is it 

because they have not been ‘‘presented to the 

new conductor, and, really, you know, it would 

be such bad form,” etc. It cannot be because 

they are unacquainted with his antecedants, for 

the dailies have told what I should think cer- 

tainly must constitute nearly all his private 

affairs. At any rate, lam pleased at the result 

of the auction, and may ‘the premiums grow 

beautifully less every year. ‘The concerts were 

originated that music lovers might educate them- 

selves by hearing good music at low prices, and 

that is the position to which they should return. 
ife is on a visit here 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-90A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMI PAUR, Conductor. 


I. CONCERE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 3, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor. Op. 67. 
. Allegro con brio. 
. Andante con moto. 
Allegro. 
. Allegro, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SERENADE FOR STRINGS, in C major, op. 45. 


I. Pezzoin forma di sonatina. Andante non troppo. 
Allegro moderato. 
II. Valse. Moderato; Tempo di valse. 
Ill. Elegia. Larghetto elegiaco. 
IV. Finale. (Temarusso). Andante. 


Allegro con spirito. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE To ‘“TANNHAEUSER.”’ 
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‘fact r new conductor, and, really, you know, it would Boston Music Hall. 
be such bad form,” etc. It cannot be because 
they are unacquainted with his antecedants, for 
the dailies have told whatI should think cer- 
tainly must constitute nearly all his private | 
affairs. At any rate, lam pleased at the result SEASON 1898-94. 
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re “ag : on The ‘itjaieeinent of Emil Paur, of Leipsic, as successor MR. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 
: than to Nikisch, ought to meet with the approval even of the 
Boston critics. He is an extraordinarily fine musician and 
good conductor, as well as pianist. His forte has so far 
been the conducting of opera, but he has shown in the 
leading of the concerts of the Liszt Society that he is equally I. CONCERYE. 
well at home on the concert platform. The Boston con- 
ductorship vacancy and the scarcity of really first class con- 
ductors has worked around to the benefit of most of the SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, a? 8, P.M. 
good ones here. ‘They have been raised some 3,000 marks 
apiece all around in Berlin, Dresden, Carlsruhe, Munich 
and even Vienna. ‘The Boston scare acted like a pike ina 
carp pond upon some of the right royal intendants, and yet 
Boston may be glad and congratulate herself upon the fact 
that she did not get one or the other of the very highest 
priced ones. 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No, 5, in C minor, op. 67. 


. Allegro con brio. 

* * * . Andante con moto. 
. Allegro. 
. Allegro, 

But then these 

dé upon no reason- 

aura, case an eCX- 

and. iL axperientce has estab- 

to a reputation as an able 

or of bo ne go ratic ane: concert 

; 1¢es us welcome him 

7 . er keenly "men te 
e he «€ vs his capacity and shows. | tRE > 

a ‘eheis competent for the | TSCHAIKOWSKY. SERENADE For STRINGS, in C major, op. 48. 

le isto assume. 7D 


. Pezzo in forma di sonatina. Andante non troppo. 
Allegro moderato. 


. Valse. Moderato; Tempo di valse. 

. Elegia. Larghetto elegiaco. 

. Finale. (Temarusso). Andante. 
Allegro con spirito. 


WAGNER. OVERTURE To ‘“TANNHAEUSER.”’ 
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FIRSTSYMPHONY CONCERT 


OF THE SEASON, 


Three Important Works on the Programme— 
The New Conductor Creates a Favorable 
Impression — Not Exciting But Emphatic 
and Decisive—A Large Audience Present. 


An auspicious beginning! It would 
Baturally be unsafe to proceed to absolute 
judgment after a single performance, and 
that performance one which is always at- 
tended by especial difficulties and sur- 
rounded he abnormal conditions; at the 
outset therefore, the reviewer may beg per- 
mission to present personal impressions 
rather than that definite verdict which can 
only be attained after our new conductor 
has been heard in varying schools and under 
differing circumstances. 

So much is sure, the audience was cap- 
tured on Saturday, and what began as a 
cordial welcome ended as a furore of enthu- 
siasm. Naturally enough one thought less 
of the composers on such an occasion, than 
of the conductor. The personality of Mr. 
Paur (and the name is to be pronounced 
just as the English word ‘‘Power’’) is en- 
tirely in his favor; earnestness is in every 
gesture, and fidelity is stamped upon the 
features. A thoroughly ‘Teutonic na- 
ture, one would judge, and = one 
which will adhere to received traditions 
with consistent conservatism. The per- 
formance carried out these impressions: 
There will not be much pepper in the broth 
this season; after our hasheesh a sedative 
will be healthy. Mr, Paur does not seem to 
be an exciting conductor, but his gestures 
are emphatic, and his beat is decisive 
enough. 

The make-up of the first two programines 
is a significant straw, and’ demonstrates 
that showiness and sensationalism are to he 
absent from the list. Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony was an excellent letter of intro- 
duction, a fitting work to form the musical 
grace to the season. The first two move- 
ments showed something of nervousness on 
the part of both conductor and orches- 
tra. The first attack of the awkward 
figure beginning on the arsis of the 
measure (the b6bete noir of ail con- 
ductors) was a trifle ragged, and when the 
second theme was ushered in by the horn 
that instrument was played timidly, too 
softly, and broke besides. But the oboe de- 
serves a word of especial mention for the 
exquisife shading of the cadenza in the re- 
capitulation of the chief theme after the de- 
velopment; it has never been taken here at 
so slow a tempo, but this seemed an im- 
provement rather than a fault. 

In the second movement the pizzicato of 
the contrabasses was too light to balance 
the viola and cello theme; it would be an 
‘improvement if our orchestra had acounle 
of contrabasses added to its force; eight are 


scarcely enough to counterbalance the 


power of the higher strings. This second 
movement seemed a trifle squarecut; it was 
too precise and formal for an andante and 
the con moto was often absent. 


; however, there was 


more of abandon, and the reading was com- 


mendable. The difficult passages for contra- 
basses in the trio of the scherzo were as 

.clear as crystal, and the finale was given 

‘with brilliancy and vigor. The absence of 
all tendency to exaggerate was commend- 
able, 

Tschaikowsky’s serenade for strings, C 
major, op. 48, was light and refreshing. It 
was a popular work which yet was far from 

| being either sensational or trashy. The in- 
troductory theme of its first movement had 
acertain dignity, and was suggestive of 
“Ein Feste Burg.’”’ This theme was made 
use of ina symmetrical manner: it ended 
the first movement just as the horn theme 
which begins the great Schubert sym- 
phony (to be played next Saturday) also 
ends the first movement; it also appeared 
as a reminiscence at the end of the finale of 
the entire serenade. The waltz of the sec- 
ond movement was a pretty bit of musical 
confectionery, and was given a graceful 
reading. The Elegie had a distinct leaning 
towards Goldmarkian sensuousness. ‘he 
theme on the first violins with pizzicato ac- . 

‘companiment, the duet between these and 

‘the cellos, and the passages for muted 

strings, all showed that we inay yet be 

!proud of our body of strings, and that we 

ought never to forget the conductor who 

first organized them. They played under 
difficulties at this concert, for the warmth 
of the night told upon the catgut, and there 
|'was an absolute hailstorm of breaking | 
| strings, and this was not confined to the. 
violin E strings either, for even the heavy, 

‘cello strings began to break. 

| The tinale of the pretty serenade began, 

‘as the preceding movement had ended, 
upon the highest positions of the violins, 
but soon led into a most rollicking Russian 
folk-dance. Such music one might hear at 
the Possidelotschni, the jolly winter gather- 
ings ofthe peasantry, when the men join 
in the wild Kamarinskaia, or all hands 
unite in the hearty folk-song. There was 
some graceful counterpoint in this move- 
ment, chietly in a fiorid bass part. 
Portions of this finale’ distinctlv re- 
calleda theme of the ftinale of the Fifth | 
symphony which had preceded. The con- 
cert ended with the “Tannhaeuser’’ over- 
ture. This was taken with considerable 

‘deliberation at first, and one missed the 
spice which legitimately belongs to the’ | 
Venus music, but from the final entrance of 
the Pilgrim Chorus all went brilliantly, and 

‘one heard with satisfaction that our con- 
ductor was not likely to over-refine fiery 
works by suppressing the brasses. 

A very large audience was present and 
the applause was liberal, culminating, as 
already indicated, in many recalis at the 
close of the concert. A condactor’s post in 
Boston is not a bed of roses, and it is there- 
fore most gratifying that Mr. Paur has been 
so fortunate in at once winning popular 
suffrages. Louis C. Evson. 


Some Other Views. 


H. E. Krehbiel of the N. Y. Tribune, re- 
garding the first appearance of Herr Paur 
as conductor of the Symphony orchestra, 
writes: ‘‘He did not strive to impress any 
novel conception on the C minor symphony. 
He did mar its beauty, but it was not 
through any wish to inject into it thin 
that never entered Beethoven’s mind, e 
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bued style’ OF: pertormance Ch 
“we have observed as an out- 
growth of the Bayreuth influence.” 
‘Regarding the Tannhauser. overture: 

“It was extremely lurid reading, very 
much like that towhich Mr. Seid! has ac- 
customed his andiences, but it showed a 
masterful handin the development of cli- 
maxes and a superb ability to hold his forces 
in serried ranks on the top of a dramatic 
hill so long as it was necessary they should 
be there.” 

W. J. Henderson 
“Final judgment as 
Row be proncoriead. But unless nervous- 
ness and anxiety wholly changed the habit 
ofthe man, it is safe to say that weight, 
dignity and correctness, rather than grace, 
poetry and passion, will prove to be the 
‘salient qualities of Emil Paur’s conducting. 
__**These are by no means qualities to he 
despised. The classic writers left us a very 
freatine legacy, which is safe from violent | 


of the Times says: 


treatment in the hands of just such men as | 
aur. Perhaps the modern romanticists 
y not seem to be quite so romantic under 
his: beat, but that remains to be proved. 
From his first concert one would naturally 
expect to find that his most admirable 
achievement would prove to be the explica- 
tion of a Bach fugue. 


One Impression of Paur. 


Emil Paur, the new director of the Sym- 
mony Orchestra, is likely to be popular. 
4n any event, people are studying him now 
with interest because of his rather unique 
eo and unconventional person- 
ality. 

His bow to the symphony audience is a 
unique one. Putting his feet near together 
his head goes down suddenly and he does not 
‘Stop until his body and limbs are almost at 
rig taugles. His left hand goes into his 

pas hair and hangs on to it. 
is long, sandy hair is parted in the 
middle, but does not fly about as he exerts 
himself. It never moves. 

“He is not at all like Nikisch. He uses 

is whole bodv. His baton in the right 
j he directs with precise, incisive 
@trokes.’’ 
 Inafortissimo passage with head and | 
@rms going, his right foot moves pat, pat, | 
‘@eccenting the notes, and as the sound be- | 
comes louder and louder and the climax 
@pproaches even his knees bend to the 
Jempo of the melody. 

_ Heresumes his incisive’ strokes as he 


wants to bring the orchestra down toa 
pianissimo. 
Truly Herr Paur isa man of remarkably 
@xpressive contrasts. 
eis a pantomimist of no meagre talent. 
Paur demonstrates to the audience that 
he hashiseye and ear applied to every 
member of the orchestra, for he keeps con- 
tinually moving his eyes all over the body 
of men. 
Herr Paur has one little eccentricity that 
‘the audience does not see. He has a habit 
when raising his head toward the players of 
pepening his mouth and eyes widé and as he 
Swings his head and slowly lowers it, the 
eyes and mouth close. 
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to his ability cannot | An. Admirable 


Critical Review of Programme 
and Director. 


Disciplinarian is 
Mr. Paur, 


Mr. Emil Paur came to us from Leipsic: but 
let no one be prejudiced against him on this ac- 
count. Hoe was neither born nor educated in 
Leipsic; he only tarried there for a season. 

Whatever Leipsic may have been before 1860 
or even 1870. there is no denying the fact that 
the Leipsic of to-day is musically a barren place, 
What great wandering virtuoso, or fixed artist, 
or composer of originality has Leipsic sent forth 
during the last ten or twenty years? 

there are professors and chapel-masters 
there, and galore. There is the ancient Rein- 
ecke, the echo of Mendelssohn, the spinner of 
endless cadenzas, who has just adapted scenes 


from the Bible for the use of piano-players. 


There are such 


men as Salomon Jadassohn. 


_ Whose music sounds a good deal like the name 


of the composer. 


But of what influence to-day 
is Leipsic in the great kingdom of music? Ich- 
abod, Ichabod, the glory is departed. 

As lone ago as 1877 Listz said to Borodine, 
who mentioned a Dianist as a graduate of the 

ipsic Conservatory, “That’s no recommenda- 
tion. They have turned out there a pile of 
mediocrities,”’ 


+. 
* * 

We all know by hearsay and some know by ac- 
tual exverience, that Mr. Paur was respected 
and admired as a musician in the cities which 

® has honored by his presence. Let us start 
aright, Mr. Pauris not worthy of our serious 
attention simply because Leipsic patted him on 
the head. e, On the contrary, contributed 
largely to the musical fame of a town, that, 
whi chiefly on its past reputation, needs such 

DS, 


3 
* & 
Since Mr. Paur’s arrival here his conduct has | 


een judicious. On divers occasions ha was ex- 
amined thoroughly by newspaper men, and his 
conversation, as recorded, was modest, frank, 
sensille; to the point. 


¥* & 

It is said that he has been dil gent in rehear- 
sal, He has'not used the time of the players in 
reading his private correspondence of merely 
friendly or inflammatory nature. He’ has 
worked with the orchestra, and he Knew when 


he entered the hall what he was about to de- 


mand of his men. 


ihisis proper and becoming. Mr. Paur is 


hired for this purpose, and the players are hired | 


to obey the conductor, 

Nor were some of these players imported 
solely for their social qualifications, as would 
appear by their behavior during the last three 


years, 
* 


* * 
There was curiosity to see the man at the 
head of his forces, How many of those who at- 
tended the concert last evening cared one straw 


about the programme, whether the numbegs | 


' sorbing question should not be, does Mr. 


re 
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EMIL PAUR. 


were by Beethoven or by Bulsenheimer. There 


was a desire to see the man himselt, so that 
there could be talk about his hair, his 
hands, the movements of his arms, his costum 
and any personal mannerisms. ° 

This admiration of individuality and this cu- 
riosity concerning personality retard undoubt- 
edlv the healthy growth of music and tend to 
stitle honest criticism. The talk is of tne con- 
ductor, not of the orchestra; of the conductor, 
not of the music, which it is his duty and privi- 
lege to study reverently. 

If the conductor were unseen by the audience, 
would there be as: great a demand for adinis- 
$10 ¢ 

And yet, men and brethren, the one great, ab- 

aur 


_jike ovsters, or does he belweve_ in the Jaeger 
'svstem of underwear, or is Mrs. Paur a charm- 
ine woman, or would the couple shine at an 


afternvon tea; the one great absorbing 
question is this: Is Mr. Paur thoroughiy quali- 
fied for the performance of his task. 

Then comes this question: When Mr. Paur 


conducts, are his heart and soul the servants of 
the composer, or dothey work merely for Mr. 


Paur’s gioritication? 3 
* * 
Mr. Paur had prepared us by his own words to 


ries and beiiefs. 
publicly: “I cannot sympathize with Waxyner 
in his wish to invest some of Beethoven's com- 
positions with scenic suz¢estious and dramatic 


4@ } 1c; ; 
developments which need other than musical Russia: with its German waltz freshened with 


French grace; with its elegy in doleful Russian 


terms of expression.” a 
And in speaking of the *‘enormous freedoms 
of von Buelow, Mr. Paur said, “That does not 
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| that are really soloists. 
. Capable. 


; you know. Idonot believe in putting before 
the public smal! stuff, not at ail.” 7 sy 


od 
7 


publis ned in the ournal f Sept. 29th, the new 
conductor said: “i siall put on only soloists 
a * * They must be 
Lhe soloists must be classical: too, 


It must be confessed that our Sy mphony 


seasons of late were not wholly free from 


“small stuff.” Singers so worn out, sotir 


that they could not raise their tones to the trae. 


; permanent. 


1 Overture, ** Tannhueuser 


pitch, nevertheless found favor with Mr, 
Nikisch. Pianists appeared who did not give 
sufficient reason for their engagement. . Then 
there was thai long line of orchestral players, 

some adwnirabie and others amiable, each armed 
with a concerto—a line that stretched out “to 
th’. crack of doom,” And there was legitimate 


surprise expressed at the omission of a trom- 


bone solo, say, the well-known arrangement of 
“The ‘lear,’ and the non-performance by our 
implacable drummer ot Julius ‘lausch’s Solo 
for Six Kettle Drums. 


_s 


= * 

Now itis true th@t there is often a wide dif- 
ference between theories and deeds. ‘Totakea 
snap-shot judgment of the first performanee of 
a conductor might be, in al! probability would 
be, untair, and the judsment would not be surely 
On the one hand, there is the com- 
parative unfamiliarity with the players; thera | 
Is the natural pervousness of a man in a strane 
place. On the other hand, there is always a pos- 
sibility that the conductor may not fulfill the 
promise of a first performance. ‘he flattery of 
the thoughtiess andthe ignorant may turn his 
head. Social attentions may divert him from 
his duty. He may grow lazy. It is much fairer | 
to conductor aud toaudience to judge him after | 
ate twelith performance instead of after the 
Irst, 

But our American public is in a hurry: it can 
not wait; and so, as before, it is not unlikely 
that there will be a “grand symposium,” in 
which musicians of high aud low degree will, 
by editorial request, indulge in printed eulogy. 
Let us hope that there will not in future be a 
repetition ofthe thoughtilessness or the ingrati- 
tude of Mr. Nikisch, who, even within the fol- 
lowing year, Coutradicted those good reports by 
his own conduct, and so irritated som, of his 
former eulogists that thev were ready to insert 


_aknife under his fifth rib. 


%* r, 
The programme choseu by Mr. Paur for his 
first appearance was as follows: _ 
Symphony, € minor, No. 5 »++--, Beethoven 
Serenade for string orchestra, op. 48 Tschaikowsky 
; Waguer 


The*serenale by ‘Ischaikowsky was firat 
given in this city, orat least atthe Symphony 
concerts, by Mr. Gericke Oct, 13, 1888, at the 
first concert of the season. ‘the fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven was on the vrogramme Of 


_ the first concert of the season of ’92-93. Av this 


, cert under Mr. 


last concert there was no soloist. At the con- 
Gericke sonzs were sung by 


Mrs. Julie Moran-Wyman, for Mrs. Wyman 


i ry | >? 
: ' j | hyphenate” her name. 
think favorably of certain of his artistic tneo- | used to yp re 


Beiore the concert he said | 


m & 
Surely the programme itself does not call for 
extended discussion. ‘The serenade by Ischaik, 


vuwskv is a singularly eclectic composition, with 


mean that [think the bKeetihoven symphonies | 


ought to be rattied off as if by a barrel organ. | dashboard and | | , : | 
char. Lhe trivial isside by side with the beantifal; 
strength shakes hands with weakness. 


No, but I believe that Beethoven’s ideas, if 
properly. presented, are sufficiently 
acteristic of themselves without being colored 
especially for the occasion.’’ 

So it does not seem that Mr. Paur intends to 
raise himself by trampling down and standing 
on Beethoven. 

. 
~*~ * 


‘Then, again, Mr. Paur spoke sensibly about 


its German iniroduction dashed with a hipt at 


dumps, where the mourner suddenly bethinks 
himself of an Italian tune; with its Russuian 
finale where the tails of the horses are over the 
d the passengers smell of vodKa. 


But the 
interest is maintained steadily, except in the 
Elezy,where the grief of the mourner is so span 
out that there are doubts of its sincerity. 
— 
* ‘ 
And now let us record impressions of Mr, 
aur. 
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et mt remember to be. graceful in ac. 


eee n “a eo. he 19 chops wood:. ‘abn another he. 
ish 0a: i Come now, play do-do.” 
lk: even triangular, | pate 
‘terribly in earnes}. 
merce might weil have thought of thi 
Walt Whitman: “Pleased with the 
3 “words of the sweatiug Methodist 


Daur gave physical manifestations of 
eeonrrotor and nis desire to do his duty, 


, 0 azh the hall shgnlc, ere to be a stoke-holé, _ 


r. Paur’s beat is decisive, ifit is not elegant; 
d decision is better than careless grace. He 
yentin giving the cue, and there could ' 
F iatake as to the direction. 
3 has a keen sense of the value of crawing.. 
ht isclear and firm. About his sense | 


o ene r, | am not s0 sure, | i 
~ Hek nOWR the vaiue of dynamic gradations Me | 


can compel his wish to be performed 


anc 0 ee a fact. “Although the playing of | 
‘Orchestra last evening was of uneven worth, he | 


tale 


ow t at he could work the crescendo pedal, 
| -bo rrow a vhrase from the organ-bullder, and 
3 were niceties in expression that hoye not 
~ heard here since the departure of Mr. 


Sane | 


“s 
_moye had evidently been carefully | 


and if his hand wss sometimes un- | 

a ‘in moving a piece upon the board, it. 
from apparent nervousness at the start, — bs amine 

| get over the inevitable anxiety and nervousness at- 


1d not from ignorance of intention. 
mt 


x * 
evening Mr. Paur appeared chicfly as a 


) a eo ughly equipped schoolmaster, a rigid dis- 


pl i arian, 


. the love for finish in detail gave at times a 


“Ae ment, particularly in the Symphony, the 
arance of Mosaic. A movement became 


then a collection of episodes rather than a 


bof long breath. 


ad cod why did Mr. Paur take the andante con 


to of Beethoven at so slow a pace? The 
telon. suffered thereby. The beauty, the 
range beauty of the music became monoto- 
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| : Mr. Paur temperament? oon he magne- 
7 mgt ‘Has he the imagination, the noble raze 


ty et ° ‘poet? 
ne ice ne must answer these questions. 


evening it. Was rather the admirable 

s ool aster than the man of imagination who 

“apy the audience by some nysterious 
ality, call it what you will. 


_ And yet how sadly this very school master was 


d iu Boston? 


* & 
aps itis a good sign that Mr. Pawr last 


avian Emstion. 


) Let us wait until Mr. Paur has made the or- 


eet still remembers another his own. 
y | Wait until.he realizes thorouchly that he 


m0 10 nger a stranyer, thai he is at home and | 
ends. who will hold up his hands in 
“atl endeavor to cultivate that which | 


aud honest and noble in music. 
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MUSIC. 34, 


The Symphony Concert. 


The twelfth season of the Boston Symphony Orehe 5- 


is. 80 n netimes violent, sometimes almost | tra concerts began last night. The programme wis 


Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor; the Serenade for | 
strings in C, op. 48, by Tschaikowsky; and Wagner's | 
‘Tannhiuser” overture. There was an enormous audi. 
ence, and the new conductor, Herr Emil Pauer, was | 
accorded a reception of the most cordial nature, and 
through the evening the hearty applause bestowed on | 
him must have convinced him that his public was ani. | 
mated by the most friendly sentiments toward hin. | 
He has an interesting presence, and appears to be. 
without any of the affectations that were often so un. | 
pleasingly manifested by his immediate predecessor. 
His beat is decisive, and he holds his orchestra well in 
hand. Vigorisone of the striking characteristics of 
his conducting, and he excites at once the conviction 
that he has an artistic temperament, and is thorough! Vv 
absorbed in his work. Much might be said of his 
reading of the symphony, and even of his interpreta. 
_ tion of the overture, but, all things considered, we 
deem it both just and advisable to defer any 
extended criticism of his method of conducting 
or to express judgment upon it until we have 
had further experience of it. His surroundings are 
as yet, new to him; the orchestra has been under his 
control for a very brief time, and it would be wiser. 
therefore, to wait until he has had an opportunity to 


tendant on the outset of his assumption of an exacting. 
position, and has had time to become more at his ease. ) 
It is impossible that he should, as yet, have been | 
able to establish a complete understanding between | 
himself and his players regarding his views; and, \e. | 
sides, the situation bears as hard on the orchestra as it | 
does on their director. Itis a very easy matter, under 
the circumstances, to do both an injustice, and hence | 
our preference for a more complete and more satisfy- 
ing experience of Mr. Paur as a conductor before | 
venturing on an estimate of him on a first hearing. He 
made a very favorable impression, if the spirited ap- | 
proval of his efforts, given by the large and critica] | 
j assemblage, may be taken as evidence. The pro-| 
| gramme, as will be seen, contained contained notbing | 
that is not very familiar to the Symphony Concert au- | 
diences, and therefore, afforded ample chance tv’ 
compare his methods with those who have previous!) 
wielded the baton over the orchestra; and we may 
add, without breach of our resolve to forego criticism, 
that his readings of the symphony and of the over- 
| ture, brought forward much that was novel—at least, 
here. The selections for the next concert are: Over 
ture, ‘Richard IIl.,”” Volkmann; Rhapsodie No. 2, Dvo- | 
rak; and Symphony C, Schubert. Mme. Lillian Nor | 
dica will be the svloist. | 
“te. oo 
.... Lhe Symphony tontant + programme bok | 
speaks of the waltz movement in Tschaikow- 
sky’s suite for strings as having something of 
the Spanish character. Of courseit nas, The 
initial phrase runs note for note with that of 
Queen Isabella’s songin “1492”—"I'm in mye 
with the man in the moon,” sires. | 


— “. ' 
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usualy does—out of piace. 


than anyone else who nas conducted here. 


‘Who Were There. "ana ‘How 
They Enjoyed It. 


A Notable Audience Completely 
~~ Filling Music Hall. ~ 


Everybody Was There but Mrs. 
John L, Gardner, 


It was shortly after 7.30 that. the fashionable } 
crowd began togather in Music Hall for the 
opening event of the season, and the anpear- 
ance of the new Symphony Orchestra conduc- 
tor, Herr Paur. 


As usual, it was a sober audience. Boston 
takes itself very serious!y when the Symphony 
Orchestra is in question, and there is very little 
small talk. In fact, peopie seemed to rush into 
the corridor, push through the doors and hurry 
to their seats as they never do anywhere else, 


Inside the hall the very.first look at the plat- 
form impressed one with a difference. The 
double-decked stand for the conductor had dis- 
appeared. ‘The small two by one block, of soap 
box ‘reminiscence, which, during the regime | 
of the. last conductor had been added to 
the regular stand to give additional! inches 
to Mr. Nikisch when he faced the orchestra, 1s 
athing of history. In its place wasa broad, 
low stand of generous proportions, neatly car- | 


peted with red, and the bit of cOlur was a great 
improvement to the bare stage. On it the) 
green-twined music stand, with its beribboned | 


rosette of chrysanthemums. did not look as it 


a 
—— 


The: orchestra men were eyed with less 
curiosity than usual. ‘Everyone awaited—Paur. 
It was past eight when he appeared at the left 
of the stage, mounted the steps and stirered | 
for his post, At first sight he is far from grace- 
ful. His trunk is long for his legs and his gait 
is nervous and awkward. No fault could, how- 
ever, be found with his attire. His clothes 
fitted him as well as evening dress ever fits the 
loose jointed German figure. His linen was 
immaculate, and a handerchief peeped properly 
from his waistcoat. His auburn mane, devoid | 
of anything so convVentional’as a parting, was 
pushed back: from. his face, and his tawny 
beard was neatly trimmed. 


In appearance he suggested Neuendorft more 


The applause which greeted him was cordial 


‘his wife of Marlboro Street and‘ Dr. A 


represented, Among tiiose present were: M om 
and wirs, 1, A. McDowell, who have. recer , 
: come to town; Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, Mr. Artt ae 
Boove, Mr. Kruest Perato, Mr, 5S. 8. Wuat 
Miss° Gertrude Edmands, J. D.C, arker,. . 


er * ri a 
Peet «. Sev ys sat a 


‘well coutrolled : it a warm Phe oyroag® h.’ 

it was. not excited, and it - was: evident at ¢ 

| that he was a man who knew n 

employed pg 8 of phe kA ashed bac workin ud a 

Plause; for, having 

which his nat eatin i ta bis = he “10 fe hi | 

reception hat tu nto eves, pitched © 
into his work with vigor.” aarti dae 


| Hislett hand is not the left hand of oi 
cold, be cra tyrannical: nor is tt i eft 
‘hand of Nikisch, pallid, effeminate, devita * 
in truth, it is not'a pretty left hand, Tet Og 
inclined to be ruddy, and not real. beco 
4 -well-laundered shirt cuff. ‘But De jan bers! 
ism are likely to be as famous as. eee . : 
its predecessors, . Its nYost notable peculia : 
a sort of ““hush-a-bye-baby” act. That is 
peculiar, but very sugyestive, 
Tnere.is something honest and ae a 
about the man, and, when he is quite used re 


i we bis 
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- Boston, no doubt he will boldly teich onal +) : 


his coat tail pocket that extra hand 


‘Which he tished between each movement oft Cw 


symp..ony last night and did not dispiay at’ all,” 
although his brow sadly needed mOgpl 
mopping which Boston, when he knows it ve 
ter, will often see administered, and why not 


Many vrominent people were absent last even- 
ing, but the fathering wa was a brilliant one, 


Mr. Henry L. Higginson and his wife occupied 


| their usual seats on the 1@ floor.’ 


piste 


‘Near then sat Dr. Join: Wheelock Ellio lliot, and. 
ie 


Beach ‘and Mrs. Beach, the composer, wi a 
hair hair pushed back. from the face in whicl 
some One has discovered a ese mbla 
Beethoven, and Wwearihg, as usual, a sim 


gown. in fact, there was’ no dress nity 


audience, the absence of a few penehinee 2 


the only festive thing in the: ater ‘of th ee 
women. Se 


as 


Authur Howard Pickabing’ has deserted his 
seat right under the conductor’s stand for 


jurther on the side. ye He “a ot | 


i ty 


Dr, Hamilton Osgood, who_is destined to be 
known as the father of Mrs, Fishe Warren, 3 


accompanied by his younger daughter; almost. 
as pretiy as her oider sister. 


$ 
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Professor Whitnev of .Harvard Obthewass ce 


for sO many years has sat, score in hand, just. 

| over the c.ock, was one of the first to ‘tuke ‘nis 
‘ seat in the baicony. Mr John eda son oe 

Bal near him. Z 
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Parker, Mr. Ciaytou Jolins, id}, one 


Witham Freucu, Mar. E, B. tayes, 


arreu Davenport. 


ihe Satie ee was equally well repr 


Sullivan sat in tront of the first. 
balechsr Mr Ar.o Bates was there wit h 


new honors sitting easily upon hi Ls M 
Ridering was accompanied by . Ric 
Richard Henry Dana and Theodore L a rut, 
new librarian were noted on the floor 


Mrs, Puobe Jenks, her son Barion ynks “ 
wi.e, who was vretty Agnes 63, a 


ot Miriam O'Leary, and a bride of u 
, ‘were present, 
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vet man regards the orchestra: aia the music | P ng 
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aa does not remember to be graceful in ac- 


‘He. is sometimes violent, sometimes almost 
[grotesque 

At one time he chops wood; at. another he 
we to a child, *'Come now, play do-do,”’ 


| tra concerts began last night. The programme wis | 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor; the Serenade for | 
strings in C, op. 48, by Tschaikowsky; and Wagner’ id 


e is angular, even triangular, 
ut he is terribly in earnes}. 

' The audierce mizht weil have thought of the 

line of Walt Whitman: “Pleased with the 


earnest words of the sweating Methodist 


‘‘Tannhiuser” overture. There was an enormous audi. | 
ence, and the new conductor, Herr Emil Pauer, Was | 
accorded a reception of the most cordial nature, and | 

through the evening the hearty applause bestowed on _ 
preacher.” 


ag For Mr. Paur gave physical manitestatianeal him must have convinced him that his public was ani. | 
th conviction and his desire todo his duty, mated by the most friendly sentiments toward hin. 
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Who Were There and How 
They Enjoyed It. 





A Notable Audience Completely 
- Filling Music Hall. 





Everybody Was There but Mrs. | 


John L, Gardner, 





It was shortly after 7.30 that. the fashionable 
crowd began to gather in Music Hall for the 
opening event of the spason, and the anpear- 
ance of the new Symphony Orchestra conduc- 
tor, Herr Paur. . 





As usual, it was a sober audience. Boston 
takes itself very serious!y when the Symphony 
Orchestra is in question, and there is very little 
Smalltalk. In fact, people seemed to rush into 
the corridor, push through the doors and hurry 
to their seats as they never do anywhere else. 


Inside the hall the very. first look at the plat- 
form impressed one with a difference. The 
double-decked stand for the conductor had dis- 
appeared. ‘The small two by one block, of soap 


box ‘reminiscence, which, during the regime | 


of the last conductor had been added to 
the regular stand to give additional inches 


to Mr. Nikisch when he faced the orchestra, 1s 


athing of history. In its place wasa broad, 
low stand of generous proportions, neatly car- 
peted with red, and the bit of cOlur was a great 
improvement to the bare stage. On it the 
green-twined music stand, with its beribboned 
rosette of chrysanthemums did not look as it 
usually does—out of place. 


—_—-__-—— 


The orchestra men were eyed with less 
curiosity than usual. ‘Everyone awaited—Paur. 
It was past eight when he appeared at the left 
of the stage, mounted the steps and stirered 
for his post. At first sight he is far from grace- 
ful. 
is nervous and awkward. No fault could, how- 
ever, be found with his attire. His clothes 
fitted him as well as evening dress ever fits the 
loose jointed German figure. His linen was 
immaculate, anda handerchief peeped properly 

from his waistcoat. His auburn mane, devoid 
of anything soconventional as a parting, was 
pushed back from his face, and his tawny 
beard was neatly trimmed. 


In appearance he suggested Neuendorff more 
than anyone else who nas conducted here. 











—— 
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. Which his vigorous 





women. 


employed none of the tricks for working up 
Plause; for, having brushed back his h 





into his work with vigor. 


His left hand is not the left hand of Gericke, 
cold, depressing, tyrannical: nor is it the left 
hand of Nikisch, pallid, effeminate, devitalized. 
ln truth, itis nota pretty left hand: It is big, 
inclined to be ruddy, and not real becoming to 
1 well-laundered shirt cuff. ‘But its manner- 
ism are likely to be as famous as were those of 
its predecessors, - Its most notable peculiarity is 
a sort of *“hush-a-bye-baby” act that is very 
peculiar, but very sugyestive. 





Lnere is something honest and unaffected 


about the man, and, when he igs quite used to 
Boston, no doubt he will boldly feich out from 
his coat tail pocket that extra handkerchief lor 
Which he tished between each movement of the 


syinp.ony last night and did not dispiay at all, | 


although his brow sadly needed mopping—a 
mopping which Boston, when he knows it bet- 


ter, will often see administered, and why not? 


Many prominent people were absent last even- 
ing, but the gathering was a brilliant one. 


Mr, Henry L. Higginson and his wife occupied 
their usual seats on the floor.’ 


Near them sat Dr. John Wheelock Elliot and 
his wife of Marlboro Street and: Dr. H. H. A. 
Beach and Mrs. Beach, the composer, with her 
hair hair pushed back trom the face in which 
some One has discovered a resemblance to 
Beethoven, and wearing, as usual, a simple dark 
kown. in fact, there was no dressing in the 
ap neon the absence of a few bonnets being 
the only 
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Authur Hloward Pickering has deserted his 


seat riglit under the conductor’s stand for oue 


further on the side. 


Dr, Hamilton Osgood, who is destined to be | 


known as the father of Mrs, Fishe Warren, was 
accoinpanied by his younger daughter; almost 
as pretty as her oider sister. 


Professor Whitney of .Harvard College, who 
forso many years has sat, score in hand, just 


_ over the ¢ ock, Was one of the nrst to take nis 
' seat in the baicony. Mr. John Pickering Lyman 


> 


Sat near him. 


Of course the musical fraternity was well 
represented. 


and wire, i, A. Meowell, 


, Miss’ Gertrade Edmands, J. 0. C, Parker, Mr. 


His trunk is long for his legs and his gait ’ W 


| 





LeW honors sitting easily upon hin; r. 
Ridering was accompanied by Mrs. Ridering. 
Richard Henry Vana and ‘Theodore DLwigut, the 
new librarian were noted on the floor. - 


Parker, Mr. Claytou Jolins, Mr, aud Mrs, 
William Freucu, Mr. 
Warren Davenport. 


The library set was equaliy well represented. 


| Mr. J. Kassell Sullivan sat in tront of the first 


balcony. Mr. Ario Bates was there with his 


were present. a naa 


: ” We stn . 4“ 
a Pa baby "A 


The applause which greeted him was cordial | r.-Inches was accompanied by Mrs. . Inches, 


Ri 
but well coutrolled; it Was warm enough. but” 
it was not excited, and it was. evident at once. 
that he was a man who knew none, or, at least, 


air, 
bowing in response to his 
reception hat tumbled into his eyes, he pitched | 


festive thing in the attire of the 


AMOnE tiose present were: Mr, 
Me who have recently , 
comme to town; Mr, Ethelbert Neviu, Mr. Arthur 


; Foote. Mr. Kruest Perato, Mr, S. B. Whitney,” 


KK, B. tiayes, B, J. Lang, | 
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In addition, if it is fair to pick out men of an 
Audience so notable men, Dr. Clarence Alake, 
onue.of the most beloved. and popular profes- 
sioval men in town; Dr. W. 38, aeeel os, dir. A, 
Brown, Mr. Warren A. Locke, Mr. Henry C. 
Peab 4 RN As Breck, — Prof 
E, Clifford, Mr. -B. ned 
dames Mills Pierce, 
Miss Viorence May-Winsor, 
‘Ros Mr. Creston Ciarke, Dr. 
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Fitts, Mr. ‘Tem- 


Pay, Mr. and Mrs. EL E. Clement, Mrs. James 
ksou. 1. M. Ganzengige. 
_ Probabiy Mrs. Johny L. Gardner was the most 
iissed of the absentees. 


ey ELLEN HAWKINS. | 
__.. THE OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS, 


' The interviews with prominent musicians. 


Sag 


‘gathered by Journal reporters after the Sym- 
‘phony rehearsal, and published in the Saturday 
al, voiced the opinion of critical Boston 
eon, and lust night’s favorable opinions by 
ose present at the concert only served to em- 
ize the points originally published in the 

al columus. 
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PAUR'S DEBUT, 


> 
Wey ef. 


The Symphony Conductor Makes 
a Good Impression. 


An auspicious beginning! It would 
naturaliy be unsafe to proceed to absolute 
udgment after a single performance, and 
hat performance one which is always at- 
tended my especial difficulties and _ sur- 
rounded by abnormal conditions; at the 
outset therefore, the reviewer may beg per- 
mission to present personal impressions 
_ father than that definite verdict which can 
only be attained after our new conductor 
has been heard in varying schools and under 
differing circumstances, 
So much is sure, the audience was cap- 
tured on Saturday, and what began as a 
cordial welcome ended as a furore of enthu- 
siasm. Naturally enough one thought less 
of the composers on such an occasion, than 
of the conductor. The personality of Mr. 
Paur (and the name is to be pronounced 
just as the English word “‘Power’’) is en- 
tirely in his favor; earnestness is in every 

esturé, and fidelity is stamped upon the 
features. A thoroughly Teutonic na- 
ture, one would judge, and one 
| which will adhere to received traditions 
with consistent conservatism. The per- 
formance carried out these impressions: 
There will not be much epper in the broth 
this season; 
will be healthy. Mr. Paur does not seem tc 
be an exciting conductor, but his gestures 
are emphatic, and his beat is decisive 
enough. 

The make-up of the first two programmes 
is @ significant straw, and demonstrates 
that showiness and sensationalism are to be 
absent from the list. Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony was an excellent letter of intro. 

uction, a fitting work to form the musical] 
grace to the season. The first two move- 
ments showed something of nervousness on 
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Hand, "Prof. | 
Mrs. Mary May-Winsor, | 
Mr. and Mrs, H. M. | 


strings, all showed that 


} Of Saturday night. 
after our hasheesh a sedative | 


ry - 
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From this time on, however, there was 
more of abandon, and the reading was com- 
mendable, The diilicult passages for contra- 
basses in the trio of the scherzo were as 
clear as crystal, and the finale was given 
with brilliancy and vigor. The absence of 
tendency to exaggerate was commend- 
a e. 

The first violins with pizzicato ac- 
companiment, the duet between these and 
the cellos, and the passages for muted 
we may yet be 
proud of our body of strings, and that we 
ought never to forget the conductor who 
first organized them. They played under 
difficulties at this concert, for the warmth 
of the night told upon the catgut, and there 
was an absolute hailstorm of breaking 
strings, and this was not confined to the 
violin # strings either, for even the heavy, 
cello strings began to break. 

The tinale of the pretty serenade began, 
as the preceding movement 


but soon led into a most rollicking Russian 
folk-dance. Such music one might hear at 
the Possidelotschni, the jolly winter gather- 
ings of the peasantry, whén the men join 
iu the wild Kamarinskaia, or all hands 
unite in the hearty folk-song. There was 
some graceful counterpoint in this move- 
ment, chiefly in a fiorid bass part. 
Portions of this finale distinctly re- 
calleda theme of the finale of the Fifth 
symphony which had preceded. The con- 
eert ended with the *'l'annhacuser’” over- 
ture. This was taken with considerable 
celiberation at first,and one missed the 
Spice which legitimately belongs to the 
Venus music, but from the final entrance of 
the Pilgrim Chorus all went brilliantly, and 
one heard with satisfaction that our con- 
ductor was not likely to over-refine fiery 
works by suppressing the brasses. 

A very large audience was present and 
the applause was liberal, culminating, as 
already indicated, in many recalls at the 
close of the concert. A conductor’s post in 
Boston is not a bed of roses, and it is there- 
fore most gratifying that Mr. Paur has been 
so fortunate in at once winning popular 
suffrages. Louis C. Exson, 
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Mr. Paur’s agonyis over. He has been in- 
terviewed. He has gazed, probably’ with 
rage, at the counterfeit presentment of his 
face in the newspapers. He has been looked 
at thoroughly and judged by the matinee 
girls. He has been weighed in the balance 
by the soljd, cultured and sombre audience 
The critics have had 
their crack at him. And now all that he has 
to do is to go ahead, mind nobody’s advice, 
and follow his own instincts; for he seems to 
be an eminently sensible man. 
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upon the highest positions of the violins, | 
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works have come in for lately is quite enough; | 
it will be a comfort in future to be able to hear 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra - What the music itself sounds like, even at the 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Emi 
Paur, conductor, gave the first concert of this 
its thirteenth, season in the Music Hall last 
Saturday evening, the programme being as 
follows: 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5, in © minor, opus 67. 

LY sipectiaime erenads for strings, in major, 
"Warner: Overture to ‘Tannhiuser.” 

Here is a case where the critic’s task is either 
very easy or exceedingly difficult. A new con- 
ductor makes his first appearance before our 
public, and everyone is agog to know what 
everyone else has to say of him, But the oppor- 
tunities for forming a judgment are too slight 
for anyone to be willing to formulate an opin- 


expense of a superacute thrill or two. Mr, 
Paur, to be sure, took some passages in both 
symphony and overture a shade different. 
ly from the way we have been accustemed 


to hear them go; but we cannot recall an in- 


stance either of his contravening expression, 


-marks in the score, or of his in any way 


overstepping the norma! limits of that artistic 


_ latitude of interpretation of which most musio 
‘ Naturally admits, In no case did an individual 


reading of a passage seem to flaunt "This is 
Paur’’ in your face. We can even say that one 


- of the ‘new readings”—near the close of the 


Andante con moto of the fifth symphony—was 


- more nearly in accordance with plainly printed 


ion, even if he has partly formed one. The first - 


concert an orchestra gives after its summer va- 
cation is never avery good bone for critical con- 
tention; the men have not played together for at 
leay four months, the orchestra is conse- 
quently rather rusty and needs more or Jess 
ensemble practice to bring it up to its whilom 
mark; we can hardly call to mind a first con- 
cert at which the performance was wholly fine. 
Add to this ordinary condition the extraordi- 


directions im the score than any playing of the 
passage in question we have ever heard. 


- ‘Having said thus much (or little) about Mr. 


Paur and his conducting, we have said all we 
mean to this time. Except that it should go on | 


- record that he was warmly greeted by alarge 


audience—quite unusually large for the begin, 


_ ning of a season—and had that applause dear- 
\ est of all to an artist’s heart: the kind that goes 
On crescendo e sempre pii crescendo as number 


nary one of the orchestra’s playing for the tirst | 


time under a new conductor, to whose beat and 
metheds the players are as much strangers as 
he to them, and it can be seen that no very dis- 
tinct opinion is to be formed of the value of the 
results. 

One or two things, to be sure, seemed pretty 
evident last Saturday evening: Mr. Paur ap- 
pears not to belong tothe class of cenductors 
who trust (with greater or less reason) to the 
dramatic, or otherwise emotional, effect their 
personal presence and bearing may have upon 
an audience; he concentrates his attention 


after number on the programme is finished. 
Of the programme itself not much need be 


| Baid; a first concert with a strange orchestra is 


about as awkward an occasion for the conduc. 
tor, as programme-maker, as it 1s in other re- 
spects. Beethoven’s © minor symphony and 
Wagner’s overture to “Tannhauser” are (be it 


| Baid witb all respect) old concert hacks, astride 


of which any orchestral player may be expect- 
ed to Keep his seat; they are as good as any- 


_ thing else to begin the season with—works of 
_genius of which only the most jaded musical 


palate need ever tire. Why the Tschaikowsky 


serenade was given is not quite so clear; 


upon the orchestra and upon the score be- | 


fore him, letting the playing tell the 
story of the music without any mimetic 
aid from himself. This is a comfort; not that 
we are inclined to undervalue the aid to the 
impressiveness of music that may come froma 
dramatic or otherwise expressive manner on 
the conductor’s part—we have heard perform- 
ances where the conductor’s manner stood for 
a geod dealin making the eye help out the ear 
—but that so many conductors employ such 
quasi-dramatic methods more for the sake of 
what is called in theatrical slang “mashing” an 
audience than for anything else, that an ab- 
sence of all such manner or mannerism is at 
times grateful, as at least prima facie evidence 
of artistic sincerity and single-mindedness. 
Another pointin Mr. Paur’s conducting may 
be brought up with tolerable certainty, even at 
this early stage of our acquaintance with him. 
Judging from the performances of the sympho- 
ny and overture, one would say that he did not 
belong to the extreme school of modern “musi- 
cal interpreters:” that his sympathies are not 
unreservedly with those whose first—and often 
last—aim is to see how much effect it is possible 
to get out of a great composition, by hook or 
by crook, regardless of the general style 
and habitual artistic attitude of the com- 
poser, If our guess in this matter is 
right, we are doubly and trebly glad. The 


the work is not up to the diguity of asympbhony 
concert, let alone an occasion that might be 
supposed to have something “inaugural” about 
it. The first and last movements can | 
pass muster well eneouh, but the rest is cheap 
as may be. If the performance of this serenade — 
was of the nature of a ceremonial call on 
‘Tschaikowsky as one of the brightest shining | 
lights of contemporary music (to whom such 
ceremonial respect is in a measure due), we — 
hope it was given last Saturday on the “‘do-it- 
now-and-have-it-over” principle. 

The next programme is: Volkmann, over- 


_ tare to “Richard II.;” aria; Dvorak, rhapsody 


No. 2; 


aria; Schubert, symphony in OC 


major, No. 9. Mme. Nordica will be the singer. 


- 


| Symphony Tickets. 


| 


| 


HEARD’S TICKET OFFICE, 43 WEST 87, 
» t0C A) 826 


SYMPHONY TICKETS. 
For sale, 3 séats for Saturday concerts, first baloony. 
numbers 521. 522 and 623; #18 each. Apply at Room 
70, Equitable Building. 4t1[A) o+4 


TWO CONCERT SEA 
In seems row of first balcony on left side fac oteae 
one-half way back, bou dhe Inistake, may be secur d 
for $21.50 each, by addressing A. W. N , ton Tratk. 
script. 4t[A} om | 
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Emil Paur in Charge 
of the Symphony. | 


Se ee ee 


Wielded the Baton at Last 
Night's Concert, 


Beethoven, Tschaikowsky 
and Wagner Played. 


The General Impression 
Very Favorable. 


What Musical Critics Nay 
of the Performance. 


The reassembling of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra for the season and the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Emil Paur, the new con- 
duotor of the organization, served as attrac- 
tions which called musica! Boston to Music 
Hall last evening in such numbers that 
both seating and Standing room was com. 
pletely occupied. 

It isasource of pleasure to say at once 
that the most sanguine hopes regarding 
the new incumbent of the position of con- 
ductor of tiie Boston orchestra were fully 

. realized, 
Mr. Henry L. Higginson, the founder and 


Patron of this orchestra, has for the fourth | 
time shown his rare good judgment in gse- | 
lecting a proper conductor, and the Boston | 
musical public is again his debtor for his | 


action in this direction. 
__ Mr. Paur is a master of the art of con- 
ducting; he hobis the méat absolute con- 
| trol over his’ men, swaying them at will, 
and controlling the several sections as if 


HERR EMIL PAUR. 


AY 


a 


salamat ties 
they -were each a Single instrument. Hi 
conveys his ideas in the most unmistaka- 


| ble fashion, his beat is decisive and dis- 
tinct at all times, his indications of the 


cues cunnot fail to be understood, and, all 
in all, he combines aS many excellent 


qualifications. for his Position as any man |. 


America has yet had an opportunity to 
pass judgment upon. 

Re is eviden tly a born musician, and has 
developed his natural faculties in the most 
thorough fashion, his handling of the 
or hestra last evening showing a thorough 
understanding of the Dossibilities of every 
instrament and the power to bring these 
possibilities to his aid in the presentation 


. of his ideas of the &s6veral compositions. 


The evening’s programme Was iLegun 
With the great fifth 


play the intelligence, taste and ability of a 
conductor. Tie reading given the sym- 


vhony was a masterly one in every way. 
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characteristics, it yet revealed its manifold || 


Symphony § of | 
Beethoven, a work well calculated to dis-— 


§ 
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beauties with a clearness and grace that at 
once establisiied the standing of the new 
conductor as a man whose lead can be 
safely followed by all seeking to know. the 
‘immortal nine” in all their perfection. 
No better interpretation of this’ sym- 


' phony can be recalled since the elder Dani. 


rosch electritied a select audience in this 
city many years ago by a performance of 


individual merits of the reading at this 
time. 


Ischaikowsky’s serenade for strings in C 


major, on. 48, followedthe symphony, and 
in his Performance of the several move- 
ments Mr. Paur usea the string section éf 
the band with taultless vrace and finish, 
‘Lhe ever changing moods of the compoal- 
ton were splendidly reproduced. and the 
vlaying of the men was controlled as abso- 
lutely as if the conductor had a single 
instrument at his own command. The 
sensuous w::ltz movement was given with 
aswing and grace that would have aone 


credit to the “Waltz King,” and the vir- 


tuosity of the plavers was admirably dis. 


! played in the difiicult finale. 


Mr. Paur completed his evening’s pro- 
ramine with a performance of tie “Tann- 
1auser”’ Overture that fairly electrified his 

audience, and sent them away from the 
hall full of enthusiasm over his skill as a 
conductor. The colo<sa!l beavties o this 
old overture were brought out i: the bola- 


|| €st farhion, and the massive use of tone 
‘| color indulged in hy Waen -rin this com- 


position was splendidly realized in its in- 
ter:retation. 

The evening had many events of interest 
asi'e from the programme and its per- 
formance. Mrs. Paur was present to wit- 
ness the triumphs of her husband, occnpy- 
ing a modest position in the left section 
near the stage. Mr. Henry L. Higginson 
occu: ied his usual seat, and had much 
difficulty in escaping the congratulations 
thrust upon him from all sides after the 
concert, 

The conductor’s desk was elegantly 
decked in honor of the occasion. ani, above 
all, itcan be said/that the interest shown 
by the men of tie orchestra in carrying out, 


| in the minutest fashion, the clearly ex- 
|| pressed directions of Mr. Paur, were-at all 


times manifest. ? 
Mr. Paur isa welcome addition to mus1- 


cal Boston. 
WHAT THE TRIBUNE SAYS. 


Lacks Faults of Previous Conductors, 


but Has Some of His Own. 
(Special Dispatch the Sunday Heraid.) 


NEW York, Oct. 14, 1893. Regarding 
the Symphony rehearval in Boston yester- 


‘| day afternoon, and the concert this even- 
| ing, and the new conductor, the Tribune 
| critic says: The consuming curiosity which 

_ the musical people of Boston have felt for 


six months past-concerning the personality, 
inetuiiods and artistic ideals of the new con- 


| ductor of the Symphony orchestra ws 


measurably gratified by the tirst public 
rehearsal ani! concert of the season, whieh 


took place on Friday afternoon aad last | cae 


night. 


ie 


oune a feclinu on just such a subjects : 
conductor cult is a chase of social activity 


Which tlourishes only imBo ston, It is true, 


indications of something like it have ap | 


peared here and in several other cities oc. 
Casionaliy, but a complete parailel to 
Boston is yet to be found. Ln a sense the 


} cultis the outgrowth of a latter-day devei- 
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opmentin music. 

Largely through the influence of Warner, 
conductors have ome virtuosi. ‘They 
are now hired for their skill and training 


| 2s specialists ; they command salaries 


the work. It is impossible to consider the |, Whic 


1 are Deginning to approach those of 
eminent singers and instrumentalists; 
naturally, «lso, they have their following 
and jtheir critics. Fiity or 75 years ago 
such things were not dreamed of. 
When the couductor sat at his 
h-rpsichord and took part in the 
accompaniment, or when he beat 
tise with « roll of paper, turning his back 
Ou the musicians, as co pelled by defer- 
ence due to august listeners, he was a com- 
paratively sma | factor in the sum of music 


. Making. The chapel masters of Kings and 


4 
! 
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| truth, but the 


i 
' 


the couductor has 
| Strained into 


nobles were not con iuciors so Iuuch as 
they were composers, bound to provide 
hew music or the court band and 
maintain discipline in that body, wh'th 
meant to keep its members conscious of 
their duties as menials in the hous hold. 


| Condneting, moreover, was then little else 


than time beating. A change tollowed the 
dawn of the romantic period, when char- 
acteristic beauty and poetical expression 
Came into their rights as 
Elemeuts in Music. 

This change lh {ted interpretation, so callea, 
into prominence, which, working retroact- 
ively. has ever since sought to find the 
essence of new winesin old bottles. The 
tendency was to some extent based on 
liberty which 1t guve 
frequently been 


rhe 
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license, and it was || 


largely through the medium of just such | 


straining that the conductor urew into the 
hitherto unheard of importance, such great 
linportance indee i, that his dictum con- 


Cernig tv® meaning of a composer often 
_ has seemed sutticient to work #2 estoppal 


’ 
’ 


of appeal to the composer himself. 

Boston contains a large number of music. 
love:s. audit wa; not at ail strange that 
the conductor question should there take 
on large dimeéusions, Perhaps it never 
would have d veloped to an abnorinal size 
ifthe Symphony orchestra concerts. 6. pe- 
cially tue kriday afternoon rehearsals, kad 
not become pre-eminentiy social fune- 
tions. Goou form has for years compelled 
attendance on them, wether one is fond 
of music or not. Of course, persons who 
patronized art.stic enterprises for wholly 
Oxtrau OUs Teasols are DOUNd to Champi n 
tie cruse of the powers that be in the en- 
terprises. Here we have the bezinniug of a 
faction which naturally finds an ally in the 
couservrtive or the radical persons who 
love music and whose tastes chance to be 
humored by the conductor. 

Lhe existence of a con:luctor’s party, by 
the same token, presupposes tiie existence 


| | 
i 


of an opposition. For four years the musi- 


cal yovern ent of Boston has been radi- 
cal and the cou.servatives have been in op- 
bosition. The tirst rehearsal and concert 
under the new regime have reduced 
things to a state of Hux, which, we im- 
agine, will endure for severat weeks. 
When the state-of fixity comes again, we 
imagine, further, it will be tound that the 
paries have been reconstructed. It will 
not be surprising if 
young Syinphony rehearsal women 


Withdraw in force from the govern- | 
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sition from other | abused Beethoven’s seventh at some of | nsuch mas it will soon be after it | 
0 <e Tre A a aes tobe “agin | their concerts a few seasons »go;and Dr. | down to regular Practice, It was 
“the goverument” shal eapouse Sedans of ot Bulow the minuet of the eighth, they : | decideuly rusty, in fact, sia that’ this eir- RB ympnony - 
ork peapacareserly ho te | , | : ~ Cumstance unquestionably aocentuated conductor 
Rie reasons for this belief will avvear in Because Wagner Wished It | most of the things hci, 8 must be pro- Was with a 
the course of such a iecunelon of ihe - woh to be done. Mr. Nikisch’s grievous work | | rh ops unlovely in last Friday’s public Rh patra) dee ance. sunarentiye ot 
38 | ; i- 3 : : é é and early ¢ ‘ 
ppg He is. Emil” uo. Getil a few with the first movement was are pes : | Mr. Paur was most graciously and | not at least poetic and wosthtetio? Did he | 
weeks ago conductor at the Stadt Theatre cism, and possibly a seeking aftel catch. | | witenly welcomed st phe audience, atid have souiful ban s? And did his clothes | 
in Leipsic. lhis theatre, by the way, peuny effects; Mr. Thomas’ innovations | While there ey no ac Rh adit fine ing. Tit him? What were 20,000 “readings” if 
| is tie stepping stone by which Ger- of pedantic studies in | | neither was t 16T6 Waiil OF encouraging an: | he were to turn out to be short, rotund and 
‘qwan con.uctors mount to American were the outcome ‘ : | approving applause. prone to limpness of the collar? 
altitudes in their profession. When Anton ‘scientific phrasing. They held ae ig: he 
Seid! was couductor t..ere, Arthur Nikisch for awhile and then he frankly abandone: | 
Was his assistant. Seidl came io America them. Dr. von Bulow’s notions W ere yep : 
‘and Nikisch movei'up. When Nikisch re- erations of sume ot Wagner's Sug ses rte 
eeived his call to Boston, Paurb came his uttered in protest aginst an abuse in the | 


HENRY E. KREWBIEL. it is not arene that fhe sen goths 
i - soon recover from the, dreadful shoc 
WEIGHT, DIGNITY, CORRECTN ESS. | which struck her emotional centre when 
' Emil Paur steoped upon the Stage “of the 
Qualities Which the:New York Times boston Music Hall for the first, time, If | 
Successor at Leipsic. Now Nikisch has. onposite direction. In each case appeal to Attribntes to Mr. Paur. Gver there was a _ plain, prosaic, | 
one to buda-Pesth, and Paur succeeds’ Beethoven's priuted pave anu the canons , : . Hofcapel meister” looking conductor, . 
im i: Boston. | of beauty which had universal validity in PN _ {Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald.) it is Paur. He is not especially 
Lhe newcomer Is a Romeantor of oo ighes 73 | Beethoven’s day brought out a judgment of | NEw York, Oct. 14, 1893. ‘Lhe Times phors, noe does Pe run zat towand Rlobular- 
| werience. He has wielded the | coolenreion : | pao tales” Ss , . Ty, but his architecture is severely doric. 
| Bites at Cassel, Koenigsberg aud Man- | Of similar wrong-doing Mr, Paur must | ret & er ene ere = er ON Ais hair is a vingy brown—lohg, of course— 
heim, as well as Leipsic. He is studious, | be acquitted. He did not strive tu impress | Guctor: vel and his face is conspicuous by reason of 
energetic, conscie: tious and devoted to his } any novel conception ou the C minor sym- For the sake of art itis a great pity that | the prominence of the cheekbones and the 
work, fond of the rine of ng, Locw ane phony. ao cal cee er Rape mi ail +3 the versonal element should enter go | le2sth of his lower jaw. 
sers of tod y, a Wagnerite ‘as not through any wish to injec le, ; team dae ? 
Oung «oO nposers y & was not oy Strongly into the public consideration of Fauer Is Not Pretty 


| ‘ , ")\taakac a¢ thoven’s 
rom. conviction, anc professedly a be thin that never entered beet ong pl nee . | 
Heyer that the music of classic writers mind. Hehurtit by exaggerated empha- artistic matters. Rossini wrote music se look ar As for his men nge of conduct- 
ing, it 18 certainly rigorous, His down 


ut to be read in the spirit of is and a detached style of performan:e, | si , atti i sing it; 
fy hy time. So iar as. his” published. whieh we have observe as an outgrowth | | simply shat Fowl mlaks mene 3 beat is full of conscious rectitude, | 
Creed | 18 concerned, it is unobjec- } of tie Bayreuth influence. {t is a goo rule | Chopin wrote scherzos only that Paderew- | and the relations of the other beats | 
tionahle, but probably his critics in Boston to ask-the players upon the wind instru- ski might interpret them; Beethoven : to it are Sanctitied by the fundamen- | 
will sooner believe iis acts than his words. | ments to phrase as if taney were vocal ner- | |f Composed symphonies that conductors , tal truth of trigonometry. It 48 cer- 
He is a man of lurge frame and large head: formers. but this dées not mean that the | ate 2 é \ tain that the remar«§ of Little Butte 
his :ace is covered with a typical Teutonic charm of continuity of idea should be might have “readings.” Yet, there are cup about Dick Deadeye may be tairl D. 

ard, Aud in appearance as well a; bear. | sacrificed in order that everv phrase, and ‘asps In which the personality of a single plied to the new cenductor “He is ; latele | 
ig he realizes the German conviction that occasionally a motive, may stand out from man mewns much, and one of these isin triangular.” $a 8 | 
pencerul than, anit ho will prove s urievoug | {he,faorics in all the sharmmess of 1ts out || (Boar years °agy Witnein' Gorieke iat | , Alas or the palpitating matinee girl! ‘No 

' | Pan & A» ; { - « i ry: ; ’ 

disappointment. to the gushing Symphony “Mr. Paur believes that Beethoven some- | down the vaton of the Boston Symphony | the music dv ‘of the sr aa anor A th oF | 
persons wlio doted on Mr. Nikisch by reason | times built his works on a poetical idea, | orchestra and Arthur Nikisch took it up. | were the summonses ‘a maar 
of his interesting pallor, his dainty bands | Such 4 one, a veneiable tradition tells us, Already the fame of the organization had _| cian’s wand: nothine now BH ¥ 
and his attitudes. Mr. Paur 1s built of | underlies the © minor symphony. It ‘is | | || SYown so wide that it was recarded as a na- , intellectual, aveuratel: "nes red. be t, 
homelier s,uff. His beat is ery? f jerky not necessary, however, to enforces this | |} tional rather thin a local body. Persons M dap wiiek \ eee “pe Cap ny ete , oe ‘ 
and ancular, and the sixht of it doés not upon the attention of the hearers to make | |} tom various cities, including, as a matter | orchestra ‘rein secret profor idly g nt fal 
help one te the enjoymeut of the music, such a proviamation of | |7 OL Course, the necropolis tlocke |, to boston : Protoundly grateful ; 


———— ~~ ee 


Its purpose, however, is unmistakable; 1t is The Fundamental Theme to yg the Pog hh si the sod eye poll to AB Of beady hee yee hook oe 
yer har iy Se eit dh oraiibsten Grae Be hidk Rat wne. os beonide, 3, directorial solemnity behind it, has this one 
not the public. e beats time, an 6 POE! ! side, 


NEE hy ae r SA eae ait 0 he val 3 a ‘mirable quatity: It will keep an orchestra 
ale i angularity are to be noted as its charac- Today Bostonians are called upon to sib | auaqnai re te nal Ae wha gm 
beats dynamics, but he does not try “with atthe feet of a new conductor. | 2°4¢4aintel with the conductor’s wisher ag 
Waving arms’ to suggest the emotional 


of the syinphony that only loudness and 


teristics. Even here homogenity boli Nikisch is no longer a name to con. | 60 tom Do. > that sal wa | 
beauty of tone count for something. \This jure with. His pale, thoushtful face: his |} _ rato tiatia tte ee Slenidcant, yet 
Conte: ts of the :musie to the public. striving after sonority is one of the pitfalls silken, pendent hair; his eloguent. con- | Pour pathol meee ice led “reading.” Mr. 
All of these things will be disappointing of the fiery, untamed conductor of the spicuous han Is, and his passionate, erratic | re Be e aieice ' gy net nd gs 
to m ny of the patrons of the public azo vor eel : Teautngs have all taken wings to them- | through the reris TaReEe r Beathoe: “4 
.j present. It leads them to try to build up selves. The causes of tireir flight: eed sot | © & i performance ot Beethoven’s 
hearsals, but it'they serve to divert atten") climaxes by dynamics, instead of musical | ROweoncern any one. ‘they were not nice. ] Bith symphony, T'shaikowsky’s serenade 
tion from the man to the music there will! means ; OF the unavailing efforts of Col. Henry L, | oe dil ia in 7 najor. op. 48, and Wagner's 
compensation in that fact. Whatever | The Boston Symphony orchestra is a Higgiuson—who is not and pever was [- ae euser” =overture. No soloist was | 
_ €ls@ he may encourage. Mr. Paur will not | superb band, peculia ly admirable in its Wentworth Higginson, though mang news. || Permitted to obtrude upon the scheme. 
encourage affectation. He looks and acis string choir. These strings have never had | apers ot high ‘iegree have tried to make || +4 conductor himself furnished enough 
ike a man incapable of it himself, and in- the fulness and richness of tone, the fui} 1im so—to secnre Dr. Hans Richter of || Of the personal eleurent, — 
tolerant of it in ot ers. Aftectation is the compelling and all-satisfyinz muscularity | Vienna; of the doctor’s willingness to It may be prophesied, with a reasonable | 
fe | 


ane of musical culture. since Mr. Gericke went away that thev had come, and of the inviolability of his con- | amount of assurance, that Mr. Paur’s read- 


ings will never assume what is called a 


mil Paurs the name of the new m: revolutionary teniency. His  concep- 
e... was tinally enwared.. hora ietinine ea | tion of the Beethoven symphony was 
yesterday’s public: rehearsal and tonight’s 28, Ot which even Cari Zerrahn 


So much forthe p iysical manifestations. | 
| 

Tschaikowsky serenale last Friday, vut it || goncertall Boston went outtosee. The verb. 5 'ed not have been ashamed. It was 
| 
| 


he intellectual are more significant Mr, 
aur’s programm =  coutained only three 
numbers, but they sufticed to make plain 
what will probably on longer and better 
acquaintance prove to be the characterts- 


when he was their conducto. Yet Mr. | |} tract, the tale nas b en to:d. 
Gericke never forced them any more than 

he. forced the brass choir. Thers 
was a great volume oftone at times in the 


emed to have been acquired at such a ‘to see” is used advisedly, for ev one which could uot have aroused very 

rok bay ah. ath its intel lant is Md ol en Boston, greatly the combativeness of Theodore 

Paur I on Pgh gee ag Thomas, an attentive listener. It was 

work were wofully wanting. It was al- ee ee ae » rb hive aee - thoroughly res ect{ 1 aid eminently re- 

Ways Stro: g, capitally worked out at times, born at Czernow, in the province of  spectabie. It permitted Tradition to sit 

in respect ot the rubato and the treatment ||, Bukowina. He was a fellow-student of throne: art ene on| her oaken 
of the voices, but not for a moment se) gant. Nikisch and Felix Mott: at Vienna. He , C 


| 
The “Tannhauser” ‘overture threw all | | ! pM A Mild ond Gentle Glow 
ERALD last Sundav Mr. Paur disclaimed | orithe features of Mr. Paur of which we | has been conductor at Cassel, “gloried ? of general comfort. 


syMpethy with a tendency attributed to have been obliged to speak in disprais , |; by the memory of Spobr, and at , ; ; 

Waaner to invest some of Keet oven’s | into the batdest relief; but im this music. | | Koeningsbure, « at Mannheim and at But there is such a thing as Carrying a 
+ Lane agin Si dep wen Hi ane Gramutio ' they workel less harin. = [t WAS an ex- | | diite 88 : PORES Pilea sesh la reiding too far, even though it be one 
Oa) ents Which he outside of purely musi- tremely lui | revding, very muchilike that to tt he died d te. opera. He also aphearen ' whose correctness is indisputabze, It is saia 
linistand @ piano virtuoso. Thus to be necessa'y for the sculptor to study 


cal expr ssion. Wedo not know to which | whieh Mr. Seidl has accustomeu his  udi- | a5 a Vio 


syinphony in © minor, the I’schaikowsky’s 
Serenita ior stringsin C major, op. 48, and 
agner’s overture to *Tannhauser’’—three 
works, each of which oears the stamp of its 
composer’s in dividuality. 
han interview printed in the Bonron 


which are the ve adorn nents of the 


| 
tics of his works. They wee Beethoven’s cost of labor that te lightness and zrace 
/ 
| 
| 


“ag to he referred, but we do | ences, butit showed a maste ful hand in | 
interpretation have been laid at Wagner's ability to hold his forces in serried ranks on the patient industry of the newspap2r ever, that he should practice the science of | 
voor for which he was not responsible. It | the top ofa dramatic hill so long as it was — scribes, tor, painfal though it be to admit | 4)ssecting. Neither 1s itessential thata con-. 
Ses not follow if a champion of Wagner necessary they should be there. it no one i Boston had eyer heard of him | @4ctor shoul : so lar linpose his process of - 
‘distorts and abuses a Symphony as Mr. | It ought to be said as bearing upon some before. intellectual *nalysis upon a perforinan a; 
that the articniation of a symphony should. 





ai &- Wi Ww "a : Bert TT PREG CRE: Ky 5 : if / | 1 i 7 , ‘ ee 7 : wih a3 
tt rabie down bea ac ate —_ : 
“knock at the door with the arsis of ott d Opinions of Boston Musicians Upon 
“Ineasure, white every phrase came ous with | Mr. Paur’s Abtleties. 
 peatly-triinm-d corners, 

ln the simpie, elemévtary rythm of the 


was quite as decidedly out Yet here a ; 
i‘. soloadic quality of the Boston strings abilities, as ‘ormed by a hearing of his 
caine to the couductor’s rescue and gained | opening concert last wg bn Some 
for tim a result which was not his own. | curious declinations were rec-ived, and it 
O. the whole, the verformance of tne | is to bs honed that some of the writers will 
fifth symphony was acceptable. To those | recall their own words when,i_ the future, 
who are right'y weary ot attempts to | they may read critical opinions formed 
dramatize Kecthoven it must have been @ | und-r the circumstances they were calied 
general relief. But it was unleniably a | u:on to adapt themse:ves to in this 1n- 
id, calculated correctness that pervaded | stance. It may be well, for the benefit of 
t,and some hearers must have been re- |} readers untamiliir with Boston’s mu- 
minded of a Von Bulow piano recital, or a | sicians, to indicate the standing of those 
cavan by Judasso!ip. who have contributed their opinion upon 
However, those who were wondering f this subject. 
whether there was any real temperament Mr. B. J. Lang is the conductor of the 
conceaie under the somewhat modest ex-.} Cecihaand Apolloclubs and director and 
terior turned with expectancy to the | organist at King’s C apel. Mr. George L. 
second number, the serenade, Again 8 ‘ood was for vears director of the 
weight, force, deliberation, ponderosity, | Boylston Ciu) aa subsequentiy of the 
' Tne lovely langnorous, delicately-treated oston Singers. Mr. George FE, Whiting is 
_valse ame with heavy s eps aid affected | director of music and Organist at the 
ritardardi. Where were ail the in- | Charch of the Immaculate Conception. 
finitesimal nuances, the dainty _lacework ir. Carl Faetten is at the head of the New 
of Jigits and shades, like suuligut shot | England Conservatory, and a pianist. and 
through forest boughs, that Gericke would | composer. Mr. Thomas Ryan-of tue Men- 
have scattered through delssohn Quintet club needs no introduc- 
This Sivouous Scherzandot Ht wg le 3 “pate from maing to SCL ar- 
7 ‘ot a ae 9 nia,an las Known every conductor inthis 
Was there no lightness in the man? Oh, , country forageneratio ». Mr.L.S. Thompson 
for a siugle momeut of Gallic volatility, represents the younger school of American 
poised on tiptoe, and with an airy kiss caries anid, Se eeE xDOwn at yee 
j e) ; ; > ; 811 r as Ui 3 y 
biown from tingertips' Pere is a time to Prince Seo aan i eaaraliy aneaithod 
laugh, anda timé tosing. It is not always to be arepreseutative of the best educa- 
time tocount three in a bar. Enough of tio: of today Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is ac- 
‘this sere ade. Now for the “Tannhaeuser”’ cepted as the leading woman composr of 
overture. America at the preseit time. her com- 
Again weight and force, but nowalso dig- | Positions and writing having won her a 
nity. for the usic of the opening wieasures | recogziiition in the world of music which 
bears Calin, sustained treatment. Theend | entitles her opinions to the prominence 
of the “Pilgriin’s Chorus” is reached. The given them. 
strings slip away intothe weird mysteries Mr. B. J. Lane. 
of the baccianale. Now, now tor more fo the Editor of the Herald: In response 
passion: Gr dually the agitation of tie 
‘orchestr: rows. There is a grim to your courteous request for my impres- 
: peor ution ahous the foe eat. | sions of Mr. Paur as conductor of the Bos- 
| There IS a dee CaTNeESLIESS in - a ‘ 
| the aaiactor’s tank” ink last. Vhere 1s a ton Symphony orchestra, [ must declare 
viow wider this homely exterior. Itisnot | that the judement that can be formed after 


a flash; not a burst of fire: but it is warnith a single concert must be at best rather un- | 


and the climax oi the overture 1s reached ; rar 7 
in'a finely developed, powerfully accentua. | Teliable. The opinion of any one of the 
1ed-cresrenilo. | Many distinguished musicians in the or- 
Aud so we came to the end of this first | chestra who have playea under Mr. Paur’s 
view of the new man from Leipsic. Final | conducting for a week or more, must 
judgment as wo his ability cannot now be be far more valuable than that 
pronounced. Kut unless nervousness and | of a listener of a single performance. The 
anxiety wholly changed the habit of the | devoted attention and evidently eager de- 
man, itis sifo to say that weight, dignity sire of the entire orchestra to respond to 
and corr ctness, ratucr than grace, poetry r. Paurin 6very indication of his wishes, 
and passion, will prove to be the salient | epeass volumes forthe regard and respect 
gualities of Emo!) Paur’s con ‘ucting. that he has already obtained from them. 
These are by notneans qualities to be de- What wondertul changes—thanks to Mr. 
spised. ‘The classic wr ters leftusa very  Hizginso i—have fcome over our musical 
precious legacy, Which 18 sa e frown violent conditions in Boston in these last 20 years! 
treatment ia the hands o. just such men ag have previous to the last dozen years 
Paver. Perh ps the molern romanticits | seen the services of two of the three most 
nay not secom to be quite so ro- | famous conductors of the world otfered to 
mantic under his beat, but that | ws for the asking, and lost to us for the 
rem.ins to be proved. From his first con- ; simple lack of that asking, while now we 
cert one would naturally expect to tind | are eagerly welcoming our fourth new con- 
that his most admirable achievements uctor. 
would prove to be the. explication of a | . Now that our Symphony orchestra is in 
Bac. fuue. : | its teens, let us hope that the illuesses of 
he »tti.ude of the audiences toward the | early youth have all been endured, and 
new conductor Was not inspiratine. The | that from now on it will thrive in blessed 
applause Was Of & Conservative nature. | health and vigor. With the warmest 
Perhaps in the future, whe: Boston 1s bet- welcome to Mr. Paur and the highest an- 
ter acquainted with Mr. Paur he may arouse | ticipations of his success with us, | am 
Guthusiasm. ’. G. HENDERSON, yours, . Jd. LANG. 


wsties George L, Osgood. 


—— oe _ 


To the Editor of the Herald: There was 


* 
a 


In response to requests made, a number | 
final march this squuie-cot manner was de- | of musicians and composers have presented | 
) cide:ily in place; in the seusuousand nte | bristly tieir impressions of Mr. Paur’s | 





: 


a oe oe ee rn ance. Ng 
always wonderfully clear. The rythms 


were magnificent. The conducting was | 


6irpest and painstaking. The impression 
upon the orchestra was positive to the last. 
degree. | 

In place of poetic license. there was a de- 
termined control on given lines. 

Atter a few concerts Mr. Paur will proba- 
bly get into the fuli swing of all his forces, 


and will give us opportunity to see him at - 


his best, hardly possivle in a first concert 
with an orchestra almost new to him. 

I'he conductor himself 1s a manly fellow. 

GEORGE L. Oscoopn. 
George E. Whiting. 

To the Editor of the Herald: It would be 
out of the question for me to judge intel- 
ligently of Mr. Paur aiter the performance 


of tonight, Still, one can give a tolerably 


shrewd guess that the new conductor be- | 


lougs decidedly to the old school of cape!- 
meisters—good musicians and capable con- 
ductors, but perhaps not brilliant men, 
especially as regards their attitude 
toward the new schoo) of  com- 
posers. it would be exceedingly 
difficult to tind a man to follow Mr. Nikish 
possessing this brilliant qualities and at 
the sims time the wonderful power of 
drill woich Mr. Gericke had to a super.a- 
tive degree. Looked at in this lignt tne 
new conductor’s conservatisin will be wel- 
come to the musical public [have no doubt. 
GEORGE E. WHITING. 
Carl Faelien. 


To the Editor of the Herald: I attended 
the rehearsal yesterday, and in my opinion 
Bostonians are to be congratulate. to see 
again at the head of our Symphony 


| orchestra another excellent couductor. 


The first impressions cf Mr. Emil Paur’s: 


a ee ee 


-passionate performance was i 


work are very favorable in every respect, 
and Iam looking forward with great pleas- 
uré and luterest toward the coutinuation 
ot the series. Yours very truly, 

CARL FAELTEN, 


Themas Ryan. 


To the Editor of the Herald: I was : 


greatly pleased and satisfied . with Mr. 


Paur as a director. Evidently he had | 


full control over the orchestra. The per- 
formance of the symphony made that man- 
ifest. Each mvuvement was played with 
great deliberation and repose of manner— 


fine bal nce of parts—and with most care- 
ful attention to tue pianissimo passages. 
The tinale march was an ideal herorque 
periorinagce. ' j 
Lhe Tschaikowsky suite was delightful. 
The brilliant last movement was well 
played ani showed up the fine string 
force. To some people the “Tannuhauser”’ 
overture would be the pieve to prove abil- 
ity. Weli, his ability was proved. ‘Lhe 
difference in manner from that dis- 
played in the beethoven symphony 
Ws Quite apparent. ‘he nervous, driviig, 
ji there. 

Ihe purely personal part of the conductor 
isall right. Simple, unalfected, comes on 
> the stage quietly and attends to the 
business, and evidently has a humaninter- | 
estiu the people who are about vim and 
are to aid iim in his future work. 

Mr. Higginson and alismusic lovers can 
congratulate themselves anu feel sure 


> n + Sa fs ‘ - 
@ figures were 


iii eee TS ee 
To the Editor of the Herald: There 1s 30° 
much that seems to me entirely new, both . 
in Mr. Paur’s style of conducting and yn 
his conception ot the music, that I find it 
almost impossible toform any permanent 
opinion of him from a single hearing, 


The rendering of the Beethoven sym- 
| phony, especiaily, seemed to me a revela. 
| tion, and gave me intense pleasure. On 
the whole, Mr. Paur appears to me @ COn- 

ductor of remarkable abiliiy m= his control | 
of the orchestra and his general grasp of - 
the music. | 

He seems like aman ot intense musical | 
te mperament, andione whom we shall like | 
better and betcer the more we hear him. ; 

L. S. THOMPSON, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

To the Editor of the Herald: & well | 
chosen programme presented a compara. | 
_ tive novelty in the serenaue and such an 
| exemplificacion of the classical and roman. | 
tic schools in the symphony and the over. 
| ture as would supply a fair and adequate | 

test of the Capacity and courage of our new | 

conductor. | 

Mr. Paur’s reading of the Sth Symphony 

was ciuaracterized by diguity, clearness 
and brilliancy, with the addition in the 

andante of a reverential tenderness worthy 
of the hizhest praise. Exception might 
be taken to the tempo of this movement, 

Wiich was played’ at -an ex.ramely 

slow pace, but the rendering was so con- 

sistent and broad throughout that only oc- 

Casionally Was any sense of dragwing no- 

licvable. lhe first movement was _ pre- 

seuted with fine attention to the slightest 
marks of the composer; the fermata, espe- 

Cially were treated with rare judgment. 

Mr. Paur’e firin and decisive beat carried 

he cellos and basses through the trio of 

the Sc erzo with as near an approach to 
clearness as the music will permit, and the 
finale Wasa genuine triumph of brillianay. 

Many phases of great beauty in regard 


| to shading and refinement of expression . 
loadis 


might be instanced, such as the ~g 
up to the last movement from the scherzo, 
Where there was a wonderfuliy steady 
pianissimo wit” no crescendo wntil the 
exact moment indicated by Beethoven, 
eizht measures before the allegro. 
entire interpretation was tree from capri- 
cious variations in tempo or phrasing, and 
the playing remarkable for its pregision 
and sincerity. 
Tschaikowski’s serenade displayed the 
sOuvrity of the strings to good advantage, 
While the ‘*Tannhaeuser’’ overture a 
ceived a performance worthy of a hi 
place among the successes of the orchestta. 
It is already evident that Mr. Paur we 
disciplinarian and executant of a_ 
order. If his manner, to which as yet we 
are hardly accustomed. appears somewhat 
rigid, let us hope that the mathematical 
accuracy, of which it seemed t o be a part, | 
accounted ror the uirusually satisfactory 
performance ot his orchestra after a long 
vacation and com paratively few rehearsals, 
ok Ata much for the future of music in | 
oston. 


_....Mrs. Emil Paur continues to be inter | 
viewed for her husband, whodoes not speak 
English. She is indeed a helpmeet. 


that t..ey have a genuine musician a  ___ 


‘ 


new director. HOMAS RYAN, 
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j tints : and minute color-.| Mr emi Paur, was enthusiasticall 
| ; I<. ‘Emil 3 é mE 0% : 
: r aur, was en ly .cor- 
‘ : . ; ; 
os 
? 


' ts Wad the treditinnat one t 
Pear : hye Speprerd teanaaiy ie braditianal one, ings of Mr. Gerieke’ renderings leaves Shae eet : 4 
4 bd 3 if ‘perHaps the andanté con mote be'ex. ensitive and keenly appre | dial. They wanted him to at once feel 
rr en | 4h : cepted, Which was taken at a. rather the sensiti | | if appreciative 
ee | Slow pace. Nevertheless as a whole 
| : : ‘this mévenient wasa noble conception 
Ho ° | Upon, the pieced assumed, and was 
| | _ | @revelation of the purity of Mr. Paur’s 


rendering, a 
ent movemen 


ae 


} 


listener always yearning for their repro. | that he was among friends and. among — 
duction, a sensation so gratifying fare those who are capable of. appreciating to~ 
its elimination from the memory is jm. | the fullest extent his raré musical attain. 
possible, neither has it been blunted in J ments. Sie Pe eK | 
the remembrance by the rough charcoal 4 {7 Mr Paur does not feel thoroughly at 
sketches and undefined wasses of color home in Boston today it is not because of 


that have been shown upon the canvag any lack of good will on the par ; 

part of those 
during the past four seasons. } who listened to his first concert in this 

But there is time yet for Mr. Paur to | city. 

accomplish more inthe dynamical and : Before the Friday rehearsal was over it 
technical direction when he — shall { was evident thatthe new director would 
have had the orchestra louger uuder his be a great favorite in Boston; and at last 
control. <All the roughness of the last | Bight’s concert there was “still further as- 
, , regime had not disappeared in the play- 1] Surance of his coming popularity. The 
pnd theme bezinn ny in the basses. ‘The ng Saturday nig 4, | Hissinson haa “secured a wrth auestanae 
Director Paur Gives Proms || /@st movement was surpassing fine in its There is this yet to be ascertained: | for the two master musicians who. have 


| Majesty, perhaps never has it been more : Jaur ig ¢ —" . | 
satisfactorily given by the orchestra, Will Mr. Paur exert his authority, and | directed this foremost of all orchestral or- 


; ra fl - ‘ 8 O through rigid, imilexible 4d Scipline, | ganizations. | yh 
ise of a Creat Success. The I'schaikowsiy serenade for oblige thé players to dotheir best when, In appearance Mr Paur differs essentially 


. Strings’’ is in some respects an interest h ir f ither of h d a he : 
MOUE LER >s - @ season advances, thev get tire rom either of his predecessors, and he is as 
| ing work. It has been played but once oe d aavaloas and heedless of Bis dasiran? unlike them in his method of conducting. 
before in these concerts, by Mr. Gericke, {t seems tv me that Mr. Paur.is the man | He is of large, solid physique, or iy man- 
Cilbert & Sullivan’s Latest | atthe beginning of the season of 1888 ho will maintain a high degree of | eof directing is most. substantial, if not 
Va , $e) Te ys aes who will m & nig gree oO absolutely heavy. ~ eg 
{ may. not be particularly original, gnd technical perfection and dynamie con. | * Fy, is little that is 1i ceful i 
6 the movements vary materially j : ft : fg ote He de eight or graceful in 
Opera Utopia.” . role 4h at y in mu trast throughout, but that he will reach | nis style. He directs with determination 
p ; pla. sical value, hae Lb displays contrapuntal that automatic perfection once Dos~ | andexactnessratherthan with enthusiasm. 
ingenuity, an with its characteristic sessed by the Boston Symphony Or- He does not seem to be possessed of great 
melodies and strongly markeq rhythms chestra remains to be provell, personal magnetism. He is a leader who 
| its rather tedious length was less marked Also the all-important feature of cath- | will inspire confidence rather than enthu- 
The head of that superb body, the | than i¢ would have been otherwise. ‘I'he olic taste in selecting music for tie | 8iasm. He makes one feel that he knows 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has been || theine with Variations is taken from - programmes and a bappy ability im ar- absolutely what he is doing, and compels 
again placed upon its shoulders anda! another Suite ot Ischaikowsky’s, No. 3 ranging the sumeis yet io be decided, | onfidence in the correctness of all that he 
hand has grasped the helm of its eiforts, in G, Under the skilful direction of. Mr. | Also willhe begin promptly at $ o'clock, dogs. 
© strong, skilful hand that will now Paur the orchestra achieved a brilliant pT i : ' None of bis predecesso.8 gave at first 
Ait ore iy ant make his programmes conform to | hearing such forcible evidence of thorough 
guide it firmly and surely after its four .suceess in the playing of this number of the limit of one hour and a half. Well, | control over every individual member oot 
seasons of drifting in a disabled State the programme, we shall see. In the meantime let us the orchestra. Mr Paur’s command over a] 
yefore the violence of vagarious tem- Phe familiar overture to “Tannhau- ‘rejoice that we have so good a conduc- | was absolute. . 
pests. The pilot that has come to the ser, that closed the coneert, wag given | tor and so refined a musician, and also |, There will surely be no lack of discipline 
rescue is Mr. kmil ’aur—let us re,oice.. in a most brilliant and effective manner, so-superb an orchestra as has been pro- | in the Boston Carey erry & orchestra §0 long 
lhe Musie Hall on Saturday eveping and the large audience that had most vided’ by the noble generosity of Mr, | #5 Mr Faur is at its head, and there is every 
Was overilowed with an audience gath- cordially welcomed Mr. Paur when he Fleury 1, Higginson, by whose munifi. | 122800 for believing that the splendid or- 
red to welcome the new conduct d first appeared at the beg or ; |: EOTET 2a ate ene Oe , |} Sanization will. under his careful direc- 
| & ) we . Mew conductor an app ai the beginning of the cent impulse art and his townsmen are | gion not only maintain its position at the 
'to satisfy a curiosity and relieve an - évening, broke into the most enrap- | , ite : d 3 t will 
“soda aE +2 : A | ae p so liberally benefited. head of all orchestras, but will advance 
anxiety regarding his ability that hag tured applause, recalling him again and Next Saturday evening the programme { still further towards the goal of perfection, 
existed since it was nade known who again with cheers and bravos. wil! embrace overture ” “Richard LL1..” 4 The program wrovied or his first offer- | 
was to take charge of this fine body: of On the whole, it must be admitted ~Volkmanau; Ri:apsodie No. 2, Dvorak ing was characteristic of the man. a | 
musicians that under Mr. Gericke had » that Mr. Paur has made a most satis- and Schubert’s great symphony in @ t was conservative and substantial, 
reached the highest point of berfection factory beginning,. Ue jis modest and ett Mrs. Lilliau Nordica will be the @Mr Paur is, from all indications, inclined 
in orchestral playing, and under Mr. earnest in his bearing; there is nothing | eer cee W ‘REN D eto a ae al to classical music, and it is unlikely that 
Nikiset’ bad fallen to a st: indiffere ofthe poseur i is composition: he soloist. DAREN SAVENPORT, anything of a trivial nature will ever be 
m Pee es tate of inditfex : the pe yt in his composition: he ini paricecinb : | allowed to appear upon his programs 
net, COAESeness and sometimes yul- does not find it-necessary to Climb up on | Type ; Te 
garity of performance tliat was a dis- . two or three boxes bo exhibit himself ; FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. | mt ‘au cducdtional shane, eee 
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| | taste, the depth of his feeling and the 
| : | extreme sensitiveness of his: musical 

<3 m hon Orchestra natute.. So, also, of the first movement, 
VY p V ¥ || to which he imparted a nov:lity in’ the 
rendering. The Scherzo was taken at a 

Has a Leader ‘most discreet tempo, and was finely 

| * coutrasted between the delicacy of the 

softer passages and the. Vigor and 

Strength of these founded upon the sec- 


eT ee 


mark of the incompetency of the con- pears to be totally uneonscions of the SER _ | <schaikowshy’s serenade for strings in 
ductor that incumbered the position so presence of an audience; he has a firm The Season Opens Brilliantly and Musi- and the ‘“Tannhauser’overturé constituted 


honored by his predecessor, “Deat. and every movement is ion) i fle yesterday’s numbers. 

Phat Mr. Panr shouid have accom. . Cautimportance to the layers he has cal Bostonians Seem Delighted with Naturally the Prostest interest was felt 
piished so much under the circumstances, | a fine musical temperament,apparently ; Mr Nikisch’s Successor, | in his reading of the symphony, for no one 
on Saturday evening, as was shown in | to all appearances is sensitive and re- The 13th season of the Symphony -or- ahve anows any ning Pel eo is a 
the results, gave the intelligent and, fined to a high degree in hig musical h ] ts h d’ brilliant] varied naitions be thie fds gonhinl gy wae 
critical listeners the best of reasons to | nature: he has a just sense of the ats i ik Nt: Fe hal tess 73 . nity 


believe that he is masier o; the situa- | necessity of contrast. and imparts repose Music hal] was crowded with fashion aud abana rir nosation. hia : Dag le work, was | 
tion, and will prove a S\lecess as regards | in the renderings. He gives the orches- wealth atthe Friday afternoon rehearsal it. His was a faithful reading, rather 
* r 


his abilityto fill the position to which | tra more sway than Mr. Gericke. and and at last evening’s concert. Seemingly | more exact than that offered Nick- 
he iselected when be has had the or- | does not restrict the brass as the latter few of the patrons of former years were ] isch. He does not seem inclined to innova- 
chestra longer in hand. dia. Under Mr. Paur the wood- wind absent. tions of his own, but is content to’ perform 


r. Paur chose for his first pro- has been restored to a sense of discre- Eve should bo tt te autor intended it 
cinni ‘agetlyy ryng- Np rybody was glad that the concerts , 
#raimme, the beginning of the 13th sea | tion in its use. Mr. Paur Produced a had begun again, and nobody hesitated to | pbierbd i Sxcallchonn ee eae pete pas 
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son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, fine pianissimio and did not force his express his or her gratification. »: worthy was the interpretation. Particu- — 
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the following works: fortissimos. That wonderful | : | 
eu N34 grada- larly delightful, however, was the effect | 
Symphony No. tlon of tune that made Mr. Gericke’s ern di beg te Ih idle attained in that marvelous transition from 
Serena ‘le for work pre-eminent, was not observable, so demonstrative in welcoming the orc the scherzo to the final; it has never been 


Op 4 ischaikowsky | however. in the playing Saturd; i tra. As one after the other of the favorite | petter rformed here. | me 
Over Wasner playing day night, aur is to be commended for pl 
fthe symphony 
pt to the true spirit of the 
“Composer, as indicated in the score. 


imean that acute distinction between - members of the band came upon the stage 


oped thathe wil 


to expect such distinctions, put the prominent members of last year’s or- The Tschaikowsky serenade was given a 
ganization were missing there was more | graceful artistic in erpretation, but more 


Mr 
pp and p, pand mi, fand , and th. ff they were greeted with hearty plaudits, ihe sve hony first on his ah, pearl an cia 
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Hreciated here, although there may be 
én discussion of the merits and faults of 


1 ? +f a : . 
) Phese weekly concerts are indeed “asweet 
joon’”’ to us, as, according to Artemus, the 


Wower is to London. To many, Saturday serves to show that certain forms have lost | 
eve! ‘ing ‘in winter would rnot exist without 


their significance, while he illustrates the 
axiom that there is room in the world for every- 


sy hile nd when there is 
thi musical enjoyment, a s body who is decent. The exasperation which 


i ecasionally a breathing spell, in the absence 


“Of the orchestra, the regular goers find time | the genius often engenders is due to his want of 


savy. The theatres are usually crowded | catholicity. He shouts for fas pes “ ogi yal 
Saturday night, and enforced staying at home , and action, but makes faces at tho 

Se and act otherwise than he iays down for the 
correct thing. He demands consideration “4 
the me t gossip concerning some | the new thonght, the new form, and has noth- 
Set bebavior o: belief of one of the miisi- | ing but contempt for all that has gone ponies 
} s, the atmospheric condition of the hall, | This is not the sort of man to aid in oe evel- 
die state of the Saturday evening weather— | opment of art in thiscountry. Our arge - 

these furnish food for conversation at | sortment of parentage has made us 9 eh 

pe din street car for at least two days : cosmopolitan people in the world an Peoeh: 
tthe concert. And occastonally there is || no more be satisfied with one phoss of an 
¢ about the music that was played. whether the limner’s,the seulptors’ or the mus ; 
hic | oing to Music Hall of a Saturday | cian’s, than we will ite iy phony ye 
fening isto many an amusement, a regularly || bill of fare for a month's se gay saad 
Gurring amusement that in certain respects | the ingredients be never so nicel: coo s ai 

ot unlike drawm-drinking. lt is a pleas- -destly served. We can be easily ; ersuaded to 

gt without acute excitement, followed, | listen to anything, but prohibition of what we 
+ va ely after a long-winded symphony, want or dictation of what we ought to want 
a aond tion of dull lethargy. And yet | will alike breed rebellion. The man of ethan 
De people night be offended seri. | holds his ground, for he knows how to ba e rie 
1ey were classed as amusement- | ‘tie and tactful; the man of genius mars all by 
Bey y look upon the Symphony con- | his stiffness and impolitic methods. 
as educational, as making for culture. | a ns 
they migh ; be sorely put to it, if they 
@ required to explain just how and when 
whiere they gained In civilization. 
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EVENTS.OF..A DAY, 


Cewrer 


BOSTON GREETS HERR EMIL PAUR AT 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


B. A. A. BICYCLE RACE—CANDIDATE GREEN 
HALGE SPEAKS—HARVARD WIPES OUT 


WILLIAMS AT FOOTBALL—DINNERS. 


The Symphony Orchestra have never played a 
programme better than they played last night the 


Indeed, in some re- 


first of the present season. 
spects, they have perhaps never played so well 


The rehearsals under Mr. Paur have effected a cor- 
dial understanding between him and his men and 
have established a standard for the maintenance 


ility. 
of the severe | 
but by no means unjust criticism which had been 


grad- | 


of which they will be held to a strict accountab 
Aware, as they could not help being, 


made upon the work of the orchestra in its 
_ ual deterioriation under Mr. Nikisch, ever 
has set himself from the first rehearsal to pla 
all his worth, in order to assist in proving their 
right to the praise—always cheerfully accorded 
them when they did their best—of constituting 
one of the finest bands in the world. On his part, 
Mr. Paur, gratified to find an instrument of such 
strength, ductility and capability for perfect de- 
tail under his hand, has been able to use it frankly, 
without tentatives, reserves, doubts or struggles. 
The result was splendid, and if the conductor 
merited the long and loud acclaims with which he 
was frequently hailed and encouraged, his men 
also merited the genial, contented look which he 
cast over them at the end of each movement. 

The programme was such as gave every ex- 

| perienced listener a first rate opportunity to study 
and compare—Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky’s serenade for strings, opus 48, and 
the Tannhauser overture. From the performance 
of these works some of the characteristics of Mr. 
_Paur may be confidently deduced. One thing is 
_clear—that he means to have rhythm and accent 
absolutely preserved, thus securing luctdity of 
phrase and justness of emphasis. Nor is he satis- 
_ fied with obtaining this from the most prominent in- 
struments only. He has the skill to realize just what 
part of the score most needs the help of such pre- 
sentment at any given moment, and is ready and 
quick to give the instrument then charged 
_ with responsibility its proper production. and to 
require from it the same exactitude as ifit stuod 
at the head of the composition. Yet, when he 
feels that his forces are moving truly and in com- 
plete sympathy, his beat becomes very small and 
slight and sometimes almost ceases for a few bars. 
He seems to have the disposition towards posi- 
tive perfection for which Mr. Gericke 
was distinguished, united to an_ elas- 
ticity and earnestness of temperament 
sufficient to insure magnetic and dramatic inter- 
pretations without verging upon dangerous ro- 
'manticism. No single observation of the occupant 
of so difficult a place as his is sufficient for guag- 
ing a man and predicating about him exactly; but 
from this first hearing it seems as if Boston had 
come nearer to obtaining the thoroughly able and 
satisfactory conductor than ever before. hat he 
may prove as a maker of programmes, remains to 
be seen. 

His reading of the symphony was conservative 
and careful—even a little reserved at times; but 
the minuter details were beautifully marked and 

presented sharp!y, but without abruptness; the 


man 
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y for | drums were act 


on oe 


dynamic gradations were nice 
when a climax was reached it Ww 
fervor as well as vigor. 

conventionalism were no 
the occasional slight reia 


ly developed and 
as announced with 
If any departure from 
ted, it was to be found in 
Xation of time for a bar 
or twoina transition passage or in a cadence, 
where, if the melouy were sung, the vocalist 
would naturally linger lightly but not enough to 
impair the pulsative sense of the tempo. The 
overture had a large, stron ly colored and pow- 
erful rendering, but offered asa whole points of 
excellence rather than of difference. The ser- 
enade gave a better suggestion of how Mr. Paur 
may be expected to treat musi¢ of a romantie or 
| fanciful cast. The strings were in fine condition, 
both for resonance and body of tone and for 
swift and keen execution, ail these qualities 
being demanded by the composition. The grave 
introduction had fulness and depth; the elegy (a 
little longer drawn out) was sweet and smooth ; 
the waltz, with its seductive theme, swayed and 
poised so languorously as to indicate that Mr. 
aur igs not too classic to give that rhythm its due; 
and the finale was worked up with immense 
| Vivacity and speed. And when it is added that 
‘ the hitherto obstreperous and domineering kettle 
ually played and harmoniously 
| subordiuated or indulged, it will be understood 
that there may now be a good hope for discipline 
and symmetry in all the orchestra. 

In general appearance Mr. Paur does not cor- 
respond to such expectations as his picturesjmust 
have created; because he is not a dark man, but 

| of a reddish-blonde type. He suggested to very 
Many people, both in his manner and his tempera- 
_ ment, Mr. Baermann, and it is to be hoped that the 
_ $eason will not pass without his conducting some 
concert for that eminent pianist, who has been too 
long absent from the Sp mphony performances, 
é is not a graceful conductor, inclining a little 
| toward angularity of beat; but bis evident manili- 
ness, his strength of purpose, his intelligence, 
decision, vitality and fineness, so far as they can 
be estimated so hastily, will atone many score 
times for any lack of Delsartian curves and 
Statuesque attitudes, 
for the second concert this wil] 
gramme: Volkmann’s 
Dvorak’s second rha 
Symphony, 
Nordica. 


be the pro- 
“Richard III.” overture ; 
psody; Schubert’s C major 
and two arias to be sung by Mme, 

HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. | 
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THE SYMPHONIES. Ty Ql 


The thirteenth season of the Boston Sym- 


ph my Orchestra began last evening, with the 
rt ‘! ~ pve ’ 


Vase 
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teresting, if not exciting, circumstanee of 
‘the appearance of a new conduetor. The 
“organization that is the result of Mr. Higgin- 
sc n’s generous impulse and patient fostering | 
"is now surely on a firm foundation. It isa 
“pu bli¢ institution that adds abroad a 
zlory to our town; and. there is 
‘no doubt that the orchestra is 
“appreciated here, although there may be 
Open discussion of the merits and faults of 
‘conductors who come and go, fret for an idle 
day, or are for lasting benefit as musicians. 
‘and disciplinarians. So let us all welcome 
the season now begun, andif there be any 
“shaking of the head at the number 13, absit 
omen! 
- These weekly concerts are indeed “asweet 
“boon” to us, as, according to Artemus, the 
“Tower is to London. ‘To many, Saturday 
evening in winter would snot exist without 
this musical enjoyment, and when there is 
oecasionally a breathing spe!l, in the absence 
‘of the orchestra, the regular goers find time 
heavy. The theatres are usually crowded 
‘Saturday night, and enforced stayingat home . 
‘saddens many victims of the Symphony habit. ° 
| Then the appearance of the conductor and 
the men, the latest gossip concerning some 
a leged behavior or belief of one of the masi- 
Cians, the atmospheric condition of the hall, 
“the state of the Saturday evening weather— 
~all these furnish food for conversation at 
me ple and in street car for at least two days 
aft sr the concert. 


talk about the music that was played. 
| -This going to Music Wall of a Saturday 
‘evening isto many an amusement, a regularly 


dé : ot unlike dram-drinking. It is a pleas- 
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cularly after a long-winded symphony, 
And yet 
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setkers; they look upon the Symphony con- 
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e@rts as educational, as making for culture. 


And occasionally there is | 
curring amusement that in certain respects | 
not without acute excitement, followed, | 


ese good people might be offended seri- | 
y, if they were classed as amusement. | 
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Boston is very 
seems occasionally 
real pleasure of 


to rest upon. 
aud it 
only 


Gio 
critical, 
that the 


the inhabitants isin the investigation or.ex- - 


planation of this question: Why do we not 
find pleasure in this or that? It is only at 
the Pop” concerts that music is accepted 
gratefully and sympathetically by the crowd, 


and there is no doubt that in this case pleas- 


ant eating and drinking and smoking pave 
the way to musical enjoyment. 
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Mr. Emi. Par, the new conductor of the | 
ymphony Orchestra, is said to be q trust- | 
worthy and excellent musician, but hardly a 
genius. There is comfort in that thonght. Of 
‘all the varieties of the human “ygenius’’ that 

which assumes an artistic habit is the most 

exasperating and, specifically, the musical 

genius is the most anendurabie. The competi- 

tion between the man of talent and the man of 

geniusis a parallel of the race between the 

tortoise and the hare. and we all know how 

that contest ended. Your genius is not with- 

out his value. 


by his defiance of conventionalities he Often 


serves to show that certain forms have lost | 
illustrates the | 


their significance, while he 
axiom that there is roomin the world for every- 
body who is decent. The exasperation which 
the genius often engenders is due to his want of 
catholicity. He shouts for freedom of thought 
and action, but makes faces at these who think 
and act otherwise than he iays down forthe 
correct thing. He demands consideration for 
' the new thonght, the new form, and has noth- 
ing but contempt for al! that has gone before. 
This is not the sort of man to aid in the devel- 
opment of art in thiscountry. Our large as- 
sortment of parentage has made us the most 
cosmopolitan people in the world and we will 
no more be satisfied with one phase of an art, 
|| whether the limner’s,the seulptors’ or the musi- 
cian’s, than we will consent to an unchanged 
bill of fare for a month’s break‘ 4, thongh 
the ingredients be never so nicel: cooked and 
destly served. We can be easily ) ersuaded to 
listen to anything, but prohibition of what we 
want or dictation of what we ought to want 
will alike breed rebellion. The man of talent 
holds his ground, for he knows how to be elas- 
tie and tactful; the man of genius mars all by 
| his stiffness and impolitic methods. 
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were required to explain just how and when 


' The sense of gratifying a longing for 


He wakes up people, whether | 
they follow him or not; he has the boldness of 
his convictions and though he may shock us ! 


| strength, 
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Corre 77 


BOSTON GREETS HERR EMIL PAUR AT 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


B. A. A. BICYCLE RACE—CANDIDATE GREEN 


HALGE SPEAKS—HARVARD WIPES OUT 


WILLIAMS AT FOOTBALL— DINNERS. 


The Symphony Orchestra have never played a 


programme better than they played last night the 
first of the present season. 


have established a standard for the maintenance 
of which they will be held to a strict accountability. 
Aware, as they could not help being, of the severe 


but by no means unjust criticism which had been 
_made upon the work of the orchestra in its grad- 
ual deterioriation under Mr. Nikisch, every man 


has set himself from the first rehearsal to play for 
all his worth, in order to assist in proving their 
right to the praise—always cheerfully accorded 
them when they did their best—of constituting 
one of the finest bands in the world. On his part, 
Mr. Paur, gratified to find an instrument of such 


without tentatives, reserves, doubts or struggles, 
The result was splendid, and if the conductor 
merited the long and loud acclaims with which he 
was frequently hailed and encouraged, his men 
also merited the genial, contented look which he 
cast over them at the end of each movement. 

The programme was such as gave every ex- 
perienced listerer a first rate opportunity to study 
and compare—Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky’s serenade for strings, opus 48, and 
the Tannhauser overture. From the performance 
of these works some of the characteristics of Mr. 
Paur may be confidently deduced. One thing is 
clear—that he means to have rhythm and accent 
absolutely preserved, thus securing lucidity of 
phrase and justness of emphasis. Nor is he satis- 
fied with obtaining this from the most prominent in- 


struments only. He has the skill to realize just what ‘ 
_ part of the score most needs the help of such pre- 
| sSentment at any given moment, and is ready and 
quick to give the 
_ with responsibility its proper production and to 


instrument then charged 
require from it the same exactitude asifit stuod 
at the head of the composition. Yet, when he 
feels that his forces are moving truly and in com- 
plete sympathy, his beat becomes verv small and 
slizht and sometimes almost ceases for a few bars. 
He seems to have the disposition towards posi- 
tive perfection for which Mr. Gericke 
was distinguished, united to  an_— elas- 
ticity and earnestness of temperament 
sufficient to insure magnetic and dramatic inter- 


| pretations without verging upon dangerous ro- 


manticism. No single observation of the occupant 
of so difficult a place as his is sufficient for guag- 
ing a man and predicating about him exactly; but 
from this first hearing it seems as if Boston had 
come nearer to obtaining the thoroughly able and 
satisfactory conductor than ever before. What he 
may prove as a maker of programmes, remains to 
be seen. 

His reading of the symphony was conservative 
and careful—even a little reserved at times; but 
the minuter details were beautifully marked and 
presented sharp'y, but without abruptness; the 


| excellence rather than of difference. 


| enade gave a better Suggestion of how Mr. Paur 


| May be expected to treat musié of 
| fanciful cast. ies eooaibens 


Indeed, in some re- 
spects, they have perhaps never played so well. 
_ The rehearsals under Mr. Paur have effected a cor- 
dial understanding between him and his men and 


—subordiuated or indulged, it will 


gramme: Volkmann’s **Richard 


Dvorak’s second rhapsody; Schubert’s C major 
symphony, and two arias to be sung 
Nordica, 


prices. 


dynamic gradations were nicely developed and 


when a climax was reached it was anno 

fervor as wellas vigor. If any Reukars ae 
conventiovalism were noted, it was to be found in 
the occasional slight reiaxation of time for a bar 
or twoina transition Passage or in a cadence 
Where, if the meloudy were sung, the vocalist 
would naturally linger lightly but not enough to 
impair the pulsative sense of the tempo. The 
overture had a large, strongly colored and pow- 
erful rendering, but offered as a whole points of 


The ser- 


The strings were in fine condition, 
both for resonance and body of tone and for 
swift and keen execution, ail these qualities 
being demanded by the composition. The grave 
introduction had fulness and depth; the elegy (a 
little longer drawn out) was sweet and smooth; 
the waltz, with its seductive theme, swayed and 
poised so languorously as to indicate that Mr. 
Paur is not too classic to givethat rhythm its due: 
and the finale was worked up with immense 


_Vivacity and speed. And when it is added that 
‘ the hitherto obstreperous and domineering kettle 


drums were actually played and harmoniously 


be understood 
that there may now be a good hope for discipline 
and symmetry in all the orchestra. 


In general appearance Mr. Paur does not cor- 


| respond to such expectations ag his pictures|must 
) ductility and capability for perfect de- | 
_ tail under his hand, has been able to use it frankly, 


have created; because he is not a dark man, but 


_ of a reddish-blonde type. He Suggested to very 
many people, both in his manner and his tempera- 


ment, Mr. Baermann, and it is to be hoped that the 
season will not pass without his conducting some 


concert for that eminent pianist, who has been too 


long absent from the Symphony performances. 
He is not a graceful conductor, inclining a little 


toward angularity of beat; but bis evident manli- 
ness, his strength of purpose, his intelligence, 
decision, vitality and fineness, so far as they can 
be estimated so hastily, will 


times for any lack of Delsartian curves and 
| Statuesque attitudes. 
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4. pheny Orchestra, Yew - — Reke reinar eats 

The programme of the second Symphony con- | is Hot an adagio. But, o: 
cert, given last evening in Music Hall, was as [| ™2*Y¥ be said that the wor 
follows; - Lhe ae | 


eocevcseess Massenet 
inor, Op. 45 mm 
oeee Dvorak 1 
otfnung, lass den ad 1 iuelio 2% 
letzten Stern, trom *Fidelio,”............Beethoven Vovalty and in on. 
Symphony No. 9,1n C major..........e.....SChubers Ception, She Was 1100 satisiactory. Ta 
Volkmann's overture “Richard IIl’” bears the ra : te 
opus number 68, and it was published in 1871; I'he programme of tue concert of next Satur. 
| day 1s as iollows: Symphony, F major, Guetz: 


his other musicto the tragedy. opus 73 Was | win. : ; ; 

published in 1882 with a poem "lor coticert use, a phen PAA plat apa + Beethoven's overture, 
I donot know whether the whole music has ; Pui Hae. 
ever been given in connection witha perftorm- 


ance of the tragedy, rr | 
Lhe first performance of this overturs ata THE SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
Boston Symphouy concert was Oct. 18, 1884. A. | 
Phe, | 


x & . ont 
This overture is apparently a musical pano- . , , : | 
rama of the lite and the death of Richard Til. The Second of the Series in Music Hall 
Now, according to historians, there were two | 
Richards. | ---Music Notes. | 
Many, as the playwright Shakspeare, follow , -——_______ | 
cnpleasant individaat iow of stavar wrecks _,THe Second of the concerts by the Sym= 
backed, hook-shouldered. splay-footed, goggle- ) PONY Orchestra was given last evening 
eyed, of swarthy complexion, and with the left Music Hall, when the following pro- 
arm withered from birth. They alsoailege that gramme was presented: 
he came into the world with a singularly com- Volkmann—Overture to ‘Richard. IITI.,” 
plete qa OF, Soeen, nails and hair. His vives op. 68. 
were habits; “his crueity was not casual but oy 
natural; and the truth of his mind was only ,. Beethoven—Recitative and aria, from 
lying and falsehood.” Fidelio. 
| Others, and they are in a decided minority, Dvorak—Slavische rhapsodie No. 2, in G 
call Richard an abused man. To some he 1s minor, op. 45. 


that vague entity Known ‘as a “ perfect gentle- - Massenet—Recitative and air, from 
-man;” and while it is true that he did not in- ¢ “Herodiade.” 


| vent the kindergarten system, he nevertheless . 
‘was not a follower ot Herod. Schubert—Symphony No. 9, in C major. 





Volkmann wrote his music for Shakspeare’s Soloist, Mme. Nordica. 
| play, and Richard is therefore a bogy-man. The Volkmann overture was interesting 
‘There is no programine attached; there is no from its novelty, for, while it is not new 


_“hump-motiv,” which, like the placard inthe 1, the patrons of these concerts, it is less 
| street car, invites the audience to “see that! . 


-hump.” Volkmann might have ealled his! f#miliar than some other selections. It 
overture “ Alva’ or by tue name of any cruel also gave an opportunity of further judg- 
character, for the introduction of the anachro- ing of the methods of Mr. Paur, for the 
histic “Campbells are Coming” does not iden- number admits of varied expression and 
tity the music with ftichard., .display of musical taste. The overture 

Ahe music 1s ior Lue most part appropriately ‘1 ¢ given with pleasing effect, particular- 


Saturnine and trucuieut; it is almost as un- ) 
bearabiy gloomy as Kubinstein’s ivan.” It is ly the battle scene and the slow movement 


episodic. And what, pray, hasthe finaleto do at the close. 
With the rest of the overture? Who mourned Dvorak’s Slavische rhapsodie, a rather 
Richard? Or 18 the lainentation general, nov gloomy selection, was also pleasantly 
particular? - ‘heard, and the admirable control of the 
‘There are compositions by Dvorak that seem Conductor over his forces was shown in 
saturated with bohemian biood. Others sug- more than one instance. Schubert's ninth | 
est the innumerable dauces of Kbohewia, from symphony closed the orchestral numbers, | 
jtue Ambit to the Zia. Others again bring to This work is somewhat long and tedious, | | 
on oo Sena TLELT aesaid ee pe ae nh ahd but is occasionally enjoyed. It was rend- | 
ahieay hard labor, Ht , . =. ered artistically, but was rather heavy | 
| os food for the spectators after the preced- 
Schubert never hearu uis C major symphony. ing selections. 
It he tad heard it, he might have boiled it) \~me. Nordica was the soloist, but she 


Lents gets titi Af tPeak Sf 8 wag not inthe "best voloe “and. several 
9 nt . a 
patient. Kven whenit is cut, and the repeats times sang falsely. Her rendering of the 


are nou. observed, it seems interminable; per- Selection from ‘‘Herodiade’’ was better 
haps its peculiar tnstrumentation, perhaps than the Beethoven number. 

the monotony of much of the rhythm 1s At the concert and rehearsal this week, 
the cause, Stil, it contains wonderiul vassus>%, |the programme will be as follows: ~ 


passages that have not bee written in sym- wi 
phonies since the death of Beethoven. H. Goetz Symphony in F major, op. 9. | 
Volkmann—Serenade. Solo violoncello, | 


* 
Mr. Paur showed again his great anxiety for Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 

the detail, and his work was the result of elabu- Beethoven—Overture. *‘Leonore,”’ No. 3. | 
rate preparation. At times he thus produced 

exceedingly fine effects; and yet, though it may — 

seem wa paradoxicai statement, his very zeal | 

sometimes brought about apparent crudeness, | 

Thus the beauty of the andante con motoiu the | 

syimphony was marred by the fact thatin order 
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Bo ia eo 
prrole,” and air; Leen! 
,” trom “ Herodiade”’.Massenet “~~ 
“nea , : C major... ..+..-.+Schuvert he ’ 
app nt that ¢ ve naw conductor | Led : 
Li atic Sten Bele He evideutl 
_ to. stand @pon non-com ital 
th Spinoiuig of the symphony, 
| veniage to both those who 
t tho e@ whoare equally | aut) 
rerachol te ENS aymoneny | ee eiwmatie sone tee setae ht 
WwW oO favor ® symphony | 
he programe Siay be |: niorpreted with notable purity: 
on. | fot rad an amatic oxprsssion, the notes’ 
egieat Sc ubert symphony the o upper re 2 aga ectritying her audi- 
‘pu t lag pestis 8 first consi:\ora. io one ps ae penn 2 seg: A “ ind 
min: nting on the ramme, for — 
E Pair uily confirmed all the favor ble | that Mr Paur complimented the fair soloist 


| fs ed © bis is neveral | stage ing her to her position on the. 
nti iis oad ob 8 ce ee ye: “age ps vine r conducted sg orchestra in. 


Biv con nvC osition a.performance eminen 
ri ine th its grand characteristi 
« at ime. »g his own indivi Sete ped 
at rhea si : freshness iv vigor "forme: either 
ytiul, veeomatiabtraerrivmling.! 0 nthe men ioe te 
Volk ‘mann overture exhibited the | fir gin in dou ve, and he does not leave 
ry ol fod fash conductor over hismenin | ther dob t about tempos and cues. 
venga . and the succession of i Ss y, one of those hurly- 
nt W picts } oe paral peice aoe] | ‘stoned 18 in ividualite of 
1 Fat out vi y and wi a 
odid real zation of all the wealt. of | 2, en “hinnistakably it was given 
la lavit oe, upon them by the composer, ssonance neces- 


. i 
f strife upon the battlefield ae io Nan Intended by the writer. 
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ee eR 
fem \ eh 5. 2 


{ os rat, be seen, so admirably were he ke showed no indications 
Y anh ou us. elements in its construction | fnew readings oF interpretations differing 
rol ut, and tie stroig dramatic char- | pre’ ous performances. It was smooth- 
fae Br rie aperture were at all times | ¥ 


7 had its first hearing rake bert's 2% ae 3 a t | Tenens. or 


th asi nd dan in- number 
| pap Tie lias Mb by} nat beginni ag 4 aes 


' yeted brestinz novelty. Its prong’? ‘sho 
Le ad movements are full of marked fold bean nd thotoug prec ® mani- 
in o both in the bhamnes themselves — es ana hly enjoy the 
m stter | ‘is work C feast 


Slavorati ration an treatment, and 
im an re of the composer’s uature or | 
roaghont the work. Mr, ° ma co prom. 
ave. tne siananty, & a very brillant || ‘ ively 
MAN CE a hearty recogni- | were 
mn he mane te of the work and its per- ne es s _ seeming} ‘gn 


. he 
No dica sung with splendid success 
co aria, her nature and i wa 
a VOC ant mae ring to be peculi ly Paw 
to Asi 1S Composer, r conc 
rs is no ad and dranatic that she 
I the beauties of the aria 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall, last night, was, 
Overture, ‘‘Richard IiI.,’’> Volkmann; aria from Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Herodiade,” rhapsodie No. 2, “‘Dovrak,”’ (first 
time); aria from Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio; and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony inC. Mme. Nordica was the soloist. 
The house was filled to overilowing. A further ac- 
quaintance into the conducting of Mr. Paur, developed 
little, if anything more, than was obtained by our first 
experience. He is undoubtedy sincerely painstaking, 
and scrupulously conscientious in his work, so much 
80, perhaps, as to be almost pedagogic in his scrupu- 
lous anxiety for exactness. Every point, important 
and otherwise, is elaborated with such minute and 
demonstrative care, that at times, it nearly becomes 
oppressive, and causes one to wish for something 
less of rigidity, and something more in freedom of 
swing. Then, too, there is such an excess of gesticula- 
tion on the partof Mr. Paur, especially in indicating 
to the different players when it is time to ‘come in,” 
that it distracts attention from the music. Surely, he 
has an orchestra of intelligent, experienced, and com. 
pent players, who are rehearsed sedulously during 
the week, and who, therefore, by the time thatthe 


performance takes place, may be presumed to know . 


exactly what the conductor expects from them. Hence, 


it seems superfluous that there should be so much | 


waving of the baton, as if they were playing prima 
vista; when a glance of the eye ora slight nod of the 
head would be suflicient indication as a cue. Mr. 
Paur’s readings are eminently thoughtful, but as yet 
have been dry and lacking in the desired effec 


spontaneity. However, the freedom from trickery, | 
the artistic sincerity, and the frank honesty that mani. | 


festly underlie the impulses of the conductor, entitle 
him tothe most respectful consideration. Perhaps, 
when we shall have seen more of him, we shall lose 
the impression that we now have regarding his ten- 
dency to over elaborate his readings by emphasizing | 
every possible point, and thus giving a disjointed | 
effect to the music; and regarding also, his lack of a 
certain grace of poetic feeling. The music does not 
flow, but moves haltingly, under his method of inter- 
preting it. It would seem asif he desired to treat an 
orchestra as a solo instrument; but it is too unwieldy 
to bear such treatment, which deprives it of its char- 
acteristic dignity. Notthat he himself is wanting in dig- 
nity, but that conscientiousness may be pushed too far, 
to say nothing of the effect of heavy, didactic pedantry 
that it may produce. The Volkmann overture had 
been heard here before, when it made no very marked 
impression. It was broadly and cffectively given, but 
with such an excessin finish of detail, that it seemed 


longer than ever before, and more tiresome, | 
The Dvorak Rhapsodie was very likethe other music | 
we have had from the same composer, so like in fact, | 


| that notwithstanding it was given on this occasion for 
the first time, it seemed to us as if we were thoroughly 


| familiar with it. There is not much that is intesesting } 
in it. and it is abundant in the now, almost | 


conventional groping in the dark for something 
that is never found. The orchestration is 
often very rich, and sometimes _ thrilling 


for the moment, in its vigorous massiveness. It was | 


| read and played with all possible’ éffect, but it did not 
seem to meet with avery favorable reception. If it 
had anything to say that. was imperatively called 
for, we did not discover what it was,..Variety in style 
and expressiveness does not seem to be among 
| Dvorak’s gifts. The symphony was carefully read. 
PrRe tempi were admirable, exeept when now and 


eyer a phase appeared that might be made to 
-take a sentimental aspect. However, on the 
whole it was a spirited and honest rendering ot the 
work. Madame Nordica, who was gorgeously cos- 
tumed, was welcomed with hearty fervor. She sang 
the Massenet air, “Il est doux,” tastefully, tunefully, 
and with grace and finish of techniuge, though perhaps 
] somewhat rigidly and coldly in point of style. In this 
J selection, Mr. Paur gave the most satisfying evidence 
of his skill that he had hitherto vouchsafed. It was 
delightfully flexible, and was the perfection of con- 
1 ducting the accompaniments to vocal music; and in thie 
Beethoven air, which was the “Abseheulicher,” he was 
equally successful and satisfying. Mme. Nordica was 
’ less pleasing in her interpretation of this air than she 
wasin her earlier contribution to the concert. Her style 
is hardly dramatic enough to do it justice, and she was 
| clearly overweighted by it. Her execution of it was 


then there was a slacking of the movement when.- |} 


| | a 
| oi : ) 


iif f yeh 
5 va, 


clean cut, and, for a high voice, she took the lower | 


notes with remarkable volume and clearness; but the 
aria makes exactions, for its proper interpretation, 
- which are beyond her powers to meet. The programme 
’ for the next concert is: Symphony in F, Goetz; Sere. 

ener for cello and orchestra, Volkmann; Overture, 
' ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, Beethoven. Mr. Alwin Schroeder 
| is to be the soloist. 


- MUSICAL MATTERS, 


The Symphony Concert. wit 


The p1 sper eune of Saturday was Bes: 
and varied enough to suit any exa 
auditor; it contained much of the dram: 
element, and the Slavonic vein of © 
Dvorak rhapsody found a good count 
poise in the Hungarian flavor of Schu vs 
great symphony in C major. That this 
dramatic element was always fully ered gh: a] 
out cannot be said, but there was not a 
measure in the concert that was sidvenl 
and every thought was so clearly Presley 
that the intention of the composer was } 
wa “ge followed. 8 
he Volkmann overture (‘Richard 1.7) 
began somewhat too deliberately; one can 
not imagine a phlegmatic Duke of Gl ter 
From the beginning of the battle, how over 
all went well, and there was Do. _ 
power and vehemence ; the fanfares ran; 
out —" martia effect, be “the shock 6} 
com was traye th appropriate 
fire. Theold Scotch tune of othe io all 
bells are Comin’”’ was given Criak ly ‘ 
established the warlike atmosphe e, 
spite ofits being dragged in by the 
poses about a century too soon. — veal 
aia Volkmann errin calling this “an on | 
English war song,” but he Jonnie d th 
rangest of anac ‘ronisms, for the t attl 
osworth ig dl OB hg in gg ntl ile the 
Scotch tune not writte gait until 16 
oes how pei heavenly maid, is | to 
ettered Pa wae - 
After t : “oveutiies. came neh | 
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“the Boston Svmphony’ orchestra, given at 
Music Hall last evening under Mr. Emil 


al 


& The season’s concerts by | 
| 


‘Paur's direction, had an especially attrac- | 


tive feature in the appearance of Mme. | 
‘Noraica, the prozramme consisting of the 


t 


‘ 
' 


| 


; 


a 


- 
“ 


f the dash and fire of the composer’s vature 
3 aur gave the rhapsody a very brillant 


following works anu selections: 


‘Overture to “Richard '1IL.,” op. 68...... Volkmann 
Recitative; ‘‘Avscheulicher! wo eilst du hin?” 
and aria; *Komm |loffnuny, lass den letzten 
Stern,” from. “i deuo”’......... Beethoven 
Blavische rhapsodie No. 2, in G minor, op. 45 sa 
vo 
“Recitative: “Celui dont la porole,” and air; 
**Tl est doux, il est von,” trom “Herodiade”’. Massenet 
Syinphony No. 9, in C major............S8chuvert 


Second Symphony 


eo o> 


0 hestra Pro- 
gram —Tavary English Opera 


The second Symphony program contained» 


one novelty, Dvorak’s Slavonic rhapsody 
No. 2, which was given here for the first 


time. The remaining numbers were Volk- 
-Iann’s overture to “Richard III,” Schu- 
_bert’s ninth symphony, and the vocal solos 


tig apparent that te new conductor has | 


diplomatic tende cies. He evideutiy pro- 
poses to stand @pon  non-comWmittal 
ground as to the placing of the symphony, 
and give evel advantage to both: those who 
demand it first and tho e who are equally 
positive th tit should come last. Tne He ;- 
“4ghy adherenis who favor the symphony 
n the midule of ihe prograusmme may be 
recognized later on. | 
Aitnough the great Se ubert symphony 
Was put last, it doina...s first considera- 
tion in commenting on the programme, for 
Mr Pauriuily contirmed ail the favor ble 
impressions gaiied of his ability at h s first 
appearance by bis readiig of its -everaul 
movements. Hecertainly gave this mas- 
teriy Composition a performance eminently 
in keeping with its gran characteristics, 
and, without impos: ¢ his own individual. 
ity, he yet gave a freshness and vigor to 
his inteipvretation that was altozether de- 
lighttul. 


from Massenet’s ‘‘Herodiade” and Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio,” sung by Mme Nordica. 


No American singer is more popular in 
this city than Nordica, and her receptions 


at the rehearsal and concert were enough 


' 


the Volkmann overture exhibited the | 


‘Mastery oi the conductor over his men in 
@ marked fash'on, and the succession of 
tone pictures which make up the composi- 
tion were brougit out vividly and with a 
splendid realization of ail the wealt of 
color lavished upon them by the comvoser. 
Tiie scenes ef strife upon the bsttletield 
could almost be seen, so adinirably were 
he various elements in its construction 
rought out, and tiie stroig dramatic char. 
acheristics oO. the overture were at all times 
admirably devict.-d. 
Dvvurak’s rhaisody had its first hearing 
here on this occasion and proved an in- 
tensely interestins noveity. Its strongiy 
coptrasted movements are full of marked 
originality, both in the themes themselves 
and their elavoration and treatment, and 


hows itself throughout the work. Mr. 


performance and g ined a hearty recozni- 


tion of the merits of the work and its per- 
_ formance. 


4 ‘ 
me, Nordica sung with splendid success 


in the Massenet aria, her nature and eifts 


; 88. a vocali-t appearing to be peculiarly 
_ Buited to the music of this composer. Her 
Style tis 60 broad and drawatic that she 
fuily realized all the beauties of the aria 


_ from Fidelio,” and she gave it with a de. 
‘lightful inteliigence and greatly pleased 


her anutlienc: in bot h r appear :nces. 

.. itis worthy of note that Mr. Paur ex- 
“tented the courtesy of an escort to the 
er upon her entrance and departure, a 
Sourtesy that has been sadly neglected by 
Ris predecessors, 


_ to Inspire the artist to her best efforts. She 


sang superbly, _Salome’s aria was given 
with beautiful devotional fervor and artis- 
tic power, and wasin marked contrast to 
the dramatic scene from “Fidelio.” The 
latter was interpreted with notable purity 
of tone and dramatic expression, the notes 
of the Upper register electritying her audi- 
tors and eliciting several recalls to the 
platform. It may as well be noted here 
that Mr Paur complimented the fair soloist 
oy escorting her to her position on the 
stage. , 
r Emil Paur conducted the orchestra in 
& manner which should receive commenda- 
tion from all music lovers, although he 
almost ignored the thousands of listeners 
in the hall, and paid attention to the per- 
formers. His manner evidently inspires 
confidence in the men, for his directing is 
firm and decisive, and he does not leave 
them in doubt about tempos and cues. 
Dvorak’s rhapsody, one of those hurly- 
burly Slavonic pieces for which this com- 


|poser is noted, shows the individuality of 


ithe man unmistakably, and 
| with the vigor, dash and dj 


| 


q 


it was given 
dissonance neces- 
sary for the effects intended by the writer. 
Volkmann’s overture showed no indications 
of new readings or interpretations differing 
from previous performances. It wassmooth. 
y given. 
chubert’s grand ninth symphony was 
played with nearly all the repeats. The 
ength and importance of this number 
should place it at the beginning of concert 
p rams, for few can appreciate the mani- 
old beauties and thoroughly enjoy the 
composition aftera long symphonic feast 
has preceded a performance of this work. 
he wind instruments, which play so prom- 
inent a part phroughout, were effectively 
used, although the brasses at times were un- 
necessarily harsh and seemingly eluded 
the vigilance of the conductor’seye. The 
finale was magnificently played. Those 
who looked for startling innovations in Mr 
Paur’s readings were disappointed. ‘The 
conductor interprets his composers with an 
evident determination to illustrate their 
ideas as near as possible. 


is week’s program will be: Symphony 


in F major, op 9, H. Goetz; serenade, Volk- 
mann, solo violoncello, Mr Alwin Schroeder; 
overture, *‘Leonore,”’ No 3, Beethoven. 


MUSIC. 5,32 


| The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall, last night, was, 
Overture, “Richard I11.,’’ Volkmann; aria from Mas. 
| senet’s ‘‘Herodiade,”’ rhapsodie No. 2, ‘*Doyrak,” (first 
time); aria from Beethoven’s “Fidelio; and Schu- 
| bert’s Symphony inC. Mme. Nordica was the goloist. 
| The house was filled to overflowing. <A further ac. 
| quaintance into the conducting of Mr. Paur, developed 
| little, if anything more, than was obtained by our first 
| experience. He is undoubtedy sincerely painstaking, 


and scrupulously conscientious in his work, so much . 


80, perhaps, as to be almost pedagogic in his scrupu- 
lous anxiety for exactness. 
| and otherwise, is elaborated with such minute and 
demonstrative care, that at times, it nearly becomes 
| eppecnaive, and causes one to wish for something 

less of rigidity, and something more in freedom of 

swing. Then, too, there is such an excess of gesticula- 
tion on the partof Mr. Paur, especially in indicating 
to the different players when it is time to “come in,” 
that it distracts attention from the music. Surely, he 
has an orchestra of intelligent, experienced, and com. 
pent players, who are rehearsed sedulously during 
the week, and who, therefore, by the time that the 


verformance takes place, may be presumed to know . 2 
| - Which are beyond her powers to meet. The programme 


exactly what the conductor expects from them. Ifence, 
it seems superfluous that there should be so much 


Every point, important 7 


* 


-read and played with all possible effect, but it did not 
seem to meet witha very favorable reception. If it 
had anything to say that was imperatively called 
| for, we did not discover what it was. Variety in style 
and expressiveness does not seem to be among 
~Dvorak’s gifts. The symphony was carefully read, 
The tempi were admirable, exeept when now and 
then there was a slacking of the movement when. 
ever & phase appeared that might be made to 
-take «a sentimental aspect. However, on the 
Whole it was a spirited and honest rendering ot the 
work. Madame Nordiea, who was gorgeously cos- 


SEE meee on ee ee 


tumed, was weleomed with hearty fervor. She sang | 


the Massenet air, “Il est doux,” tastefully, tunefully, 
and with grace and finish of techniuqe, though perhaps 
somewhat rigidly and coldly in point of style. In this 
selection, Mr. Paur gave the most satistving evidence 
Of his skill that he had hitherto youchsafed. It was 
delightfully Nexible, and was the perfection of con- 
ducting the accompaniments to vocal music; and in the 
Beethoven air, which was the “Abseheulicher,” he was 
equally successful and satistving. Mme. Nordica was 


’ less pleasing in her interpretation of this air than she 


wasin her earlier contribution to the concert. Her style | 
ishardly dramatic enough to do it justice, and she was | 


| clearly overweighted by it. Her execution of it was 


Clean cut, and, for a high yoiee, she took the lower. 


notes with remarkable volume and clearness; but the 
arian makes exactions, for its proper interpretation, 


for the next concert is: Symphony in F, Goetz; Sere. 


Vay of tie if ; | ‘ * for ce ane orchestra Volkmann;: Overture 

waving of h > baton, as if they were playing prima nircle Seed io ‘a J t} [1 Alwin y hroed 3 
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vista; when a glance of the eye ora slight nod of the \ Leonore, Oe, DD ) : e 


head would be suflicient indication as a cue. Mr. | 


Paur’s readings are eminently thoughtful, but as yet 
have been dry and lacking in the desired effect of 
spontaneity. However, the freedom from trickery, 
| the artistic sincerity, and the frank honesty that mani- 


| festly underlie the impulses of the conductor, entitle | 


him tothe most respectful consideration. Perhaps, 
when we shall have seen more of him, we shall lose 


the impression that we now have regarding his ten. | 


dency to over elaborate his readings by emphasizing 
every possible point, and thus giving a disjointed 
effect to the music; and regarding also, his lack of a 
certain grace of poetic feeling. The music does not 
flow, but moves haltingly, under his method of inter. 
preting it. It would seem asif he desired to treat an 
orchestra as a solo instrument; but it is too unwieldy 
to bear such treatment, which deprives it of its char- 
acteristic dignity. Notthat he himself is wanting in dig- 
nity, but that conscientiousness may be pushed too far, 
to say nothing of the effect of heavy, didactic pedantry 
that it may produce. The Volkmann overture had 


been heard here before, when it made no very marked 
It was broadly and cffectively given, but | 
With such an excessin tinish of detail, that it seemed | 


impression. 


longer than ever before, and more tiresome. 
The Dvorak Rhapsodie was very likethe other music 
we have had from the same composer, so like in fact, 
that notwithstanding it was given on this occasion for 
the tirst time, it seemed to us as if we were thoroughly 
familiar with it. There is not much that is intesesting 
in it. and it is abundant in the now, almost 
conventional groping in the dark for something: 
thit is never found. The 
often very rich, and sometimes 

for the moment, in its vigorous massiveness. 


thrilling 
It was 


orchestration eat 


isto be the soloist. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


Ade > 
The Symphony Concert. 

The programme of Saturday was broad 
and varied enough to suit any exacting 
auditor; it contained much of the dramatic 
element, and the Slavonic vein of the 
Dvorak rhapsody found a good counter- 
poise in the Hungarian flavor of Schubert’s 
great a7 ROY in C major. That this 
dramatic element was always fully brought 
outcannot be said, but there was not a 
measure in the concert that was slovenly, 
and every thought was so clearly expressed 
that the intention of the composer was al- 
ways easily followed. 

The Volkmann overture (‘Richard ITTI,’’) 
began somewhat too deliberately; one can- 
not imagine a phlegmatic Duke of Gloster. 
From the beginning of the battle, however, 
all went well, and there was adequate 
power and vehemence; the fanfares rang. 
out with martial effect, and the shock of 
combat was portrayed with appropriate 
fire. The old Scotch tune of “he Camp- 
bells are Comin’ was given crisply and 
established the warlike atmosphere, in 
spite ofits being dragged in by the com- 
poser about a century too soon. Not only 
did Volkmann errin calling this ‘an old 
English war song,’ but he committed the 
Strangest of anachronisms, for the battle of 
Bosworth was fought in 1485, while the 
Scotch tune was not written until 1568; 
but music, heavenly maid, is not to be. 
fettered by dates. Ws 

After the overture came the attraction 
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clusion of the numbers, as a matter of 
course. 
To return to our orchestral topic,—the 
| Slavonic rhapsody by Dvorak was the weak 
spot of the programme; it is not, in itself, 
the strongest of works, but its almost 
Oriental caprice may not be treated as a 
Beethoven development; the sharpest of 
contrasts, the frecst of tempi, might have 
been used here. Just this high-tlavored 
modern school has been given. with extra- 
ordinary abandon in our concerts for years 
past, and it is difficult to accustom oneself 
to a less vivid interpretation. It gave every 
department of the orchestra an opportunity | 
to display itself, even to muted horns with | 
baleful and ugly tones, and the delicate | 
harp. Our new conductor may break 
through his reserve in works such as these. 
The finest of the Schubert symphonies 
ended the programme. In every measure 
the C major Sympaony shows that Schubert 
thought vocally; musical ideas come into 
the mind of a composer through some detin- 
ite media of tone; thus Schumann thought 
piano, and one hears the piano even in his 
reat orchestral poems; Beethoven always 
ad the orchestra in his imind’s eye, and 
even his sonatas and string quartettes sug- 
gest the orchestra; but Schubert’s musical 
tancies were linked to the hnman voice, and 
whether it be a piano work,a string quartette 
or asymphony, one hears aset of beautiful | 
songs Without much thematic development — 
‘such as would befit an instrumental work. 
The fact that the development is slight and | 
the themes very striking, may be a full jus- 
tification for Mr. Paur’s omitting the repeat 
in the performance, before the develop- 
ment. ‘Che consensus of modern musical 
thought is against the repetitions which 
our forefathers bore with exemplary 
patience. 
the repeat of the first three divisions (the 
themes before development) of a sonata- 
movement may be abolished evenin Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. 

The introduction tothe symphony was 
taken quicker than is usual. The horn- 
player gave his theme without blemish, and 
the orchestra took it up with good ensemble 
The ‘‘non troppo’’ of the chief theme seemed 
to be disregarded, and it went ata flying 
pace but clearly throughout. The coda of 
this movement was splendidly played, 
especially in the important trombone 
phrases, which cross each other like the 
clash of swords. Never was a sterner 
dialogue written between tenor and base 
trombones; one can recall a time years ago 
when the phrases were repressed until they 
became mere horn passages, but it was not 
80 on this oceasion. If ever there was a 
wood-wind symphony this was one, and the 


It may be that in the near future | 
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winds, and the fanfares which began the 

movement sounded like the approach of a 

victorious army, the chief theme was as. 
brilliant as one could wish (the first violins 

showed their mettle here), and 

when it vame to those mighty 

four strokes.of the fuli orchestra, that 

amazing picture of massive power, pictu- 

resque because of its very monotony.titanic 

in its constant reiteration, the climax of the 

concert was reached. This. movement 

abundantly proved that it is not to be King 

Log after King Stork, in our orchestral mat- 

ters, but one could wish such moments of 

tire and enthusiasm to come more fre- 

quently. Perhaps they will, after conduc- | 
tor and orchestra have fully formed ac- 

quaintance. Lovis C. ELson. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the second Symphony con 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 


Volkmann: Overturo to “Richard ITI.,”’ Opus 68. 

Beethoven: Recitative, “Abscheulicher ! wo ei/s! du 
hin ?” and Aria, “Komm Hoffnung, lass den 
letzten Stern,” from Fidelio,” 

Dvorak: Siavische Rhapsodie No. 2, in G minor, 
Opus 45. 

Massenet: Recitative, “Ce/ust dont la parole,’ and Alr, 
“Tl est doux, il est bon,” from “Hérodigde.” 

Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in © major. 

Mime, Nordica was the singer, 

The hall was crowded, the side aisles being 
filled with people standing; we can hardly re- 
member a season that began soearly with full 
houses. And the large audience was generally- 
enthusiastic, too, especially over Mme. Nordi 
ca’s singing. 


The performance of Volkmann’s “Richard 
III,” overture showed both conductor and or- 


| ehestra in the finest light; never before have 
_we heard so much meaning given this over- 


ture, Itis essentially a dramatic composition, 


one in which vehemence of expression and 


picturesque suggestiveness far outweigh what 
of musieal form and development there may be 
init. Mr. Paur takes itin a strongly dramatic 


way, giving its vehomence and dramatic col- | 
oring their full value, but without loss af musi- | 


cal distinctness and coherenee. The slow ia- 

troduction and allthe “Bosworth Field” busi- 
ness near the middle of the work produced a 
very striking effect, and the serener mood of 
the peroration made a fine contrast with what 
had preceded it; indeed, Mr. Paur’s ‘reading of 
these closing measures in F-sharp major was 
exceedingly beautifal and expressive; one 
could well fancy them a musical rendering of 
Richmond’s, 
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neaven upon this fa * 

That long hath frown'd upoD Thee eae ty! 
In a word, this is the first time we have found 
the overture otherwise than tiresome and 
weak ; Mr. Paur has shown it to us asa poeti- 
cally imaginative composition wanting neither 
in coherency nor dramatic force. The orches- 
tra played it magnificently. 

Inthe Dvorék Slavonic Rhapsody we must 
confess ourselves as sadly disappointed, after 
the enthusiastic way we had heard it spoken of 
by members of the orchestra and others who 
knew it. Wecannot see that the work! rises 
above the general level of a Liszt Hungarian 


Rhapsody; and, though parts of it havo unde-.. 


niably a certain warm emotional charm—an e- 


| ement not uncommon with Dvordk—this hard- - 
| ly makes up for the absence of Liszt’s brilliancy | 


and his peculiar touch of genius. The Ozech 
meladies on which it is founded seem to appeal 
to one more by their quaint, exotic flavor than 
by their musical beauty, and the construction 
ofthe work is as slight and Joose-jointed as 
may be. One point, however, may ba spoken 
of with genuine enthusiasm: the orchestration. 
Here Dvordk has even surpassed himself; the 
scoring is not only rich and euphonious, but 


varied and full of individual aroma, The per- | 


formance was admirable. 

With the Schubert symphony Mr. Paur eoame 
upon more ticklish ground. The great work is 
familiar to al! of us; we lave been brought up 
on it, and know its every tarning. The arches- 
tra played for the most part splendidly; here . 
Mr. Paur gave good earnest of what he can do | 
asadisciplinarian. Apart from a slip or twoin 
individual solo instruments, such as cannot be 
laid to the conductor’s eharge, the perfermance 
left little to be desired in a technieal way; 
vigor and precision of attack, excellence of 
dynamic balance, anda fine blendizmge of the 
various voices of the orchestra, were the rule; 
it was a real pleasure to hear the wind instru, 


| 
’ 
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ments make their entries together so evenly 


and cleanly. Neither was there any lack of 


fire and expressiveness. Still, it were strotch- 
_ ing a point to call the performance of the glori- 
| ous work an effective ona. 


To us, at least, Mr. Paur’s reading of each 
one ofthe four movements seemed to lack to- 
tality of conception; there was an immonsge | 
deal of attention paid to (would-be) effective 
details, bus very little strong general effective- 
ness. Mr, Paur follows the favorite modern | 
pian of changing the tempo very often, as the — 
character and expression of the music changes; | 
and it must be admitted that his modifications 
are not excessive in degree, compared with sim- ' 
ilar things we have heard here before; in fact, 
he is rather moderate in this matter than other- 
wise. Bus somehow his freqnent changes 


have @ disturbing effect upon the listener; 


they continually rouse you out of the mood 
into which the music has thrown yon; - 


they distract your attention from the com- — 


riveting it still 
If ever there were 


position, instead’ of 
more firmly upon it. 


a long symphonic composition in whieh the 


element of strongly marked and pregnant . 
rhythm predominated, this symphonyof Schu.- 
bert’s is that one; it and Beethoven’s seventin 
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sellence, Eath movement has i S own wo ide. 
fined rhythmic character, and adheres to thig 
character with singular persistency. Of course 
there are marked rhythmic contrasts; the seo- 
ond theme in the first movement, for instance, 
is in an utterly different rhythm from the first; 
amore striking rhythmic contrast than that 
between the Trio and the Scherzo could hardly 
be desired. But each theme sticks to and em- 
phasized its own particular rhythm with great . 
pertinacity throughout its whale develop 


-ment and working out; there is none of 


that successive presentation of the same 
theme under various rhythmic aspects 
that one finds in many more modern 
compositions, The general aspect of each ane 
of the four movementsis one of striking con- 
tinuity; there is exceedingly little fitfulness of 
mood, but the music goes on and on, straight 
toward its goal, with but few interruptions, 
Now, Mr. Paur’s very frequent changes of 
tempo sadly break up this splendid continuity 
and make a tuo merely kaleidoseopic impres- 
sion; each change, as it comes about, throws 
cold water upon the enthusiasm aroused by 
the preceding phrase, instead of egging that 
enthusiasm on to a higher and ever warmer 
pitch; the whole etfect may be described ag 
that of a perpetual beninning over again. We 
will not say that Mr, Paur’s fempo did not in 


every case (with one important exception) fit 
_ the particular phrase to which he applied it to 
; anicety; take each separate phrase by itself, 


aud Mr. Paur’s tempo for it was perfectly com- 
prehensible. Butit did sever the bond whieh 
bound that phrase to its neighbor, and all 


| totality of impression was lost. 


The exception to which wo have referred was 
the last movement, almost the whole of which 
wentincomprehensibly slow. This movement 
has always stood in our mind as a sort of celes- 
tial counterpart of Berlioz’s “Ride to the 
Abyss” in the “Damnation de Faust;” it might 
be called, by analogy, a Ride te the 
KEmpyrean.’’ Apart from the intrinsic beauty 
of its themes, the enormous effect it produces 
comes from two characteristics—velocity and 
persistency. It goes like the wind; it is full of 
ideal galloping, express-train clickety-elick; 
anything you please that is associated with 
apsed. That persistent violin figure in the 
accompaniment means speod, and nothing but | 
speed; and, by the way, this same fizure is by 
no means easy to play at Mr, Paur’s slow 
tempo ; it takes consummate virtuosity to make 
a bow ‘‘jump” as slow as that! Now, Mr. Paur 
seems to do allin his power to knock this idea 
of speed in the head, and to substitute for it the 
idea of weight—weight of tone, weight of move- 
ment, weight of emphasis. We eannot but 
think this distorts the movement from its true 
character. 


Mme. Nordica sang the air from Massenet’s 
‘Hérodiade”’ in admirable style and with a 
purity of feeling very different froin the over- 
sensuous passionateness some singers are too 
prone toinfuse into the piece; we have aften 
heard the air sung with a fervor of passion that 
might lead the suspiciously inclined to question 
whether the voung Salomé’s foelings toward 
the Prophet were not an exemplification of one 
of the most regrettable phases of ‘‘euratola- 
try.”” Mine. Nordica, on the other hand, sang 
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i spoiled the effect with its over. If, as was said here a week ago, the initial seemstobeinits proper place as a consequent 
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lauded lscrament which should be equally exceptionally fine first performance, certainly the positive character, perhaps, and will be made 
vee subdued, blow in a loud manner. Uniess: concert of last evening will be accepted as follow- 4 welcome ba au occasional visitor rather than asa 
. ns brass. : constant friend. 
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Director Paur Cordially Welcomed 
shy a Large Audience. 8 
- The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took place at 


Music Hall Saturday evening before an 
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_ The Volkmann overture has been 
‘played at these concerts twice by Mr. 
rd Ani and once vy Mr, Nikisch. Some 
“one has said that this overture is a 
“darkly colored and bloodthirsty work, 
é li of relentiess and heathenish gloom’ 
—and this estimate is a fairone Of 
| Course there are brilliant passages in 
and a few other items of interest, it is, 
on the whole, tedious and hardly worth 
‘the repetitions it bas received. To pre- 
sent such a work onceis a duty due so 
‘able a composer as Volkmann, and one 
_ must be thanxful for the opportunity of 
fi aac th it also. 

FE The Dvorak Rhapsody was_played 
here for the first time, as far as I am in- 


formed, and is either labored in its com. | 


“position or else was_ played ina heavy. 
ivfexibie manner; | think the former 
was the principal difficulty, for eatery 
the scoring in the main is masterly, 


there are many happy effects, still | 


‘it failed to be satisfactory in its effort, 
and did not please the audience. Dvorak 
‘often misses the mark as regards a defi- 
nite purpose in his compositions. _ 

Inthe playing of the Schubert Sym- 
‘phony there was somewhat of disap- 
pointment, when the resuits obtained at 
‘the first concert are remembered. There 
was overmuch rasping of the strings, 
‘and the brass was overioud and harsh a 
eo part ofthe time. As for the wood- 
wine 


wind, which was used with so much 
discretion at the previous concert, on> 
this occasion it was too loud and served > 
‘often im_ destroying the delightful 
effect of the strings, when at times the 
latter played with delicacy. Take the 
indante con moto, for instance. Not 
mee did the wood-wind produce a. 
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the orchestration, but, regardless of this _ 


Bapatin o. herdly a piano, elther. | 
‘which should have been pignisstmos | 
of the Msttoass | 

ng of the move- | 


When he began the 
allegro, ma non troppo, however, he 
took it in so spirited a manner that all 
doubts were removed and one became at 
ease again as regards the tempi. 

Of Mrs. Nordica’s singing.much praise 
must ve given for her rendering of the 
Massenet aria. She was not so happy. 
however, in the Beethoven aria, for she 
seemed to be overweighted with its 


' dramatic demands. shi failed to bring 


out the upward scale inthe latter part 
of the air that makes at its climax such 
a wonderful effect, Generally speaking, 
Mrs. Nordica used her lovely voice with 
discretion. It is to beregretted that she 
18 to take part in some performances of 
Wagner’s trilogy, for there is danger 
that her delicate and beautiful voice 
may be injured, if not ruined thereby. 

r. Paur directed the accompani- 
ments in a@ commendable manner. It 
should be recorded also that courtesy 
and politeness are a part of his man- 
ners, for he assisted the singer during 
her entrances and exits. Can any one 
remember when any lady artist has been 
sO honored during the past four seasons? 
rhe concert was a little long: a shorter 
symphony would have served better on 


this oecasion. Next Saturday, Goetz’s 
Symphony in F major, op. Y, will be 


given and Mr. Schroeder will play th 
serena hy Volkmann, for Salta 
Beethoven’s overture, ‘Leonora,” No. 
3, will complete the programme. 
WARKEN DAVENPORT. 


oy : pePe co Mr igh y) Bho: betes, ina ing wortbilv that excellent Jead. 


It is too soon, of course, to talk about perfec- 
tion. The understanding between the conductor 
and his four-score men seems to be of the best; 
for, when one catches a glimpse of his face, one 
sees sympathy and approval in the look it wears, 
while the musicians say that they like his treat- 
ment of them and the music and mean to support 
him. But as yet there must necessarily be some- 
thing tentative in what he and they do, and this 
double anxiety of itself militates against entire 
ease and smoothness. The brass instruments 
have not yet learned to attack a phrase all together 


as one voice, the first violins stillincline occasion- 
ally to take the lead even when it is not their. 
turn, and the tone color is somewhat spotty here | 
and there, while some phrasing is stiff and | 


cautious. 
But the conductor’s plan seems to be all right— 


to work not for himself, but for the music and the 
_ musicians. He seems intent on giving the author his 


clearest possible light ; preserving for each compon- 
ent ofthe score its proper place; insuring its own 
fair chance for every instrument; encouraging and 
stimulating the players, but depending on them 


for the personal enthusiasm which will make the | 


life, spirit, warmth and sentiment of the readings 
come finally from them, as it should. Those of 
us who sit in front and see only Mr. Paur’s back 
and the movements of his arms, may judge him to 
be a little dry and formal; but the orchestra 
uhemselves speak of him as no less energizing 
chan manly, a conductor who will, they think, 
move them to do their best and stand behind 
them strongly, like a good general, while they are 
doing it. And they hint thata solid fortnight 
longer will be needed to get the great machine 
running smoothly and withits proper power and 
pliancy. 

The second programme took more time than 
the first, for it included the tremendously long C- 
major symphony of Schubert, which would have 
been better assigned to an evening when the par- 
ticipation of a vocalist did not make five numbers 
necessary. The other instrumental works were 
Volkmann’s dramatic ‘Richard the Third” over- 


ture, so gloomy and almost gruesome in its moody 


introduction, so furious and noisy in {ts bat- 


tle pictures, and _= so 
short conclusion which follows the _ conflict, 
and the second Rhapsody of Dvorak. This 
latter was new to Boston, and on this first hear- 
ing seemed to substantiate its title. It is almost a 
tone-picture, as the phrase goes, being a series of 
wandering and yet connected episodes derived 
principally fromm a pleasant phrase presented, 
after a couple of clamorous chords, by a few 
voices from the wooden wind. Rhythm, time 


melancholy in the’ 


The management of these three works has been 
already implied in our opening paragraph. It 


| Was firm, intellectual. earnest, fair-minded and 


forceful, with no little delicacy and elasticity, | 
giving much pleasure at the time and in recollee- 
tion and promising well for the future. 

Mme. Nordica sang—with orchestral accom- 


| paniment—Salome’s large sweet air fromMassenet’s 
‘Herodiade” and Leonora’s great scene in 


Beetboven’s ‘Fidelio.’ The former had vrace 


and refinement ‘and the latter had honest strength 


and sincerity. Mme. Nordicais a dramatic, but 
not a passionate singer, and she wisely refrained 
from attempting to put intensity into the Bee- 
thoven recitative, and depended chiefly for her 
effect upon the gentleness and quiet firmness of the 
air, She was in excellent voice and mood. sang 
generously and freely and was recalled several 
times. It was pleasant to see that Mr. Paur, 
unlike Mr. Nikisch, brought some good manners 
with him, and escorted his soloist from the ante- 
room to the platform. 

Mr. Kneisel was absent from his place and Mr. 
Loe filer led the first violins. 

The next programme stands thus. Goetz’s 
F’ major symphony;a serenade by Volkmann, 
Mr. Schroeder playing the ’cello solo, and Bee- 
thoven’s oyerture ** Leonora, No. 3.” 


CYNICISMS. 


I wonder what impression the new conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra will make. Ido not mean what 
the public and the critics will think of him, but what 
effect he will have onthe more youthful femininity | 
that glorify the rehearsals. It seems that Mr. Paur is 
a blonde. He is the first who has wielded a baton 
over the orchestra. The others were of a diffcrent 
complexion. This should be in his favor, as a mere 
matter of change. However, all will depend on the 
girls. I wonder if they will forget the allegiance they 
swore to Mr. Nikisch when he was new tothem; how 
they admired the poetic pallor of his countenance, and 
were fascinated by the whiteness of his hands when 
they protruded beyond the extensive shirt cuffs that | 
he affected. I think, too, that they felt drawn toward 
him by the fact that he appeared to be in ill ,health, 
and that the prevailing expression of his face was one | 
of'profound melancholy. It is true that they never 
saw him when he was drinking lager beer or playing 


' poker, but that was only so much in hia favor. I can- 


not say that I admired him very greatly as a conductor, 
but Ihad a sincere admiration for him in his aspect 
asa posecur. There can be no question that he had 
talent in a certain way, as a musician, but he was gift- 
ed with positive genius for posing. I remember when 
he first came here the members of the orchestra were 
delighted with him. They hailed him as a ,welcome 
change from the stern discipline of his predecessor, 
Gericke, as they hailed the latter as a vast improye- 
ment on his predecessor, Henschel. In Nikisch there 
was nothing of Henschel’s lack of camaraderie, or of | 
Gericke’s dignified stiffness. In fact, the men were> 
charmed with him. By and by, however, this fecling 
of enthusiasm dimmed, and then dissipated. If I were 
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Jchabgak agg * Abscheulicher!” too, she did much | 
that was sigually fine; perhaps the scene still 
overweighs ner powers a lttie—whoge does it 
not?—but she made some exceedingly strong » 
points in it, and her conception of the music is 
excellent, She was enthusiastically applauded 

and recalled after both humhers. 


THE SECOND SYMPHONY. 


Director Paur Cordially Welcomed 
by a Large Audience. 


The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took place at 
Musie Hall Saturday evening before an 
audience that occupied every seat and 
bit of standing room. Mr. Paur was 


cordially welcomed when he appeared. 
The programine was as follows: Over- 
ture “‘tichard I1!.’’ Votkmann; aria 
from ‘“‘Hero.iiade,’’ Massenet; Rhapsody 
No. 2, Dvorak; aria from ‘Fidelio,’ 
Beethoven; Symphony in C Maior, 
Sehubert. Mrs. Lillian Nordica was the 
vocalist. 

The Volkmann overture has been 
played at these concerts twice by Mr. 
Gericke and once vy Mr, Nikisch. Some 
one has said that this overture is a 
“darkly colored and bloodthirsty work, 

full of relentiess and heathenish gloom” 
'—and this estimate is a fairone Of 
'eourse there are brilliant passages in 
the orchestration, but, regardless of this 
‘and afew other items of interest, it is, 
' on the whole, tedious and hardly worth 
the repetitions it has received. ‘To pre- 
' sent such a work once is a duty due so 
able a composer as Volkmann, and one 
must be thanxful for the opportunity of 
hearing it also. 
| 'The Dvorak Rhapsody was played 
here for the first time, as far as I am in- 
formed, and is either labored in its com- 
osition or else was playedina heavy. 
inflexible manner; | think the former 
was the principal difficulty, for although 
the scoring in the main is masterly, 
and there are many happy effects, stil! 
it failed to be satisfactory in its effort, 
and did not please the audience. Dvorak 
often misses the mark as regards a defi- | 
nite purpose in his compositions. | 

in the playing of the Schubert Sym- 
phony there was somewhat of disap- 
pointment, when the resuits obtained at 
the first concert are remembered. There 
was overmuch rasping of the strings, 
and the brass was overioud and harsh a 
large part of the time. As for the wood- 
wind, which was used with so much 
discretion at the previous concert, on 
this oceasion it was too loud and served 
often in destroving the delightful 
effect of the strings, when at times the 
latter played with delicacy. Take the 
Andante con moto, for instance. Not 
ones did the wood-wind produce a 
pianissimo, or hardly a piano, eltier. 
Most of the numerous. passages 
which should have been pianissimos 
were given mezzo-forte, n a bit 
softer, hence much of the delicacy 
and sentiment of _the movement 
was lost, and the ending of the move- 
ment, which should melt away toa mere 
breath, was ruined in efiect because of 
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obliges the wood-wind to discriminate 


in dynamics and be more refined in 
quality of tone, the orchestra wili soon 
sink to that state of coarseness in its 
efforts that has characterized its plaving 
for the past four seasons, There were 
finely obtained effects during the play- 
ing of the symphony and some ex- 
aggerated contrasts. but on the whole 
the work was roughly played, and in 
saying this the nobility of the work is 
remembered and the necessity fora full, 
sonorous and virile tone in many pass- 
ages is recognized. 

Mr. Paur showed earnestness in his 
work and kept the time rigidly in hand, 
He also is to be commended for the ra- 
pidity with which he took the move. 
ments and for the omission of repeats. 
He began the opening at a moderate 
pace, and many must have feared that 
if that was to be the index of his con- 
ce tion, then indeed was a most tedious 
task betore then. When he began the 
allegro, ma non troppo, however, he 
took it in so spirited a manner that all 
doubts were removed and one became at 
ease again as regards the tempi. 

Uf Mrs. Nordica’s singing,much praise 
must ve given for her rendering of the 
Massenet aria. She was not so happy, 
however, in the Beethoven aria, for she 
seemed to be overweighted with its 
dramatic demands. She failed to bring 
out the upward seale in the latter part 
of the air that makes at its climax such 
a wonderful effect, Generally speaking, 
Mrs. Nordica used her lovely voice with 
discretion. lt is to berezretted that she 
18 fo take part in some performances of 
Wagner’s trilogy, for there is danger 
that her delicate and beautiful voiee 
may be injured, if not ruined thereby. 

Mr. Paur directed the accompani- 
ments in a commendable manner. It 


Should be recorded also that courtesy 
and politeness are a part of his man- 
ners, for he assisted the singer during 
| her entrances and exits. Can any one 
_Temember when any lady artist has been 
so honored during the past four seasons” 
‘The concert was a little long: a shorter 


symphony would have served better on 
this occasion. Next Saturday, Goctz’s 
Symphony in F major, op. 9, will be 
Ziven and Mr. Schroeder will play the 
serenade hy Volkmann, for ’@ello. 
Beethoven’s overture, **Leonora,’”’ No, 
o, Will complete the programme. 
VARREN DAVENPORT. 


THE SYMPHONY AND OTHER CONCERTS 
OF THE WEEK. “““t 

[f, as was said here a week ago, tho initial 

concert of the current Symphony series was an 

exceptionally fine first performance, certainly the 

concert of last evening will be accepted as follow- 


ing wortbilv that excellent Jead. 


It is too soon, of course,to talk about perfec- 
tion. 
and his four-score men seems to be of the best; 
for, when one catches a glimpse of his face, one 
sees Sympathy and approval in the look it wears, 
While the musicians say that they like his treat- 
ment of them and the music and mean to support 
him. But as yet there must necessarily be some- 
thing tentative in what he and they do, and this 
double anxiety of itself militates against entire 
ease and smoothness. The brass instruments 
have not yet learned to attack a phrase all together 
as one voice, the first violins stillincline occasion- 
ally to take the lead even when it is not their 


turn, and the tone color is somewhat spotty here 
and there, while some phrasing is stiff and_ 
cautious. 
But the conductor’s plan seems to be all right— | 
to work not for himself, but for the music and the 
musicians. He seemsintent on giving the author his 


clearest possible light; preserving for each compon- 
ent ofthe score its proper place; insuring its own 


fair chance for every instrument; encouraging and | 


stimulatiug the players, but depending on them 
for the personal enthusiasm which will make the 
life, spirit, warmth and sentiment of the readings 
come finally from them, as it should. Those of 
us who sit in front and see only Mr. Paur’s back 
and the movements of his arms, may judge him to 
bea little dry and formal; but the orchestra 
themselves speak of him as no less energizing 
than manly, a conductor who will, they think, 
move them to do their best and stand behind 
them strongly, like a good general, while they are 
doing it. And they hint thata solid fortnight 
longer will be needed to get the great machine 
running smoothly and withits proper power and 
pliancy. 

The second programme took more time than 
the first, for it included the tremendously long C- 


major symphony of Schubert, which would have | 


been better assigned to an evening whea the par- 
ticipation of a vocalist did not make five numbers 
necessary. The other instrumental works were 
Volkmann’s dramatic “Richard the Third” over- 
ture, so gloomy and almost gruesome in its moody 
introduction, so furious and noisy in Its bat- 
tle pictures, and so melancholy in the 
short conclusion which follows the conflict, 

- ry S 
and the second Rhapsody of Dvorak. This 
latter was new to Boston, and on this first hear- 
ing seemed to substantiate its title. It is almost a 
tone-picture, as the phrase goes, being a series of 
wanderive and yet connected episodes derived 
principally from a_ pleasant phrase presented, 
after a couple of clamorous cbords, by a few 
voices from the wooden wind. Khythm, time 


holds the predominance. 


The understanding between the conductor ~ 


1 “TTerodiade” = and 
| Beetboven’s *Fidelio.” The former had vrace 
‘and refinement andthe latter had honest strength 


and accent Change constantly, and no ehoir long 

; ' But for the strong sense 
of unity which binds these episodes so that each 
seems to be in its proper place as a consequent 


- and a cause, one might almost set down the work 


among improvisations. It has more interest than 
positive character, perhaps, and will be made 


, welcome as anu occasional visitor rather than asa 


constant friend. 

The mavagement of these three works has been 
already implied in our opening paragraph, It 
was firm, intellectual, earnest, fair-minded and 
forceful, with no little delicacy and elasticity, 
viving much pleasure at the time and in reco!lee- 


| tion and promising well for the future. 


Mme. Nordica sang—with orchestral accom- 
paniment—Salome’s large sweet air fromMassenet’s 
Leonora’s great scene in 


and sincerity. Mme. Nordicais a dramatic, but 
not a passionate singer, and she wisely refrained 
from attempting to put intensity into the Bee- 
thoven recitative, and depended Chiefly for her 
eifect upon the gentleness and quiet firmness of the 
air. She was in excellent voice and mood, sang 
generously and freely and was reealled several 
times. It was pleasant to see that Mr. Paur, 


unlike Mr. Nikisch, brought some good manners 


with him, and escorted his soloist from the ante- 


| room to the platform. 


Mr. Kneisel was absent from his place and Mr. 
Loetiler led the first violins. 


The next programme stands thus. Goetz’s 


K major symphony;a serenade by Volkmann, 
Mr. Schroeder playing the ’cello solo, and Bee- 
thoven’s oyerture **Leonora, No. 3.” 


CYNICISMS. 


I wonder what impression the new conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra will make. [do not mean what 
the public and the critics will think of him, but what 
effect he will have onthe more youthful femininity 


that glorify the rehearsals. It seems that Mr. Paur is | 


a blonde. He is the tirst who has wielded a baton 
over the orchestra. The others were of a different 


complexion. This should be in his favor, as a mere, 


matter of change. However, all will depend on the 


i girls. I wonder if they will forget the allegiance they 


awore to Mr. Nikisch when he was new tothem; how 


they admired the poetic pallor of his countenance, and | 


were fascinated by the whiteness of his hands when 
they protruded beyond the extensive shirt cuffs that 
he affected. I think, too, that they felt drawn toward 
him by the fact that he appeared to be in ill ,health, 
and that the prevailing expression of his face was one 
of profound melancholy. It is true that they never 
suw him when he was drinking lager beer or playing 
poker, but that was only s0 muchin his favor. I can- 
not say that I admired him very greatly as aconductor, 


/but I had a sincere admiration for him in his aspect 


asa poseur. Therecan be no question that he had 
talent ina certain way, as a musician, but he was gift- 


| 


| 
| 


ed with positive genius fur posing. T remember when | 


delighted with him. They hailed him as a welcome | 
change from the stern discipline of his predecessor, | 


Gericke, as they hailed the latter ad a vast improve. | 


( he first came here the members of the orchestra were | 


ment on his predecessor, Henschel. In Nikisch there | 
was nothing of Henschel’s lack of camaraderie, or of 


Gericke’s dignified stiffness. In fact, the men were 
charmed with him. By and by, however, this feeling 
of enthusiasm dimmed, and then dissipated. If I were 





Sade 


a conductor, I am not sure whether I should feel 
pleased or otherwise if an orchestra took to me with 
‘admiration at the outsetof my acquaintance with them. 
J have known many orchestras, but 1 never met one 
‘that did not heartily dislike its conductor after it had 
‘served under him for any length of time. 1am curt- 
ous to learn what the Symphony Orchestra thinks of 
its new conductor. Its opinion is doubtless favorable, 
but it is as certain to go the other way as it is 
that to-morrow’s sun will shine. This mat- 
ters very little, however, for Herr Paur’s suc- 
cess here does not depend on his orchestra’s like or 
dislike of him. It depends on the ladies. From all 
the reports that have preceded him hither, it would 
appear that he is a man eminently fitted for the post 
he has been called upon to fill. That, however, is not, 
essentially a prime factor in his possible success. All. 
depends on how he begins; on how and by whom he is 
taken up. Of course, it is understood than an artist: 
occupying so prominent a position as that of conduc- 
tor of the Symphony Orchestra, must be taken up; 
and already there is a spirited competition among the 
usual takers. This eagerness to obtain him is easily 
accounted for, on the ground that those who suceced 
in catching him attain a certain distinction as art. 
patrons, and shine by reflected light. The only difii- | 
culty inthe matter is, that there are rival coteries, | 
little cliques, so to speak, each one of which is at dag- | 
gers drawn with the others; and the consequence is 
that, if he permits himself to be caught by one, he | 
makes enemies of the rest. The situation is per- 
plexing ; and it is to be hoped that Herr Paur will | 
learn who is who and what is what before he suffers | 
himself to be captured by the lion hunters, who be. | 
come lions themselves through the larger lions that. 
they capture. After he ts once in the toils, he must be | 
careful to remember that he is tethered, and must not | 
strain his rope and get into the next field, if he would | 
not find himself suddenly in disfavor with his cap-- 
turers. As for his artistic merits, he may leave them 
safely to the judgment and appreciation of the really 
musical public and his critics. Still, I await the ver 
dict of the Rehearsal girls; not on his conducting, but 
on the impression his personality will make. They 
have admired all of the Symphony conductors in turn, 
but they raved over Nikisch, despite the peculiar cut 
of his trousers, and remained loyal to him when near- 
ly everybody else had deserted him. It remains to be 
seen if they will transter their admiration in its gush- 
ing fulness to his successor. If he knew the intensity of 
the feeling experienced by Japonicadom to see him, 
and to past. judgment on him, he could scarcely avoid 
a painful nervousness until the ordeal was over. Does 
he realize how much hinges on that first Friday after- 


noon? 
*..% 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-9A. 


i a de 1 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


VY. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 48, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZA ' 4 TY 3 
RT SYMPHONY in C major, ‘“‘Jupiter.’’ 


BRAHMS. 


HAYDN. 


Soloists: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 





Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


Il, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, ATF 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


H. GOETZ. SYMPHONY in F major, op. 9. 


. Allegro moderato. 

. Intermezzo: Allegretto. 

. Adagio ma non troppo lento. 
. Finale: Allegro con fuoco. 


VOLKMANN. SERENADE for STRINGS, No 3, in D minor, op. 69. ’ 
Larghetto non troppo. 
Violoncello Solo; Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “‘Leonore,’’ No. 3, in C major, op. 72 
Adagio.—Allegro. 
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There was a deci 


_ the tine, 


pedagogic character which characterized 
the reading of some ofthe works of the 
first two concerts lere vanished altogether ; 
some of the movements were given witha 
dramatic power that was as weleome as it 
was unexpected. Mr. Paur evidently be- 
lieves in giving the symphony while the 


| audience is fresh and full of attention, and 
therefore, as in the first concert, the largest 


work began the progratine. 

Goetz has proved to the world that it is 
hot impossibie for a genius to starve even 
in the present generation. His single syin- 
phony is nuech morethan an echo of the 
Schumann works, and it was an interesting 
novelty in the repertoire of our concerts. 
When this same sytnphony was given in 
Vienna (Ieb, 1875) the composer was unable 
to accent an invitation to attend the per- 
formance because of his inability to bear the 
expense of the railroad fare! While he did 
not absolutely perish by starvation, his 
poverty undoubtedly hastened his end, 
and he died in. the “fatal thir- 
ties” as did Mozart and Schu- 
bert, and indirectly from a similar combat 
with the wolf at the door. It would be folly 
to rank the syinphony in F with the master- 
pieces of the two preceding concerts, but it 
is graceful, symmetrical, the compuoser does 
not stagger under the large form, andin 


| every way it formed a good selection for the 


programme. 
It began with commendable warmth and 
vigor, and the brillianecy of the orchestra in 


the rather intricate development gave 
augury of an excellent concert, a promise 


that was abundantly fulfilled. The second 
moveinent is full of effects for the wind in- 


had already shown its meitle in the second 


concert, inthe Schubert symphony, and now 


repeated the good impression. The wood- * 


wind is better than it has been ina long 
time, and the horns are decidedly improv- 
ing, aithough they are not yet at the stand- 
ard which they held when the eccentric 
eiter (he of the Gypsy locks and fervcious 
manner) was first horn. However, in this 
movement, all of the wind instruments did 
splendid work. There was not the suspicion 
ofa break onany ofthe brasses, the clar- 
inettes did perfect work, and the flute 
obbligato (Mr, Mol«) was especially bril- 
liant. Vhis movement aroused especial 
enthusiasin, 

Lhe adagio comes in third place in this 
Work, for purposes of contrast, and has a 
pec'thiar charm in its horn duet, which was 
well played, and in 1ts theme for first violins 
against pizzicali in the deeper strings, which 
went inagniiicently. There was a romance 
in the reading as wellas in the orchestral 


| details, and it proved that our new con- 


ductor is by no means a one-sided man. 
The success was continued to the end of the 
work, and the breadth of the tinale was 
striking. .The serenade for Strings (Volk- 


mann, D minor) was, of course, well played, 


for tauis part of our orchestra is as fine a 
body of musicians as ean be found any- 


where,and Mr. Alwyn Schroeder was the so- | 


and won gféibapoiause in his work!” 
the work is too nt for what it has re 


say. It begins with a most characteristic 


theme, elegiac in character, suggestive of 
Ossianic plaints or mournful Jeremiads. 
There are some vidid contrasts made by the 
introduction of bold folk-themes, which 
were taken by the orchestra with fine en- 
semble, but as a whole the work presents 
an intentional monotony of sorrow which 

at last becomes irritating asa Mrs. Guim. | 
midze, being almost as constantly in tears 
as that lachryinose female. 

The best came last. Beethoven’s Leonora 
overture No. 5.is the most dramatic work of 
its kind. It lost nothing in the reading or 
in the performance. If it was theatrical it 
had the full right to be so. The wild rush 
of strings picturing the fierce Pizarro 
springing upon the helpless Fiorestan, the 
prompt entrance of the distant trumpet 
call, the glorious contrast of the theme of 
thanksgiving following this signal 
of deliverance, the shading of 
the second, louder, call, showing that 
the governor is at the very portals, the flute 
passages of the finale, the syncopations of | 
the coda (especially clear were these) and 
the almost deliriously brilliant violin 
passages of the end, these were some of the 
points of the performance. There was an 
occasional freedom in tempo, but no distor- 
tion, ond, with due gratitude be it spoken, 
nothing that savored of bombast. If this 
standard can be maintained we may feel 
absolutely serene wen Daniel goes into the 
lions’ den, and our leader is heardin New 
York. Louis C, ExLson. 

Se ee re ee 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. #4) 

The new conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra gave the season’s 
patrons a delightful concert last evening, 
andit was quite evident thatthe reeling 
of satisfaction with regard to the attain- 


+ . Ww t j 
struments. This department of the orchestra | ments of Mr. Paur was strengthened by his 


work at this occasion. 7m 

A highly pieasing performance of. the 
Goetz symphony in F major, Op. 9 came 
first on the programme, and it was played 
with a degree of refinement, grace and 
expression that commanded the heartiest 
approval. The dainty intermezzo was | 
Given with faultless taste, and its rare 
eauties were delightfully interpreted. 

The Volkmann serenade for strings, No. 
8,in D minor, Op. 69, followed, with Mr. 
Alwin Schroederas they solo)’cellist. This 
composition displayed the string band to 
the best advantage, and Mr. Schroeder sur- | 
passer even his own most adinirable work 
n the solo passages. The vadience was | 
quick to recognize the merits of both the | 
soloistan4 the performance of the serenade, | 
and Mr. Paur most courteously shured the 
applause with Mr. Schroeder. gaa | 

splendid performance of the “Leonore,” | 


No. 3, overtare, ended the programme, 


Mme, Eames is the soloist next Saturday 
evening and the sympl:ony will be that by 
Strauss, in F minor. 


TAVERN, 


It was a very jolly party that enter- 
tained Mr. Paur, the new leader of the 
symphony orchestra, after the concert Sat- 
urday night. Ir. Paur expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased and even flattered 
at the attention shown him. ‘Those aroun 
the board were TT. Adamowski, I. Mn 
Gaugengigl, Arthur Foote, Curtis Guild, - 
Jr., Arlo Bates, Isidore Braggiotti — 
FEF. P. Vinton. aN 

At the next meeting of the clt 
Paur will be elected an honorary mit 
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PLANS FOR THE NEW MUSIC HALL. 


Architects Have been Working at Them 


for Some Time, but They Are Not 
Sufficiently Settled to be Announced 
Yet. Trews befe Nert. 3 


The plans for the new Music Hall areall in the 
air as yet, All that is known is that it will be as 
large as the present, if that is practicable. It 
will not be any larger, for the present hall is 
considered as large a one as could possibly be 
built and furnish either good acoustic propet- 
ties or good seats throughout its whole extent. 
The plans have been in the hands of architects 
forsome time, who have been simply working 
on various ideas, and trying to evolve the best 
experimental plan they can to submit to 
the stockholders. When the $200,000 has 
been’ all paid in and the corporation 


organized the plans will be submitted to them, | 
and until then nothing can be determined as to | 
the architecture or arrangement of the bufiding, | 


There will in any event be only one grand hal). 
No smaller halls will be provided in the bnild- 
ing for any purpose. In order *% reproduce 
Bumetead Hallin the new strucinre 1t would 
be necessary to elevate the main hall some 
thirty feet above the ground, thereby enor- 


.mously increasing the expense of construction 


and reducing the possibility of safe egress in 
case of fire. The loss of Bumstead Hall will be 
severely felt. 

One thing to be understood is that there has 
got to be a new Music Hall, whether the rapid- 
transit bill is passed or not, and its almost as- 
sured defeat will make no difference to the 
projectors of the new hall except as giving 


them alittle mére time. The present Music | 


Hal! is on an immensely valuable plot of land, 


that is worth more for other purposes, besides | 


being bad of xccess, ‘lhe hall needs repairs 


badly, and to make it last forits present use | 


much longer a large sum of money would have 
to be spent on it, a thing nobody would be like- 


‘ly todo. It has been clear to Colonel Higgin- | 


son and his friends for some time that Buston 
must have anew Music Hall within a few 


years, and the rapid-transit-bill scare has only | 


hastened it, 

The meeting of stockholders to organize and 
consider plans will be held about Dec,1.. The 
work of preparing the plans isin the hands of 


. McKim, Mead & White, who have already put | 
a great deal of work into the design, ‘but | 
- nothing is sufficiently settled as to the style of 
' the building to be announced yet. 


LLL LE ET TEI, OO, 


| orm of only three numt re." Tt 
was a solo programme, too, its central selection 


being a sweet and graceful serenade for violon- © 


cello, written by Volkmann, and displaying more "i 


his melodious and sensuous moods than tho-e 


strong and stormy phases of temperament which | 


his distinctly orchestral work 1s wont to show. 
The player was Mr. Alwin Schroeder, whom to 
name is to praise, since a performance by him is 
sure to exhibit a sure but unostentatious mastery 
of the technique of his instrument, a nice appre= 


ciation of the structure of whatsoever composition - 


he chooses and much warmth of sympathy with its 
interior character. He is never a vehement 
player, in respect either to tone or emphasis, bat |- 
his art is true and fine, which is better than power | 
rudely or carelessly manifested. Strictly speak- 
ing, the construction of this serenade is such that 
the ’cello part might be considered in the light of 
an obligato, rather than asa formal solo. Being 
written entirely for the string band, and the re- 
sponses between the violins and the ’cello being 


frequent, the effect is necessarily different from 
thatofa regular concerto. But the form and | 


treatment suit well with the idea and the result is 
no less poetic than pleasing. 
The symphony which began the evening was 


that by Goetze, in F, which was heard under Mr. , 


Nikisch’s direction in November, 1889. Itis nota 
great composition, if you will, because its thoughts 
are simple its development unforced and its senti- 
ment natural. It makes no attempt to overwhelm 
with power, to astonish by strangeness or puzzle 
_by mystery. It used the full standard orchestra 
and is therewith well content. It shows melodic 
invention, contrapuntal skill (particularly in the 
second and last movements), and has so much 
alternate gaiety and placidity of temper as to 
make it a general favorite. 

The overture, placed at the end of the proa- 
gramme, wis Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore, Noa. 3,’ 
which surely needs only a mention to have its 
magnificently dramatic character recalled to any 
Boston concert goer, 

The performance of this programme gave ample 
assurance that Mr. Paur isto be something mure 
than a formalist or will care for something more 
than precision. There was no lack of variety in 
his treatment and the mass of the orchestra was 


| swayed more easily and pliantly than on either of 


the previous evenings. lt must be borne in mind 
that there was great need of exactitude and 
obedience to the very inception of the conduc- 
tor’s beat, and that, until these were 
obtained, it was too soon to attempt the 
delicacies of phrasing or the refinements of ex- 
pression. But from the finished fineness of the 
allegrettoin the symphony to tne tremendous 
vigor of the finale in the overture, was a far ory, 
and that, admirably distinguished as these were, 
there was no less justice in the fanciful wander- 
ings of the serenade, the smooth sweetness of the 
adagio of the symphony and the great speed and 
energy of its last movement. Many minor details 
of which we cannot now pause to speak, were 
equally well distinguished in intention und execu- 
tion, and that the attentive audience felt the grow- 
‘ing warmth and breadth of the conducting was 


| made plain by the readiness and earnestness of | 


the applause, which called Mr. Paur forward 

again and again after the symphony and the 

serenade. The latter tribute was gracefully 

shared with Mr. Shroeder, who had deserved well 

indeed. 

Next weeks programme wil] have one novelty— 

Richard Strauss’s F minor symphony. Saint- 

‘*Rouet d’ Omphale” and Brahm’s *‘ Aca- 


Ip vent Festival’ overture will also be played, and | 
Mrs. Emma Eames Story will sing from Masse- ° 


net’s **Cid” and Gheck’s ** Armido.” 
Cowney HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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There is a motto to this symalioae a , n¢ a 1 a 


as follows: ‘Into the quiet, holy rexions: 


Lut what have these lines to do 
Goetz might as well have chosen f 
ternal silence laughs along the shore, 

And spectral negroes bleach upon the to 

This is abso!ute music, not. program 
not motto music. Wiat has the pre 
second movement todo with “the h ics 
of the heart” or “the stress of life??’’ 
absolutely nothing. , 
that is all. 

Ehrlert once said that the adaso: die 
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Leipsic conductor will be fulfilled. Mr 
Paur seem now to feel thoroughly at home 
in his new position, and an excellent un- 
derstanding seems to be established be- 
tween leader and orchestra. 


- Neither of Mr Paur's predecessors so 
iepeatly gained the good will and esteem of 
us members of this orchestra. Every 
im paper how appears to be devoted to him 
and to endeavor to faithfully follow his in- 
strt pone and to doall that is possible to 
contribute to the success of a pertocnance, 
- Such evidence of good will ts certainly 
‘most welcome and should result in Mr 
Paur being able to raise the orchestra’s 
already very high standard of excellence. 
The audiences are also becoming more 
preciative of the new director’s abilities. 
Tt ° applause at both Friday’s rehearsal 
an saat night’s concert was much more 
cordial and general than beforé. 
_ Although yesterday’s program contained 
ittle variety and offered slicht opportunity 
for contrast of orchestral effects, the offer- 
ings were very enjoyable. The numbers 
were H. Goetz’ symphony in F major, Volk- 
‘man’s serenade for strings, No. 3, in D 
minor, and Beethoven's No. 3 overture to 
“Leonora.” 
_ The Goetz symphony is a scholarly com- 
position, and considerable originality is 
‘Shown in the treatment of themes, which 
re in themselves rather commonplace. 
‘fhe scoring is elaborate, and offers excel- 
ent opportunity for displaying the _ re- 
ae and discipline of an orchestra, but 
tis not a work calculated to win especial 
fayor from an average symphony concert 
audience. 
fhe second is the most popular of the 
ur movements, and last evening received 
rather the best interpretation. Especially 
p easing was the work of the horns and 
arinets, especially pleasing because these 
instruments have been known to offend in 
the past. The other movements were 


t 

Hf ayed with very good effect, barring, pos- 
‘Sibly,a slight suggestion of heaviness in 
‘interpreting the elaborately ornamented 
figuies of the romanza. 

_ ihe most enjoyable feature of the pro- 
gram was the t \oroughly excellent per- 


Tormance of Valkmann’s serenade. A more 


satisfactory performance of this charming | 


omposition has probably never been given 
@ considering the almost 
excellence of the work 

p 7 bat of this organization. | 
- Much of the enjoyment derived from the 
speprprotetion was 
Raving of 


invariable 
by the string 


the solo cello by Mr Alvin 


hroeder. His tones were deliciously clear | 


and mellow, giving exquisite effect to the 
‘tender, almost mournful melodies of,this 
taroly beautiful work. 

_ There was good reason forthe enthusiasm 
of the audience and the three recalls given 
‘yg NN and soloist. 

|. Beethoven’s lovely “Leonora” overture 
feceived from Mr Paur a faith? and 
sy) py aa interpretation. Tiere was 
Much delicacy of expression inthe treat- 
‘ment of the sentimental passages, and the 
‘Magnificent coda was worked up to with 
splendid effect. 7 

._.Mme Emma Eames will be the soloist at 
the next concert, for which the following 
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The plans for the new Music Hall areall in the 
air as yet. All that is known is that it will be as 
large as the present, if that is practicable. It 
will not be any larger, for the present hall is 
considered as large a one as could possibly be 
built and furnish either good acoustic proper- 
ties or good seats throughout its whole extent. 


The plans have been in the hands of architects | 


forsome time, who have been simply working 
on various ideas, and trying to evolve the best 
experimental plan they can to submit to 
the stockhoiders. When the $200,000 has 
been’ all paid in and the _ corporation 
organized the plans will be submitted to them, 
and ugtil then nothing can be determined as to 
the architecture or arrangement of the bufiding, 


There will 1n any event be only one grand hall. | 


No smaller halls will be provided in the bnild- 
ing for any purpose. In order *% reproduce 
Bumetead Hallin the new strucinre 1t would 
be necessary to elevate the main hall some 
thirty feet above the ground, thereby enor- 
mously increasing the expense of construction 
and reducing the possibility of safe egress in 
case of fire. The loss of Bumstead Hall will be 
severely felt. 

One thing to be understood is that there has 
got to be a new Music Hall, whether the rapid- 
transit bill is passed or not, and its almost as- 
sured defeat will make no difference to the 


projectors of the new hall except as giving | 


them alittle more time. The present Music 
Hall is on an immensely valuable plot of land, 
that 1s worth more for other purposes, besides 
being bad of uccess, ‘he hall nesds repairs 


_ badly, and to make it last forits present use 
_ much longer a large sum of money would have 


to be spent on it, a thing nobody would be like- 
ly todo. It has been clear to Colonel Higgin- 
son and his friends for some time that Buston 


must have anew Music Hall within a few 
by the orchestra, a strong statement to | 


years, and the rapid-transit-bill scare has only 
hastened it. 

The meeting of stockholders to organize and 
consider plans will be held about Dec, 1. The 
work of preparing the plans isin the hands of 


_McKim, Mead & White, who have already put 


& great deal of work into the design, but 


nothing is sufticiently settled as tothe style of | 
the building to be announced yet. 
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PLANS FOR THE NEW MUSIC HALL. 


_ Architects Have Been Working at Them 


and is therewith well content. 


j 
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than precision. 


The third Symphony Concert was an agreeably 
short performance of only three numbers. It 


was a solo programme, too, its central selection © 


being a sweet and graceful serenade for violon- 
cello, written by Volkmann, and displaying more 
his melodious and sensuous moods than tho-e 
strong and stormy phases of temperament which 
his distinctly orchestral work 1s wont to show. 
The player was Mr. Alwin Schroeder, whom to 
name is to praise, since a performance by him is 
sure to exhibit a sure but unostentatious mastery 
of the technique of his instrument, a nice appre- 
ciation of the structure of whatsoever composition 
he chooses and much warmth of sympathy with its 
interior character. He is never a vehement 
player, in respect either to tone or emphasis, but 
his art is true and fine, which is better than power 
rudely or carelessly manifested. Strictly speak- 
ing, the construction of this serenade is such that 
the ’cello part might be considered in the light of 
an obligato, rather than asa formal solo. Being 


written entirely for the string band, and the re-_ 
sponses between the violins and the ’cello being | 


frequent, the effect is necessarily different from 
thatofa regular concerto. But the form and 
treatment suit well with the idea and the result is 
no less poetic than pleasing. 

The symphony which began the evening was 
that by Goetze, in F, which was heard under Mr. 
Nikisch’s direction in November, 1889. It is nota 
great composition, if you will, because its thoughts 
are simple its development unforced and its senti- 
ment natural. It makes no attempt to overwhelm 
with power, to astonish by strangeness or puzzle 
by mystery. It used the full standard orchestra 
It shows melodic 
invention, contrapuntal skill (particularly in the 
second and last movements), and has so much 
alternate gaiety and placidity of temper as to 
make it a general favorite. 

The overture, placed at the end of the pra- 
gramme, wus Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore, Noa. 3,” 
which surely needs only a mention to have its 
magnificently dramatic character recalled to any 
Boston concert goer. 

The performance of this programme gave ample 
assurance that Mr. Paur is to be something mure 
than a formalist or will care for something more 
There was no lack of variety in 
his treatment and the mass of the orchestra was 


| swayed more easily and pliantly than on either of 


the previous evenings. It must be borne in mind 
that there was great need of exactitude and 
obedience to the very inception of the conduc- 
tor’s beat, and that, until these were 
obtained, it was too soon to attempt’ the 
delicacies of phrasing or the refinements of ex- 
pression. But from the finished fineness of the 


allegrettoin the symphony to tne tremendous | 


vigor of the finale in the overture, was a far Ory, | sits apart, Jike a mournerin the wilderness oF 


dike the usher in .o0d’s poem, ““A melancholy 
Man.” 
even when he hears the sounds of merri 


and that, admirably distinguished as these were, 
there was no less justice in the fanciful wander- 
ings of the serenade, the smooth sweetness of the 
adagio of the symphany and the great speed and 
energy of its last movement. Many minor details 
of which we cannot now pause to speak, were 
equally well distinguished in intention and execu- 
tion, and that the attentive audience felt the grow- 
ing warmth and breadth of the conducting was 


made plain by the readiness and earnestness of 
| the applause, which called Mr. Paur forward 


again and again after the symphony and the 
serenade. The latter tribute was gracefully 
shared with Mr. Shroeder, who had deserved well 
indeed. 

Next weeks pragramme will have oue novelty— 
Richard Strauss’s F minor symphony. Saint- 
Saen’s *“*Rouet d’ Omphale” and Brahm’s ‘‘Aca- 
demic Festival” overture will also be played, and 
Mrs. Emma Eames Story will sing from Masse- 
net’s **Cid” and Gheck’s **Armido.” 

Y HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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The programme of the third concert of 
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Symphony Orchestra, given in Music Hall last 


evening, was as follows: — ‘ Bi 


¥ major Symphony, op. 9 ry 


Overture, ** Leonore’”’ No. 3 


eoeee eased eesesease eee De . ( 


Hermann Goetz had the good fortune to: die 


young. - He is now called **a composer of grea 


promise,’’ and some would even enroll h m 
He escaped the possi- 


among the immortals, 
bility of disappointing hope, 


Goetz is best known abroad asthe maker of 
For a 
comedy he wrote music that might fita tragedy, © 
at any rate 


an opera, “The laminge of the Shrew.” 


Perhaps he took life too seriously; 
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_ Serenade for string orchestra No. 3, D'minor... Volkan — 
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lis musical surew suffers from introspection, 


aud Petruchio is a metapvhysician. 


In the opera 


there is Jittle lightness, there is little grace; but 


whenever coquetry approaches passion, 
music is more suitable. 


There is a motio to this symphony, and it rans 
as follows: “Into the quiet, holy regions of the j 
heart must thou fly from the stress of life,” 


But what have these lines to do with the music? - 
| Goetz might as well have chosen for a motto: 


* ternal silence laughs along the shore, 
And spectral negroes bleach upon the floor,” 


the 


This is absoiute music, not programme musie,, 
not motto music. Wiat has the pretty, graceful’ 


second movement todo with “the holy rezions 
of the heart” or “the stress of life?” Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. ‘Lhe music is pretty, and 
that is all. 


Enrlert once said that the adagio died with 


Beethoven, an epizrammatic saying. and un- 
For if in certain adagios by Beethoven 
unearth!y beauty, a vision of 
another world; if there are things never heard 
by mortals except by Beethoven, there are, 
neverthetess, adagiosof Schumann and Brahims 
that redch sublime heigits. Thera are beauti- 
tul passages in the adayios of Goetz: but there 
is too much music, and at times the hearer 
thinks of the learned German who wrote a 


treatise in 10 volumes and then wrote a supple. - 


ment in ’ 
Lhecries anu Conclusions, 


,, Lhe great trouble with the symphony by 


Coetz is that itis without individuality. It has 
nocachet. When you hear unfamiliar musie, 
say, by Gounod, to take an example in modern 
times, you know that the music 1s by Gounod. 
even if there is no name attached, even if the 
music is weak. it is not the music of Saint 
It is tnuat 
wevement is Schumann 
through a sieve. 


In the serenade by Volkmann the solo ’¢ello 


Nor does he discontinue his berrtmngt 
} 


or when he is invited to join in the danee. 


15 volumes to explain his original 


Now in this symvpiony by Goatz, | 
strained | 


yee 


serenade is asinzular composition, not witho t 


genuine beauty—an agreeable contrast to much 


of Volkmann’s music that might have beeu 


written by a sieck, prosperous, excellent profes. 


Sor; that does not reveal the unhappiness of a 


disappointed, suffering inan. 


. 
* * 


The playing of the orciestra was in the main 
admirable. 


almost feverish, There were many fine pe 
in it, as, for iustance, the mad rush before 
first trumpetcall. On the other h ; 


ner,. [he seading of the overture was dramatic, 
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Mr, Schroeder deiivered the solo 
passaye~ in the serenade in asympathetic man- | 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


was given in Music Hall last night. The selections | 


were: Symphony in F, op. 9, Goetz; Serenade, Volk- 
mann, Of which the ’cello solo was played by Mr. A. 
Schroeder, and Beethoven’s “Leonora” overture, No. 
3. It was not a very brilliant programme, nor a special. 
ly interesting one. The performances of last night 
would seem to indicate that Mr. Paur and his orches. 
tra are now in perfect sympathy with each other. On 
this occasion, as on the others of the season, thus far, 
the extreme solicitude of the conductor for the most 
minute attention to details in his readings of the works 
presented,, was again conspicuous. It is, however,. 
open to question if something of spontaneity in effect 
and something of smoothness in flow is not lost by this 
excessive elaboration, especially in such a composition 
as the Beethoven overture, which, under super. 
conscientious care to emphasize every possible point, 
takes on a somewhat fragmentary aspect, and becomes 
a collection of detached effects, rather than a closely- 
knitted and self-consistent whole. Under the treat. | 
ment to which it was subjected, especially in the 
changes made in the time, the phrases seemed to be 
too widely separated, and the connection of one with 
the other was often severed; and, if we may use 
the word, the “oneness’’ of the work was dissipated. 
Except for this, the interpretation was one of the most 
brilliant and stirring the work has ever had at these 
concerts; — intensely theatrical, it is true; but 
Why not? The overture was written for the 
theatre. We cannot recall as effective a prepara. 
tion for the trumpet fanfare behind the scene, 
as that which Mr. Paur' made. The climax 
of the overture was worked up with splendid fire. 
The playing of the orchestra was magnificent. It has 
not been heard to such advantage before, in three 
years. Everything wags so clear, so decisive: there was 
such unity and precision in the overwhelming rush 
of string tone, and such broad nobility in effect. The | 
syinphony was finely read and played, but we must. 
confess that we find all its worth and all its beauties 
in the first allegro, and the intermezzo. The latter | 
mevement was exquisitely colored. Thecello solo in | 
the serenade was gracefully and tastefully played by | 
Mr. Schroeder. The sincerity and the earnest- | 


ness of Mr. Paur make themselves more. 


and more felt, and with his  thorough- 
ly artistic absorption in his work to the 
avoidance of all posing for effect, intensify the 
respect that he won for himself at the very outset. The 
instrumental selections for the next concert are: Sym. 
|phony in F-minor, Strauss [first time); “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,”  Saint-Saéns; “Academy” Overture, 
Brahms. Mme. Emma Eames is to be the soloist, and 
sing an air by Massenet, and one by Gluck. 


amp: - erent | 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony ae a 
The programme of the third sympheny can- 


cert, given in the Music Hall last Suturday 


evening, was as follows: 


Goetz: Symphony in F major, Opus 9, 

Volkmann: Serenade for strings, No. 8, in D minor, 
Opus 36. (’Cello solo: Mr. Alwin Schroeder,) 

Beethoven; Overture to “Leonore,’’No, 3, iu © major, 
Opus T2. 

The Goetz symphony is an old friend whom 
ene is glad to meet again, especially as such 
meetings do not comeabout often. It is a work 


of highly cultured talent rather than of genius; : 


yet the line separating it from mere Kapell- 
meister-Musik is sufficiently distinctly drawn. 


The composer’s inspiration flows in a rather | 


tenuous stream, but it is recognizably genuine 
inspiration, for all that. Goetz was tao 
young, in experience as a composer, if not 
actually in years. when he wrote it, to 
impress unen it the stamp of a sharply 
outiined individuality: he was still in what 
would have been recognized as his “first pe- 
riod,” had he been spared to live and grow in 
strength and mastery. But it is excellently 
well written and genial music, albeit one feels 
that it is not destined to outlive the ages. Ex- 
cept the Intermezzo, there ig little in the work 
that one would care to go to any trouble to pre- 
serve; it is all good, but not good enough totake 
up the room of better things. The Intermezzo, 
however, is a gem, a bit of real inspiration and 
not a little originality. Some of us can remem- 
ber the unbounded enthusiasm it created here 
when the symphony was first given, some 
twenty and odd years ago,in the old Harvard 
Musical days; the more hot-headed were even 
ready to rank it with the scherzo in Gade’s 
B-flat symphony, or the one in his symphony in 


_C minor. And it is saying not a little for it 
that it stiil retains its charm. The per- | 


formance given the work by Mr. Paur 
and the orchestra was in every re- 
spect admirable; it was highly finished 
well-shaded, thoroughly artistic playing, giv- 
ing the clearest idea of just what the music 

Particularly fine was the way in which Goetz’s 


instrumentation was allowed to retain its true — 


flavor, regardless of consequences. The sym- 


phony is scored with classic moderation anda > 


delicacy that reminds one somewhat of Gade, 
Sterndale Kennett, and others of the Leipzig 
school ; it is a sort of orchestration which, for 
geod or evil. ie now a thing of the past, 
and is, moreover, by no means adapted to pro- 


duce any very striking effect in places like our 


| Music Hall—especially nowadays that our ears 


have grown accustomed to more boldly soner- 


ous scoring. But Mr. Paur was content to take 
the symphony as the symphony was meant and 
let the effect take care of*itself; if the hall was 
too big, that was the fault ofthe halk and none 
of his business; he did not try to modernize” 
the instrumentation by over-strenuous playing’ 
to make it vie in effect with any modern thun- 
derings, 

The Volkmann serenade brings to our mind 
the question once more: Why try to dig up the 


faapalnes worl 


hi a devine eet ttn oi 


n complete aie put as a very diapha: 


Eeebic.atin’ singe ant oe through him? | 


tere hard sincere worker during a | 
tolerably one life, and an unkind and too 

rewarded him with starva- | 
tion; but, now that he is past nelopis: | 
ing to, what is the need of trying to 
give him a semblance of posthumous popular- 
ity? It-does him no good and it bores the rest 


of the world mightily. JI n’ya que les morts | 


Qui ne reviennent pas,—would that this were 


. true! forVolkmann is dead, dead as a door-nail, 
+ and not all the king’s horses nor al] the king’s 


men can galvanize him into life again. Mr, | 
Schroeder played the ’cello solo very beautiful- 
ly, indeed the playing of all the strings calls 
for nothing but commendation. 

To Mr. Paur’s reading of the great “Leonore” 
overture we would only apply the pudding 
test. No doubt his conception of the work is 
amply defensible—on paper or viva voce; but, 


to the ear, it does nat defend itself. It was 
| thoroughly ineffective and, what was stil] 


worse, ineffective at the expense of great 
seeming effort. The trouble was not only that 
Mr. Paur’s frequent changes of speed broke up 
the composition into small sections, thus 
destroying all continuity of impression, 
but that each change, in itself, seemed 
too purely voluntary, mads with a set and con- 
scious purpose, instead of impressing one as the 
immediate, uncontrollable expressien of a mo- 
mentary emotion., This constant shifting of 
the tempo seems to work more ruinin Beetho- 
ven than in almost any other composer in the 
whole list; these sudden fits of piz mosso and 
meno mosso affect one much like Laputan flap- 
pers, intended to act as a fillip to the Jan- | 


| guishing attention of an audience. The 


born and bred Laputan, immersed in | 
his own lofty musings, meoded the appli- 
cation of the flapper, to remind him that con- 
versation was going forward to which it were 
well for him toattend; but to us, already irter- 
ested and absorbed in the conversation, as we 
are, the flapper is a mere unwelcome interrup 
tion, calling our attention to nothing but itself, 
These effects make a mosaic out of a work that 
in itself is no mosaic atall, but rather a con- 
stant organic develepment, a growing of 
something stronger and more vital out 
of something already strong and vital 
that precedes it; it is this econ- 
tinuous growth that, as much as anything eise, 
gives the work its enormous dramatic interest 
and impressiveness. Break it up inte disjoined 
sections, and the musie loses all its momentum: 
every section has to make a fresh start for it- 
self,at an incalculable loss of energy. The 
advocates of this over-elaborate and mis- 
called “expressive” style of interpreting. | 
Beethoven are fond of speaking of the 
opposite, to our mind more natural, method 
as “barrel-orgam grinding!” To this we would 
only oppose the suggestion .that “inter 
preting” Beethoven isat least as apposite a ' 


| term for what they like so much; for, in Jisten- 


ing toa discourse through the medium of an 
interpreter, one may get an understanding of 
its meaning, but the process is so laborious 


that thenative flavor, aroma and fire of it are | 


all but inevitably lost. 
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ym in F or, Op. 9-. 
Serenade! for strimae’ ‘in 97.3 sii, 


(Cello solo by Mr, Alwin Sehr, sder). vit 
| Overture to ‘“Leonora,’”’ No. 3 ethoven 
The Goetz Symphony was geet Ta 

formed inthis country by the 
monic Orchestra at Saunders 
Cambridge, Jan. 8, 1880. Later in th 
saine month the Harvard. ‘Orchestra 
played it in Boston. It has also been 
Diayed by Gericke in Mareh, 1887, an 
-Nikisch in November, 1889. This sym- 
phony shows the hand of the fry 
composer, for its polyhony is admir 

It is replete with beautiful melodies by 
is scored in the modern vein. ‘the In. 
_termez/o is the most pleasing and the- 
most original movement of th ork, 
; t was delightfally played by the ore hes-— 

ra. 

The Adagio comes next in interes: 

and originality, but it is rather pro. 
longed in the working out. The lively 
poetic theme at the beginning of this 
movement was tov londiy given out b 
the strings, and its delicacy and senti- | 
ment were thus marred. ‘There is con= | 
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trast in plenty in this movement, bu 
requires a more delicate touch anda 
more exacting gradation of dy ae ss to 


aispiay its full values in shadin 1an- 
, our new conductor has shown t us 2 | 
,in his interpretations. ‘The first move. 
ment and the last movement are Bae at a | 
mens of the fine mph maguire eo { the 
composer, and though not particularly 
melodious at length, are spirited and 
brilliant in their development. — In tk ) 
last movement one is reminded forei| ya. 
of Schumann. i 
This symphony is of sufficient ca bre” 
to vause one to regret that its oom ee 
should have died so early in life, which 
event took plave in 1876, in his 36th year, | 
frou overwork Gaused by poverty. = | 
The Vo'kmann Serenade, which has 
been heard in Boston several 163° 
since its first production by the P oh | 
harmonic Orchestra in 1879 is a delig | 
ful composition, full of romance, ‘an 
graceful in its setting for the instru. 
ments. ‘he solo was delightfully plavec 
by Mr. Schroeder, and the orchestra in’ 
its efforts displayed the remarkable de ie | 
cacy and precision for which it is 
justly famous. The audience wate Ae 
raptured with the performance. ae 
ir. Paur scored a great success nk 
conception of the Beethoven overtur res 
and in the magnificent rerdering, 
‘result of his masterl conducting 0. 
(orchestra in the delineation of 
conception was apparent. ae 
dramatic in the extreme 
‘showed that he is posses 
musical temperament that must Int 
course of his career her display | S¢ 
fare qualities and stamp h ae, pus 
cian of deep emotions. vr ‘ ic: 
Pane ts noble nth b aa gh been 
ully interpreted in our cor 
+ audience recc ad 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


was given in Music Hall last night. The selections 
were: Symphony in F, op. 9, Goetz; Serenade, Volk. 
mann, of which the ’cello solo was played by Mr. A. 
Schroeder, and Beethoven’s ‘Leonora” overture, No. 
3. It was not a very brilliant programme, nor a special. 
ly interesting one. The performances of last night 
would seem to indicate that Mr. Paur and his orches. 
tra are now in perfect sympathy with each other. On 
this occasion, as on the others of the season, thus far, 
the extreme solicitude of the conductor for the most 
minute attention to details in his readings of the works 
presented, was again conspicuous. It is, however, 
open to question if something of spontaneity in effect 
and something of smoothness in flow is not lost by this 
excessive elaboration, especially in such a composition 
as the Beethoven overture, which, under super- 
conscientious care to emphasize every possible point, 
takes on a somewhat fragmentary ispect, and becomes 
a collection of detached effects, rather than a closely- 
Knitted and self-consistent whole. Under the treat. | 
ment to which it was subjected, especially in the | 
changes made in the time, the phrases seemed to be 
tuo widely separated, and the connection of one with | 
the other was often severed; and, if we may use | 
the word, the “oneness” of the work was dissipated. 
Except for this, the interpretation was one of the most 
brilliant and stirring the work has ever had at these 
concerts; — intensely theatrical, it is true; but 
Why not? The overture was written for the 
theatre. We cannot recall as effective a prepara- 
tion for the trumpet fanfare behind the scene, 
‘as that which Mr. Paur made. The climax 
of the overture was worked up with splendid fire. 
The playing of the orchestra was magnificent. It has 
not been heard to such advantage before, in three 
years. Everything was so clear, so decisive: there was 
such unity and precision in the overwhelming rush | 
of string tone, and such broad nobility in effect. The 
syinphony was finely read and played, but we must 
confess that we find allits worth and all its beauties 
in the first allegro, and the intermezzo. The latter. 
mevement was exquisitely colored. The cello solo in 


the serenade was gracefully and tastefully played by | 
Mr. Schroeder. The sincerity and the earnest- 


ness of Mr. Paur make themselves more 
and nore felt, and With his  thorough- 
ly artistic absorption in his work to the 
avoidance of all posing for effect, intensify the 
respect that he won for himself at the very ‘outset. The 
instrumental selections for the next concert are: Sym. 
phony in F-minor, Strauss | first time); “Le Rouet 
| ?Omphale,” Saint-Saens; “Academy” Overture, 
| Brahms. Mime. Emma Eames is to be the soloist, and 
| sing an air by Massenet, and one by Gluck. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


The programme of the third sympheny con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall Jast Suturday 
evening, was as follows: 


Goetz: Symphony in F major, Opus 9, 

Volkmann: Serenade for strings, No. 3, in D minor, 
Opns 36. (Cello solo: Mr, Alwin Schroeder,) 

Beethoven: Overture to ‘**Leonore,’’No, 3, iu C maior, 


The Goetz symphony is an old friend whom 
ene is glad to meet again, especially as such 
meetings do not comeabout often. It is a work 
of highly cultured talent rather than of senius; 
yet the line separating it from mere Kapell- 


meister-Musik is sufficiently distinctly drawn. | 
The composer’s inspiration flows in a rather | 
tenuous stream, butit is recognizably genuine | 


inspiration, for all that. Goetz was too 
young, in experience as a composer. if not 
actually in years. when he wrote it, to 
impress upon it the stamp of a sharply 
outlined individuality; he was still in what 
would have been recognized as his “first pe- 
riod,” had he been spared to live and grow in 
strength and mastery. But it is excellently 
well written and genial music, albeit one feels 
that it is not destined to outlive tho ages, Ex- 
cept the Intermezzo, there is little in the work 
that one would care to go to any trouble to pre- 
serve; itis all good, but not good enough totake 
up the room of better things. The Intermezzo, 
however, is a gem, a bit of real inspiration and 
not a little originality. Some of us can remem- 
ber the unbounded enthusiasm it created here 
when the symphony was first given, some 
twenty and odd years ago, in the old Harvard 
Musical days; the more hot-headed were even 
ready to rank it with the scherzo in Gade’s 
B-flat symphony, or the one in his symphony in 


C minor. And it is saying not a little for it | 
The per- | 
formance given the work by Mr. Paur | 


that it still retains its charm. 


and the orchestra was in every re- 
spect admirable; it was highly finished 
well-shaded, thoroughly artistic playing, giv- 
ing the clearest idea of just what the music is. 


Particularly fine was the way in which Goetz’s | 


instrumentation was allowed to retain its true 
flavor, regardless of consequences. The sym- 
phony is scored with classic moderation anda 
delicacy that reminds one somewhat of Gade, 
Sterndale Kennett, and others of the Leipzig 
school ; it is a sort of orchestration which, for 
geod or evil. ie now a thing of the past, 
and is, moreover, by no means adapted to pro- 
duce any very striking effect in places like our 
Music Hall—especially nowadays that our ears 
have grown accustomed to more boldly soner- 
ous scoring. But Mr, Paur was content to take 
the symphony as the symphony was meant and 
let the effect take care of*itself; if the hall was 
too big, that was the fault of the ball and none 
of his business; he did not try to modernize” 
the instrumentation by over-strenuous playing’ 
to make it vie in effect with any modern tkun- 
derings, 

The Volkmann serenade brings to our mind 
the question once more: Why try to dig up the 


| tion; but, now 
| ing to, what is the need of trying to 
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him revisit thus the glimpses of the moon—not 


y 


incomplete steel, but as a very diaphanous 
} ghost, the stars dim-twinkling through him? 


@wasa hard and sincere worker duringa 


i tolerably long life, and an unkind and toa 


careless world rewarded him with starva- 
that he is past apologiz- 


give him asemblance of posthumous popular- 
ity? Itdoes him no good andit bores the rest 


true! forVolkmann is dead, dead as a door-nail, 
and not all the king’s horses nor al] the king’s 
men can galvanize himinto life again. Mr. 


| Schroeder played the’cello solo very beautiful- 


ly, indeed the playing of all the strings calls 
for nothing but commendation. 

To Mr. Paur’s reading of the great *‘Leonore” 
overture we would only apply the pudding 
test. No doubt his conception of the work is 
amply defensible—on paper or viva voce; but, 


to the ear, it does not defend itself. It was 


thoroughly ineffective and, what was still 
worse, ineffective at the expense of great 
seeming effort. The trouble was not only that 
Mr. Paur’s frequent changes of speed broke up 
the composition into small sections, thus 
destroying all continuity of impression, 
but that each change, in itself, seemed 
too purely voluntary, made with a set and con- 
scious purpose, instead of impressing one as the 
immediate, uncontrollable expression of a mo- 
mentary emotion. This constant shifting of 


the tempo seems to work more ruinin Beetho- 


ven than in almost any other composer in the 
whole list; these sudden fits of pix mosso and 
meno mosso affect one much like Laputan flap- 
pers, intended to act as a fillip to the Jan- 
guishing attention of an audience. The 
born and bred lLaputan, immersed in 
his own lofty musings, meeded the appli- 
cation of the flapper, to remind him that con- 
versation was going forward to which it were 
well for him toattend; but to us, already inter- 
ested and absorbed in the conversation, as we 
are, the flapper is a mere unwelcome iuterrup 
tion, calling our attention to nothing but itself. 
These effects make a mosaic out of a work that 
in itselfis no mosaic atall, but rather a cor- 
stant organic develepment, a growing of 
something stronger and more vital out 
of something already strong and vital 
that precedes it; it is this  con- 
tinuous growth that, as much as anything else, 
gives the work its enormous dramatic interest 
and impressiveness. Break it up inte disjoined 
sections, and the music loses all its ~omentum: 
every section has to make a fresh atart for it- 
self,at an incalculable loss of energy. The 
advocates of this over-elaborate and mis- 
called “expressive” style of interpreting. 
Beethoven are fond of speaking of the 
opposite, to our mind more natural, method 
as ‘‘barrel-orgam grinding!” To this we would 
only oppose the suggestion that “inter 
preting” Beethoven isat least as apposite a 
term for what they like so much; for, in Jisten- 
ing toa discourses through the medium of an 
interpreter, one may get an understanding of 
its meaning, but the process is so laborious 
that thenative flavor, aroma and fire of it are 
all but inevitably lost. 
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of the world mightily. Il n’ya que les morts | 
— Qui ne reviennent pas,—would that this were 
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pret nas Programme 
ndered, 


The third concert of the Boston Sym. 


phony Orchestra took place at Musia 
Hall Saturday evening. 
programme was given: 
Symphoyy in F major, op. 9 
Sereuadé for strings in minor, op. ¢9 
okmay 
(Cello solo by Mr. Alwin Schroeder). 
Overture to “Leonora,”’ No. 3 ... Beethoven 
The Goetz Symphony was first. per. 
formed inthis country by the Philhar. 
monic Orchestra at Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, Jan. 8, 1880. Later in the 


Saine month the Harvard Orchestra 


piayed it in Boston. It has also been 
played by Gericke in March, 1887, and 
Nikisch in November, 188). This sym- 
phony shows the hand of the sehoiarly 
composer, for its polyhony is admirable. 
It is replete with beautiful melodies and 
is scored in the modern vein. ‘I'he In. 
termezo is the most pleasing and the 
most Original movement of the work. 
jt was delightfully played by the orches- 
tra. 

The Adagio comes next in interest 
and originality, but it is rather pro- 
longed in the working out. ‘The lively 
poetic theme at the beginning of thig 
movement was too londiy given out by 
the strings, and its delicaey and senti- 
ment were thus marred. ‘here is con- 
trast in plenty in this movement, but it 
requires a more delicate touch anda 
more exacting gradation of dynamies to 
display its full values in shading than 
aur hew conductor has shown thus far 
in his interpretations. ‘lhe first move- 
ment and the last movement are speci- 
mens of the fine musiciansbip of the 


composer, and though not particularly 


f 


’ 


_Mmelodious at length, are spirited and 


brilliant in their development. In the 
last movement one is reminded forcibly 
of Schumann. 

This symphony is of sufficient calibre 
to cause one to regret that its composer 
should have died so early in life, which 
event took plave in 1576, in his 55th year, 
frou: Overwork caused by poverty. 


| 
The following . 
H. Goetz 


The Vo'kmann Serenade, which has 7 
been heard in Boston several times | 


since its first production by the Phil-| 
harmonic Orchestra in 1879 is a delignt-— 
ful composition, full of romance, and 


graceful in its setting for the instru- 
ments. ‘he solo was delightfully plaved 
by Mr. Schroeder, and the orchestra in 
its efforts displayed the remarkable deli. 
cacy and precision for which it is so 
justly famous. ‘The audience was en- 
raptured with the performance. _ 

Mr. Paur scored a great success in hig 
conception of the Beethoven overture, 
and in the magnificent rerdering, the 
result of his masterly conducting of the 
orchestra in the delineation of his 
conception was apparent. It was 
dramatic in the extreme ard 
showed that he is possessed of a 
musical temperament that mustin the. 
course of his career here display some 


rare qualities and stamp him as a musi- — 
cian of we emotions. Rarely, if ever, | 


@ overture been so wonde 


: 


has this no 
fully interpreted in our concert ha 
‘The audience recognized this fact w 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


IY. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONY in F minor, op. 12. 


I. Allegro ma non troppo. un poco maestoso 
II. Scherzo: Presto.—Trio: l’Istesso tempo. 
III. Andante cantabile. 
IV. Allegro assai, molto appassionato. 
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MASSENET. RECITATIVE. ‘‘De cet affreux combat,’ and ARIA 
‘“Pleurez! pleurez mes yeux!” from ‘“‘Le Cid.” 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM. “Le Rouet d’Omphale.” op. 31 
GLUCK. ARIA, “Ah! si la liberte,’’ from ‘‘Armide.”’ 


BRAHMS. AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURBE, in 
C minor, op. 8o. 


eo 


Soloist: 


MME. EMMA EAMES. 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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listeners that he is a musician 

and serious in his work, of high 

cal instincts, and a ‘large degree of 

feeling, with the ability and determi- 

nation necessary to have the render- 

ings correspond to his cunception and 

desires. His work shows evidence of 

virility, and is marked by a most care- 

ful effort as regards his ideas of the 

expression of the piece. His bgat is 

firm and intelligent, and the players re- 

he yf readily oe ee dy gine ne 

conductor he is infinitely the superior _— ” : 

of his immediate predecessor, and SBHASON 

when he shall have gained a better de- 

fined gradation is ears ane more 

repose at times, the playing o e or- ~ , s ‘ — . 
shoatra will in its effect approach BOSTON SY \ PHO NY ORC T) EOTR 
closely the wonderful perfection that ! ; ) AVA 1 1 FA A ae Lu av. 7 
marked its efforts under Mr, Gericke. : 

Mr. Paur has aiweney hygtp ey the meh : 

est regard of his critical listeners be- | | 

we pg of his sterling qualities. The : | MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
concert on Saturday evening was of a 

most happy length. Next Saturday 

evening the programme wil! present the 

symphony in F-minor, by Richard 

Strauss: the Synphonic poem, “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,”’. Saint-Saens; and 


Brahms’s “Academie Festival’ over- | lV CONCERT 
ture.” Mrs, Emma Eames will be the | ° _ 
soloist. WARREN DAVENPORT? | 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. SYMPHONY in F minor, op. 12. 


. Allegro ma non troppo. un poco maestoso 

. Scherzo: Presto.—‘T rio: l’'Istesso tempo, 
Andante cantabile. 

. Allegro assai, molto appassionato. 


7 a . a Pid be a ae 4 ys a 4 ‘ ~ ‘9s 
MASSENET. REVCITA'T IVEY. “De cet affreux combat,’’ and 
Pleurez! pleurez mes yeux!” from ‘‘Le Cid.” 


SAINT-SAENS. SYMPHONIC POEM. “‘Le Rouet d’¢ ymphale.’’? op. 31 


GLUCK, ARIA, “Ah! si la liberte,”’ from ‘‘Armide.”’ 


BRAHMS. AKADEMISCHE FEST-OUVERTURE, in 
C minor, op. &o. 


Soloist: 


MME. EMMA EAMES. 
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| 
There will be no Public Rehearsal] and Concert next week. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the fourth symphony con- 

cert, given in Musie Hall last Saturday even- 

ing, was ag follows: 

Richard St 

Massenet: 


score and publicly performed several thousand | 


miles away from home thirteen years after it 
was composed! No matter what may be thought 


of the absolute value of this F minor symphony | 


of Richard Strauss’s, this much may surely be 
said of it: that it has had the power to induce 
an intelligent and experienced conductor to 


perienced audience as something worth listen- 
ing to; few boys of sixteen have got so far as 
this! As forthe work itself, itis almost need- 
less to say that it bears mauy marks of the com- 
poser’s youthfulness. One feels, in listening to 
it, that here is a young man, just through with, 
or stillin the midst of, his academic training, 
anxious toturn what he has learned to prac- 
tical account, yet ambitious to show that he 
has artistic aspirations above and beyond mere 
academic respectability; the former is shown 
by the immediate and oft-recurring employ- 
ment of polyphonic, or contrapuntal, devices, 
the latter by the freedom with which theses de- 
vices are used and by the generally romantic and 
emotional character of the themes themselves. 
Another youthful trait is the evident desire 
the composer evinces to follow Liszt’s not en- 
tirely unquestionable advice, “tachez toujours 
de faire grand!’’—always try to do things on a 
_ large scale!—advice which, when followed, 
often results in the young composer’s putting 
all his eggs recklessly irto one basket. 


all, the one which led the late Julius Eich- 
berg to cry out in admiration at the 
young Berlioz’s “Fantastic” symphony: “Oh, 
glorious youth! with all its illusions stil] in- 
tact, and its whole-souled faith in them!”’—of 
this fine youthful audacity, that does not yet 
know itself audacious, Strauss has shewn 
little, save in the last movement of his work; 
but in the finale he does grasp at the thunder 
with a will, and his daring is we!l rewarded. 
With all its turgidity, its excessiveness and in- 
dulgence in “stunning” effects, the finale is 
out and out the best ot the four movements; it 
has the most of real vitality, of convin- 
cing force; you feel that it was writ- 
_ten in the composer’s very heart’s blood 
and that he believed every note of it 
with a belief profounder and more efticacious 
than comes from mere intellectual conviction. 
Here, if anywhere in the symphony, is true in- 
| spiration; not of the highest, not even of a very 
| high, kind, but genuine, vital, and of a sort to 
give the young composer a fulcrum whereon to 


rest the lever of his cleverness. One may smile 
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‘ theme, molto tranquille e dolce, 


Of that tne most important, 


other youthful trait, the highest and noblest of | 
| others, 


of the divine spark! 


‘now and then,—indéed one is im pelled to” 


do a good deal of smiling in the course of the - 
- whole symphony,—but it is with a kindly and 


withal sympathetic smile, free from cynicism: 
Of the other three movements, the Scherzo 
seems the best; the Andante cantabile, on the 
other hand, is plainly the weakest; that fourth 
with its skips 
of atenth and its wild tessings about from 
violins to basses in a sort of free, double-counter- 


_ ponit, bespeaksa lacking, or undeveloped, sense 
_ of humor in the composer, blinding his eyes to 
_ the difference between sentiment and bathos. 


Upon the whole, this youthful work gives one 
a rather regretful feeling as one compares it 
with what Strauss has since given to the world, 
and considers into what paths the further de- 
velopment of his talent has Jed him; how, 
starting from this point, his technique in com- 
position has developed itself almost solely in 
the more purely physical direction of orchestra- 
tion, while it has remained stationary or even 
retrogaded in the higher, intellectual matter of 


, : _ thematic development and coherence of musi- 
give it before a presumably intelligent and ex- | si 


cal structure; how that fine youthful enthusi- 
asm that lent life and vigor to his Finale has 


/ not become more sane, but has grown rank and 


overshadowed almost all else in him. This 
F minor symphopy falls far short of being a 
great work, but it stands at the beginning of a 
path that should have led to better and more 
wholesome things than the “Don Juan.” **Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” and “The Tempest.” 
Saint-Saéns’s winsome “Rovet d’Omphale”’ 
was admirably played: with life, delicacy and 
constant effectiveness, But the stroke of the 
evening was Brahms’s Aeademic Overture; we | 
have been following Mr. Paur carefully and with | 


unfeigned interest from the beginning of the 


season, and have found much in him to admire: 
his artistic honesty, his freedom from affecta- | 
tion of any sort, his singleness of musica} pur. 
pose, his skill in getting technically tine and 
exact playing out of his orchestra. And now, 
with the Academic Overture, he has shown 
that, beside possessing all these rood qualities, 
“he has it in him!” By “it” we mean 
the crowning quality 
the one which, without the 
does not go far, to be snre, but 
without which the others have no real artistic 
significance: Magnetisin, vital force, a touch 
We suspected him of it 
in Volkmann’s “Richard ILI.” overture, but 
were not quite sure of our affair; now we are 
sure of it. Never in our recollection has this 
overture of Brahms’s produced such an effect. 
Think of it! here was Brahms—and in a not 
universally admired work, ton—played with all | 
due sanity, without any striving after un wor- 

y, meretricious, or merely skin-deep effect 
et so played as to be perfectly clear te a gen- 
eral audience and to whirl that audience up to 
the highest pitch of excitement and enthusi- 
asm! The performance was masterly, and 
better! 

Before speaking more particularly of Mme. 


of all, 


'Eames’s singing, we cannot help dwelling a 


little on one, as it seems to us, noteworthy fea- 
ture in her participation in the concert. Here 


isayoung and already famous prima donna— 


one of a class not noted for self-effacing artistic 
virtues—coming to sing at a concert at which 
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Vhat do fou | T yal ve 1enors had been tried and none could be. 
such as the passage, “Ju ne saurais jamais think nba ad : inl A Binchilde Launca'y boston wile ! 
| ’ ; | : her, w 
“who have come to hear her, and for little else. conduire qu’aux chemins glorieux,” in the de- | wanted a church position. and sald to idat wae, 
And what does she do? She chooses twosongs song trom “Le Cid,” when you were carried ) | ‘See here, George, we're in a terrible box up 
‘that have nothing to recommend themtoan away unresisting; butin others one could not Her face did not fall. With the same bright f atthe cnurch. We've gt 6 sateen who ‘shige 
hudience save their intrinsic musical value; but feel that the masic could be more forcibly smile she replied: | very well. I think she has a great vuice, and ‘| 
‘songs to be sung with all sincerity of put. We have heard Mme. Eamesa goed deal, “Yes, [ know, but I am very anxious toget | future, and I want to keep her. But every tenon! 
“artistic purpose, with all purity and nobil- and think we know pretty well what is in tit the position, and 1am willing to work. Couidn’t that sings with her gets rattled. Now do come’ 
ity of style, but upon which no Singer’s in- toour mind what was lacking ofsupreme e ec- you say a word for me, since you like my and be a sensible fellow. Don’t let her get 
genuity could hang one bitof extraneous, un-_ tiveness in her singing-last Saturday evening 1s voice?” away with you, and it’ll be a personal favor to 
worthy effectiveness, songs which even lack tobe charged to one thing, and to one thing -—— | me.” 
some of the most powerful as wall as the most only: toa want of routine. Chere is a cortain | The organist was quite overcome by the Lennon agreed to keep his head. 
artistically legitimate elements of musical power the long habitot being constantly under | presence of the girl and vy her voice, as many 


@ffectiveness. Neither of her two selections fire gives a singer or player, which notb- his pretty soprano, 


another man has been since, He turned about. Then Capen went to 
“ends with the least attempt at aclimax,—the 


Massenet piece even closes with an imperfect 
_cadence,—neither of them givothe singer any 
opportunity for vocal display ; moreover, 
neither of them are at all familiar to our pud- 
lic. To be sure, Massenet's ‘Pleurez! pleurez!” 
is in a style which has become fairly popular of 
late years; the public have learned to under 
stand and like that sort of thing. But this can 
hardly be said of Gluck’s “Ah! si la liberté;” 
it has no merely “popular” side whatever; in 
fact,there are but few cities in the world where 
any opera of Gluck’s has managed to hold tha 
stage,save by the classic artistic piety of a sinall 
portion of the public. Now, when anartist like 
Mme. Eames chooses two such songs for her 
first appearance before a large general public, 
and at a concert, too, where there is no hope ot 
an “encore,” it looks very much asif she chese 


ing else will give; it is this peculiar power 
one finds in most “old stagers,’’ and 
there is no royal road to acquiring it; no 
ainount of practice away from an audience can 
give it, genius itself cannot anticipate it. It 
will come from nothing but years of constant— 
not merely occasional —facing an audience, 
This routine-power is just what Mme. Eames 
as yet lacks; all else she seoms to have in pret- 
ty generous measure. The audience greeted 
her singing of the Massenet song with the 
warmest enthusiasm, and she was thrice re- 
called; the Gluck aria seems to be more caviare 
to them. 

The next programme (for Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 17, and Saturday evening, Noy. 18, there 
is no concert this week) is: Mozart, symphony 
in C major (‘Jupiter’); Brahms, double eon- 
certo for violin and ’cello; Haydn, symphony 


Without saying a word to the singer who had — 
been 80 near success, he went back to the com- 
mittee, There he expatiated on Miss Eames’s 
voice. He acknowledged that she did not read 
well, but he pledsed himself to be re-ponsible 
thatshe should come to church with the ser- 
vice prepared, though he was a busy man, With | 
his time fully occupied witli the teaching and 
writing that brought him in his livelihood, 
This characteristic circumstance may be taken 
as asample of Emma Eames’s irresistibie per- 
sonality even in the days of her callow youth. 


Her experiences in that choir were even more 
Sune had about as much idea of 
the etiquette of going tochureh asa frolick- 
was perfectly irrespres- 
She was afraid of no one, and seemed to 


characteristie. 


some Kitten, and she 


‘Now, Miss Eames” he begged," please don’t flirt 
with Lennon, Dogive the church some shaw,” 
and she looked as innocent as you please of his 


| meaning, but promised, For several Sundays - 
| @verything went well. he anxious fellow on 


the organ bench: began to breathe easily. Then 
came a baptismal serviee. Miss Eames had 
never seen anything of the sort, and was all 
agox. She began her funny talk in short w his- 
vers to the tenor, and asaresult when they rose 
for the baptismal! bymn the tenor started on the 
Wrong hymn, and the choir were all in a mix. 
That was bad enough, but worse remained be- 


_hind.. Miss Eames was craning her neck to see 
the nit 


lister and the candidate walk dowu into 
the font, and much more interested in that 


than in her share of the service. When the 


candidata was tipped back for the dip her 


laugh at some ideas of propriety. What she | 


thought, she had to speak at once, place and | swept trom the choir gallery over the beads of 
time of no account, orruntherisk of bursting, | the shocked consregation, That settled it. The 
She followed that policy in the choir. {In spite |) organist shivered, He had done all he could, 
of the commands of her mother, who at that * but there was no avOlogy possibie for that. 
time was always with her, in defiance of the 1 Ie} 
brayers of the organist her eomments during thad been Capen who put her in the choir, 
| the service were liberal and amusing, and often It had been Capen that kept her there, It had 


think of them; no singer could have chosen | 

either of them with an eye to the applause it | 

might reap. Few operatic prima donnas whi | 

consent to take such a'course, even when urge 2 | | 1 had boon Caven tha | : | 
thereto; very few, indeed, will take it of their : 42 disastrous to the propriety ot the organ loft. : d accept the situation 


ann: | | amen He dreaded it, 
own free wil!. In this Mma. Eames has shown Ve dhe bat it hid to be done She must 


that she takes herself seriously, as an artist of Many a person who sat in the audience a , Thaveafairsample in mind. Right in the | iliet daar yn 1 ty e soften the dismissal. 
high aim. This is as it should be; bravissimad! | Music Hail and applauded the stately looking. midst ofa sermon she turned to the organist, | °° Sappened that he knew that Bob Clouston 
+f it rree with her admira- | ‘rape } s, the soloist of the | who was listening sedately to the minister, and | W4% looking for a soprano, and as quickiy as he 
Son for ns Maseanes Sona for, saving the fine | “eke thong aay Task aeonionl recalled the | whispered: "I say, Mr. Caven, I’ve found out vee aaghy Bas to — and-induced him to en- 
au go ; eo : : ane ty a | i: is,”? gaze Miss Eames. Then he went to her mother 
tburst of passion near the middle, we can gay. whon this same woman was a girl here in What the Baptist belief is se eae Oy 9 
and little in it, we can heartily sympathize aback just preparing for her career. MidB ong eA ab ae, sieiaceh ony ch ng se tedepsisd Peony? : apg cot Oa na 
h her in choice of the GJuck aria. Massenet — a useless, her discovery had to be ventilated be- Howes to sing in a Baptist Church, 
is “Cid’’ wh I had already entered Emma Eames’s first chureh position was at fore she could stop, and her next sentence bad but perhaps she will be all right in a Unitarian 
agg De bnwand bith of half-hearted com- the Dudiey Street Baptist Church, a tall-spired | |@ very Gilbertian sound to the good deacon | Church.” And she was, for she stayed there 
Ereive sinh has since led his remarkable tal- editice, familiar to avery HAs be Ny 9 sts | | who sat near enough to catch her reply. | three years, 
" : . ** Pars. s ox y, , ¢ . , 
ey nien mpeyes ~ ie Ade Tndiaainos sade. oat Taoce tha moat, and aporoached by a | | Ofcourse there was a great rowin the church, Bethy Mb pe by Mere ra: 24 . abel 
rez! nleurez: ee + oer ai tie te vague double flight of steps, justatthe lett of War- | and Miss Eames’s resignation was wanted at ductor who hed tetios ey pagrapl eit ski yt 
ee Peco. Of WFIting | 26 19 melo ra tl theme ren Street as one crosses Dudley. once, Again the organist leaped boldly into the if, as she \ 8) rae ate ene” Sea Or 
that one recognizes the return o - San. breach, He reminded the deacous that the girl yeh aie A ares bys daa Sny  visien 
more by the words than by the mus “abel ¥ Atthat time Charlie Capen, well known asa. was Very young; that she meant no harm: that bs eee ler ba thas gifted feilow who so ad- 
omy what po ap in ale eta a musical critic, was the organist at page eae te he would himself ba responsible for her tuture patld a = 6 ht yeti he, Bey pata ne 
‘Malilover, Hut iv 1s oxpre ’ x tying soprano voices to fill ava | good bshavior. Then he went mn ; : 
gree dramatic, in its musical illustration of =e Cts bs the dhetr aud Emma Eames was one of ve sey a a soni oat fod eatrig: Ande ge of the orchestra, 
text. It needs great singing to make wy? ne be sixteen candidates. Sie had a beautiful voice service. ) 
out of it at all. Giuck’s "Ah! sila yoronbie in those days, but she did not read very | discoveries in regar! to creeds, but there were | Woman hater. How do ‘p his regard went for 
pp tho other hand, is divinely beautiin!, replete readiiy, and, though the organist was | greater breakers than that ahead. | Eames ro one knew. He left the Symphony 
with that warmth which sacha hia Father aie somewhat attracted by her singing, the — Orchestra under the displeasure of Gericke for 
‘demic rigidity of expression could 342 tab Church Committee had about de- She ceased to be universal! in herattentions to | an offense cominitted by another violinist who 
hide. Its a picieneaga ht rr Tete. te bl 4 to cided to engage another woman. Capen the choir, and confined her contidences and her had not the courage to own up and protect a 
tained, to allow it to appeal very foreibly bj went out into the vestibule, where the aspirants tlances to the tenor, simply because tie was the | fellow musician. But there were plenty to be- 
Most listeners today; but it is genuine, re ne ete waiting, tospeak to the singer who had nan nearest at hand. This was more disastrous } lieve that at the root of Gericke’s displeasure 
Music through and through; there 1s a been selected, and to tell her that she was pret- still. for, to use the words of the orsanist, ‘she | was nut that laugh that disturbed the rehearsal, 
ena i orp ora sSisonle ‘abces » ty sure of the place, when he was intercepted mashed every tenor I got." Her youth was run- | but the fact that the fair Hames had smiled on 
autifully indeed; / | : 


ee d feeli by Miss Eames. She stepped in front of him, ning over with buovant spirits, and ber glee and | the Violinist, aud possibly the recoliection of. 
‘purity of style, beauty of voice and feeling. and, smiling, with her young and handseme svortive temperament were contagious. As fast - 


mouth opened, and a ripple of soprano laughter 


them simply because she found themintrin- jy D major. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the vio- 
sically fine music, well worth the singing, )jnist, and Mr. Alwin Schroeder the ’cellist. 


without regard for what the audience might ———————q——ecm 


—- ‘ 


She made no mors expositions of her 4 Lichtennerg was a stoic, a philosopher, a 
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— -otearaeametes | it ‘be calm ele SOTA Sg! a tae A TS Rae w ee or ee 
The Symphony audience found itself in a not. passion it caltalaty aia eet erent, warnitirand 
Rath ti sas cat ganar i | unusual predicament last night. For it ought to would never guess that the firm, smooth, balanced 
i taias bol cee ow in thease oe | | ea oe we De. make up its mind as to whether or not it liked ee bhditina ieee on aerate ae pepeion es bs 
Suen eC vieeL Bae oe r ‘4h syne Richard Strauss’s symphony in F minor, which it or wondering fF the Atos, fatal Mee Py aig a 

Bett eh huis Seth t had just heard for the first time. So everybody } happiness” were to hold her enslaved. 
question is will this com- | | waited for his neighbor and looked furtively fora} There will be no concert next week, but on the 
elop as he grows older the sign of approbation or disapprobation upon some | following Saturday the programme will consist of 
ical 1 L trustworthily critical face. And, again as usual, | Mozart’s “Jupiter,” and Haydn’s D-major sym- 
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‘ toward } | the little waiting space after each movement was } phonies, together with Brahms’s double concerto 

- Ire tiataan me pets a } | consumed in this unprofitable delay, and the sym- | for violin and ’cello, to be played by Mesars. | 
Y and Sly hagas ) phony had to round out its vehement finale in | Kueisel and Schroeder, COhrer- | 


a 
—" 


order to extract something like real applause | HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
rege ae raereece ber ey Bngoubhedly enjoyed | _ | 
the work more than it dared to intimate. ? , pes os 
For this composition is independent enough to | Gona sy Meeroety "ae te 
suit even a constitutional clamorer after some- Rr kie bended aes gd Sonic mabe 
thing new, and it is full of surprises, the most of | Judgement in his progr: QB..c0r { 
which are pleasant ones, although some are most | phony concerts of, the Bi oO 
eminent for their rough strength and untram- | and he is gaining | 
melled power. Melody it has in profusion—mel- ting thesymphohy; » it. belongs; 'tirss 
ody always obvious, often brief, generally grace- on the proxramme: fie ee 
, ful, sometimes piquant and occasionally sombre, Laat * ning’s: pital DPE WARS 6 
or tht any of dirge-like or grave as the theme of a chorale. Its py a a s Ne aae eae 
Maa atic AR A Ma _ Thythms are marked, and in the scherzo they are | S¥™Phouy in F minor o ern ane, 
alternated with almost startling unexpectedness. Strauss, which was, : 
‘The tone-color, derived from the full modern or- peat sper ag geod ah yee 
chestra, including the bass tuba but without bs wee ie a. thin ‘OF 
SVelty Prescantod in all@érasuce the fanciful percussion instruments,—is | band, ana no. hetter wo 
fo AS eee ewer auSss deb N very varied and often exceedingly rich composition has been: 
Raat, tet Sy npno sk fa and deep. Sometimes onethinks of Wagner when |® day. The broad, 
th eon the extreme high tones of the violins and wooden es a toma we wer 
| wind are used, or again when the brass comes Thee d force by the 
The rushing and crashing in; but generally the instru- 
poem.  4ORCO ' | mentation smacks of originality. Contrasts of 
and Mr. pe ae theme and treatment abound, particularly in the 
: scherzo and last movement, in which latter gentle 
soft measures are confronted by tremendous and 
dissonant outbursts. The slow movement is of a h 
| romantic character and contains no fewer than e 
| four distinct themes, most of which are decidedly | 
sentimental, while one is a short, strenuous trum- pS sp ae 
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PAG FOBUY Alng pet call. The general style of composition is | 
Ts. Emma | es was the soloist. rather free than formal, and no movemeut is so | inop 
» nOveity op the PEDETAM Ie Was her the long as to permit a full regulation development of 
trauss symphony, abounding in | @ to be discriminat- ) | its thematic material. The scherzo is quite fas- 
“both as regards it stipe 3h | critic only wishes that. her 1 | }  §cinating, with its fluttering, fairy-like figures and 
manner in w “tire | training hat ) ‘the march swing of the;finale has a triumphal 
orchestra, There | enable her progress and yoluinousness. : 1q | eauneee FUL ae 
Z to : e other instrumental numbers were o * PAP ol age 
ci Py My ie ; _ frlends—saint-Saens’s ‘‘Rouet d’Omphale” and he Reems reoltaeves 
. Brahms’s **Academic” overture, the latter ending |‘ combat\and aria, “P p Zz mez. 
ait the programme, which had begun with the Ssym- yeux!" from “Le .Oid,” as wll as the 
‘the: re ple Sh fh oi phony, The pla lng was acamreble at ehponen 5 ia “Abt si la Liberte,” from 
eee tt € concert, and often rose to something closely | a Di 
ts Aaland, akin to real enthusiasm, especially in the stronger . al Cereal. Remepnacne che) ee 
thas. it. nat movements of the symphony and at the end of the entire success upon .the. concert stage, she_ 
bis me ti od th : overture. The over-firm accentuation of proml- has much that wins hor os ‘ | | 
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they glowed and swelled. | Classical. 
__ Between these numbers Mrs. Emma Eames: cha ng simpli 
Rn Achat ; by Story sang two large airs of love, grief and desola-! pa g a oF del 
“ed id “and ‘Mr tion, which were the ‘“Pleurez, mes yeux,” from: Sonena tes Pg iBh 3 
ri in ‘oloists i Massenet’s ‘‘Cid,” and ‘Ah, sila liberte me doit, each oy pe appearances. 
‘shar lat é etre ravie,” from the ‘“‘Armide” of Gluck. With The first of the season 
such melancholy sepa = ng nas bt peed ro pn yo He will be f= 
procure popular plaudits, although she obtain an concerts | be. 
appreciative regktio, But the rich quality and day. phe fe ings 
even scale of her voice, her smooth per ected an ee wil 
style and her dignified quietude, were remarked 
with pleasure, and one felt that in choosing such 
music from her standard and classic repertory. 
she had paid a compliment to the supposed high > 
taste of her audience. If any one term were to be 
chosen to express the chief element of her singing, 
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in those days, 
believes in noth-- 


ing, not even in himself; when such a man is” 


“not troubled with ambition, and does not 
(especially value the God-given xufts he 
possesses, itis not uncommon that he is forgot. 
ten. When Lichtenberg first appeared here as 
@ soloist, there were those who fancied 
they saw ahead of this lad, who 
begun as a street musician and ended 
“as the most magnetic fellow in the Symphony 
Orchestra, a great future, 
New York, and devoting bimself to teaching at 
Mrs. Thurber’s schoo), he is wel!-nigi forgotten 
: here by the very men wio once envied him, 
Life is a complex problem. 
are not always easy to follow. 


Cause and effect 
But l wondered 


wilful memory brought any of these things b ick 
VOLNAY. 


| as Mme. Story stood in Music Hall last night, if, 


to her. 
| 
I 
_ANovelty Presented in allStrauss 
Symphony. 

The fourth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took Place Satur- 
day evening at Music Hall. The pro- 
framme was as folows: 

Symphony in F minor. op. 12. 
Richard Strauss. 


Recitative and Aria, Pleurez! pleurez mcs 
yeux, froin Le Cid Massenet 


Omphale's Sp 
Poem, op. 31. 

Aria, Ali! si! 

Academic Fe 


soloist. 


ty op the programme was | 
abounding in. 
interest, both as regards its construction © 
and the masterly manner in whieh tie | 
r Ww There | 
isa multiplicity of themes in the work, | 
many of which were original and beau- © 


the Strauss symphony, 
composer wields the orchestra. 


tiful. The work is bewildering in the 


variety of its manner, for it avoids the | 


traditional torm in its development, 


that is in the conservative, consecutive | 


form of the working out. It presents, 


instead, in the most part, alternating | 
characteristics that produce surprising | 


ejects, which, at the same time, keep 
within the bounds of rational develop- 
ment, although of short duration, often, 

In the first movement and in the las t 
also, oGcur, however, some prolonged 
and complete handling of subjects in a 
free form that exhibits remarkable re. 


regards knowledge and invention in the 
matter of the broader forms of compo- 
sition. It is difficult, however, to speak 
critically of this long and intricate work 
at one hearing, The Scherzo is un- 
mistakably original, brilliant and buoy- 
ant. The Andante Vantabile also has 
its beauties, but one’s interest flags in 


‘the rather tedious length of the move. | 
as if the composer | 
more briefly | 
bbe Py can be | 

tent mu- | 


ment, for it seems 
could have said all much 
and to the point as well. 
Do two opinions among com 


Symphonic | 
-- Saint-Saens | 
nide...Gluck | 
p. 80..Brahms | 


had 


Though he is still in» 


form. 


! 


| 


Mr. Paur 1s to be 
y of listening 
er’s first sym- 


ly question is will this com- 
poser develop as he grows older the 
high classical model of symphonic 
writing. or will his tendency be toward 
the free-fantasie mode of composition. 
With his originaiity and wonderful 
resources it isto be hoped that he will 
take the former path and thereby make 
an enduring fame, [tis an easy matter 
lor a composer of knowledge and inven- 
tive skill to muke music in the latter 


To rise above the Cappelmeister | 


| 


and succeed in the former, however, | 
calls for more than a remarkable talent: | 


it demands spontaneous genius. ‘Tne 
orchestra played the symphony in the 
most brilliant manner under the exact- 
ing baton of Conductor Paur. . The most 
ardent admirer of Mr. Nikisch could not 
have asked for a more overloud and 
v.olent performance onthe part of the 
brass wind at times, or for a more thun- 
d 


dering noisethan came from the tym- 


pani player. If Conductor Paur will 
but raise such a din at his debut in New 


York this week he wiil be sure to piease 


the critics of that city and establish him- 
self solidly in their favor. : 

The performance of the Saint-Saens 
poem was a most delightful experience, 
aud Mr. Paur showed that he is pos- 
sessed of delicate sentiment when he 
cares to display it. In the Branms over- 
ture the wind instruments often over- 
powered the strings when the tatter 
Should have been more prominent. 

Mrs. Eames sang her numbers in‘an 
artistic and unatfected manner. At the 
great climax in the Massenet selection 
she rose toa fine height. Also the sim- 

licity of her rendering of the aria of 
tluck is to be praised. The discriminat- 
ing critic only wishes that her voice- 
training had been of the kind that would 
enable her to present her naturally fine 
voice at its best, and to serve in pro- 
longing her career upon the stage. 

The erratic movements that are pain- 
fully apparent to the critical ear in the 
employment of her voice are not en- 
couraging evidenees, however. Mr. 
Paur conducted the accompaniments 
with skill and discretion. His work 
generally on this occasion must have 
encouraged those most in doubt econ- 
cerning his ability to feel that he is the 
right man alter all for the position he 
holds. There will be no concert next 
Saturday evening. On the Saturday 


following the programme will embrace 


| ‘eo 66 ; 79 ° In? 
sources on the part of the compnser as || Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony; Haydn’s 


symphony in 1) major, and the double 


concerto for violin and violoncello by 


| 


Lrahms. Mr. Franz Kneizel and Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder will be the soloists in 
the latter piece. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 


tt 


| Wheel,” and when 
_tbey glowed and swelled. 


The Symphony audience found itself in a not 
unusual predicament last night. For it ought to 
make up its mind as to whether or not it liked 
Richard Strauss’s symphony in F minor, which it 


had just heard for the first time. So everybody 
waited for his neighbor and looked furtively for a 
sign of approbation or disapprobation upon some 
trustworthily critical face. And, again as usual, 


_ the little waiting space after each movement was 


consumed in this unprofitable delay, and the syim- 
phony had to round out its vehement finale in 
order to extract something like real applause 
from an audience which had undoubtedly enjoyed 
the work more than it dared to intimate. 

for this composition is independent enough to 
suiteven a constitutional clamorer after some- 
thing new, and it is full of surprises, the most of 
which are pleasant ones, although some are most 
eminent for their rough strength and untram- 
melled power. Melody it has in profusion—mel- 
ody always obvious, often brief, generally grace- 
ful, sometimes piquant and occasionally sombre, 
dirge-like or grave as the theme of a chorale. Its 
rhythms are marked, and in the scherzo they are 
alternated with almost startling unex pectedness. 
The tone-color, derived from the full modern or- 
chestra, including the bass tuba but without 
the fanciful percussion instruments,—is 
very varied and _ often exceedingly rich 
and deep. Sometimes onethinks of Wagner when 
the extreme high tones of the violins and wooden 
wind are used, or again when the brass comes 
rushing and crashing in; but generally the {nstru- 
mentation smacks of originality. Contrasts of 
theme and treatment abound, particularly in the 
scherzo and last movement, in which latter gentle 
soft measures are confronted by tremendous and 
dissonant outbursts. The slow movement is ofa 
romantic character and contains no fewer than 
four distInct themes, most of which are decidedly 
sentimental, while one is a short, strenuous trum- 
pet call. The general style of composition is 
rather free than formal, and no movemeut is so 
long as to permit a full regulation development of 
its thematic material. 
cinating, with its fluttering, fairy-like figures and 
the march swing of the-finale has a triumphal! 
progress and voluminousness. 

The other instrumental numbers were old 
friends—saint-Saens’s ‘‘Rouet d’Omphale” and 
Brahms’s **Academic” overture, the latter ending 
the programme, which had _ begun with the sym- 
phony. The playing was admirable all through 
the concert, and often rose to something closely 
akin to real enthusiasm, especially in the stronger 
movements of the symphony and at the end of the 
overture. The over-firm accentuation of proml- 
nent phrases had been greatly modified, and the 


| orchestra showed their nearer approach to the 
| easy elasticity which marks {ideal playing. There ' 


was surely no lack of finesse in the ‘Spinning 
fire and force were needed 


Between these numbers Mrs. Emma Eames: 


Story saug two large airs of love, grief and desola-. 


tlon, which were the ‘*Pleurez, mes yeux,” from 


Massenet’s **Cid,” and *“*Ah, sila liberte me doit. 


With 


etre ravie,” from the ‘*‘Armide”’ of Gluck. 


_ such melancholy strains she could not expect to 


procure popular plaudits, although she did obtain 
appreciative recalls. But the rich quality and 
even scale of her voice, her smooth perfected 
style and her dignified quietude, were remarked 


it might be calm elegance; for depth, warmth and | 
passion it certainly did not betray, and the hearer 
would never guess that the firm, smooth, balanced 


_ phrases were meant to illustrate the passion of a 
heroine bidding her eyes to *‘weep all their tears,” 
or wondering if the } 


“too fatal foe of her life's 
happiness” were to hold her enslaved, 

There wiil be no concert next week, but on the 
following Saturday the programme will consist of 
Mozart’s “Jupiter,” and Haydn’s D-major sym- 

honies, together with Brahms’s double concerto | 
or violin and ’cello, to be played by Messrs. 
Kueisel and Schroeder, ve) 
HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
ee Le ST eet 24 ee 
SYMPHONY CONCERT, MerstAu | | 
Conductor Paur 1s showine rare good | 
judgment in his programmes tor the sym. | | 
phony concerts of, the Boston orchestra, | | 
and heis gaining especial prais* for put | 
ting the symphohy where it. belongs,'tirs, 
on the prozramme: fA Ole oars 


Last evening’s concert: opened: with the 
symphouy in F minor, op. 12, by Richard 
Strauss, which was given a rea‘ling quitein. 
kevping with. its brilliancy and weaith.o; 
orchestral coloring. Toe dainty scherzo 
Was maie a tiing of airy grace by the 
band, ana no better work this class of 
composition has been heard bere in many 
a day. The broad, strong: themes of tne 
final mov+ ment were brought out with 
splendid force by the reading given it, and 
the auiience was led’ te realize all the 
beauti:s of this notable example of modern 
cay writing. Pid 

SalutSaens’ aymphonic poem Omphale’s 
Spinning Wheel,” made tie central. num- 
ber in the orchestra] selections, and gave a 
Bharply contrasting element to tne sym 
phony aid the academir overture by 
vranus Which onde ithe progranme. The 
pocin "(was made a tone picture of rar 





beauty. by the performance wiven it, a: 
‘the finale developed the fact that Theodore 


Thomas has afrival in prodacing pianise 
sino effects in the person of the new. con- 


'ductorof the Boston orchestra, 
The scherzo is quite fas- | ! 


The Acedemic ov-rture was read Foxe 
Dixy d with splendid intelligence, and al}- 


of i's intricacies were given with o iarming 


Cjearn'ss, making a brilliantending for the 


| concert, ' 


Mme. Eames was the soloist, and_rung ~ 
the Muassenet recitative, “De cet affroux | 
combat, and aria, “Pleurez! plearez mez | 
yeux!" from “Le Cid,” as wll as the 
Gluck*.aria, “Ant si la liberte,” from 
“Arm de,” , 

Althoueh Mme. Eames lacks the warmth | 


‘and emotional expression demanded for 


entire success upon the. concert Stage, she | 
has much thit wins her the commen iation | 
of the mos critical,.and. in both ths selec 
tions named she sa 8 in a delishtfully an- 
affected fashion, The Mi&saenet aria is a i 
mirabty suited to display her voéal gifts. 
and she gave -great. omoyment y 
her singing of this ama The vitae: 
Classical aria of Gluck were given wit 
charming simplicity aod directness, its 
phrasing ‘and delivery quite orgy 
Criticism. The singer was heartily wel- 
comed.and as h.artily applauded: afvser 
each of her appearances. - 
he first of tie season’s tours of the or 
chestra will oecur luring the co;ning week, 
and the concerts will be resumed on Satur. 
day, the 18th Inet. when Messrs, Kueisel 


and Schroeder wili be the soloists, 


with pleasure, and one felt that in choosing such _ 


music from her standard and classic repertory. 
she had paid a compliment to the supposed high 
taste of her audience. If any one term were to be 


chosen to express the chief element of her singing, | 





MUSIC. 


The Symphony Concert. 


For the fourth concert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, last night, in Music Hall, the selections were: 


The soloist was Mme. Emma Eames. The hall 
was packed, notwithstanding the unfavorable state of 
the weather. The Strauss symphony was heard here 
for efirsttime at this concert. It is a remarkable 
wo k fora young man not yet thirty years old. Its 
character is purely modern, and yet it is always 
nteresting, despite an occasional tendency in the 
omposer to prolixity. Its themes are very brief, but 
are strikingly melodious, and in their treatment 


the charm of tiinefulness is never forgotten for any’ 


length of time, for even at his most recondite moments 
the composer recalls that he is not oblivious to the 
effect of grace and soulfulness. The work, as a whole, 
is original without having recourse to the 
current method of reaching that end through 
the vague and the extravagant. Very often the work 
| suggests Mendelssobn, and sometimes Schumann, sub- 
| jected to a process of extreme modernizing. The com- 
poser has a complete mastery over all the resources of 
modern orchestration, and his score is affiuent in the 
richest and most impressive orchestral coloring. The 
opening movementis pervaded by a noble melancholy 
and holds the attention and the interest from begin- 
ning toend. The Scherzo is brilliantly new, and its 
orchestration is surprising in its intricacy, its 
piquancy and its effectiveness, while its clearness 
is delightful. The andante is dignified, but is 
perhaps something more labored in effect than are the 


other movements, and is prolonged beyond the capa- 
city of its themes, to interest. It is immensely diffi- 
cult, but was splendidly played. The finale is fiery 
and impassioned, and is worked out with great vigor 


pretation was the 
phasis the artist 


| pense of the sentiment of the words. She was| 
Symphony, F-minor. op. 12, Richard Strauss; ‘‘Pleurez | 


mes yeux,” from “Le Cid,” Massenet; ‘tLe Rouet | 
d’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; ‘A h! si la liberte, from “Ar | 
mide,”Gluck; and Academy Festival Overture, Brahms. 


yl 
| tat verer class of 
Miss Eames’ voice i w 


oes throuemnut len 2 
execu jon 1s admirable, 
the most 


ér, as it requires a singer witli a larger and morc 

assic style than she possesses, to do it justice. Itisa 
question, too, if the air is worth the singing, It is. 
hopelessly antiquated, and itis not an example of the 
composer at his best. The principal fault in the inter. 

discrepancy between the em. 
gave the music at the ex- 


warmly applauded and recalled after this effort. We 
must again pay tribute to the perfect and sympathetic 

manner in which Mr. Paur accompanies singers. The 

programme for the next concert, which will take place 

a week from next Saturday night, is, the “Jupiter” 

Symphony, Mozart; double concerto for violin and 

cello, Brahms, and Symphony in D,jHaydn. 


(Emma Eames Soloist at the 


Fourth Symphony — Patti 
Soon to Sing in Boston. — 


Emma Eames was the soloist at the 
fourth symphony concert, and in 
quence Music hall 


was uncomforiably - 
crowded at both the Friday afternoon re- 


hearsal and at last night’s concert,. Miss 
Eames is a great Boston favorite, alike in 


social and artistic circles, and the reception 
accorded her was demonstratively cordial, 
She sang three numbers, the recitative 
“De Cet Affreux Combat,” and the aria 
‘Pleurez! Pleurez mes Yeux!” from Mas- 
senet’s opera “Le Cid,” and the aria “Ah! 
“ Liberte,” from Gluck’s opera ‘‘Ar- 
mide.” 

In all of these selections, Miss Eames’ rich 
and powerful voice was heard to excellent 
advantage, but it is probable that many in 
the audience would” have been pleased to 
hear her sing something lighter. There is 
really no reason why a vocal soloist at the 

npheny congexts hould confine herself 
‘ "of wonderful purit 
th and 


ssing strength. It is smoo 
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on of Fon. 2ears the assertion that 


not ha 


Your symphony is full of suggestion, To the 
dreamer it is a delight. But the stern peda- 
cose Inight argue wiih reason, that ove of the 

elter Waltzes ot Johann Strauss would be of ° 


greater benefit to the student. 


ihere are torms of music that were once 


deemed inévitabie by all; that are now approved with especial animation. 


by Many; Out will another generation of musi- 
clans Work in these torms? Will the oratorio 
and the symphony incite the enthusiasm of the 
coming composers? You are a hyper-modern; 


hearer; butin this symphony you arrest the 
attention rather by tne expression of your 
thought than by the thought itself. 

You area symbolist in music. Passages in 
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‘expression of modern musical ideas. 
Strauss symphony showed thatthe thematic 


; we ie kat i wr Gy 

dae’ 

In these days, when the music of the 
future seems to be the ultimate aim of 
‘every young composer, and when one often 
the new school has - 
superseded the old, or will do so shortly, it 
‘is good :to see that the classical models or 
musical form can be effectively used in the 


The 


treatment and orchestration of the present 
day need not be hampered in anv “degree by 
the following out of classical traditions. — 
The symphony as a whole was very en-: 
oyable, in spite of the length of the work, 
ts themes were all attractive and interest. 
ing, the novel character of the |scherzo being 
especially noteworthy. might be ex-- 
pected, horns and woodwind are frequently 
called upon to furnish the romantic coloring 
that is so much used in modern works, i. 
is needless to say that these instruments 
were played inathoroughly commendable 
manner, with the slight exception of a 


somewhat poor ensemble in the last few 
_Imeasures of the ‘andante. ; 


The first movement was given with clear- 
ness and brilliancy that could not fail to 
arouse admiration, the coda being given 

The rsp and 
third movements were given appropriate 
readings, but the finale was hardly a tt revs 


| | enough for the molto appassionato that the 
you have already tried the symphonic poem; z 


you haye a gilt of awaking thougit in the ; 


composer demanded. Bhat 
Mme. Eames then appeared, and her. 


goings and comings were accompanied y- 
enthusiastic applause. The wonderful 
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ra 


hooling and this ight eee night illusurate Verlaine. and mournful pathos of the aria from Le Cid, © 
ant Ghil, and Gustave Kahu. Lhere are vague / and she sang the number with a good i 
ture. Mj} ideas, asin the first movement, and I am not « of dramatic feeling. Her phrasing and ex-. 
prepared'todeny that vague ideas fuil of sug- pression were admirable both’ tes na We 
westion are super.or to Clear ideas Of triveness. oon ot selection and in the ia fr Gluck’s 

Your symmpheny is so long, so long. Your 4 ig hich e aria from Gluck’s 
sion, as well as st | processions of Knights, spectres, strange inbabi- | mide, which came later in the concert, - 
afforded the most satisfying evidence that Mr. Paur | A’ notable — Lalts OL sirunge lands, women who wouid fain The performance of Le Rouet d’Omphale 
has as yet given of his skill as a conductor, and of} offerin sy rf ance here of join them, but follow iar behind, are never was creditable as to delicacy, but it might 
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phonic poem was exquisitely performed, POS-| gontains some o : ha demands vividness and animation; the fig- 
sibly taken at too slow a tempo to bring out its charac | efforts of its talented composer r 


teristic swing, but the grace and the refinement of the L they oy treated in a 


ures of pray vb 9p forth in life-like 

, . manner, so there must be life in the render. 
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reading and the warmth and beauty of its coloring - Pigarrbceireos ' ing of the piece. This fervor is what hs 
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: | be (ee 
steadily in estimation, and it now seems be- 
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will wear well, and who is an acquisition of great i t- et a uisite & i ec 
value. Mme. Eames, who was welcomed heart- | : } age PR 


o's Mrs, theconcert. Itis a fact worthy of n 
The al treat ¥ Cid”) that with one exception the works were all 
ily, sang the Massenet air very beautifully. Her lovely Fi and 
voice, her perfect tunefulness, the finish of her style, | ter wit 


without, by living composers. The 
and her strong and chaste dramatic feeling made it 


| well calculated to show the 
ceive ore a i¢ performance m . : treatm yt th f * Armide’”’ was 
very satisfying to listen to her. Her cnuunciation was |: ayn hon orchestra. B Aiea i | equal worthy of praise. pmoeld said 
clear, and the effort stamped her as a finished artist ogtiye OFSreUty, spew ety pl OF. lie. Li ergs : vbe ores 3) part r 
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rewarded her. Vocally, her rendering of the Gluck | Ne rd rog te death Sana tadenee Btaien tise, $a; Ad ae 
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richness of her voice was well shown in cide 


and effect. Taken altogether, the symphony impressed 
us as among the very best that we have heard. from 
the young composers of the new school. It was 
finely read and performed, and its interpretation 
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The Symphony Concert. 

For the fourth concert by the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra, last night, in Music Hall, the selections were: 
Symphony, F-minor. op. 12, Richard Strauss; ‘‘Pleurez | 
mes veux.” from ‘Le Cid,’ Massenet; ‘Le Rouet, 
W’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Ah! si la liberte, from “Ar 
mide,’Gluck; and Academy Festival Overture, Brahins. 
The soloist was Mme. Emma Eames. The hall 
was packed, notwithstanding the unfavorable state of 
the weather. The Strauss symphony was heard here 
for ce firsttime at this concert. It is a remarkable 
wo k fora young man not yet thirty years old. Its 
character is purely modern, and yet it is always 
nteresting, despite an occasional tendency in the | 

omposer to prolixity. Its themes are very brief, but | 
are strikingly melodious, and = in their treatment 
the charm of tiincfulness is never forgotten for any 
length of time, for even at his most recondite moments 
the composer recalls that he is not oblivious to the 
effect of grace and soulfulness. The work, as a whole, 
is original without having recourse to the 
current method of reaching that end through 
the vague and the extravagant. Very often the work 
suggests Mendelssohn, and sometimes Schumann, sub- 
jected to a process of extreme modernizing. The com- 
poser has a complete mastery over all the resources of 
modern orchestration, and his score is aMuent in the 
richest and most impressive orchestral coloring. The 
opening movementis peryaded by a noble melancholy 
and holds the attention andthe interest from begin- 
ning to end. The Scherzo is brilliantly new, and its 
orchestration is surprising in its intricacy, its 
piquancy and its effectiveness, while its clearness 
is delightful. The <andante Its dignified, but is 
perhaps something more labored in effect than are the 
other movements, and is prolonged beyond the capa- 
city of its themes, to interest. It is immensely diffi- 
eult, but was splendidly played. The finale is fiery 
and impassioned, and is worked out with great vigor 

and effect. Taken altogether, the symphony impressed 
best that we have heard from 

the young composers of the new school. It was 
‘finely read and performed, and its interpretation 
afforded the most satisfying evidence that Mr. Paur 
has as yet given of his skill as a conductor, and of 
his command over his orchestra. The Saint-Saens sym- 
phonic poem was exquisitely performed. It was pos- 
sibly taken at too slow a tempo to bring out its charac 
teristic swing, but the grace and the refinement of the 
reading andthe warmth and beauty of its coloring 
were fairly fascinating. Mr. Paur continues to grow 
steadily in estimation, and it now seems be- 
yond all question that he is a conductor who 
will wear well, and who is an acquisition of great 
value. Mme. Eames, who was welcomed heart. 
ily, sang the Massenet air very beautifully. Her lovely 
voice, her perfect tunefulness, the finish of her style, 
and her strong and chaste dramatic feeling made it 
very satisfying to listen to her. Her cnuunciation was 
clear, and the effort stamped her asa finished artist 
in music of this school. She fairly ecarned and 
deserved the applause and the four recalls that 
rewarded her. Vocally, her rendering of the Gluck 
air Was faultless, but it was not a happy selection for 


ee ee 


us as among the very 


her, as it requires a singer with a larger and more 

classic style than she possesses, to do it justice. Itisa 

question, too, if the air is worth the singing, It is 

hopelessly antiquated, and itis not an example of the | 
composer at his best. The principal fault in the inter- | 
pretation was the discrepancy between the em. | 
phasis the artist gave the music at the ex.| 
pense of the sentiment of the words. She was | 
warmly applauded and recalled after this effort. We 
must again pay tribute to the perfect and sympathetic | 
manner in which Mr. Paur accompanies singers. The 
programme for the next concert, which will take place | 
aweek from next Saturday night, is, the ‘Jupiter’ | 
Symphony, Mozart; double concerto for violin and | 


‘cello, Brahms, and Symphony in D,gifaydn. | § 


Emma Eames Soloist at the | 
Fourth Symphony — Patti 
Soon to Sing in Boston. 


Emma Eames was the soloist at the 
fourth symphony concert, and in conse- 
aquenee Music hall was uncomfortably 
crowded at both the Friday afternoon re- 
hearsal and at last night’s concert, Miss 
Eames is a great Boston favorite, alike in 
social and artistic circles, andthe reception 


accorded her was demonstratively cordial. 


She sang three numbers, the recitative 
“De Cet Affreux Combat,” and the aria 
“Pleurez! Pleurez mes Yeux!” from Mas- 


| senet’s opera “Le Cid,” and the aria “Ah! 


Si la Liberte,” from Gluck’s opera “Ar- 
mide.”’ | 
In all of these selections, Miss Eames’ rich 
and powerful voice was heard to excellent 
advantage, but it is probable that many in 
the audience would’ have been pleased to 
hear her sing something lighter. There is 
really no reason why a vocal soloist at the 
symphony concerts should confine herself 
to the severer class of music, | 
Miss Eames’ voice is of wonderiul 
and surpassing strength. It is smooth an 
clear throughout its extended range. Her 
execution is admirable, sh owing the best of 
schooling and the most artistic develop- 
meant of the rare gift bestowed upon her by 
nature. Miss Eames sang the recitative 
with a distinctness and expression that was 
thoroughly commendable, The arias were 
both sung with exquisite taste and expres- 
sion, as Well as streng dramatic effect. 
A-notable feature of the orchestra’s 
fferings was the tirst performance here of 
ichard Strauss’ symphony in F minor, 0 
12. ‘this is a very interesting work an 
contains some of the best and moet origina! 
fforts of its talented composer. There are 
four movements and they pre treated in a 
distinct!y modern style. Theorchestration 
is very elaborate aud some strikingly unique 


effects are gaine 
i the first movement heavy de ds 
ments. A splendid interpretation was given 
by Mr Paur. | 
Saint-Saens’ exquisite symphonic poem, 
“Omphale’s Syinping Wheel,” was the. 
especial treat of the orchestra] selections. 
The dainty and graceful melodies were in-— 
terpreted with elightful effect and ex- | 
pression. No work of this class has ever | 
received more artistic performance from | 
the symphony orchestra. Fral ms 
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‘The Fourth Concert of the B 
Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the fourth Symphony con- 
cert, given last evening in Music Hall, was as 
follows: 


Symphony in F minor, op. 22..... ....... Richard Strauss 
liecitative and aria, “ Pleurez! pleurez mes yeux!” v 
from ** Le Gad”’., . Massenet 


- 
4 


Symphonie Poem, Le Rouet @Ouphale ’*.,., Saint-Saens - 


Aria, ** Ah! si Ja liberce,” from “ Armide ”’,........Gluek 
Akademische Fest-Ouverture...... pPunde leeds eve os Brahms 

Oh, Richard Strauss, son of the Munich horn- 
player, What do you mean by this symphony in 
which you speak for an hour? 

Or one might put to you the question of Fon- 
tenelle to the sonata. 

Had you really so much to say that you could 
not have expressed yourself in a symphonic 
poem of from 20 minutes to half an hour? 

Your s¥mpuouy is Tuli Oi survrising things: 


there are oratorical ~ ; | , 
rical graces and pou rtenon; bers _ treatment and orchestration of the present 


isthe pessimism scen in your “Don 
there is the virility of stormy youth:—but tell 
Us NOW, lu strc. Contiiience, did you wriie the 
music because you could. not keep it within 
you, or did you not oem cudgel your brains 
ior a tresh thought, while you padded cleverly 
here and there? 

You write a scherzo characterized by in- 
fenlous. instrumentation and abounding in 
Sharp contra.ts; you write an andante that con- 
tains beautitul music; and then you write a 
finale, Where by the side of grand passaves is | 
melodramatic music, “sneak music,” music 
that inivht tit the galioping hools in * Held by | 
the Knemy.”’ | 

Your symphony is full of suggestion, Tothe 
dreamer it is a delicht. But the stern peda- 
cose might argue with reason, that one of the | 

etter Waltzes ot Johann Strauss would be of ° 
greater benefit to the student. 

{here are iorms of music that were once | 
deemed inévitabie by all; that are now approved 
by many; but will another generation of musi- 
Clans Work in these torms? Will the oratorio | 
and the symphony incite the enthusiasm of the | 
coming composers? You are a hyper-modern; 
you have already tried the sym phonic poem; , 
you have a gilt of awaking thougit in the ; 
hearer; butin this symphony you arrest the 
attention rather by the expression of your 
thought than by the thought itself. 

You area symbolist in music. Passages in 
thissymphony imignut illustrate Veriaine, and 
Ghil, and Gustave Kahu. Lhere are vague 
ldeas, aS jn the tirst movement, and I am not 
prepared to deny that vague ideas fuil of sug- 
eestliun are super.or to Clear ideas Of triteness. 

‘our syinppheny is so long, so long. Your 
processions of Knights, spectres, strange inbab- 
ants OL sirunge lands, women who wouid fain 
join them, but follow jar behiud, are never 
ending. 

But let us have the symphony again, for you 
provoke curiosity, and in another mood the 
hearer might substitute large admiration for 
moderaiv rapture, 


“« * 

it was a pleasure to hear Mrs. Eames-Story. It 
Was a pleasure to hear a woman wito does not 
suffer from’a severe aitack of tie German vocal | 
mauia; who dves.nut court popular applause by | 
pyrotechnica! displav; whois modest and dig- ~ 
Dified on the stage, free irom griimaces, heed- 
less of familiar faces while sbé sings. Mrs. 
Story sang the air from “Lhe Cid”’ 
in @ syiupathetic manner, without 
any affectation, without a trick. Her delivery - 
Was admirable throughout. ‘The simplicity of | 
her treatment of the air from “ Armide”’ was | 
equaily worthy of praisé. Sophie Arnould said 
o1 Rosalie Tio Voneniat, who created the part of 
Armide, "She has. the voice of the people; a 
She could 


audience applauded loudly, but the voice of the 
singer is.free trom the taint that gave the double | 


heuuing to the jest. § | 


| Oe ‘wa gigantic says 


‘manner, 


_ enthusiastic 


ofthe modern school. 


ymphony ole gos d wil 
| as rea if 
ma.ically, aiid passion did not rise superior yo 
precision. ‘Lhe orchestra and the leader may | 
eo be congratulated on the work of the even- | 
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The Symphony Concert. « dy 


In these days, when the music of the 
‘future seems to be the ultimate aim of 
‘every young composer, and when one often 

hears the assertion that the new school has 
superseded the old, or will do so shortly, it 
‘18 good ‘to see that the classical models of 
musical form can be effectively used in the 
‘expression of modern musical ideas. The 
Strauss symphony showed that the thematic 


day need not be hampered in anv “degree by 
the following out of classical traditions. — 

The symphony as a whole was very en-: 
pravie: in spite of the length of the work. 

ts themes were all attractive and interest- 
ing, the novel character of the |scherzo being 
especially noteworthy. As might be ex- 
pected, horns and woodwind are frequently 
called upon to furnish the romantic coloring 
that is so much used in modern works. It 
is needless to say that these instruments 
were played inathoroughly commendable 
with the slight exception of a 
somewhat poor ensemble in the last few 
measures of the andante. 

The first movement was given with clear- 


ness and brilliancy that could not fail to 


arouse admiration, the coda being given 
with especial animation. The second and 
third movements were given appropriate 
readings, but the finale was hardly agitated 
enough for the molto appassionato that the 
composer demanded. 

Mme. EKames then appeared, and her 
goings and comings were accompanied by 
| applause. The wonderful 
richness of her voice was well shown in the 


_mourntul pathos of the aria from Le Cid, 
and she sang the number with a good deal 


of dramatic feeling. Her phrasing and ex- 
pression were admirable, both in the Mas- 
senet selection and in the aria from Gluck’s 
Armide, which came later in the concert. 
The performance of Le Rouet @’Omphale 
ras creditable as to delicacy, but it might 
have been given with more swing. The 
programme-music character of the work 
demands vividness and animation; the fig- 
ures of the story stand forth in life-like 


. INanner, so there must be life in the render- 
ing of the piece. 


This fervor is what has 
been customary in such pieces at the con- 
certs of the past few vears. 

The Academic Overture of Brahms, given 
with appropriate heartiness and force,ended 
the concert. Itis a fact worthy of notice 
that with one exception the works were all 
by living composers. The programme was 
well calculated to show the Vifferent phases 
The Strauss sym- 
phony, besides being of great value in- 
trinsically, is noteworthy in that it shows 
how modern material can be effectively 
used in the traditional manner; Massenet’s 
symphonic peers is worthy exponent of the 
large school of programme music; while the 
Academic Overture proves that the folk 
song can'still be worked up by ‘master 
minds to form great and noble productions, — 

| ArtTHUR ELson; — 
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Of course all the world was at the Symphony 


} 
> 


rehearsal on Friday afternoon and at the concert | 


Saturday evening, not only to hear the fine pro- | 


gram offered them by Mr. Paur (whose lack of 
poetic personality is fast being forgotten by even 
the matinee girls in his ability as a musician and 


conductor), but to see and hear Emma Eames. | 


And she was well worth seeing and hearing. 
Her’selections were rendered with a musicianly 
and artistic. appreciation simply surprising in so 


phrase for ‘celli and basses taken up by the 
other instruments, and afterwards reaching a 
glorious climax in the return of the theme, 


_ with the addition of piccolo and triangle. The 


young a singer. Personally she was @ picture in | 


her beautiful gowns on both occasions. The 


evil fairy we heard of in our childhood as pre- 


siding at births to keep one from being too liber- 
ally gifted, was absent at hers, I am eure. 


Symphony Concert. 


The fourth concert in the series was given in 
Sander’s theatre, on Thursday evening, with 
this programme—Strauss, Symphony in F 
minor; Op.12 Brahms, Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn; Beethoven, Overture, ‘‘Lenore,’’ No. 

The burden of the evening’s entertain- 
ment fell on the orchestra, as there was no ex- 
traneous aid in the way of a soloist. This 
innovation might be welcome occasionally, but 
requires a more highly seasoned programme 
than the one given above. The symphony by 


— ee ee 


nd 


Richard Strauss, written thirteen years ago, | 
when the composer was only sixteen, bears 


undoubtedly the stamp of youthful genius, with 
many of its veritable shortcomings. It was 
played in Boston some weeks ago when it made 
a good impression, which was not heightened 
by the repetition in Cambridge. We doubt if 
it can ever produce the effect of a great 
work although to us it is far beyond any 
of Strauss’ later efforts. The principal theme 
on the first movement will suggest Mendelssohn, 
while the Andante is at times a very earnest 
reminder of Schumann. ‘This is by no means 
derogatory, however, as the plagiarisms of many 
of the modern composers are more interesting 
than their original ideas. The Scherzo is pleas- 
ing and melodious, but the Finale is by far the 
strongest movement of the work. It is thought 
out ona much larger scale, and although the 
thunder of the drum is at times sensational, 
the themes are so musical and inspiriting and 
developed-with such convincing force and vigor 
that the hearers cannot fail to have a profound 
belief in the enthusiasm of the young 
composer. The Variations by Brahms upon 
a theme by Haydh (Op. 56) for wind 
instruments, are among the most celebrated 
of Brahms’ achievements in the manner 
of variations. His mathematical bent, or 
perhaps as one writer has said, his ‘‘ brooding 
earnestness and abstraction,’’ must have chosen 
this outlet at the very first of his career, for at 
the age of fourteen, on his first puplic appear- 
ance as a pianist, he played some variations on 
a folk-song of his own composing, perhaps the 
same theme which afterwards so ingeniously ap- 
pears in the Academic Overture, The 
variations on Haydn’s theme are nine in num- 
ber, each delightfully distinct and individualized, 
the beautiful orchestral coloring never com- 
pletely obscuring the principal theme. 
The Finale especially is superb, with its grand 


great Beethoven Overture to ‘‘Lenore’’ No. 
3, is to us, one of Mr. Paur’s most magnetic 
performances. In spite of his fluctations of 
tempo, he grasps the great central idea with 
such sureness and fire, and the dynamic shad- 
ing had so much more variety than in_ the 
previous numbers, that the effect was like a 
ray of purest sunlight. The audience, as usual, 
was large and enthusiastic. ‘The next concert 
will be on Thursday evening, January 4. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-9A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


V. GONGERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 48, AT S; fs eas 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in C major, “Jupiter.” 


BRAHMS. 


HAYDN. 


Soloists: 
MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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Y. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY inC major, “Jupiter.” 
I. Allegro vivace. 
II. Andante cantabile. 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto.—Trio. 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto. 


(First time in Boston.) 


BRAHMS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN and VIOLONCELLO, in , 
A minor, opus 102. 


I. Allegro. 
II. Andante. 
III. Vivace non troppo. 


OVERTURE to “Tphigenie en Aulide,’’ in C major. 
(In Richard Wagner’s arrangement. ) 


Soloists 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 





The printed progr 


leading at the concert of Saturday, & most } 


unusual matter, for not only were the num- 
bers given in teversed order (without any 
notice), but the time-honored Jupiter sym- 


' phony was annou: ced as being performed 


| 
) 
| 
) 
| 


| 


~velopment; in this he treads close upon the 
heels of Beethoven himself, vet there is this 


a for the 


from the 
America as regards 


, ever chromatic in style; 


ior the ‘‘first time in Boston,’’ and a sym-. 


phony by Schumann in the very unusual 
orchestral key of B owas announced 
next concert. The last error 
is one that calls attention to the rather 
absurd German nomenclature of two 
notes in the scale. Tocall Btiat “B,’’ and 
to give Bthe name of *H”’ as is done in 
Germany, is simply perpetuating a clerical 
error made in the llthcentury; there is no 
valid reason why Germany should deviate 
nomenclature of England or 
B natural, and B flat 
might be called ‘Bes,’’ according to the 
rest of the German nomenclature. That 
concert may be called exceptional where 
the errors are contined to the printing, and 
in this case even these were so self-evident 
aud unimportant, that it is only the rarity 
of such slips that leads the reviewer to 
chronicle them. 

The overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia In 
Aulis” inthe Wagnerian arrangement was 
finely performed. The touches of the mod- 
ern master are quite in line with the 


'| thought of the father of dramatic music, and 
'in such a score as this Wagner shows that 


he had a keen sense of titness. The super- 
ficial observer imagines that Wagner rev- 
elled in dissonances, Was not happy unless 
he had a ponderous orchestra, and was. for- 
if such a person 
will study the fidelitvw of the additions in 
this overture, or the diatonic church mode 
usedinthe Theme of Faith in ‘Parsifal’ 
he will see that the composer knew when 
to use complexity, and when simplicity. 
The Brahms concerto for violin and _ vio- 


| loneceilo received its first performance in 


Boston at this concert. It is a difficult task 
to do full justice to two different instru- 
ments in a single work of this kind. 
Beethoven’s triple concerto, in which he 
used the above instruments with the addi- 
tion of piano, is the weakest of his con- 
certos, and the reviewer must confess that 
the new work, ata first hearing, did not 
seem to rival the second piano concerto of 
Brahms. Yetin one point Brahms is the 
greatest, perhaps the only, follower of 
Beethoven in this ftield; one never 
thinks of his concertos as inere 
solos with orchestral accompaniment. The 
care With which the orchestral touches 
were managed in this work was evident, 
and they so blended with the solo themes 
that it was impossible to think of the com- 
position save as an orchestral work with 
solo threads interwoven through the fabric. 
It shows a certain degree of self-ubnegation 
to play such a work, for the soloists must 
needs disappear in the ensembie. It is 
jleasant to record that Messrs. Kneisel and 
Rshreoder played with the high musician- 
ship that regards the composer’s intention 
above all personal display, and it was grati- 
fying to see that they nevertheless received 
abundant recognition at its close. 

The first movement showed Brahms as 


the intellectual giantin the domain of de- . 


sat distinction between thé two masters— 
Beethoven was deeply emotional even in 
he. midst of his intellectuality, while 
ahms is phlegmatic. Every touch seems 
carefully calculated, the composer never 
-seems to yield himself wholly up to the in- 
spiration of his thought, heis playing a 
;game of musical chess with the public. 
After all, the composer’s life must in some 
degree influence his music; a pleasant 
burgher existence in Vienna is not the 
highway to intensity; as well expect 
glorious marine pictures from a painter 


who has never seen the ocean, as portrayals. 


of emotion from the composer whose life 
has been entirely free from rude shocks of 
adversity or from the torments of passion, 
Brahms’ one great sorrow, the loss of his 
mother, crystallized into his greatest work, 
the German requiem, and then the heart 
“went into the background and the brain re- 
sumed its absolute supremacy. Therefore, 
while paying due tribute to the develop. 
ment, the symmetry, the unity, and the 
logic of the great tirst movement of this 
composition, the reviewer must add that he 
was not moved or excited any more than he 
would have been by some intricate demon- 
stration of mathematics. Brahms’ intellee- 
tuality overbalances what eimotional power 
he possesses. 

There were many strong touches of tone- 
color in the second movement, chiefly in 
the lower register of the strings, and there 
was a quaintness in some of the themes 
that sustained the interest. ‘Tne finale 
offered far more of contrast than any other 
part of the work. There was a Hungarian 
flavor here, and a certain dash that {had its 
charm. Altogether, one is disposed to con- 
sider this the most successful, the most in- 
spired, portion of the work, although the 
first movement is much 
ambitious and extended. 

Asif the programme itself had been a 
rondo, it returned at its end tothe style of 
its beginning. The modern concerto was 
followed by another specimen of the older 
style of dramatic treatment, but finer than 
that of Gluck, in the shape of the ‘*Jupiter’’ 
symphony by Mozart. ‘The conductor occa- 
sionally made this a symphony in which 
Jupiter Tonans was the chief character, 
and this thundering Jove launched 
some thunderbolts that were heavier 
than Mozart had thought of. There was 
an evident desire that not a scrap of the 
work should go to waste, and the contrasts 


more elaborate, | 


| 


were somewhat too palpably forced, but the | 


delicious andante of the second movement 


was charmingly given by the muted strings, | 


and the contrast with the intricate con- 
certo, made it seem like delicious rest after 
asevere task. It may be that some day 


| 


our music will turn back to sucha style as. 


this; it is possible that the composer of the 
‘future may combine the melodic grace of a 
mozart with the tune-coloring of a Wagner. 
The fugal passages of the tinale were most 
clearly read. Mozart was probably the only 
composer who could construct a fugue, or a 
fugato, so thatit should win the heart of 
the general public, innocent of all knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of counterpoint, 
‘Sueh a finale as this, or such a fugato as 


the chief theme of the ‘‘Magic Flute” over. 
ture, prove that the severely classical and” 


- hands and fraternize. 


be guided along more modern 
and the road will lead from 
Liszt. Lovis C, Eusown, 


the tunefully popular can be made to shake 


. 
* 


Next Saturday the musical wayfarer will 

paths, 
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The interest of the evening centred in 
Ae eppaarance of 


Messrs. Kneisel and 


8 the solo players m the 
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nehtatic m and elaborate development. 
themes being clearly and brilliantly set 


Slute value of ev rythio 


50 writ . 
r Brahm the wisdom o oo eT 


the expendit- 


“Ure of time ani troub e in the performance 
ot this work was open to question, it was 


ident t' at the superior analytical pow- 
“or the audience, xs a whoie, discoy- 


ere? rare beauties in the construction of 
/ $86 Work an! enjoyed 
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its perior .ance 1mm- 


-Mengely. both the piayers of the solo: 
part commanded the 
rewaried their efforts by their admirable | 


avplause which 


Tes 
[he Mozart symphonv was heard with 
| oe mtati ication alter the concerto, 
© Deauty o! its 
s hearing a continued source o! pieasure. 
r. Paurzave ths work a magnificent in- 
Tpretation, and brought out the grand 
Mee the final movement with mas- 
effec 


he arrangement of the Glack overture , 


4d was that by Richard Wagner, and the 


r6. ding of this classical overture isplayed 
he sterling worti: of Mr. Paur’s abilities as 
@ conductor to the greatest .«dvantage, 
_. Mrs. Emil Paur makes her American de- | 
‘Dut as a solo pianist atthe concert next | 
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aan MR. PAUR’S FIRST TOUR, 
Mr. mil Paur has made his first tour in 
_ America during the last week, having con- 
ducted the first of the season’s series of 
concerts announced by the Boston orches 
‘tra in the cities of New York, Brookiyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


Not a littie interest was felt in the rece 

tion which the Boston orchestra should 
meet with ia the cities nam with i 
pew conductor, for it is gne thing to mee 
the demanis of an aud 

avor a home undertaking, 4! 

having no interest beyond the actual a: tis 

tic results of a performance, | 

r. Paur’s merits as a conductor haying 
een fraikly and freely admitted by the 
_ Boston public, and it is now a pieaaure to be 
epie ioadd that the cities visited during 
| the tour 
| homeaudiences nd shown a practical ap- 
-preciation of th Boston oronegers under its 
| new conductor by buying ail the tickets 

| offered for sale in the several cities. 

The concert given on Monday evening 
in asniueton called out an audience 
limited in numbers ouly by the size of the 
hall. The mati ee on Tuestay at Balti- 
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and others | 


ience inclined to | 


ave contirmed th. verdict of the | 


. more was more largely attended thon any: | 


before given in that city, and on Wednes- 
day evening the autience at Carnevie Hall, 
New York, tilled that great house to over- 
fiowi: g, every one of the 64 onvate boxes 
being fully occupied. The records of 
. former seasons in Philadelphia were more 
than maintained in the concert given at 
the Acavemy of Music on Thursday even- 
ing, asthe audience numbered over 35v0, 
and hundreds of persons ba to receive 
their 1: on-y back because they could not 


gain admittance. The concerts given in| 


rookiyn Friday afternoon and last even- 
ing were attenied by equally gratifying 
results, as both audiences showed a gain 
over any in that citv during last season. 


} 
; 
' 
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Mr. Paur’s second thoughts about his fifth pro- 
gramme were better than his first ones. Accord- 
ingly the Mozart “Jupiter” symphony was put at 


the foot of the bill at last night’s Symphony, the | 
_ double concerto of Brahms kept its central place, 


the Haydn symphony” was withdrawn, and the 
concert began with Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Aulis” 
overture. 


Considering his programme per se, there is | 


almost nothing to be said. ‘The overture and the 
symphony are such ancient acquaintances that 
they can come for the welcome given to strangers 
before only the newest subscribers to Boston con- 
certs and may be set down as among the ‘“‘educa- 
tional” features of the season. The concerto is 
upfamiliar, being among its author’s compara- 
tively recent compositions, of course, but Boston 
has heard enough from and about Brahms during 
the past few years to be able to cope in some 
degree of ease with his peculiar characteristics 
as therein shown—his sufficiency of distinct 
thematic material, his disposition toward shifting 
rhythms and accents, his learned and often obtuse 


thematic development and his sturdy and occa- 


sionally passionate insistence upon his ideas and 
their elaboration. The presentation of two solo 
instruments, although no modern novelty, is not 
unusual, and onthe one hand gives a composer 
greater scope in his writing, while on the other it 
offers at once to the musician more food for 
thought and to laymen more _ occupation 
and entertainment. Mr. Paur is just’ the: 
director for Brahms, because he has at 
once the exactitude of perception and the fixed de- 
livery which insure the clear conveyance of form 
and figure and the energy and heat requisite for 
the more emphatic assertiveness of the composer. 

That Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder read the 
violin and ’cello parts to perfection, hardly needs 
to be said. EKachisa principal artist in his line, 
uniiing to complete virtuosity, the scholar’s 
knowledge and the artiat’s style. 

The concerto pleases as a whole, although there 
are some strange jars between the parts at times— 


_dissonances running mad, as one might say—and 


some short passages which cannot real please any 
but those who admire Brahms through thick and 
thin. But the slow movement is redundant in 
beauty and sweetoaess. 

The overture was fairly and squarely read and 


‘| mano’s first symphony, three movements: from 


Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
Liszt’s poem, **Hest-Klaenge.” 


Crwnw HOWARD MALcom T1CKNoR. 


Symphony, and 


MUSIC. . 


The Symphony Concert. 

The programme for the concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, last night, was: Symphony, C, 
(‘Jupiter’), Mozart; Concerto for Violin and Violin. 
ecllo, A-minor, Brahms; Overture, “Iphigenia in Au- 


\lis,”’ (Wagner’s arrangement), Gluck. The overture 


Was claborately read, and with such a variety of em- 
phasis and contrast in color effect, that it is doubtful 
if Gluck would have recognized his own work, 
could he have heard it. The performance was thor- 
oughly impressive, but the broad dignity and the frank 


simplicity of the overture melted away under the 


‘excess of effects that were crowded into it. 


Its almost 
cold classicality was changed to a warm, modern roman. 
ticism, and it was subjected generally to atreatment of 
which Gluck could not have eyen dreamed. This bring- 


ing down to date the works of the older masters is to 


} moments; the 


evidently the 


| theless. 


reprehended on the ground that it utterly misrepre- 
sents them. The Mozart Symphony was beautifully 
played, and on the whole, with admirable judgment in 
regard to the pace of the different movements. It is 
true that Mr. Paur, in his earnest desire to bring out 
all that there is in the work, somewhat overloaded it 
with contrasts in effect. Asin the overture too much 
modern color was forced into the Symphony, and the 
natural flow of the music was checked by the constant- 
ly recurring alternations in dynamic effects that were 
injected into it, every now and then, at important 
continuity was interrupted and an 

disjointcdness resulted. It was 

intention of Mr. Paur to give 
a warm and fluent interpretation of the work, but 
the deliberate elaboration produced quite a contrary 
effect, and for once Mozart sounded cold;—very 
finished, very smooth and very proper, but cold, never- 
In fact, it Was more of a formal analysis, in 


impression of 


} which every point was brought out with prominence 


) 


; 
‘ 


in order to show that it was there, than .a reading 
swayed by the obvious spiritof the music. It was a 
dissection of the work, made by one who had informed 
himself of the exact place of every nerve, muscle and 
vital organ, the veins filled with red wax to enable one 
to distinguish their forms and their course. This is 
searcely the manner in which Mozart is to be shown. 
Onc at last beconies ear-weary of the affluence of deli- 
cate pianissimo effects, and longs for the music to be 
permitted to flow readily and simply. The playing 


with no little play of feeling, and the symphony » was very beautiful throughout, and the always aston- 


was respectfully and consistently treated, barring, 


Next week the Symphony audience will have’ 
the pleasure, already provided for at the Kneisel 
and Apolo concerts, of hearing Mr. Paur, who 


in the first movement, a few liogering delays and j clearness and _ brilliancy. 
_over-urgent accents upon an odd bar here 
_ there. 


and gramme was the Brahms concerto. 


' 


ishing fugue in the finale came out with exceptional 
The novelty of the pro- 
This is undoubt- 
edly a fine composition, but, as it seemed to us, there 
is too much of it, and there were moments when we 
could haye wished that the solo instruments had less 
of nothing in particular to do except setting forth diffi 
cult passages of no especial moment. The first and 


will play (with orchestra) Liszt’s ‘‘Wanderer” - t). second movements are the best; but, cyen here, it 


Fantasy. The orchestral numbers will be Schu- 


| 
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Symphony con 


Brahms and Mozart as the composers of 


in © major, Brahms’ coucerto for violin 
and violoncello in A minor, op. 102, and 
Mozart’s symphony in C major (“J upiter’’), 

The interest of the eveuine centred in 


the appearance of Messrs. Kneisel and 
Schroeier s the solo players m the 
Brahms concerto, and, slt.ough to those 
who question the pelicy of admitting the 
absolute value of ev rythiog written by 
Mr. Brahm the wisdom of the expendit- 
ure of time ant troub e in the performance 
of this work was open to question, it was 
evident t at the superior anaiyucal pow- 
ers of the audience, as a whoie, discov- 
ere! rare beauties in the construction of 


- the work ani enjoyed its perior :ance 1m- 


parts commanded 


mensely. Both the piayers of the solo 


the avplause which 


rewaried their efforts by their admirable 


| 


work. 

_ The Mozart symphony was heard with 

IMivense yratification alter the concerto, 

asthe beauty o: its Howing melodies made 

its hearing «4 continued source o: pleasure. 
r. Pair zave the work a magniticent in- 

terpretation, and brought out the grand 


features ot the final movement with mas- | 


terly effect. ) 

The arrangement of the Gluck overture 
use | was that by Richard! Wagner, and the 
re. ding of this classical overture isplayed 
the sterling worti: of Mr. Paur’s abilities as 
a conductor to the greatest .dvantaye, 

Mrs. Emil Paur makes her American de- 


but as a solo pianist atthe concert next | 


Satur'ay evening when the 
will consist of Schumann’s symphony 
in 6B major, No. 1; the Schubert-Liszt 
Wanderer” fanvasy for piane and , or- 
chestra; Berlioz’s, three movements from 
}mphony “Romeoand Juliet,” and Liszt’s 
Symphonic poem, “Fest-Klaenge,” 


programme 


Symphony Concert. i+) 


'tavor a home undertaking, i 
| having no interest beyond the actual a:tis- | 
| tic results of a performance, | 
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MR. PAUR’S FIRST TOUR, 
Mr. Emil Paur has made his first tour in 
America during the last week, havine con- 
ducted the first of the season’s series of 


concerts announced by the Boston orches 


tra in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 


Not a littie interest was felt in the recep- 
tion which the Boston orchestra should 
meet with ia the cities named with its 
new conductor, for it is one thing to meet 
the demanis of an audience inclined to 
and others 


Mr. Paur’s merits as a conductor having 
been fra ikly 


able :ioadd that the cities visited during 


the tour have confirmed th: verdict of the | 
homeaudiences nd shown a practical ap- 


preciation of th Boston o:chestra u:ider its 
new conductor by buying all the tickets 
offered for sale in the several cities. : 
The concert given on Monday evening 
in Wasniugzton called out an audience 


limited in numbers only by the size of the | 


hall. The mati ee on Tuestay at Balti- 


. more was more largely attended th n any: 


before given in that city, and on Wednes-. 
day evening the aw tience at Carnevie Hall, 
New York, tilled that great house to over- 
Howi: g, every one of the 64 private boxes 
being fully occupied. The records of 
former seasons in Philadelphia were more 
than maintained in the concert given at 
the Acavemy of Music on Thursday even- 
ing, asthe audience numbered over 35v0, 
and hundreds of persons ua to receive 
their 1: on-y back because they couli not 
gain admittance. The concerts given in 


and freely admitted by the | 
Boston public, aid it is now a vieaaure to be | 


as therein shown—his sufficiency of 
thematic material, his disposition toward shifting 


Mr. Paur’s second thoughts about his fifth pro- | 


gramme were better than his first ones. Accord- 


ingly the Mozart “Jupiter” symphony was put at | 


the foot of the bill at last night’s Symphony, the 
double concerto of Brahms kept its central place, 
the Haydn symphony” was withdrawn, and the 
concert began with Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
overture. 

Considering his programme per se, there is 
almost nothing to be said. ‘The overture and the 
symphony are such ancient acquaintances that 
they can come for the welcome given to strangers 
before only the newest subscribers to Boston con- 
certs and may be set down as among the ‘‘educa- 
tional’ features of the season. The concerto is 


ubfamiliar, being among its author’s compara- | 


tively recent compositions, of course, but Boston 
has heard enough from and about Brahms during 
the past few years to be able to cope in some 
degree of ease with his peculiar characteristics 
distinct 


rhythms and accents, his learned and often obtuse 
thematic development and his sturdy and occa- 
sionally passionate insistence upon his ideas and 
their elaboration. The presentation of two solo 
instruments, although no modern novelty, is not 
unusual, and onthe one hand gives a composer 
greater scope in his writing, while on the other it 
offers at once to the musician more food for 
thought and to laymen more_ occupation 
and entertainment. Mr. Paur is just’ the 
director for Brahms, because he has at 
once the exactitude of perception and the fixed de- 
livery which insure the clear conveyance of form 
and figure and the energy and heat requisite for 


mano’s first symphony, three movements from 
Berlioz’s **Romeo and Juliet” Symphony, and 
Liszt’s poem, **Hest-Klaenge,” 


pwd HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
MUSIC. 


Lhe Symphony Concert. 

The programme for the concert by the Boston Syin- 
phony Orchestra, last night, was: Symphony, 
(‘Jupiter’), Mozart; Concerto for Violin and Violin. 
cello, A-winor, Brahms; Overture, “Iphigenia in Au- 
lis,’ (Wagner’s arrangement), Gluck. The overture 
was claborately read, and with such a yariety of em- 
phasis and contrast in color effect, that it is doubtful 
if Gluck would have recognized his own work, 
could he have heard it. The performance was thor. 
oughly impressive, but the broad dignity and the frank 
simplicity of the overture melted away under the 
excess of effects that were crowded into it. Its almost 
cold classicality was changed to a warm, modern roman. 
ticism, and it was subjected generally to atreatment of 
which Gluck could not have even dreamed. This bring- 
ing down to date the works of the older masters is to 
reprehended on the ground that it utterly misrepre- 
sents them. The Mozart Symphony was beautifully 
played, and on the whole, with adinirable judgment in 
regard to the pace of the different movements. It is 
true that Mr. Paur, in his carnest desire to bring out 
all that there is in the work, somewhat overloaded it 
with contrasts in effect. Asin the overture too much 
modern color was forced into the Symphony, and the 


/natural flow of the music was checked by the constant- 


ly recurring alternations in dynamic effects that were 
injected into it, every now and then, at important 
moments; the continuity was interrupted and an 
impression of disjointedness resulted. It was 
evidently the intention of Mr. Paur to give 
a warm and fluent interpretation of the work, but 


c, | 


Brooklyn Fiiday afternoon and last even- | _ the more emphatic assertiveness of the composer. 
row ita, a8 both audiences. showed © sain : That Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder read the 
over any i uring ts | Violin and ’cello parts to perfection, hardly needs 


the deliberate claboration produced quite a contrary 
leffect, and for once Mozart sounded cold;—very 
: finished, very smooth and very proper, but cold, never- 


Mr Franz Kneisel and Mr Alwin Schroe.- | 
der were the soloists at the fifth symphony | 


rehearsal and concert. at which conductor | 
Paur offered the foliowing program ; Mo. 


gart’s “Jupiter” symphony, Brahms’ A 
minor concerto for violin and cello, 
and Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia. 
The grand symphony was_ grandly 
‘played, the rich orchestral  orna- 
‘mentation and elaborate development 
ge rhemes being clearly and brilliantly set 
‘forth. The famous tinale,so characteristic 
of the wonderful tone inaster, wa. the fea- 
‘ture of tine interpretation of Mozart’s 


»work. Gluck’s overture. which was fin- 


“ishe 


for concert performances by bs fe 
was ittle 


ntily played, and but ault 
eon be found with thetone of the string 
contingent, or the excellent work of the | 
prenc. sre and brasses. : 
The Brahms concert introduced Mr 
-Kneisel, violin, and Mr Schroeder, cellist. 
artists charmed their audience by 
almost faultless execution of their num- 
Their intonatiens were pure and sym- 

hetic, and they gave pleasing evidence 

the result of long artistic association by 

e tiful ensemble displayed through- 

nt Bho whole work. The solo instruments 


4 


n perfect s athy, and the two 
-ts vole . Snenline 2 the close of 
. ai 


1eir performance, and Paur appeared 


over any in that citv during last season. | 


to be said. EKachisa principal artist in his line, 
uniiing to complete virtuosity, the scholar’s 
knowledge and the artiat’s style. 

The concerto pleases as a whole, although there 
are some strange jars between the parts at times— 
dissonances running mad, as one might say—and 


some short passages which cannot real please any 
but those who admire Brahms through thick and 
But the slow movement is redundant in 4 One at last beconies car-weary of the affluence of deli. 
«cate pianissimo effects, and longs for the music to be 
permitted to flow readily and simply. The playing 


thin. 
beauty and sweetaess. 


| The overture was fairly and squarely read and | 
_ with no little play of feeling, and the symphony 
_ was respectfully and consistently treated, barring, 


in the first movement, a few lingering delays and 
over-urgent accents upon an odd bar here and 
there. 

Next week the Symphony audience will have 
the pleasure, already provided for at the Kneisel 
and Apolo concerts, of hearing Mr. Paur, who 
will play (with orchestra) Liszt’s ‘‘Wanderer” 
Fantasy. The orchestral numbers will be Schu- 


theless. 


‘to distinguish their forms and their course. 


i clearness 


In fact, it Was more of a formal analysis, in 
which every point was brought out with prominence 
in order to show that it wasthere, than a reading 
swayed by the obvious spiritof the music. It was a 
dissection of the work, made by one who had informed 
himself of the exact place of every nerve, muscle and 
vital organ, the veins filled with red wax to enable one 
This is 
searcely the manner in which Mozart is to be shown. 


was very beautiful throughout, and the always aston- 
ishing fugue in the finale came out with exceptional 
and brilliancy. The novelty of the pro. 
gramme was the Brahms concerto. This is undoubt- 
edly a fine composition, but, as it seemed to us, there 
is too much of it, andthere were moments when we 
could have wished that the solo instruments had less 
of nothing in particular to do except setting forth diffi 
cult passages of no especial moment. 


The first and | 
“the second movements are the best: but, even here, it 
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jute tek ere, » 


| struck us that the orchestral moments, when the solo- 
ists are at rest, are the strongest and most interesting 


portions of the concerto. Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Schro- \jetism; th re also. 
eder were the soloists, and they acquitted themselves ond luctor 

of their difficult tasks with their familiar skill in re- | SoS 
gard to perfection of technique and solidity of style. 


The programme for the 


next concert is: Symphony 
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r. Paur’s reacingsare 


No. 1, Schumann; “Wanderer” Fantasy for piano and} than musical; he is virile, but lacks ima-: 
orchestra, Schubert-Liszt; three movements from the 


symphony ‘Romeo and 


Juliet,” Berliez; Symphonic | 


Poem, ‘“Festklaenge,” Liszt. Mrs. Emil Paur is to be | 
. the soloist. 


uo pl THE MUSIC WORLD. ;. 


T 
Y 


he Symphony Orchestra in New 
k—Other Matters of Interest. 


The large Carnegie Music Hall in 
New York was filled to overflowing last 
Wednesday evening by an audience 
gathered to welcome Conductor Paur | 
-and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the occasion being the first of this year’s 


-geries of concerts to be given by this or- 


ganization in that city. Conductor Paur © 
was warmly received and throughout | 


the evening 
plauded, ‘he 


wus enthusiastically ap-— 
enthusiasm exhibited left 


no duubt respecting a very favorable 


opinion of Mr. 


of the audience, both as rezards his 


-Paur’s merits on the part 


-gouducting and his interpretations, and | 
‘its voice was unanimous in the opin- 


ion expressed. 


The critics, 


however, did not seem to. 


agree. it may be interesting for our 
readers to know what these gentlemen 
thought of our new conductor. 


‘The writer 
speaks of Mr. 


in the New York Times | 


Paur asa scholarly, sound, 


intelligent and energetic conductor, but 
to him itseemsasif the gods had not 
made him poetical. 

The Tribune finds Mr. Paur’s con- 
ducting much better in the effect than 
in its appearance, and regards the 
playing of the first and second move- 


ments of the 


fifth symphony of Leetho- 


ven as tedious, but praises the playing 


of Dvorak’s 


‘‘Stavonic Rhapsody’’ No. 


9, and the ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ overture 
of Berlioz, describing it as a most bril- 
liant rendering of these compositions. 


The New X¥ 


ork Sun comments upon 


Mr. Paur’s attractive personality, his 
Mmenly appearance, the charm of his 
jack of self-consciousness, and admires 
his frank and dignified manner. It says 


also that Mr. 


Paur proved himself to be 


tra as wellasan interpreter of music, | 
from whose ipse dicii there can be Do | 


arr 


upon which 
ur has no 


aureamy, poe 

‘ately in earnest, but he makes one ner- 
Sais by his unmeaningly emphatic ges- 

tures, and he lacks the ability to work 
ya Sne effect a climax. 

@ 


New 
Paur looks 
“Quaker city; 


York Kecorder says Mr. 
as if he hailed from the 
heis very Teutonic, earn- 


ination: he 18. more pedantic than 

ericke, but lacks that conductor’s ex- 
gusite taste and finesse. Mr. Paur is a. 
great director; he carries out the phrases 
for you with astonishing patience, but 
the bloom, the poetry, the profound 
meanings, where are they? His fri-' 
gidity would chill Theodore Thomas, 
even when the latter is below zero, 

Perhaps alittle later on these gentle- 
men will be more agreed in their opin- 
ions,. Inthe meantime we shall keep 
right on thinking here in Boston that 
we have got a conductor whose ability 
far excels Mr. Nikisch’s as well as that 
of any conductor in New York, and as 
long as the coucerts are crowded with 


. eager listeners the management will be 


quite content with the prevailing condl- 


' tions. 


in the other cities visited the attend- 
ance was phenomenally large. In Bal- 
timore the audience was the largest 
ever seen at the concerts of th:s organ- 
ization. ‘Lhe concert in Washington 
saw an attendance that was limited only 


with the size of the hall. At the two 


concerts given in Brooklyn the attend- 
unce was the largest yet seen in that 
city, While in Philadelphia 3 09 people 
were crowded into the Academy of 
Musie, and hundreds were turned away 
unable to gain admittance. | 
When we consider how hard the times | 
are, this great success away from home | 
is most gratifying, and the financial | 
gain will naturally serve in lessening | 
the great burden Mr. Higginson has to 
| bear in pursuing his noble enterprise. # 


a master in the art of leading an orches- | 
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- (Tne thematic ¢ ave opment is often torveniing. 
) attimes Uvreasonably intricate, as t ough be. 
_ | Composer was so lilerested in the solution o ah 

puzziethat he forgot that he was a musician, — 

if there are occasional passages that | 

baie as ehegeaabde and almost ae ya there 

er passages in the first. and third | 

and regret thatthe movemenis that are disazr  WeERIGUE RES 

, ; ‘ al 4 182; 1 nt ae 

Boston Symphony Orchestra has not recognized tication, and almost nidesas The priyibh Ps | 
this fact in any way whatsoever. more eudurable, and portions. of it are charm. | 


In certain towns of Europe, where music is 1!°*; : 


regarded a . wa oe t the concerto is singularly a aie 
$ an emotional art, it isthe custom woive the questiou whether Ferd ase Be oO 


. hen % composer of great reputation dies to |solo instruinents was fortunate. ‘he quescio 
1onor his inemory, sometimes by exposing his | here is, Wiat employinent did he tnake: of. 
bust or picture in concert hall or opera house, | them’ He, .first of all. favored the ‘cella, Pho 
often by playing reverently one of his composi-. Viol" Part Is cxtreinely thankless, and it 
tions. swarms with difficuities whict seem needless 
But and without auy eifect, even when they are 
ut we are conservative in Boston, and music conquered by such an adniirable violinist as 
is regarded here chiefly 4s an inteliectual pur- Mr. Kueisel. But neither the violin nor the 
aah something that makes for educational ‘cellu is so used individually, nor are they so 
rx iteousness, Besides, neither Gounod nor jused togetner that the hearer is able to listen 
Ate eg was a Gverman. ‘to one dominating voice or to two voices tuat 
i r Mr. Paur nay say ‘Gounod was a maker compe! attention, [tis as though the orchestra 
o operas; he was not awriter for orchestra Had invited two fuests to listen to the Stran- | 
alone, How can We honor his memory in a ° &er’s words ot wit and wisdom; but afterward : 
Symphonv concert?” the incinbers of the orchestra forgot cood breed. ) 
P, ou have heard of the town of Leipsic, Mr. ine und insisted on showiug tueir zuests how 
|Paur; you have heard of the Gewandaaus : clever they themselves were and how mu¢h | 


; 


+3 


} 


| Sencar te, and you are aware of the charac- i they knew, . 
| of the said concerts. You also know. Che great fault, however, is that this concerto | 
Bi adn grad, pad, musically are the good and shows a poverty of itaagination. There is_ 
| Ae rad peonle of Leinsic. { technique galore; but there. is little genuine 
| 4) ow I read in the Signale, No. 56 of this year, | MUSIC, Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder per- 
hat at the Gewandhaus concert, given Nov, 2, formed their arduous task with skill and 
one number of the programme. was dedicated to courage, 
Phe memory oF aed he A march, described as , * : 
irlicher Marsch »y Charles Gounod, was TI ‘ + wi 
VOC es, harles ¢ , Was | 1¢ noble overture of Gluck, witl 
ann hg tee settee VP fn omy This ay oF may 4 md by Wagner, was tinely played. Ae fae oon 
have bee! arche Roinaine;’’ the point is” ture is surely classic, if any 43 
immaterial; the fact remains that the deat! rmed. The Symp SE ay ea 
| ( » I: ains the 1.of termed. ihe Symphony of M j its | 
the Frenchman was noticed fi Ipsic, i i ihe te tonetiece iy nae 
ms ay sud fitly in Leipsic,in Olympian serenity, its t it i) 
nchn ( 21psic yinpian serenity, its tenderness, its amaz | 
Phe sVery one Seavee to the worship of. Sa aeery oi technical problems, which ate never 
JAS sers. | | allowed to seem problems tothe hear as | 
And even Mr. Bernsdorf, who is generally ill played with great care, © DSR Rey 


at ease when he is obliged to hear modern 


music or write about, it, paid the memory of | 
Gounod a handsome tribute in his critique ot the - 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


Music Hail: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


concert. 

Gouned never visited this country, but Tsciai- 
kowskKy was our guest it is true that he con- 
eucted noone of his works in sboston, Lhberu 
Was appareutly no desire here to even see the 
illustrious composer. Yet, wny should not his 
remarkabie overture to ““Hamie.t” or to “ Ko- 
meo and Jutict,” or one of his symphonies be 
vlayed in Music dal! to remind us of the world’s 

hel 4 

As for that matter, it might not be uninter- 
esting to hear the second symphony of Gounod 
or thls nonetio ior wind instruments. 


% 
Others thought of reianmembering, according to | 


their capacity, the deatii of Gounod, even it 
you, Mr, Paur, did not, you who have the re- 
sources of tire Symphony Orchestra behind you, 
you Who have the opporiunity of inviting sing- 
ers LO join you in your work. 

Such a tribute to the memory of the composer 
of "Faust ’”’ did potescape the thought of Mr. 


Kugiand Conservatory, or certain Roman 
Catholic Churches in this town. 
* 


»*> -* 

The programme of the Symphony concert of 
last cveuing was as follows: 

Overture “iphigéuie en <Aulide,’’? Gluck; 
Donbie concerto for violin and ’eeilo, op. 10x. 
Skahimnet symphony © major (‘Jupiter’) Mo 
_ Brahm’s ‘‘ Double Concerto” was tirst piayed 
in pubiie, October 18, 1887, by Joachim and 
fdausimann, if Lam not mistaken. It was then 
vDlayed at Cologne. Its tirst performances in 
pret ion Was vf per meets and Victor Her- 

»vanusry 5, at a Th as Sy 
concert in New York. eee MED Ne 


PuHItie HALE. 


The programme of the fifth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 

Gluck: Overture to“Iphizénie en Anlide,” in C major 
(In Richard Wawner’s arrangement.) 
Brahms: Coucerto for Violin and Violoncello, in A 
minor, Opus Loe. | 
Mozart: Symphony in C major (*“Jupiter’’). | 
Mr. Franz Kneisel was the violinist and Mr. Alwin 
Schroeder the ’cellist, 

The overture to “Iphigénie” was beautifully 
played, and quite according to Wagner’s ideas. 
One hardly knows whatto think of Wagner’s | 
arguments regarding the proper tenpo of this 
overture; they are extremely plausible, they 


Wiliam Heinrich, the Manager of the New | 27° based ona genially artistic idea, and are 


backed up by far morecredible documentary 
evidence than, for instance, his reasoning about 
the sudden piano in the coda of the “Frei-. 


_ schiitz” overture—felicitous though his sugzes- 


tion inthis latter case is. And yet one can 
not wholly escape the feeling that his argu- 
ments about the “Iphigénie’ have a flawin 
them somewhere, He throws great. stress 
upon the fact that the overture is 
marked “andante”’ at the beginning, and 


_ that this indication of tempo is cancelled 


by no marking of “allegro” over the twentieth 
measure in the original Paris edition of the 
score; he furthermore refers to the fact that 
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horus of mutinous Greeks in the first act it is 
wn ten in eighth-notes and marked allegro ; in 
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PT 
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bp 


overture it is written in sixteenth-notes, | 


and Wagner agues that, by retaining the mark- 


‘Ing “andante” of the beginning, the same 
‘Tate of speed would be 
eases; 
equals andante in 


attained in both 
in eighth - notes 
His 


that is, allegro 


sixteenth - notes. 


whole argument tends to combat the rapid 


many German scores, which last he considers 
an unwarrantable and gratuitous intercalation. 
On the other side may be advanced that Mo- 
_Zart's coda to the overture (for concert perform- 
ance) evidently assumes an exceedingly rapid 
tempo as taken for granted; Wagner himself 
‘admits this tacitly, for he says “it would not 


bear listening to at all so soon as it was played 


in (what he considered) the right tempo of 


what preceded it 1n the composition.” This 
is tantamount to saying that a slower 
tempo made nonsense of it at once. Now, 
‘it seems not a littie curious that Mozart, a con- 
temporary of Gluck’s, a man of the highest 


‘genius and musical culture, and of very excep 


tionally keen iusight into the works of other 
composers, should so totally have misappre- 
hended the character of Gluck’s overture as to 
mistake the tempo at which it should be 
played. Again, it may be urged that Wagner’s 
tempo has all the characteristics of the modern, 
now fashionable, “slow aillegro,” something 


that belongs almost distinctively to our own | 


day and reflects a characteristic phase of our 
modern musical feeling; it did not be- 
long to Gluck’s day at all, Had Gluck 
really meant the main body of his overture 
to go at this rate, it would have shown a spirit 
of *‘tmodernism” in him such as would throw 
his other musical innovations quite into the 
shade; a “slow allegro’” in a composition by 
Gluck would have been quite as much of an 
| anachronism as, say, the B-natura!s in the vio- 
‘lins (against the C-sharpsin flute and bassoon) 
in the twelfth and thirteenth measures of the 
| Allegro of Mozart’s overture to “Don Gio- 
yanni,’”’ which are still retained in 
editions, but which the best authorities 
agree were misprints, or slips of the pen, 
for B-flat. 
‘to say that Wagner’s slower ftempoin the 
overture to “Iphigénie en Aulido’ is nor thor- 
oughiy welcome to modern ears; it certainly 
is delightful—quite as much so as his sudden 


piano in the “Freischiitz” overture, and of de- 


cidedly deeper import—and we could not find 


it in our hearts to wish the composition played 
otherwise; only its authenticely does not seem 
By no means the least 
remarkable feature in last Saturday’s perform- 
ance of the work was the exquisite way the 
first violins played that little turn and mordent 
in the second theme—playing the turn clearly 
and smoothly, and just hinting at the mordent 


to us quite conclusive. 


—it was the acme of grace! 


‘he royal “Jupiter’’ symphony was grandly 
played. Mr. Paur, to be sure, monkeyad a little 
with the tempo in parts of the first movement 


tempo at which the overture (from the | 
-Jast up-beat of the nineteenth measure on) was | 
traditionally played in Germany, and the | 
“allegro” mark over the twentieth measure in 


some | 


By this we by no means mean | 


ee 
nh 


a stupend It was interesting to 


compareitin one way with the “Iphigénie” 


overture; both this and the Finale of the sym- 
phony show frequent reflections of Handel. 
But, with Gluck, you cannot help feeling when 
he suggests Handel that the Halle giant would 
have been stronger, more interesting and im- 
pressive, whereas, vith Mozart,you feel that heis 
every inch up to the height of bis great model. 
If we have a criticism to make on the perform. 
ance, it is that the trumpets and drums seemed 
rather too subdued almost throughout: what 
Mendelssohn said of Handei: * * * * when 
he brings up his kettledrums and trumpets 
towards the end, and thumps and batters 
away tohis heart’s content, as if he meant to 
knock you down, no mortal can remain un- 
moved,” seems to us to apply equally well to 
Mozart; trumpets were trumpets in his day, 
and he never heard of wadded drumsticks! 


The uncompromising crackle of the trumpets 


in Mozart’s symphonies and overtures (not to 
mention Haydn and Beethoven) is oneof the 
good traditions of the old Leipzig Gewand- 
aus. 
‘The Brahms concerto brings us back once 
more to ourold song. One cannet but think 
that Brahms must have written thia work 
(and one or two others perhaps) mainly out of 
gratitude to certain virtuosi who were true to 
him through thick and thin in the days before 
he was crowned King of Music: all other ex- 
planations are unsatisfactory. Brahms can in 
no justsense be called a conservative; if he 


continues to write in the traditional musical | 


forms, it 1s plainly because he finds them con- 


genia), and not from any merely conservatives | 
these forms | 
with a freedom that precludes all notion of | 


predetermination. He treats 


merely academic reverence for them; in 
spirit he is a modernof the moderns. 


neowsly choosing to write for a combination of 
instruments (solo violin and ’cello with orches- 


| tra) that stands in the strongest imaginable an- | 
| tagonism to the modern musical instinct; will. 


ingly to force himself to write passages to be 
faintly whispered by solo instruments, when it 
would take the largest orchestral utterance to 


| sbow their full purport, is to do a thing which 
'is inconceivable on purely musical grounds, 


note also that modern orchestra- 
what might be called the modern 
orchestral touch, has become so habitual 
and inveterate with Brahms that he can 
hardly touch the mighty complex instrument 
without making it resound twice as sonorously 
as the older composers did: he can hardly 
write for a single flute and clarinet without 
making them sound stronger than Mozart or 
Beethover would—all of whichisto the detri- 
ment of his soloinstruments. In this concerto 
one feels inevitably, as and still more than one 
did in his violin concerto, that he is really 
fighting with one hand tied behind him, is at- 
tempting a task not congenial to his genius, a 
dificult and well-nigh impossible four de 
force. Save in one or two passages, tho 
solo violin and ‘cello seem very like those 
royal personages who raise their gstall- 


And 
tion, 


This | 
being so, one can hardly conceive of his sponta. | 


| Steady flame. 


| 


fatuous utterances grave men must listen with 
every outward token of respect, because of the 
speaker’srank. Except that nere the solo in. 
struments really have something important to 
say, but say it soill, so pallidly and impotently; 
they carry no conviction with them, and you 
heartily wish them in Jericho. How freely, 
brilliantly, and convincingly Brahms here 
speaks in his tuftis/ and how the constant ne- 
cessity he is under of allowing his violin and 
‘cello to be heard lames his hand in the solo pas- 
sages! One feels sure that, had he been 
left to himself and his orchestra, he 
would have made something quite different 
out of this work, with its glorious themes, so 
full of titanic energy, beauty and power. The 
conditions in which he has placed himselt even» 
gofar to paralyze his usually so convincing 
power of musical development. The concerto 
stands asa work full of sublime and beautful 
moments, full of flashes of commanding genius, 
rather than as a wholly great work, as one 
Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder 
played wonderfully. They did what mi¢ht be 
done with their respective parts; effective 
they could not be! Once more we repeat it: 
the modern violin, or ‘cello, concerto, when 
Written by a true modern master, is not and 


| cannot be the throne from whieh the virtuoso 
rules over a willing puvlic; it is rather the gal- 


lows on which he publicly hangs himself! 

The next prorvramme is: Schumann, sym- 
phony No. 1, in B-flat major, opus 61; Schubert- 
Liszt, ‘‘Wanderer”’ fantasia_in C major, for 
Pianoforte and orchestra; Berlioz, three move- 
ments from the “Roméy et Juliette” symphony, 
opus 17; Liszt, symphonic poem, “Festkliinge.’’ 
Mrs. Emil Paur will be the pianist, 


THE FIFTH SYMPHONY. <,... 


An Interesting rrogramme Artis- 


| tically Civen. 

' The fifth concert of the Boston Sym. 

phony orchestra took place at Musie 
Hall, Saturday evening. 
Was the programme: 


Brahms. | equalot Brahms. 


»..Mozart. 
Mr. Alwin 
‘The Gluck 


x. I neisel and 
| | Schreodver were the soloists. 


| Overture, to which ivichard Waguer has , 


added an ending f£ r concert parposes, 
was played in a careful, and, perliaps, a 
little over-elaborate manner, a charac- 
teristic of Mr, Paur’s interpretations, 
his endeavor evidently being to bring 
out aii that can be obtained from the 
music. This is a commendable effort, . 


|} and when there appea.s a better grada- — 


| rN oe pies and amore continu- 
. cr 
breadth of ‘outline of anh Se earcee 
then we shall have a higher order of ,. 
renderings. 
The conscientious and musician-like 
qualities of Conductor Paur are to be 
| praised, ana the now more flexible and 
| 68S emphatic manner of his conducting 


4 are features that iook towards an im- — 
provement over his 


efforts on the 


occasion of his debut here. 


r Voloes In a Weighty debate, and to whose")! \"PRO" 10 


The following | 


1 our home organization. 


ne 


- 


read with great attention to the aoey ¥ 
re ae 4 SF Pr ORstOh s; the rendering on P: 
, Want.ng in a more marked definition of - 
dynamics thin was shown. rbd 

Jt is folly to elaborate or to attampt — 
to romanticize the classics. ‘To display | 

the real value of these immortal com... 
positions they need only to. be played | 
with precision, good intonation, d@isere-. 

tion as regards overloud fortissimos, | 

_ aud an absolutely perfect gradation in 
the various degrees of power. The 
charming melodies, the melodious 
counterpoint, the simple but effective 
harmonics, the rational contrasts in 
tempi, and the dégrees of power are the 
elvments that characterize their beauty 
and effectiveness, Such characteristics 
render them independent of the ne- 
cessities of the complicated strivin s of 
modern works, which, lacking the in- 
spiration and purity of the form of the 
classics, must resort to devices of in- 
vention, in order to make effective what 
would be a povety-stricken display 
otherwise. 

‘The Greek statue adorned with mod- 
ern habiliments is ruined. ‘lo attempt 
to color the classics with exaggerated 
contrasts is to rob them of their intrin- 
Sic value. | 

[| do not wish my 
think that in my reasoning above 1 
lufer that Mr. Paur, like Mr. Nikiseh, 
(ries to Wuprove the classics ; not a bit of 
It; only if his great care would resu!t in 
uwmore marked definition between pp 
and p, vfand ,andin not turning // 
into J///, he would at once becowe a | 
most satisfactory interpreter of the old | 
composers’ works. ‘Lie writer might be | 

cwled hypereritiral, or unreasonably | 
fault-findiig, had not Mr. Gerieke for 
; ive years held up the model of perfec- 
tion, that is advecated inthese columns 
s0 frequently as the standard that should 
be preserved by his successors. 

_ Anything that Brahins may produce 

| 18 worthy of the careful attention of the 

| musician, for in the science of music he 
| Stands pre-eminent, 

lt might be well at this time when 
Such a statement is made to add also 
that here in our own gity lives a master 
of composition in its every form, the 
If there is a musician 
who has proceeded upon the exalted 


readers to 


forms of composition as exemplified in 


the works of Beethoven and schumann 
itis Prof. John K. Paine. And yet how 
littie is known of his works hereamong 


his own townsmen owing tothe partisan | 


spirit and foreign control that have 
existed in the dictation of the affairs of | 
But to return 

to the concerto of Brahms, a composition - 
so difficult, so strange mn its gonstrue- 

tion and so intricate withal that one’ 
must have a good knowledge of its | 


the ‘ characteristics to be enabied to speak ~ 


er.tically of its value. At one hearing 
it seems as if; the solo parts were 
merely acrvessory, for displaying 
at intervals the tremendous difficuliies 
that cau be put ppon the instruments, 
rather than that they should stand ag 
integral parts of the work as a whole — 
The first movement has some vane: 
themes, and is elaborated in rather 
Strict form ot development, the mosé’ 
gratifying portions being the orchestral 
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BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS FROM SYMPHONY. 
“Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


Se ee 


SYMPHONY POEM. ‘“Fest-Klaenge.”’ 


Soloist: 


MRS. EMIL PAUR. 
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: slod ous 
aracter, and the lane iva e non 
oppo, shows Brahins in’ his greatest 
B pacity, breadth ang power be ng dis- 
played in the wor ne out of the themes 
the composer’s noblest style. — 
Mr, Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder over- 
came the difficulties of their sep- 
arate parts in that artistic manner 
that marks ail their efforts) They 
were recalled two or three tiuies by the 
audience. Under the skilful conducting P| einai Sic tiene a 
of Mr. Paur the orchestra piayed this | | SEASON 1898-94 
number magniticently. | 
At tbe concert uext Saturday evening . 
eae orchestra will play Schumann’s No. | 


1 Symphony ; three movements from | | BOS] ()N SY \ ]\ [| {| PH N | Y ; 7 Le OP aK, at 
Berlioz’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’’ sym-— KR eS ) ye Oe & ie BP ae ier LRA, 
hony, and the Liszt Poem, “Fest- | 
t laen *. irs. Emil Paur wil make | | 
her Cebut at these concerts on this occa- : 
sion in a performance of the ‘‘Wanderer- | MR. EMIbL PAUR, Conductor. 
Fantasy,” Schu. ert- Liszt. 
| WARREN DAVENPORT, 


Note. 


In yesterday’s edition of the Journal, 
Mr. Philip Hale takes Mr. Paur to task 


for failing to suitubly remember the | Vl Gs Kk 
deaths of the two world-wide famous e VU . 


* 


acne a noir ata RE Par ie 


Pore ’ f , att . 4 * 
ch sant at nga pik tke’ td : el ral | : 


compusers Gounod and ‘T’scha:kowsky. 
ne Mr. eee oably ray incl Mr. | 
aur has all the material at hand with | 7 
Which to pay tribuie to the memory of | SAL LU R ey ag NOV jad M BER PAS 
these distinguished musicians. Even in | | 
conservative Non shag it was monerueres | | | 
necessary O Diay something oO | 
Gounod’s, in honor of that eminent | PROGRAMME. 
Frenchman, and to mark the ending of 
a great Gareer in musical art. Lf we had | 
here such Americans as Mr. Walter : | eet - | 
Dawrosch or Mr. Vander Stucken, the || SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in B major, No. r. 
native born musicians and conduetors 
ot New York, whose taste is nvt limited 
by any nationality and whose progres- 
sive spirit grasps the best of the works 
of the young and ambitious composers 
at one and an we should no g 
doubt have paced our community on | SCHUBE : r TANNER aww ew a py 
record as one aliyetothe musical virtues | SCHUBERT-LISZT. M ANDERER FANTASY FOR PIANO AND 
and universal distinct on of the eminent | | ORCHESTRA. 
French ant Russian eomposers who | 
aM so recently passed onto another 
e. 


BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS FROM SYMPHONY. 
‘Romeo and Juliet.”’ 


LISZT. SYMPHONY POEM. “Fest-Klaenge.”’ 


Soloist: 


MRS. EMIL PAUR. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMI PAUR, Conduetor. 


VI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 8, P. M. 


~~ 


PROGRAMME. 


BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS FROM SYMPHONY. 
‘Romeo et Juliette,’’ op. 17. 
Part II. ROMEO SEUL. — — ‘TRISTESSE: Andante malinconico 
A 
e sostenuto. CONCERT ET BAL —- — GRAND FETE 
CHEZ CAPULET. Allegro. 
~ 
Part III. SCENE D’AMOUR: Adagio. 
Part IV. LA REINE MAB, OU LA FEE DES SONGES; 


Scherzo: 
Prestissimo. a es Trio: Allegretto. 
> 


SCHUBERT. GRAND FANTASIA in C major. ‘“Wanderer,”’ 
op. 15. 
(Symphonically re-arranged for Piano and Orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 


I. Allegro con fuoco, ma non troppo. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Presto. 
IV. Allegro. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 1, in B flat major, op. 38. 


Andante un poco maestoso.—Allegro molto vivace. 
Larghetto. 

Scherzo: molto vivace. 

Trio I. Molto pitti vivace. 


| Trio II. Tempo primo. 
MRS. EMIL PAUR. | | 


. Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Soloist: 


MRS. EMIL PAUR. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Berlioz’s symphonic setting of “Romeo 
and Juliet” is page gs the most successful 
musical outcome of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
No literary work except Goethe’s “Faust” 
has ever brought forth somuch music. All 
the world loves a lover, and here was a pair 
of them ready to the musician’s hand: as a 
consequence, overture, symphony and opera 
have been built upon the theme. Yet it is 
safe to say that the Shakespearian 
ideal has never been attained 


in the last-named form, spite of the, 


elforts of Gounod, Bellini and a host of oth- 
ers, Berlioz had suffered the agony of love 
for an actual Juliet (the actress whom he 
subsequently married), and certain parts of 
his musical setting must have been almost 
auto-biograpbical; however this may be, it 
1s ceriain that in the third part of his 
“Romeo and Juliet’? symphony he attained 
aspontancitygwhich is far beyond that ex- 
hibited in his other works. ‘lhe ‘halcony 
scene’ is here presented in a picture tathe 
ear as graphic as any painting that appeals 
tothe eve. Itis the idealized personitica- 
tion of instruments. 

The absence of chorus and soloiists made 
if impussible to present more than parts I1., 
Ill, and TV., andthe work began with the 


picture of Roweoin his solitary meditation, 


With the Ball of the Capulets in the dis- 


| tance. The picture was most clearly drawn, 
| although the dance riythm which formed 


the background could have been more el@s- 
tic. There was atendency to bring out the 
details en silhoutte, which did not quite suit 
to the vague outlines which Berlioz has 
drawn. But it meant much to give so dif- 


ficult a score so clean a performance, and | 


both the technique of the orchestra and the 
intelligence = of the conductor were 
well displayed in the movement. 
The oboe work was something 
exceptionally artistic, and Mr. Sautet de- 
serves especial mention. The ‘balcony 
scene’ was perfectly given and the tender 
diulogue of the lovers, the abrupt calls of 
the nurse, entire action, in short, was as 


dramatic and fully as poetic, as if the seene | 


had been enacted by personages, Which is 
4 auspicious indication of the emotional 
Capaci-ties of Mr. Paur. 

“Wueen Mab’’ is one of those moveinents 


Which Berlioz ovcasionally dragged in by . 


the cars (as the death of Childe Harold 


~ + Schubert’s example, but played the move: 
ments in a very clear and intelligent man- 
ner. There was a trifle of formality in the 


resentation of the theme of ‘‘Der Wan- 
derer,’*? and there was more of precision 
than of abendon in other parts of the work, 
but the beautiful embeilishments of the 
song, by the piano, while the mel- 
ody appeared upon the cello. and 
the horn (both played exquis eed 
were worthy of praise, and the contrapunta 
touches of the finale were brilliantly done, | 
As yet we have found more of intelligence 
and musicianly tidelity in Mrs. Paur’s play- | 
ing, than of fire or enthusiasm. It is to 

her credit that she is not in the least sensa- 
tional and attempts no tricks either per- 
sonai or musical, to catch the multitude. 
The contrapuntal etfects of the finale of the 
fantasio at once call to mind that in some 
respects Schubert was at the very beginning 
of his carcer wheu he died. Hadhe studies 


counterpoint (he ninde awrrangemecntsa to take 
‘Jessons of Sechter the week before he diad) 


he might have been a greater composer than 
any of them all, except Bach, and would 
probably have reconciled contrapuntal 
complexity with melodic beauty more 
thoroughly than any other composer, 

Che concert ended with that outburst of 
Spring and sunshine called “Symphony in 
B ilat’’ by Schumann, but which narrowly 
escaped the deserved title of “Spring 
Symphony.” There was something of 
timidity in the tirst horn and trumpet call, 
but these instruments were excellently 
played after this. Schumann originally 
Wrote this calla third lower, a totally im- 
practicable passage for the natural horns 


and trumpets which he employed, but as 
_ today we use the keyed horn and trumpet — 


(ventil-horns in F are the only 
ones generally found in the modern 
orchestra) it might be well to | 
restore the passaze as it stood 
originally, using the notes B flat, G and A. 
As regards the trumpets this would be easy | 
enough as they are at present. In this con- 
nection one may express the hope that we 
may yet havetwo natural trumpets in our 
orchestra. We were the first to abolish the 
desecration of substituting the cornet for 
the trumpet, why not make a step further 
in artistic progress in the same direction ? 
The symphony was beautifully played, 
With a sufticiency of energy yet without 
any suspicion of exaggeratio., and became 
a pure delight from beginning to end. 
‘Louis C. Evson, 


ee ee 


among brigands or the sending of Faust to Tonight the members of the Symphony | 


perdition) to show his orchestral technique, 
Such movements are their own sufticient 
raisoj @eire, and the colp poser always 
Shines in them. It was a technical trininph 
for all concerned, and if not as capricious as 
it has been heard here, was certainly 


Orchestra will attend the performance of 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” at the Boston Museum by 
invitation of the managers of the enterprise, 
and in recognition of Mr. Charles A. Ellis’s 
courtesy in affording to meinbers of the panto- 
mime company an opportunity to hear the 


clearer than we have had it in recent orchestra at a public rehearsal. 

times, I little talk there is coneerning Mr 
Now came Schubert’s piano fantasie, op. ! 3 ee t vt »“Guvener B..”. Mr. P wa 

15, magnitied into a very free concerto by Emil Paur. Like dcrhtbea ke 3. . oreo 

Liszt, with the piano part played by Mrs. ‘Is a sensible man; 


; 
Paur. This is the work which, like bhe y He stays to his home an’ looks arter his folks; / 


creation of VMrankenstein, overthrew its He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 

oe maker, for Schubert gee’ unable ae An’ into nobody’s tater patch pokes.” 

play it; once he attempted it before an audi- 

ence, and after three failures, sprang from - Butif the excellent conductor of the Sym- 


the piano exclaiming, “Das Zeug mag der phony concerts were just a little bit of a 
Teufel spielen!” Mrs. Paur did not fo:low charlatan, would it not be better for the 


. Fe % oe 
business ? We: 
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3 manner to satisfy the. 


| wes Peano t. of: this. great: ‘German 


and who: can cop. auct the: orchestra st 
Se vertormunce, ot the: ‘Schubert-Liszt 
aderer” Fantasie in a way, to. meet gi | 


his wile, is is. conductor to 
Sy ek opi is is W Emil Paar oa 
oot. ih at Bird ‘Ha iH, and it is en- 
; tire y saie to say that the. great andience 
sent were entirely satistied with the 
eweomer in the work of ‘the Symphony 
-orche on this 0cca.10n. °. 
. Sack ‘@ performance of the second move- 
men tof the era aA hony depicting 
e Capulets’ house: has never 
pty and the audience was 
led from one stage of enthusiasm to 
bthe wetll the e citement at the fi'.ale 
‘ ‘vent in applause which must have 
ised the new conductor. Hec rtainl 
rered from the impression create 
ie i his remarkable orchestral perform- 
at & Boston public can always 
‘ Te ied. upon’ to show its ap- 
preciation of good work done. His 
© ‘ormance of the love scene was an ex- 
juis] tely peptiinentat effort, ‘the delight- 
ob neen Mab Rigs’ was plaved with a 
aa brilliancy and delicacy. It is 
ponab 2 if any one présent enjoyed 
ormance more than the conductor, 
he showed his appreciation. by the ef- | 
s.of his men in tne most emphatic fash- 
nm. ‘Among the good work done by the | 
‘le x er teetanants that of the first oboe 
arves especial. commendation. Ihe 
arity of the tone. and the skill shown by 
ie player deserving the warmest commen- 


lowing the erlioz symphony came 
the appearance of Mme. Paur, who on this 
sion took the piano part in the famous 

Vi: eee fantasie. Her playing n this 
on confirmed the. estimate made of 
abilities upon the occasion of her.re- 

io appearance With the Kneéisel quartet, 
; Bains most enjoyable pianist, and in her 
play ng she shows 4a warmin musical nature, | 
“thorowsh skill, ad absolute comm nd ot 
ie ke -board, ‘end: withall an intelligence 
‘tha & zee an epecial charm to all her 
he recalls "Caton ways she viay- 

“ = of Mme. Sc hiller, although..she lacks 
st hat’ ‘the force of her. predecessor, 
i ss not the strong personality which © 
| 0 ¢ stincuishes Mme. Schiller’s. plaving. 
Her touch is delightfully ureand clear nd 

the beautiful theme of the second move- 
was sung upon the instrumert ina 
bexpressive manner. She met the ae- 

unds of the finale with good success, and, 
ather, created a most favorable. esti- 

ot her value as an orchestral player. | 

“was. most_ heartily received and re- 

ue ‘repeatedly after her conclusion of 
sfantasie, The great first symphony of | 
perpen ended the programme. and the | 

nt asterly fasnion 1n which it was inter- 
i re aol met the severest criticism. Alto- | 
gett Mr. Paur emphasized pis success in 

T rt in an unusual degree. 
eae r. Timothy Adamowski will be 

pang ‘the. programme will include | 
ikowsky concerto 

es and I tony, “The M 
s wr “ metana’s sympho 


a. 


ae poem, *Vitava.” 
PFared. 
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Cociing Events ca Musical 
World. — 


Mrs Paur, the wife of the highly esteemed | 
director of the Symphony orchestra, was 
the soloist at last night’s concert.. Her ap- 
pearance was looked forward to with much 
pleasurable anticipation, and 1t can be said 
that she fulfilled all the kindly expecta- 
tions awakened in her behalf. 

The cordial plaudits which greeted her 
appearance were repeated with many times 
multiplied fervor at the conclusion of her 
playing of Liszt’s arrangement for piano 
and orchestra of Schubert’s charming fan- 
tasia in C major. There were four recalls, 


and there was no question as tothe honesty 
of the enthusiasin displayed. 

She can scarcely be called a brilliant 
player, brilliant in the sense of marked in- 
dividuality, great force or showy accom- 

dey her ng but she is a pianist whose play- 

affords much pleasure. 

ing, he does not seem possessed of much 
physical strength, and her tone is slight, 
There were times 
youserday when she could scarcely be said 

have held herown with the orchestra, ad- 
mixaoly as it was controlled by conductor 
aur 


But her touch was sure,and the tone. 


brought forth clear and exact, so the effect 


was never otherwise an pleasing. Her. 
technique seems equal to all requirements. | 


She plays with delghtful ease. There is 
nothing of an ostentatious character about 
her work. She fives a faithful, unassum- | 
fa th eetectinn of the composer’s writing. 
n the softer passages of the fantasia her 
playing was altogether delightful. ‘Chen 
here was sufficient delicacy of expression, 
grace eng finish of execution to fairly com- 
ponies for the shortcomings in the more 
pal ie and showy movements. 
fhe other numbers constituting the pro- 
gram of yesterday’s concert were three 
“movements (second, third and fourth) of 
Berlioz’ symphony * omeo and Juliet’’ 
and Schumann’s No. 1 symphony. Al- 
though the advisability of placing practi- 
cally three symphonies on one program 
may be questioned, Mr Paur’s selec 


were of sucha yaried character and all 


} 


| 


ions 


were so_aple qndidly pnperpreted that one. 


cannot and fault with 
The o Bort ioz aympbony, one of the most 
‘novel. teresting and brilliant orchestra 
works ever wey. pe Bh this wonderful com- 
ngly rformed. 
Especially de deli + Seale waa the interpreta- 
py the th ovement, or love scene, 
asitistermed. The Schumann s aympnony 
was given with intelligence and artistic 

effect. 

6 program for the next concert will be 
follows: Symphony in minor, No, 1, 
| Brahms; overture. “Magic Flute,” Mozart: 


Brahms’ man | homo. for Vigna. Tschaikowsky; sym- 


onic Vitava.”. Smetana ; soloist, 
rT dame owski.’ 


forthe scenes of despondency, hope, 


Mrs. Paur made her debut as a full aeunien | 


pianist at the Symphony last night, and it was 
successful, an unuaually large number of recalls 


testifying both to her merit as an artist and her | 


interesting personality. lt cannot be denied that 
she has not the solid strength or the resplendent 
technique for rising with ever crescent life and 
light toa great climax and her best field will 
probably be ultimately decided upon as lying 
within the limits of pure chamber music. For 
clear and even as is her touch, just and symmet- 
rical her phrasing, skillful and knowing her use 
of the pedal, direct and legitimate her emp!oyment 
of her means, she cannot keep the solo instru- 
ment quite to the fore in the larger ensembles nor 
can she make its embroideries flash 
out above anc around the formal 
orchestral demonstration of a _ subject. But 
she has the sensitive spirit to her finger-tips, so 
that her work shows quality always and is not 
unsatisfactory in its intellectual or artistic pre- 
sentment, however much we may feel that it 
would be enhanced in value by more ardor or 
even by a little more sheer weight of force. Yet 


much praise is due to her also because she plays | 
| straightforwardness. 


according to her own nature and her physical 


factitious noise. Her work with the orchestra 
followed the same plan which she outlined in 


previous concerts, and was unostentatious, fair- 
minded, 


interested, proportionate and equable. 
Her selection was the rarely heard but admirably 
compounded orchestral arrangement 
Liszt from Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer” fantasy. 
The other numbers on _ the 
were two—the usual orchestral excerpts from 
serlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” music 


miann’s great first symphony in B flat. The per- 


formanca of these powerfully contrasted works | 


showed that conductor and orchestra are getting 
into close rapport, and that the fears that he 


might prove a formalist—or ‘‘a d——d Austrian . 


drill-master,” as Johnny P—-— called him—may 
take to themselves wings and set out fast upon 
their flight. In the rendering of the Berlioz were 
romance, soft sensitiveness and subdued feeling 
love and 
yrief, while for the revelry of the festal night 
there were clangor, flash and swing, and for the 
fairy fancies of Mercutio’s Queen Mab imazinings 
an airv lightness of fluttering flight crossed by the 
distinct figures of the various visions. The Schu- 


'Mmann, on the other hand, was broad, firmly knit 


and resonant—a little qualified, 


Paur’s disposition to hold and mould passing. 
P P | which he touched the scherzo has n 


| symphony ; 


indeed, by Mr. 
phrases, but as a whole noble and earnest. 

Next week’s programme is this: 
Mozart’s **‘Magic Flute” overture; 
_Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto, with Mr. Adam- 


_owski to play it, and Smetana’s poem, ‘‘ Vitava.” 


HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


| 


| given with fascinating delicacy, and with 


,.formance of them here. 
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The Symphony Concert, 
The programme for last night’s concert by the Bos. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was, parts 2, 3 


and 4of the “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony by Berlioz; 


Schubert’s C-major Fantasia, rearranged by Liszt, and 
Schumann’s Symphony No.1, in B-flat. Mrs. Emil Paur 


Was the soloist. The playing of the orchestra was up to | 


its very best standard from the beginning to the end of | 


the concert. The movements from theRerlioz work were | 
read with rare beauty of conception, and more was 
made out of them, anda clearer and more interesting 
understanding was had of them than we can re. 
member to have been vyouchsafed at any earlier per 
The ‘Love Scene” was ex. 
quisitely colored, and the “Queen Mab” scherzo was 
i. precision 


} and a finish that displayed the technique of the or. 


made by 
programme 


and Schu- | 


| chestra to the finest advantage. 
phony was interpreted along conventional lines, and 
|) with brilliant and satisfying 


The Schumann sym. 


effect. In fact, in these 
did his best work of the 
increased the respect for 
had hitherto won. Mrs. 


Paur 
and 
Which he 


two works Mr. 
season thus far, 
his abilities 


| Paur’s performance of the Fantasia was marked by 


much delicate technical finish, accuracy, and frank 
She seemed to be wanting in 


constitution and falls not into the common error of | physical power in the more vigorous moments of the 


attempting to simulate a passion which is foreign | 


to her or to supplement her proper strength by 1 somewhat cold and formal, 


work, and her reading of it was somewhat colorless; 
but her execution was very neat, and her style, if 
was refined. She was 
warmly applauded and received three recalls. The 


| selections for the next concerts are: Symphony No. 1, 


Brahms; Overture ‘Magic Flute,’’ Mozart; Concerto 
for violin, Tsachaikowsky; Symphonic Poem, ‘Vita. 
va,’ Smetana. The sascknbs is Mr. T. Adamowski. 


yw’ THE SYMPHONY. #N 

The sixth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Musie Hall 
Saturday evening. ‘he programme was ” 
follows: 


Symphony, “Romeo and Juliet’ @d, 
8d and 4th movements)... ... 

Grand Fantasia in C major, 
daerer”’ 


: Boritas : 
“Wau- " 
schubert 


Symphony iy O, 1 in B flat major..Schumann 


Mrs. Emil Paur was the soloist. 
The work of the orchestra throughout 


' the evening was excellent, for only in — 


- formed. Mr, 


last movemen. of the Schumann Symphony 
was there any discrepancy observed, An 


. exact precision was wanting in the wind 


instruments at the beginning of this move- 
ment, but this may have been ise of 
the slower tempo that was taken by JOn- 


_ductor Paur, slower than that of any of 


predecessors, the players not being quite 
prepared for so slow a pace. The short- 
coming in the playing was immediately 
remedied, but I. don’t think that the slower 
tempo improved the movement, OSes 
‘Lhe Berlioz number was admirably per~ 
Paur’s conception of re zreat 
Frenchman’s composition is to om 
mended and one observes with gratificat Aon 
the manner in which Mr. Paur devotes his 
whole soul to his work. The delicacy witl Lv 


be 1 surpassed in these concerts. 


Brahms’s first | 


scope 
her | oth: 


The *“Wanderer’’ fantasie whieh Ais? at 
sy mphonically rearranged, for r pianofor te. 
and orchestra, gave Mrs. Paur t »por= 
tunity todisplay her refined, classical ; 
and facile, clean iechnique, W ithtt 
tain . Paur plays : 
impassiona 


lack of power dather subjec 
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The Boston elect Brohesival 
Won Lewmar Vy Concert. Vwi Talk 


E have heard the new conductor, Mr. Emil 
Paur, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and we are 

bound to confess that our opinion of him coincides perfectly 
with that expressed by our Boston colleagues. The first 
concert this season of the superb organization from Boston 
took place last Wednesday night at Music Hall, the audi- 
torium of which is vastly more suitable fe- orchestral con- 


| 


certs than Chickering Hall. When Mr. Paur made his ap- | 


pearance to conduct Beethoven's immortal Fifth symphony 


he was accorded a hospitable, even a warm reception, and | 
it did not stop there. He was catled out several times in | 


the evening and at the close of the performance. In a 
word, Mr. Paur was given a fair hearing, and although one 
concert has probably not revealed all of his possibilities as 
a conductor, he nevertheless gave us a taste of his quality 
and a very fair idea of his potentialities. 

Mr. Emil Paur isa respectable but by no means a great 


conductor. He is no virtuoso, though very vigorous, and 


at first blush seemed more muscular than musical. He 
has, however, many excellent qualities to recommend him 


to our attention. There is no mistaking his beat. It is | 
precise to harshness. His rhythmical feeling overbalances | 
his poetic conception; he literally hews out his phrases | 
and leaves you no doubt astohisintentions. But he is | 
_ reverent, earnest and sincere to a fault. He has been | 
trained in a very severe school—a school in which a sort of | 
traditional truthfulness, even realism prevails at the ex- | 


pense of beauty. 

In aword, Mr. Paur is hard, reserved to coldness and 
personally unsympathetic. Indeed, of the personal mag- 
netism of his predecessor, Mr. Nikisch, he possesses abso- 
lutely nothing. He has the unyielding temperament of 
the Teuton. He would sacrifice all to the letter of the 
law, and let poor poetry knock in vain at the outer gate of 
our hearts. Europe has many such conductors, particu- 
larly in Germany. ‘There they bear the respectable name 
of ‘‘ Kappellmeister.” America is not without their rep- 
resentatives, although they are by no means so many asa 
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morn naer abet ared last Week. 

Mr. Paur is musicianly. 

Mr. Paur is a great student. He gives you less of a 
‘‘reading”’ than what might be called an anatomical demon- 


stration in phrasing. You hear everything when he con- 


ducts, even if it does not sound beautifully. The cold, 
white light that he sheds over Beethoven does not warm you. 
It is too wintry ; too scholastic. All the finesse and good 
taste which were the dominant traits of Mr. Gericke’s con- 
ducting, Mr. Paur knows not, but he impresses you as hav- 
ing mastery over his men and getting from them what he 
wants. The only trouble about this is, that what he wants 


is not what we want. We should be tired, at least we have | 


been told so by Boston critics, of magnetic conductors, of 
conductors who use the tempo rubato, of exaggerated and 
romantic readings, but nevertheless we cannot help draw- 
ing a fatal comparison between Mr. Paur and Mr. Nikisch. 
Mr. Nikisch is quite as much of an analyist as Mr. Paur. 
He may have sinned against the eternal verities of the 
classics, but he fascinated you by his warmth, luminosity 
and fiery temperament. Mr. Paur does not fascinate at all ; 
to tell the truth he comes dangerously near boring one. 

To give a new reading to the C minor symphony of 
Beethoven without violating its structural contents would 


be nowadays almost an impossibility ; as great an impossi- 
bility as to dig a delve for a new interpretation of 
‘Hamlet ;” so we had a conventional performance of the 


symphony, except that it was played in rather a leaden, 
spiritless fashion with its phrases detached, the whole lack- 
ing in sweep and spontaneity. In the second movement 
the andante was mechanically well balanced as far as tone, 
and absolutely without poetry. ‘The scherzo was respect- 
able, while the last movement was the best played of the 
four. Its honest, straightforward themes suited Mr. Paur’s 
style. Naturally a Dvorak composition would not be 
within the ken of this conductor, so the ‘‘Slavonic Rhapsody” 
No. 2, in G minor, op. 45, was given without abandon or 
variety of moods and without color. It is a charming work, 
full of the fine, bold, free rapture of the Bohemian com- 
poser. The same may be said of the last number on the 
program, Hector Berlioz’ overture ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” 
Mr. Paur has been spoken of as an excellent conductor 
fora male singing society. This is a one-sided criticism. 
To conduct a male singing society is no mere facile thing, 


as Mr. Van der Stucken will testify. But that Mr. Paur 
should be at the head of that superb band of Boston is we 


| 
| 


think a mistake in judgment on the part of Colonel Hig- 
ginson. 
We learn there has been nocontract consummated between 


the new conductor and Colonel Higginson, ‘This is lucky, . 


for ten years of Paur would not only reduce the clientele 
of this orchestra, but would also reduce the orchestra to 
a barrel organ condition of mechanical perfection and hard 
musical playing. Emma Eames was the singer on this 
occasion. She gave us Jules Massenet’s aria, ‘‘ Pleurez 
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er that of an excellent chamber 
music performer, ota salon player, if one 
does not demand warmth of temperament 
in the latter | 

Mr. Paur was not as discreet in directing 
the accompaniment in this number as he 
shou d have been. Almost always it was 
too loud, and even boisterous sometimes. It 
was rather a surprise that he should have 
offended in this manner, for hi accom- 
panying has generally been quite judi- 
ciously managed. 

Next Saturday evening, if the programme 
be not rearranged in the meantime, we 
shall hear Brahm’s Symphony No. 1: over- 
ture to “Magu: Flute.’’ Mozart, concerto 
for violin, Tschaikousky, and “*Vitave,”’ ‘a 
movement from a symphonic poein ty 
Swetana, entitled ‘My Fatherland,” Mr. 
‘lL. Adamowski will be the violinist. 
WARREN DAVENPORT. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestral 
Wor Lenin My. Concert. Ww ila 


\W~ have heard the new conductor, Mr. Emil 

Paur, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and we are 
bound to confess that our opinion of him coincides perfectly 
with that expressed by our Boston colleagues. ‘The first 
concert this season of the superb organization from Boston 
took place last Wednesday night at Music Hall, the audi- 
torium of which is vastly more suitable for orchestral con- 
certs than Chickering Hall. When Mr. Paur made his ap- 
pearance to conduct Beethoven's immortal Fifth symphony 
die was accorded a hospitable, even a warm reception, and 
it did not stop there. He was catled out several times in 
the evening and at the close of the performance. In a 
word, Mr. Paur was given a fair hearing, and although one 
concert has probably not revealed all of his possibilities as 
a conductor, he nevertheless gave us a taste of his quality 
and a very fair idea of his potentialities. 

Mr. mil Paur isa respectable but by no means a great 
conductor. [le is no virtuoso, though very vigorous, and 
at first blush seemed more muscular than musical. He 
has, however, many excellent qualities to recommend him 
to our attention. ‘There is no mistaking his beat. It is 
precise to harshness. His rhythmical feeling overbalances 
his poetic conception; he literally hews out his phrases 
and leaves you no doubt as to his intentions. But he is 
reverent, earnest and sincere to a fault. He has been 
trained in a very severe school—a school in which a sort of 
traditional truthfulness, even realism prevails at the ex- 
pense of beauty. 

In aword, Mr. Paur is hard, reserved to coldness and 
personally unsympathetic. Indeed, ot the personal mag- 
netism of his predecessor, Mr. Nikisch, he possesses abso- 
lutely nothing. He has the unyielding temperament of 
the ‘Teuton. He would sacrifice all to the letter of the 
law, and let poor poetry knock in vain at the outer gate of 
our hearts. Europe has many such conductors, particu- 
larly in Germany. ‘There they bear the respectable name 
of ‘* Kappellmeister.” America is not without their rep- 
resentatives, although they are by no means so many asa 


morning paper declared last week. 

Mr. Paur is musicianly. 

Mr. Paur is a great student. He gives you less of a 
‘reading ”’ than what might be called an anatomical demon- 
stration in phrasing. You hear everything when he con- 
ducts, even if it does not sound beautifully. The cold, 


| white light that he sheds over Beethovendoes not warm you. 


It is too wintry ; too scholastic. All the finesse and good 


| taste which were the dominant traits of Mr. Gericke's con- | 


ducting, Mr. Paur knows not, but he impresses you as hav- 


ing mastery over his men and getting from them what he 


wants. ‘The only trouble about this is, that what he wants 
is not what we want. We should be tired, at least we have 
been told so by Boston critics, of magnetic conductors, of 
conductors who use the tempo rubato, of exaggerated and 
romantic readings, but nevertheless we cannot help draw- 
ing a fatal comparison between Mr. Paur and Mr. Nikisch. 
Mr. Nikisch is quite as much of an analyist as Mr. Paur. 
He may have sinned against the eternal verities of the 
classics, but he fascinated you by his warmth, luminosity 
and fiery temperament. Mr. Paur does not fascinate at all ; 
to tell the truth he comes dangerously near boring one. 

To give a new reading to the C minor symphony ot 
Beethoven without violating its structural contents would 
be nowadays almost an impossibility ; as great an impossi- 
bility as to dig a delve for a new interpretation of 
‘Hamlet ;” so we had a conventional performance of the 
symphony, except that it was played in rather a leaden, 
spiritless fashion with its phrases detached, the whole lack- 
ing in sweep and spontaneity. In the second movement 
the andante was mechanically well balanced as far as tone, 
and absolutely without poetry. ‘The scherzo was respect- 
able, while the last movement was the best played of the 
four. Its honest, straightforward themes suited Mr. Paur’s 
style. Naturally a Dvorak composition would not be 
within the ken of this conductor, so the ‘Slavonic Rhapsody” 
No. 2, in G minor, op. 45, was given without abandon or 
variety of moods and without color. It is a charming work, 
full of the fine, bold, free rapture of the Bohemian com- 


poser. The same may be said of the last number on the 


’ 


program, Hector Berlioz’ overture ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ 

Mr. Paur has been spoken of as an excellent conductor 
fora male singing society. This is a one-sided criticism. 
To conduct a male singing society is no mere facile thing, 
as Mr. Van der Stucken will testify. But that Mr. Paur 
should be at the head of that superb band of Boston is we 
think a mistake in judgment on the part of Colonel Hig- 
ginson. 

We learn there has been nocontract consummated between 
the new conductor and Colonel Higginson This is lucky, 
for ten years of Paur would not only reduce the clientele 
of this orchestra, but would also reduce the orchestra to 
a barrel organ condition of mechanical perfection and hard 
musical playing. Emma Eames was the singer on this 
occasion. She gave us Jules Massenet’s aria, * Pleurez 





' mez yeux,” from ‘Le Cid,” not a very interesting 
or inspired composition, and an aria from the ‘ Mare 
riage of Figaro.” She sings with her old-time finish, 
and with more flavor. Her voice has lost none of its 
freshness, while it has gained considerably in volume and 
musical quality. She is more beautiful than ever. The 
consensus of opinion as to the merits of the new conductor 
is that he is an excellent musician, a sober and uninteresting 
leader. It may be that his angularity and awkwardness 
will wear off intime. Let us hope so at all events. The 


agora of the orchestra is comparatively unchanged, 
4 Kneisel being at the first desk as usual, and even Mr, 
aur’s uncompromising beat could not rob the playing of 


the band of its elasticity and brilliancy. The second con- 
cert occurs December 14. 
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po, rr tven in the Music Halil last Saturday 

evening, ws as fullows: 

Berlioz: Three Movements from the Symphony 
“Roméo et Juliette,” Opus 17. | 

warts ache Fantasia in C maior (“Wanderer’’), Opus 
15, symphonically reiirranged for Piano- 

. forte and Orchestra by Liszt 
Schumann: Ss hag nt No. 1, in B-flat major, Opus 38. 
inil Paur was the pianist. 

A Rian of programme, if ever there were 
one. The three movements—“Romeo alone, 
Féte at Capulet’s house:” ‘“Love-scene;” and 
“Queen Mab” from the “Roméo et Juliette’ 
symphony, lose a geod deal by being given ont 
of their proper surroundings in the work; it is 
with them much as Berlioz himself said it was 
with the Pilgrims’ Marchin his “Harold en 
Italie” symphony; “whenever the whole sym- 
phony was played, the March was always en- 
cored; but when the March was given by itself, 
it hardly got a hand!” Of the three move- 
menis in question the Love-scene undoubtedly 
suffers most. The ‘“Romeoalone and Féte at 
Capulet’s house’’ is the best adapted to stand 
by itself as an independent movement; in form 


itis wery like a concert overture, with its slow 


introduction and long Allegro, and makes a 
fair pendant tothe composer’s overture to the 
“Carnaval Romain,” with which it has much in 
common. To be sure, its exceedingly quiet and 
rather vague beginning makes more effect 
when it comes immediately after the solemn A 
minor chords that end the Prologue; still it 
finds little difficulty in standing onits own 
legs. But the Love-scene, beginning with those 
mysterious, soft 6ths on the flutes and elarinet, 
comes very strangely after the resounding 
closing climax of the “Féte at Capulet’s,” and 
much needs the little intervening scene of the 
young Capulets passing through the garden on 
their way home from tke ball to put the iisten- 
er into the right mood for it. The ‘Queen 
Mab” scherzo; on the other hand, loses nothing; 


it follows the Love-scene quite as when the ° 


whole symphony is given. Yet half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and itis better to hear 
these three scenes even ataslight disadvantage 
than not to hear them at all. 

They were, one and all, wonderfully played; 


| the performance per se left nothing to be de- 


sired. Here Mr. Paur’s frequent modifications 


of the tempo were exactly in place and conse 
quently wonderfully effective; the music needs 
- them, and can not weil do without them. Hans 


von Biilow once said, on being asked what sort 
of a conductor Berlioz was, that “he was abso- 
lutely superb, when conducting his own works, 
but that in the classical repertory he was a 
mere metronome.” Biilow is a well known ad- 


tral performance, and his praise of Ber. 


_lioz’s cofiducting his own works—when taken 
together with his slighting remark upon his 
conducting of otker things—plainly implies 
that he intended his own compositions to be 


played with considerablo rhythmic freedom. 
With Berlioz the musical form is, in general, so 
loose-jointed and the development often. so 


erratic that one does not feel the need of pre- | 


serving that unity of tempo, without which a 
movement by Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven 


-joses much of its unity of form. Berlioz sel- 
dom wrote impersonally; he treated the orches- 
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indiv Rat way: his style waa largely what the 
Gefaeas call freiphantasierend, bound to1 no 
typical forms of expression, but reflect 

ing every slightest momentary change + 

his own mood. One can imagine ~ nit 
standing at the head of his orches tra, 

as a pianist sits improvising at the pianoforte ri 
letting his fancy carry him whither it will. His 
inspiration seldom erystallized into that elo: 


| Knit and stoutly organic form we find in» “4 he 
_ works of the classic masters, which always ha x 


Accordingly his music is to bs treated iw a 
different spirit from theirs: in it the impulse of. 
the monient rises superior to the general pre- 
determined plan. Thus Mr. Paur’s modifica- ; 
tions of the tempo all seemed natural, they all 
responded to an inner necessity and vindicated 


' their own reason of being: they pever seemed > 


obtrusive nor out of place. In a word, the play-.. 
ing of the three “Roméo et Juliette” move, 
ments was one of the finest triumphs of Mr 
Paur and the orchestra. Ps 4 
Schumann’s symphony, on the other hand, 
seemed to us to go less satisfyingly; the play- 


ing was generally clear enough and certainly 


lacked nothing in vigor and animation: but it. 
was not always highly finished, and one felt 


that there was morein the work than the per-. 
formance showed. It would be folly to call 


this symphony of Schumann’s less exciting, 
even in a merely physical -sense, that Berlioz’s 
“Roméo et Jaliette,’”—not to mention other 
comparisons taat might be drawn between the 
two works—bust there was noplacein anyof the | 
four movements in which the orchestra pro. 
duced se magnetic and overwhelming an effect © 
as it did inthe Ceda of the “Fétea at Capulet’s”— 
from the point where the ascending scales in ° 
triplets begin, upto theend. And there is not 


. @ little in the Schumann symphony that’ ought \ 


to to be quite as maddeningly effective as that, | 
Mrs. Paur made an exceedingly favorable im- 


pression in the Liszt-Schubert fantasia, That 


she is not physically quite strong enough to i 
play with orchestra in the Music Hall must be- 


admitted. This is fair criticism: no artist 
can claim immunity frem criticism on the 
ground that her short-comings are not her own > 


fault. Neither can it justly be said in this. 
case that the orchestra unduly covered her 
playing; the orchestra played just right, it. 
played the music as it was written. | 
But, apart from this lack of physical 
strength, Mrs. Paur played the fantasia 
very beautifully indeed. In sentiment, con- 


“ception, facility and clearness of execution, 
beauty of tone, and vitality of accent, she left 
vocate of great rhythmic elasticity in orches- 


nothing to be desired. Her concentration, not 


upon herself, but upon the music she is play 


is absolute; and how delightful this pure, musi: 
cal, honest playing is! Howit shows you the 4 
music, and nothing but the music! The charin 
of her playing may be thus summed up: 8 
plays, as Brillat-Savarin would say, pour faire 
brillier le compositeur—so as to let the come, 
shine! ie 
The next programme is: Brahms, symphony 
No. 1, in C minor, opus 68; Mozart, overti re to. 
“Die Zauberflote ;” Tschaikowsky, con certo for 


: 


of 


violin; Smetana, symphonic poem, “Vitaya.” 


Mr. T, Adamowski will be the violinis 
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Conduetor. 
PROGRAMME. 
DRAMATIC SYMPHONY. 


VARIATIONS. 
OVERTURE, ‘‘Manfred.”’ 


VIII. CONCERT. 


Boston Music Hall. 
SEASON 


MR. EMIL PAUR, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 0, AT 8S, Py MM: 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


Vil. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 


. Un poco sostenuto.—Allegro. 

. Andante sostenuto. 

. Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. 

. Adagio.—Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


MOZART. OVERTURE to “Die Zauberflote,’”’ in E flat major. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. TWO MOVEMENTS from the CONCERTO for 
VIOLIN, No. 2, in D major, op. 35. 


. Canzonetta: Andante. 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


SMETANA. SYMPHONIC POEM. “‘Vitava.’’ 


Soloist: 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Mr. Gericke, who had very pronouncea 
Gdeas on the subject of programme making, 
eneraliy placed the symphony last upon 
1is programmes, saying “the effect of a 
masterpiece should not be lessened by hear- 
ing anything after it;’”” Mr. Paur evidently 
proceeds on a different theory, holding that 
the audience can best appreciate a long 
symphony while unfatigued by other mu- 
sic, and he therefore places the large in- 
strumental epic first on his list. There is 
truth in both views, and certainly there 
seemed to be an advantage in hearing 
Brahms’ most complex symphony at the 
outset. Shakespeare’s apothegm that 
music is ‘‘to refresh the mind of man 
after his studies or his usual pain,” 
is certainly not sustained by Brahms’ C 
minor symphony, for its every measure de- 
mands active mental effort on the part of 
the auditor. The first movement especially 
is full of ‘‘life’s endless toil and endeavor,” 
and there are few passages suggestive of re- 
pose in its deeply inteilectual scheme. lt 
is sufficient praise to say that it was clearly 
played, and, excepting a preponderance of 
kettle drum, with excellent balance of 
parts. The two interior movements were 
admirably shaded and the woodwind did 
excellent work. The finale is, to the re- 
viewer at least, the finest part of the 
work; here one finds an epitome of all the 
movements,an idea possibly suggested by the 
instrumental part of the finale of Beet- 
hoven’s ninthsymphony. This movement 
was played with great breadth, but there 
were centain points in the reading which 
differed from the interpretation of any of the 
three preceding conductors. The striking 
effect of the accel/erandotin the pizzicato pas- 
sage was avoided altogether, the phrase be- 
ing taken with a deliberation which was 
new and scarcely advantageous. On the 
other hand, the majesty with whioh the 
theme upon the brasses was played de- 
serves commendation. it was a welcome 
surprise to find the public becoming en- 
thusiastic over this, ana the critic can join 
in the popular verdict, even while recom- 
mending a restoration of the accelerated 
stvle of the pizzicati spoken of above. 

The *‘Magic Flute” overture was taken at 
a breakneck speed, once the introduction 
was passed. Mr. Paur has plenty of prece- 
dent here, andeven the cautious and con- 
servative Mr. Gericke used to give this 
fugato (the most beautiful fugal exposition 
in the world) at a presto pace. It is wrong, 
though, for all that; Mozart marked it 
*“allezro’’ and the beauty of its subject, the 
exact relation of its answer, and the effecs 
of the wind passages, are all lost by an ex- 
aggerated speed. A thousand precedents 
would not justify this tempo. 

Mr. Adamowski, the soloist of the con- 
cert, came rather late upon the programime, 
with two movements of Tschaikowsky’s vi- 
olin concerto in D major. 
effects this Russian achieved with the wind 
instruments! ‘They formed a mcst impres- 
sive background to the sadness expressed 
by the violin inthe s.ow movement. Per- 


My 


‘should 


- brought the concert to 
‘very changeable musical panorama, but 
‘through it all there ran the ripple of the 


What wonderful ° 


an é is ORGS ‘taught 3 in ba 7 
What as trues concerto 
be—an orchestral composition. 
a thread of solo running 
_through its warp and _ woof. This 
“the work in question was not, 
for it gave constant prominence to the solo- 
ist, and often in passages of greatest virtu- 
|OSity. Inthe slow movement Mr. Adam- 
| owski played with great expression and 
with absolute surety. Russian sadness is 
the deepest melancholy to which a musical | 
composer can ever attain; the Slav goes to 
| extremes in his tonal emotions. When he 
is glad he is very, very glad, and when he 
‘1s sad he-is horrid. Mr. Adamowski was 
best in the melancholic side of the 
question, for in the allegro he seemed over- 
weighted at times. There is Scarcely a 
technical point of difficulty which does not 
appear here (except double hurmonic¢s). 
Following the example of Mendelssohn 
the composer has the cadenza long before | 
the close. Skips, double stopping in 
chromatic passages, harmonics natural and 
artificial,anda host of other difiiculties 
were overcome, but not with absolute ease. 
lOne feit a tride anxious at times, a feelin 
not conducive to the full’ stccess of the 
work. ‘There were, however, no. important 
Slips to condone, and the artist was most 


lad 
With 


- heartily applauded, and deserved to be. 


After the Southeastern Slav came the 
Western branch in the shape of a Czech, 
and Smetana’s river picgure “Vitava’”’ 
aclose. This was a 


Stream, and there was coherency even in| 
the midst of contrast. There were moments 
when the effect would have been’ enhanced 
by a slower tempo, and the dance rhythm 
seetmned too ponderous and inelastic, but as 
a Whole the work was effectively performed 
and it was evident that even the outre 
touches of this and the preceding number 
were by no means Caviare to the general, 
Louis. C. Exson. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 
Herdde | 
. The Symphony Concert, Soloist 
Mr. Adamowski. 


| Farewell Concert by the German 
| Bands Tonight—Murie Decca’s Re- 
appearance—Continued Success of 
**Venus’’—The Handel 


and Haydn 
Season—Events of the Week—Notes. 


The programme of the seventh of the 
| season’s concerts by the Boston Sv:inphony 
orchestra, given at Music Hall last evening, 
had asits leading ‘eatures a perfurmance of | 
the first of the Brahm’s symphonies, and 
. the appearance of Mr. T. Adamowsk&i as 
soloist. 
In his reading of the first of the symphonic | 
conuniirums propounded by Brahing, the 
newcon uctor made its meaning as Clear as | 


haps the only fault of the work as a compo- - 


sition, however, is that the orchestra is too 
often kept as a background. Beethoven 


| e 
cating its mysteries fully appreciated, | 
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wnot er to the former triumphs o, the new 
con luctor. i ss 
- “Mv. Adamowski selected for his an:nal 
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appearance as soloist in these concerts two — 
wove: vents—the canzonetta and the tinale. 


of the violin concerto No. 2, op. 385. by 


Vschaikowsky. He had_tis usual hearty 
recertion as he st pred to the soloist’s 
place, and his popularity with his public 
was as distinctly s-hown as in former years. 
In ‘the canzonetta his plaving had all the | 
delightful characteristics wiiich made and 


have maintaine! his favor with Ameri- 
Gan audiences—the purity of his tone, 


sion with $$which he | ; 
this movement giving great satis action. 


the sympathetic quality of his play- 


ad the feeling and expres- 
Literprete i 


n the finale his success was equally great, 


Mr. Adamowski is not alroge her suited to: 
the deman:is of such a composition, as he | 
lacks the treeiiom and dish ol the virtuoso, 
but he gave the moveinent with fine finish 
and.great briiliancy <espite this charac. 
teristl 
tnended by his auJience for bis verform- 
unce. 


cof his viay. He was warmly co n- 


- | 
A highly artistic reading of the “Magic 
¥Fiute”’ overture an: «u very satis!/ying per 
formance of Smetana’s sywwpiionc poem 
‘The Moidau” compicted the prozramme, 


—_——- 


Echoes from the Symphony— Sev- 
eral Beneft Concerts Tonight— 
Coming Events. GAH 


The program offered by director Paur for 
the seventh Symphony concert consisted of 
Brahm’s first symphony, the overture to 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute,’ Friedrich Sme- 
tana’s symphonic poem **The Moldau,” and 
the second and third movements of Tschai- 
kowsky’s No. 2 concerto for violin, with Mr 


'T. Adamowski as soloist. 


The Friday afternoon performance was 
more suggestive of its name of rehearsal 


than is oiten the case with this splendid 
band, but the shortcomings of the orches- 


‘tra were such as to be noticed gnly by com- 


parison with its generally almost perfect 


work. 
t was, however, surprising that the solo- 
Ast shoul 


im to reeive assistan’e from the score 

‘on the conductor’s desk. This break 
might have demoralized a less perfectly 
trained orchestra, and resulted  disas- 
tronsly to a soloist who had less command 
of himself. 
. Asit was the incident probably passed 
nnobserved by many in the audience, for 
tiere were aemonstrative plaudits and 
Ahree recalls for Mr Adamowski aiter he 
had played the concerto. 

Mr Adamowski is such a strong social 

ay rite that ‘t is probablea ma ority ofthe 

Yiday afierioon gathering would have 

éen thoroughly well satisfied wi-h a much 
4688 meritorious performance than he did 


ve. 

An extended review of his playing is not 
necessary. He is, of course,an intelligent 
musician and possesses more than common 
talent, but there are so many violinists of 
‘great ability tat there se>-ms no reason for 
going into raptures over his performance. 

~ He played the Tschaikowsky con: erto 
With refinement and good taste, and 
bronght. out its delicious melodies with 


effect. His tone was not always | 


‘clear, however, in_ the passages where a 


*- 


ed, 


- artistically 


dhave prove iso unfamiliar with, | 
or forgetful of, the music selected for in. 
'terpretation thatgit became necessary for 


f ig degree of skill in technique was re- 
quir | 
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aba ts iceman 7 Scie ohne MMP a hl 
intelligent or satiSfactory reading of 1 
truly grand composition has seldom 
if ever been given here. “The sym- 
phony is severely scholarly im style 
and that its  performaice. shoul 
have awikened so much enthusiasin 
is certain'y very complimentary to Mr 
Paur, and this is said without any inten- 
tioual reflection upon the musical intelli- 
gence of the audi-nce. The second and 
third movements, the latter especially, 
might have been better played at the Fri- 
day rehearsal, but the brilliant final move- 
ment was superbly interpreted. 
The Mozart overture was gracefully and | 


erformed, and a genuine 
treat was offered those of the audience | 
who profess to know mere about melody 


wef Ff 


‘than harmony by the éxceedingly dainty 


and expressive interpretation given Sme-. 
tana’s lovely little poem, “The Moldan.” : 

The pregram announced for the eighth 
symphony concert is as follows: Dramatie | 
syinphony, Rubinstein; variations.Brahms; | 
overture, ‘Manfred,’ Schumann. 


bog MUSIC, 
(MAA. a: q > 


‘ LA ¢ 
Ne Seventh Concert of the Boston | 


Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme of the Symphony concert 
given in Music Hall last evening was as follows: 


Symphony No. 1, C minor 
Overture, **The Magic Flnute”’ ( 
First two movements from concerto for violin, D major, 


Tschaikowsky | 


Symphonic poem, **The Moldau”’ Smetana 

Brahms still excites discussion, and all are 
not yet ready to bow the knee to the son of the 
double-bass player of Hamburg. The discus- 
sion is protracted and often hot, because the 


followers of Brahms insist that you must take 
-the works of “the Master” in bulk. Every- 


thine is ** wonderful, wouderful, and most won- 
derful wonderful, and vet again wonderful, 
and after that out of all whooping!” These 
worshipers are not unlike Brahms himself, as 
described some years ago by Beatty-Kingston: 
‘Loud, dictatorial, a little too obviously pene- 
trated with a sense of his surpassing greatness.” 
What marvel then that he who cannot admire 
or love honestly such a work as the C minor 
symphony is tempted to imitate the conduct of 
' Count Laurencin in discussing Wagner, and is 
apt ‘to foam slightly at the mouth and to grind 
his teeth in a highly alarming manner.” 

After many hearings of the C minor symphony 
of Brahms ] am almost reconciled to the Wagner 
of the Nibelungen period. 

For it Wasrner is constantly striving to make 
ai effect on the public, Brahms seems to 
parody a phrase of Grilivarzer, to ba verv_ busy 
in making an etfect upon himself. The Ego of 
this seamene is not sympathetic; and 
whether this Ezois affected or not bv the en- 
deavor is of little importance to the outsider. 

Jonaeéres once said of one of Bralims’s more 
popular sympionies that it was too full ot 
brushwood. ‘The phrase is expressive. and it 
may be applied more justly to the first than to 
the second symphony, which in comparison 
with the former is clearness itself. For the C 
minor symphony is obscure, wilfully ovscure ; 
aud if, as some think, obscurity is synonomous 
with greatness, then the symphony is sublime. 
Let us admit cheerfully that there are fiue pas- 
sages; passages of an austere nobility; but 
how much spontaneous music is there 
in the work from bezinniug to 
end? Or is. there one honest, _ or, 
dishonest dramatic appeal to a human emotion? 

but music must be emotional, or it is not 
zenuine music, The chief pleasure inspired by 
such a work of Brahms seems to be the effort of 


, Mr. Timothée Adamowski was the violinist. 


pp | Dame tie niet BD iy tie i ot | ke it a o nae mte. To be gure, 
mr Oa yt the AONes i an et Oe nee vhe modern “slow Allegro” is in general pecu- 
aia phon fala eee ee oneeor Prevenas:) liar) iicab) 

to be pleased. It is. not surprising’ ¥y appiicable to Brahms; it might almost be 

works of Brahms are fashionable and heard _ ©l!ed his natural gait. Still there is sucha 

Wit. a petrified smile of rapt enjoyment, eveu ~ thing as over-doing it, even with Brahms, and 


when the work lasts an hour. And vet “how making i i 
| iG. yet: . ae & 1t come dangerously near to bein 
endurable life would ‘be, were it not for its allegro at al). XApart from this, the symphou 


pleasures!” . 

‘ In hie ereaphouy of ig llep th players seem Fe the bale with great force, and was most en- 
o wander in a forest imagined by Maéter- - thusiastically receiy 

linck. ‘Lhe forest is dari, although it is hizh time , oe rbbarethen s09p- — 
noon, and the sky is clear. No birds sing in eighteen ee kde wate tayo when this symm 
this forest. There are no wild-flowers in this | ?"08Y was looked upon by audiences as a thing 
forest; nor in this forest are there any trees of | Of terror merely. 

beauty. ‘Lhe trees. indeed, seem dream trees, The playing of the bright and beautifui “Zau- 


seen in restless sleep. The players wander Ste”? 
blindly. Alarmed. they call to each other: thoy berflote” overture was of fair average excel- 


sound their alarm together. They try to weep, | 1©nce; but the orchestra covered itself with 
but terror forbids tears. They try to be gay: | Slory in Smetana’s “Vitava”—which outland- 
but their jests fall without lauxhter. They ish word meansthe river Moldau. This sym- 


Suspect the presence of winged  thinys. : , 
Lhe air grows dull and heavy. Suddenly phonic poem of Smetana’s was a delightful 


they come into clear ground, and they see a surprise ; so much of the Czech and Russian 
canal with green water. Beyond is a hospital, music we hear nowadays is of a sort to strike 
with the sick people looking out of the win- terror into the ears of the average listener who 


dows. A boat 1s dragged along, and queeriy- : . 
dressed men and women sing a tune that sounds has no Slavic blood im his veins that one may 


like unto a travesty of the hymn in Beethoven’s Wl be pardoned for feeling a touch of surprise 
9th symphony. Then all is dark, [hedreamer 4+ anything so natural, easily tiowing, and per- 
ea L uere * oh ary There is the re-4 spicuous as this “Vitava” coming from the 
meimbrance of a dark dream. m : 
‘ pen of a thoroughbred Czech. It igs by 
* DO means great music; the themes are 


Perhapsit was not the fault of conductor or 
orchestra, but the concert as ‘a whole seemed Perhaps rather commonplace than other 


dull. The marvelous overture of Mozart wags W'8%—one of them bears a terribly close 
taken at such a rapid pace that passazes forthe Tresemblanee to the tune of a little Ansg- 
wood-wind were inaudible. I admitthatthere trian nursery ditty about a fox stealing a 


has been much <ciscussion eoncerning the . 
proper tempo ot this allegro. But Mozart did | &°°%® but the mnsic is all so sunny, the devel: 


not Write certain passages for the wood-wind as | opment 80 natural and coherent, the poetic sug- 
A mere stop-zap and when that whicn shouid #festiveness so unforced and wenial, and the or- 
be clear is muddy, and when the players are chestration so masterly at every point, that one 


men oi skill, the fault lies surely in the tempo | ; sak ; 
shoves by the conduaetec listens toit with unfeigned pleasure. Asa 


How deliguttuatiy clear, however, isthe design | Piece of scoring the work is especially remark- 
of this overture. Perbaps on account of tuis ° able in that it never lapses into mere eccentric- 


very Clearness, and on account of the classic ity of color, nevere i 

} , ] : a V H / , e 
beauty of theme aud development, the over- per-refinem tand - ean ty se easy pi 
ture failed apparently to pDiease as much as did ? ent and,so tospeak, orchestral dandy 


the readiiig for one hour of tbe gospel of ' ism some of the modern French masters have 
7 ea ; been guilty of; there is no affectation aboutit: 
Pa it issimply the sort of scoring that insures a 


Mr, ‘lt. Adamowski played portions of the con- | constantly beautifu} 
certo for violin in D major by Ischaikowsky. | Neil Teak y " itifui quality of tone, rich with- | 
Mr. Adamowski is not without the gift of | ng cloying, enormously powerful and 


awakening pieasing emotions, He often plays | S°norous in tho stronger passages, without ever 
adimirably; still, when he is at his best heis being noisy. ‘The orchestra played the poem to 
too apt to aurea ss a room hune een heavy : perfection. 
tipestry, perfuined with puastils and tuveroses, ; 
He was applauded warmiy. but Tschaikowske The two movements of Tschaikowsky’s sec- 
calied for a more heroic player. ond violin concerto played by Mr. Adamowski 
PHILIP HALE —Allegro and Andante, the second movement 
— being played first—do not show the composer 
in @ very Characteristic or very brilliant light, 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS, The Andante is a pretty little canzunetta 


: _@raceful in melody and not without a certain 

music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. sensibility; but it isin no wise superior to hun- 
The programme of the seventh symphony , dreds of pretty salon pieces for violin, with | 

concert was as follows: +r Which the market is flooded. Perhaps, after all, | 


Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Opus 68. i 
Mozart: Overture to “Die Zauberflote.”’ it may conceal some virtue that appeals 


Techalkowsky: Two movements from the Concerto pb to the Slavic sense; but music must 
or Violin, in D major, Opus 35. 1ave something mo an “nati " 
Smetana: Symphonic Pocin, “Vitava.”’ ¢ be coneldeied eactously Gh "e-aenicet ae 


X The great Brahms symphony, greatest of the , With the best will in the world, we can 
four, seemed to us taken too slow all through, not find the first movement otherwise 
save perhaps in the third movement. Tho first , 24 commonplace and dull; the themes 
and last movements suffered especially from it. lack distinction, the working-out for the 
That the first theme of the first Allegro is no | solo instrument does not rise above the old 
very sure guide to the tempo, of and by itself, Alard or De Bériot passage-work, and nothing 
may be readily coaceded; but so much of the ‘i the movement gives one a very convincing 
development of the movement runs on plain 76480n for its having been written at all, Mr. 
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| chords (two to the measure) that any over-slow- | Adamowski’s playing was rather uneven; 
“ness in the tempo is exceedingly liable to efface | Teaching the highest pitch of beauty of senti- 


the whole A lleyro character of the musicand| ™ent and elegance of phrasing in the breader | 
cantilena, but falling somewhat short of due 
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, yny, No. 4,in Dminor,opus 95, 
cccamagan with the now almost familiar first 

symphony of Brahms cannot yet make its almost 
confusedly composite opening movement lucid or 
agreeable to many ears. Its tremendous vigor 
and determination, its unrelaxing persistence in 
pushing its fierce way along, its power and grasp 
of the means of thematic development must be 
felt at once and they have a great weight of influ- 
ence. But this is chiefly the influence of an im- 
mense volume of energetic tonal figures forcing 
themselves onward in an excited and closely 
banded mass, and does not reconcile one to the 
strange and clamorous dissunances, the complica- 
tions of counterpvint and the apparently conflict- 
ing cries which arise here and there in the must- 
cal tumult. Bat if one can get safely through 
this, then comes relief and balm in the succeeding 
movements. The serious suavity of the second | 
movement, the lilting gayety of the third and the 
variety of the fourth come welcomely with con- 
tentment, transparency, poetry anda sufficiency 
of vehemence and demonstrativeness to bring out 
the finale with the utmost sonority of whicha 
band is capable. Mr. Paur’s rendering, at last 
night’s Symphony, was admirable in attention to 
the moods as well as the manner of the composer, 
and was received with great evidences of satis- 
| Faction, the applause—as was to be expected— 
being lightest after the first movement and most 
decided after the last. 

The programme continued well with Mozart’s 
‘<Magie Flute” overture, which offered a charming 
contrast. Its opening adagio, with those few 
grand chords which give it solemnity, bridged 
well the distance between the potential strains of 
the symphony and the merry themes, the rippling 
buoyant fugal passages and the airy fancies of 
the main body of the overture. The audience 
were quick to appreciate this, and their attention 
was close and their recognition immediate and 
emphatic. 

The solo number came next—the second and 
third movements from Tschaikowsky’s second 
violin concerto. These are, it will be remem- 
bered, a sweet and lovely -canzonetta, presented 
almost naively in simplicity of diction and quaint 
but delicate embroidery of accompaniment, and a 


_ vivid and rapid finale based upon two themes of 


_ unmistakable Russian type. Mr. Adamowski 
was the player, aud he won many ecomiums. His 


tone, always notably pure, soft and charming, | 


| was all itself; nis expected delicacy of taste did 
| not fail him, his execution was more easy and 


. | errant in awkward passages. 


lute \* aan 
, oil a 


Jag i Ca ae ersten, 

| free than it sometimes is — | 
difficult as this finale, and + very rarely 
in intonation, where he has been apt to be a little 
Toward the close 
he needed a more nervous and rougher fashion of 
emphasis; but with this exception made, his _per- 
formance may be given a very honorable place on 
the record. 

The evening ended with an earnest, picturesque 
spirited and enthusiastic rendering of Smetana’s 
really poetic orchestral scene, 
River” the fine flowing fancies being fascinatingly 
clear and the statelier passages swelling out to 
the full strength of the orchestra. 

Next week’s programme is thus announced :— 
Rubenstein’s ‘‘Dramatic” symphony; orchestral 
variations by Brahms, and Schumann’s ‘*Man- 
fred” overture. It will not be a solo week. 

HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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eddie way, alth enol ars per 
“movement i 8 bis rage melodious aad 
- spontaneous, and the listener bs en- 
erally speaking, seek pleasure in follow. 
ing the masterly contrapuntal! treatment 
of the composer upon the basis of an_ 
exercised intellectuality, rather than - 
upon a stirring of the emotions. Con- . 
sequently it is that the only perform- 
ance in. this city of this remarkabie | 
work that has done its author full | 
justice was the one that 
conducted, The themes treated in 
an almost overelaborate manner, in the . 
first movement in particul: r, need the. 
Infinite variety of the exact expression | 


marked by the author, if the effect is to 


be relieved of an otherwise dryness | 
that bervomes wearisome in the working 
out. Mr. Gericke sueceeded, :in his | 
acute conception of the author and with 
ae et ene ability as a drill master. 
+o bringing forth the SpAtnsreriaticn. of 

bis symphony, being thereby as emi- 
idl in his soenten as the others named, 
including Mr. Paur, have n unsuc- 
cessful in displaying the work in its 
most favorable light. The audience 
Saturday evening became excited over 
the changer ng of the last movement 
and recalled Mr. Paur again and again: 
with loud applause. — 

The Mozart overture, however, fell 
| flat upon these same listeners, whether 
| because of the breakneck speed it was 


taken, thereby rob ine it of its effect, or 
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symphony of Brahms cannot vet make its almo, 
confusedly composite opening movement lucid ¢ 
agreeable to many ears. Its tremendous vigo 
and determination, its unrelaxing persistence ] 
pushing its fierce way along, its powerand gras 
of the means of thematic development must I 
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The Symphony Concert. 
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he needed a more nervous and rougher fashion of 
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The Brahms Symphony, which has 
een given previously in these con- 
certs, three times by Henschel, 
three times by Nikisch and once by 
Gericke, iS a@ noble specimen of its 
author’s great scholarship. It is great 
in @ scientific way, although the second 


movement is gracefully melodious and | 


spontaneous, and the listener must, gen- 


erally speaking, seek pleasure in follow. | 
ing the masterly contrapunta! treatment | 


of the composer upon the basis of an 
exercised intellectuality, rather than 
upon @ stirring of the emotions. Con- 
sequently it is that the only perform- 
ance in this city of this remarkable 


work that has done its author full | 
Gericke | 


justice was the one that 
conducted. The themes treated in 
an almost overelaborate manner, in the 
first movement in particular, need the 
infinite variety of the exact expression 
marked by the author, if the effect is to 


be relieved of an otherwise dryness 


that bev-omes wearisome in the working 
out. Mr. Gericke succeeded, in his 
acute conception of the author and with 
his marvellous ability as a drill master. 
in bringing forth the characteristics of 
this symphony. being thereby as emi- 
nent in his success, as the others named, 
including Mr. Paur, have been unsuc- 


most favorable light. 
Saturday evening vecame excited over 
the thundering of the last movement 
and recalled Mr. Paur again and again 
with loud applause. 

lhe Mozart overture, however, fell 
flat upon these same listeners, whether 


| because of the breakneck speed it was 
taken, thereby robbing it of its effect, or 


because the audience had not recovered 
from the effect of the loudness and ex- 
citement of the Brahms which had 
stunned its sensibilities for the time be- 
in 


S$ pages much that were it developed 
in the Playing as clearly as the composer 
has indicated in his score would prove a 


most interesting composition. it wa 
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hear **The Moldau’’ p 
| rnd for the demands 
On, : 
Mr. Adamowski played the second 
movement ard the first movement in 
succession, of the Tschaikowsky violin 
This concerto was. 

played in its complete torm by Mr, Adolf 
rodsky at a Damrosch concert at the 
Tremout Theatre early inthis year, 
Its performance at that time excited 
much comment regarding its real value 
as a musical composition. ‘The last 
movement militates the most against 


_ the acceptance of the work asa whole 


and maybe Mr. Adamowski consequently | 
substituted the alegro moderato for the 
finuie, When Mr. Grodsky first played 
this concerto in Vienna, Dr. Hanslic be: 
the eminent. critic, severely oritioiaad. 


both the barbarity of the music and of 
.the player’s efforts, 2 


admitting, of 
course, the tenderness of the “Canzo- 
netta.”’ Without discussing whether 


; | the doctor was or was no a too 
cessful in displaying the work in its ie “ t a little too 


The audience | 


severe in his remarks, it is pleasant to | 
note that Mr. Adamowpski played the 
tender and melancholy canzonetta with, 
fine feeling and great delicacy, So also | 
did the player overcome the difficulties: 
of the first novement without the rasp. 
ing and fury that marked Brodsky’g 
efforts, and with marked excellence in 
expression, technical facility and good 
intonation. Mr. Adamowski was warm 

ly applauded and recalled. Mid ys credit 

is due Mr. Paur for the delightful 
manner in which he accompanied the 
soloi st. h i ey 
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BY HAYDN, in B flat 


IME 


1IS9%3-9A4. 
Conduetor. 


RTURE to “‘Manfred,”’ op. 11 


~ 
4 
4 


PROGRAMME. 
OVI 


Largo..Allegro con fuoco. 


VARIATIONS ona THE 


major, op. 56A. 
“DRAMATIC” SYMPHONY, No. 4, in D minor, 


VIII. CONCERT. 


I. Lento..Allegro moderato. 


II. Presto. 
III. Adagio. 


SEASON 


IV. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. EMIL PAUR, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER YY. AT 8 PM. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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i nony Orche 
| programme: ’ 
Overture tu ‘‘Manfred”, .... 
Variations and Finale on a theme by 


| ... Brahms 
Dramatic Symphony, No. 4, in D 


hancing the val 
music, but is willing to accept the render- 


concert of the Boston Sym- 
stra took place in Music Hall 
turday evening. The following was the 


. 

ae 

_, 
‘ 


-+ssees- Schumann 
Haydn 


ID NOL. -«. Rubinstein 
‘The overture to ‘‘Manfred,” which has 


been given many times at these conce' ts, 
is a.work ot deep emotion and great. 
beauty. lf one does not exact the nicety 


of aetail that goes so far towards en- 
the value of such passionate 


ing in the light of astrong drawing in out- 


‘line, then it must be said that the overture 
‘was ettectively play.d. | 


—6'fhe Brahms var ations, show the un- 
limited resources of. the author as-a musi- 
gal scientis&, and although they may not 
appeal to the sentimental listener, to the 
musician they are interesting in the va- 


riety. of. the. treatment of the theme, 


wh.ch.often appears in a most ideal form, 
Here again the playing tacked in fiveness 
ef expression, altliough there was mu h 
to commend in the precision and rbyth- 


mical excelience with whieh the number | works of our best native compo ers whose 


| ability, be it Known, is sufficiently great. 


was read. 

The *Dramatie’ Symphony of Rnubin- 
stein, Which occupies «5 minutes in the 
playing, has been given in this city but 
once before to my knowledze, and that 
‘was in ‘January. 1876, by’ ‘Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra. Perhaps no one of 


the .symphonic compositious of its emi- | 


nent author shows bis masterly genius .in 
so vivid a light as this symphony, which 
he has pleased to entitie ‘‘dramat.e.’’ It 
is more fahtastic. and ish some portions 
sentimeritally emotional,. than strange, 
and far trom dramatic, either in the older 
or more modern sense. The general 
Gliaracter Of the Gomposition is. certainiy 


far from any,resemblanee to the mighty 


Wagner’s modes of dramatie display. and 
doés not in the least encroach upon tiat 
Sreaf innovator’s forms of orchestral 
scoring, 

The spontaneous genius, the masterly 
skilt and the wide and deep emotional 


Mature of hubinstein we displayed, how- 


ever, throughout this symphony, which is 
classical in its intention, if the penduinum 
does swing wide with its author’s well- 
known fiery impulsiveness. 

A want of space forbids an analysis of 


its movements, but if is snificient to say 
_ that, regardless of its length, itis intensely 
interesting and commands the attention 


of the musical listener from beginning to 
eud, even though the latter be nota pro- 
found musician, and this fact does not in 
the least detract trom its value as a com- 
position of deep and noble proxortions. 
The orchestra played the symphony 
with fine effect and Mr. Paur deserves 
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rare performer. 
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programme announced Is: 
Symphony No. 1; ‘‘Serenade,’’ Mozart, 


Mr. Paur has not yet shown himself a 
master in programme making. He should 
also: remember that he is no longer con- 
fined. within the narrow limits of a Con- 
servatory Leipsic, but is now upon the 
broad and expansive continent of Amer. 
ica, that looks forth over the whole musi- 
cal worid for the best specimens of com- 
position that exist in the musical reper- 
toire of individual communities of every 
nation represented in high mug @al a:t. 
He should certainly acquaint himself with 
the works of worthy American composers 
and lend a hand in the encouragement of 
our native anthors by producing in fair 
proparyen the results of their artistic 
a) Ors. 

Mr. Higginson in his noble undertaking 
inthe cause of art should manifest his 


patriotism in requiring that the foreign | 


conductor wiio. comes here. to enjoy the 
financial benefits arising from the position 
accorded him, to say nothing of the fame 
to which thereby he tay aseend, should 
exert himself in the advancement of 
American musical art. by being liberally 
disposed towards a performance of the 


to demand such reengnition. 

There wl) be no concert next Saturday 
evening. Forthe evening of lec 22 the 
Beethoven’s 


with violin obligato by Mr. IKneisel; over- 
ture; ‘“KRosamunde,’* Schubert. Mr. Carl 
Laermann will be the soloist. 

WARKEN DAVENPORT. 
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| great praise for the able manner in which 
'heconducted the band through the difti- 
culties of the composition. ‘here are but 
two horns in the scoring of the symphony 
and they are used with fine effect, ‘The 
horn solos by Mr. Mlarkenbarth, the first 
horn player of the orchestra, calis for 
especial mention, they were so delightfully 
and artistically rendered, So also in the 
iahm’s “Variations” this’ player “took 









_ly tragic overture in the world; then 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the eighth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Musio Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, was as follows: 

OP teem epee Overture to Byron’s “Manfred,” Opus 








Brahms: Variations and Finale on a Theme by 


| Josef Haydn, in B-flat major, Opus 56a. 


' Rubinstein: ‘“Dramatic’’ 
minor, Opus 9h, 


A pretty serious programme! The ‘‘Manfred” 
overture to begin with, which disputes with 
Beethoven’s to “Coriolan” and Cherubini’s to 
“Medea” the claim of being the most profound- 
the 
Brahms variations, which show thatthe eom 
poser, as Wagner once said of him, was certain- 
ly not writing in joke; and, to conclude, the 
Rubinstein symphony, which is perhaps the 
teughest morsel our audience has had to chew 
on this winter. 

The Schumann overture was admirably 
played; some points in it were taken different- 


Symphony, No. 4, in D 


: 
ly from the way we have commonly heard the! voking; after hearing the work, even those 


overture go, but the general effect was grandly | persons who bave the faintest imaginable per- 


inspiring. The second theme was given more 


| passionately, with less pathos of expression - 
_ than we have usually heard it, and that other 


theme which comes in (in the violas, ’celli, and | 


bassoons) towards the end of the working-ount, 
in C sharp minor, was given with greater tragic 
breadth and less of passionate, despairing fury 
than we have heard it before. This latter 


theme has always seemed to us to justify what | 


a certain enthusiastic violinist once said’ of it, 
after taking part in a performance of the over- 
ture: “Ja! das withit/”’ (Yes, that rages!); Mr. 
Paur gives it anuther expression, but we are by 
no means sure it loses thereby. As for the 
second, the so-called “Astarte’” theme, we 
could not but feel that tho passionate ex- 
pression imparted toit by Mr. Paur’s adhering 
unflinchingly to the “leidenschaftliches Tem- 
po,’ at which Schumann has marked the 
whole movement, detracted a little from its 
feminine grace, beauty and appealing pathos— 


here, for once, we should have liked the tempo 


held back a little—but, per contra, this stronger 
and more fervid reading of the passage made 
the last dying return of the theme, when the 
fiute just hints at it over the mournful har- 
monies inthe other wind instruments, seem 
doubly beautiful and pathetic by contrast. In 
a word, Mr. Paur’s conception of the whole 
overture is admirably self-consistent and pro- 
claims its own reason of being quite unmis- 
takably; itis in some ways new tous, but that 
is nothing against it. The performance was 
simply masterly. 

¥ The Brahms variations seem clearer, more 
masterly and instinct with genius every time 
one bears them; one feels little hesitation in 
calling thema truly great work. With all the 
learning and ever-growing elaboration with 
which Brahms bas treated the theme, there isa 
great deal in the work that is wonderfully 
poetic and imaginative; the not infrequent 
allusions to the sacred character of the theme, 
the “Chorale Sancti Antoni,” both in the style 


of writing andin the instrumentation, are ex- —— 


ceedingly beautiful. And how satisfyingly and 


ET LT A Se 


inspiringly the composer shows at ‘moments 


that classic, “old Hellenic” serenity of. mood 


which he alone ef all modern writers has 


known how to preserve in music in al] (its) 
beauty |! In these variations, too, the orchestra 
was in its best form; the performance was ad- 


mirable at every point. 


The Rubinstein “dramatic” symphony is un- 
questionably a huge dose; yet one can easily 
understand and agree with many musicians in” 


recognizing it as the composer’s best symphony, 


That the quality ef its thematic material. no- 
where places iton the high level of the first 
movement of the “Ocean” symphony may 


readily be conceded; but nowhere either does. 


it suffer from such careless, slipshod, impotent 
working-out as does that otherwise great move- 
ment. ‘The themes themselves in the “dra- 
matic” symphony can notin general be called 
remarkable, even with the best will in the 
world; the development in all four movements 
is excessive, prolix, and more than the themes 
will bear; the terrible persistency of the key of 
D minor is exceedingly monotonous and pro- 


ception of absolute pitch ought to be able to 
recognize the key of D minor whenever they 
hearit. Then, too, the composer has not in- 
variably steered clear of the trivial and tawdry; 
what he puts forth as “dramatic” sometimes 
bears an all too marked family resemblance to 
the ‘"Meycrbeer-operatic.” | . 
Yet, with all these imperfections, which 
sorely mar the pleasure with which one listens 
to the work, one cannot but treat the composi- 
tion with a certain respect. Here Rubinsfein 
has shown for once that he was thoroughly in 
earnest, that he took himself quite seriously; 
he has evidently willed more in this symphony 
than in any other orchestral work of-his we 
know. He does not give the impression of 
shirking anything, but writes on and on in 
the grimmesrt earnest. The very character of 
the orchestration is serious and restrained; 
Rubinstein has scored the symphony for 
the old Beothoven orchestra, with the usual 
pairs of wooden wind: instruments, only two 


£ 


horns, with trumpets and drums, the three | 
trombones appearing only in the Finale. Like- | 


ly enough this moderation in the use of orches- 
trp] resources may have been prompted by a 
certain anti-Wagnerian bravado; but the or- 
chestration isin general excellent and often 
exceedingly brilliant; itis far finer than the 
instrumentation in the “Ocean” symphony. -In 
short, here is a work one can respact; could the 


composer cutit down by one-half, one might 


even wish to hear it again. The performance 
was very fine indeed. 

The next programme is: Beethuven, Sympho- 
ny No. 1, in C major, opus 21; Beethoven, con- 


certo for pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, opus 58; 


Mozart, serenade with violin obbligato; Scha- 
bert, overture to “Rosamunde,” epus 26. Carl. 


Baermann will be the pianist,and Mr. Franz - 


Kneisel the violinist. The concert comes on 
Dec. 23: there will be no concert this week, 
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|. | gonductor in bis more impassioned moments; 
2 they yia.d an unsavory smell; they have a cold, 
ed wet noise of their own, even when they are per- 


; Gite ae ‘rs, i ee ae ee Tee . 
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te are cheaner: but ther wan! 


: The most important concern which Boston. | 
tem —~» | has had thus far this season has been its music. | ft | 
mVERLS the Coming Week | Tosay that the musical season has opened bril- | 0 3 5 h | F ) Or there might be a revurn toa habit 1 ong sane) 
aay ) | liantly is to make a very mild statement of the | | in Italy, where the conductor beat time with a 
—Sy mphony Concert. case. And the best part of it is that it promises | oncerning t 6 oot as a handkerchiet. ie 
- Means of Beating the Time. 
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} feotly dry. ‘ 


4% to become better and better. Sofarasthe Lis- beating with the foot was a well-established — 


3 tener is able to get at the general sentiment, 
‘Whe Boston Theatre Populurs Beg the patrons of the symphonies are greatly 
 “Tonight—Interesting Programmes pleased with Mr. Paur. It was a severe require- 
at the Columbia and Hollis Street ment—to give satisfaction from the first mo- 
'f Theatres—Attractions inthe Enter- 


ment, after Mr. Nikisch and Mr. Gericke. 
tainment Courses-—Notes 


The mew conductor must, of course, 
| The element of frivolous enjoyment was 


Among 


4 


Practice years ago in mary countries... 


the ancients the Corvplizeus wore sandals made ; 


heavy by wood oriron, and as be stamped he 
| struck the hollow of his left hand with his right 
‘hand. Sometimes he clashed together shells,’ 
France, a roll of paper. 


Should 


Not Earnest Conductors | Before Luili ruied in 
| served as a baton, | , 
| It was Lulli, by the way, who struck his foot. 
| Violently with tne conductor’s stick and died 
trom the resuliing wound—an awtul warning 
toall maguetic and fiery leaders of orchestras, 


have the exactitude, Wear Boots of Fur? 


the steadfastness of 


the thoroughness, 
ideal, the  dissatis- 
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“carefully elimi ated from the first half of 
last evening’s symphony programme. 
. There were probably those who revel in 
@ performance of the “Manfred” overture 
by Schamann,ani those who are tharacter- 
“ized by this peculiarity had their liking 
Jappealed to very successfally in Mr. Paur’s 
‘performance of that unemof¢ional com- 
“position. ‘ine tendencies of the au‘lience 
‘an this direction were not shown to any 
“considerable extent on this ‘occasion, 
but no exceptions can de taken to the read- 
ang of the work »y Mr. Paur or its per- 
“formance under his direction. 

Following this tedious opening of the 
| programme came Johannes Brahms’ varia- 
tions and finale upon a theme by Joseph 
' Haydn, opus 56 A. Thet. eme itself was 
delightfully played by the orc estra, and 


the men under Mr. Paur’s direction were . 


é@qualiy successful in dealing with the va- 
rious treatments of the subject by 
Brahms, but ju t why Mr. Brabms should 


treat Mr. Haydn’s theme in such a way, | 


and why the audience should be compelled 
to listen to its performance, are questions 
for discussion. 

The final work of the evening was Ru- 
binsteins dramatic symphony No. 4, opus 
‘96. The depression which had taken good 
hold upon the andience up to this time 
was not relieved by the lento and the largo 
of tne opening movement, in which the 
“mechanical side of the composer is made 
so prominent. With the beginning of the 
| presto came a well appreciated relief from 
_ the monotony of the evenin.z’s work up to 
‘that point, and from that on to the grand 
finale of the symphony the performance 
was both en ertain.ng and instructive. 
| Better work has rarely been done by the 
players under Mr. Paur’s direction than in 
the lastthree movements of this symphony, 
| the beauties of the lovely adagio and the 

brilliant characteristics of the final allegro 
being brought out in spiendid fashion. 


The orchestra makes its occasional tour | 


next week, and for Saturday evening, Dec. 

238, Mr, Carl Baermann will be the soloist, 
‘and Beetuoven’s first symphony will be 
‘played. 


Mr. | 


faction with anything short of perfection | 
Gericke, and the | 


which characterized Mr. 
enthusiasm, the grace, the mobility, the poetry, 
of Mr. Nikisch. And yet, in the nature of 
things, Mr. Paur could not be both men, any 
more than the conductor who used to say to 
his orchestra on Friday afternoon, “Today I 
have read this symphony as you have just 
played it; tomorrow night I shall very likely 
read it quite differently,’’ could also be the 
conductor whose orchestra showed net a hair’s 
breadth of variation in the playing of a piece 
this month and the playing of the same piece 
next month. Between the two conductors 
there may be reom for another who is as great 
ageniusas either one. It is certainly net a 


disheartening circumstance to learn that Mr. 


Paur has his own reading of a symphony of 
Beethoven. We have got away from the notion 
that the musician is accursed who adds to or 
takes from the traditions in the matter of 
playing Beethoven by so much as a jot or a 
tittle. 

+++ 


Mr. Paur has another difficulty to eontend 


with, so far as his instant appreciation is con- | 
cerned, in the common expectation which pre- — 


vailed fer a time that Mr. Richter was to suc 
ceed Mr. Nikisch. Some of our people had 
heard Mr. Richter conduct an orchestra in 
London, and they had brought home such ex- 
travagant accounts of the wonderful nature 
of the performances that unquestionably our 
Symphony-goers were agog for something in- 
effable. Mr. Paur may be asgood a conduetor 
as Richter, but he had not, when he came, the 
fame which Richter has among Americans. 
But supposing that Mr. Paur is not as great a 
genius as Richter, is it likely that any large 
number of patrons of thasympheny concerts 
could tell the difference between a piece con 
ducted by Mr. Panr and one conducted by Mr. 


Riehter, if they could not see the stage? 
ols abe abs 


The Cause of Much Sentimentality 
in Church Music, 


A most estimable acquaintance told me the 
other day that his pleasure at the Symphony 
Concerts was. often disturbed by Mr. Paur. It 
seems thatthe new Conductor, a man of sin- 
cerity, one who puts his soul in the appointed 


task, is inclimel to show openly his carnest- | 


ness and Zeal in the service of his employer by 
beating timy lustily with his foot. As wa result, 
the sitters in the front seats hear the creaking 
of the orchestral machine; and one of them, my 
friend, is likely to be a sitterintne seatof the 


, Scorntiul, for, just as he is prepared to dilate 


| ever now in some, the man with the strongest ; 


} 
} 


with the proper emotion, 


“Ife hears a foot begin to stump, 
Thump! lump! 
Lump! thump! 
Like tie spectre in * Don Giovanni!'” 
~*~ 


» 

And yet noth'ng could more clearly show the 
honesty of Mr, Paur than this same bexting the 
jloor with a foot. 
ers go astray. With his arms hecuts all manner 
of geometric tizares in the air until he becomes 


conductorial charts; with his fingers he picks 
nuances off the orchestra; his face is constantly 
Stolid 


naciion; and then there is his foct! 


€ 
a series of living diagrams; he is an atlas : 


! 


It is not his fault if the play- § 


and sodden must the musician be who can fail | 


hibitive, eucouraging, that are thus set up be- 
fore him. 


to understand the sign boards, admonitory, pro- } 


Then, too, there is a simplicity about this ; 


manner of marking tims that commends the . 


man. Years ago in our cuoir lofts, perhaps 


voice beat time with the heaviest foot, 


a & 


* 
Mr. Paur would certain! y be horrified if heft 


knew that his habit disturbed anyone prepared 
to admire him. 


The habit, if unconscious, is | 


probably confirmed. Now what shal! be done? — 


When Mr. Nikisch was here great pains were 
taken for his comfort. 
by the aid of platforms, and rugs of texture and 


design that suited his Oriental fancy did hom- | 


| i ble feet. | : : : ~ 
Me should not Mr. Paur be Prosented with a | imagination than do the ethical teachings of 
° 


pair of thick tur boots with felt soles? With 
them might be given the subscription list of | 
patrons and patronesses of music;” and the | 


| 


list might be headed with the motto, "Santer | 


He was exaited on high - 


! 
| 


| ples of morality. | 
ous anthems with words t | 
Testament have been written; but 


Luili’s stick is said to have been tive ieet long. 

After Lulli, conductors used a thick piece of 
wood, and they hammered 
Grimin compared the conductor at the Opéra 
to a wooiil-chopper. Rousseau claimed that 
without this noise the time could not be deter- 
mined; **the ears are shocked,” said usseau, 
‘py this disagreeable and continuous noise, 
but tiie evil is inevitable.” In this connection 


read ithe story by HBerlioz, " Une victime du 


tack. 


One of those learned paca who apparently. 
do save writing tothe ~ 


have nothing eise to 
newspaper, Which serves them as a “ waste- 
pipe to the intellect,” claimed lately that the 
stick dated back only to the end of 
the 18th century. But in Dom Le Clere’s 
treatise on Plain Song, 1673, we find an allusion 
to .he churches ofthe Kast and the West, in 


which the directors of the music employed a. 


stick for the proper performance of the mass. 
Deldevez, excellent musician and conductor 

of the Socicié des Concerts at the Paris © 

servatory for at jieast a dozen years, believes. 


‘that the ideal conductor should be a violinist 
‘ and should direct with a fiddle-bow, not with a 


stick. * | 
Choirmasters are even now at work in prep- 
ation of the Christmas music, | 
l understand that Mr. O’Shea’s new mass will 
be sung at the Immaculate Conception. Mr, 
Rotoli’s mass will not be sung at St. sames until 
Easter. “on 
he choirmasters of Protestant churches 
should examine Mr. H. W. Parker’s “The 
Holy Chiid,”’a cantata for Christmastide, 
Many churches persist unfortunately in the use 
ofa quartet without chorus; portions of this 
cantata will not therefore be available, But 
the “Cradle Hymn.” a duet for soprano and 
tenor, will undoubtedly be heard Christmas and 
enjoyed by many congregations. y | 
Much music appears yearly for the Christmas 


| service, but how little of it is really wortuy of 
' serious attention. 


The Engiish composers of 
to-day are apt to echo the Curistmas mu.ice in 
* the Messiah,” and when there is originality 
the anthems of the past five or six yours are net 
equal in dignity or beauty tothe masic written 
by men of the last generation. Tne American 
composers are iuciined to err in the direction 
sentimentality. Then, nere and itu rob d,. 
there is so much music comvosed for Christmas — 
that seems perfunctory, “round-ous, manufact- 
ured, and paid for by the page, a 
In Unitarian churches the organists would 
apparently be restricted in the choice of texts, 
et, to their relief, more license is granted at 
Christmas, and words are then sung that refer 
directly to Trinitarian beliefs. pe 
it isnot to be denied that the story of the In- 
carnation, the Passion, and tie Resurrection 
furnishes richer material to the vomposer of 


modern philosopheis and. the abstract princi- 
1 merely state a fact. Glori- 
en from the Old 


the desk with it,. 


On-. 
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iagthe buen of the te 
Holy Une. The element | f myst cism that 
must inevitably enter into such music is a most 
potent stimniant to the composer of fine or 
‘quick temperament. . | 
| pee | *e 

_Ispoke a moment age of sentimentality in 
music for Christmas, Sentimentality.is the one 
great curse of nine-tenths of music written to- 
day for religious service in the Provestant 
churches of this country. The composers who 
write it and the choirmasters who choose it are 
not to bs condemned ruthlessly; nor are the 
publishers largely at fauit. ‘The chief offender 
nthe whole matter is the congregation. Ke- 
Unione music, as it is understood by inany 
churchgoers, is something which they would de- 
&cribeas “sweetandsoft.” Lhey would not admit 
that dramatic expression has any place in tire 
choir loft, Joyiul music that accentuates the 
exultation of a psaim of praise is tw then a 


stumbling block. It disturbs their meditation | 
on divine, or, possidly, woridly things. An un- | 


expected liarmonic progression, or a striking 
thythmic device that italicizes some particular 
emotion of the hymn writer startles them, and 
they talk of the “operatic tastes of the chor,” 
the “love of personal display shown by 
Singers.” When they are aroused to sarcasm, 
thev say, * We are not educated up to that kiud 
of music. Give us something we understand.” 

Tne choirmaster does not wish to lose his po- 
Sition. ihe publisher wishes to sell to the 


choirmaster. Lhe composer must sell to the | 
ublisher. Phe ignorance, or the false,wretched, 
rrelixious taste of a congregation is thus re. | 


| Sponsible for the musical crimes that are ap- 


‘fauded only by those who instigate them. 
There are few choirmasters in the town who do 
not have cause to blush or jaugh at the seiec- 
tions they are thus obliged to make. 

There are churcbes o! one Protestant denoni- 
nation, the Episcopalian, where far better 
In the iarger 


cuurches Of this denomination the music is al- 
most always dignified, and appropriate to the 
particular occasion.¢ 


* 


_ Organists suffer in a similar fashion, Dothey 
“Bot olten play pieces by the great masters of 
the organ solely fortheirown pleasure? Do 
“fan not find that an arrangement of some such 


: music is sung aud appreciated. 
4 


familiar tune as, say, Braga’s “Serenata” gives 
‘genuine satisfaction to the people down stairs, 
' while the saine people can see nothing in the 
exquisite slow movement from Salomeé's sonata. 
‘and nothing in a moving choral setting by 
Bach 

» 1 know of.a church in this town where the 
organist wus accused of a Jack of religious teel- 
‘ing because on a festival occasion te played the 
‘SB minor prelude anid iugue of sebastian Bach; 
and yet in that same church an arrangement or 
Tather a disarrangement tor quartet of a well. 
Known operatic tune excited lively delicht, 
although the music was suggestive hecessarily 
‘Of seusuous tiuugiits, recalling as it did to any 
_Opera-goer al amorous scene 

PHILIP HALE, 
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and. Entertain 
sical Notes, *«<+«~ 
ipal number on the-program of 
S symphony concert was Rubin- 
stein’s dramatic symphony No, 4, given for 
the first time in this city. The peculiari- | 
ties of the-celebrated Russian composer > 
and pianist are shown in his orchestral 
work. There isa wealth of melodic forms 
and suggestions running through the four 
movements, but the lack of development, 
pither intentional or otherwise, is marked. 
Rubinstein, although one of the foremost 
ianists and composers of the day, is uneven 
n his work, a fact plainly evident to those 
who have heard him at the piano. 
Moods govern him. At times he plays 
pupérbiy and then he has spells of relaps- | 
ing into carelessness, This contrast ap- | 


ears in hissymphonic work. It isa beau- 
fifa composition, judged in its entirety, | 

ut marred by passages and orchestral | 
treatment which are annoyingly martistic 
when the abilities of the writer are con- 


| sidered. 


The work opens with a familiar, moan- 
ng rhythm, frequently employed by Ku- 
instein, which leads up to a minor t 1eme, 
introduced and developed by a strikingly 


curious orchestration for double basses and 


horns. New themes appear inthe fantasia, 
at first lively, then of a military character, 
and aftera strange bit of instrumentation 
the true fantasia really begins; and in this. 


finale the génius of the compcser is clearly | 


shown. The dramatic climax is thrilling | 


and worthy of his name and fame. 


In the second and third movementsalong | 
Bcherzo and a dramatic ending of a majes. | 
tic four-part harmonv are excellent exam- | 
ples of contrasted writing of a high char- | 
acter. Inthe finale of the fourth move.- | 


meént occur several careless methods of 
working out thematic ideas which gives to 
the closing number the appearance of an 
unfinished composition. 

Much of the orchestral work was very 
fine. The double basses gave the arpeggi in 
the first movement splendidly. Theclimax 
of the fantasia was forcefully and smoothly 
prayed. The celliand basses in the coda of 

he third movement, and the rondo in the 
tinale were also worthy of special praise, 

The symphony as a whole is interesting 

ecause it is a Rubinstein composition. 

ut the excellences of the writing are 
somewhat overshadowed by the defects 
which appear throughout the work. 

Schumann's great overture to “Manfred” 
was performed admirably. the beautiful 
deviations in the third part being notably 
delicater in shadings and crescendo varia- 
tions. Bahm’s variations on a theme by 
Haydn was the gem of the program, 
the excellent team work of the 
orchestra showing plainly in the 


numerous changesoft tempo and treatments | 


r 


of the original motif. 


performance was appreciated by the audi- 
tors most heartily. 
The next symphony concert will be given 
Dec 22. The program includes Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony, a serenade by Mozart, 
aud Schubert’s overture to ‘“Rosamunde.’ 


rhe precision of the | 
men was marked and the brilliancy of tne | 


ttm 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The heaviness of the programme of Satur. | 
aye concert was in some degree counter. | 
a 


anced by the excellence of the perform. | 
ance. Viewed from a technical standpoint, | 


this was the best performance of the Season, 
and Mr. Paur and his orchestra may well be 
proud of it. It began with Schumann’s 
‘‘Manfred”’ overture, which is perhaps the 
most even of ail the orchestral com positions 
of this master. The subject seems to have 
appealed to Schumann’s nature with es pe- 
cial force, and it was natural to ex- 
pect that the composer who came nearest 
to the poetic ideal in the setting 
of “Faust” should also be very suc- 
cessfulin so kindred a sub’ect as ‘*Man- 
fred.” Schumann was a veritable magician 
of rhythms, and always revelled in synco- 
pations, and here these shiftings of natural 
rhythm are peculiarly appropriate as pic- 
turing the distorted soul of the weird hero, 
and their contrast with the clear vet 


one of the most impressive of pictures. The 
shading of the close was most delicate, the 
contrasts were strongly brought out, and 
the trumpets were most effective in their 
soft passages. Altogether then, a notable 
performance, 

But the interpretation of the Brahms va- 
tiations of a Haydn theme went beyond even 
this standard. With many composers of 
the modern school orchestral variations 
mean a display of separate instruments : 
there is generally a flute variation, a chance... 
for the bassoon, a bit of pyrotechnics for 
the violin, ete., ete. 
none of this; he goes back to the grander 
school of Beethoven for his model, and his 
Variations not only have a true symphonic 


| 
pathetic theme which represents Astarte ig the close of the work, these were but afew 
| 


ring intheir scoring but frequently cross 
the border-line between variation and e- 
velopment, To make this technical 
point more clear it may be explained 
that in variation the organic shape 
generaliy remains the same, in develop- 
ment it is usually altered; in variation it 
is the whole theme that is treated, in de- 
veiopment its figures: in variation the 
composer merely redecorates the house in 
rarious ways, in development he builds en- 
tirely anew with the old material. The 
process in this case led to something quite 
different fiom the pretty villa which Haydn 
had bniit, but the rich tonal palace which 
Brahms made out ofit wasits own sufticient 
raison @vae, The orchestral combinations 
here were a study, and the clearness of the 
performance made the study an especially 
valuable one. The contrapuntal passages 
were marvellously clear-cut, and in every 
respect the performance was something to 
awaken enthusiasm. 

the concert ended with Rubinstein’s 
“Dramatic Symy hony.”. It would not be ay 
misnomer to entitle this work the *“*spus- 
modic symphony,” fer seldoin has passion 
been torn into minnter tatters than in this 
work. It would be folly to deny that there 
are greut moments inthe composition, but 
there are ulso moments of dullness, much 
repetition, not of themes, but of 1deas and 
of style, end the symphony is far too long 
for what it has to say. 
to be a musical Narcissus who takes leave 


; 
” 


j 
Brahms will te 
| 
i 


of himself with great Trégret) He is. 
also the mest unequal of vormnposers: at. 
one moment he is scaling Olympus, and for © 
the next half hour heis giving the auditor ~ 
a geological survey of the route. The first - 
movement is long enough for an entire 
syinphony, and does not attain the grandeur — 
of the immortal first movement of his 
“Ocean Symphony.’ ‘There is plenty of 
combat init, a good use of the strange 
‘Oriental scales, plenty of mystery, some 


touches of spectral horror on the chalumeau 
‘Yregister of the clarinette (Weber has told ” 


some better ghost stories on this instrument 
in this deep register), but at the end one 


‘feels like echoing the question of Southey’s 


young Peterkin—‘‘Now tell us what ’twas 
ali about ?”’ 

The performance. was especially fine} 
beyond any that the work has yet reéeived 


‘here. The horn, clarinette and oboe in the 
first movement, the crisp effect of the 


march-‘ike theme of the second, the cellos 
in the theme of the adagio, the violin fury 
of the finale, the oboe in the adagio, and 
the brio of the figure which runs through 
the wood-wind from bassoon to flute near 


of the excellent points of execution. The 
ensemble was without noticeable flaw, 
spite of the appropriately capricious tempi 


“which the conductor employed. But while 


heartily congratulating the conductor and. 
performers on the brilliant accomplish- 
ment ofthe arduous task, at the end one | 
,could nothelp wishing that if Rubinstein 
achieved S¢ehubert’s ‘heavenly length’? he 
had also ach®ved his charming cohereney, 
Louis C. Exson. 


V 


The Eighth Concert of the Bos‘on 
Symphony Orchestra. 
The program of thea Symphony concert of 


last evening was as follows: 


crvertare, "Mantra asi ccs ok Vo veces cana Schumann 
Variations on a theme of HAYVAN ... csc cece ewes sees (SIRIAIES 
Syinyhony No, 4, D minor Rubinstein 


The overture to “Manfred” was played 
finely, with a full appreciation of its passion, 
beauty, depair The variations by Brahms 
were read carefully, but the work was sand- 
Wiched injudiciously between the overtures and 
the symphony, Mr. Paur has vet to prove that 
he isa master of the difticuls art of arranging 
a program. 

Rubinstein’s ‘* Dramatic” symphony has not 


| been heard here for some time. The composer 


isiond of it. When hye piayed the E flat major. 
concerto of Beethoven in Berlin in November, 
1883, he was asked by Wuellner, the con- 
ductor, which of his symphonies he would di- 
rect at the sauie concert, and he chose the 
fourth without hesitation. There is no denvy- 
ing the inwennity or the power of certarm 
Dassaces of this work The scherz> is 
Captivating throughont, Lherse is tender 


beanty in the slow movement. and alas! there 
iS' also sentimentali.m, but as an organic 
whole the symphony cannot be called Con. 
sistently great. ‘loo many people are intro- 
duced into the drama who have no connection 
with the development of the plot. and they 
take up a great deal of time With their cha i 


5 ote S 1 There is a waste of ingenious elaboration in the 
Kiubinstein seems \ Brive & 


Instrumentaiion. Many of the tigures i 3 
wood-wind 216 ineffective against the strings, 
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Nobody 
gets any let-up, except the three trombone play- 
ers, who are kept in reserve for the last move- 
ment; but they, unless they were of wood or 
stone, could not get any real rest, backed up as 
they are by that merciless and judgmentless ket- 
tle rummer, who has been coming out of late 
with more than his former muscularity. It is 
really time that he should be put into his place in 

relation to the rest of the band. The instruments 
_of percussion are meant to emphasize only, not to 
overpower. 
- But there is'a good deal more than noise and 
bustle in these exceedingly protracted move- 
ments. Indeed, if there were not,their vehe- 
mence, nervous excitement, clangor, hot haste 
and eager insistence, would wear out the hearer 
utterly long before the end was reached. But if 
there be power Imost to excess, there is also 
poetry and there is fancy as well as fury. One can 
interpret the symphony in detail as his notions 
rise under its influence; but, considered in a gen- 
eral way, it may suggest to many a scheme some- 
thing like this: The first movement, with vary- 
ing phrase and mood, might present the tense, 
hard, combative spirit of life, rising from igno- 
rance and gloom to struggle with hand and head 
to accomplishment and independence; the sec- 
ond, life’s comedy, ranging from the rude, heavy- 
footed mirth of clowns to quieter and less earthy 
gayety; the third, a sense of possible repose and 
rest and gentle pleasure; the fourth, a recapitula- | 
tion of the past experiences and states, conclud- 
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| and endurance, Not only full strength 18 Con- 


stantly demanded, but the ability to show this 
while executing very difficult passages at top 
speed, and the further capacity to enthuse and be 


authoritative. The playing was, however, almost 


always remarkable for accuracy. vigor, sonority 
and regard for form; and if an occasional phrase 
sounded a little weak, thinor reluctant or some 
small individual slip was noticeable, this certainly 
was not to be wondered at. 

The concert began with a good reading of 
Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, broad and 
smooth in the introduction, urgent and decided 
afterwards, with a moulding toward softness in 
the Astarte allusions. And, by the way, we 
could hardly help feeling that the beginning of 
the fourth movement in the symphony had for a 
few moments a temperament and form closely 
akin to the opening of this overture. 

The intermediate number was Brahms’s 
opus 56 A—the  varlations 
serious, ecclesiastical theme by 
known as the Chorale of St. Anthony. 


' Variations are unquestionably caviar to the 


general, especially when, asin the present case, 
their connection with the nominal theme ig so 


_ remote that the musician with score and pencil in | 
_ hand can hardly find and follow it. But in this 


set Brahms has not confined himself to contra- 
puntal and figurative exercises. He has given his 


fancy free rein to choose keys, rhythms, tempi and | 
orchestral combinations. So, with two or three | 


dryer exceptions, these separate studies interest 
and almost divert by their varieties of movement 
and of tone color, until the finale comes to cap the 
climax with its martial swing, its keen accentua- 
tions and its lively orchestration brightened by 
the flurry of the piccolo and the jingle of the 
triangle. The whole got good playing and two or 
three of the variations were particularly brilliant, 
distinct and insptriting. 

A delightful announcement is made for the next 
concert, which does not come until the 23d inst. 
Mr. Carl Baermann, whose long absence could be 
attributed to nothing but Mr. Nikisch’s freakish- 
ness, is to be the soloist. His choice of music is 
not yet made known, but the programme includes 
Beethoven’s first symphony; a serenade by 
Mozart, Mr. Kneisel giving the violin obbligato, 
and Schubert’s **Rosamunde” overture. 

Conver HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


IX. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8; P.M. 


BEETHOVEN. 


MOZART. 


BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in C major, op. 21. 
. Adagio.—Allegro con brio. 
. Andante cantabile con moto. 
. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace.—Trio. 
. Finale: Adagio..Allegro molto e vivace. 


SERENADE No. 7, in D major, ‘‘Hoffner’’. 


. Allegro maestoso.—Allegro molto. 
. Andante. 

. Menuetto.—Trio. 

. Rondo: Allegro. 

. Adagio.—Allegro assai. 


Violin Obligato; Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 4, in G major, 
op. 58. 
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I. Allegro moderato. 
ing in the fulness of assurance and content. In II. Andante con moto. 
the course of these expositions there are many | III. Rondo: Vivace. 
passages wherein single instruments speak re-— Cadenzas by Mr. Baermann. 
flectively, beautifully, persuasively or pungently; 
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but generally the mass of the orchestra is at work, 
and energetically if not always to the satisfaction 
of the professional examiner who looks for logic 
and for adherence to customary systems of de- 
velopment. Thethemes are many and often as 
graceful as they are original; there are odd 
shifts of rhythm and sudden, sharp syncopations, 
‘and one often seems to feel a kind of 
impatience on the composer’s part that, 
‘with all bis forces at work. he cannot get more 
out of them. 


| This symphony, which was placed judictously 


SCHUBERT. OVERTURE to ‘“‘Rosamunde.” op. 26. 


Wi hn we i ee 
—_— Jaw nets ae a i =" ale = 
a Beets Se Se : 


Soloist: 
MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


at the end of the programme, was the hardest test 
of the season thus far of the orchestra’s attention 
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. 6 line there 


later 

gro many, the 

Ap ehony, 
‘difficulties, Was 
‘and, generally, with aceuracy. Mr, 
faur was inciined in the first movement to 


Swarms with  technicai 


sabuss freedom of tempo, when any ins rument | 
had a fuvitive soio; but in the main his reading 


Was eniinently satisfactory, 

There will be no concert this week. The vro- 
‘Sram for the 23d will be Beethoven's First 
‘Pymphiony, Mozart’s Serenade, “chubert’s 


“ Rosamunde” overture. p G 
a HILIP HALE. 


i we ee 


If to do is to be dramatic, then the Rubinstein 
symphony—No. 4, in D » iner, opus 95—cer- 
tainlv deserves that title, which is indeed the one 
Which it bears. Forif ever an orchestra h d to 
be upand ding foragood solid hour and the 
most of the time playing as if their lives depended 
upon the amount of sound they produced, this 
composition gives them the occasion. Nobody 
gets any let-up, except the three trombone play- 
ers, who are kept in reserve for the last move- 
ment; but they, unless they were of wood or 
stone, could not get any real rest, backed up as 
they are by that merciless and judgmentless ket- 
tle rummer, who has been coming out of late 


| With more than his former muscularity. It {is 
really time that he should be put into his place in 


relation to the rest of the band. The instruments 
of percussion are meant to emphasize only, not to 
overpower. 

But there is‘a good deal more than noise and 
bustle in these exceedingly protracted move- 
ments. Indeed, 1f there were not, their vehe- 
mence, nervous excitement, clangor, hot haste 
and eager insistence, would wear out the hearer 
utterly long before the end was reached. But if 
there be power Imost to excess, there is also 
poetry and there is fancy as well as fury. One can 
interpret the symphony in detail as his notions 
rise under its influence; but, considered in a gven- 
eral way, it may suggest to many a scheme some- 
thing like this: The first movement, with vary- 
ing phrase and mood, might present the tense, 
hard, combative spirit of life, rising from igno- 
rance and gloom to struggle with hand and head 
to accomplishment and independence; the sec- 
ond, life’s comedy, ranging from the rude, heavv- 
footed mirth of clowns to quieter and less earthy 
gayety; the third, a sense of possible repose and 
rest and gentle pleasure; the fourth, a recapitula- 
tion of the past experiences and states, conclud- 
Ing in the fulness of assurance and content. In 


the course of these expositions there are many | 


passages wherein single instruments speak re- 
flectively, beautifully, persuasively or pungently; 
but generally the mass of the orchestra is at work, 
and energetically if not always to the satisfaction 
of the professional examiner who looks for logic 
and for adherence to customary systems of de- 
velopment. Thethemes are many and often as 
graceful as they are original; there are odd 
shifts of rhythm and sudden, sharp syncopations, 
and one often seems to feel a kind of 
impatience on the composer’s part that, 
With all bis forces at work. he cannot get more 
out of them. 

This symphony, which was _ placed judiciously 
at the end of the programme, was the hardest test 
of the season thus far of the orchestra’s attention 


b aved ween. OOINE smooth in the introduction, urgent and decided 


| serious, 
' known as the Chorale of St. Anthony. 


and endurance, Not only full strength is con- 


} {|\stantly demanded, but the ability to show this 
0 {/ while executing very difficult passages at top 


speed, and the further capacity to enthuse and be 
authoritative. The playing was, however, almost 
always remarkable for accuracy. vigor, sonority 
and regard for form; and if an occasional phrase 
sounded a little weak, thinor reluctant or some 
small individual slip was noticeable, this certainly 
was not to be wondered at. 

The concert began with a good reading of 
Schumann’s ‘*Manfred” overture, broad and 


afterwards, with a moulding toward softness in 
the Astarte allusions. And, by the way, we 
could hardly help feeling that the beginning of 
the fourth movement in the symphony had for 4 
few moments a temperament and form closely 
akin to the opening of this overture. 

The intermediate number was  Brahms’s 
opus 56 A—the variations upon a 
ecclesiastical theme by Haydn, 


Variations are unquestionably caviar to the 
general, especially when, asin the present case, 
their connection with the nominal theme ig so 
remote that the musician with score and pencil ip 
hand can hardly find and follow it. But in this 


set Brahms has not confined himself to contra- | 
| puntal and figurative exercises. He has given his | 
fancy free rein to choose keys, rhythms, temp! and 


orchestral combinations. So, with two or three 
dryer exceptions, these separate studies interest 
and almost divert by their varieties of movement 
and of tone color, until the finale comes to cap the 
climax with its martial swing, its keen accentua- 
tions and its lively orchestration brightened by 
the flurry of the piccolo and the jingle of the 
triangle. ‘The whole got good playing and two or 
three of the variations were particularly brilliant, 
distinct and insptriting. 

A delightful announcement is made for the next 
concert, which does not come until the 23d inst. 
Mr. Carl Baermann, whose long absence could be 
attributed to nothing but Mr. Nikisch’s freakish- 
ness, is to be the soloist. His choice of musie is 
not yet made known, but the programme includes 
Beethoven’s first symphony; a_ serenade by 
Mozart, Mr. Kneisel giving the violin obbligato, 
and Schubert’s **Rosamunde” overture. 

aaa HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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MR. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


IX. CONCERT 
DECEMBER 23, AT 8. 
PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in C major, op. 
g Adagio.—Allegro con brio 

Il. Andante cantabile con moto 

III. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace.— Trio 

IV. Finale: Adagio._Allegro molto e vivac: 


SHRENADE, No. 7, in D major, ‘‘Hoffner’’ 


I. Allegro maestoso.—Allegro molto 
[I. Andante. 
IIl. Menuetto.—’Trio 
Rondo Allecro 
VIII. Adagio..~Allevro assai 


Violin Obligato; Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTR, No. 
Op. SS. 
[. Allegro moderato. 
]] Andante CO MmOLO 
Ill]. Rondo: Vivace. 


Cadenzas by Mr. Baermann. 
OVERTURE to ‘‘Rosamunde.”’ op. 
Soloist: 


MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


‘ 





| Music Hall; Boston Symphony Orchéstral” 


The programme of the ninth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Hall las Saturday 
evening, was as follows: ) Tt? * 


Beethoven; Symphony No. 1, in © major, Opus 21, 
Mozart: Serenade No. 7, in D maior (**Haffner’’), 


(Violin obbligato by Mr, Franz Kneisei. ) . | 
Becthoven: Doncerte for Pianoforte, No, 4, in G ma. Por example: One of the leading violinists in 


jor, Opus 58, | the Symphony Orchestra was lately engaged to 
(Cadenzas by Mr, Baermann.) play at the morning service at the fashionable | 


‘That reminds me, even musicians neglect” 

some branches of their education. onal* 
ly one of them is reminded, by making some. 
awful break, that to be perfectly familiar with 
his chosen instrument is not all. | 


Schubert: Overture to “Rosamunde,” Opus 26, 


Mr. Carl Baerman was the pianist, 

A programme that made one think of the 
late John S, Dwight! A little over-long withal, 
but then sodelightful, Beethoven's first sym- 
phony was admirably plaved. How Mozartish 
the work isin many points! The character of 
the themes, the construction, the very instru. 
mentation, all reeall Mozart, which is by no 
means common with Beethoven, by the way, 
for,ifhein his earlier manner remind one of 
anybody else, it is generally of Haydn. 

The tive movements from Mozart's “Haffner” 
serenade—the whole work comprises eight-—are 
fnll of beauty and were splendidly given. Mr. 
Kneisel’s playing of the solo violin part, with 
occasional dainty ecadenzaas interpolated by 
himself (2) at just the right points, wae eimply 
exquinite, One might almost say that. for 
magical beauty of tone in double stopping, he 
seeks his fellow. It was good to find the 
audienee enjoying this music as they did; the 
public palate has not yet become so jaded by 
indulgence in “decadent” instrumentation and 
highly spiced harmonies thas it cannot take 
delight in pure, natural, wholesome beauty. 

Nine, not always short, movements already, 
and the whole great G major concerto still to 
eome!l It was almost too much ofa good thing, 
Mr. Baermann played the wonderful work 
very beautifully indeed, At moments one felt 
a touch of nervousness in him, that prompted 
him to forge ahead, as if trying to leave the or 
chestra behind, but as a whole his playing was 
adinirable in thorough soundness of conception 
and clearness of execution. In the poetic An 
dante con motoit rose toa very high pitch ef 
expressive beauty, It 1s not 
hears this greatest of all cenecertos so satisiy 
Ingly played, Mr, Baermann’s cadenzas struck 
us as excellentat every point: brilliant without 
triviality, musically conceived and carried ou’ 
yet in no wise smelling of the lamp; ina word, 
just what cadenzas to agreat classic work 
should be, 

The ever lovely “Rosamunde” overture 
brought the concert to a delightful close, It is 
not uninteresting to trace the influence of Ros- 
Sini, for whom Schubert had at one time a 
Sincere admiration, in this light, brilliant and 
taking overture. We doubt if many other in- 
stances can be found of’a great German com- 
poser writing an overture in this easy-going and 
and rather trivial Italian form—three themes 
developed at some length, with their subsidia- 
ries, for a first part, and then repeated in 
another key forathird part, without any in- 
tervening working-out, and then a flashy coda 
toend off with! Butfor the absence of the 
Rossinian “crescendo” on the third theme— 
which, by the way. Beethoven had anticipated 
sixteen years before in his overture to “Leo- 


often that one | 


high church by Boston's society leader, who 
takes avery Dractical interest in the musie 
there, In theretirement of the organ gallery 
the violinist tuned his violin during the service, | 
and, in the words of the song, “he'll never go 
there any more.”” Now if he had taken a course — 


in the proper behavior of a musician at a 
church service that could not have happened, 


a oy 


\ Carl Baermann, the Symphony So- 


loist—-Handel and Haydn Society 
Varied Events Tonight. (0 | 


The symphony corcert program last 
hight wasattractive in many ways, and yet | 
if it had not been for the Schubert “Rosa- 
munde’’ overture, the last number of the 
evening, nanyoof the listeners would have 
gone home rather tired than otherwise. 

It is possible to have too much solid, sub- 
stantial food just as it is to have too much 
ofa light nature. The first three numbers 
on the program were long and absorbing, 
In order to appreciate them fully one had 
to listen with his ears wide open and watch 
with all his eyes. 

his exercise kept up for almost two 
hours is exhausting, consequently it is safe 
tosay that almost every person in the 
large audience was glad to hear the “Ros- 
amunde” overture, forthat can be under- 
stood and enjoyed without very. close at- 
yepsion. As it was, people went home sat- 

stied. 

The program was made up of Beethoven’s 
syinphony No. lin C major, Mozart's sere- 
nade No. 7 in D major (Haffner), Beet- 
hoven’s concerto for pianoforte No, 4 inG 
inajor, and Schubert’s overture to ‘Rosa- 
munde” in © major. Mr Baermann was 
the soloist, and Mr Kneisel plaved the vio- 
lin obligato in the Mozart serenade. 

Mr Baermann played the piano with his 
usual smoothness, and general excellence 
of execution. The piano obligato, how- 
ever, seemed too far away from the orches- 


} tral parts and occasionally the soloist and 


| tion, which is pervaded 


/ Was sometimes wanting. Mr 


the other players seemed to be at a little 
variance in regard to time. , 

Mr Kneisel played beautifully. The tone 
of his violin seemed even hetter than ever 
and he performed with a depth of rm ge 
well suited to the character of the comes : 

with something 
akin to religious fervor, 

The work of the orchestra as a whole was 
satisfactory, although precision in tempo 
Paur con- 
ducted with great gusto and manly enthu- 
siasm. . 2 f 

The program of this week’s concert will 
be as follows: American symphony, MSS, 
Dvorak, first time in Boston; concerto for 
violin, Beethoven; overture, “1812,” 
gachalxowsky, first time; soloist. Mr Franz 

neisel. 


. ateaitell 


nore,”’ No. 1—Rossini himself might have writ. |—— 


ten it. It was capitally played. 
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» The annual appearance of Mr. Cari Baer. 


i S, 


ss ann, the pianist, made the event of last 
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evening's concert by the Boston Symphony 
‘ rchestra at Music Hall, under tho direc- 
»tion of Mr. Emil Paur. 


bee ae 
or at 
” 
#et 
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ge mgularly lacking in contrast and some- 
What Wearisome. 


With the first of the Beethoven sym- | 


“Phonies to begin with, followed by five 
“Movements of the “Haffner” serenade by 


“major, op. 68, oy Beethoven, and Schubert’s 
Overture to “Rosainunde” as a finale, the 
list of works had little to stir the audience 
to enthusiasm, however much respect was 
felt for the severa/ compositions. 

re Mr. Baermann’s presence, however, 
largely atoned for any lack of interest in 


_ the Several parts of the programme, and | 


his entrance was made the occasion of a 
‘welcoming ovation which conclusively 
proved his continued popularity with the 


Taphony concert patrons. His perform- 
sance of the great concerto. with his own 
‘Candenza, was what was to be expected 
from an artist of his sterling worth, and 
a8 thoroughly satisfying interpret tion of 
Ms Movements was recognized in the most 
“Complimentary manner. He has never 
 beenimore snecessful in his appearance 
With the honte orchestra, and his value in 
th § yea ly scheme ot con erts has at no 
k Hime n more pronounced. 
Se 
| S¥st, second, third, fourth and eiz.ith move- 
/™ents of Mozart’s “Haffner” serenade was 
| Btven by Mr. Paur, the solos for the violin 
. being paarming|y Dlayed by Mr, Koeisei. 
eae + Paur’s readin of the farniliar tirst of 

HO Beethoven syiiphonies was in keeping 
‘with the conservative tendencies he tas 
swOWN since he assumed his position. ana 

©w s hichly successtul in bringing out all 
manifold beauties of the work, freu trom 
eh on or 6xcessive contrasts. The 
/efually familiar ‘“Rosamunde” overture 
p Madea pleasing ending to the evening’s 
Programme, 
|” Mr. Paur will give an Hy to ciate” char- 
acte S programme by bringing out 
the ew World” sympliony by 


th 


the “From the 
| Dr. Dvorak next saturday evening, when, 
With Mr. Franz Kneisel as soloist. the pro.- 
/ Sf mme wil! also include the Beethoven 
‘“Yiolin. concerto and Tschaixowsky’s 
_ 4812” overture. 


A SE ene 


. Very delightful interpretation of the. 


- 


t Lhe programme. | 
was not a happy etrort in this line, being | 


| Wherever opportunity 
| Another 
“Mozart, the pianoforte concerto No. 4, in G 


| tion 
|—6 COolDeWhat 


learned to recognize as the weakness of Mr. 
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its clean-cut finish of technique, 


= rset 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The programme for the ninth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, last night, was, Symphony, No. 
1, Beethoven; Serenade, No. 7 (Haffner), Mozart; Con. 
certo for piano-forte, in G-major, Beethoven; and over. 
ture, ‘*Rosamond,” Schubert. Mr. Car] Baermann was 
the soloist. The concert Was too long to be be listened 
to Without Cxperiencing a sense of fatigue. It was not 
judiciously arranged, for before the concerto there were 
two long works, nine movementsinall. The symphony 
Was given with that minuteness of detail, in regard to 
making every possible point init, which we have now 
*aur’s 
The reading was pre-eminently conscien- 
tious; but it was too conscientious, and the result was 
that a work that is essentially genial in itself, and is 
peculiarly spontaneous in effect, seemec labored, 
OWing to the excess of Cmphasis that was laid on it 
served, in and out of season. 
Consequence of s0 much elaboration was 
that the GClimaxes were wnticipated, and when they ar. 
rived they were shorn of their impressiveness. The 
Mozart serenade wus interpreted in a much 
better spirit, though even here there was a tendency 
to find something in the music that it did not say freely 
Of itself, and its broad simplicity was often marred by 
this over-study 
than is discoverable on its surface. Mozart, 
Composers, is the one that bears a pedantic 
the least, llowever, this 

passe, and could well have 
The re-appearance of Mr. Bauermaun at 
these concerts was welcomed With great heartiness, 
and his reception was of a warmth that must have 


conducting. 


of all 
work has become 


spared. 


been gratifying to him asan evidence of the affection. | 


ate esteem in which he is held, 
the concerto was an Cxample of 


Ilis performance of 


at its very best, and after the long reign of sensational 
plano playing through which we have 
Wis a@ genuine pleasure to listen igain to an artist 
Ot Mr. Baermann’s solid and sterling 
In its delightful freshness’ its thorough devotion to 
the composer, in its clearness as 


passed, it 


and its true musi- 


 Clanly qualities, it mity justly be ranked as one of tne 


most perfect and satisfying readings 
apees of the work that has 
here. It was a comfort to listen to  sueh 
thoroughly honest and manly playing again as an 
antidote to the flood of sophisticated sentimeut and 
affected femininity of style of which we have had so 
muchof late. It met with the enthusiastic approval 
Of the large audience, the artist being rewarded with 
tremendous outburst of applause after the flrst move- 
ment, and receiving three stormy recalls atthe close. 
The programme for the next concert is: American 
Symphony, Dvorak; Concerto for Violin, Beethoven; 
Overture “13812,” Tschaikowsky. Mr. 
is to be the soloist. 


and perform. 
ever been heard 
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inthe direction of making it say more | 
interpreta. | 


been | 
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Beethoven playing ' 


qualities. | 
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un interpretation, | 


more even than in the first symphonic. 
| Scherzo which came in 
Symphony. 
/ movementis the 


| right 
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The Symphony Conce 
Although the programme of Saturday had 


some superb numbers, it was by no'means | 


well arranged, its length was abnormal 
even with an excision from the printed 
list which made Saturday’s concert con- 
siderably shorterthan Friday’s rehearsal, 
and before the soloist came upon the scene 
the audience had been fed even to tonal 
dyspepsia upon movement after movement, 
all in the same general vein—the early 
classical school. That with such a handi- 


cap Mr. Carl Baermann was able to win a 


reat success proves his power in the most 

ecided manner, but scarcely excuses the 
monotony of the first two thirds of the pro- 
gramme. 

Beethoven’s first symphony began. the 
concert. Itis the weakest sister of the 
nine, but it shows that Beethoven began 
where Haydn ended. Had Beethoven died 
at the age that Schubert did, this symphony 
would have been the chief indication of his 
genius, and the biographers would have 
classed him as a worthy exponent of the 
Haydn school. Schubert’s © major sym- 

yhony, written at about the same age that 
seethoven was at this epoch, stands much 


_ higher, and it is one of the “‘ifs’’ of musical 
history whether Schubert might not have 
gone beyond the Beethoven heights had 


he lived longer. But even in this 


work one can perceive the giant tug- 


ing at his chain and_ striving to 
reak his fetters; this is notably the case in 
the third movement, for here Beethoven 


| achieved a minuet that Haydn would not 


have attained ina century. Nothing seems 
so typicalof Haydn as the graceful and 
melodious minuets which he wrote in such 

rofusion, and nothing shows the sturdy 

éeethoven more clearly than the manner 
in which he at once tried to give ruggedness 
and virility to this form; there is more of 
the spirit of the Scherzoin this movement 
than in any other minuet ever written, 


Beethoven’s néxt 
To the present writer this 
gem of the symphony, 
it with just. the 
spirit and dash. The finale 
back into the exact vein 
of Haydn, and the light rollicking style re- 
minds one of the fact that the ending of the 
Suite (the Gigue) had a decided influence 
upon the conclusion of the early symphonies, 
It was played in a clear and definite man- 
ner, and the toying with the tempo of the 
fragmentary scale-work of its introduction 
was not ineffective. Time was wheu Ger- 
man conductors ridiculed this short pre- 
lude and some even omitted it altogether. 
The Mozart Serenade, even in a twice 
abbreviated state, was de trop. It only re- 
eated the style of what had been presented 
in the preceding symphony. It gave Mr. 
Kneisel a chance to do some commendably 
pure violin work, showed an _ excellent 
dialogue between violins and horn, and 
ended with some most brilliant passages for 
the violins, a sort of perpetuum mobile. 
Now followed the real Beethoven, and a 
real Beethoven player, too. From the very 
beginning Mr. Carl Baermann was in his 


and Mr. Paur read 


‘sword or dagwer sanz a serende, 


élement in this work, a coticerto Whieh 
not a whit inferior to, although so di 


from, the “Emperor,” which succeeded it,” 
The performance was dignified and manly, | 


capricious enough to pe the subtle 
changes of expression, bu 

trickiness or sensationalism. The cadenza. 
ofthe first movement, composed by the 


pianist, although somewhat long for the. 
develop. 


continuity of the work, was a fine 


far removed from | 


’ 


! 


ment of preceding matter and never became 


the last 
obeyed 


irrelevant, In 
Mr. Baermann 
poser’s injunction | | 
corta’”’) and gave a brief but brilliant dis- 
play of virtuosity. Spite of the fact that 
the audience had listened to almost an en» 
tire concert before this work, they were 
arouséd to a pitch of enthusiasm and recall 
followed recall in a most spontaneous out- 
burst of approbation. wah 

The melodic Schubert closed the concert 
with that strange compound. of blood and 


movemént 
the 


thunder, of heavy brasses and tender son 


themes,—the overture to “Rosemunde™ 
This was splendidly performed, and its 
strong contrasts wete made without the 
slightest lapse from perfect ensemble. The 
irreverent auditor could not be fmpressed 
with the fact that one of the most impor. 
tant themes was first cousin to “Way down 
upon the Suwannee River,” but that only 
showed that folksong has a kinship all the 


world over, and that Foster’s work is to be | 


vlassed with the genuine inspirations in 
this school. Next Saturday we shall have 
an entire symphony founded upon such cis- 
Atlantic themes, four Dvorak’s new work, 
idealizing our typical music, igs to receive 
its first performance in Boston. . Me 
Lovis C. Exson, 
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last evening was as follows: 
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Sereuade, No. 7, ¢* Hafner ’’y eveadoveuce 
Concerto for piano, G INMAJOD Lee ceeeeees 
Overture, ‘‘ Rosamunde 


named dsigmund Hafner. 
merchant and a burgomaster. 


izen had a dauchter, known as Elisabeth, who, 
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after the inanner of her sex, fell in love, at 
with a certain Mr. Spaeth, 1 
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well worth hearing to-day, | Sab 


Now the word serenade in- Moz srt’s time was 


loosely avplied to evening music. ‘The k v 
who sang beneath a balcony and turned a 
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socccten Ves vns . Schubert 
Once on a time there lived in Salzburg a man 
He was a wholesale 
He was fond of | 
music, and when there were festivals in hig” 
house he summoned the musicians of the | 
town. This “worthy and public-spirited” ¢@it-- 
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‘pondered er fate while the musicians played | 
the si a of Mozart. | 
wb agg eight movements in this particular 


Sex e; and they were not all played last 
evening. The first allegro might have given the 
hiteh to rejoicing, or to the play of knife. wd 
fork. The andante with the charming violiu 
ob. ligato,was for tenderer moments, moments of 
-eontidences, vows and promises. And the other 
numbers were for merriment and pledging of 


Mr. Carl Baermann was the soloist. position since Mr. Baermann baace <4 


It can be seen ata glance whata fatiguing | peared in any programm 30: 
demand this programme made upon the Symphony Orchestte. ° Not Geen 
attention of the listener. both as regards | playing of the Beethoven concerto in G by 
its length and the monotony of its mate- the renowned Anton Rubinstein in 1872) 
rial, Lhe Beethoven symphony, in its ) has such a highly artistic and eminently 
author’s first peried, reminds one ecen- ) noble rendering of this work been heard 
Sstantiy of the immortal Mozart, and it was in onr concerts as was vouchsafed by Mr. | 
unnecessary to play the five movements baermann on this oceasion. Mr Baer-. 
of the Mozart Serenade immediately fol- mann is justiv celebrated for his remark. 
lowing iv order to impress this character- ably fine interpretation of this great mas._ 
istic Similarity, upon the audience. j ter, but in every respect he surpassed all” 
Neither is the “Serenade” a work of suf- ° former etforts in the masterly manner in- 
ficient importance to warrant putting it which he brought forth the beauties of. 
upon such 2 programme. It of cou:se is this marvellous composition, It was 
charming in its simplicity, and would, if gratifying to observe chis fine musician’ 
properly contrasted, be of educational . and accomplished performer devoid of all” 
value to the student in the classics of affectation and engrossed only ina true 
orchestral writing. and conscientious revelation of the com.’ 


ns f ts. | | 
- it is delightful music, this serenade of Mo- 
“Gart: old fashioned, quaint, at times formal, at 


im alae x % 
here are some who onlv recoznize «n»* Beet- 


xa is 


ven, the strange gianc of the mysterious latter 
“WMuUstcalyears. iheyv look askew at the vouns 
Beethoven. ihey dyno find theliou. But it 
‘is a viea-ure to see tie cub at p ay. 

 mthe fir-t Symoviony of Beethoven, there is 
“nomarked depariure irom the syvinphony of the 
Aline. Perhapsin the menuetto there are suv- 
‘@estions of the future scherzo; tut there is 
nothing revoiutionpary inthesymphory, There 
are the voices of Haydn and of Mozart; ‘ut 
‘although we recognize thein—see, for instanc., 


a ee ee se ee 


‘how Figaro enters in the finale--tiev som: how 
speak wiih an accent t ‘at seoms a little foreign. 
f “« 
| But the Beethoven of the G major concerto is 
‘Rnother man. in the concerto there is but one 
Voler, and tha 18 the voice of Beethoven. 
Wr. Carl Biermann gave an admirable per 
forma'ce of theso.o part, It was pure, without 
meee sion. Wwituout caprice,  witnout the 
Blight st symptom of the feverish desire for 
Pp rsonal display. Lhe concerto, with Mr. Baer- 
Mani atthe piano, was a homogeneous work. 
/ihere was no apparent rivalry between 
“oreuestra and piano. ‘The hearer thought 
of Beethoven, and not of the pianist, and, alier 
‘all, this is the highe-t praise. Hue atier the 
Jast chord sounded through the hell there was 
$pon'aveous and grateful thoushtof the pianist 
who bad assisted so artis ically in giving unai- 


Then came the concerto of Beethoven, a 
Sspeciinen of the anthor’s advanced period, 
replete with the unrivalled genius of its 
immortalcomposer. If Mr. aur sought 
to display the firstand last period of the 
zreat Master’s Composition, the symphony 
and the concerto would have served well 
In accomplishing his desire. If he wished 
to make plain how much the symphon 
resetnbled Mozart and also how far re- 
moved irom the characteristics of his emi- 
nent predecessor was the music of Bevetho- 
ven’s concerto, then again Mr. Paur was 
successful in the framing o€ his’ pro- 
gramme, 

But in these days it is unnecessary to 
dwell so practically in an exposition of 


poser’s genius, and we must thank Mr. | 
Paar tor his selection of such a genuine 
artist. | 


There was an evident sympathy be. 


tween the performer and the conduetor> 
as regards a conception of the composer’g - 
intentions, and itis seldom that so com- 
plete a unit is experienced as existed ‘be- 
tween the soloist and the accompaniment. 
Mr. Paur deserves great praise for the 
skilful manner in which he conducted the’ 
accompaniment. he 


Next Saturday evening, Dvorak’s latest- 


orchestral work just produced for the first: 
time at a Philharmonic concert in New 
York will be given in Boston for the first” 
tine. it is entitled “American. Sym. 


toyed pleasure, aut he was applauded most such historical facts, ot which the student, phony.’ ‘I'he overture *18{2” by Tschaj- 


’ 4 
hd 


heartily. t 
Such concerts as that of last evening are not 
‘only a musical delight; they are a liberal edrc.- 
‘tion, it is well, it is indeed necessary that 
modern works o: every schoo. and naiivunality 
“should receive prompt and due attenton, Bat 


even, is well aware through the ample 
means at his disposal, in the piano ar- 
rangements of the works of both these 
classic composers. 

Neither is it necessary that Mr. Paur 
should demonstrate these facts with his 
orchestra, an organization whose function 


kowsky will also be played for the first 
time at these concerts, Mr. Franz Kneisel 
will be the soloist, and he will be heard in 
the concerto for violin by Beethoven, 
This will bea programme Of great interest. - 


The eminent feature of the ninth Symphony 


it 15 aiso weli to escipe irom the hot air of the | 
“modern palace of ar:, and meditate calinly and | 
“werenely in the temple oi} the ancient masters, 
‘There were brave men belore Agamemnon. 
there were great composer; before Brahms 
and Wagner. 


Should be more than that of an adjunct in egneert was Mr. Carl Baermann’s re-entrance 


a consetvatory course of edueation. 
If it was not for the reasons given that ®fteran absence of several seasons. Mr. Paur 


the audience was dosed with monotony of had provided a preposterously long programme, 


_ the first and second numbers on the pro- and mere than an hour had been occupied with 


HALE. Bt . 
x SRILIP TALE | gramme, then it would seem as if tie , , 
| ability of Mr. Paur to arrange pro- , Beethoven’s first symphony and five selected 


grammes successfully must be doubted. ’ movements from Mozart’s seventh serenade for 


To the connossieur, nothing .couid be N 3 ’ 
a aie’ : ies t : aermann’s number— 
‘| more stupid than this programme of Sat- orchestra, before = i‘, F 
-urday evening. Inthe daysot the Huar- = which was Beethoven’s G major concerto—was 


| vard orchestra, 25 yearsago, it would reached. But the audience had been waiting too 


| int dragged on the attention of its audi- - many years for that fine artist’s reappearance to 
As far as the performanee of these begrudge now a trifling half hour or so of unnece 


pf slags concerned, is zpratifying teu essary delay, and it is safe to say that 
say, that the orchestra has not, since Mr. ‘po person. left the ball _pefore_ the capcla 
some exigency 
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Gericke retired, played with so much ex- 

pression and precision, with so much sion of the concerto whom 

| regard obey oe re ge a nt of the | like an early-departing train did not summon 
J : P 4 

8 Boece hl The ie vote, bro gg Bo away. Mr. Baermann could not but feel flattered 
_deavors of Mr. Paur brought out the | at the great cordiality of his reception, the at- 





tentive interest with which he was followed and _ 


the earnest applause which calJled and recalled 
him when his task was done. A truly catholic 
musician, a student of far wider range than that 


of his own profession, and a pianist who compre- 
heuds and illustrates many schools, Mr. Baermann | 
is especially delightful, strong and authoritative 

in the classics. His limpid style and his elegant | 
simplicity become the unaffected beauty and deli- 


cate detail of Mozart, while he has also the gen- 


iality, the humor and the emotional sensitive- | 
ness without which the best  executant | 
can give only the form of Beethoven without his | 
spirit. His reading of this great concerto, which | 


dates from thut productive period when its author 
was preparing the fifth symphony and Fidejio,” 
was at all points noble, true and sympathetic. The 

busy energy of the first movement, the quiet 
-melancboly of the second and the buoyant vitality 
of the third, were expressed in turn with luci- 


dity of vhrasing, ample technical resource and | 


variety and with sensitive feeling. The cadenzas 


were of Mr. Baermann’s writing—the first of their | 
_ kind which he has given to Boston—ard admir- | 


ably adapted to their places. Sufficiently elabor- 
ate and difficult to satisfy that expectancy which 
the professional man no less than the dilettante 
encourages in himself at such points, they were 
not written to display tours de force, but to 
develop ideas, and their consonancy with the 
movements into which they were incorporated 


was et once apparent. The orchestra took both | 


pains and pleasure in supporting the piano, and 
Mr. Paur directed them with elastic conformity 
to Mr. Baermann’s intention and interpretation. 
The reading of the symphony was easy, bright 
and charming, rarely modified from a steady 


tempo into any moulding of individual bars, and | 


there was clear portraval of the dawn- 


ing tendencies which the master was | 


soon to heighten into the most 
resplendent noon which has ever illuminated and 


warmed the world of music. The Mozart move- | 
ments, which should not have been intruded into | 


& programme necessarily long otherwise, were 
enjoyed upon the whole, although many persons 
were trying tosave themselves for the event of 
the evening. They are of diverse natures and the 
choice made of them was favorable to contrast 
and relief, but some (especially the andante) are 
protracted and would sound best to fresh ears. 
Four of the five had either an obbligato or a ca- 
denza for a solo violin—some, indeed, had both. 
These passages, often almost co-extensive with the 


movements themselves, were beautifully played 


by Mr. Kneisel, who was much applauded 
jherefor. A commendable reading of Schubert’s 
‘*‘Rosamunde” overture ended the programme. 
For the next concert two novelties are an- 
nounred—Dvorak’s ‘*American” Symphony, which 


has just been heard with favor in New York and 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. Between these 
Mr. Kneisel will play from Beethoven a violin 


‘concerto. 


HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


BOSTON 5° 


MPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


xX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, AT 8, P. M. 


DVORAK. 


BEETHOVEN. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in E minor, ‘‘Z noveho svéta,”’ 


op.95. (MS.) 


. Adagio.—Allegro molto. 

. Larghetto. , 

. Scherzo: Molto vivace.—Trio. 
. Allegro con fuoco. 


CONCERTO FoR VIOLIN, in D major, op. 61. 


. Allegro, ma non troppo. 
. Larghetto; 


Rondo. 
Cadenzas by JOACHIM. 


OUVERTURE SOLENNELLE, ‘‘1812. ’’(Der heilige 


Krieg), op. 49. 


Soloist: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
[See Page Six. } Tree : 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the tenth symphony con- 
cert, given in the Music Halli last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 7 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 8, in E minor, “From the 

ew World,” Opus 95 (MS.) 
Beethoven: Concerto for violin, in D major, Opus 61. 


(Cadenzas by Joachim.) 
Tschaikowsky : Overture, “1812,” in E-flat maior, 


rs 49. 
Mr. Franz Kneisei was the violinist, 


Tho new Dvyordk symphony has already made 
no little noise in the world. Not very long ago 
the following announcement appeared in, we 
now forget what paper: 

It appears that Dr. Antonin Dvordk, the 
famous Bohemian composer, has reached the 
conclusion that the future music of America 
| must be founded upon what are called the 
Negro melodies, and that these must be the 
_ basis of any serious and original scheol of com- 
»osition to be developed im the United States. 

© says that these are the folk-songs of Ameri- 
ca, and thatall great musicians borrow from 
the songs of the common people. He turther 
States thatin the Negro melodies he discovers 
all that is needed for agreat and noble school 
of music. 

in this symphony Dr. Dvordk has taken a 
pioneer step in the direction indicated inthe 
above quotation; a great deal of the thematic 
material of the work is either taken directly 
from negro music, or written im clever imita- 
tion thereof. Before considering the symphony 
itself,—which a single hearing gives but- little 
opportunity for doing to much purpose,—let us 


first consider the general principle Dr, Dvordk | 


has been anxious to establish in regard to an 
American school of composition. Certainly 
the question is an interesting one. 

That all schools of compositioa whatsoever 
are to be-recognized as the result of a process of 


of evolution from one or the other of — 


two primordial musical facts, hardly anyone 
will be inclined to deny today, for it is gener- 
ally established as true. These primordial 
musical facts are the old, ritual Ambrosian or 
Gregorian chaunt, and the popular folk- 
song. Leaving the old ehurch chaunt 
out of the discussion, as not  touch- 
ing the case in hand, we have the 
folk-song (which includes what might be 
called the folk-dance) as the germ from which 
by far the greater part of modern music, espe- 
cially instrumental music, has been evolved. 
And judging from experience and by analogy, 
it seems morethan probable that, if any spe- 
'Cially characteristie and individual school of 
composition is to grow up in a eountry 
which does not as yet possess one, it must be 
evolved in the same way from a similar germ. 
With this principle itself we cannot quarrel, 
foritseems inevitable. But let us see for a 


the point of view of experience and analogy, 
what its practical application seems likely to 


involve, 
Let us not go too far back in the history of the 


art of music; it will be enough to consider mod- 
ern schools of composition, going at most no 


‘Germany an 


| sharply 


‘ Slavic and Scandinavian 


| baric”’ 
- yather 
mement, looking at the matter equally from © 


PS not quite so far in ot 
ceuntries. We can count today about six diffar®. 
ent schools of composition, each one of which 

can lay just claim to in 
marked 


aydn’s and Mozart’s eM 
. 


Now, in studying these six schools, as they 
are represented in modern music, we ean hardly 
avoid taking one step further in Classification, 
based on certain distinctive characteristics in 
the use made of “national” material by each 
of them, and in this very “nationa]”’ material 
itself, From this point of view, we find these 
81X schools fall naturally into one or the other 
of two larger and more comprehensive classes, 
or orders; the German, Italian, and Magyar, 
French into one; the Slavic, and Scandina- 
vian into the other. Let this larger classifica- 
tion of ours not be misunderstood. No doubt 
there are certain points in which the present 
schools exhibit a 
stronger affinity with the German than either | 
the Italian or Frensn does; but this does not af. 
fect our classification one whit; it is based on 
quite a different principle. We base it princi- 
pally on a certain marked difference in charac- | 
ter to be described inthe “national” or **folk- 


_ song”’ material of which the music ef these sey- © 


eral schools is respectively built up. 
Comparing 


the general run ef German, 
French and Italian folk-songs, on the one 


hand, with the generality of Slavic, and 
Scandinavian folk-songs, on the other, we find 
that the former belong in one respect toa dif- 
ferent class from the latter. The general melodic 


| and rhythmic character of the German, Italian 
| and French songs stamps them as examples of 


a higher stagein musical evolution. They are 
for the most part based on the modern tonal 
(major or minor) scales, which scales represent 
in themselves a higher stage of evolution than 
the old Chureh modes or the incomplete, quasi- 
barbaric scales on which much of the Slavic 
and Scandinavian foilk-music is based, Be 
it remembered also that the whole develop- 
ment of modern harmony is inseparably con- 
nected with the evolution of the modern tonal 
seales; and that all melodies based on “‘bar- 
scales prove to he in the end 
recalcitrant subjects for harmon- 
izing. In harmonizing such melodies, 
one must either employ normal, tonal harmo- 
ny, which effaces much of their specific charac- 
ter, or else have recourse to a sort of abnormal, 
more or less barbarous harmony, which only 
gives additional prominence to. what was 




































which German, 
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Italian. music is | How many people in the Music Hall, think you, -. fwp or distorted. Af h 
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ready “civilized” in | thought the Dvorak symphony “sounded like 



























when he writes. 
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ms |) nt ae itself; the folk- : “* | 2s | 
“9 ) ae : Se aatiy: bisvin pole on which charac- | home”? Very few, we imagine! ) Cie Tee re TN eer el aoe mene MOMs (O me the Kom of the warm a 
eee Hi /is based was and ty bia pao music It has been objected that all the music of the Wee TORE eerewre Se vere ener T ia ois are “4 1) 
; a i N : ‘ : a J ye ; F Bias. i 
Ul iH t! iH ny » or less barbaric quality and Hide a & more | higher sort hitherto written in America has Symphony Orchestra. | eS iaross wikia. Pe ye aly abounds, Sa) : a | 
‘eld | aa | to “civilized” thhatinont: Ss amenable ren but a reflection of Leipzig, Munich or _, The program of the Syimphony Concert given j} church byinn is at first frightened ye vista | a 1 
Oe hh No doubt many German composers, notably | start. This is true enough. But what if we last evening in Music Hall was as follows: } umphant Marseillaise, but the French conquer _ Hi 
i: © Beethoven, have often taken sueh “outlandish” | rai fresh on a negro basis, according to Dr | ConeneeY ether re tee ke p ators There 14 the Russa General scout, the: eae £ ii 
: ths . lish” | Dvordgk’ . . : . OUCErtO FOr VIO]IM....se.eeesseeseeereeerers .... Beethoven 5 ussian General with th i. 
2 themes for musical treatment; but notice that | a > plan? Is this basis really original 4 | Overture ‘1812 " pincdoagvceeee teense cere tens Iischaikowsky | Dame. Chere is the tire; there is the owe : 
t iin Beetho , ' and individual enough to pr t / - Marseillaise is heard a he . | 
x Hitt Pag en in almost every case 80 treated them | seeming like a mer f prevent our music : fne question is not: Where did Drorak tind | Dion 18 Bhi Bey epee wore, There 1s the ex- oi) 
say il hat t ey lost almost all of their native “out- Pisa? Of thet ye ection of Moscow and the vhematic material for this new symphony? | this overture of Tachathowney PuBR. MUSIC as } wal! i 
Do a | landish” flavor; that he “civilized” them, so to foment «38 © two aiternatives we prefer the ‘The question is this: What did Dvorak do] ramic, or even cycloramic. It would a Or aie | ) a 
ome) speak, before using them. The Russian themes | ease. let we are to have a mere copy in either : with the material after he found or invented it? | 864 weekly dose. But itis a good thing toa 3 | , 
a ae he used at times do not sound in the | moa, : us at least have a copy of a civilized | It is immaterial whether this symphony | SUC! = phy Pte a eg while, to have the pulse h 
ah h} Teast characteristically Russian, as he uses ar cS) To our mind this whole “negro” “From the New World” is American, maeney at feel the Consciousness of the raging | 1. H 
nk ah | them. Now, itis hopeless to found a character. operie seems terribly like going wilfully out of Bohemian or Celtic. The question is this: Is SEN aad cuasamicay anied of eta ae most 1 i 
. Se) i] igtic national school of composition on char. | g arene 3 in search of originality; and the pur- the music good or bad? not know it. en, AMOUga Ne may | 
vie m4 | acteristic national folk-songs, if the whole dis. Sale Ne nba pal is very like what the philoso- | es aM 
we a | _tinctively characteristic flavor of such songs is ee he a the pursuit of happiness is: a hunt Dvorak has here writtena pleasing work, a Mr. Kneisel played his part in the cgncerto bv 
> a to be eliminated in the process of musical do. Bee the fox 18 never killed. a work that abounds in melody, that shows the Beethoven with infinite care and taste. The 
«ae -yelopment; the school can be recognizable as | f¢ r. Dvorak 8 symphony itself we could ingenuity of the trained musician, that.is brill- fer ape domly of his performance have 
me ‘distinctively national and characteristic only orm o very definite idea; the first movement : iant in color. Itisa work that will undoubt- ? it 16 : ‘only jfasticn 40 this wad tvatie 
py & cin so far as it preserves the special flavor of the bite. interesting in its development, aud to a edly be popular, and deservedly popular. violinist to praise, at lenath, his "acne : 
"“? material it works with. And if this material is or i, extent pleasing, at a first hearing; but He has succeeded inthe maintask and hehasj 8 usually faultless intonation, his 
Ue | barbaric, the music made frem it must be to a | pede sass much like to hear the work once or thus won glory enough. Shar like toamt general finish, it may also Be tae 
RS ea | ; greater or less extent barbaric too twice again before saying anything of the rest “"% a OF eee nperament. 1h S6Ch She. oe 
‘ae Al Awa this ts just ‘ 0. of it, B hat is all this wild talk about the i ppear to complete advantage in such a work 
if | J what we fimd nowadays Tschaik a .. | ut what is all this w talic about the in- | as the Beethoven concerto, which demands a 
; nes Bias ) in the higher forms of Russian, Czech, or | than per oweny 8 “1812” created more furore vention at last of “American” music? player of more heroic mold. . 
. me ' ange teh music, in the works of men | white re ave pen in the Music Hall for a great Here isan excellent Bohemian cor poser, He» | cA 
Te ' ae e Tschaikowsky, Rimski-Korsakoff, Sine. bide ' was iterally cheered tothe echo. It 18 imported by the patroness of 2 music school, » The playing of the orchestra was excvullent, 
oe at tana, Dvorik, Grieg and Svendsen. In g0 1s @ work which, in spite of its outrageousness— and at considerable “pe His dwelling in a. Paur conducted with authority, sympathy 
et 1 far as it is characteristical ae perhaps because ef it—takes hold of y our country is undoubtedly, in a certain sense, | 2nd skill, Lhe program was too long. The 
1s: | , : Stically Slavic or iv amid 4 ere you strong- au honor to us. He suddeniy makes the dis- second and thir’ movements, or at least the 
» | i Scandinavian, in so far as it ‘preserves ite vy an irresistibly, We hardly believe that so covery that ‘Ainerican” music must be built on | third movement of the concerto, night well 
ny og a specifically ‘‘national’”’ flavor, it is essentially much noise was ever heard in the Music negro and indian airs. He writes this sym- | ave been omitted. ’ 
“> barbaric and outlandish. You may talk as re nevoent Sees vals overtnte the united | feo rela | se gran tata apts PHILIP Auer, 
¥ i i much as you please about its strongly marked Wasenne? bands sink into insignificance, and | oD at ad us ask a, few questions. —. ANE ys sit 
“ ae Character, piquancy, zest and “melancholy ex- pace 8 overture to Rienzi” seems a mere bit | If this symphony were played without any | 
ae pression.” One may reply—as we do most h muted-string “Tréumerei.” And we did not erence —— eaRte Cecinan, oF tuliane a a T USIC 
i heartily—that its piquancy and zest are in a quite the whole of the score, either; the fete ey ae! outs, & Sperenan, of Spagna’ or Rus. a 
| | : arr. ont AF ten ‘sheer musical ugii- pat Insignificant items of a whole brass band | this is American music !"? Di 4s vm 
a ' : reo. Berenely suited phanhover that of Weis ich Gitta bu a hegjon But 3 : one he not finduny andali music but Amer- 
‘ae 1alf-developed musical growth, whey enough. @ work is ican ; ; ’ | " +4 
#4 i iB and that “tender melancholy” is but a poetic. immensely exciting and stirring, and does not : Se ee cnoiniaa ghousht. ue. Hun The Hunting Exve dition of 
"] | sounding name which the morbidly inclined pr this quality to its volume of tone merely; Say: wou.d he not find tributes to all nations: ) , 
tia | are fond of applying to what the more healthy ck ep Ypangessind in the symphonic form and 'would he not admir: the workmanship and | Antonin Dvorak 
‘ * q i | and eupeptic among us prosaically call “blue worked out with a very sure hand; its themes, | leave the concert hall without «a thousht of f , 
} _ a | “devils.” To our mind, the great bane of ann and all, are rather insignificant in them- | ee asisies? born white citizen of § 
oO the present Slavic and Scandinavian sehools or ves, but they tell for what they were meant | } | ra : ’ : . | 
., i 7 is anc has been the attempt to make 0. Since the B-flat minor pianoforte concerto | The rhythm of the first phrase of the first How He Went A-Gunning After | 
it | | ee g pe by civilized methods out of es- ree ete oorng by Tschaikowsky we | movement is pee sUrestive of the Southern 
(1 ae sentially barbaric material. The re iked so much. | steamboat and the plantation; but the rnvythm x ‘ +7 | i 
vt 'in general been a mere apotheosis of nal 7 Mr, Kneisel played the great Beethoven con Beep ad Buen besi, Fle Tare batiyr is tulle Genuine Amertest 7a 
, ie - distorted for d bs bl pati certo simply glori ] A ; ‘of Scotch and Scandinaviin suggestion. Lhe } | 
Smee | rms, and barbarous expression, We #Oriousiy. Saving that the final scherzois anything you please; but, this may | 
. | | | ety fh exceptions; but this seems to us sep nigh have gone with a little more dash be said, as an exhiopion: ot American 
| } _to be the general rule. orce of accent, we.caunot see how |; characteristics reai or alleged, as a ’ , 8 6 i 
a _ And, to arrive at last at our point, our Ameri rendering of the great work could eae ean mosigal.. Sah oeet tan l fi pee What Varta as People Think of His 
1b f : - , , i ness,” lack of reverence, and _ general | 
4 | | can Negro music has every element of barba- improved. It was great playing at every point. | devileme-care, it is not to be named in the san 
| rism t ‘lavi The next ; hs sts? ag : ue Mu:ical Game Lag 
' m to be found in the Slavic or Scandi- 1¢ next programme is made up wholly of breath with Mr. Chadwick’s symphonic sclierzo, - a t 
i} | A ; anvian felk-songs; it ‘is essentially barbarous works by Richard Wagner and is as follows: As for vhe | cheer et ety bata 9 Ubi d nen abe 
4 /music. What is more, it sounds terribly like Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg :” : a esiny ase r a transplanted tune does si | 
ny 1K | any other barbarous music. If no one had rere and Love-Death” from “Tristan und | make an “American ” symphony. Inasmuch as Mr. Dvorak’'s symphony * From 
a 1 | known that Dr. Dvordk’s symphony last Satur-’ solde, Siegfried-Idyll, “Kine Faust-Ouver- | Nor can you expect a Bohemian composer to the New World” is considered by some as “an 
i tire,” last scene from ‘'Gotterdiimmerung.”’ | throw off suddenly his nationality and forget it | historical event,’ let us look at its origin. | 
| According to the New York Herald, it was | 


day evening was based o 
oo. n Negro material, we ' 
think that every ‘man jack ef us would have Mme. Amalia Materna will be the singer. . 


oP sega it unhesitatingly as characteristical- 
y Czech. Upon the whole, few of us are at all 


* 
o & Mr« Tuurber’s “fixed plan to persuade the 
t there is much that is beautiful in this} 
saaail has do lng Kirst of all, it is chéerful ahd composer to attempt.a bold exploration into 
the musical material of America and lay the 









iE '| familiar with Negro music; perhaps the Negro /agreeable music. There is uo touch of pessi- 
a ; i) melodies ought to be our folk-songs, but t) | mism, There is no struggle with tue Infinite. | foundatious for a national school of composi- 
hae Bhiiey |) “uncomf 9 ORG Se ihe composer has the simple taith of a healtny | ¢; r aS 
nets li | ' omiortable fact is that they are not; tl iri N +. tion. : 4, 
S| ‘sound as st ; they child. MLhere is the epirit ot Nature, here isa For thi lorati nd forineidental sérviees 
Wildy strange and unaccustomed in our thouzht of woods and fields. Simple and pleas- $, exploration ANG fore bid kek 
ing thoughts are expressed intelligibly, Ag| 4% D:rector of the National Conservatory, me 

































ie DB econdite to the New York Herald, the anit 
| Mr. Dvorik began to study native music after 
“his arrival in New York. Unfortunately for the 
‘future historian, we are not told how he studied 
it, or whether he disguised himself in his ex- | 
-ploration so that the music would not become | 


suspicious, frightened, and then escape. It 
-wouid be a pleasure to read of his wanderings in 
_the jungles of the Bowery and in the deserts of 
Central Park. It would be interesting to know 
precisely his first thought on seeing the Harlem 
‘Goat, an animal now rare. The composer isa 
modest man, and he has not even hinted at his 
trips on the elevated railway or the Belt 








_ But what a book he could write! For, accord- 
Pine to the New York Heraid, ‘‘ there is no more 
‘impressionable man inthe world than Dvorak, 
His moods vary witi the hours. He is as sen- 
sitive as a child. His imagination will take 
fire instantly. Lie absorbs color, form, senti- 
“Ment, everything from his surroundings,’’ 

' Atthe end of his first yearin America the 
intrevid explorer determined to visit Spiliville, 
la.,not for the purpose of treving or shooting 


national music. He wished to take a vacation in| 


this Bohemian viilage. Besides, he had made 
ap his mind; he had bagged his game. Just 
before his departure he cave his conclusions to 
the New York Herald. ‘hese conclusions were 
as follows: 

"I am now satisfied,”’ 


he said, “that the 


| future music of this country must be founded 
upon whatare called the negro melodies. 


This 
cin be the foundation of a serious and original 
school of composition to be developed in the 
United States. When I first came here I was 
impres;ed with this idea, and it has developed 
intoasettled conviction. ‘hese beautful and 
Varied themes are the product of the soil. 
They are American. They are the folk songs 
of America, and your composers must turn to 
them. All of the great musicians have bor- 
rowed fromthe songs of the common people. 
Beethoven’s. most charmiug scherzo is based 
upon what might now be considered a skiil- 
fully handled negro melody. I have myself 
‘gone to the simple, half forgotten tunes of the 
Bohemian peasants for hints in my serious 
work. Only in this way can a musician express 
the true sentiment of a people. He gets into 
touch with the cominon humanity of the coun- 
try. In the negro melodies of America IJ dis- 
cover all that is needed fora great and noble 
school of music. ‘lhey are pathetic, tender, 
passionate, melancholy, solemn, re:igious, bold, 
merry, gay, cracious, or what you will. 





mr es ee + 


It is | 


A tt et 
~ a 


music that suits itself to any mood or any pur- | 


_ Dose, ‘There is nothing iu ths whole range of 
| composition that cannot find a thematic source 
here,”’ 









“er 7 
' Now, strange to relate, the American com- 
pnser did not cut out at once this Dvorakian 
pari ph and paste it 1n his hat. 

femeinolined to contradict the eminent B:he- 
‘mian. ‘There was pother for a time. 


tivated taste. 


As a rule, he 


The views 
of celebrated Europeans who knew little or 
‘nothing about America were cabled over at con- | 
‘siderable exvense and read at length by the idle | 


Lid, py Res : a 


pW, " yas <a > dpa my aris: Ay al “ Fos Tiana G hal 


Ttwarin ths New-York Herald, > Wou 
write ‘a symphony based upon | yng orgs ne 





and Indian melodies ‘to prove that his poate 


Was sound and sincere.” 


Mr. Krenbie! states that this symphony, the | 


fifth, was writtenin New York last sprinz, but 


revised and probably completed in its orchestra. 


tion in the course of the composer’s summer va. 


cation, Which he spent in Spillville, Ia. 


The symphony was first played at the second | 


public rehearsal and second concert of the Phu1l- 


harmonic Society, New York, Dec. 15 and 16 _ 


under the direction of M1. Seidl. 


* xk 
It is of interest to no.ie that the title on the 


manuscript of this American symphony is in 
Bohemian. 


This American Symphony is conducted in 


Boston by a German, who speaks little or no 


Eny lish, 
And how many men in the orchestra that 


plays here this American Symphony were born 


in this country? 


v 


* * 

It will be observed that the folk-songs of 
America are, according to Mr. Dvorak, peculiar 
to either the negro or the Indian. the Ameri- 
can, a8 an Americun, has no national music, no 


folk-song, 


Why should not this symphony then be called 
**Tne Negro-Indian Symphony,” if it must have 
@ sveECial Lame, 

Pal 

Mr. Krehbiel is now iuclined to believe that 
at last we really have a great national piece of 
music. Ip an interesting article, published 
lately inthe New York [ribune, he reviewed 
the symphony from thestandpvoint of national- 
ity, avd, althoush he finds many things in the 
Ssymvlouy, he tinds also large quantities of 
Americanism. 

But hold. How does Mr. Krehbiel deal with 
the fact that the American, in the modern 
sense of the word, is without folk-song? Hear 
him: 

He (Dvorak) recognized, too, what his critics 
forgot, that that music is entitled to be char.c- 
teristic of a people which gives the greatest 
pleasure to the largest fraction of a people.” 

By this process of reasoning either Irish or 
German folk-song might be called properly the 


characteristic music of the city of New York. 
” 


ie 

Mr. Krehbiel finds au American tune ina 
phrase of four measures announced by the horn 
in the first allegro. Jt is ** American,” because 
it has arhyihmical construction “ characteristic 
of the music which has a popular cuarm in this 
country; and this rhythmical construction is 
whai? Why, the Scot’s snap, ‘'a device com- 
mon in Scottish music,” and “it is found in 
Hungarian music, too.” Therefore, it is Ameri- 
cal. 

Lhe phrase, this American phrase, “is built 
on the pentatonic, or tive-note, scale, which 
omits the fourth and sevent’ tones of our or i- 
nury diaionic series.” Now, this scale, accord- 

ing to Mr. Krehbiei, is Scoic., Irish, Chinese, 

“for the old mus.c of these peoples and many 
others is mirked by this peculiarity.” There- 
lore, it is Awerican. 

Lhen the subsidiary melody “gives a some- 
what Oriental tinge tothe movement,” Tuere- 


te 
rr cere sees ese en 


ee ee ee 


on peer 





the symphony, and 





‘ore | Lis J ny Pree me PER ELIN " 
Lev us quote again from Mr. ‘Krehbiel: 


“Here is the inelody which will efter i most 


-pertinaciously to tie memory of those wiio hear 


which they wiil’ most | 






| 





MUSICAL MATTERS, 


guickly recognize as containing the spirit of the’ he Sy mibhutiy’'C Concert, ae ; 


/musie which the people, as a whole, like best, 


itis Irish, it is Scotch, it is American.” 
The next specimen of Americanism discovered 
by Mr. Kreibiel is in the larzhetto where, to use 


his language, “we are estopped § from 
seeking forms that are naive. and 
‘thrown wholly upon aie study of the 








TT I 


symphony, 


“ VYankee Doodt-..” 


spirit. It is Dr. Dvorak’s proclamation of 
the mood which he found in the story of H:a- 
watha’s wooing. as set forth in Longfellow’s 
poein.” Hiawatha was an Indian. Therefore 
the symphony is American. 

; * ; 
_In the finale Mr. Krehbiel finds a paraphrase of 
Here at last by association 
is something American. But the tune 
Doodle ” is of English origin. 

Some, with Mr. Krehbiel, rezard this sym- 
phony as an “American” work. Others, 


that brilliant and accomplished writer, Mr. 


* Yankee | » aia | 
‘and had its first hearing only two weeks 


.s¥mphony 


-—— te 


With | 


ist Franz Kneisel. 





‘‘Prorm 
Played—-The Coming 
Slivinski Recitals-Vonight’s Con- 
certsFinal Nights of ‘**WVenuse’’-- 
The D’Arville Benefit—Notes. 

Divector Emil Pauer 1s to be sincerely 


DPvorak's 
Symphony 


the New World?’ | 


: 


——— 


thanked for his action in giving so early a | 


hearing inthis city of Dt. Dvorak’s ne vy 
New Worla’’) which is stillin manuscript, 


azo at the New York Philbarmonic con- 


cert. It is not often that a work 
arouses so much criticism as this 
-has on account of the pronounced 


Jame: G. Huneker, think that the symphony is 


delightful and nos “American. ”’ 

But let Mr. Hauneker speak for 
cerning the syinphony: 

‘The themes are simple and understandable, 
theirexposition enjovable, and ths lustre and 
brilliancy of the instrumentation, the many de- 
lixghtful rhythms, all conspire toward making 
the symphony a popular work. And it hag that 
uumistakabie >ring of the toik song which will 
endear it toatl nationalities. Yerthe American 
like the Aimerican novel, has yet to 
be Written. And when itis, it will have been 
coinposed by an American, ‘Tiis is said with 
all due deference to the commanding genius of 
Dr. Dyorak. * * * Its (.he symphony’s) ex- 
tremely Ceitic character was patent to nuimer- 
Ous Deopie, and the general opivion seemed to 
bey that Dvorak had not been long in discove™ 


nimself con- 


)vbony? Thacis, Indiin and Irish, and are not 
| Indian and Irisu Americ ane?” 








x“ * 

The discussion of other topics suggested by 
this word “Amer can” in connection with mu- 
sic must be deferred for the present. A review 
ofthe symphony as performed last evening in 
Music Hall will be founda in auvother column of , 
tinis Journal. 

Puttie HALE. 


| 
| 
| 
| Soloi 
| 
| 
| 


¥ ing whata paramount factor tue Irish were in | 
_ the political life of this country. 
/* Why not call it the “ Tammany Hall” Sym- 


Said one: | 


’ 


MME. AMALIF 


-ancd the first and second movements, an - 


views expressed by thecomposer soon after 
his arrival in America, to occupy his pres- 


ent position at the head of the National | 
it will be remembered that | 


conservatory. 
in a newspaper interview (which, it may be 
well to say in passing, correctly repre- 


sented his views) Dr. Dvorak atthnattime |, 


expressed his opinion that the American 
folk songs had been singularly neglected 
b¥ the composers in this country, and that 
in these native melodies could be found 
subjects worthy of symphonic treatment. 


A great many writers bave undertaken 
to explain what Dr. Dvorak meant in ex- 
pressing these opinions, but no one has 
given such a satistactory explanation as he 
himself has done in the symphony heard 
last eV ening. 

It is doubtful 1f many musicians or music 
loversinthe North appreciato the native 
ability of tho southern colored people for 


originating such melodies as form the basis © 


of the folk songs of the northern nations of 


Eenrope. Those who visited Richmond and 
the large southern cities shortly 
after the War had the | best 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with this peculiar Jaculty of the 


native southern darkey. In the large to 
bacco factories of these cities at that time 
could be found representatives of néarly all 


the sonthern states, and their custom of | 


weaving together the tunes, with which 
they were familiar in their old southern 
bomes. atforded to Northern visitors an te 


| usual opportunity of becoming acquainted 


with the real negro music of the South. 
fnone of the big snops of Richmond at 
that time there existed a gang of some 20 
darkies who had xained almosta national 
reputation for their skill in constructing 
these composite songs. Lach one con 
tributed to them and by constantly reneat- 
ing them for their own gratification and 
that of their visitors they acquired a reper- 
toive which gave this particular shop an 
enviable reputation throughout the South. 
Dr. Dvorak has been singularly success- 
‘ul in portions of his symphony in catching 
the spirit of this class of southern melodies, 


adagio and largetto, are particularty rosy 
zestive of the music the northern visit 
used to hear tn their trips to Rich. 








y “2 Noveho Sveta’”’ ("From the | 
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| Hol 
I preelative perception the Breed moods and deep 

| impressions induced in a sensitive and perhaps | 

| _ rhapsodical nature by the sight of a yast contin- | 

pag chet ac t lain lame | » ent, a strange conglomeration of manifold human 

oe sig “have ei ion more ¥ th. thi 3 South i ioe HAPS | elements, a brief, eventful history,and a swift, 

iy gant etude. th. ate sent composi "Whether ormot| vehement development whose chief tendencies 
gle >, lpsomsergepnic rt Si age ai and whose ultimate goal cannot yet be so much as | 

Its performance was a ger | divined. 
: delight gang, an x t rey Pree ed its its | Thisis what Dvorak presents us in the four 
J 2 Baste gaivon, he {Aponsiol ie ebts is td bo ‘beyond. custo: a bce: sil eGR nba 4 movements of his superb and beautiful symphony. 
treated his ‘hiaots ory con late: : sth of his WEA ‘orchid tse hi asf ap hrichaes ce y Ar jeter ye py 


y, audience the world over, |< a | He has wrought it out with a fervor which can be 
Berns themes which are made to re- | ph 
Ww 


61 ati ees brilliantayork from first to last and. ste f al felt and is manifested no less in tenderness than 
appes ae th such fascinating skr}l in the | Next apietusy evening Mme, Mate ot melody and variety. 1} 3] ight. He t d 
se a Movement ate well worthy the wil! be the soloist, and _the programme ‘BCOTING, 1S Bt eds . Mr Dvorak, has oo SSS. Ee Rae cline Slane we i ENenien 8 


‘ornamental treatment civen them. and be nde 4 rian } ra the form of the classic period and while his bold 
‘there can be but one opinion regarding this _ id wD pp th 3 BE} Ow 


my dre Wek ee , r 
J A ee “POky OBE AS 2 + and diversified use of full instrumental means 
: k, and that one wear ee os his latest work ea ’ 
" stp a ep First. ‘pirtas an ff 2B Seis r The. first ete | ra his skill in scholastic contrasts and his artful evo- 
a etto will attain the greaterpop- | ee ile agin of .tremendo Bt a 
’ e Thay ey el on occouns of the sinen: | _Dvo rak’s: ‘ “New Waride du... tiniest 46 tre "DROPeE z, lutions and blendings of chief subjects and of sub 
da a sauty of, the sohg upon which it is |) > ners eS ee ees Lae a be consic i a tari || sidiary episodes will gratify and content the 
ay the melody being one easily mem- vemént, was re- musician, the average auditor will find his 


and recalled with rare satisfacti 
the marvellonsly ingenious onélieeteal ee “favor. ear Roa ; thoughts simple and distinct and his exposition of 


yn ations of this movement are shown a x dees ee -d pee Peck 0 bLe~ 4 : 
? nae hand in the most unmistakable | Lasg night's Seiten te ‘dithieks. cdditiccs ‘nent, bas nade that gl ent them so lucid and natural that they are never lost 
ne on and PAS weird, character A the inea the pl © mphony nina an thie Accs | of the s ann et eatkann |; 1 the mazes of phrase or obscured by the inven- 
ives @ sti urther source Of enjoy- easu ng VURO il | ‘pion of cert + Jn, American : 
ienbito the hoarer. Joy: | formance in this city of Antonin Dvorak’s “postiry-and ¢ jefini nitely. em _Long-}| tion of counterpoint and technical figuration. 
the Scherzo is more inthe familiar style ‘symphony. “The New Wort d. Mach - tellow’s*‘Hiawatha.”  _ ee Tbe symphony comes with no clue to its com- 
| composer than any other move- | terest has beén coken ic an edae. i Tnescherz0.is writ in af orceful an | 


PRE AEITIETL AIE 
: oe 
in 


‘ot TO baat ashe tas g ade at ’s feeling and intention and it will necessarily 
‘mer nd although it lacks the new idea effective manner, an potable bet 8 Sigur . 
2 ae portions of the work, it. is the first important composition by: Deoteb Originality in t t ¢ final move- 


Originality in v] ys || represent many things to its many listeners. 
Wastly enjoyable. Ia the tinal movement Since he -has become. & resident: of this | ment | PA yes st : : y id we et | Upon one wet. bh : er, will all a Ba its 
t expectation 18 raise to 2 dramatic that the ‘country, and one which \it. was ‘promised . Alpexce as g1 es ‘ D Pp owever, s 
fale Mth own hae pitch that is nov would prove the foun tion for'a,school of. -symphc ay U u nd late Re. aie roe ras ie << unity of spirit and its growth toward a logical and 
fhorements Seca, by “bontenste his 48 the I Seles ‘to be ‘distinctly: ‘ghapins orl ever the bly area e Of last'j| powerful conclusion are remarkable and de- 
t it satisfactory portion of the Syinphony, American folk songs. oe 1d OC con- 


». Mr, Paur cave tl k his best efforts Mr Dvorak hi gehts. concert. 1 Kia lightful. We may have our fancies with the rest 
Ot Mr. 1e work his best efforts, | Mr Dvorak came ou. 4 | Mia Seg o 

; Lat et 6 composer. cuuld ask for better treat- | to this. try about a 

on 


> a 
ers on Suh OY 


un | Cer gO Tor PA s ge a n01- || of the public, and they shape themselves roughly | 
than that which, “Irom the New. | Year and a half ago, and : _was shortly ‘edge C Lee ag ‘its t Mr Kens isel Is ae | 


W Hoh font) _ | after his arrival here that he € announce 
hag Fanainocs ere keenly alive, 4a berk his intention of’ Temdeten ‘aad ym mph yan ste 1 The first movement, opening with a short but 
anc ew oc 8 1a id ne ae IpBrOvad gt heard ee It was § ne: rally .: est rede aout on pe re sgdial | Potent and insistent adagio, and passing thence 
‘s thusiastic applause as has been | a 0: ruct fis f ie . loze: tive) Wis*when |} into the wild, emphatic accent which the folk | 
srl ada any of tho séason’s per- | o> ae: Syx hony 7 1 erfo: Ace 


Peron dies 6 | he hac aoe ded th ; fazed bythe yO UR Al songs and the popular dances of so many un- 
: is . . 7 MG ‘ 4 i . rr ¢ TT ; tc Pare LL © . waa th 4 Bi Ye« uh as i e 

. owing the symphony came the ap- | the supp that this na ‘the ‘only ie, "Tha final number played byt: ® st developed nations show, suggests the free, urgent, 

yearan “Beet! ine hile eas he S0lo> ae Ww world... | as ‘bschaikowsky’s id pal i pa nto “Hi irregular and vigorous life of primitive peoples, 
j Oo C te v worl “Ng i : be ’ 1€ oc | af .\, zr cel Qed » ory % 

ra A: liar t! nh hi y . pany people had bell Ve: an pre . | Eats Tot ak SPN elie ee peek 4 with whom energy, courage and a narrow range 

™i jor ‘opus . amiliar though this con opts pretation. . Pa at ter fc! 
. rto is, and coming in such strong contrast do still believe, that there i music. 


= | eww by some rhythmic sense and some 
With the new syrmphony, there. was much /in America, that what pa aa tore | Dvorak’s ‘“‘ American” syepitey, first neard in | were qualified by some rhy ; 


and heartily appreciate in the |. artich go fy audience’ of New | imaginative fancy. The exquisitely placid larg- 
ent given it y. Mr. Kneisel ps. a gat, | -and in n¢ | public by. the Philharmonic 


ea Mstic. hee eo nea hetto, which will make itself at home at once in 
it t 10 orchestra on this occasion. f5v6 Oh the> section of ty country or k York, about a fortnight ago, had its second formal ’ 


q : t and 
ho soloist. stepped to his ) hony concert last night. | every susceptible being, suggests the vas 
ide the leader's desk he was not | orak maintained that: there ° presentaya mgntlénien 7 ini that fit | almost void expanse of nature—smooth, wide, 
ry Guia sn dor thes eoepton, me \ folk music, if not that of t chaséaa iiichiemttaas aaa wes ht be fourd | still lakes; rivers calm in their strong flow; 
Ony audiences, tor © reception i... oyin cid Vc’ ahd hos debi ee BD a ei ¢ j r | eatment m e€ 10u Sy 
Aum was ono of which any artist | ¥>0l People, yet expressive of certain dis- calyocss Se ere eee : 


, Spe gtlegs ie aes Ce veers 4 airies lying lone and silent; 
fee Piped. iis Slaying was charac aaas DUAsSs .8 5 american: Hite: olmate, on this side of the Atlantic, curiosity and dis-) Savannahs and pral bere: 
“yee 


| 
fl thus, as they needs must after a single hearing: | 
| 
| 


ar 


$ rs re d grave; ina 
the same purity of tone and ox-_ ons and. cal. events. cussion have been busy,—now inquiring what he | forests and mountains motionless an 

not Sand his sot vere anes ey oo Ot tauaie a eete ite. could possibly have meant, and now asserting that | Word a whole se yaaa mg gpoteenae be: | 
sk "applauded as he completed Bs i ph < Ae 4 Y oan task of writing an | he must have meant this, that or the other. Of | Scherzo is instinct Be . a vely bite fy st 
s lof ag oe famous overture aie "it seer, a Soles eg POE ER am course the idea most frequently attributed to him | might imply the curiosity, the surprise 

$19,” he {20 Seems to'have i inten ha: e | to sup- that either the “hoe-downs” and ‘“‘spirit- | pleasure of the discoverer, while the half-martia 

: By 0 mon ‘melodie: ssuch as “Down on: bie al gigi» character ofits trio could stand for pride and 
belongs. There ha weaned Prot coe Joodle,”” uals” of the Southern negro orthe mild, melll- h in the assumption of ownership, as - the 

nd th Be wete 0 Stan iy Which gre popularly accepted asthe near- fluous melodies of Stephen Foster must supply | 20pe !0 Pp 


ry we 


ore 


theme would intimate 

ion expanded itself | Quaint beat of an under 
ad, out he men under Mr. Paur’s : nt to'go further bac in the'birth of the themes. So imaginatio Pp FO ab he oid Acetate a odd: ac eu ee Be 

"at a, Talon ae ay Wt | ovher words, to the origir upon his own probable utilization of such mate- | 
nt, and It d "yi iy needed {or shang te fie. nusiC Othe newworld. =. =. rial, while contempt elevated its nose at the considered. The final allegro is immensely active 
stor tog ve them dl ta igna) se have had ye i So aire ¢ ft Dy ra a a at udi ' thought of such trivialities and platitudes serv- | : and abundantly opulent in confidence, a ph 
‘form 8 the no basis th Hho g: rand i lima | Bye rapt attention to the perform: ing as the bases for even a modern and unclassical and determination, as if representative of grea 
mI sine mst tint ae i Niairhe st ciaatnled Raphael a, Fates ain ° have , achievement and constant ambition. 

thi Lucan symphonic development. Nobody seemsto hav 20: a 
| thought of a symbolic, aesthetic, poetic and psy- The musical unity of the work is p abe 
chical composition, designed to suggest to ap- been said, and the kind of feeling setin the firs 





ittisketry, and thoamount of noise im ths 
tinate ts limited only by the physical ability 
of the musicians ongaged in its per. 
neh a Lorman de. signed pp late ergy My p S. +b inl 
ony. } rilmore couid have done more wit i por 6a 18 

Asa whole, however, the new work com-  vhow piece thin Mr. Paur; but thoandienss Bat’ mo! elements, a brief, eventful history, and a swift, | 
mands the syarmnest prals , and the fashion | were pyidently | satisfied with the magnificent het epene development whose chief tendencies 
in whic vorak has thrown down the § «flects produce in its perfor ; | by ale | 
gauntlet to the modern school of writers, and not a hitle fan WAS Caused the | ft ee est sym and Whose ultimate goal cannot yet be so much as 
ate = gp pe a tunes +9 FArMmOntes, isa | observing i Be vim with Which tho : $ aie Pe per er. OB re agg divined. 
sudjsect for sincere congratilation., | aC row o: the orchestra engaged in thei elight, an e audience exp | : ; 

he work is of heroic proportions, and | «Luties, The gentleman who was wiallaren foasute in & manner that was cordial far This 1s what Dvorak presents ve In the four 

the masterly fashion in which the com- i Sponsiple for the cannon effects is to de | beyond custom. |. movements of his superb and beautiful symphony. 
poser has treated his subjects cannot fail |. congratulated upon the Strength of his | ‘The symphony is in four movements and > He has wrought it out with a fervor which can be 
toimpress any audience the world over, | drumhead and upon his own excelient — written for the ordinary orchestra. It is a - Pryor which can 
‘Che gee at shears Whloh are AGS to re: physical condition. | brs hale * ppt Rite to, _— ph He Sa | felt and is manifested no less in tenderness than 
appear with suc ascinatinge ski]! in the NOxt Saturday evening Mme. Matern; of melody and variety. © i , 
opening Movement are well worthy the wili be the soloist. and the yrograrame will scoring. is superb. Mr Dvorak. has long | in might. He has clung close to the tradition and 
ornamental treatment civen them, and be made up of Waznerian Selections, beep acknowledged a master of orchestra- | the form of the classic period and while his bold 
there can be but one opinion regarding this eee tion but he has done nothing better than i a di ‘fied f full inst had ; 
portion of the work, and that one the high. |. his latest work. i 4, ana aiversinead use of full instrumental means, 
est praise for its ideas and construction. First Performance in Boston of ' The. first movement, adagio, is suggestive _ bis skill in scholastic contrasts and his artful evo- 

he larzghetto will attain the greater pop- | Oh eee onc ous ; Snergy and vivacity, at | uti d blendi f chi aes od sok 
ularity doubtless on occount of the singn- Dvorak’s ‘‘New World’”’ Svm- times ‘it is tragic and might very properly | ‘UtIONS an endings Of chief subjects and of sub- 
fe meanty a me sone upon waren it is y | be eeuartered as pnernccerec yall Sa sidiary episodes’ will gratify and content the 
yased, the melody being one easily mem- | am savages of America or any other country. 
orizeu and recalled with rare satisfaction. phony Other Harmonic Hap- | ne be: second. a slow movement, wasre- , Musician, the average auditor will find his 
In the marvel lousiy Ingenious orchest ral penings. ce ved with the greatest favor. It 1s, 1n- thoughts simple and distinet and his exposition of 
combinations of this movement are shown | deed,.an exquisite composition. The state-. lucid 1 rar | 
the master’s hand in the most unmistakable Last night’s symphony. concert audience | : ment. has.been made that this movement | them so lucid and natural that they are never lost 


I 
» 
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fashion and the weird character of the . of the symphony was written as the expres- || in the mazes of phrase or obscured by the inven- 
song gives a still further source of enjoy. 24d the pleasure of listening tothe first per- sion of attain moods found in American P 4 y 


ment to the hearer. formance in this city of Antonin Dvorak’s oetry and definitely embodiedgin Long- | tion of counterpoint and technical figuration. 


fhe scherzo is more inthe familiar svyle symphony “The New World.” : fellow’s Hiawatha.” Tbe symphony comes with no clue to its com- 
of the composer titan any other move- terest has been taken in this HE gah a Mot .. Thescherzois written in a forceful and 7 pores 


ment, and although it lacks the new idea ° ‘ effective manner, and is notable for its | poser’s feeling and intention and it will necessarily | 
of the preceding portions of the work. 15 is the first important composition by Dvorak . ; 


: inal originality in treatment. The final move- | ,,)) ; 
vastly enjoyable, La the tinal movement Since he has become a resident of this ment iso grand climax of a splendid work. represent many things to its many listeners 


the openingsis so broadly dramatic that the country, and one which it was promised | An excellent performance was given the Upon one point, however, will all agree—that its 

Ballo incit irae An axe : oy oe would prove the foundation for a school of eens cadet Me ears 5 bearer how. | Unity of spirit and its growth toward a logical and | 
‘ bh MEOW, xy ; ‘ Le " . fi fc é | : ) Se - |) 

movement, aud, by contrast, this isthe Music to be distinctly characteristic of ever, the only interesting feature of last powerful conclusion are remarkable and de- | 

least satisfactory portion of the SVinpbhony, American folk Songs. . 


: ’ : Beethoven’s grand con- | jichtful. e may have our fancies with the rest 
Mr. Paur gave the work his best eftorts, Mr Dvorak came to this country about a mirably played by = bid mney aa 
and no ome cer oti ask for better treat- year and a half ago, and -it was shortly M ] generally vy ors be of the public, and they shape themselves roughly 
ment than that which “brom the New is ; K 1 is entitled : ae , ' yr: 
World” symphony xgt on this occasion, | 2fter his arrival here that he announced , resident | ‘hus, as they needs must after a single hearing: | 
(he audience were keenly ulive to both | his intention of writing the symphony The first movement, opening with a short but 
’ , ¢ * raNT LC Os , 3 syptar M4 
ameoyaud avo evident: ct their approve | tewde Resenaay” Le Was generally under. j Potent and insistent adaato, apd passing theses 
by a8 enthusiastic applause as has been hin Peg ' mntended to. construct | : into the wild, emphatic accent which the folk 
bestowed unou any of the season’s per- 18 ew World Symphony ” out os and the li dane f s many ube | 
formances. of negro and Indian melodi . COL songs anc + popular dances of so y | 
€ a melodies on very difficult concerto. ;, | 
allowing aire Syinbhony came the ap- | the supposition that thisis the only style | The final number played bythe orchestra developed nations show, suggests the free, urgent, | 
pearance o} Mr. brand Js neise! ag the solo- of music native to the hnew world. A good | was - ‘schaikowsky 8 overture, and the irregular and vigorous life of primitive peoples, 
See receivers violin concerto in D Biisny neaie fh 1 beli , melodious work received satisiactory inter- | “"" "© s 
poalor, opus (1. Familiar though this con- roe +n hy x eC te nee leys and “Sie dy | pratation ] with whom energy, courage and a narrow range 
cer O48, and Comune insiuch strong contrast S e11eve, a ere is no folk music 12% 2 rw Fr ' ah —_ ’ : ‘ ome 
with the new syinphony, there was much | in America, that what passes for such is an | Dvorak’s “American” symphony, first heard in | were npn bY -* aatewions Meas Bc rs 
= aed oe heartily aporectate gn ea imported article, and in no sense character publie by the Philharmonic audience of New | imaginative fancy. The exquisitely placid larg- 
en. fivenu it yy ir. \nelse . <b | : “ , ; : . i : ahs ; in 
and the orchestra on this occasion, | i8tic ofthe section of the country or the York, about a fortnight ago, had its second forma] | hetto, which will make itself at home at once I 


When tho soloist’ stepped to his {| Class of people it is supposed to represent : 1 every susceptible being, suggests the vast and 
+ “hd gop ee: “eh . Se ast night. ) I g; xe 

place beside the leader's desk ho was not | Mr Dvorak maintained that there was presen a athagpabte Aoesniy, Peniee ss Bary os fit | almost void expanse of nature—smooth, wide, 
leftin doubtas to his popularity with the American folk ic. if | Sinee its author expressed his opinion that fit | ' ’ ’ 
Symphony audiences. for the reception | nol pee epee bate Ss ech se Whos the subjects f honic treatment might be found | still lakes; rivers calm in their strong flow; 
given him was ono of which anv artist A ole people, yet expressive of certain dis- subjects for symp g 


might be proud. Wis playing was charac. | tinct phases of American life. climate, on this side of the Atlantic, curiosity and dis- | Savannahs and prairies ly{ng lone and silent; 


ui a an “ me purity of tone anil ox- ‘domestic conditions and historical events.’ | j ’ wen iri h forests and mountains motionless and grave; ina 
1Cé ‘ é | j : JUSS en busy now inquiring what e . 

quisite elicacy, he has at ail times been rom this folk music.he believed that the egy nave been . “ tine that word a whole land waiting for its possessor. The | 
noted for,and his merits were againtap- American school of music must draw its could possibly have meant, and now asserting tha a p ; 
tual pplauded as he corapleted his ; inspira tion, so began his task of writing an | he must have meant this, that or the other. Of scherzo is instinct with a lively vitality which 

r 4 . : - . 


i a overture by Wypighrind “og py | d to hi might imply the curiosity, the surprise and the 
ft was left for the famous overture b American symphony ‘ course the idea most frequently attributed to him g y 
Tschaikowsky, "1812." to show what the It seems to have been a delusion to su y 


. : P . ” rT, it- | pleasure of the discoverer, while the half-martial 
ee cance capable of inthociass of 20S¢ that Mr Dvorak intended to build his’ was that either the ‘‘hoe-downs” and ‘“‘spir ’ 


: ich tl ; The Syinphony on melodies such as “Down on elli- | character of its trio could stand for pride and 
© pty a ate hy Which this belongs. ‘Chere the Swanee River” and “Yankee Doodle,” uals” of the Southern negro orthe mild, m 


of noise, but it was .musi- ; | : 7 ly | hope in the assumption of ownership, as_ the 
ca! noise, and the offects were so grandly which are popuerty aceepted as the near- fluous melodies of Stephen Foster must supply 


© 


worked out by the men under Mr. Paur’s chto American folk songs. He 


eee ADEN : | : : if | quaint beat of an under theme would intimate 
| the themes. So imagination expanded itse 

baton that. the auaionce was wroaght meéant togo further back than the birth of 4 

to the highest pitch of excite. 


these S,.in other words, to the original upon his own probable utilization of such mate- | that the native denizen is still oy pis nat er 
Thent, and 16 only needed for the con. ™ th fall knee oe chides Titentions rial, while contempt elevated its nose at the Considered. The en ears Pet ange y _ 
diy en a Mg oho Met esee on Ahead of Mr Dvorak yesterday’s audi- thought of such trivialities and platitudes servy- © 4nd abundantly opu ag 4 u noth a a eal 
he ea revel Pada s gael Seng climax nos § Bhs tyivehday Die wihtka mdesn ing as the bases for even a modern and unclassical and determination, as if represen aS 


antiv for: . , have . achievement and constant ambition. 
“alls for about everything known in 7) pulaylorthe appearance of melodies char symphonic development. Nobody seems to 
ath estral or military band combination, | ¢he these © Too yc eli ie ap Np ond 8 thought of a symbolic, aesthetic, poetic and psy- The musical unity of the work is patent, as has 


“Che ordinary instruments of strings, wind {/ chical composition, designed to suggest to ap- been said, and the kind of feeling setin the first 
e y 9 ~ 
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theme, with its clear cut phraseology, is main- ’ 
tained to the close, not only in the temper, but in ML eae K Au WALL ee or ey 4 esa igs Wie With dissonances iW 
ia turns ee expression. Yet this state of mindis| . He 8 OQ WN “ss still “more conrageous at the coda. That 
not monotonous and its digressions, diversions The Symphony Concert : Europe will play this symphony as a con- . 
and episodes are many and make themselves ap- ee PPI LS WA qo althongh -bf in- tribution to music from a new quarter, may | The Symphony Concert. 


_ parent now in devices of orchestration and now |}. @rdinate rath ‘gag had points of especial in- ona eeeety seocpt ie os ol tient nt The programme for last night’s concert of the Bos. 
In secondary thoughts and side issues, as when | terest which prevented anything like the spirit of American folk-song they will |» Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: “Ameri. 


one recognizes a bit of “Yankee Doodle” thread- pte pa chatty in, eee the first time wpe go far astray. Yet the attempt made in this | can” symphony, Dvorak; Concerto for violin, Beet. 

ing itself into the the inner tissues of the last Cc began, a oe eka an! one Oo! the work will be worth something in the de- | hoven; Overture, “1812,” Tschaikowsky. There was 

movement pe agel De cert tae a te ee Ose sr velopment of our musical resources, and | a large audience, and the chief interest was in the new 
1 Se ee ede EES Geek netoon nt others will dig where Dvorak has done sur- | phony. We may state at the outset that never | 

There was another new work on the pro- | D@W foundation. Tha first presentation of face mining ympnony. y® 188 

wee : i the orchestra acquitted itself more brilliantly than it 


ue such a work was sulticient to make the oc- | n’s violin n- 
gramme—Tschaikowsky’s 1812” overture, which | easion historical, and to dignify the con- oles with sg cy toh mins eo It hala q | dijon this occasion; and we may add that since Mr, 
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way to the heart of Russia and his defeat in that | ™@Y, acknowledge this without conceding free from ftiaw or fault. That Mr. Kneisel 


herculean but impossible attempt. The sturdy, absolute success to the work ftself. . Bril- does not give all the breadth that the com- 
> Jiant as music, the new symphony | by position (at least’ the titanic first move- 

unconquerable, ponderous Russia is represented Dvorak, founded on native themes, does ment) can hear. may be conceded :-—neither | 22 he is the right man in the right place, and though 
by the large, steady and solid introduction; then pe: mg ai + nationaiity, It is does Sarasate, In intonation, in absolute | Ve ™4y quarrel with him, now and then, for a certain 
comes the conflict of France, as suggested in the aor Pant clear i. aneroan Sane ponents | surety inthe midst of the greatest difficul- over-elaborations in his readings of the older masters, 
Marseillaise against the hordes of Russian troops Di 8 ype i 1 th 0 tae ° ae te ties, in musiciaply intelligence in making {there can be no question that ho has his orchestra 
and the whirling withering t | a eore’ Warcoonn han Ye Fane: ~ a h every point in Mne with the composer’s in- | under complete control, and that it has never played 
b oy r ng empests of the tur- scales ctat hota they mona tenn a ig . tention, the performance was a great one, better than it has under his direction. Under no pre- 
ulent writer; and finally over the broken fray- | and in the matter of nower of tone, too, the | 130... conductor has it achieved finer results than at. 


2 antiquity in other climes. , i 
ments of the French song rises in amazing The work began with a strange mixture Ee eaten yariheey oo uate ee ie tended its performances last night, and decidedly no | 
| strength and splendor of triumph the Russian of kettledrum explosions and brooding. >» audience and recalls in profusion | such splendid orchestral playing has been given by the 
music which was heard at first so reserved and en the chief theme was ushered in, how- ' followed .the conclusion of the work. | organization, for at least three years, as was heard on 


calm. Every possible orchestral instrument is FEE: AO BECV GH Ear nuny ita mei. of the lilt It might have been as well to have | this occasion. Technically, the orchestra is up to the 


of the plantation, and suggested that ac- iti rj the fi move- | . ” : > 
usedin this climax, and the composer even centuation of hand and foot which belongs ay 2 g ee i rh Ag Meat ak a ad very highest point it has reached, and Mr. Paur 


wanted cannon to help in the stupendous clangor. t® Afro-American melody. Yet, for the | parts of the second movement, the coficasto |*0Uld receive full credit for the cortainty and the 
The performance of these ¢ 0 k . matter of that, the same characteristic can is pied satay Sante by the grandeur of its be- | rapidity with which he has restored and improved its 
laine wo works WaS be traced as far back as scriptural music, ginning, and the finale lags superfluous ‘efficiency. The symphony is a genial work, abundant 
spicnmic at al Polats. In the larghetto of the and the singing of the psalms in ancient » upon the stage. Not even the genius of | in graceful melody; is perfectly clear on a first hear- 
symphony Mr. Paur obtained ptanissimi of iy spy alle pelt Abell wr ig ah ae . Beethoven could animate the dry bones of jing, and is, onthe whole, the most interesting of its 
which even Mr. Gericke might have been proud, ofa Roth een ade Serecttiar ta r hep this de rondo ian — the apes 4 ae composer’s works in kind. That it is American in any 
while in the overture he evoked a tonality that can easily be proved by references to “clap- . the “teiviniiey of “Aq ty ai This saws Wovte sense, or that it would be suspected as typifying any- 
lacked little of raising the roof. ping of hands” inthe Old Testament, by . was Mr. “Kneisel’s visiting ecard when he thing American, musical or otherwise, without its sug- 
Between these Mr. Kneisel played Beethoven’s gyptian p:ctures of contemporary date, | first came to Boston, and at that time criti- gestive title, we do not believe. In fact, SHpnEe Saere 
violin concerto to perfection in t ty] dd and by a study of the character of the poems , cism was most anxious to find a flaw in the ) is less of the Bohemian color in this music that there 
one, style and de- as they have come dewn to is. | . for he had replaced along-estab- oats” pbk RLS ry gga Sao iene 
tail of execution, und he had his full 1 N hel : b | TIRE, 408 Re prac is in Dvyorak’s other compositions, its characte 
He ster cee snene Se ee hi and shen ot . Lacy gol 9 rer lished concert master of much riper years ; is, nevertheless, indicative of the composer's nationall. | 
enthusiastic and spontaneous applause which the tis liit and ri ythm “American” since it is itfound no weak spot then,—it finds none | Hi aN he 1 himself with the | 
whole programme elicited a characteristic of part of our Southern folk- now ty. Itis understood that ho saturated h mself w 1e | 
Nex sek? oo , or At this point Mr. Paur “cried *‘Havock’ 8088 of the Southern negroes, and that his themes in 
ext week’s programme will be all Wagner, The development of the phrase which con- and let slip the dogs of war’; at least he this work are founded on them; but there is 
comprising the usual orchestral selections from tained the gist of this theme was remark- gave a composition which it is difficult to / nothing in the symphony that evidences this. Now 


the ‘““Meistersincer.” « - ee _ able and its varied orchestral .coloring was revi ‘ously. was as unfair to brin : 7 ntof rhythm that recalls a 
q ager,” “Tristan” and ene Gotter- full of interest. This first movement NaGhabonike ke enous by his 18129 gen sory oa , ee : wre melody,” but on 
ammerung,” together with the “Faust” over- seemed, at a single hearing, the finest part ae OF OOS Oe re a 


re Si re been to commeim- } . ner r 
ture and the ‘‘Siegtried Idyl.” Mme. Materna Of the work, and it was the only portion . Tec Mcatiiven with Win. tenle ercauhene the whole it has athoroughly old-world flavor. The 


will sing inthe “Tristan” love music, and add which gave to the reviewer the impression (‘The Battle of Vittoria’), and such a | opening adagio is very beautiful, very impressive and 
Brunnhilde’s lament over Siegfried ggg typical. ; racket has not been heard in Music Hall, {is lovely in its orchestral color, but it is genuine 
H ey ; el he slow movement which came next not even in the days of the cat shows. Dvorak in conception and treatment. The allegro that 
OWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. hile fi Seip ibaa baie and dream The ‘‘Marseillaise” attacked an innocent | ¢ojjows is fascinating in its gay flow, its brightness, 
a O vs ; a 4 rte or Phasing. well- Russian folk-theme, and the result was | 4), grace of its themes, butit has nothing that is essen- 
» ant @ tender theme for English | terrible. The two themes coalesced very , tiie: Sas: thee th te Ge tebe 
horn and a delicate use of woodwind effects much as the Kilkenny cats did, or as the tially American in color. in fact, poss 
made a picture of much beauty, which how- blue paper does with "the white in a Seidlitz | that it should have, for wo have no music that can be 
ever, was not of any especial nationality, powder, Auditors clung to their seats inex- | called distinctively American; nothing that is to be 
ateraen a bold episode of lively character cited enthusiasm as the Russian trombones | singled out as national in style, no pecullar turn that 
“ faaat anion, ORE ert pea cenene wa oP : and the French bass drums met; amidst | aan pe recognized as smacking of the soil in the sense 
| ; the tumu!t one could see the brave conduc- that we can say that this or that tune in English, or 


The Scherzo was a disappointment,for here t in the centre of the 
at least one might have expected the folk- conshonisan boca ee came the clangor of French, or Italian, or German, or Scandanavian; noth- 


dance, the break-down, or some flavor of ; : ing that carries the mark of its nationality onitas the 
plantation life, just as Nendelsiohn: Pitteaas ha eure the pork cn Bway Rariatss Py so nbigy 'markjis borne by a Scotchfor an Irishjtune. Itiis clear 
the Gaelic spirit into the Scherzo of his chimes. or whether a general alarm had | then that Mr. Dvorak’s symphony must be judged 
Scotch symphony. Instead of this one had been turned in from the fire at Moscow, but | from a purety musical standpoint and without refer- 
Recth nd cag a ee the figure with which they were out of tune in either case. Fin- | ence toa national color that it cannot. possess. The 
Symphens o athe hy oS seca, eel ally the work culminated pote - Meg te slow movement is founded on a broad aud charming 
ae assortment of thunderbolts, and now the |i. .e, and is full of poetic feeling. Itis somewhat. 


trast and intrinsic beauty, but very much ith Mr. Paur, to 
more of Dvorak and: his ‘genius ids of mag nig of Boston cay Poon C Re ELSon. over long, and here and there are some dry and labored 


America, meres moments. but its interest is admirably sustained to 


evidence of his skill and power as a conductor as he 
vouchsafed at this concert He made it perfectly clear 


signifies the attempt of Napoleon to conquer his | cert beyond any of its predecessors. One most satisfactory performance, absolutely Paur’s advent here, never did he give such convincing 
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the end. The scherzo is, from beginning to close, Skits i hae . 

Dvorak, pure and simple! It is frolicsome, bizarre in me Hh at wees 
harmonics and orchestral effects, and fairly astonish. Nias ae 
ing in its vivacity; but is is redolent of Bohemia. The 
finale is a marvel of ingenuity, as far as construction 
is concerned; its fire is overwhelming; and as it ap- 
proaches its close the composer rises to an exciting 


sses little or nothing that is. 
‘Fiest’ ‘Time of Dvoraws Misnamed | bharuring “Work tes upersting aud: 
nie “American Sym phony.’’ Rt @ . scherzo, which are. without 4 ‘rapes 
The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- | of anything American :n their conception, 
phony Orchestra took placein Music Hall )} are movements of characteristic value in- 
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power that has not been surpassed, if equalled, 
by any modern musician. Its passion is immense; 
but it is Scalvoniec passion, not without a touch 
of genuine Wagnerism, its cnly suggestion of 
America being a remote and exceedingly vague 

suggestion of “Yankee Doodle,” which, after all, is no 
more nor less than a perversion of an English tune 
known as “Kitty Fisher's Mornpipe.”’ Of the work- 

-manship of the symphony too much cannot be said in 
tho way of admiration. The work, which was re. 
ceived with great admiration, is delightful in its tune. 
fulness, its frankness, its freedom from unmeaning 
pedantry, its efiect ,of spontaneity and freshness, 
its healthy tone. Its orchestration throughout is fas- 
Cinuting in its richness, its brilliancy and its well 
ordered variety of effect. That it will become one of 
the composer’s most popular works seems inevitable; 
but it will be because of its musical worth and not be- 

cause it does or does not typify anything American. 
Some day or other the American symphony will doubt. 
less be written, but when that feat is accomplished it 
is not likely that it will be by a foreigner thoroughly 
impregnated with the folk-song of his natiye land, no 
heed how much a master of his art he miy be. The 
Tschaikowsky Overture is scarcely worth discussing 
seriously. In Russia, it doubtless may seem a fitting 
and a stirring tribute to the triumph of that country 
| Over France; but, listened to without any sentiment 
of patriotism, it is a barbarous jargon of 
noise¢; an apotheosis of drum banging, and_ 
a glorification of musical sensationalism generally, 
The ear-deafening close of the work is almost comi- 
cal in its blatant earthquakiness of effect. However, the 
audience went fairly wild over it. The soloiet was Mr. 

Franz Kneisel. who gaye an exceedingly finished 
and elegant, if nota very virile, performance of the 
Violin concerto. He was applauded with great en- 


thusiasm, and was three times recalled. The pro- | 
gramme for the next concert is to be devoted entirely | 


to Wagner, with Madame Materna as the soloist. 


OO AL Le ent 


/ 


Saturday evening, presenting the follow- 
ing programme: 


Symphony No. 5,in E minor, “From the 
New World’’.... eons ce eenegercsery: 
in D major, (Cadenzas 


‘Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. 
‘The great interest of this occasion cen- 
tred in the performance for the first time 


in these concerts of Dvorak’s latest sym- 


phony which has been advertised exten- 
sively, but misleadinzlv, asan “American 
Symphony.’’ 

The idea of writing this work was proba- 
bly brought to the mind of .Dvorak 
through a suggestion of Mr. James G. 
Hnuneker, the eminent critic of the New 
York Musical Courier, to which sugges- 
tiou Dvorak listened attentively and evi- 


dently with interest in the idea advanced. ~ 


J)vorak then studied some of: the char- 
acteristic melodies of the American negro, 
aud possibly some Indian phrases, and 


themes that appear in this symphony, 


‘These theines are presented in theforin of | 


Simpie ‘olk-song, being striking in cbar- 


acter and adaptable toa syiuphonie treat- : 
‘ment. ‘That any of these themes are 


nationally American cannot be claimed, 


| tion they could be accepted by most any ; 


for witha slignt stretch of the imag:na- 


nationality of the Vld World, being quite 


as oriental as occidental in their flavor. 


There is @ strong resemblanee in the 


-_firstand principal theme of the opening 


wr ee ee et” 


critical listener recognized gin Dvorak’s | 
work a composition of fine proportions. | e1 
composer. The invasion of Russia and 


movement of the symphony, to the nigzer 
tunes suny to the twanging accompani- 


ment of the banjo and tne tap of the heel, ° 


by the oider minstrel composers, the 


*Alleghanians,’’ the “Christy Minstrels.’ ' 


ete., but otherwise there is nothing that 
can be recognized as a familiar air of the 
American people. The slight burlesque 
on Yankee Voodle in the violas’ tnat 
occurs in the final movement will not serve 
in moditying this statement in the least. 

This symphony was {first played at the 
second concert of the New York Sympho- 
ny Society under the direction of Mr. 


Seidl, Dec. 16, being heard of course at | 


the rehearsal of the afternoon previous. 
On this occasion it was extensively 
buomed in the New York Tribune in an 
elaborate articie from the pen of Mr. 
Krehbiel, as well asthrough a most extra- 
ordinary panegyric by Mr. Steinberg in 
the New;York Herald. ‘the glatter was 
something ridiculous in its vouclusion. 

It matters little what the claims may be 
of those whosee in the composition ol this 
symphony the foundation of an Aimerican 
seuo0ol of symphonic writipg, for time 
will prove the folly of such conclusions, 
but it is with gratification that every 


Whatever may have stimulated this emi- 
nent composer, it is suicient that his 
inspiration has never brought forth more 
spuntanevus results. 


..- Dvorak - 


their respective modes. ‘he depth of. 
' poetical teeling that marks the adagio, - 
andthe vivacity, the brilliancy and the 
unique instrumental effects that charac 


terize the scherzo are the outcome of the 
genius of Dvorak unbridled by any at. 
tempt at the delineation of any national 
music. | 
‘There is a fine display of ingenuity in 
the working out of the last movement: sy 


also has the composer displayed his mas. 
terly hand in the first movement. Best. 


oi ali in this symphony, however, is the 
simplicity and clearness of the themes 
and the elaboration also. ‘Lhe polyphony 
is never obscure; it is easily followed. 
Neither does it lose in value musically be. 
cause of this clearness. itis a reproach 
upon the mysticism and cacophony of 
many of our modern writers. When one 
remembers this vlearness, as well as the 
variety and piquancy of the rhythms, the 
beautiful color of the instrumentation, 


- and the fine contrasts in the dynamic ex- 
_ pression, bh ee to ef ghee for this 
‘ | ; | work a popularity that will become 

out of this musical digest evolved the | i Works 


wide, 

Perliaps of greater importance to us 
locally was the manner in which the 
orc.estra performed this composition. It 
settled at once any doubt as tothe eapa- 
bilities of Mr. Paur as a conductor worthy 
of the position so successfully sustained 
by Mr. Gericke. 

Mr. Paur was alert to every demand of 
this remarkable symphony, and hotding 


his orchestra in a firm grasp revealed 
. thereby every nuance of the composition. 


‘That inflexible and careful carving of the 
phrases that has caused some to complain 
when criticizing Mr. Paurs renderings 
was entirely absent on this occasion, and 
the musi¢e had its rhythmieswing uninter- 
rupted. Alse there was asurprising ad- 
vance in the matter of gradation of tone 
Sueh splendid results as were made 
mapbifest in the playing of this work must 
have satisfied the cravings of the most ex- 
atins of eritics. If this is the standard 
that is to be maintained throughout, then 
will the patrons of these concerts rejoice | 
and praise the good fortune that has sent 


_us so able a conductor as Mr. Paur. How | 
gratifying it is for the critic to ackuowlk 


edge such masterly conducting, 

When Mr. Kneisel appeared to play his 
solo he was welcomed so warmly that he 
was Obiiged to bow many times before the 
applause envied. ‘Then fo'lowed a most 
finished and technically accurate perform- 
ance of the Beethoven concerto. ‘There is 


always a classical purity to whatever Mr, . 
Kneisel presents in his artistie efforts. — 


His taste is exquisite. Le was recalled 
several times at the end of the coneerto, 


Mr, Paur conducted tle accompaniments | 
with great discretion; a-difficult task 


indeed. 7 


‘The Tschaikowsky overture was replete | 


with the characteristics of its eminent — 


the repulse of the French were depicted in 
this composer’s well known realistie man. 


ner. ‘The ending was without dou it the’ 
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SEASON 1898-9A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XI. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, AT 8, 


WAGNER PROGRAITIIME. 


PRELUDE to ‘Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg,’’ C major. 


VORSPEIL unp “‘LIEBESTOD” (Prelude and ‘‘Love-death’’) from “Tristan 
und Isolde.”’ 


Isolde: MME. TIATERNA. 


SIEGFRIED IDYL. 
A FAUST OVERTURE. 


“STEGFRIED’S FUNERAIL MARCH, from ‘‘Goétterdimmerung.’’ Act III., 
Scene 2. 


BRUNNHILDE’S DYING SPEECH OVER SIEGFRIED’S BODY, from Got- 
terdiimmerung,’’ Act III, Scene 3. 


Brunnhilde: MME. MATERNA. 


Soloist: 


MME. AMALIA MATERNA. 
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the din, unless 
the whole audience bad joined in 
hurrahs! and a climax gained by the 
explosion of a dynamite bomb, could it 
have been accomplished without other ef- 
fects than its terrific detonation. I have 
always declared that nothing pleased the 
symphony audience so much as a tre- 
mendous noise (Nikisch proved that time 
and time again’, so on Saturday evening 
ai the termination of ‘schaikowsky’s din 
this cultured aggregation burst forth with 
shouts and uproarious applause. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Paur will not too fre- 
quently encourage tiis latent tendency 
upon the part of his audience, that merely 
sleeps to be awakened at a trumpet call or 
the sound of the stirring drum Next 
Saturday evening the programme will be 
made up of Wagner seiections, Mrs, 
Materna will be the soloist. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SHASON 18983-9A. 


VR. EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


XI CONGERY. 


WAGNER PROGRAIVIE. 


von Nuern 


VORSPEIL uNpD “‘LIEBESTOD” (Prelude 
und Isolde.’’ 
Isolde: MME. SIATERNA. 
SIEGFRIED IDYL 


A FAUST OVERTURE 


“SIEGEFRIED’S FUNERAL, 
Scene 2. 


BRUNNHILDE’S DYING SPEECH OVER SIEGIRIED’S 


terda’mimerung,’’ Act III, Scene 3. 


Brunnhilde: MME. MATERNA. 


Soloist: 


MME. AMALIA MATERNA. 


BODY 
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The eleventh concert 
Symphony Orchestra took place in Music 
Hall Saturday evening. Mrs. Amalia 
-Materna was the soloist. The prograinme 
_ was as follows: | 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nuern- 
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berg,’ C major 


“Vorsveil und “Liebestod” (Prelude and 


*“Love-death’’) fr m “lristan und Isolde.” 

1) jsoide; Mme. Materna. 
Siegfried Iiyl. 

A Faust Overture. 
Siegirieds Funeral March, from “Gotter- 

dammerung.” Act Ill, scene 2. 
Brannhilde’s Dying Speech over Sieefried’s 
Body, from *““Gotterdammerung.” Act LIL, 
sc. ne  # x 

Brunhilde: Mme. Materna. 


A Wagner programme is almost always 


‘sure to attract a large audience and on 
‘this oceasion the hall was filled to over- 


flowing with an interest d gathering of 


listeners that reinnined intact until the 


end of this quite lengythy programme. 


The playing of theorchestia was of the 
first quality, and Mr. Paur really achieved 
atriumph. It was plainly evident that 
he was familiar with the scores, and to 
his credit i¢ must be said that Wagner 
has never before been so Satisfactorily 
presented in buston. There was a grati- 
tying deyree of repose at the proper mo- 
ments in Conauctor Paur’s luterpretation 
of the selections chosen that intensified 
the effect of the performance when ihe 


highty dramatic passages appeared. 


_ The playing of the ‘Siegfried layl’ was 
indesecribably beautiful. Better playing 


has seldom been heard from this superb 


oreliestra. One can praise eguaily the 


entire performance. 


Mr. Paur’s conception of Wagner is 


remarkably comprehensive, and at the 


Same time sO wondertully bappy in the 
working out of the detail, so delicate, and 
80 sensitively refine! in vil the nuances of 
the composition, that it renders the course 


interpretation we have had from such 


noise dispensing and inferior conductors 
as Seidl and Nikisch appear as a satire on 
the intentions of this great master of mod- 
ern musical forms. Seidl and Nikisch 
can both sit at the feet of Conductor Paur 
and learn much to their advantage. 

Mrs. Materna encompassed the spirit 


and intention of the author, and deline- 


‘ated tothe best of her vocal ability the 
demands of the situation. It was an in- 
spired effort upon her part, and if it failed 


‘ot “A Faust Overture.’’ 


of eifect alwvys it was because no human 
yoice is capable of effectively meeting 
such extraordinary demands. ‘this is one 
of the incongruities of the Wagner music- 


drama. 


Tne audience did not appear to appre- 


‘ciate the marvelious marner in which 


Mr. Paur revealed eitier the beaaties of 
the ‘‘Siegiried ldyl”’ or the fanciful ideas 
lerhaps, after 
the four years that its taste has been 


-vitiated by the coarse and vulgar inter- 


etation of every class of music that 


% #6 


ine from the baton of Mr. Paur’s imme- 


diate predecessor, it is not to be wondered 


iat it failed to recognize the highly ar- 
@ and reiined efforts of Mr. l’aur in 
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feet and it indulged in the most enthus 
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his was the cause of Mrs. Materna re- 


turning many times to bow, but finally 
someone with alusty shout cailed for Paur! 
Paur: Then modestly appeared-the hero 
of the Oevasion to receive a most tumultu- 
ous applause, with shouts of bravo! bravo! 

‘This pra.se was modestly reéeived by 
Conductor. Paur, And how. genuinely 
modest is this man—how simple, how 
trank andhow earnest! That sort of an 
appearance of hangdog affectation that 
Nikisch often showed is entirely foreign 
to such a nature as Conductor Paur pos- 
sesses. | 

Mr. Paur deserved every bit of the 
praise that was accorded him on this 
occasion, and more besides. it must be 
said that his success with the programme 
was greater than eveu his most ardent 
admirers haa expected. 

There will be no concert next Saturday 
evening. On Saturday evening, Janu. 20, 
the followinz programme will be per- 
formed: Suite in 1s minor, for string or- 
chestra and tlutes, Bach; Symphony No. 
3. 1h A minor, ‘‘Scotch,’’ Mendtelsshon, 
and overture, “King t.ear,’’ Berlioz. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of the eleventh symphony 
concert, given last Saturday evening in the 
Music Hall, was made up wholly of selections 
from the worksof Richard Wagnex, and was 


as follows: ' 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnbere.” 

anpind? art “Isoldens Liebestod” from ‘Tristan und 

solde.’”’ 

A Siegfried Idyl. 

“Fine Faust-Ouvertiire.” Dee 4 

Siegfried’s Funeral March, from “Goétterdammerung, 
Act iii., Scene 2. 

Briinnhilie+’s dying speeeh over Siegfried’s body, from 
“Gotterdammerung, Actiii., Scene 3. 

Mme. Amalia Materna was the singer. 


All these selections are pretty familiar here, 
having been frequently heard at concerts and, 
with the exception of the scene from “Tristan,” 


- at least once or twice on the stage. Curiously 


enough, they are all examples of Wagner’s 
third manner; the “Faust-Ouvertiire,” to be 
sure, was first written in 1840, thus dating 
from the “Rienzi” period; but it was remod- 
élled from beginning to end in 1855, about a 
year before the completion of the neusic of 
“Die Walkiire,” so that, in its present shape, it 
fairly belongs to the composer’s third manner, 
The programme was very well arranged, sav- 
ing that it was a little long; we think the 
“Faust-Ouvertiire”’ might well have been left 
out: it, as well as the two succeeding numbers, 
is essentially tragic in character, and thus 
helped te make the second half of the concert 
rather grimly serious. 


Vhe orchestra played admirably almost - 


threugkout, falling short of perfect finish in 
execution only in parts of the closing scene 


from “Gétterdimmerung.” In one place in. 


the “Siegfried Funeral March” the absence of 
two of the required tubas made some havoc 
with the phrase, but the want of them was in 
general not seriously felt, We have @ sus- 
picion, however, that some of the wind parts in 
both the selections from “Gotterdimmerung” 
were not strictly in aecordance with the origi- 
nal score, but belonged to acondensed concert 
version forsmaller orchestra; but in this we 
may be wrong. 

Mr. Paur’s reading ef the several numbers, 


barring an occasienal tendency to over-slow- 


ness, was admirable. We have seldom heard 


| the “Meistersinger” prelude go so well, and the 
“Siegtried Idyl” was given to perfection. Mme. 


Materna, whom one was heartily glad to wel- 
come back here once more, sang wenderiully. 
Her voice has lost very little, if any, of its 
commanding beauty of quality, and in the mat- 


ter of perfect accuracy of intonation her sing- 


ing left nothing to be desired. But above all 


|} this her warmth, depth and beauty of feeling | 
y}and dramatic force of 
| what gave her performance its superb 
‘character. In the matter of correct tra- 


expression were 


dition, derived from the fountain head itself, 


\ ‘she is still impeccable; her absolute mastery 
| over and sympathy with Wagner’s idea, and 
her rich, receptive artistic nature enable her 


fully to incarnate and realize this idea; her 


+) singing of the scenes from “Tristan” and “GOt- | 
| terdimmerune” is not only mustergiltia 
Pi (model-worthy), but instinct with the finest dra- | 
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symphony concerts as she did last Saturday. 


evening. The audience symply went wild with 
enthusiasm, and had the best of reasons there- | 
for. The next programmeis: Bach, suite in B 


_ 


phony No. 3, in A minor (“Scotch”); Berlioz, 
overture to “Le Roi Léar.” bi 


MUSIC. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for the eleventh concert of the Bos. 


‘ “ 


o 


> . tat geees 


ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, last evening, | 


was devoted wholly to Wagner, as follows: Prelude 


‘to “Die Meistersinger’; Vorspiel and ‘Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde’; the Siegfried Idy]; the 


“Faust” overture; Siegfried’s Funeral March and 
Briinnhilde’s lament over Siegfried’s body,’ from “Git- 
terdiimmerung.” This is a very large dose of Wagner 
for one evening, but there were doubtless many in the 
audience who enjoyed every bar of it. However, 
to others, who were not enthusiastic worshippers of 
Wagner, it proved somewhat cloying, not to say 
wearisome. All the selections had been heard 
frequently at these concerts, and Mr... Krehbiel 
kindly came on from New York, on several 
occasions, to explain to us the meaning of 
several of them, in order that we might be enabled to 
palpitate with the right emotion, anent them. It might 
have added interest to the occasion if he could have 
been induced to enlighten us regarding them at this 
concert, but the chances are that he would have found 
sorious objections, owing to the fact thata hearing of 
the Dvorak American Symphony caused hini so much 
discomfort that he cryptogramically pronounced the 
orchestra to be “N. GG.” Thereis nothing new to be 
said about the music. Of the performances we feel jus- 
tified in writing in the warmest terms of commenda. 
tion. Mr. Paur’s readings were masterly throughout, 


andthe playing of the orchestra was faultless. The 


‘“Meistersinger”’ overture had never been given here 
with the perfect clearness that attended its interpreta: 
tion by Mr. Paur, last night. The Idyl was also beau. 


/ 


tifully read and played. The soloist was Mme. Mater. | 


na, who sang the Liebestod from “Tristran,” and 
Brunnhilde’s lament. She acquitted herself with all nec. 
essary robustness of style, and doubtless with thorough 
fidelity to the composer’s intentions. She certainly 
declaimed with great dramatic fervor. For singing, 
pure and simple, the music affords slight opportuni. 
ty; and it must be said that the voice part in the score 
bas little meaning or intorest without its proper stage 
surroundings. In fact, it has little meaning under any 
conditions. The words are of the chief importance, 
and these can only eeldom be heard through the 
din of the orchestra. Madame Materna’s voice 
sounded worn in its middle notes, and _ her 
high notes alone were ¢ffective. These she shouted 
forth with penetrating effect, and doubtless achieved 
all that could be achieved under the circumstances. 


She was applauded with furious enthusiasm, which 


proves that musical noise is not without appreciation. 
The programme for the next concertis: Suite, B-minor, 
Bach; Scotch Symphony, Mendelesohn: Overture, 
“King Lear,’’ Berlioz. 
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Soset Slivinski’s Boston Debut~The 
*s | New Music Eiall Site Bought—A. 
ae @rand Opera Season Promised—This 
 Evening’s Attractions—Events of 
_ the Coming Week—Notes. 


_ Conductor Emil Paur evidently pleased 


himself, and cortainly gratified bis patrons | 
‘ef the symphony concerts, last evening, by | 
nting them with a programme exciu- | 


. vely confined to excerpts from the Wag- 
jer music dramas. 


Whatever opinions may bo held as to the | 


‘Mesirability of concert performances of 
Such programmes, there can be but one 
‘pinion in regard to such interpretations of 
‘the several numbers as were given by Con- 
ductor Paur lat evening. His readings 
showed a thorough familiarity with the 
Vv 4@gnerian repertoire, and were character- 
ized by a dramatic treatment of the several 
selections eminently in keeping with their 
‘eharacteristics, Without striving for sen- 
-sational effects, ie gave to all the selec- 


nov 3 Lt , 
ich of her numbers. ‘ys Bo at 
As a whole Mr. Baus is to be heartil con- 
Gratulacod upon the success of his 7 first 
Vagnerian programme. It is to be hoped, 
however, that he will not assume thatsuch 
brogrammes are desired often by the 


hd 


| patrons of these concerts, 


he usual concert and rehearsal w 
omitted next week, and on the anit be 


| the 20th inst. the programme will 
' Of Bach’s suite in B minor for dase enn 


Strings, Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 3 in 


A minor, and the “Ki ; 
Ble tg I King Lear’ overture, 
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THE ELEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
 Yhe program of the Symphony Concert given 


last evening in Music Hall was as follows: 
Prelude to ‘The Master of Singer of Nurem-) & 


berg 
Fm 


| 


many occasions and there is no need nowof ex- 


tended eriticism. The Wazener of theory would © 


not have allowed sach excerpts from his 
works. The Wagner of ‘practice, no doubt, 
would have joined hearuly in ihe upplitt-e.- tp 
may be said that the “S'ezfried Idyi” wag tue 
leatvre of sash eveninys’s) program, and it was 
played superbly. 

In the prelude tothe Ma ter Singers” and 


in the * Faust overture” the brass was blatant. 
Whe string orchestra throughout the evening 
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The Symphony Concert. . 

A Wagner programme, with a famou 
Wagnerian singer, was sufficient to crowd 
Music Hall at the concert of Saturday. Th 
prelude to “The Mastersingers” began th 
progteenns It received a good reading, 
Ir. Paur being exactly in his element i 


preserving the clearness of the polyphonic 


strands of the intricate web; not a sub-, 
theme ora motif was lost, although there wag, 
something of rigidity in the presentation of 
them. Those who imagine that Wagner ig 
formless can study this prelude to advan: 
tage, for in its way it is as logical as any 
overture, and even the violations of contra, 

untal laws find extenuation in coherent 
eading of the voices, 

The death scene from ‘Tristan ana 
Isolde”’ brought Madame Materna back to 
our concert platforin after a long lapse of 
years. Itis pleasant to be able to say that 


_ time has dealt gently with the singer. A 
_ trifle of explosive force instead of sustained 
_ power, a Slight inequality in middle regis. 


ter, that is all that the severest critic is able 


to animadvert upon, and against this one 


must balance a perfect understanding of 
the music, an artistic intelligence of high 
est rank and years of earnest service to act) 
rather than to mammon, ‘The ensemb] 
was excellent, and the surety of the singer 
led to a sense of security on the part of the 
audience that added not a little to the envy] 
joyment of the number. The heartiest en- 
thusiasm followed the. conclusion of the 


% Within its cadence I have held united 


in our souls the bwtatetal ng upraising ~— 
hich in this.music t have now set aby bi: ye: 


Rieg fried our dearly cherished son, and thee, 

And all the harmonies I now am bringing, 

But speak the thought which in my heartig 
ringing. | ee 
There has never been a_ better performe 

ance of the “Faust Overture’ than was 
given upon this occasion, Probably no 
subject in poetry has been set to inusie so 
creguanstiy as the great poem by (Goethe, 
and the diverse treatments could searce] 
be described in a volume. Gounod’s ant 
Wagner’s treatments of ‘the theme mark 
the extreme limits, and are ina degree op- 
posites. Gounod discarded all the philoso- 
phical part of the work, and made _ the love 
episode with Gretchen the central point of 
his endeavor, so that inGermany his opera, 
is not unjustly called ‘“‘Margarethe:;’’ Wage 
ner renounced the feminine element alto- 
gether and gave a _ philosophical tone- 
picture of Faust, the self-tormenting, the 
yearner after the infinite. Begun in the 
dark days of Wagner's early Parisian ex- 
periences, in 1840, one can readily imagine 
thas the poet’s line, 

Forezo thou must, thou must forego,” 
would speak with especial force to his 
imagination, and this would seem to give 
the keynote to the imagination better than 
the motto which Wagner attached to it 
when he rewrote the work in Zurich fifteebp 
years later. This moito is:— 

Der Gott der mir in Busen wohnt, 

Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen;: 

Der ueber allen meinen Kraeften thront, 


| : : r Kann nach aussen nichts bewegen, 
tions a life and freshness that showed him || W@8 most excelient. Ifthe “Faust” overture 


. wy , . was omitt:d, the prograin would have given 
Eg 1 dP asada in the treatment of this || spoatey satisfaction. 7 

“schoo of music, |, Mrs. Materna was not heard in the excerpt 
“The vrelude to the “Meistersingers,” || from “Tristan and solae.” She seemed to 
‘which made the opening number of the || recognize her inability to cope with the orches- 


work, and Mme, Materna was recalled with, Und SO ist mir das Dasein eine Last, : 
most spontaneous applause. The orchestr: Der ‘Tod erwuenscht,das Leben mir verhasst 
did excellently, both inthis and the pre The last lines , 
lude leading up to it. . And so llive on, weary of my breath, 

The “Siegfried Idyl,”’ which followed, } Yetlife I hate, and wish and long for §Death, 


prozramme was magnificently played, its || tra in this number. In the scene from “ Die | 
“myer varying movements being brought out || Geetterdaemmerung” she wai more effective: | 


ith splendid surength and aramatic feel- 
7 The “Si 


y and delicacy that has rarely been 

in former performances, and the 

Tture had a broadly dramatic 

ding which was very satisfying. Con- 
ctor Paur was equally succes-ful in the | 
bat funeral march from “Gotterdammer- | 

Fung,” which completed the list of strictly 
Spstrumental sele: tions, and was Played | 
With migniticent effect. ° 
| Maoie. Amalia Materna was the soloist of | 
{ 


“Siegfried” idyl was given with | 
| 
| 


‘Bhe evening being heard in “isolde’s Love 
Weath” and Brunnhiide’s “Dying Speech.” 
“2s great artist has been absent from Kos- 
‘Gon for many years, and it was very grati- 
¥ying to find that time had dealt very 
| y with ber vocal abilities. She will 
6 recalled as one of the principal singers | 
‘® ®@ German opera scasons of” 
ne years ago, and also as the 
2a donna of the notable Wagner 
festivals which created such Pe) 
‘@0ns: throughoutths country some 10 
© is a great dramatic artist, 
a her treatment of such numbers as those 
which she was heard last evening may 
we taken as a standard. The severe 
teste ent to the singer were met with splen- 
@14 success by Mmo. Materna,’and she eon- 
ded with the orchestra in a way to 
rouse the greatest respect for her physical 
Her reception upon her en- 
ce showed that her earlier ‘triumphs 
tall {ce¢h ua the minds of many of ihe 


but the weakness of her middle register in this | 
speech was so noticeable tnat it precluded fuil | 
enjoyment. 


provestwo points detinitely—tirstly, Wag-1 
ner was able to present his ideas with a} 
small orchestra when necessary. The in-- 


tertwining of the two phrases, “Siegfried, > 
treasure of the world,” and the ‘Peace-_ 


theme,”’ is a great effect, although produced 


by simple means and slight orchestral re-; 


sources. Secondiy, one finds in this 


a complete refutation of Rowbotham’s. 
statement that Wagner did not actu- 


ally believe in his own _ theories, 
for here, in a work }fintended only for the 
family circle, a composition celebrating his 
wife and son, we find all the’ essential 
theories put in practice. The Germans 
have playfully called this work ‘‘Treppen- 
musik” (‘‘stairway-music’’) because it was 


first performed on the stairway leading to. 
Villa | 


Madame Wagner’s chamber in 
Triebschen near Luzerne. That the sense 
ofthe work may be fully comprehended a 
translation of Wagner’s poem, which he 
gave to his wife just before the perform- 


ance, (which took place on her birthday) is | 


appended :— 
Thy sacrifices have shed blessings o’er me, 


And to my work have given noble aim. 
In the dark hour of conflict they upbkore me, 


Until my labor reached a sturdy frame. 
Oft in the land of legends we were dreaming, 
fame, 


Until a son upon our livcs was beaming; 
Siegfried, must be our youthful hero’s name. 


What thanks for deeds of love could better 


For him and thee in tones I now am pratsing. , ‘ 
de 


are, however, palpably present even from 
the first remarkable phrase upon the contra- 
basses and tuba, , 

The Siegfried funeral march is not so 
definitely a march as a Bardic recital of his- 
tory. The orchestra tells the’ story of 
Siegtried’s life and death. Chopin’s funeral 
march may be the noblest specimen of its 
school upon the piano, Beethoven’s heroic. 
symphony may present what Coleridge called 
‘A funeral march in purple,’’ but this Wag-. 
nerian reproduction of ancient heroic re- 
cital overtops all the mortuary music ever 
written, in fitness to the situation, in 
grandeur of conception, in sublimity of 
working-out. Every leit-motif was given 
with clearness, so that the tale lost nothing 
in the telling. 

Every number of the programme was 
well chosen, so that Wagner was heard in 
many different nvoods, and no effect of mon- 
otony was produced. No better ending to 
the concert could have been found than the 
finale to the ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung.”” What 
a bold departure from old usage it is in it- 
self! No chorus standing around with per- 
functory expressions of stereotyped woe, 
no grouping of the chief singers for a tour 
de force, but the expression of mortal sorrow 


( | from awomanthat had been immortal, @ 
Those tegends which contain the Teuton’s ¢ 


climax of grief without weakness. The 
writer recalls a performance of this finale 
by this same artist at Villa Wahnfried on 
the day after the first performance of ‘*The 
Mastersingers’”’ in Bayreuth; Mottl was at 
the piano, Stavenhagen, Lamoureux, Prince 
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2m of yesterday’s symphony 
ek. th 911th of this season, was com- 
sd *@ entit ely of selections from the 


reli ere Master Singers of Nurem- 
) s ee: prelude and “Isolde’s 


th,” from ‘Tristan and Isolde;” | 


d idyll, in E major; a Faust over- 

as a ‘D minor; Siegfried’s Funeral 
1 ‘from “Gotterdammerung,” act 3, 
oh Re 3: -Brunnhilde’s dying speech over 


d's body, from ‘“Gotterdammer- 
 act-3, scene 3. 

} a joist was Mme Amalia Materna, a 
zer \ vb >» has often won praises here in 
past ae oF. admirable | interpretation of 
vA dience was one of the largest of 
sor rath é Friday afternoon rehearsal 
el kg Py last. night’s concert. It is 
. t the attendance is always in- 
1en a vocal soloist is to be heard, 
uli | indi cate that the exceeding 
7 of director Paur would be even 
7 ty ere | 6 to more frequently: have 

| is pon his programs. ~ 
ph: = ing of the orchestra yesterday 
0 gi ene y excellent that it is. un- 
; ih out any one selection 
uise. Each was. played with 
, no more forcible, intelligent 
sading of Wagner’s writ- 
sn given by. this orchestra. 
fying to note. that the Bos- 
estra’s past standard of 
ice h only been maintained, 
a sa te a ly Hiinproved under r Paur’s 


da a gram may have seemed 
LV" AG 10 many in the audience, a a 
ave ter sn wished that some of the 
¥ 8 ate a and. more melo- 
: been included in the 
verybody must have en- 
of ro) estri 1 and soloist. 
Mater “ya ld and 
| mt | Y or We 
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The svalihenn programme nie night was 
| wholly Wagnerian and wholly satisfactory from 
/the opening ‘Meistersinger Prelude” to the 
grandly dramatic “*Brunnhilde’s dying speech” in 
the concluding number, from the Gotterdam- 
merung. The selections are all too well known to 
call for analysis or criticism. To criticize Wag: 
ner, indeed, seems today almost sacrilegious, 
standing as he does, a god among compvusers. 
To the performance of his work Only words of 
praise can be given, viewing it “by and large.” 
The new conductor is rapidly acquiring the 
perfect control of his men which is necessary toa 
fluent and coherent translation of great musical 


| thought, and the orchestra already shows th 
Richard Wagner, as follows; | y e 


strong influence of a strong leadership. Few 
preformances since Mr. Gericke’s reign have been 
80 distinctly animated by a dominating virility 


| asthat of the “Funeral Music,” for instance. 
| The brasses were 


occasionally a bit 
energetic and there were intermittent 


| roughnesses in the double basses, in the Prelude 
from the Meistersingers, but they were not strong- 


ly marked defects, and the vigorous direction of 
Mr. Paur quickly made itself felt. Madame Ma- 
terna, the famous Wagnerian soprano, reappeared 
in Boston at this and the Friday concert, for the 
first times in several years, and was received 
with a warmth of welcome that deepened into 
enthusiasm after her noble rendering of the 
Isolde music (the Loye-death). Her voice retains 
its breadth and richness and her dramatic teeling 
conveys every shade of sentiment in that most ex | 
quisite love song which shows Wagner to hay J 
been as true a poet as musician. In the Brunpn- 
hilde music her singing was superbly dramatic, 
thrillingly intense; but here the orchestra may 
be gravely criticised for forgetting the singer at 


times and playing with an unrestrained fervor in | 


which only the voice of a steam calliope could 
hold its own. Indeed this was the one serious 
blemish of the performance. 

It is interesting to watch the conductor 
as he sways’ his potent baton. Every 
nerve is tense with feeling, every fibre thrills 
with the music spell. No cool, impassive man is 
here, with calm, intellectual deiiberation, seeking 
‘‘effects,” but a musician with brain, soul and 


body all on fire with the music and intent only on 


uttering what it says to him. Mr. Paur is evi- 
dently a rarely gifted director and with the su- 
perb body of musicians under his control there is 
no limit to the musical possibilities of the next 
few years. 

RENE 8S. PARKS. 
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tals. It evoked so little applause that ‘at the Say hate piece depic ing t a i ® route, 
close ‘Be turned towards ‘the audience and . ‘ ti ow . army in R | . Poy | 
said: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen ! I think you the ‘Tannhiuser . overture the ‘ 

do not understand this symphony; 1 will chorus contends with the Venus 
therefore repeat it.” And he repeated it. | | 80 here the Marseillaise clashes. with | 

At the close the applause was deafening - themes, but is finally engulfed and ¢ pihi- 
—for the audience feared still another repeti- lated by the victorious strains of the C: v7 os a 
tion. May be some such fear caused the au-. ‘national hymn, amid the din of fuil orchestr Ay 
dience at Music Hall last evening to applaud os nforced by bells. It is noisy, but. it is stir 
so vigorously the last movement of Brahms’s \ ring, and not inartistic, and one can sasily 
first symphony as played by the’ Boston Syn» | , feney how difficult it must be for a Russian | 
phony Orchestra, for the preceding three audience to restrain itself from rising and 
movements were followed by the faintest ap-~ ip outing when suddenly, at the close, the vi ai 


plause conceivable at such a gathering. There 4 torious Russian national hymn renoandles9 ' 
was, however, another reason why that last pi ode will never be popular ip Paris, 
movement should have been so well received, tig 

Not only was it remarkably well played, un- | om ee 
der Mr. Paur’s direction, but it is well Mr. Fimtl Paur fecnsteitia me tt the tan con 
known that its thematic material is boldly mended by the somone RATS Th 7 f -roverbs: 
stolen from the Hymn of Joy in Beethoven’s | hé is iligent. in hi 

lastsymphony. Give Brahms a good musical | trious predeces' or, h @ does not apnea 

idea and he never fails to be interesting; the “a stree notoriety eine ehh ave a ie. 

trouble is that he very rarely has any definite, wth eile Loeateam tas tania ae agree nryt 
tangible ideas of his own. We have > - wb 180 “teh vet Sere > the pa hei make 


heard that first symphony at _§ least — in nih f the oe on 50 tO 
twenty times, and at every repetition _ 3 ctr 

we are more disagreeably affected by its ugly 

orchestration, its dryness, and its utter lack Lisi -tatyn' 
of melodic charm and originality. Brahms is Mr. ‘Pane: the mikicininy not. ‘Mr F 


usually supposed to be very deep, but asa Jang when he conducts the ¢ shea ra hb he: is 
matter of fact he is extremely shallow. He is dently more concerned with the « comp er | 


a sort of musical Hegel,whose bombastic, pre- Wwithhimself, . — wre ag 
tentious style and wordiness give the impres- * “son eine ie Sirti B son ae 
sion that there must be adeep meaning behind 1 | directi on, he should have read the. ex : tas oll 
it all; but in truth it is nothing but words, ° a5 swung the stick. It is true, beg roudacs 


words, words. Brahms, however, has his! shag read as wed as. pi my le, but te 2 
ardent champions, just as Hummel had in his _ choly pallor, romantic eye tra spb men gh 
day, These aedinnliin are erudite, but their | a beh od bald ips dope res as pag 
sense of humor is not always keen, One of © an honest, intelligent, ehperienken Gane 
them, for instance, in speaking of that stolen “musician, who : is ‘per! ormii mrtg 
theme, says: ‘One cannot call it plagiarism; employ. 
it is two men saying the same thing.’’ Here 
is solid comfort for pilferers and pirates ! 4! 
Fortunately there were better things on Mr. \ 
Paur’s programme—although it may be re- | 
marked here that, for some obscure reason, | - 
the Brooklyn programmes of the Boston Or, | 
chestra are always better than those made up 
for New York. Mme. Nordica has never ap- 
peared to better advantage than she did last | ,, * ; 
evening in arias from ‘ Fidelio’? and from as. af 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Herodiade.” Her beautiful voice fF 
and refined style made so deep an impression 


Be rake f 
: jas pesbigen and str oe 
ai ee Oe a ®t vr i sie t iy? 


on the audience 3" she was Came eny re- 





Alexander of Hesse, and a whole host of the 
Wagnerian inner circle were among the 
auditors; then and there Materna made 
that number her own by right of conquest, 
almost by right of discovery, for she 
brought a heroism into it that one could 
not realize from the score. At the concert 


of Saturday there was something of this 


heroism, much was achieved, and vet more | 


suggested, and it was a worthy tribute to a 
veteran in Wagner’s music, the lingering of 
the audience aiter the last number of the 


oy ™ Bb . 
+ tdi paon r | 
econep) ende 
Lear,” Berlioz. 3 

The symphony programme last night was 
wholly Wagnerian and wholly Satisfactory from 
the opening ‘‘Meistersinger Prelude” to the 


programme, to recall the singer (and the | grandly dramatic “Brunuphilde’s dying speech” in 


conductor, too) again and again. 
Lovis C, Erson, 


CONCERTS AND LECTURES. 


Wagner Music Sung and Played 


at the Symphony—Benefit Con- 


certs Tonight—Other Events. 


The program of yesterday’s symphony 
concert, the 11th of this season, was com- 
posed entirely of selections from the 
writings of Richard Wagner, as follows; 
Prelude to “The Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg,’’ in C major; prelude and ‘“Isolde’s 
Love-death,” from ‘Tristan and Isolde;” 
‘a Siegfried idyl, in E major; a Faust over- 
ture, in D minor; Siegfried’s Funeral 


march, from “‘Gotterdammerung,” act 38, 

-seene 2; Brunnhilde’s dying speech over | 

'Stegfried’s body, from 

do act-3, scene 3. 
‘The 


“Gotterdammer- 


soloist was Mme Amalia Materna, a 
singer who has often won praises here in 
the past for admirable interpretation of 
Wagner music. 

_ The audience was one of the largest of 
the season at the Friday afternoon rehearsal 
as well as at last night’s concert. It is 
‘notable that the attendance is always in- 
creased 
which would indicate that the exceeding 
popularity of director Paur would be even 
greater were he to more frequently: have 
‘vocalists upon his programs. 
' The playing of the orchestra yesterday 


‘was 80 generaily excellent that it is un- | 


| 
| 


mecessary to single out anyone selection 
for special praise. Each was played with 
superb effect; no more forcible, intelligent 
or sympathetic reading of Wagner’s writ- 
ings has ever been given by this orchestra. 
‘Itis-very gratifying to note that the Bos- 
ton Pan tony orchestra’s past standard of 
excellence has not only been maintained, 
ut has actually improved under Mr Paur’s 
irection. 

Yesterday’s program may haye seemed 
rather heavy to many in the audience, and 
it could have been wished that some of the 
German master’s earlier and more melo- 
-dious compositions had been included inthe 


selections, but everybody must have en-. 


paged the work of orchestra and soloist. 
| Mme Materna’s robust personality and 
resonant voice is well adapted to inter- 
eting the weighty music with which 
Wagner hasladen his dramas. Very few 
singers would be able to hold theirown 
‘against the yolume of tone brought 
“forth oy the heartiest efforts of 60 
ipprontions orchestra. payers. That: Mme 
_Materna’s voice could be heard above all 
“was evidence of the splendid vigor of her 
OCR l1 organs. Her voice is of excellent 
quality, a clear soprano of good range and 
remarkable power. In the recitative pas- 


\ 
| 


the concluding number, from the Gotterdam- 


| merung. The selections are all too well known to 


call for analysis or criticism. To criticize Wag: 
ner, indeed, seems today almost sacrilegious, 
standing as he does, a god among composers. 


| To the performance of his work only words of 


| 
| 


when a vocal soloist is tobe heard, | 


| 


| 
' 


| The 


praise can be given, viewing it ‘by and large.” 
The new conductor is rapidly acquiring the 
perfect control of his men which is necessary toa 
fluent and coherent translation of great musical 
thought, and the orchestra already shows the 
strong influence of a strong leadership. Few 
preformances since Mr. Gericke’s reign have been 
80 distinctly animated by a dominating virility 
as that of the ‘Funeral Music,” for instance. 
brasses were occasionally a bit 
energetic and there were intermittent 
roughnesses inthe double basses, in the Prelude 
from the Meistersingers, but they were not Strong- 
ly marked defects, and the vigorous direction of 
Mr. Paur quickly made itself felt. Madame Ma- 
terna, the famous Wagnerian soprano, reappeared 
in Boston at this and the Friday concert, for the 
first times in several years, and was received 
with a warmth of welcome that deepened into 
enthusiasm after her noble rendering of the 
Isolde music (the Loye-death). Her voice retains 
its breadth and richness and her dramatic teeling 
conveys every shade of sentiment in that most ex 
quisite love song which shows Wagner to hay. 
been as true a poet as musician. In the Brunn- 
hilde music her singing was superbly dramatic, 
thrillingly intense; but here the orchestra may 
be gravely criticised for forgetting the singer at 
times and playing with an unrestrained fervor in 
which only the voice of a steam calliope could 
hold its own. Indeed this was the one serious 
blemish of the performance. 

It is interesting to watch the conductor 
as he sways his potent baton. Every 
nerve is tense with feeling, every fibre thrills 
with the music spell. No cool, impassive man is 
here, with calm, intellectual deiiberation, seeking 
‘effects,’ but a musician with brain, soul and 
body all on fire with the music and intent only on 
uttering what it says to him. Mr. Paur is evi- 
dently ararely gifted director and with the su- 
perb body of musicians under his control there is 
no limit to the musical possibilities of the next 
few years. 

RENE S. PARKS. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dr. Hans von Biilow once conducted a 
Brahms symphony in one of the German capi- 
tals. It evoked so little applause that at the 
close he turned towards the audience and 
said: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen! I think you 
do not understand this symphony; 1 will 
therefore repeat it.’ And he repeated it. 
At the close the applause was deafening 
—for the audience feared still another repeti- 
tion. May be some such fear caused the au- 
dience at Music Hall last evening to appiaud 
so vigorously the last movement of Brahms’s 
first symphony as played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for the preceding three 
movements were followed by the faintest ap- 
plause conceivable at such a gathering. There 
was, however, another reason why that last 
movement should have been so well received. 
Not only was it remarkably well played, un- 
der Mr. Paur’s direction, but it is well 
known that its thematic material is boldly 
stolen from the Hymn of Joy in Beethoven’s 
lastsymphony. Give Brahms a good musical 
idea and he never fails to be interesting; the 
trouble is that he very rarely has any definite, 
tangible ideas of his own. We have 
heard that first symphony at least 
twenty times, and at every repetition 
we are more disagreeably affected by its ugly 
orchestration, its dryness, and its utter lack 
of melodic charm and originality. Brahms is 
usually supposed to be very deep, but asa 
matter of fact he is extremely shallow. He is 


a sort of musical Hegel,whose bombastic, pre-— 
tentious style and wordiness give the impres- — 
sion that there must be adeep meaning behind ° 


it all; but in truth it is nothing but words, 
words, words. Brahms, however, has his 
ardent champions, just as Hummel had in his 
day, These champions are erudite, but their 
sense of humor is not always keen, 
them, for instance, in speaking of that stolen 
theme, says: ‘‘One cannot call it plagiarism; 
it is two men saying the same thing.’’ Here 
is solid comfort for pilferers and pirates ! 


Fortunately there were better things on Mr. 


Paur’s programme—although it may be re- 
marked here that, for some obscure reason, 
the Brooklyn programmes of the Boston Or, 
chestra are always better than those made up 
for New York. Mme. Nordica has never ap- 
peared to better advantage than she did last 
evening in arias from ‘‘ Fidelio”? and from 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Herodiade.”” Her beautiful voice 
and refined style made so deep an impression 


One of 


ture-came between the two vocal numbers, — 
and the concluding number was Tchaikov- 
sky’s stirring martial overture entitled ‘1812,” 
_or ‘*The Holy War.” Programme music has 
never reached amore realistic climax than it_ 
does in this glowing piece depicting the rout-, 
ing of Napoleon’s army in Russia. As in- 
the Tannhiuser overture the _ pilgrims’ . 
chorus contends with the Venus music, 
go here the Marseillaise clashes with Russian 
themes, but is finally engulfed and annihi- 
lated by the victorious strains of the Czar’s 
national hymn, amid the din of fuil orchestra, 
reinforced by bells. Itis noisy, but it is stir- 
| ring, and not inartistic, and one can easily 
fancy how difficult it must be for a Russian 
audience to restrain itself from rising and 
shouting when suddenly, at the close, the vic- 
4 torious Russian national hymn resounds. This 
piece will never be popular in Paris. 


is Ride Se 


| 
* & bs | 
Mr. Emil Paur reminds me of the man com. | 
mended by the compiler of ‘The Proverbs;” | 
he is diligent in his business, Unlike his illus- | 
| trious predecessor, he does not appear to seak 
' constantly notoriety. Paur has not, therefore,:| 
‘a street car fame, and passongers who do not | 
caro for music are no longer alisturbed by | 
young women discussing the personal ap- | 
pearance of the conductor of the Sym-/ 
phony concerts, conjecturing about his | 
private domestic relations, or inquiring 
passionately into the possibility of a secret | 
grief. When Mr. Paur appears in public, it is | 
. Mr. Paur the musician, not Mr. Paur the man; | 
‘and when he conducts the orchestra he is evi- | 
dently more concerned with the composer than | 
with himself. . : | 
Mr. Nikisch was a Byronic hero. When 
Schumann’s ‘*Manfredad”’ was given under his. 
direction, he should have rea: the text as well | 
asswung the stick. It is true, he would not. 
have read as wel! as Mr. Riddle, but his melan- | 
choly pallor, romantic eyes and arrangement of | 
hair Would have lent jocal color as it were. 
But Mr. Paur is no Manfred, no Lara. Heis 
an honest, intelligent, experienced German 
musician, who is performing conscientiously 
his duty to his employer, to the public and to | 
himself, without personal vanity, without de-— 
sire to ride triumphantly on the crest of a) 
sensational wave. cae 
Iam unacquainted with his habits and his life 
at Jamaica Plain, but I fancy that, when the sym- 
| phony concert is over, he goes home and ptts on. 
a loose, comiortable jacket, exchanges his boots. 
or pumps for slippers, fillsa pipe and enjoys 
peace and privacy; and I am sure that, before | 
he goes to bed, he looks at his children asleap. 
For the face of Emil Paur is simple and kindly, 
as well as intelligent and strong. | 
, * 
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on the audience that she was clamorously re- - 


called half-a-dozen times. 
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Paur and the Matinee Gir]. 


IT is true that there is a great variety of opinions entertained by 
the self-wise ones of the body fashionable that attend the concerts 
of the Boston Spmphony orchestra, in regard to the “correctness”? 
(according to their estimates of that quality) of the new conductor 
Herr Emil Paur. While some reject. him, and others accept him on 
the grounds of tolerant indifference, and others are not quite sure 
of their own minds in the matter, but are willing to take the new ¢ ss 
comer on probation, the most disappointed ‘ Athenian” of all, ; SEASON 1898-04. 
according to accurated observation, is that type of femininity, ‘so | : 
fearfully and wonderfully made,”’ known as the Boston matinee irl. | 3 
Upon this phase of the new symphonic dispensation a writer ie the } 2 BOSTON SYM PHONY ORCHESTR A 
American Art Journal, after alluding to the fact that Herr Paur was + : 
a fellow student of Nikisch and Felix Mottl, at Vienna, that he had ' 
been a conductor at Cassel where once the great Dr. Spohr reigned i 
supreme; and had also been a knight of the baton at Konigsberg, at : MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
Manheim and at Leipsic, at all of which places his professional | : 
efforts were attended with a full measure of success and honor, says: 
‘‘But such information did not go far toward satisfying the 
heart-hunger of that marvellous production of nature—not unas- 
sisted by art—the Boston Symphony matinee girl. Was the new 


conductor handsome? Was he blessed with a seraphic countenance, | | XI, CONCERT. 





suggestive of an oatmeal diet and early death? Was he not at least | 
poetic and esthetic? Did he have soulful hands? And did his 
clothes fit him? What were twenty-thousand “readings,” if he 


were to turn out to be short, rotund and prone to limpness of the 4 SATURNAY. JAN TARY: (40) 2 T 8, P.M. 
collar ? ‘ 


It is not likely that the matinee girl will soon recover from the 
dreadful shock which struck her emotional centre when Emil Paur 4 
stepped upon the stage of the Boston Music Hall for the first time. ; PROGHA RS SS m. 
If ever there was a plain, prosaic, ‘“+hofcapelmeister’’ looking con- 
ductor, itis Paur. He is not especially short, nor does he run far 
toward globularity, but his architecture is severely Doric. His hair 
is dingy brown—long, of course—and his face is conspicuous by I. Overture.—Largo.—Allegro.—Largo. 
reason of the prominence of the cheekbones and the length of his 4 | II. Rondeau. 
lower jaw. Paur is not pretty to look at. ‘ | IV. SOMteEs 1 shaaduabtasnekSiawebie. 

As for his manner of conducting, it is certainly rigorous. His V. Polonaise. 
down beat is full of conscious rectitude, and the relations of the Ort Ben 
other beats to it are sanctified by the fundamental truths of trigono- , ae , 
metry. It is certain that the remark of Little Buttercup about Dick : SE ‘iia os 6 
Deadeye may be fairly applied to the new conductor: ‘He is a little BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. to “‘Coriolan,’’ in C minor, op. 62. 
triangular.’ Alas for the palpitating matinee girl! No more grace- - 
ful curves that seemed to wave the music out of the air as though 
they were the summonses of a magician’s wand; nothing now but a , | 
cold, intellectual, accurately-measured beat, for which, perhaps, the | MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. SYMPHONY No. 3, in A minor, (Scotch.) 
members of the orchestra are in secret profoundly grateful. Fora | op. 56. 
good, intelligible beat, with the weight of head, hands, arms, back, | . Introduction: Andante con moto.— 
and directorial solemnity behind it, has this one admirable quality; | Allegro un poco agitato. 


. : : : . , . Vivace non troppo. 
it will keep an orchestra acquainted with the conductor's wishes as | . Adagio. i 


to tempo.” | . Allegro vivacissimo.— Allegro maestoso assai. 
No, the matinee girl cannot so easily relinquish her little dapper 
directorial divinity who used to perch upon a telescope arrangement 
of platforms when he conducted; who used to wear his fore-hair a la 
bang; pose, and twirl his moustach whenever a short wait occurred, 
and rest his left hand by thrusting the thumb thereof into the side 


pocket of his irreproachable pants. No, she cannot forget her 
idolized ideal. 


SUITE No. 2, in B minor, for STRING ORCHESTRA 
and FLUTE. 
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BERLIOZ. OVERTURE to “King Lear.”’ in C major, op. 4. 
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“The Work of the Orchestra Evid 
_ the Admtrable Skill of the Director. 

_ The 12th concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra took place Saturday eve- 
‘Bing in Music Hall. ‘fhe following num- 
bers were perforthed: 


» 
' 
‘ 


«+++, -»Bach 
ethoven 


Overture to “King Lear”, ........-.+++. Berlioz | 


This programme, which was quite in | 
contrast to that of the precoding soneert, | 
ect. The orches- | 


Gh Na egal mg 
| cems to have become rehabilitated 
under the admirable conducting of Mr. 
Vaur. The !oose, slovenly manner that 
-Was so dominant a feature under Mr. 
Nikisch. has entirely disappeared, and 
the work of the orchestra is fast ap- 
proaching the precision and general ex- 
cellence that made this superb body of 
musicians sofamous under the conduct- 
ing of that eminent Jjeader, Wilhelim 
ricke. The Bach suite, which gets 
really monotonous during the one half 
hour interval that it lasts in its perform- 
ance, was finely rendered by the orches- 
tra, its polyphony being brought out with 
remarkable clearness, while the charac- 
ter ofeach movement was well marked 
aud @ happy degree of contrast obtained, 
‘thereby producing all possible effect in 
the rendering. ‘he tutti tlute passages 
were played by three flutes in unison, 
and the solo: passages were artistically 
‘Tendered by Mr. Mole. ‘The audience 
warmly applauded its performance. | 
here has never been heard a more noble 
‘and exalted interpretation of Beethoven | 
‘tn Music Hall than the playing of the 
*oriolan” overture on this occasion. 
‘Mr. Paur’s conception of Beethoven com. 
mands the highest praise. It is a good 
index of the purity of his taste, and is an 
‘indication of the depth of musical feeling 
that he possesses, Kqually commendable 
Gane reading of the Mendelssohn syim- 


ft. -Mr. Paur showed ata previous concert. 
When the ‘Romeo and Juliet” selection 
f Berlioz was given, that he was master 
of this sreat French composer’s manner, 


~ 


me 80 One Was prepared for a fine render. 


ft 


tng of the “King Lear” overture on Sa‘ur- 
day hight, although the composition is 
not one Of the better of its fanciful 
not . works. 

 4£he@ playing of this overtur S & 
f ' Ns Ne) 
“excellent performance ramet Ot ce 
orchestra, if 

é eviing of t 


Stead of havin 
the pitch of 


EA Hizs | 
p Wate See 
ences — 


° my Hs . ae ie . y+ Sey * eG i ‘ ee : . a a! - ~— ood : 
Ave Tie We Sen Yao at at rae Neath 8 on a eae Wr Be BSP i 
; &. mm Ne Py a S he os ae ¥ wie. hs r st th Makin Rabie oe 4 th 7 la. my ¢ ‘ ' 
es Fay be . . aa Re 42 | 


he would modify 

ns, Let him learn 

Ss first. and then, Mr. 

please make him draw it milder, 

aud thereby receive the blessing of alarge 

number of listeners who cannot under - 

stand this incongruity upon your part, 

who otherwise are so sensitively musical, 

evidently. \esterday’s Courier adminis- 

tered a deserved rebuke to this pounding 
nuisance. 

The concert next Saturday evening will 
present the fo'lowing programme: Over- 
ture, ‘“‘Kuryanthe,’ Weber: Concert- 
stuck, Weber; Symphony No. 4. Schu- 
Inann, Spanish rhapsody, Liszt; Rakoeezy 
March, Berlioz. The soloist will be Mr. 
F’, Busoni. WARREN DAVENPORT, 


: 
7 
4 


J Yew. 


Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The twelfth symphony concert was given in 


the Music Hall last Saturday evening, the pro- | 


gramme being as follows: 


Bach: Suite No. 2, in B minor, for strings and flute. 

Beethoven: Overture to “Coriolan,” Opus 62. 

Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 8, in A _ minor 
(**Scotch’’), Opus 56. 

Berlioz: Overture to ‘Le Roi Léar,” Opus 4. 


It is so good to hear almost anything by Se- | 
bastian Bach that, when one of his works figures | 


on a programme, one inclines somewhat to take 


it as a gift horse, not to be looked in the mouth. | 


Yet there are considerations which should not 
quite be passed over in silence. A whole suite 
by Bach, whether for pianoforte or orehestra, is 


a pretty large dose to take at once. With all | 
that is great and immertal in the master’s . 


works, there are also things in them which 
time and the development of music since his 
day have thrown into, obsolescence; and 
even the sincerest 3ach 
haps he more than anyone else, ought 
to wish thess things wholly obsolete, buried 
for good and all. We should not forget one 
important element in the relations between his 
music and the public—the enormous leisureli- 
ness of life, both social and artistic, in his day, 


Cr vin os fs TT BBbRS)T WUE he gave. wll “the feed GREGOR 
AND CONCERTS, ~ | inety, and it certainly was too much of a good 
thing. Three numbers would have been 


enough. 

Another consideration of unspeakable impor- 
tance in the present case is the condition in 
which Bach left his scores. The continuo of 
the B minor suite is very elaborately figured. 
all through, showing that every number was 
intended by the composer to have an organ or 
clavichord accompaniment. In some places an ~ 
accompanimentin full harmony is absolutely — 
indispensable; passages here and there in the 
fugue of the first movement, in the second. 
bourrée and the whole double of the polonaise 
need to be filled out. The suite was given 
without any accompaniment whatever, the 
bare places above referred to sounding as un- 
like Bach as possible. Otherwise the plan on 
which the suite was given—with two and some- 
times three flutes to counterbalanese the large 
mass of strings—was excellent. The perform- 


ance was in general rather ronrka and lack- 


lover, per- ° 


a 


cempared with the push and bustle of our | 


modern life. His was the time when people 
could stand, and were glad to enjoy, huge doses 
of one and the same thing; they had time and 
tospare, and no doubt a good deal of it lay 
heavy on their hands; the comparative ab 

sense of acute excitement from their lives 
made them pro portionately impervious to bore- 
dom; two-hour sermous.well-Nigh endless arias, 
suites of seven or eight numbers allin the same 
key, did not make them think of yawning. But 
we of today are otherwise constituted; we can- 
not well stand so much ofthe same thing at a 
Sitting; our artistic sense craves more variety 


_ and contrast. We may take just as keen delight 
_in a Bach aria as listeners did a hundred yeurs 


ago; but enough is as good asa feast,and we 
resent that eternal Da capo, in which a long 
first part is repeated without variation. We 
cut down Bach’s and Handel’s Da capo nowa- 
days to its smallest practicable limits, and 
with noinjury either to the form or spirit of 
their airs. 

In the same way, a suite of seven or eizht 
pieces, connected togetner by no link of intaer- 
nal musical necessity, noone of them growing 


Others, and all ofthem in the same key—this 


only toour present musical habits, but to our 
highest and best musical instincts. It is the 


musical ccunterpart of the old two-hour ser- 
mon; wedo not enjoyit. Weremember one of 


the most ardent, whole-souled and enlightened 


| Bach-lovers the world ever knew, saying one 
_ day that he “could imagine no more infernal 


bore than listening to the whole of a Bach suite 
at asitting.”” And what a high-priest of the 
Bach-cult rejects as too muchis hardly whole- 
some food for the musica! ‘public atlarge. Of 
the seven numbers composing the B minor 


ingin finish, at times vacillating; Mr. Molé | 
played the flute solo in the double of the polo- | 
naise beautifully, but the effect of that duet | 
between flute and basses, without any middle | 
parts, was too bare to make the movement en- | 
jovable. | 

“The ‘‘Coriolan” overture, too, was given | 
without much real effectiveness, and notal- | 
Ways quite clearly; those strong, nervous pas. 
sages in dotted quarters and eighths where the 
violins and violas follow the ’celli and double 
basses at halfa beat’s distance, did not “regis- 
ter’ exactly, as the chromo lithographers say, 
and did not give the ear the detinite impression 
of groups of four eighth-notes. 

The ever beautiful “Scotch” symphony was 
given very effectively indeed, if, like the rest 
of the programme, somewhat roughly; onesel- | 
dom found in it that beauty of tone that comes 
legitimately from Mendelssohn’s orchestration. 
But the tempi were, one and all, admirably 
taken and the performance full of fireand | 
spirit. 

Berlioz’s “Roi Léar’”’ overture missed fire 
almost completely; for one thing, the second 
theme—as also the second theme in the “Corio- 
lan’—seemed to us taken decidedly too slow. 


Has the modern slow cantilena become 80 nat- 


uralized here that we are never to hear a pas- 


| gionate second theme again? 


The next programme is: Weber, overture to 
“Euryanthe;’ Weber, Conzertstiick for piano- 


_ forte and orchestra, in F minor, opus 79; Schu- 


: ; / mann, symphony No, 4,in D minor, opus 120; 
out ofnor ideally developed from any of the | Lisst, Spanish rhapsody, arranged for pianes 


sort of thing isa direct slap in the face, not forte and orchestra by F. Busoni; Berlioz, 


Rak6éczy March, from “La Damnation de 


: Faust.” Mr. F. Busoni will be tke pianist. 


loist: 


BUSONI. 


suite Mr. Paur cut out the minuet (one page of —_ 





tita’s ‘Concert—The ‘heen Sea.” 


Gia ge Grossmith’s a ROLE | 
portal Entertainment This — 

2 ee Se pieeuant'e Second Recital — 
The West Point Band—News Notes. 


V endelssohn and Beet! oven for ~ 


1 


os atk ae 1 at the top, Berlioz at the pot 


was no lack of variety in” 


on what uneven. in his success at pro- 


sek 


ra Bea patice, but upon this occasion he — 
Jéd in arranging a list of works. 


: ae ich appealed with equal success to many | 


elas 8 of music lovers. 


ST 


eebeph suite No. 2 in B minor, for 


sand flute, i::tro |uce:d the evening’s ; 


. : it ons, and its several short movements » 


‘piayed with splendid pre. ision and 


| tas under the baton of Mr. Paur. 


eG at 


wat ‘manifest. that the conductor has suc- 
seeded: in bringing back to tiese players | 


much of the precision which characterizea 


In the. 
‘play: ying of te string section of the vand it | 


: th sir work under Herr Gericke. and at the | 
‘fame time retaining the freedom of the | 


regime, The grand body of tone 


yn out by the strings told with great 


wi te ct in the: stronger movements of the. 


rand there was a delicacy and refine- 
mé ins the performance of the work. 
wh toh ‘Was very delizhtful. M. Mole, 
of the flute that he is, has never 


ohne better work than on this occasion, } 


i although theré was something of 

onotony in the seven ‘movements, they 

re ere at all.times énjoyabie and tLor- 
Me oe atblaba by the audience. 


Ios sastes overture to "Coriolan,” in€ 


or, made the next work on‘: he list, and — 
® dramatic characteristics of the coin- 
| sit jon. were. fairly brought out in its per- 
i orm Ice, 
tag ty Pr 
ms oy » symphony No. 3 of? Mendelssohn 
i cot ch) mae the principal feature of the 


rogra mine, and the readivg given this 
work,, ie being thoroughly conservative 
in’) eping with the traditions of its 

irlier performances here, was full of in- 

test toeven those to whom it was aia- | 


pepe sition. ‘Lhe adagio was esne- 
veas playedon this occasion, 
iant, allegro vivacissiiio was 
‘kingly enjoyalble BOELIOD of the 
pi gyetand finale was playerl in 
ne aap fave all its character- 
effect, end Inave a 

on the audi eee. 
King Lear’ by Berlioz 
illy arrauved pro- 


at ee 


i eK iy gram—Sunday ‘Musical Of- 
- ferings—Notes. ~ 5 hes 7 


“The 12th. symphony, ‘concert. at Music 
hall be an with Bach's suite in B minor 
for strings and flutes, and late comers were 


it even - | obliged to wait in the lobby nearly half an 
mm stig ad new director, Einil Paur, 1s 


hour until the séven numbers comprising 
the composition were. finished before they 
could gain admission *to the 


ing to mar the performance of the deli- 
cate work by the bustle and con- 
fusion of belated ones. 
mi a delightful interpretation of the 
dainty composition which, beginning with 
a Peay in Joa Se ease impressively per- 
formed Mr Paur’s men, leads up to the 
free and livelier Pre aa and dance -meas- 
ures of the sarabande, bourree, polonaise 
and minuet. The work’ of the strings and 
tlute calis tor high eaituaaidaten:” nthe 
foutth movement and the tinale of the 
fi the flute phrasing was speciatly effect- 


a ee ee s famous and familiar 

“Scotch” symphony was finely played. 
Probably it never has had a more artistic 
or smoother performance in this city. ‘he 
wealth of minor details was not overshad- 
owed by the broad Nol raphigr of the fortis- 
-‘simo. Pareawes. and the development of 
themes by the different contingents was 
tefreshingly crisp and harmonious. - 
_ The second movement, with its merry 
‘bagpipe dance, was a capital illustration of 
musical humor, which brought smiles to 
‘the faces of the men and the conductor as 
wellas to the auditors. The spontaneous 
applause which greeted this number evi- 
dence the hearty appreciation of the au- 

lence. — 

- Beethoven’s passionate ‘Corielan”’ over- 
‘ure was en with due regard to its dra- 
natic character, and the liez overture 
‘to “King Lear,” which closed the concert, 
8 nr also, he pron with the. proper fs) ha ef: 

ects: . rogram this week be as 
follows: ‘Weber, overture, SFaveanthe 
Weber, conicerstuck ; Sobumanncs symphony 
in D minor, No. 4; Liszt, ai rhapsody ;: 
Berlioz, Rakoczy march. rF, Busoni will 
be the soloist. 


fi i 10es from the Twelfth phi 


} a 


hall, 
| conductor Paur’ evidently uot wish- 


The unfortunates 


. Pe 
| Shakespeare found his way from the theatres to 
the Music Hall last night, where he was _ repres- 
ented onthe twelfth Symphony programme by 
two overtures dedicated to him—the ‘‘Coriolanus”’ 
of Beethoven, and the ‘*‘King wear” of Berlioz. 
Although these were separated by the symphony, 
the choice of them was not felicitous. For in 
spite of a certain rude majesty in the first an- 
nouncements of the latter, its strain of pathos, 
and its wild and confused imagining and furious 
tides of conflict, it cannot help appearing theatri- 
cal and artificial beside the mighty humanity and 
spirituality of the former. Beethoven must have 
taken the hard contests, the ephemeral hopes, the 
bitter disillusionings, the cruel fatalities aud the 
dire defeat of the great Roman greatly to heart; 
for his music throbs and swells, groans and sighs, 
all pathetically with the emotions which belong 
to a life so harassed, deceived and wrecked. All 
its pagePare instinct with reality, avd no fancy is 
needed to find in them the _ signifi- 
cance for a strong nature, inured to bat- 
tle in strange lands, longing with a 
disappointed yearning for peace and home, forced 
into uncongenial toils, driven from itself, and 
finally seeking rest in the cold stillness of death 
and the silence of sorrow. The hold of this musie 
is not to be released slightly; and if Mr. Paur had 
sought to belittle the Berlioz overture,—which 
when considered apart showed many touches of 
genius,—he could scarcely have done this more 


gramme with the incomparable ‘‘Coriolanus.”’ 
[ts place should have been given to some light and 
brilliant overture, such as *Fra Dlavolo,” or 
“Zampa.” This would have brightened away the 
sombreness and pathos of Beethoven, and relieved 
also the effect of Lhe symphony, wuich was Men- 
delssohn’s *‘Italian,” long so familiar to Boston 
after more hearings than a foreigner can be made 
easily to believe possible in a community outside 
of Germany. 

The concert was not well bezun, either, for 
twenty-odd minutes of a Bach suite, comprising 
seven numbers,every one of whichis in the same 
not exactly cheerful key of B-minor, is by no 
means a lightsome entertainment in itself. For 
its monotovy wearies ear and spirit, and unfits 
them to receive attentively and with pleasure 
What may come next in order. The occasional 
freshening of the score by the addition of three 
flutes, which generally play in unison, is helpful— 


Whether the approbation which followed | 
the suite were because anend had at last come to 
its apparently interminable meandering or because 
being Bach, the well-behaved did not dare to ap- 


| plaud, ove would like to be informed. Probably 


» the latter reason counted for something, 


beg@ause 


. there are people who profess to be musical who 


| played) not as 
| phasis, but as 
‘monstrous 


stili dwell under the shadow o£ the influence of 
Otto Dreseland the Bach Choir. But before 
leaving the concert we cannot help reiterating 
that Mr. Paur does himself small credit in allow- 
ing such coarse violence to the kettle-drums, 
which are constantly operated (one cannot Say 
instruments of mere em- 

obstreperous, selfish and 
overriders of sense and 
proportion. From their very position they domi- 
nate all the band, and the enforcement of their 
loud clangor by inconsistent and egotistic muscu- 
larity is a shame and a deformity. 

For Saturday evening next tbe programme 
offers no originality whatsoever. The orchestra 
will play Weber’s *‘Kuryanthe” overture, Schu- 
mann’s fourth symphony and Berlioz’s **Rakoczy” 
march, which was long ago relegated to brass 
bands and popular concerts. Mr. F., Busoni, the 
pianist, will be the soloist. He, too, promises no 
addition to the stoek of musical knowledge or 
entertainment, except so far as his mere perform- 
ance goes, for he has chosen Weber’s ‘‘Concert- 


| stuck” and Liszt’s “Spanish” rhapsody. Creer 
efliclently tban by placing it on the same pro- 


phony Orchestra, in Music Hall, 


' 


The Symphony Concert. 5 .. 


The selections for the concert by the Boston Sym 
last night, were: 
Suite in B-minor, for string orchestra and flute, Bach; 


overture, ‘‘Coriolan,’’ Beethoven; Symphony No. 3, 


(Scotch) Mendelssohn; Overture, ‘King Lear,” Ber- 
lioz. The Bach Suite is very interesting but a steady 
half hour of B-minor makes a severe trial of one’s 
musical orthodoxy, especially in an era when even 
the merest tyro of an ambitious song writer thinks it 


-crassly conventional to remain in his original key after 


the second bar of histune. The suite was beautifully 
played; in fact, the whole programme was given in a 
perfect manner. - The orchestra was never ina 
more perfect condition, evenjunder Mr. Gericke. The 


mischief that Mr. Nikisch worked with it has been 
wholly remedied, and its playing is always satisfy- 


jing and 


but only to about the same extent as the aspbyxi- | 


ating auditor in the hall is revivified when some- 
body passes through a door and lets in two sec- 
ond’s worth of new air. 
The injudiciousness of the programme had one 
mitigating circumstance—it was pretty soon over, | 
the proper ninety minutes not being exceeded. 
The reading and playing were good and com- 
mended at many points with substantial applause. 


delightful. It was a pleasure to hear 
the Beethoven overture again, freed from the 
sickly sentimental affectations that the late conductor 
foisted on it. The reading was dramatic, Without 
exaggeration, and was brilliant, dignified and finely 
colored. There was no attempt” ‘to make the 
music say more than it said plainly and clearly. 
The symphony received a clean cut, sympathetic | 


{and honest reading, the second movement in par- 
I ticular being given with fascinating grace and 


piquancy. The ‘Lear’ overture was broadly and 


_ effectively interpreted. The work, however, seems to 


: 
| 


| have aged since we last heard it. At the nexf conccrt | 
will be given: Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe,” Weber; Con- 
certstuck, Weber; Symphony, D-minor, ene | 
Spanish Rhapsody, Liszt; ‘‘Rakoczy”’ March, Berlioz. 

| Mr. F. Busoni is the soloist. 
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Symphony Concert — 


Glimpses of “‘ Tobasco.” 


‘The Cecilia’s ‘Concert—The Opera Sea- 
son-—George Grossmith’s BReturn— 
The Graham Entertainment This 
' Evening—Slivinski’s Second Recital 
Laphe West Point Band--News Notes. 
With Bach at the top, Berlioz at the bot- 

tom. and Mendelssohn and Beet’ oven for 

the filling, there was no lack of variety in 

Jast eveni:2’s Symphony concert pro- 

Tamme. The new director. Einil Paur, is 

‘somewhat uneven in his success at pro- 

Rramnme makiiig, but upon this occasion he 


succee ed in arr.nging a list of works | 


“which appealed with equal success to many 
classes of music lovers. 

EiThe tBach suite No. 2 in B minor, for 
‘strings and flute, i: tro !uce:| t!:e evening’s 
‘selections, and its several short movements 
‘were viayed with splendid pre ision and 

taste under the baton of Mr. Paur. In the 

playing of t..6 string section of the vand it 
“was manifest that the conductor has suc- 

‘ceeded in bringing back to ti:ese players 

‘much of the precision which characterized 


their work under Herr Gericke. and at the | 


same time retaining the freedom of the 


-Nikisch regime. The grand body of tone — 


‘given out by the strings told with great 
effect in the stronger movements of the 
suite, and there was a deiicacy and refine- 
ment in the performance of the work 
which was very delizhtful. M. Mole, 
master of the flute that he is, has never 
done better work than on this occasion, 
and although there was soimething of 
monotony in the seven movements, they 
were at all times enjoyable and tLor- 
ouuhly appreciated by the audience. 

Beethoven's overture to "Corolan,” in C 
minor, made the next work on’ he list, and 
the dramatic characteristics of the co:n- 
position were fairly brought out in its per- 
formance. 

The symphony No. 3 of" Mendelssohn 
(Scotch) made the principal feature of the 
-programine, and the readiig given this 
work, while being thoroughly conservative 
‘and in keeping with the traditions ot its 
earlier performances here, was full of in- 


terest toeven those to whom it was a ia- 
Miliar composition. ‘Lhe adagio was espe- 
ciully effective as playedon this occasion, 
‘and the brilliant. allegro vivacissiio was 
also a strikingly enjoya!le portion of the 

Breaphon ‘Line grand finale was player in 

fe brou style that gave all its character- 


tics with splendid effect, and made a) 


marked impression upon the audience. 
The overture to “King Lear’ by Berlioz 
landed this most satiety arrauved pro- 


ine: ae. ; EP Wek lotunes Be 4 oO ig randy | Aye: oe yea” 
“by th of toue pict W aut di spla xy ‘the 
‘abilities ol his canisestte. in a fine © 


| fifth the flute phrasing was specially effect- 


+ ay 
~ x ~ 
, 1, 


as ion, 
rage an nh he the f the geaso was decidedly 
one of the best of the season. 

Next week Mr. F a Busoni, the. pianist, 
will bet e soloist will play the Weber 


coneertstuck and y fail s Spanish rhapsodie. 


The programme will also ineluae the 


“Kuryantie” overture. Schumann’s fourth 
‘symphony anu the Rakoczz murch., 


Echoes from the Twelfth Symphony 
- Program—Sunday Musical Of- 


ferings—Notes. he 


The 12th symphony. concert. at diuistc 
hall began with Bach's: suite in B minor 
for strings and flutes, and late comers were 
obliged to wait in the lobby nearly half an 
hour until the seven numbers coinprising 
the composition were finished before they 
could gain admission ‘to the hall, 
conductor Paur evidently not  wish- 


ing to mar -the performance of the deli- 
cate work by the bustle and = con- 
fusion of belated ones. The unfortunates 
misséd a delightful interpretation of the 
dainty composition which, beginning with 
a stately introduction, impressively per- 
sOrnseG vi Mr Paur’s men, leads up to the 
free and eeeiler rondeau and dance meas- 
ures of the sarabande, bourree, polonaise 
and minuet. The work of the strings and 
tiute calis tor high commendation. Inthe 
fourth movement and the finale of the 


lve. 

Mendelssohn’s famous | and familiar 
“Scotch” symphony was finely played. 
Probavly it never has had a more artistic 
or smoother performance in this city. ‘he 
wealth of minor details was not oversiiad- 
owed by the broad treatment of the fortis- 
simo passages, and the development of 
themes by the different contingents was 


~ 
rss. testes essen om 


refreshingly crisp and harmonious. 


‘he second movement, with its merry 


| 
bagpipe dance, was a ¢ apital illustration of 


musical humor, which brought smiles to 
the faces of the men and the conductor as 
wellas to the auditors. The spontaneous 
applause which greeted this number evi- 
denced the hearty appreciation of the au- 
dience. 

Keethoven’s passionate ‘‘Corielan” over- 
ture was given with due regard to its dra- 


-inatic character, and the Berlioz overture 


to “King Lear,’ which closed the concert, 


was ore. lay ed with the proper stormy ef. 


fects. 1G poe ram thie week will be as 
Eee: “Weber, overture, “Euryanthe;”’ 
Veber, .concerstuck ; Schumann, symphony 
in D minor, No. 4; Liszt, Spanish rhapsody ; 
Berlioz, Rakocz¥ march. Mr F. Busoni will 
be the soloist. 


et i ~ = 


Shakespeare found his way from the theatres to | 


the Music Hall last night, where he was repres- 
ented onthe twelfth Symphony programme by 
two overtures dedicated to him—the ‘*Coriolanus”’ 
of Beethoven, and the ‘King wear’ of Berlioz. 
Although these were separated by the symphony, 


the choice of them was not felicitous. For in 


spiteof acertain rude majesty in the first an- 
nouncements of the latter, its strain of pathos, 
and its wild and confused imagining and furious 
tides of conflict, it cannot help appearing theatri- 
cal and artificial beside the mighty humanity and 
spirituality of the former. Beethoven must have 
taken the hard contests, the ephemeral hopes, the 
bitter disillusionings, the cruel fatalities aud the 
dire defeat of the great Roman greatly to heart; 
for his music throbs and swells, groans and sighs, 
all pathetically with the emotions which belong 
to a life so harassed, deceived and wrecked. All 
its pagePare instinct with reality, aud no fancy is 
needed to find in them the signifi- 
cance for a strong nature, inured to bat- 
tle in strange lands, longing with a 
disappointed yearning for peace and home, forced 
into uncongenial toils, driven from itself, and 
finally seeking rest in the cold stillness of death 
and the silence of sorrow. The hold of this musie 
is not to be released slightly; and if Mr. Paur had 
sought to belittle the Berlioz overture,—which 
when considered apart showed many touches of 
genius,—he could scarcely have done this more 
eflidlentiy than by placipg il on the same pro- 
gramme with the jncomparable ‘Coriolanus.”’ 
[ts place should have been given to some light and 
brilliant overture, such as **Fra Dlavolo,” or 
“Zampa.” This would have brightened away the 
sombreness and pathos of Beethoven, and relieved 
also the effect of Lbe symphony, wbich was Men- 
delssohn’s **Italian,”’ long so familiur to Boston 
after more hearings than a foreigner can be made 
easily to believe possible in a community outside 
of Germany. 

The concert was not well bezun, either, for 
twenty-odd minutes of a Bach suite, comprising 
seven numbers,every one of whichis in the same 
not exactly cheerful key of B-minor, is by no 
meons 4 lightsome entertainment in itself. For 
iis monotony wearies ear and spirit, and unfits 
them to receive attentively and with pleasure 
What may come next in order. The occasional 
freshening of the score by the addition of three 
flutes, which generally play in unison, is helpful— 
but only to about the same extent as the aspbyxi- 
ating auditor in the hallis revivified when some- 
body passes through a door and lets in two sec- 
ond’s worth of new air. 

The injudiciousness of the programme had one 
mitigating circumstance—it was pretty soon over, 
the proper ninety minutes not being exceeded. 
The reading and playing were good and com- 
mended at many points with substantial applause. 


' monstrous 
proportion. From their very position they domi- 


Whether the approbation which followed 
the suite were because anend had at last come to 
its apparently interminable meandering or because 
being Bach, the well-behaved did not dare to ap- 


plaud, ove would like to be informed. Probably 


the latter reason counted for something, because 


. there are people who profess to be musical who 


stilidwell under the shadow o£ the influeuce of 
Otto Dreseland the Bach Choir. But before 
leaving the concert we cannot help reiterating 
that Mr. Paur does himself small credit in allow- 
ing such coarse violence to the kettle-drums, 
which are constantly operated (one cannot Say 
played) not as instruments of mere em- 
phasis, but as  obstreperous. selfish and 
overriders of sense and 


nate all the band, and the enforcement of their 
loud clangor by inconsistent and egotistic muscu- 
larity is a shame and a deformity. 

For Saturday evening next tbe programme 
offers no originality whatsoever. The orchestra 
will play Weber’s *‘Kuryanthe” overture, Schu- 
mann’s fourth symphony and Berlioz’s *Rakoezy” 
march, which was long ago relegated to brass 
bands and popular concerts. Mr. F, Busoni, the 
pianist, will be the soloist. He, too, promises no 
addition to the stock of musieal knowledge or 
entertainment, except so far as his mere perform- 
ance goes, for he has chosen Weber’s *‘Concert- 
stuck” and Liszt’s “Spanish” rhapsody. Cyay 


The Symphony Concert. 


The selections for the concert by the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, in Music Hall, last night, were: 


‘Suite in B-minor, for string orchestra and flute, Bach; 


overture, ‘‘Coriolan,’’ Beethoven; Symphony No. 3, 


(Scotch) Mendelssohn; Overture, ‘‘King Lear,” Ber- 


lioz. The Bach Suite is very interesting buta steady 
half hour of B-minor makes a severe trial of one’s 
musical orthodoxy, especially in an era when eyen 
the merest tyro of an ambitious song writer thinks it 


-crassly conventional to remain in his original key after 


the second bar of histune. The suite was beautifully 
played; in fact, the whole programme was givenin a 
perfect manner. The orchestra was never in a 


| more perfect condition, evenjunder Mr. Gericke. The 


mischief that Mr. Nikisch worked with it has been 


'wholly remedied, and its playing is always satisfy- 
ing and delightful. It was a pleasure to hear 


the Beethoven overture again, freed from the 
sickly sentimental affectations that the late conductor 
foisted on it. The reading was dramatic, Without 
exaggeration, and was brilliant, dignified and finely | 
colored. There was no attempt’ to make the 
music say more than it said plainly and clearly. | 
The symphony received a clean cut, sy mpathetic 
and honest reading, the second movement in par. | 


| ticular being given with fascinating grace and 


piquancy. The ‘Lear’ overture was broadly and 
effectively interpreted. The work, however, seems to | 
have aged since we last heard it. Atthe nexf concert | 


‘ will be given: Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe,’” Weber; Con. 
certstuck, Weber; Symphony, D-minor, Schumann; | 


Spanish Rhapsody, Liszt; ‘‘Rakoczy” March, Berlioz. 
Mr. F. Busoni is the soloist. 
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HERR PAUR HAPPY 


IN HIS NEW JAMAICA 
PLAIN HOME. } 


i" 


The Symphony Orchestra’s Leader a Most. 
Courteous and Agreeable Man to Meet— 


Boys in the Roxbury Latin School. 
Spent a very pleasant half hour with 


Emil Paur, leader of the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra, yesterday afternoon. Herr 
Paur lives at 28 Burroughs st., Jamaica 
Plain, in a comfortable looking, spacious 
“two and a half story frame house, a 
plain structure without any modern 
architectural frills, in the centre of a large 
| gerd. There is plenty of breathing space 
ere, and it isin one of the prettiest parts 
of this charming suburban districts, just off 
Centre st.and not far from the beautiful 
Jamaica Pond. And Herr Paur Likes it. 

He has lived in Boston but a few morths, 
but he is delighted with his new home and 
with America and has no desire to ex- 
change them for Leipsic, where he made 
the reputation that was the cause of his 
being ee after as the successor of 
Arthur Nikis th. 

The house 


hallway, I found the famous director seated 
before a grand piano rendering a solo that 
would ave ftilied Music Hall. The 
other furniture in the 
spoke the man’s ‘profession, for, 
bes:des the piano, there was an 
organ, and a cabinet of books and musical 
compositions, while a violin case was con- 
Spicuous on the floor beneath the piano. 

ieets of music were scattered about every- 
where. Marble busts of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven occupied stands in two of the cor- 
ners, and from one of them depended a 
great collection of white satin sashes of 
honor which have been bestowed on Herr 
_Paurfor his achievements on numerous 
notable occasions abroad. On the walls are 
_two framed souvenirs which their owner 
_ justly prizes very highly, bits of autograph 
compositions by Beethoven and portraits 
of the great musical masters. 

Herr Paur was very cordial as he turned 
“and rose to. greet his visitor. He worea 
“ooh gray house jacket closely buttoned up 

eneath his shaggy, sandy beard and his 
heavy head of hair tumble 


forehead in a truly artistic fashion. Alto- 


gether the director of the: first orchestra in | 


_the country has a very agreeably Bohemian, 
distingué appearance. eis very interest- 
‘ing to talk with, perhaps not less so because 


“his mastery of English is not quite complete — 


yet, so that the interviewer has to help him 


he wishes to use. 

_, His inability to speak English fluently, in 
fact, he used at first as an apology for not 
-©xpressing himself more freely, but he has 


and Kurt, aged 9. 


is modestly furnished, and | 
when I was ushered into what was con- | 
structed as the parlor to the left of the: 


room be- — 


down over his | 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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“nade great progress sitice coming to Bos- 


ton, when he could not speak a word of our 
language. He hasa téacher, he says, who 
comes once or twice a week, and the pupil 
seenis to think it a great joke that a man 


grown should be obliged to learn the rudi- | 
ments of the language just as a child 
~ would do. | 
Herr Paur has two boys, Hans, aged 11, | 
“One of them,” said the | 
father, “is in the Roxbury Latin School | 
and the other goes to the grammar school. | 
Oh, they can talk English very well! Some- 


How His English Grows—He Has Two _ times they correct me,” and the speaker 


smiled mischiévously. 
“Are you going to make musicians of 


“Oh, no! They do not like it. They are 
-—-what you callit?--so impudent!’ Thig 
was not just the word Herr Paur wanted, 
but his eyes twinkled and he laughed as if 


' them?” 


he had got somewhere near the idea he 


wished to express, at any rate. 

‘Well, how do you like Boston, now that 
you have got acquainted with it?’ [ asked. 

“I am delighted with it, and TI like Ja- 
maica Plainso much. But I have not gone 
about much, nor got acquainted with many 
people, I have not gone into what you cail 
society. [havenotime. I spend all my 
time at home in study. But the Art Club, 
that is very nice, isn't it?” 

‘‘Do you not take any exercise at all?” 

“No, [am not so fond of sports, though I 
like to walkin the garden in the summer 


time and play billiards,’ with the accent | 


strong on the last syllable. 


Herr Paur is enjoying in anticipation the | 


new music hall, the plans of which he 
heartily approves, and rejoices in the pros- 


' pect of goceing into the splendid structure 
which 


® hopes will be ready next Novy. 
It is to be a vast improvement over the 
old music hall, though he grows enthu- 
Siastic over the acoustic properties of the 


latter. 


‘It is the best in this country that I have 
seen,” he says, “though the hall in Phiia- 
delphia is very ptee. That in New York is 
bad. I did not like it at all.” 

He has not heard the New York Sym- 
phony and naively inquired if that were a 
good orchestra. Then he was asked how 
the Boston Symphony compared with the 
orchestras of Europe. He became inter- 
ested at once and replied frankly, with a 
sort of unconcious mingling of enthusiasm 
and modesty :— 

“Oh, there is nothing like our orchestra, 


_nothing in the world, not in Berlin or 
Vienna or anywhere!” and he laughed as | 
much as to imply ‘‘What else could you ex. | 


pect me to say ?’’ 

“How about Strauss?” I suggested. 

“Ugh! Strauss!’’ and Herr Paur held up 
one hand deprecatingly, as if Strauss were 
not to be considered in the category of 
mus cians for @ moment, much less be 
mentioned in the same breath with the 
“Strauss! 
Strauss!” he exclaimed. “That is worse 
yet. Hecannot play the classical music at 


| all!’ 
out occasionally by suggesting the word | 


Herr Paur has not been West et. He 
expects to take the symphony orchestra to 
Chicago, however, in May fora three weeks’ 
sojourn, where they will play nightly. 

e has found Boston a different _ place 


“Deipsic, though thé ‘fact that ‘he tow” 


ed Nikisch here took. 
rangeness for he was with the latter in 
Germany four seni before coming here. “It 
was all Nikischin Leipsic,” says he, “and 
it was the same in Boston.” 

He has noted a great difference in the 
temperature here from that to which he has 
been accustomed, and he has been surpr sed 
at the frequent cha:ges in the weather 
during the winter season, which in Leipsic 
remains uniformly cold. But he has en- 
joyed excellent health, he declares, since 
coming to America, his relations with the 
orchestra of which heis the director have 
been harmonious and pleasant, aud he is 
happy. Heiscertainly a most agreeable 
man to meet. 

MUSICAL MATTERS. 
The Sym»hony Concert. ain 

After a dozen concerts presenting music 

in many different schools, and giving time 
for the conductor to become well acquainted 
with his men, one can form a tolerably ac- 
curate opinion of Mr. Paur and his merits 
and limitations, and the concert ot Satur- 
day seemed almost an object lesson in 
these. He is not a man who loses himself in 
the music, who has perfect abundon or bold 
caprice,and this may be recorded as one 
of his merits, He works 
loyally at the technique of 
the orchestra and does not despise. routine 
work; the days of personal temperament 
in reading and ragged ensemble in perform- 
ance are happily over. Heis somewhat of 
@® precisian, but he knows perfectly what he 
waits and is able to make his orchestra un- 
derstand it. Heisnot afraid of a strong 
crescendo or a fortissimo, but more often 
attains loudness than breadth in such ef- 
fects, as witness the blatancy of the noble 
theme of the coda in the finale of the 
Scotch symphony. [n brief, it is certain 
that the orchestra is again on the up track, 
and the new conductor has been a decided 
gain to the organization. 

Bach’s suite No. 2,in B minor, for flute 
and strings, hegan the programme. It was 
carefully read and the balance of parts was 
perfect, but, after ail, this vein of perform- 
ance by a great modern orchestra gives but 
a slight idea of the quiet intention of the 
old composer, who would have been well- 
content to have such a@ suite given by less 
than ascore of performers. A very small 
orchestra in Bumstead Hall would come 
nearer to the composer's original ideal. The 
succession of movements all in the same 
key, is not an advantage; it was however 
a point of tonality on which all the 
old composers insisted, probably on 
account of the lute, which was very 
troublesome to retune, and there- 
fore was given its suite. movements in a 
‘single key, a custom afterwards extended 
to the orchestra. The work presented 
Bach in his most melodic and least intricate 
Bide ; the stately Sarabande was full of ap- 
propriate dignity; Bach seems to have ap- 
preciated this old Spanish religious dance 

(it was formerly danced in the cathedrals 
in Spain on Holy Thursday) and gives some 
of his most modern effects in this form. 
The Polonaise was charmingly played and 


ve off the. old of the 
1 agg Peg than the fiery effusions of Lisz 


“lefty dance. 
t or Chopin. 


can-do. The dotble,. or variation, gave 
‘ee opportunities for. the flute, and Mr. 


ole played the elaboration of the theme | 


excellently. Altogether the contrasts of 


| 


style made amends for the lack of contrasts 


Hi 


n key. 


The Coriglanus overture was not only one | 
of the best bits of Beethoven reading that 
has recently been heard in Boston, but the | 
Susemble of the ofchestra was something | 


Then 


to lavish laudatory adjectives upon. 
came the Scotch symphony, by far the most 
inspired and the most effective of Men- 
delssohn’s symphonies. There was some- 


thing of over-boldness in the reading of the 
chief theme of the first movement, but the 
performance of the coda with its weird 
_chromatics and great crescendos was most 


impressive. ‘The 
Clarinette in deepest register (chal- 
umeau), were a novelty when 
Mendelssohn wrote them. Although Mo- 
zart had done much for the instrument be- 
fore this time, it was Mendelssohn and 


spectral 


touches of 


Weber who first discovered the full powers © 


of the noble instrument. 
the clarinette has very much to do (espe- 
cially in the Scherzo), and its work was ex- 
cellently done on this occasion. 
Mendelssohn caught the spirit of the 
Scherzo better than any other composer, 
and this is his best Scherzo. Not only is it 
Symmetrical and melodious, bus it is em- 
phatically Scotch without plagiarizing any 
national tune. Inthis again Mendelssohn 
stands paramount; Beethoven, Schumann, 
Franz, Bruch anda host of other masters 
have endeavored to represent the Scotch 
style in some of their music, vet none but 
Mendelssohn has entirely succeeded. The 
Scotch flavor is in every movement (least 
in the third), but it dominates everything 
in this Scherzo. If Dvorak had suc- 
ceeded in giving a tenth 
much national 


to the slow movement of Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony) was done full justice to by 
violins and cellos. Then came the Ossianic 
power of the finale. There was a bold, 
fierce style in the performance of the chief 


part as 
flavor to his American 
symphony it might have been classed ag 
a typically native work. The poetic beauty 
of the third movement, (not unlike in shape. 


In this symphony | 


ee eee 


theme which suited the subject well, and | 


the pensive charm of the counter-theme was 
weil preserved; only in the coda was there 
more noise than breadth. Such a symphony 
shows thatthe ultra-modern reviewers have 
been celebrating the obliteration of Men- 
delssohn a few centuries too soon. , 

Berlioz’s ‘King Lear’’ overture did not 


sound well (although splendidly played) 


after the clearness of the symphony; it 
seemed spasmodic, forced and artificial. 
One could imagine almost anything in the 


alternate wailings and thunderingzs, in the 
wild rushes to nowhere in particular, and. 


the sudden pauses and syncopations, Ber- 


lioz achieved something really great in his. 


interpretation of the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” but as a general 
thing «Shakespeare strained through a 
French mind is unsatisfactory, whether the 
result is given in tones or in Gallic rhymes, 
It was a great technical triumph for the 


orchestra to overcome the difficulties which » 


* . 


abound inthe work, but beyond this it 
seemed but a severe attack of musical hyg-- 


teria. Louis C. E 
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Shy Kin, i Co "eete teen nes oe e be at vss Bek loz . and 
. doubtful expe: a a 2 ws i a He arse re the 
mecért balls att wic of Said to be a remarkable work. lts_ 
m Bach. 4 fe: rato is said to be of ex 
- eounterpoint, i an I step are ” Lear theme’? is “grand an an hehe ‘ana the 
Ao ian pod hone for the ore . in instrumentation iis at “aroat discretion and 
mpered clayichord and in some Classic accuracy,” Shall we ever hear this 
$ shoral music he reached sublime Overture in a Symphony concert? 
ht A but, incredibly industrious he PHILIP HALE, 
mr . that served the passing occa- 


and is only of interest to : , 
e To “fall down and worship anv : SEASON 1898-94. 
meh ee his name is rank ietichism; | 


“much that is absoiutely stupia from the 
toes usical standpoint is accepted by blind 


i -of inkoyacion. i 7 
Buino-piayed jase, evening how, much was BOSTON SYM P HON Y ORCHESTRA, 


| ; not deny g the supreme excellence of the 
‘work ekinans utis there not an absence of 
£3 ny 161 sical beauty gto of set mpmpere | | MR. EMIL PAUR Cc d 
8 this su rere are fugues in the “ Well | | | . onau r, 
Fey mi ee * short as ttey are, that | : | | ct 

$ worth the whole of such bewigged compo- 

“ ou Tor strings and flutes. ‘here are charin- 
z passages. in this very suite, but as a whole 

ae i work seemed monoto:ous. 


ithe Sarabande, and the conclusion draws XIII. CONGERE 
mn the note ig that the characteristic of the | 3 : 


Was a Certain stateliness. Now original] 
p the” er ande, as known in Spain, Wag 4 
Bh ms dance, so voluptuous that the . - 
Ad riest i ’ ” ¢ ‘ke 
¥ thundered against it from the pulpit. SAT GR leel > ae y 
pygen nit was brought into France the Sarabande | ; JAN UARY «< /, AT 8, r M. 
on eta rade cle haere enced | 
ean : century to the great delight o | >c 
ung men. atilinat Richoliou did nat disdain to | PROGRAMME. 
des t Out the steps and flourish in gestures that 
es t attravt the attention of Anne . of 
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aX te Aud it was Yvetzaux, who, at the age | | TIP <penenineeseinias > hes 
a out peat i dfora iia gros tune that his : | ee nben OVER URae 60 suryantne, 
baway with greater ease. 
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After the labor of Bach, the fimily man. | Sen a 5 ai i a 
2 the *‘Coriolan ” overture, whica was read | WEBER CONCERT-STUCK for aa and 


tae manly fasion and finely played, | ORCHESTRA in F minor, op. 


od, the work of the orchestra throughout 
fening was of a high or ier of excellence. 
je Fem liae symphony of Mendelssohn gave 


arghetto affettuoso..Allegro i assionato. 
7 e mpo di Marcia. 
Presto giojoso. 


Ure and it was read most sympathetically | 
. Paur. | some 


Ae Pog | 
Pe “Se Pep tia * va + / TAT attr ) r - . . ; ies 
f, she - overture, “Kine Lear,” has not been : 7 SCHUMANN. Si MI HONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 
)1 yec nab a Symphony concert since the spring of | | | . Ziemlich langsam.—Lebhaft. 
> Pero rere OC Pe claim aoe i : | - Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
axe 8the atest o IS purely orchestral | | . Scherzo: Lebhaft.—Trio. 
: “ee cannot agree with these ad- | . Langsam.—Lebhaft. 
rea ome a musical Varstow Of * King pees | eer 
tonly inadequate from the purely imasi- | 37,’ 2] »G $ BEPAGNOLE rearranged ac: 
star Ipoint; it is not of marked musical | | LISZT. REAP SOLE WSPAGNOLE, rearranged as a 
St Terese in Learrsars rate vey 4 in ee | CONCERT-STUCK for PIANOFORTE and 
nh. Let 1t be granted that the | | . scaatiaaiall Tf SS TT 
= theme,” so called, has a pathetic : ORCHESTRA by F. BUSONI. (MS.) 
der: eas and a inode shrinking beauty ; but | (First time. ) 
| ure there is not the yolcanic passion | 
old man Lear. The recitative-like | nen ee = | 
x phrase seems without. real meaning, BERLIOZ. RAKOCZY MARCH, from ‘‘La Damnation de 
6 power. Dn ere IS nO OVer- | ‘, 49) 
: Of orchestral fury that paints or | Haust,”" Op. 24. 
razed King defying the ele- 


s, It is not inter- 


th nate poetry or with such 
as as th iat dreamed by the Opium | Soloist: 


orta her reek. Th me 
MR. F. BUSONI. 
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Spanish snepecdy is are-arrange- | 
y 


t of Liszt’s piece F. Busoni, its 

form being that of a concert p ece for 
Piano and orchestra; it was played irom 
Manuscript, and for the first time’on this 
occasion. 
This programme taken altogether was 
.4 brilliant one and of reasonable length. 
The orchestra played magnificently as re- 
ards volume of tone, precision and gen- 
eral technical excellence. Mr. Paur had 
it wellin hand, and was eminently sue- 
cessful in making it obey the dictation of 
Sey intention. He however gave too ro- 
bust a touch to about everything ”* per- 
-fermed, thereby failing to gain repose and 


to obtain sulficient contrast in strictly | 


orchestral numbers always. 

_ The playing of the sechumann Symph- 
~OnY Was consequently a disappointment, 
for it was too noisy, generally speaking. 
One might object to the slow tempo in 
cape melodic episodes that occurred, and 
reasonably so, also, especially in the 
a 


t 


~*Euryanthe’”’ Overture, but,if this modern 
‘failing or fad be excepted, and the robust- | 
‘then of the renderings be overlooked, | 


a 


gellent qualities. The drummer, 


‘at the previous concert. His fury can 


Still be modified with beneficial results. 
» What a noble work is Schumann’s 
‘Symphony No. 4. It stands upon the 
highest plane of symphonic writing, As 
‘broad and massive as it is, it demands, 
hOwe@ver, a more gentle touch than Mr. 
‘Paur gave it, ut times, to do justice to the 
depths of its composer’s emotion. The 
accompaniment to the Concert. stiick 
of Weber, was played with fine effect. 

__ The orchestral part of the Spanish 
Rhapsody, however, was a matter of con- 
‘siderable anxiety to both the conductor 
and the players, but they got through 
without accident. 

As excellent as was the playing of the 
2 elgg hepa Overture, it did not cause 
the listener to forget the more refine |, 
highly &rtistic and superbly eitective ren- 
de Ings that this and the other Weber 
overtures have received in these concerts 
under the baton of Mr. Gericke. 
brilliant manner. All of the orchestral 
bun bers callea forth the most enthusias- 
Mod Cc appiause, 


C . 


_. When Mr. Busoni came forth to play his 
first number he was warmly welcomed. 
What amazing technical resources this 
player possesses. ‘There seems to bs no 

ity in the matter of execu. 
Is a lack of warmth in his 
it, however. that often is feit 


conducting. 


then it must be said that the playing | 
throughout uhe evening showed gga 6X- | 
Ow- | 
ever, made it dismai for the acute ear | 
with the false intonation of his instru-- | 
ments, but he did not pound so terribly as | 


. AWS The | 
Rakoczy March was played ina loud and | 


lity ; in oF 
dering was sim 


There is a constant improvement in the 


playing of the orchestra under Mr. ’aur’s 
Itis to be hoped that with 
his many excellences Mr. Paur will yet 


show afiner sense of the gradation of 
| tone, and impart more repose to his ren- 
| derings. : 
'willthus besecured and more effective 
contrasts gained, 
| heightened, the climaxes made more pow- 
erful, and the menotony of constant over- 


A higher form of expressiun 


The effect will be 


loudness will be remedied. If, however, 
Mr, Paur’s musical natureis too robust, 
then probably we shall not experience 
this refinement in orchestral renderings, 
and he will never gain that high standard 
that Mr. Gericke established. 

The programme uext Saturday evening 
will’ include -Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 


phony: Morceau Fantastic for ‘cello and | 


orchestra, C. M. Loeffler; ballet musie, 


‘*‘Feramors,’’ Rubinstein; and overture to | 


**Esther,’’ eaten. or a 
ARREN DAVENPORT. 


'an uninteresing bit of charlatanism. 
are immense. 


MUSIC. ¢ 
aise Gude. 
The Symphony Concert. 


The selections for last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, were: Overture, 
‘“Earyanthe,’” Weber; Concert-Stuck for piano and 
orchestra, Weber; Symphony in D-minor, op. 120, 
Schumann; Rhapsodie Espagnole, 
Rakoczy March, Berlioz. The soloist was Mr. F. 
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It would not have been easy, eyen for the being 


- most oppressed by the standard Music Hall at- 


- 


Liszt-Busoni; |) 


Busoni. The Weber overture was given a masterly y 


reading. The climax was worked up with immense 
effect, and the brilliancy of the performance as a 
wholejwas remarkable. The symphony was vigorously 
interpreted, but the rendering, as a whole, was too 
persistently noisy, and as a consequence there was a 
lack of necessary contrast in tone color. It was im- 
mensely effective, and the orchestra never surpassed 
the precision, the fire andthe beauty of technique it 
displayed in this work. Had there been something 
more of temperance in the reading the presentation of 
this music would have been surprisingly fine. <As it 
was, it was stirring and impressive enough, but the 
coloring was too monotonously heayy. The Ferlioz 
March was given with immense spirit; but here, too, 
something was left to be wished for on the score 
of delicacy end piquancy in the less stormy 
phases of the score. My. Busoni, who was received 
very cordially, played the Weber concert-piece with 


mosphere, to getin much of a nap during the 
thirteenth symphony concert. In the first place 
the programme was comfortably short, although 
it had five numbers; and in the second place, those 
numbers were all good lilvely, demonstrative, in- 
sistent pieces, in which the band grew bigger and 
noisier as at each remove the lengthcnisg chain of 
harmony was dragged. 

For « beginning there was Webe r’s familiar 
overture to ** Kuryanthe,” in which there is no 
weak spot, although there are a few soft ones. 
It begins with a dash and a decision which make 
one sit up in his seat at once with expectancy, if 
he knows the work, and with a lively curiosity 
if he does not. The latter will be interested to 
find out if Weber ‘‘can hold out as he has begun,” 
to use the homely New England phrase. But he 
can; and although he has to toy a little with those 
gloomy tone-combinations of which he seemed to 
have the patent—a patent upon which nobody has 
successfully infringed—and to indulge in a brief, 
poetic reverie, he soon comes back to his splendor 
and vitality for his finale. The overture had a 
well considered and very effective rendering. 

The second number was also from Weber, being 


almost surprising deftness of technique. The effect of} his favorite ‘Concert-Stuck,” in which the solo 


the opening larghetto might have been heightened} part was taken by Mr. Busoni, 
emphasized, | 


been better 
was taken at a 
that its proper 
became a mere 
fingering. This 


if its tenderness had 
The following allegro 
pace, so fast, indeed, 
ter was lost and it 
for a display of - rapid 
indeen astonishing enough in the 
that attended the furious rush with which the move- 


fearful 


means 
was 


who was warmly 
welcomed as he came tothe piano. This com- 


; _ position is unquestionably origizal and able; it is 
CHAYTaAC- - 


put together with admirable knowledge of all the 
instruments and respect for them; it has brilliant, 


tl akinet aiteiamnl fanciful or romantic passages whieh are well 


worthy of its author, and it is both atest of a 


ment was given, but the meaning of the music Was j pianist’s ability and a gratification to him as a 
lost in colorless virtuosity, andits rhythm was notal- study. Yet it does not make quite the effect 
ways distinct. The finale was also reduced to an ex. | which one would expect from its reputation, the 


hibition of finger wo.k. 


Busoni’s performance, how- 
audience to a frenzy of 
applause, and he wis recalled three 
times with a fervor that was almost 
wild in its exuberance. The Liszt piece, which was 


of little value. Mr. 
ever, stirred his 


As atriumph of technique it. 
was fairly wondertul, but as an interpretation it Was | composition which it demonstrates. 


favor which it has enjoyed and the mastership of 
But Mr 


Busoni, who adds to honest, broad phrasing, a 


flashing style of ornamentation and a sure, bold 
execution, a genuine enthusiasm, made it un- 
usually telling, both in mere technical delivery 


rearranged for piano and crchestra, and with great and in animation of spirit, coutrasting well the 


skill and effect, is a trashy and, musically speaking, 
Its difficulties 
performance of_ the 


Mr. Busoni’s 
amazing Pri) 


work was extraordinary in the 
in finger ~flexibility that it showed. His fin- 
gers are as rapid as the wind, and as 
firm as steel. It would be impossible to play a 
show piece in a more perfectly showy style than this 
one was played by the artist, who was again stormily 
applauded, and recalled four times. The programme 
for the next concert is: Symphony No.8, Beethoven; 
Morceaux Fantastique, for ’cello and orchestra, C. M. 


'Loefiler (first time); Ballet Music,” Feramorz,” Ku- 
binstein; Overture, “Esther,” E. D’Albert (first time). 
~The soloist is Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 


pretty, glistening march with the more usual 


_ types of the vigorous beginning and end. 


Schumann’s noble fourth symphony follow ed, 


his injunction that the several movements should | 
proceed without interruption being obeyed by. 
Mr. Paur, who also attended carefully and agree. | 


ably tothe proper presentment of each accord: 
ing toits mood and form. The opposition be- 
tween the soft pensiveness of the romance and 
the burly, heavy-footed gaiety of the scherzo was 


well discriminated, and the climax of the final 


allegro brought up ably to the vehement presto 
of the finale. . 

Mr. Busoni now reappeared to take the lead in 
Liszt’s **Spanish” rhapsody, which he had ar- 
ranged for piano and orchestra. There is no end 
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iMiant Programme Given With 
Great Technical Excellence. | 
The programme of the 13th concert of 
' the Boston Symphony Orchestra, given in 
Musical Hall Saturday evening, was as 
follows: . Ae 
Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe”’....-.... Weber 
Concert-stiick, for piano and orchestra.. Weber 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor Schumann 
Spanish Khapsody. che beud's bake ev LAeEe 
Rukoczy March. Berlioz 


Mr. F.. Busoni was soloist. 
The Spanish Rhapsody is are-arrange- 
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‘ment. He also took the last movement at 


a tremendots pace that caused it to suffer 
somewhat in clearness. In the Liszt nnm- 
ber Mr. Busoni shone in his most brilliant 
The greatest technical difficulties 
were accomplished with the utmost 
facility ; in brilliancy and power the rene 
dering was simply marvellous. The audi- 
ence was wildly enthusiastic over the 


| display, and recalled the player many 
| times. 


ment of Liszt’s piece by F. Kusoni. its | 


new tori being that of « concert p eve for 
' piano and orchestra; it was played irom 
| manuscript, and for the first time on this 
occasion, 

This programnie taken altogether was 
a brilliant one and of reasonable lJeneth. 
The orchestra played magnificently as re- 
ards volume of tone, precision and gen- 
eral teciinical excellence. Mr. Vaur had 
it wellin hand, and was eminently sue- 
| cessfulin making it obey the dictation of 
his intention. He however gave too ro- 
bust a touch to about everything’ per- 
fermed, thereby fa:ling to gain repose and 
Oo obtain suificient contrast in strictly 
orchestral numbers always. 

The playing of the sebumann Symph- 
ony was consequently a disappointment, 
for it was too noisy, generally speaking. 
One might object to the slow tempo iu 


There is a constant improvement in the 
Playing of the orchestra under Mr. !’aur’s 
conducting. Itis to be hoped that with 
his many excellences Mr. aur will yet 
show afiner sense of the gradation of 


tone, and impart morerepose to his ren- 


derings. 
will thus 
contrasts 


A higher form 
be secured and 
cained, 


OL expression 
qd more effective 
Mne eifect will be 


| heightened, the climaxes made more pow- 


| will 


erful, and the monotony of coustant over- 
loudness will be remedied. If, however, 
Mr, Paur’s musical natureis too robust, 
then probably we shall 
this refinement in orchestral renderings, 
and he will never gain that high standard 
a Mr. Gericke established. 

The 


include Beethoven’s Kighth Sym- 


| phony; Morceau Fantastic for ‘cello and 


the melodic episodes that occurred, and | 


reasonably so, aiso, especially in the 


**“Kuryanthe’’ Overture, but,if this modern | 


failing or tad be excepted, and the robust- 
ness of the renderings be overlooked. 
en 


it must be said that the playing — 


throughout the evening showed many @x- | 


cellent qualities. ‘The drummer, how- 
ever, made it dismai for the acute ear 
with the false intonation of his instru-- 
ments, but he did not pound so terribly as 
at the previous concert. His fury can 
still be modified with beneficial results. 

— What a noble work is Sehumann’s 
Symphony No. 4 It stands upon the 
highest plane of symphonie writing, As 
broad and massive as it is. it demands, 
however, a more gentle touch than Mr. 
Paur gave it, ut times, to do justice to the 
depths of its composer’s emotion. The 
accompaniment to the Concert. stiick 
of Weber, was piaved with fine effect. 

The orchestral part of the Spanish 
Rhapsody, however, was a matter of con- 
siderable anxiety to both the evnductor 
and the players, but they got through 
without accident. 
| As excellent as was the playing of the 
*“EKuryanthe”’ Overture, it d.\d not cause 
the listener to forget the more refine |, 
highly artistic and superbly eitective ren- 
derings that this and the other Weber 
overtures have received in these concerts 
under the baton of Mr. Gericke. ‘I'he 
Rakoezy March was played ina loud and 
brilliant manner. All of the orchestral 
humbers called forth the most enthusias- 
tic appiause. 

When Mr. Busoni came forth to play his 
first number he was warmly welcomed. 
What amazing technical resources this 
player possesses. ‘here seems to b: no 
jimit to his faculty in the matter of execu. 
tion, There is a lack of warmth in his 
‘temperament, however. that often is feijt 


orchestra, C. M. Loeifler; ballet musie, 
*‘Feramors,’’ Rubinstein; and overture to 
**Esther,’’? D’ Albert. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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‘evening in his rendering of that move- 


not experience | 
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programme vext Saturday evening | 


an uninteresing bit of charlatanism. 
are 

| work 
in finger 
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MUSIC. c¢ 
Jerelle. 
The Symphony Concert. 


The selections for last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, were: Overture, 
‘“Earyanthe,’” Weber; Concert-Stuck for piano and 
orchestra, Weber; Symphony in D-minor, op. 129, 
Schumann; Rhapsodie Espagnole, 


Rakoczy March, Berlioz. The soloist was Mr. F. 


Busoni. The Weber overture was given a masterly y 


reading. Theclimax was worked up with immense 
effect, and the brilliancy of the performance as a 
wholejwas remarkable. The symphony was vigorously 
interpreted, but the rendering, as a whole, was too 
persistently noisy, and as a consequence there was a 
lack of necessary contrast in tone color. It was im- 
mensely effective, and the orchestra never surpassed 
the precision, the fire andthe beauty of technique it 
displayed in this work. Had there been something 
more of temperance in the reading the presentation of 
this music would have been surprisingly fine. <As it 
Was, it was stirring and impressive enough, but the 
coloring was too monotonously heayy. The Berlioz 


Liszt-Busoni; | 


March was given with immense spirit; but here, too, | 


something was left to be wished for on the score 
of delicacy end piquancy in the less stormy 
phases of the score. Myr. Busoni, who was reeeived 


very cordially, played the Weber concert-piece with | 


almost surprising deftness of technique. 


been 
was 


tenderness had 
following allegro 
pace, so fast, indeed, that 
ter was lost and it became a mere means 
for a display of rapid fingering. This was 
indeen astonishing enough in the distinct utterances 
that attended the furious rush with which the 


if its 
The 


better emphasized. 
taken at aie fearful 
proper 
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nent Was given, but the meaning of the inusic was; 


lost in colorless virtuosity, andits rhythm was not al- 
ways distinct. The finale was also reduced to an 
hibition of finger woik. Asatriumphof technique it 


ex 


was fairly wondertul, but as an interpretation it was. 


Mr. 
his 


performance, how- 
frenzy of 


Busoni’s 
audience to a 
he Wiis recalled three 
times with a fervor that was almost 
Wild in its exuberance. The Liszt piece, which was 
rearranged for piano and crehestra, and with great 
skill and effect, is a trashy and, musically speaking, 
Its difficulties 
the 


of little value. 
ever, stirred 
applause, and 


immense. Mr. Busoni’s performance otf 
was extraordinary in the amazing 
flexibility that it showed. His 
gers are as rapid as the wind, and 
firm as steel. It would be impossible to play a 
show piece in a more perfectly showy style than this 
one was played by the artist, who was again stormily 
applauded, and recalled four times. The programme 
for the next concert is: Symphony No.8, Beethoven, 
Morceaux Fantastique, for ’cello and orchestra, C. M. 
Loefiler (first time); Ballet Music,” Feramorz,” itu- 
binstein; Overture, ‘“‘Esther,’’? E. D’ Albert (first time). 
The soloist is Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 
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The effect of | 
the opening larghetto might have been heightened : 
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It would not have been easy, even for the being 
most oppressed by the standard Music Hall at- 
mosphere. to getin much of a nap during the 
thirteenth symphony concert. In the first place 
the programme was comfortably short, although 
it had five numbers; and in the second place, those 
numbers were all good lilvely, demonstrative, in- 
sistent pieces, in which the band grew bigger and 
noisier as at each remove the lengthening chain of 
harmony was dragged. 

For « beginning there was Weber’s familiar 
overture to ** Kuryanthe,” in which there is no 
weak spot, although there are a few soft ones. 
Jt begins with a dash and a decision which make 
one sit up in his seat at once with expectancy, if 
he knows the work, and with a lively curiosity 
if he does not. The latter will be interested to 
find out if Weber ‘‘can bold out as he has begun,” 
to use the homely New England phrase. But he 
can; and although he bas to toy a little with those 
gloomy tone-combinations of which he seemed to 
have the patent—a patent upon which nobody has 
successfully infringed—and to indulge in a brief, 
poetic reverie, he soon comes back to his splendor 
and vitality for his finale. The overture had a 
well considered and very effective rendering. 

The second vumber was also from Weber, being 
his favorite ‘‘Concert-Stuck,” in which the solo 
part was taken by Mr. Busoni, who was warmly 
welcomed as he came tothe piano. This com- 
position is unquestionably origizal and able; it is 
put together with admirable knowledge of all the 
instruments and respect for them; it has brilliant, 
fanciful or romantic passages whieh are well 
worthy of its author, and it is both atest of a 
pianist’s ability and a gratification to him as a 
study. Yet it does not make quite the effect 


_ which one would expect from its reputation, the 


favor which it has enjoyed and the mastership of 
composition which it demonstrates. But Mr 
Busoni, who adds to honest, broad phrasing, a 
flashing style of ornamentation and a sure, bold 
execution, a genuine enthusiasm, made it un- 
usually telling, both in mere technical delivery 
and in animation of spirit, contrasting well the 


‘pretty, glistening march with the more usual 


o- his injunction that the several movements should 
in 


types of the vigorous beginning and end. 
Schumann’s noble fourth symphony follow ed, 


proceed without interruption being obeyed by 
Mr. Paur, who also attended carefully and agree. | 


ably tothe proper presentment of each accord: 
ing to its mood and form. The opposition be- 
tween the soft pensiveness of the romance and 


the burly, heavy-footed gaiety of the scherzo was | 


well discriminated, and the climax of the final 
allegro brought up ably to the vehement presto 
of the finale, 

Mr. Busoni now reappeared to take the lead in 
Liszt’s *‘Spanish” rhapsody, which he had ar- 
ranged for piano and orchestra. There is no end 
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of ingenuity and ability in this arrangement, and | 
the performance elicited a great deal of applause. 
But we may reasonably doubt if the result were 
worth the trouble of composition and rehearsal. 
The rhapsody is augmented in size; but is it en- 
hanced in value? There are a _ host of sudden 
little fits and starts of phrasing,—isolated spurts 
of piccolo, short rattle of castanets, tap of drum 
or collision of cymbals, which may be supposed 
to imply a fitful, feverish, irregular and emphatic 
excitement, and therefore to suit with the 
kind of terpsichorean exercise which the 
lumbering Carmencita has so often illustrated 
to the ecstasy of the Four Hundred in its boudoirs 
and studios and to the admiration of the average 
citizen in theatres and music halls. But is the 
adaptation expressive and just? This queer, 
erratic—and often uncanny and gruesome—or- 
chestration suggests to us a revel of gnomes or a 
spree of ghosts far more than an ardent, sensuous, 
expansive and amatory ebullition of sunlit, fervid 
Spain. Wedonot deny the cleverness and a cer- 
tain kind of effectiveness, deriving chiefly from 
the oddities and the difficulties of the score; but | 
we are not prepared to praise the labor as well | 
devoted or to think that the time of the orches- 
tra and the audience was at all well bestowed upon 
an experiment of this kind, when so much music 
of approved worth, dignity and beauty lies un- 
noticed and unknown. Nor was the performance 
very commendable. Mr. Busoni was too anxious 
about the outcome to give himself freely to his 
share, and the fragmentary nature of much of the 
score kept the orchestra on the tenterhooks all the 
time and made their attacks uncertain and their 
reading ragged. 

Mr. Busoni wanted the extra percussion instru. 
ments to fill up his quota of noise; and so, as they 
were on hand, it seemed economical to utilize them 
further. Therefore the concert ended with a 
pretty loud and showy performance of the Ilac- 
oczy march, which has now about as much right 

‘to appear on a Symphony programme as the Anvil 
Chorus, or the Kermesse from Faust. 

Next Saturday night will be played Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony; the ballet music in Rubin- 
stein’s **‘Feramors,” and Eugene d’Albert’s over- 
ture to Grillparzer’s drama, ‘‘Ksther,” together 
with a manuscript work which is sureto be worth 
the hearing—a ‘‘morceau fantastique” for violon- 
cellojand orchestra, by Mr. C. M. Loeffler. (» .., 


Why would it not be a wholesome thing for the 
Symphony management just to print a neat little 
edition of Berlioz’s effusive prose writings—or at 
any rate of the “‘A Travers Champs”—and present 
copies outright to its patrons, instead of doling 
them out, a half a dozen pages at a time through 
three or four years of programme books? There 
might then be a chance for some other essayist on 
music to be heard from. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
The programinie of tlie thirteenth symphory 


| concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening, was as follows: 


_ Weber: Overttre to “Enryanthe.” 


Weber: Concert-Stiick for pianoforte and orchestra, 
| in F minor, Opus 79. 
Schumann: f fry hony No. 4, i D minor, Opus 190. 
Liszt: Rhapsot je Espagnole, rearranged as a Conecert- 
abilek for pianoforte and orchestra by F. 
oni. 
Rerlioz: Rakoczy March from “La Damnatioh dé 
Faust,” Opus 24; 
Mr. Fs Busoni was the pianist: 


The “Euryanthe” Overture was givéh With 
great spirit and effect. The performance of the 


Schumann symphony Was,in many respects, | 


one of the finest we have heard: it was 
marked by noteworthy painstaking in the 
matter of following the composer’s expression 
marks, the tempi weré iti general admirable, 
and the whole thing was played with great 
fire, force and effectiveness. Now and then, to 


| be sure, oné regretted to note the cropping-tip 
| again of an old tendency, and one that has been 


complained of more than once before, in past 
years; a disposition on the part of the strings, 


_ and at times ef the wood-wind also, to play ex« 
_ pressive cantilena, marked “piano, dolce” in 


the score, too passionately and with too 
much tone. The temptation to imitate the 
old ’cellist, in the amateur orchestra, who 


replied to the conductof’s réiterated cries 


of “piano!” with “Oh! don’t bother me: if you 
only knew what a delight it is to bring out 
that big fall tone!” is Goubtless great in such 
cases; but giving if to it does not bring about 
the best artistic results. Another defect of the 


| ame sort was a tendency to begin too loud on 
| cantabile phrases, marked “crescendo.” Biiluw’s 
| paradoxical-sounding rule has, after all, much 


truth at thé bottom of it; “Crescendo means 
piano; diminuendo means forte!” We have 
said that Mr. Paur’s tempi were generally ex- 
cellent; we might say more than this, that his 
slight modifications of the tempo in the first 
movement were as fively artistic as possible. 
Only in the last movement did we find 
one exceptionable point: thé sudden, and 
to us wholly unaccountable, slackening 
of the tempo on the third theme,—the 
one that first enters in A major in 
the first violins, fiute, and oboe, and is worked 
up with characteristically Schumannesque per- 
sistency. The point of view from which this 
theme ¢an be regarded as a sentimental phrase 
is to us ineonceivable; with all its “piano, 
dolce’ marking, it is to our mind a phrase that 
pushes irresistibly foward and onward, pot one 
that tends tohold back, The little sforzando 
accant on the sécond beat, the omitting the 


first beatin the violins, the dotted-eights and | 
. out after both pieces. 


The next programme is: Beethoven, No. 8, in 
F major, opus 93; C. M. Loeffler, morceau fan-— 
tastique pour violoncelle et orchestre (MS,);_ 


sixteenths on the third and fourth beats, all 
point to lightness, buoyant grace, perhaps even 


to something of coquettishness, but in no 


wise to sentimentalism; had the phrase 


been one of sentimental purport, the. 
third beat of the measure would have had two 
| eighths, not a dotted eighth and & sixteenth— Mr. Alwin Schroeder will bé the cellist, 
and it was noticeable on Saturday evening that 
some of the orchestra instinctively felt this; 
_someof the wind players, evidently entering 


' into the spirit of Mr. Paut’s slow tempo, eou 
not help how and then giving the sixteen 
note of the third beat Alriost the full value of” 
aneighth. If the modern musié¢al mind could - 
only erasp thé fact that every bit of lyrieé canti- 
lend is not of necessity slow! But for the few 
exceptions mentioned, the performance was 
exceedingly fine, and was heartily recognized 


as such by the audience, 


Berlioz’s Rikdezy March was given with all 
due fire and vim, and with a certain apprecia+ 
tion for telling details that would bays been 


immensely effective, had the etisemble-playing 
been more exact; as it was, the performane 


was rather ragged. For one point, what could 


have been the idea of omitting the cymbals 
throughout the first half of the march? The 
bass-drum strekes “simulating far-off cannon 
shots,” were all too feeble; we doubtif anyone 
heard them who did not kaow befotehand 


' that they were there. 
It is a long time since Weber’s Concert-Stiick 
has been beard in Boston; Mr. Busoni is much 


de 
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to bé thanked for reviving it once more, for it | 


isa composition quite tinique in its way, and 


has in itthe stuff of which immortality ig 
mada, Mr. Busoni played it superbly, with true 
seritiment in the first part, and with infinite 


dash and verve in the final rondo. It was great 


playing! We can not but think, however— 
Liszt and almost all modern pianists to the cons 


trary notwithstanding—that tt+iaa mistake to- 


add a pianoforte part to the orchestral march in- 


termezzo; Weber’s orchestration is here so ab-” 


solutely delicious that the superadded strum- 

ming of the pianoforte does more harm than 

good. It\is also noticeable how none of the 

more or less ingeniously devised substitutes for 

Weber's glissando octaves produce any really 

satisfying effect ;to be sure, no pianist need be 

asked to tear his fingers to pieces by sliding oc. 

tavés On a modern concert-grand; but we have 

heard these scales played glissando in single 
notes with more telling effect thaa comes from 
any of the Liszt or Biilow devices. 

Mr. Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s Rhapso- 
die espagnole for pianoforte and orchestra ig 
about as brilliantly done as could be imagined; 
indeed, itis so enormously éfféctive as to be 


really worth while. His playing was one of the: 
most stupendous exhibitions of pianoforte vit-— 


tnosity we have ever witnessed, and was, moré- 
over, admirably artistic at every point. Any- 


oné anxieus tolearn how the pianoforte can be 


made to scintilliate and corruscate against a 
background of the most gorgeous orchestrarcol- - 


oring, should hear Mr, Busoni play this piece, - 


The audience went fairly wild with enthusiasm 
over it, as indeed it did ever his playing of the 
Weber Concert-Stiick; he was repeatedly called 


Rubinstein, ballet- music from “Feramors;” 
d’Albert, overture to Grillparzer’s ‘Esther,’ 
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‘The Symphony Concert, Soloist. 
Mr. F. Busoni. | 


Boanuties of ‘“"Tebaseo?’—Mr. George 
Grossmith to Talk About America— 
The West Point Band’s Visit—Pians 
for Opera-Slivinski’s Recitals—Neows 
No’es 2nd Gossip. 


‘Conductor Emil Paur needs a word of’ 
caution. 

Another concert like that of last evening 
will go far to make the SyInphony «+ syno- 
nym fora popular event rather than an 
educational one, | 
The prozramime was modelle 1 after those 

' With which Mr. Heus hel est blished these 
concerts, and itis a model that can hardly 
be unrrove:t upon. 

Such, at least, was evidently the Oginion 
ot tho audience last evening, and as it Was 
/ one oF the largest of the season i's prefer- 
» ®L.ces have some right to be respected. 

‘= The soloist was Ferruccio B. Busoni..a 
pianist who has already established him- 
‘Belfinthe favor of Boston audie :ces, but 
mas never received such a recornition of 
his abilities as that given him last» vening. 
His Sreat achievement was tho pér'orm- 
ance of the “Spanish Rhapsodie” by Liszt, 


Which ho had rearranzed for pranoforte an}: 


orchestra, The work done by Mr. Busoni 
in the arrangement of this concert piece 
commands the sincerest commen:ation, for 
in the use of the orchestra he has equalled 
the master Liszt ia his arrangements of his 
OWn and other composers’ works for the 
orchestra. Mr. Busoni’s work at the piano 
Was nothing more or less than stupen lous. 
Such an exhibitio: of a co.npdlete masterv 

of this instrument has seldvin been hoara 
in this city within the present generation. 
He rose to the demands of bis own vreat 


Score in a Way that aroused the enthusiasm 
Of his hearers, on both sides the stage line 

m6 Musicians Of the orchestra vieing with 
the patrons of the concerts in expressing 


r im p j 
_Mr. Busoni's earlier appearance was made 
in the familiar coicertstucke by Weber in 
_# minor, op. 79. In his playing of the first 


are at times noticeable in bis 
ri h the march movement, how- 
r, this charscreristic entirely disap- 
d, and throughout the second and 
movements tre played in a fashion 
Misfy the most critical. Altogether, 
Busoni’ is bo congratulated whon 
ached the climax of iis career in 

on this occasi 


on. 
sed the programme with a 
ance of she “Buryanthe” 
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eratit ing perfor nal 8 tlian that 
given it on this occasioii. 


entire Work was given with the bri ney 


: The fou move- 
ments were pl yed without pause, and the | 


aid fire tvat real:zed all its beauties in tue | 


most coin plete manner, 

\ nen the great ““Rakoczy” march was 
revcned atthée dof the programme the 
Audience had well nigh exhausted itself in 
the way of enthusiasm, but such & barlort- 
ance of this Got posit nh would quicken 
the pulses and stir vie. 
blake coneertgoer. This is what it 
did on this octasion, at least. and the 
magnificent Ashton in Which this stupen- 
“ous Composition was read arid played sent . 
the audience out of the hall full of a ‘mira- 
tion for the naw conductor and the men 
ovor Whotn he has gamied such a mastariy 
control Lie concort will, vot soon be for- 
otter by those who heard it. 

Next Siturday evening’s programme in- 
cludes the eighth Beethoven Sy OO hon. 

| jugens 
D’Aiblert overture to Esther, and a mor- 


ceau fantastiaue for the ’cello and orches- 
tra by C. M. Loeffler. 


| Thirteenth Symphony Concert. | 


The feature at the symphony rehearsal 


| and concert was the superb piano playing 
| of Mr Ferruccio Busoni, his numbers being 


a Weber concert piece and Liszt’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody” arranged by the pianist for or- 
chestra and piano. The other numbers on 
the program were Weber’s overture to 


*Euryanthe,”’ Schumann’s symphony No 4 
and Berlioz’ Rakoczy march from “The 
Damnation of Faust.” 

Mr Busoni’s performance was refined, 
scholarly and without a trace of sensa- 
tionalisin or display to catch the eyes of 
the auditor. In the Weber number, the 

reliminary theme and development were 
brondiy treated, the fragmentary parts 
being clear and effective. The arpeggios 
and the coda ending the first movement 
were brilliant, the march in the second 
part was finely and firmly marked, and the 
aifticult glissandos in octaves, played as 
written, were very smooth and regular. 

In. arranging the Liszt rhapsody Mr 
Busoni has given the orchestra some diffi- 
cult work to do, the transitions and breaks 
being ingenious and very frequent. The 
characteristics of the two dances formin 
the composition have been well preserved, 
and save a. slight deviation 1n tempo be- 
tween the pianist and orchestra in some of 
the more rapid passages, the work was 
finely performed. The applause at the 
close of Mr Busoni’s numbers was hearty, 
and he was recalled several times to the 
platform. 
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The.orchestral numbers were most satis- | 


factorily interpreted. The second version 
of the Schumann symphony was used. The 
‘spiral figures” were clearly given out by 
the different contingents, and the Schu- 
mannesque tone of the work was thor- 
oughly preserved by Mr Paur and his men. 
The Rakoczy march wasgiven in a spirited 
and properly tumultuous manner. 

This is the program for the concerts by 
the orchestra next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night: Beethoven, eighth sym- 
vhony ; Poefler fantastic piece, violoncello 
and orchestra, first time; Rubinstein, bal- 
let music from ‘“Feramors;” D’Albert, 
overture to Grillparzer’s “Esther.” cp , 


contrasts. 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The orchestral part of the concert of Sat- 
urday was a disappointment. Everything 
was done witha heavy hand and almost 
every trace of delicacy vanished from the 
performance. Yet evidence that the or- 
chestra pays together with more una- 
nimity than heretofore was not lacking, 
and there was clearness even amidst a far 
too constant power. The general public 
will always prefer force to careful shading, 
andit was not surprising to find the ap- 
plause greater than that which would have 
greeted a more subtle reading. 

In the Weber numbers a degree of Spicy 
sensation may be permitted; one does not 
render Weber as if he were Beethoven, and 


_the strongly marked contrasts of the 


‘‘Kuryanthe’’ overture were merits rather 


| than defects, for Weber was theatrical in 
his style and an accentuation of his 


effects is to be desired. In the performance 
there was g eat virility and the composer’s 
thoughts stood forth as clear cut as if they 
were a silhouette, But when this process 


| Was applied to the more dreamy Schumann 
_ the result was most unsatisfictory. The D 
|minor symphony has been given in these 


concerts by all of the conductors, and 
never so roughly as on this occasion. 
Even the beautiful Romanza (so 
song-like that Schumann originally wrote 
& guitar accompaniment for the cello 
theme) was given with sturdiness, and the 
reading proved that Mr. Paur, while ad- 
vancing the orchestra in the direction of 
unity, cares less for details of shading. 
Naturally the forcible touches made the 
Rackozey March very exciting, but the 


auditor unfamiliar with the work would 


scarcely have suspected the thrilling effect 
made by Thomas or Gericke in the soft 
passage of the beginning. Nevertheless 
the steadiness and perfect ensemble of the 
orchestra was something to praise, and the 
applause here was to a great extent de- 
served, which it was notin the case of the 
Schumann symphony, the least creditable 
part of the evening’s performance 

The fortissim» character of the concert 
did not limit itself to the orchestra. Mr. 
Busoni has wrists of steel, and much pre- 
fers the jortiter in re to the suaviter in modo. 


| As both of his numbers were of the brill- 
_ lant type, his energy was well placed. He 


began with the Weber ‘‘Concert-stueck,”’ 


whichis largely given over to heroic and 


to joyful emotions. Itis one of the best 
examples of programme music in the piano 
repertoire, and posseses the true Weberian 
There was an _ inclination 
to force the pace in the _ delinea- 
tion of parting and of the snbsequent 
sorrow in absence, but the march theme 
(which is twin brother to the effect which 
Raif used later, in his ‘*Lenore”’ symphony) 
and the jubilant and triumphant reunion, 
were performed with a verve that compelled 
admiration, and won many recalls. in 
Liszt’s “Spanish Rhapsody” Mr. Busoni 
appeared in a dual role, for the orchestra- 
tion of the work was his own. This scoring 
shows the pianist to be capable of excellent 
work in the modern sty.e of orchestration ; 
it has more detinite purpose than the scor- 
ing of the Busoni Symphonic Poem, which 


 Nettes, 


~Berliozed Berlioz iff these ac certs two” 
ons ago. Triangle, tambourine, castag- 
cymbals and all possible 
touches of percussion were present 
In the Rhapsody, the tropical’ flavor | 
was well-preserved, and even  pifferrari | 
seemed to pipein portions of the work. 
Whether taken as a Liszt composition or a 
Busoni arrangement, however, the work is 
little else than virtuosity; taken on this 
levelit won a very great Success, and four 
recalls testified the delight of the audience. 
Although the pianist’s work at this concert 
did not represent the classical school, he 
‘has so thoroughly won his- spurs in the 
deeper vein that it is only owning his ver- 
satility to praise him from the purely tech- 
nical side; his brilliancy is simply phe- 
nomenal. Hadhe not made his first ap- 
pearances§ here under the shadow 
of the Paderewski craze he would 
have caused a _ furore. If he yet 
lacks the perfect balance and self-poise of a 
| Paderewski, if he leans a little more 
towards the brilliantly technical or the 
calmly intellectual than towards the poetic | 
and emotional, these are things which ex- | 
erience, rather than criticism, will correct, | 
eanwhile, Mr. Busoniis a great pianist 
with possibilities of becoming world-fa- 
/ mous. Louis U. Exson, 


MUSIC. 


The Thirteenth Concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, 


* This was the program of the Sympnony Con- 
cert last evening in Music Hall: 
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SARUM, “ADEPT ED -o.c0'b'b'S v6. Ord on ele ced bb dedibdeneeduicn wal Weber 
Symphonv No. 4, in D minor, op. 120.......... Schumann 
Khapsodie Kspagnole, rearranged as a concert-stuck 

for pianoforte and orchestra by F, busoni (MS.) (first 

ec dka ck ose ¢ koe low ead ¥4ebankirn Cees veetspawelmans Ligst 
PURMOONTAAEMIOL]. occ cca pescosvar vccce deve opcioces en Hie Berlioz 


Mr, Paur was in Ercles vein. ‘The performs. | 
ance of the symphony was characterize | chieHy © 
by a Virility that at times stepped over the hore. 
der tine and. became coarssness. ‘ake the. 
opening measures of the first movement, ”* Z:em- 
lichlangsan.” Schumann was wo.t caretul in 
his dynamic indications in these measures, 
but Mr, Paur saw almost nothing in them 
but AY brave forte: or he read | 
them through a magniiying ginss, and romanee 
tiled. We have heard the Romanze p-ared 
more rewanticaily in Music Hall, and the tro 
of the Scherzo has been given here with more 
tenderness, Inthe Finale, the slow introduce. 

tion wus well read aud performed with marked | 
‘effect; but the modern practice of singing every. 
|tune of three measures with “great expression ”’ 
and létting the rhythm flag without anv really 
adequate reason was followed by Mr. Paur in 
the allezro (or lebhafst as Schumann was pleased 
to call it). It seems now to be 
an inflexible rule with conductors of the 


‘advanced school to make a marked change in 
lemvo with the entrance of the subsidary | 
theme There are singers who cannot sing alle- 
groand at the sametime piano; and there zxre 
conductors who apparently beiieve that a gentie 
or a pathetic theme in an allezro must of itself . 
turn the allegro into an andante con moto or an | 
allegretto. As in the symphony last o staue | 
so in the overture, as far as this question of sub , 
sidiary themes was concerned. pepe 
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he won the com- 
poser’s prize ($1000) given by Rubinstein to the * 
best pianist composer, appéaring in an interna- : 
tional contest before a jury of musicians ‘s8e- 
lected from the different musical countries of 
the world. He was immediagaly: made a ‘pro- 
fessor in the histher grades of piano instruction 
at the Imperial Conservatory of Moscow, Russia. 
It was in 1891 that Busoni: came to the United 
States and settled in Boston. .- first appear- 
ance ata concert of note was ata Symphony. | 
concert, Nov. 14,1891. It isnot now necessary. 
to review-the remarkable’ characteristics and | 
the limitations of this pianist: | 


But it may be said, and it should be said, that 
after he left the New Sempra seryatory, 
Busoni, a Enropean celebrity, with the gre “4 
‘difficulty made both ends Bel cH 5 isa temiper- 
‘ate, economical, industrious man, and’ hig: fail- 
ure can inno way be attributed to his personal 
_ foible orfault. This pianist, whose technique 
surpasses that of Paderewski, could not in this 
town of culture give concerts with marked 
pecuniary success. This teacher, whose merits 
were appreciated.in Euronean cities, did not find 

here pupils enough to pay his modest expenses. 
He left Boston last fail and lived in New 
York. How he fared there I do. not. know, but 
‘his intention is to leave the country in a few 
months or weeks. F 
Is it not a sad and an iiotiheal bbernovtady’ on 
the condition of artin the United States that 
the explanation of his iil fortune is, according 
to his friends’ and his own belief, this: He was — 
not properly introduced? | 
In other words, European reputation and. a 
public display of ability, rare even in these | 
days, are as. nothing. © The question is not, 
** How does he. play?” ‘The question is this: 
“Did he bring. @ letter. of introduction to Mr. X, 
the Pew nes amateur, or to Mrs. Y, the en-— 
| h  patter-on-the-back ot mo Th ‘ 


: 
A : as | 
a # ‘ 


Mr. Bidion! is certainly one of the shies virtu. 
that Boston has ever heard, but he is not by an | 
means a sympathetic player. He may equa 
Paderewski in celerity and precision of execution 
but be is a long way from him in -sentiment anc 
color. And when he does fairly pitch in fo} 
vehemence, he can get as violently metallic, harsh 
and ugly noises out of the strings as any body on 


record.. One cannot then envy the owners of the E 


piano, whose character for endurance he is estab- 
lishing at the expense of its credit for beauty. 
But he is quite a “‘wizard of the key-board” all 
the same, and there are few really great players 
who duplicate Mr. Baermann’s avoidance of all 
j banging. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


XIV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto. 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


C. M. LOEFFLER. CONCERTO FANTASTIQUE, for VIOLONCELLO 


and ORCHESTRA. (MS.) 
Allegro. 
Adagio. 
Allegro.._Theme russe: Poco Allegretto.—Presto. 
(First time. ) 
RUBINSTEIN. BALLET-MUSIC from ‘‘Feramors.”’ 


- Dance of Bayaderes: Allegretto. 
Candle-dance of the Brides of Kashmire: 
Moderato con moto. 


KUGEN D’ALBERT. OVERTURE to Grillparzer’s ‘““Esther.’’ op. 8. 
(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


— —— —_—_— — --_— ee Se -—_—— 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Mr Busoni gave a remarkable exhibition of | couraged him in the fieid of composition. | Ju 
ehaee The most difficult passages were | 


| * > P 
laved with aprarent ease und with grace, In _ 1881 his native city gave him. a gold medal, In e | Boston Music Hall. 
yo ootghop tied hs Weber, which, | believe, has not | 1884 the Philharmonic’ Academy of Bologna ; | 
hoeen oa at ad te iony Concert since $5, 
when Mr. George Nowell was the pianist, 
there was an occasiona!t Jack of pronounced 
rhythm, asin the opening of the finale; but, on 
the whole, Mr, Busoni’s performance wa; re- 
-markabilo ior its precision, power and brilliancy. 
the pianist enlivened the second movement 
with embellishments, joining with the orchestra 
in the march, avd althougi purists might oeb- 
ject.to Weber ‘improved, the audience enjoyed 
/ the modern version. Mr. Busom is by no means 
alone in this treatment of the march. 
The Spanisn Rhapsody, as arranged by Mr. 
Busoni and played by him, is great sport. 


granted him the Master’s diploma, “a distinc- 

tion which had not been won by so young an. 

ariist since Mozart.” In 1890 he won the com- | 

poser’s prize ($1000) given by Rubinstein to the’ | SEASON 
best pianist composer, appearing in an interna- | | 

_tional contest before a jury of musicians se- . 


lected from the different musical countries of | R() ry -) | ] ONS A eT ENT Ae 
‘the world. He was immediately made a pro- | | os S | ( \ oa I NV | [ | ) \\ Y 


IsV3-VA4. 


fessor in the higher grades of piano instruction 

at the Imperial Conservatory of Moscow, Russia. 
| It was in 1891 that Busoni came to the United | 
There is no need here of debating the question || States and settled in Bostov. His first appear- | ) MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
‘whether the true characteristics of the Jota | ance ataconcert of note was ata Symphony | | 


‘are preserved iv this Liszt-Busoni machine. Jt concert, Nov. 14,1891. Itis not now necessary | 
is sufficient to say that Busoni has given the | 


“ to review the remarkable characteristics and | 
retade deck corre : reel Bo ol el 1 the limitations of this pianist. | | 
the men who deal in pereussion, _ and But it may be said, and it should be said, that | Ae TY j ! 
there was a most diversified exhibition of mu-. after he left the New England Conservatory, Mr. XIV. (' ONCGER | . 
tel pad ol ig ice ti ieals to rs f° 8), | Busoni, a European celebrity, with the greatest 
of in.ricate consiruction. Mr, Busoni dii what | difficulty made both ends meet. He is a temver- 
he pleased with the piano. ‘Lhe harderthe task. | ate, economical, industrious man, and his. fail- 


the more demoniac his agility. All forms of | yre can inno way be attributed to his personal SATUR DAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 5, P.M. 
BE ton napaedoncal muOveR olaythinen: cn foible orfault. This pianist, whose technique 

fingers; His reception was hearty, ‘Surpasses that of Paderewski, could not in this 
and the applause that followed his town of culture give concerts with marked | PROGRAMME. 


feats was long continued and loudly sus- pecuniary success. This teacher, whose merits 
eed. a ‘g Re oveees b fran ae Lage hapk  lign on Were appreciated in European cities, did not find 
' 


temperament. Mr. Busoni hasintimes past in ere pupils enough to pay his modest expenses. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 
wey city, Which shouid have kept him as her He left Boston last fall and lived in New 


) . Allegro vivace e con brio. 
ci hag att ae to a ree musical ybnty Sahe he York. How he fared there Ido not know, but . | ; Alleg yre ae scherzando 
orde an audience greater and purer his intention isto le i f - Le jag -secdl 1 menuetto. 
Petes al pleasure, but he has never, at least in ° nwo o leave the country in a few 


’, Allegro vivace 
public, given so remarkable an exhibition of |, months or weeks. : 
modern technique as he did last evening. Is it not a sad and an ironical commentary 0 

PHILIP: HALE, the condition of artin the United States that 


the explanation of his iil fortune is, according . M. LOKFFLER 


y 


. M. LOK “ER. CONCERTO FANTASTIOUER, for VIOLONCELLO 
'| to his friends’ and his own belief, this: He was and ORCHESTRA. (MS.) 
A BO [J Vi not properly introduced? Allegro. 


In other words, European reputation and a Adagio, | 
public display of ability, rare even in these Alles eocuml heme russe: Poco Allegretto.Presto. 
days, are as nothing. The question is not, | (First time. ) 


) m | ** How does he play?” Th estion is this: 
The Passing of the Celebrated | , e play?” ‘The question is 


‘Pid he bring a letter of introduction to Mr. X, | RUBINSTEIN. 
the Wealthy amateur, or to Mrs. Y, the en- 
Ferruccio Busoni, 
Tam ay piece a Ul: GY 


| I. bance of Bayaderes: Allegretto. 
thusiastic patter-on-the-back of mediocrity?” ge 
* 
A Singular Commentary on 
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BALLET-MUSIC from ‘‘Feramors.’’ 


; Candle-dance of the Brides ot Kashimire: 
Moderato con moto. 
Mr. Busoni is certainly one of the ablest virtuy 


| 
| 
| that Boston has ever heard, but he is not by an. KUGEN D’ALBERT. OVERTURE to Grillparzer’s “Esther.” op. 8 
ak | means a sympathetic player. He may equa |. (First time. ) 
t Pa) fs ; ‘ yy ‘ d . . 

| Parochial | aste. Paderewski in celerity and precision of execution 

| 


B: but be is a long way from him in sentiment anc 


e color. And when he does fairly pitch in fo) 
An Ola Podrida of Musical News | vehemence, he can get as violently metallic, harsh 4 Soloist: 


and Gossip. and ugly noises out of the strings as anybody on 4 
record. One cannot then envy the owners of the MR. ALWIN SCHROEDER. 


plano, whose character for endurance he is estab- 
Ferruccio Busoni, pianist and comvoser, pro- lishing at the expense of its credit for beauty. 


‘poses toreturn to Europe. Ihear that be will But he is quite a ‘‘wizard ofthe key-board” all 
not visit this country again until ’96 or ’97. 


During his stayin the United States he bas the same, and there are few really great players 
‘been recognized as a pianist of the first rank, so who duplicate Mr. Baermann’s avoidance of al] 
fi r as technical proficiency and artisticsincerity banging. 

‘are concerned; but his stay here has not brought 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS A 
SLIVINSKY AGAIN, ETC, Gwe 


The audience at the fourteenth Symphony con- 
cert evidently found its chief satisfaction in Mr. 
C. M. Loefiler’s new composition for violoncello 
and orchestra, entitled by him “‘A Fantastic Con- 
certo,” and played with Mr. Schroeder for the 
soloist. It is true that Beethoven’s ever fresh and 
favorite eighth symphony began the evening and 


might have been expecsed to so fill the mind with | 


thought and pleasure that an orchestral composi- 
tion of our day, following immediately after im 
would seem tame and upremunerative. But the 
symphony has had better readings than that which 
the band gave it last night; for the men played 
rather as if they were relying*too much upon their 
own familiarity with the score, so that there 
were roughness, inelegance, heaviness, and 
even inaccuracy in the performance. The 
audience responded with tbanks, but not with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Loefiler gave av intimation Jast winter. in 
the string sextette which the Kneisel Quartette 
played, that he isa man whe has something to 
say and knows how to say il. This concerto en- 
forced that affirmation. It is music of the 
time in its diversity of 
fantasies of treatment; it passes unexpectedly 
from one phase to another, alternating the 
smoothest and calmest ensembles with the most 
Vivacious and ecstatic individual Virtuosity; it 
has passages in which the solo instrument is 
heard alone, and others in which piccolo, tuba, 
cymbals, triangle and harp are invoked to assist 
the standard orchestra. Yet it does not seem 
eccentric, extravagant or far fetched; the suc- 
cessive phases, however opposite in tone and 
tenor, apparently belong together, like the 
strange colors which lie side by side in some sun- 
set skies. The concerto bas fine changes of 
tempo and of theme, but there is no suspension 
of the continuous flow, and the disposition of 
the solo part agaiust those of the orchestra is 
intelligent and handled with mastery, while the 
separate themes are interesting, easily followed 
and original. The score is not uulike that by Mr. 
Busoni, which was heard a week ago in the re- 
spect that it uses some instruments in sharp, 
short sallies and in quaint emphases: but it differs 
from it in this—that where Mr. Busoni’s instru- 
mentation was erratic, laborious and difficult to 
fil together, Mr. Loefiler’s is natural, fluent, and 
emerges from the instruments with the sug- 
gestion that each odd little bit is just where 
lt ought to be, can be found without 
apxiety and presented with facility. The solo 
part is of immense difticulty as well as of frequent 
beauty, and even Mr. Schroeder’s eminent virtu- 
osity was none too much for tue brilliant varia- 
tious upon the Russian theme of the fourth part, 
nor for the extraordinary Jong and elaborate 
cadenza. The concerto was greatly applauded 
and both composer and player were personally ap- 
plauded. 


* THE SYMPHONY, 


ideas and _§ its} 
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The ballet music from Rubinstein’s “Feramors” 
followed, and it was pleasant to notice that My. 
Loefiler’s scoring did not suffer in comparisoy 
with the poetic and fanciful treatment of these 
dances. 

The concert ended wijh another novelty— 
D’Albert’s overture to Grillparzer’s “Esther,” | 
Without knowing something about what kind of, 
thing that ‘*Esther” is—and the programme book 
was silent as usual upon a subject about whie) 


its readers must be personally ignorant and with-|' 
out ready means of informing themselves—it is not 


possible to say how well this overture does its| {/ 
duty. But in itself, although ot clever mechanical ‘ 
construction, it is not particularly interesting and ; 


remember. It has a rather 
sturdy introducton with some brass and a 
good deal of drum. Then there is; 
a slower and prettier part, mildly tinged with the 


vives little to 





romantic; another phase, in which a tripping or ; 
trotting figure is recognizable; and a full and res:| 
Onant, but by no means dramatic or exciting, J 


conclusion. The listener can assumed that the 
theme is Biblical and fit on at his pleasure, the 
pomp of Ahasuerus, the soft persuasions of Es: 


ther, the insinuations of Haman, the cavalcade of | 


Mordecai and the imperious judgment which 
rounds out the Hebrew story. Having done which, 


he may find that he is all wrong. But all the i 


same, any one of a dozen bright and gay Frenc) ) 
overtures would have given a nicer ending to the | 
concert, which was pleasantly brief. 

There will be no concert next week, but for the 


succeeding week the programme assigns to the 


orchestra together with Brahm’s second sym-| | 


phony, these novelties—Hartmann’s ‘‘Nordische 
Heerfahrt” overture and Tschaikowsky’s sy: 
phonic poem, ‘Francesca di Rimini.” Mr. Loeftler 
will be the soloist and he will introduce new 
violin pieces by Bruch and Saint-Saens. 
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| The Symphony Concert. | 
Not since the days of Henschel as con- 
Miuctor, have there been so many novelties 
‘pon our symphonic programmes. The 
concert of Saturday gave a new violinceHo 
eoncerto and an unfamiliar overture, while 
the next programme is to present Hart- 
‘Ynann’s ‘“‘Nordische Heerfahrt,’’ Bruch’s 
'*Romanza’” for violin, St. Saens’ ‘*‘Morceau 
e Concert’’ for the same instrument, and 
: banshee symphonic poem, ‘‘Fran- 
.©esca da Rimini,” an array of novelties 
ufficient to appal the reviewer and to de- 
fignt the general auditor. 3 
The concert of Saturday began with Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony. Thisis the ‘‘hu- 
morous symphony” par excellence, and it is 
pleasant to note that most of the playful 
ouches were given with sufticient apprecia- 
tion of their intent. The piquant ritenuto 
effects of the chief theme of the first move- 
ment could have had more grace, but the 
brusquerie of the second movement was ex- 
cellentiy portrayed. The minuet of this 
'#®y mphony is anidealization of what Haydn 
attempted in this form, much ‘nearer to 
Haydn’s style than the minuet of the first 
symphony, but it is the only point in which 
‘the work at all resembles the older schoo), 
and even here the bold touches of horn and 
clarinette removeit from the older style 
of scoring. The clarinette was played 
too forcibly, but the horn was perfect in 
this as in other works of the programme. 
The finale went brilliantly, the chattering 
figure of the chief theme was clearly read, 
and that sudden jump from the garret to 
‘the cellar, where the figure of the tiutes is 
answered so brusquely by the contrabasses, 
was given with appropriate emphasis, al- 
though the latter instruments might have 
had even more of gruffness; but this was a 
fault which proceeded from numerical 
weakness, for our orchestra could well bear 
the addition of two  contrabasses, 
where there is such a powerful body 
of violins. Those comical octaves for 
bassoon and kettle-drum were charmingly 
played, the drummer repressing himself for 
@ single and only time, for which he repaid 
himself by playing more forcibly than 
ever throughthe rest of the concert. Per 
contra, the bassoon might have been more 
prominent in this symphony; if ever there 
was a bassoon symphony, itis this. Bee- 
thoven loved the bassoon as Weber loved 
‘the horn. He cared little however, for 
that earnest side of the instrument. which 
Meverbeer brought out in the rising of the 
nuns, in ‘‘Robert le Diable,’’ or Berlioz in 
the ‘‘March to Execution, but enjoyed its hu- 
mor, andwas,as he termed it, ‘‘aufgehknoepfsi,”’ 


when he wrote obbiigato effects for this. 


clown of the orchestra. Thetuning of the 
drums in octaves was a new device in its 
time, yet Beethoven, from the very first 
symphony. showed a disposition todo new 
things with the kettle-drums, and had 
already tuned in sixths in his seventh 
@ymphony. 

A violoncello concerto composed by Mr. 
Cc. M. Loeffler came next, und was bril- 
liantly performed by Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 


It is difficult to speak fairly of this work on) 


a first hearing, but it seems as if one might 


Ei 


rk sug. 
f Oara 
_men.’”’ The work at first seemed too im- 
provisational in favor, it left the impression 
of being disjointed antl spasmo:lic, its ideas 
seemed loosely strung together. The Rus-— 
sian finale reminded the reviewer of how 
much better the compuser had done in his 
Bextette, a composition which greatly over. 
shadows this work. There was brilliandy 
‘in the — solo pars and to spare; 
if virtuosity is its own reward, then 
Mr. Schroeder must be quite content, for he 
conquered many furious difficulties in the — 
course of the concerto. The oadenza in the | 
finale was phenomenal, and the broad work | 
onthe C string, the clear harmonies, the | 
double-stopped passages, were all very won-. 
derful. There was great enthusiasm at the 
close, and both the performer and the com- 
oser were applauded to the echo, Mr. 
Soheoadar had played finely, and Mr. 
gonlter is respected and admired by all who 
ave ever known him, so that the outburst 
was to have been expected; yet the re- 
viewor cannot consider this. concerto as the 
composer’s best work. 

One should feel grateful to Mr. Paur for | 
yiving such music as the ballet numbers 
Pocn Rubenstein’s ‘‘Feramors’’; it is not 
below the dignity of these concerts to have 
such pretty numbers once in a while, and if 
these musicai dainties might be followed 
by such numbers as St. Saens’ “Suite Als 
erienne,’’ Massenet’s “Dimanche au Vil- 
age,”’ etc., it would give an added charm 
to the concerts. i 

The *‘Feramors”’ ballet music is far more 
graceful and characteristic than that which 
the same composer has given in “‘The Lre- - 
mon,’ and its delicacy was splendidly | 
brought out by the orchestra. It was 
given with a praeworny perfection of 
ensemble and shading. 

The concert ended with D’Albert s over- 
ture to Grillparzer’s ‘‘Esther,’’ which was a 
work showing that there are lofty possibili- 
tie; in the gieat pianist. The themes were 
ponderous, and there was strong dramatic 
contrast evident; at times the rhythinie | 
changes and = syncopations seemed to 
promise a Schumann, but atthe end it left 
no very definite iimpreSsio:, Some of the 


climaxes were well wrought up, but the art 


of concealing art had not been attained in 
the work. It was broadly and majestically 
played, and the excellence of the horn and 
oboe work deserves especial mention. 
Lows C. Etson, 
Mr. Paur, whom some of the newspaper re-_ 
viewers of concerts here first reproved f or 
severity, even pedantry, is now charged + bh 
unbecoming levity in the performance of two 
dances from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Feramors” at the 
concert by the Boston orchestra on Thursday, 
Such trifles, he is informed, are unworthy th 


dignity of a symphony concert in serious. 


minded New York. They may have their place 
in fliopant Boston, where, {it should hav » been 


added, there are no Sunday ev ning concerts 
with ballet-music to satiety. ‘ae Pe a 





The ‘‘ Mora Noviasima’’ and ** Chris- 
tus’’ Tontgeht-—The Opera Season-- 


Mr. Grossmith Once Movre—'‘' Isle of | 


“and Haydn Concert—Various 
Musical Attractions, Glebe .. 
The program for the 14th. symphony re- 
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Champacue’”’ for Last Time—Finnl | hearsal and concert contained two novel- 


Slivinski Mecital—News Notes. 


The novelty in the Symphony concert 
Piogramine of last evening, played at Music 
Hall by the Boston orchestra, was Mr. C. N, 
Looffler’s “Fantastic Concerto,”’ for violin- 
cello and orchestra, which is still in manu- 
acript. 

Mr. Loeftler’s popularity as one of the 
leading violins of the orchestra gives a 
peculiar intorest to any composition which 
he contributes at theso concerts, and in 


this new concerto he has quite fully real- | 
ized the expectations of those who aro fa- | 


miliar with his earlier contributions to local 
programines. Mr. Loeffler is a capital musi- 
cian, with a thorough k: owledge of the 
art of Composition, possessed of good taste 
in the choice of forms, and a master in or- 
chestration. All these characteristics aro 
shown in his concerto of last evening, 
and its merits wore quickly rocog- 
nized both by the audience” and 
his foellow-players in the orchestra. 
‘Tho work ia in five short movernenta, 
which are played without pause, and in the 
concerto he has made use of some grand 
and imposing thomes, which are treated in 
&® masterly fashion.“jtlo introduces a ca- 
denza for the solo ’collo which 1s full of 
difficult passages for the player, and de- 
mands a porfect mastery of the instrument. 
Mr. Loeffler was fortunate in having tho 
aolo work given to Mr. Alwyn Schroeder, 
whose playing throughout the concerto was 
equal to his best efforts in these concerts. 


The concerto and its performance were 
alike vastly enjoyed by the audience, and 
atita conclusion the composer an soloist 


were alike honored by the audience witha | 


great ovation. 


Another novelty of a less intorosting | 


ert’s overture to. 
ther.” This composition is an ably 
ot one, and scored for the ordinary 
nd orchestra. D'Albert follows con- 
‘ative forms in his instrument. tion, and 


D Ret in the programme was Eugen 


: which are of stmking original- 
fx ageey orked ont, and the overture 
ht toa very effective and dramatic 


ity are woill w 
: \ ° 


max. Itis, however, a work that would 
generally interest an audience other 


Las a novelty, 
' - introduced 


‘the b: Net music of ‘Keramors.”’ 


© orchestra makes its usual tour next | 
for Saturday evening, Feb. 17, 
2 and some novel. | 


gionin 


Grillparzer’s | 


er Paur his pro- 

with a brilliant performance of | 
eighth Beethoven symphony, and also | 

cluded in its numbers the “Candle 
ce’’ and the Dance ot the Bayaderes” 


ties, Mr C, M. Loeffler’s fantastic concerto 
for ’cello and orchestra, and Eugen 
d’Albert’s overture to  Grillparzer’s 
“Esther,” both given for the first time 
in this city. The greater’ interest 
paturally centered in the work. by 


the talented resident comnposer and violin- 
ist, Mr Loeffler, who not only has gained 
anenviable position as a performer, but 
whose musical writings have stamped him 
asa composer of marked ability. Addi- 
tional interest was given this new work by 
reason of the soloist, Mr Alwin Schroeder, 
also aw member of the aymphony orchestra. 

Lhe composition is tlorid and fantastic, 
and the themes and variations given to 
the cellist’ bristle with ditticulties and eal] 
into play about all the resources. of that 
instrument running from double and triple 
chords in the bass up to harmonies in the 
upper scale. , 

rhe solo work is almost continuous, be- 
with the first part of the tlorid 
oriental introduction. The second movo- 
ment, & melancholy series of passages, 
was beautifully played, the: cello in Mr 
Schroeder’s hands singing with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of the violin. 

An elaborate cadenza in the third part, 
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leading into a wild Russian theme, was | 


deftlyand very clearly executed, but its 


intricacies are so fireat that no one but an 
‘accomplished ce 


ist can hope to master 
it satisfactorily. But few harsh or discor- 
dant notes were discernible in Mr Schroe- 
der’s playing. 

The impetuous finale was smoothly given 


‘by soloist and orchestra. At the close of 


the performance composer and soloist were 


-most heartily applauded. and each one re- 


ceived cordial hand grips of congratulation 


from their confreres, 


LD)’ Albert’s overture to “Esther” is a bril)- 
lant work, abounding in turbulent episodes. 
~The. brasses in the fanfares were a tritle 
unsteady at times, but the overture was in 
the main excellently performed. The 


| tremulous accompaniments by the strings, 
which run. all through the piece, were 


played with commendable absence of 
cloudiness, while the syncopated form of a 
theme in the finale received capital treat- 


/ment by the four parts of the string con- 
‘ tingent. 


Beethoven’s  delightfull 
eighth symphony was daintily and sympa- 
thetically played. Rubinstein’s ballet 


| music from “Feramors” was given trip- 


| pingly and lightly. The program for the 
/ next concerts, Feb 16 and 17. is as follows: 
Brahms, second’ symphony; Hartmann, 
/overture, “‘Nordische Heerfahrt;” violin 
solos, Bruch’s romance, op: 42 and Saint- 

Saens’ concert piece, played by Mr Loeftier; 


Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini.” 


humorous | 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The programme of the fourteenth symphony 
¢oncert, givenin the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 


Beethoven: Symphony No, 8. in F major, Onus 938. 

C. M, Loeffler: Concert fantastique for violoncello 
and orchestra (MS. ) 

Rubinstein: Candle-dance of the Brides of Kashmire 
and Dance of Bayaderes No. 1, from ‘*feramors.”’ 

Kugen d’Albert; Overture to Grillparzer’s ‘‘Ksther,” 
Opus &, 

Mr. Alwin Schroeder was the ’cellist. 


The performance of the eighth symphony— 
the “humorous” symphony par excellence—was 
one of the finest wo have heard. The playing 
was technically smooth, finished and exact in 
ensemble, and there was a nervous vigor of ac- 
cont, a general brightness and vivacity sbout 
the performance, that made every point tell. 
The humorous strokes were particularly well 
made; notably geod was the way in which 
that wonderful passage near tho end of the last 
movement was given, where the ’celli and 


basses take the molodious second theme out of | 


the wood-wind’s mouth, and, as Ambros Saya, 
“can not help singing and growling it after it 
with terriflic sentimentality;:” the full humor 
of the passage was shown, yet without falling 
into mere burlesque or parody. 

The two movements from Rubinstein’s “Fer- 
amors” ballet-music were given with more dis- 
tinction of effect than we ean ramomber to 
have heard them before; the music, with all 
its grace and piquancy, verges dangerously on 
the commonplace, and Rubinstein’s instruamen- 
tation is in general not of a sort to cure or veil 
this to any great extent. Upon the whole it 
may be said that Rubinstein’s habitual hand- 
ling of the orehestra is not very easy to be ac. 
counted tor; he often seems distinctly bent on 
not laying himself open to the charge of any- 
thing Hike super-refinement or dandyism—the 
last vein in the world into which a man with 
his talent for the slip-shod was in any danger 
of falling. If his orchestration keeps quite 
clear of that rather wholesale, monotonous and 
cloying gorgeousness one finds in men like 
Goldmark, it aJso seldom, if ever, has 
the captivating, delicate espiéglerie so charac- 
teristic of many writers of the modern French 
school; and, what is most curious, this latter 
quality seems just what weuld best fit a good 
deal of his music, notably the two ballet move- 
ments in question. But he seems determined 
to confine himself, so to speak, to mere primary 
colors, to sharp contrasts between masses ef 
strings with masses of horn-tane, or not particu- 
larly well blended masses of wood-wind; that 
clever aud, as the French say, savant blending 
of colors, those delicate tertiary tints of which 
Saint-Saéns, Bizet, and Wagner—to mention no 
others—are so fond, are for the most part absent 
froin his palette. But, asthe two movements 
were played last Saturday evening, we must 
say that we had never heard his instrumenta- 
tion sound so well and charming. 

Eugen d’Albert’s overture to “Esther” is a 
work which at onoe inspires respect. Itis 
worked out elaborately, with great care and 
eonscientiousness, yet wholly withont ostenta- 
tion; one feels that the young composer well 


appreciated the true character of his task, that’ 


his good workmanship hada higher aim than 
_ merely to show what he could do, for, with all 
its thoroughness, it is never excessive, he never 
loses sight of the essentially dramatic charac. 
_ ter of his composition, and does not let an over- 
anxiety for elaboration betray him into obsour-_ 
‘ing the larger outlines of his work, nor — 
/into forgetfulness of the boider methods of 


dramatic musical development. Ina word, he 


_ keeps his balance, between the purely musical — 
on the one hand, and the impressively dramatic 
on the other, remarkably wel), 
distinguished melodic invention he shows 


Of especially 


perhaps not very much; yet his themes have 
character, they are not vulgar nor trivial, and, 
best of all, they are really themes—not merely 
impressive or emotional phrases, whose only 
value lies in their immediate effect, but 
inelodie passages that contain within them- 


| Selves the germs of further development and 


growth. The whole overture shows great 
seriousness of purpose and nobility of aim; one 
would much like to hear it again. It was 
grandly played, 

Mr. Leefiler’s new “Fantastic” concerto—its | 
original title, by the way,was simply “Morceau 
fantastique’—seems to us to eome nearer tu a 


_Bolution of an “irreducible case of Cardan” 


than any other modern composition of the sort 
we have heard. For writing such a piece Mr. 
Loeftler may be said to possess quite peculiar 
qualifications; if not specifically a ’cellist, he ig 
f Violinist, that is astring playor, well versed 
in the technique of stringed instruments and 
with a good deal of native sympathy witb the 
virtuoso aspect of etring playing—like enough, 
too, he plays the ’celle itself more than any of 
us kKnow~—he can thus get a certain amount of 
inspiration from the very character and auality’ 
of the instrument he writes fer. His melodic 
inventiveness can fall easily and naturally 
into the ’cello vein. Then heis a composer to 


the manner born; he has abundantly proved 


this before. He dees notat all come within 
the class of virtuosi who write simply virtuo:o 
compositions, who compose merely because 
they are brilliant players and want something 
brilliant to play. If his enthusiasm for Brahms 
Jeads him in the direction of solidity of work- 
manship, his admiration for the French and 


' Slavic composers leads him quite as naturally. 
toward brilliancy, piquancy and the highly- 


spiced and charming in geuveral. He has much 
ofthe characteristically French lightness of 


| touch, of their instinctive knowing when they 


have said enough, while his German side saves 


him from their too frequent contentment 
with half-expressed ideas, with mere clever 


innuendoes. 

If in this ’cello concerto the first thing that 
Strikes one is its immense cleverness, one finds 
also in it that the composer was not willing to 
content himself with being merely clever; he 
has shown all due regard for musical propor-. 
tion, balance, and distinction. Of sentiment 
there is just enough in the work; and here 
more thanin any other way has Mr, Loeffler 
shown his nice appreciation of the task he un- 
dertook. All modern ’cello concertos we know 
have had one or the other of two serious de-. 
fects: either they have been the work of vir- 
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8 to the light and fancifully piquant, te the 
ful and enchanting. In a word, he cuts 


vat according to his cloth. And this is | 


@ lay such stress upon his cleverness. 

a eoliven a composition that is at once in- 
Hue and eharming in itself, and effective 
§ Mankful for the ’cello, both in its senti- 
‘al aspect asa singer of expressive cantilena 

an n the way of giving the player every chance 
| rai ven playin such virtuosity as his instrument 
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d Mr, Schroeder—to whom the concerto is dedi- 
ued, by the way—fairly outdid himself in his 
‘Pe rfo mance of the work. Indeed it was evi- 
ent that he had a task before him which he 
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¢ ou | perform equally con amore as a ’cellist 


1as.a musician. In point of beauty of tone, 
mrity of intonation and, in short, all that goes 
ones up a fine ’cello technique, his playing 
“i impeccable; while his graceful, artistic 
sing, his penetrating sentiment in cantile- 

id brilliancy in bravura passages callea 

s heartiest recognition and admiration. 
Cheri playing at every point, and was 
‘recognized as such by the audi- 

Bott  Yeellist and composer had a real 
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now let him write some more quartets or sex- . 


tets, and if he should try an overture we, for 


| one, shoald be by no means sorry. : 
The next programme (for Feb, 16 and 17, 


there is no concert this week) is: Brahms, 
symphony No, 2, in D major, opus 73; Hart- 
mann, overture, “Nordische Heerfahrt;” Bruch, 
romanza for violin, opus 42; Saint-Saéns, mor- 
ceau de concert for violin; Tschaikowsky, sym- 
phonic poem, “Francesca da Rimini,” opus 32. 
Mr. ©. M. Loeffler will be the violinist. 


in its fresh 
tween the orchestra and 
and forms a strongly welded whole. It is so full of 


formances on 
_tened to with rapt attention, and though it is some- 
| What long, interest in it never flagged. At ita end 
the audience broke into a spontaneous outburst of ap. 


$ ay ate, 
The Symphony Concert. 


The programme of the concert by the Boston Sym. 


‘phony Orchestra, in Music Halli, last night, was: 
Symphony in F, No. 8 Beethoven; Concerto Fantas- 


tique, for violoncello and orchestra (MS.), C. M 
Loeffler (first time); Ballet Music, “Feramorz, Rubin. 
stein; Overture ‘Esther,” E. d’Albert (tirst time.) 
The soloist was Mr. Alwin Schroeaer. The 
Symphony was beautifully read, the tempi were 
faultless, arid the playing throughout was of the 
finest. In listening to Mr. Loeffler’s concerto, it is 
necessary to remember the qualification “Fantastique” 
that is attached to it. The work has evidently been 
composed with great thought and care. It is strik- 
ingly new, is admirable in its contrasts of orchestral 
tone color, and the instrumentation is often surprising |. 
combinations. 
the solo instrument 
novel effects that more than a single hearing is neces. 
sary to a complete appreciation of its merit. The style 
is wholly modern. The opening movement is broad 
and dignified in its general aspect; but occasionally it 
is exceedingly brilliant. The themes are gracefully 
melodious, and their development is as ingenious as| 
it is interesting. The slow movement 
fascinating theme, of rare _ refinement, and 
abounds in lovely moments, especially in the 
instrumentation, The finale is founded on a 
yery brief themein the Russian style, and is elabo- 
rately developed through variations for the solo in. 
strument and the orchestra. ltis remarkable for the | 


variety of treatment to which it is subjected, and for?) 


phe clearness that sways allits intricacies. 


| s80lo cello and the other instruments are used in the. 


most brilliant manner. It is impossible to do full jus. 


| tice to the concerto in the brief space we have at our 


command, but we have room to say. that 
it is creditable in every way to the fine 
musicianship of its composer and is a work upon which 
he may justly pride himself. The solo part bristles 
with diflicnities, but they were overcome in a masterly 
manner by Mr. Schroeder, whose skill has never been 
evidenced more convincingly than it was in his per- 
this occasion. The work was lis- 


plause, and recalled the soloist again and again, and 


also paid enthusiastic tribute to the composer, who 
seemed modestly bent on keeping himself in the back. 
ground. The pretty “Feramorz” music was exquisite- 
ly played. The D’Albert overture is a clearer work 
than we expected from its composer. 
€xtravagantly modern, is fairly melodious and is 


It is not 
richly scored. There is nothing to be said against it, 
except that is noisy and uninteresting. The pro- 
gramme for the next concert is Symphony No. 2 
Brahms; a new overture by Hartmann; two solos for 
Violin, one by Bruch and one by Saint Saens; and| 
Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini. The soloist is 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler. 
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dens and true dantimseot of any | 
sort, or else they have been the work of 
real composers, worthy of the name, who had 
ideas to express and genuine seutiment to start 
with, but feund the ’celloa most uncomforta- 
ble and thankless medium. In listening to 
concertos of the first class, one wishes heartily 
that they had never been written; in listening 
to those of the second, one longs to ask the 
cello kindly to stop and not interfere with the 
music. Mr. Loefflerseems to have had the ex- 
traordinary luck—or artistic skill,if you wili— 
to walk safely between this Seylla and 
Charybdis. 
them musically; but they aro essentially ’cello 


ly cali for the ’cello to give them life. And note 
this, that, in so faras sentiment and ths emo- 
tional in general are concerned, although 
he shows no little warmth and beau- 
ty of feeling, he wisely avoids enter- 
Ing upon such deeper and more _poig- 
mant emotional regions as would make the 
voice of a singie ’cello seem inadequate, and 
make you long for the stronger and richer ex- 
pressive power of the full orchestra. The evere 
recurring presenco and predominanee of the 
fantastic element in his work saves him from 
this. He goes into the emotional only just as 
far as the ’cello will easily and naturally carry 
him; when he has reached this limit, he re- 


Ho has’musical ideas and expresses — 


turns to the light and fancifully piquant, te the | 


graceful and enchanting. In a word, 
his coat according to his cloth. 
why we lay such 


he cuts 
And this is 
stress upon his cleverness. 


He has written a composition that is at once ine 
teresting and eharming in itself, and effective 


“and thankful for the ’celio, both in its senti- 
mental aspect asa singer of expressive cantilena 
and in the way of giving the player every chance 
of‘displaying such virtuosity as his instrument 
admits of. 

Mr, Schroeder—to whom the concerto is dedi- 
cated, by the way—fairly outdid himself in his 
performance of the work. Indeed it was evi- 
dent that he had a task before him which he 


‘could perform equally con amore as a ’cellist | 


andasa musician. In point of beauty of tone, 
purity of intonation and, in short, all that goes 
to make up a fine ’cello technique, his playing 
‘Was impeccable; while his graceful, 
plirasing, his ponetrating sentiment in cantile- 
mad and brilliancy in bravura passages calleu 
‘for the heartiest recognition and admiration. 
_It was superb playing at every point, and was 
exuberantly recognized as such by the audi- 
‘ence. Both ’cellist and composer had a real 
ovation. 

_ And has this concerto of Mr. Loefiler’s really 
reconciled us to the ’cello concerto in general, 


asa form that can withstand the tooth of time? 
In one sense, yes; in another, decidedly, no! 
The very success witb which he has accom- 
plished the task of writing an aceeptable one 
_shows what an abnormal] task it essentially 
was. A form of composition in which a com- 
Poser of recognizably high and noble aspira- 
tions, a man who is primarily a “Brahmsianer,”’ 
and only secondarily a Gallo-Sliav, has to draw 
80 enormously and constantly on his cleverness 
“has to be so clever all the time, at the 


artistic | 


‘}risk of falling into nothingness and> ex-- 
® form to which he 


tinction, is not 
| can feel himself bound by any very deep-going 
ties. Mr. Loeffler can be very charming and 
fascinating in it, but he cannot find room for 
the whole of himself in it. 
enough not to try to, 


nature of bright musical vers de société to well 
nigh epic proportions! Let him rest well content 


with his success this time; for neither the light- | 


ning nor any other form of electricity strikes 
twiee in the same place. He has achieved the 
all-but-impossible in the most brilliant way: 


now let him write some more quartets or sex- | 
tets, and if he should try an overture we, for | 


one, should be by no means sorry. 
ideas, melodic forms and phrases that absolute- | 


The next programme (for Feb, 16 and 17, 
there is no concert this week) is: Brahms, 
Symphony No, 2, in D major, opus 73; Hart- 
mann, overture, ‘‘Nordische Heerfahrt;” Bruch, 
romanza for violin, opus 42; Saint-Saens, 
ceau de concert for violin; Tschaikowsky, sym- 
phonic poem, ‘Francesca da Rimini,” opus 32. 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler will be the violinist. 
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mor- | 


most brilliant manner. 
tice to the concerto in the brief space we have at our 
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The Symphony tice: 


The programme of the concert by the Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra, in Music Hall, last night, was: 
Symphony in F, No. 8, Beethoven; Concerto ia 
tique, for violoncello and orchestra (MS.), C. 
Loefiler (tirst time); Ballet Music, “Feramorz, Sui. 
stein; Overture “Esther,” E. d’Albert (first time.) 
The soloist was Mr. <Alwin Schroeder. The 
Symphony was beautifully read, the 
faultless, arid the playing 
finest. In listening to Mr. Loefler’s concerto, it is 
necessary to remember the qualification “Fantastique” 
that is attached to it. The work has evidently been 
composed with great thought and care. It is strik- 
ingly new, is admirable in its contrasts of orchestral 
tone color, and the instrumentation is often surprising 
in its fresh combinations. It is well divided be. 
tween the orchestra and the solo’ instrument 
and forms a strongly welded whole. It is so full of 
novel effects that more than a single hearing is neces. 
sary to a complete appreciation of its merit. The style 
is Wholly modern. The opening movement is broad 
and dignified in its general aspect; but occasionally it 
is exceedingly brilliant. The themes are gracefully | 
melodious, and their development is as ingenious as. 
it is interesting. The slow movement has a 
fascinating theme, of rare refinement, and 
abounds in lovely moments, ospecially in the 
instrumentation, The finale is founded on a 
yery brief theme in the Russian style, and is elabo- 
rately developed through variations for the solo in. 
strument and the orchestra. Itis remarkable for the 
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- con ception anu lu lustrumentation. 


lall the 


variety of treatment to which it is subjected, and for 


phe clearness that sways all its intricacies. Here the 
solo cello and the other instruments are used in the 
It is impossible to do full jus. 


command, but we have room to say that 
it is creditable in every way to the fine 
musicianship of its composer and is a work upon which 
he may justly pride himself. The solo part bristles 
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The program of the Symphony Concert given 
lastevening, Mr. Puur couductor, in i ser 
“was as toilows: | 
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(First tiine) 
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ea andle danee of the Brides of Cashmere. 
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tempi were | Overture io Grillparzer’s “ Esther ...... ococe ve seeaem 
throughout was of the } 


‘he symphony was well read and woll played. ; 
The famous allezretto scherzando that is sai 
to have made Schopenhauer forget that the 
world was nothing but a receiving vault of | 
hopes and illusions was given delightfully, and 
it wasa pleasure to find Mr. Paur believing in 
the theory that the third. movement was inr 
tended to be played as an old fashioned. sym- 
phonic menuet, 
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It was alsoa great pleasure to hear again ‘OX>- 
tracts from the beautiful bailet music in “Mer-— 
amors.”’ The operas of Kubinstein are. not 
long-lived, and they will probably only be re- 
mem bored on account of the bablet music, as in 
‘*Feramors,” “Nero” and “The Demoun,”’ just 
as for a lons time the famous overture of Meaul 
nr- “served thename of an unsuace sin opera, 
The music playel last evening ‘is ex uisite in 
"Too ttivol- 
ous,” { hear some one say. But, good sir, or 
sweet madam, do you wish to listen to sympho- 
nies and sy mphonic poems and long-winded con- 
cervos with cadenzas of still . longer “wind . 
time? Because Brahms lives, 
must Auber apologize for + his own 
birth, life .and death? Beeanse: Dvorak | 
is @& musician of great taleiut, nas Bizet oF 
Delibes no right to musical existence?’ Such | | 
music as this ballet in “Feramors” shows | 


‘imagination and refined technical skit And | 


with diflicnities, but they were overcome in a masterly | 


manner by Mr. Schroeder, whose skill has never been 
evidenced more convincingly than it was in his per- 
formances on this occasion. The work was lis- 
tened to with rapt attention, and though it is some- 
What long, interest in it never flagged. At ita end 


the audience broke into a spontaneous outburst of ap_ 


plause, and recalled the soloist again and again, and | 
also paid enthusiastic tribute to the composer, who. 
seemed modestly bent on keeping himself in the back. 
ground. The pretty ‘“Feramorz”’ music was exquisite- | 
ly played. The D’Albert overture is a clearer work | 
than we expected from its composer. It is not. 
extravagantly modern, is fairly melodious and is 
richly scored. 
except that is noisy and uninteresting. The pro- 
gramme for the next concert is Symphony No. 2. 
Brahms; a new overture by Hartmann; two solos for | 
Violin, one by Bruch and one by Saint Saens; and | 
The soloist is | 
Mr. C. M. Loefiler. 


is wrong to crave a 


and color. 
There is nothing to be said against it, 


| eslin. 


let it here be said that any one of a half 
dozen, at ljeast, of Auber’s overtures is more 
deserving of a plaice in «a Symphony con¢eurt 
than the mise: smasch known to men as 
d’Albert’s overture to ‘' Esther.” 

‘Lhe fastidious Gericke knew the value. of. 
these voluptuous danses by Rabinstein.: They 
Were iast played herein a Syinphany concert . n- 
Ociober, 1885, ‘Vould .that Mr. Paur ould. 
let us hear Delibes’s charming suite “Le roi 
s’ amuse,’ in Which ancient danse-forms are 
clothed in sympathetic, adorniug and nov. ini- 
pertuient, not 1yvcongr uous dress. 


« * 

Mr. Loeffler is well known to us all as an oii 
mirable violinist and a composer. of yeh 
and retined taste. He has named his concerti 
*tantastic’’ and with rea on; the music see 
like the sleep-chas nss of a fanciful mrusiey 
‘Lhere is much in this work that is Mave birsrey O 
and ingenious; perhaps, on account of its title, 16 
little moje solidity e P 
thought and in treatment. Mr, Loetiler: 
seems to ine tO ve a symbolist; not is aud 
crue: like Maeterlinck anu some of his French 
neizhbors, but amanroft tine and wandering 
fancy, who uses words chiéftiv for their rhythm i 
‘the greatest charm yy ihe , 
the piquant instrumentation; and vet Fi : 
Lere hase’ is an absence of fuliness, when’ well- 
nourished inner parts would fill the lounging of 
the hearer. sage which. follows, the nein 
ning of the seems the aan er” 


4d 2 oh horeton Aron i tat | ry 2 
$ that Mr. effler was. vov for rat i 
ins a first-ciass nelodic idea, But sve 
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ture. 


mati “oh Pale Cand 

afterthougit. | ge Mi beta oR she x 
rome of us have read. through the Book. of 
Esther; and some have heard in-their younger 
days tne cantata by: Mr. Butterfield (?) known 


as ‘Esther, the Beautiful Queen;” put how 


many in tie audience. ast night Knew Grili- 
-parzer’s “Esther” well ¢nougi: to be moved or 
instructed or reminded by d’ Albert’s music. 
The overture is a collection of episodes. Lhe 
‘themes are neither fresh nor beautiful : or 
striking, and little is dove with them after they 
-areannounced. The composer plays with thein 
‘as with checkermen; now he brings torward 
one, and now ano her; but he does not win the 
ame. He is terrivly in earnest, he studies 
carefully each move, but he has no or- 
ganized plan; he moves’ each _ piece 
for itself, «and he does. uot win 
tue game, this serious man, this gnome of the 


piano. And now please put it back on the | 


shelf,-Mr. Kaur, and iet it siumber by the side 

ot pieces by Humperditik aud Riemenschueider. 
: a ya’ Pia ' oy 

, * * 

- The symphonic poem by Tschaikowsky, to be 
plaved the 17:h, is ‘Francesca da Rimint”’ and 
pot "Romeo and Juliet,” as announced in the 
program book. : : PHILIP HALE. 
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First Performances of Loeffler’s 
Concerto and Esther” Overture, 


QUCHESTAA HEARD AT ITS BEST. 


The 14th ecoucert of the Boston Syme 
phony Orchestra took place in Musie Hall 
Sutulday evening, with a programme com- 
posed of the following numbers: 
Symphony No. & ia F major Beethoven 
Fautastic Concerto, for violoncello and 

OT ONORILA Gs +5665 0's Soe cense pene tthe, ee LOeee, 
Ballet inusic from “feramors’”... . Rubinstein 
Overture to Grillparjer’s * Esther,” 

fe 2 re Tepe SH iA, By 

Mr. Alvin SchreeJjer was the soloist. : 

Lhe ‘fantastic Coneerto,” by Mr, 
Loener, had its first performance on this 
occasion, and the “‘Ksther’’ overture was 
played for the tirst time in these coneerts, 
having been iivst performed in this country 
lin “ew York during the season of 1889-90 
under the direction of the composer. 

The playing of the orchestra on this 
OCvasSion was the best that it has done 
under the baton of Mr. Paur. There was 
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cw SUUIM TCL GAS 
the din. ejobinhand 
__t can’t see that the drummer is respon... 
sible for the noise ke makes under these. 
circumstances whereby the effect is oftea 
ruined and all music destroyed, because 
of this horrible distortion of the pereus- 
Sion effect which is supposed to intensify 
the climax, not totally ruin it. BEE. 
lt may seem that lam making a much 
ado about nothing in paying so iauch at. | 
jtention to this matter; but when one- 
Dlayer Gin ruin the best efforts of the. 
rest of the orchestra, it demands the se-. 
verest criticism. If asteam whistle was 
blown, or some one with stentorian voice 
Should yell in the places where the drums 
so often offend, it w6uld net be a bit more 
foreign te the etfect than the disturbance 
made upon the drums in places at every 
concert. 
|, We had a most excellent: and artistic 
‘tviupani player, Mr. Henry Simpson, 
‘during the engagements of both r. 
‘kienschel and Mr. Gericke. Mr. Simp. 
| son (who is still attached to the orchestra 
in another capacity) was also drummer 
during the firsi season of Mr. Nikiseh’s 
incumbency, bit the discreet and ef 
fective manner in which he played the 
‘tympani did not suit Mr. Nikiseti’s ideas 
Of noise, and as Mr. Simpson would not 
abuse his insirument to please the cray- 
ing of Mr. Nikiseh he was suppianted by — 
the present performer, imported by. 
pNikiseh, no doubt, to do his bidding, So 
it can_be seen that this infernal noise that | 
is imade on the deums at times is charge- | 
able to rir. Nikisch’s depraved taste, and 
was one of the elements of coarseness 
ithat serve in reducing theautomatie per- 


' 


a lair desree of repose in the renderings, sTection otf the orchestra that existed under ; 


and contrasts were petter marked than 
usual. 

Mr. ij’aur’s reading of the symphony 
Was @ higoly coinmendable one, just what 
we have learned to expect from this econ- 
sclentious, earnest and artistic conduc- 
tor, and thorough musician, who shows 
proper regard for the demands of e@lassie 
coinpositions. Mr. Paur was compara- 
tively successful in the presentation of 
the nuances of the «different movements. 
{iis tempi was execélient. 

Allthat Mr. Paur needs to do now to 
ensure a complete success ig to stil} fur- 
ther refine the renderings through gaining 
au Still more marked degree in the grada- 
tion Of tone; a more determined sustain- 
ing oi sempre piano and sempre pianis- 
simo where it occurs, not allowing a 
swelling or increasing of tone because of 
the movement of the melody or theme; 
and oblige the wood-wind to play the 
vbiano aud pianissimo passages much 
sGlter than is now its custom. thereby 
completing the restoration of the former 
periection of the orchestra before it was 
subjected to the coarse and vuigar pro- 
cesses of Mr. Nikisch. 

There is one other item that might be 
profitubly considered also, and that is the 
terrible pounding of the drums, for which 
Mr. l’aur ig responsible, for the drummer 
himself often uses lis instruinents with 
considerable skili and effect. But when 
Mr. Paur looks ub at him and throws up 
both hands, and with a gestureoft cyclonic 
energy summons this Hercules of the 
sheepskins to “let slip the dogs of war.’’ 
what is the poor man to do but “lay on” 


nuMi. Gericke to the orchestral patos that | 
v inarked the state of degradation to which | 
1t sunk under the incompetent direction 
Of his successor. 
_ Mr. Paur has shown that he has refine- 
Iment in his musiea) nature; now let him | 
rupply its processes to the directing of a | 1 | 
more discrest and normally effective use 
of the drums in his orchestra and thereby 
‘enhance, not ruin, the effeetof the play- 
lug, and render unnecessary the curses 
loud and deep that are heaped upon the 
untortunate druinmer so often by the lise 
toners who have inusi¢ in their souls and 
have no desire for a boiler-shop attach- 
ent to the orchestra. 

Lhe ‘Vantastic Concerto” by Mr. Loef- 
fler, proved to be a work of genuine 
nerit. It is much clearer than his suite 
for violin and orchestra, given two seasons 
azo, because it is not overelaborated. If | 
nevertheless is quite intricate in its con. | 
Struction, a feature ef Mr. Loeffier’s style 
in composition. it is highty finished tn | 
its every part, and is most skilfully 
handled@in the working out. it is in’ 
the modern school, whoily, both as re= 
izards the composition and the instru- 
mentation; it is aiso delightful in its cone | 
trasts and replete with melodious themes. 
A spirit of relinement pervades the musig 
and the compeoser’s effort is spontaneous.’ 
Mr. Schroeder played the solo part ina 
‘masterly wanner, fairly eclipsing all his. 
Mirtuosi eiforts, exhibiting a degree of 


| } 
j 
' 
| 
| 


i 
j 
| 


virtuosity that few believed this sterling - 
player possessed. Both the soloist ana ~ 
the composer were euthusiastically ap- 
plauded and recalled again and again 
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BOSTON 


SEASON 1898-94. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, AT 8, P.M. 


BRAHMS. 


HARTMANN. 


BRUCH. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 2. 


OVERTURE, ‘“‘Nordische Heerfahrt.”’ 
(First time. ) 


SOLI FOR VIOLIN. 


ROMANZA, op. 42. 
(First time. ) 


MORCEAU de CONCERT. 
(First time. ) 


SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


(First time.) 


Soloist: 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 





To the severely classical the selections 
fromthe ‘‘feramors” ballet music may 
seem a sort of “‘guindrop offering” in the 
programme of a symphony concert, but 
the liberal, critical listener wil thank 
‘Mr. Paur for this exquisite bit, for to the 
audience it was as refreshing as a breath 
of tresh air to the suffocatin: passengers 
in an almost hermetically sealed electric 
gar onacolad morning. Mr. Paur_ could 
not ensure his popularity so quickly and 
‘at the saine time be serving the cause of 
‘true art so well as to introduce into each 
andi every programme one such number, 
which should [nclude occasionally a waltz 
of Strauss or Gungi as very proper mate- 


Vial. ie ~ a 
Even that prince of martinets, Dr. Von % BOSTO \] 
Bulow, uphoids such a contrasting ele- | het a? LAA EN 
mentin the programme of a symphony 
coucert. 

The ‘‘Esther’’ overture of D’ Albert was | 
a better composition than many thought | | : PAUR, Conduetor. 
this eminent p anist capable of produc- | 
ing. Although there seemed to bea lack 
of continuity of purpose in the plan of 
the work, there still was much to admire, | 
if it were not excitingly interesting. al ; 
‘There were melodious themes and some | , | CONCGEL yt 
fine effects in the instrumentation. It P| ; 
jeaned more to the guasi-modern school P| 
than to Py “Seeing taeda ee ca runt | i, 
ment. Mr. Faur is to be thanked for BE Se re ge. hogan ; - 
showing us this composition. even if we BP SATURDAY. F LBRUARY +/. AT 
had not the least idea of what Grillpar- Ba | ; 
vers “‘EHsther’ is all about, the pro- 
framme book not being able to furnish | 
‘any. information. Piss : 
Altogether the programme of this con- | 
re be renee, one, . sg showed | Be 
that Mr. Paur is not going to be partisan | ee , acl ad 
Te wid saiections. P | [| BRAHMS SYMPHONY No. >. 
‘There wiil be no concert this week, but : | 
for Saturday evening, Feb. 17, another | 
interesting programme is announced, to 
wit: Symphony No, 2, Brahms; Overture, ! | 
_“Nordische Heerfaht,’’ Iiartmann; Ko- @ TART ~ ee A 
| manza for violin, op. 42. Bruch; Morceau @ HARTMANN. OVERTURE, “‘Nordische Heerfahrt.’’ 
de Concert for Violin, Saint--aens; Sym- | (First Baie.) 

phonic poem, ‘*'Francesra di Riminul,’’ 

aatkowsky. All but the Brahms num- 

ber will be played for the first time. Mr. ae | 

C. M. Loeitier wiil be the soloist. | SOLI FOR VIOLIN. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. | a 
————— 1} BRUCH. ROMANZA, op. 42. 
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PROGRAMME. 


(First time. ) 
SAINT-SAENS. MORCEKAU de CONCERT 


(First time. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Ri | *& 


meo and Juliet 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 





BOSTON 


SEASON 1898-94. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


J 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


BRAHMS. 


MAX BRUCH. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


EMIL HARTMANN. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


AY. CONCGERE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, AT Oo. 3, my, 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, op. 7 


49° 
[. Allegro non troppo. 
Il. Adagio non troppo. 
Ill. Allegretto grazioso, (Quasi Andantino), 
IV. Allegro con spirito. 


(<orerreee reese neem 


ROMANZA for VIOLIN with ORCHESTRA, 
in A minor. op. 42. 


MORCEAU de CONCERT for VIOLIN with 
ORCHESTRA, in’E minor, op. 62. 


(First time. ) 


“EINE NORDISCHE HEERFAHRT,”’ 
TRAUERSPIEL-OUVERTURE, in F minor, Op. 25. 
(First time. ) 


“DON QUIXOTE,” MUSIKALISCHES CHARAKTER- 
BILD (HUMORESKE), op. 87. 


(First time at these Concerts. ) 


Soloist: 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 
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nie cence or aa 9 ( ~ gaguusial wast OF Ponte er 
ow Bee EVEN Gs Of fons, many places sounded rather uncouth 

| eacnongngi ts |. nd ragged, and the changes of rhythm 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. in the last movement were not asserted” 
‘ The programme of the fifteenth Symphony With mueh authority.” It should be said 

P ; concert, given in Music Hall last Saturday that the ingtrumentation of this symphony | 

MUSIC. Slrbe- ; tl Mi ‘ | - of a =" a demand the utmost care 
olin ‘ ms: Symphomy No. 2, in D major, Opus 73. nh rehearsing the work—quite as much, if. 

Ma th teh ; %;.' ri 

The Symphony Concert. : nine, Opi Nien had viotin with orchestra, in A not more’ so than in the © minor—and a 


; § 42, | Sh 
Saint-Saéué: Morceau de Concert for violin with or- 00d deal of experimentalizing is necessary at 


mme for last night’s concert by the Bos chestra, in E minor, Opus 62. sada 
The progra Emi! Hartmann: “Ene nordische Heerfahrt,” Over- rehearsals before the music can be made , ss 
. sound clear and well. XMany of us can remem- "4 


= 


ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: Sym. ture toa Tragedy, in F minor, Opus 2 
. 73. Brahms; Romanza in A minor for Rubinstein: “D n'Q ixote,” musical cha: 5 b lle oii | 
phony D, Op. 73, Bra ; : on Wwuixote,” musical-character-picture ber well enough how horribly the introduction — 


violin, Bruck; Concert Piece, E minor, for violin; . (humoresque). Opus $7, 
’ : 


Saint-Saens; Overture, ‘‘A Northern Campaign,” 
Hartmann; “Don Quixote,” Rubinstein. The pieces 
by Sant-Saens, Hartmann and Rubinstein were given 
for the first time at these concerts. The soloist 
was Mr. C. M. Loeffier. Taken for all in all, the 
Brahms symphony was given, on this occasion, the 
most coherent, the most satisfying and the most bril- 
liant reading it has ever had here. Mr. Paur’s concep- 
tion of the work made the music more convincing, at 
least to us, than we have found it before. The Hart- 
mann overture isa pleasing but not a particularly 
strong work. It is very much like a fanfare on a vast 
scale, though a flowing, warm and graceful second 
theme, finely treated, saves the composition from mo- | 
notony in effect. It was broadly and impressively | 
played. The ‘Don Quixote” humoresque seeme to 
be a series of studies in orchestration, rather than 
any well-connected work. It is exceedingly ca. 
pricious in design, but is steadily interesting, 
and often charming in the beauty, novelty 
and richness of its instruinentation. Now and then a 
wonderfully sonority is produced by the simplest of 
means, andthe beauty of tone color, as well as the 
skilful use the composer has made of the characier- 
istic timbres of the various instruments, cspecially the 
wood wind are often fascinating. The work was beauti. 
fully played. In fact, the performances of the or- 
chestra throughout, left nothing to be looked for. Even 
the player who wieldsja Thor hammer on the drums, on- 
ly obtruded himself once. We have never cared much 
for the Bruck Romanza, which is a dry, not to say dull 
bit of work. The Saint-Saéns concert piece, however, 
is quite another affair. It is true that itisa show piece, | 
but it is full of inspiration,is admirably written for the 
solo instrument and is charming and interesting gener- 
‘ally. Both selections were exquisitely played by Mr. 
Loefiler, with a purity of intonation, a breadth 
and finish of style, and a warmth of artistic feeling 
that were in every way delightful in effect. His per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns piece Was especially 
beautiful, and the cadenza he introduced 
toward the end is a masterly bit of work. He wee 
| vigorously applauded, and four times oneeN The 
| programme for the next concert is: Concerto euner 
No. 10. Handel; Symphony D, Haydn ; Ov erture, 
“Egmont,” Beethoven, and vocal selections. Mr. Max 
Helnrich is to be the soloist. 
| A PO OAS 


| 


Mr. C. M. Loeffler was the violinist. 

Before saying anything ejse about the concert 
let us note one point: Of the five numbers of 
the programme, four were new, or virtually 
new, to Boston. Rubinstein’s ‘‘Don Quixote” 
was given here many years ago by Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas: but we doubt if anybody in last 


note of it, it was practically a novelty. Is not 
this too much of new things for one evening? 
Another point worth neting is that, of the three 


| purely orchestra) numbers, only one, the 
| Brahms symphony, was a work of any import- 
ance; the Hartmann overture and the Rubin- 


Stein piece are compositions of a sort that itis 
worth while hearing once ina while, simply to 
know what they are like; one listens to them 
&8 O16 reads a newspaper, to find eut what is 
geing on inthe world. In themselves they do 
not offer much of interest. 

Brahms’s second symphony was the first of 


is great orchestral works that found general | 


favor with the public at large. The first, in © 
minor, was epoch-making; it was a shot that 


was hoard round the world, and may be said to | 


have created the Brahms party; it was soon 


dubbed the “Tenth 7. | 
Symphony”’—in allusion to | ane ttans, Asa UPrpire ey can not call the 


Beethoven's nine. But people in genera] feund. 
it a pretty severe dose: unquestionably it shot 


Over the heads of nine-tenths of the public. 


When the second symphony, in D major, came 
out, it was hailed with huge delight by every 
“Brahmsianer," who said “that in it ali the 
obscurity of the first was cured,” and soon con- 
verted most of the doubting Thomases who had 
strained at swallowing the onein C minor. It 
is not a little curious what points first 
Strike the public in a new work. People 
found the first movement in the C minor 
symphony so absolutely terrific that the im- 
pression it made upon them almost totally 


éffaced that of the beautiful Andante and of | 
the Finale, with its glorious Volkslied theme; ‘ 
whenever the symphony was mentioned, they | 


thought only of the first movement, and judged 
it by theirrecollection of that. Butthe Lindler 
in the third movement of the D major sym- 
phony was found so enchanting, the two lead- 
ing themes of its first movement so delicious, 
that these two movements made people forget 
that the Adagio was to the full as severe and 
“obscure” as the first movementin the C min- 
or, and that the Finale was, to say the least, no 
clearer than the average of Bralms’s writing. 


| Thus people remembered the first sympheny 


by what they liked leastin it, the second by 
what they liked bost. 

The perfermance last Saturday was, to 
our mind, only pretty good. The work was 
played earnestly and in the right sptrit, the | 


— — 


-_—- 


(Un poco sostenuto) of the C minor symphony | 
used tosound inthe first years of the work's. 
appearance here, simply from a want of bring-_ 
lug certain parts in the score into due promi- 
nence and throwing others comparatively into. 
the background; but, after Mr. Gericko and 
Mr, Nikisch had worked over it, this once terrl-. 


Saturday evening’s audionee remembered a D!@ Page sounded incomparably grand and 


beautiful, X There is a great dealin the score of 
the second symphony which calls for just such — 
careful treatment; play: the notes merely ag - 
they stand on the page, and the result will 
often be very perplexing indeed. Beethoven's 
ninth symphony and Schumann’s second do not 


require more care in adjusting the dynamic 


balance. of the several parts of the score, 
Hartmann’s overture, as coming from a hard- 
and-fast modern Scandinavian, surprised us by 
its regularity of structure and persistent de- 
velopment; its title had led us to expect some _ 
thing more in the “programme” vein. There 
is one rather curious feature in the work: a 
little two-part trumpet-call that keeps coming: 
in at odd intervals almost all through the 
Allegro, without ever assuming any real the 
matic importance or forming a structural part. 
of the composition; the effect is very striking” 


* 


everiure a particularly st*me work; its stress” 
and fury seem rather faits a froid, self-con- 
scious and intentional, and none of its them § 
bear the stamp of reeognizable individuality, 
It isa work that one somehow feels one hag 
exhausted at a single hearing; if it shows 
talent, that is about a)l it shows. iad 
Rubinstein’s “Don Quixote” isa terror! We 
could not help recalling the aceount a notable 
French dramatie critic once gave of his sensa- 
tions while witnessing a certain new tragedy; 
he wrote— és 
“About the middle of the first act, however, 
as I was paying closer and eloser attention, | 
began to feel a faint paia round the temples, 
Little by little, consternation possessed me, for 
I still could not understand, in spite of my 
efforts. I opened my ears, gave my whole 
mind to it, repeated to myself the words I 


heard, but all to no purpose; the meaning 
escaped m@, the words fell upon my ears like 
noises that flitaway without forming sentences, | 
Now the weight in my temples extended to my 


cranium and stiffened my neck. yt 

“Then came boredom, moderate at first, a 
slight yawning hidden behind the fingers, a 
vacue desire to think of something else; then 
it grow and spread, it became immense, un-. 
fathomable, limitless. Ob! boredom without’ 
hope, the erushing boredom that descends into 
every limb, the weight of which you feel in 
your hands and feet! And no possibility of es- 
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was applauded with | Fg renee — % 
Was most spontancous and long-continued, — 
 Hartmann’s ‘‘Nordische fleerfahrt,’’ | 
The programme of Saturday night made «hich might be translated as “The Passing 
father a heterogeneous impression, spite of ef the Norseman,’ gave a strong and— 
‘the excellence of the performance, tor the gloomy picture (in overture form) of a- 
‘you have them on your shoulders. A public numbers did net seemto “consort well to- Cares invasion; the shock of combat was 
calamity, mourning, are less heavy.’’ gether, and the effect of one composition pften pictured and naturally there were 
The real trouble with this "Don Quixote” seemed to be obliterated by the other. trumpet fanfares galore, These’ same fan- 
seems to be that Rubinstein set himself to work Brahms’ second symphony began the con- | fares cause us ounce more to urge the neces- 
to write a humorous piece, without having even cert and was finely read and played. Far pity of having a pair of natural trumpets in» 
‘the faintest touch of hamor in his own nature: less ambitious than the eoniposer’s first our orchestra ; Boston was the first to | 
and the effort to be humorous was so engross- Symphony it is vet the more pleasing work . take the important step from the cornet — 
7h Cr nie musical invention lett bikvin pod probably contains more absolute beauty to the trumpet, and should now 
ing that a ial ‘than any other of the four symphonies by makethe additional stride from the keyed 
the jurch, : ; b ‘Brahms. Everything was well shaded and tothe natural instrument; how much the 
~ Mr, Loeffler’s playing of the two pieces sd ‘almost every department of the orchestra’. Wagner works would gain were the fan- 
Max Broch and Saint-Saens was exceeding y deserves praise, but the horns wereespecially fares given as the composer wrote them, for 
beautiful; the compositions themselves do not excellent, and they have much important , while Wagner used the keyed instrument 
seum of any unusual order of merit. but they ‘work to do in thissymphony, Brahms being | freely in the orchestra, all his trumpet calls 
are pleasant to listen to and not without a cer- mimost as fond of hora effects as Weber | made upon the stage, all his fanfares, are 
tain charm. But his playing showed them in was. The wood wind instruments were written for trumpets without keys. Hart- | 
the finest light. The time is long since past for also noteworthy in the third movement, | mann's overture was impressive, fairly — 
anaakinit of such matters as technique or into- In this movement Brahins well combines | B8ymmetrical in the m'dst of its dramatic 
| “ee onnestion with Mr. Loeffler; he has the old andthe new; he follows the con- | touches, and the picture of the desolation 
nation in con ‘ “i Sane thines fos trasts which Beethoven established inthe | which the Vikings left behind them is 
‘won his spurs and we take tacs & scherzo (originating in the minuet) but strongly drawn. 
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\eir voices are like a headstrong wave that ; The Symphony Concert, 
beats against, batters, and drowns the hardest 

heads; even when you cast down your eyes, 80 
as not to see them,you still feel them,you think 


= 
+ 


granted in him, But last Saturday he played 
with arich yvolame and warmth of tone which 
-we had not associated with him before, with a 


penetrating sentiment and grace of phrasing 


that carried everything before them, and, in 
‘the Saint-Saéns piece, with immense brilliancy. 
His cadenza to the latter may stand as the last 


word of violin virtuosity up todate. Ina word, 
he was superb! The audience felt it, too, and 
showed that they felt it. 

The next programme is—Handel, concerte 
grosso No. 10, in D minor;——aria; Haydn, 
symphony in D major (Breitkopf & Hirtel and 
Peters Eds. No. 2);——aria; Beetheven, overture 


to “Egmont,” opus 84. Mr, Max Heinrich will 


be the singer. 


does not inthet a full. repeat of the body Rubinstein’s humor eske, ‘(Don Quixote,”’ 


of the work atter a trio; the tendency 
of the so-called “classical epoch” 
angle idee Ne was toward = repeti- 
ion in music, ihe whole tendency 
of the modern age is against.it, and Brahms 
has in his intermezzo found a means of 
reconciling the two, a method 
foreslhradowed by Mendelssohn in 
his arias, and copied by Franz in 
his abbreviations of Handel. Our kecttle- 
druinmey still makes strong efforts to con- 
vince the public that his instrument was 
intended for solo work. In the finale gf the 
BymMphony he bravely held hisown against 
vastly supenor numbers, One can only 
echo the sentiments of the farmer over his 
ram who was killed in an endeavor to push 
over an express train, and admire the pluck 
while condemning the judgment displayed. 

Mr. C. M. Loether was the soloist and in- 
stead of giving one large, presented two 
medium-sized, violin works. His perform- 
ance was commendable, The Bruch ro- 
manza was givem with pure intonation 
and broad and fervid style. Yet it is 
not a work which compares with Bruch’s 


concertos for the same instrument, and one | 


would much rather have heard one of these, 
Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Morseau de Concert’ fol- 
lowed and was a most brilliant bit of violin 
pyrotechnics titting as well to the numbers 
that surroundedit as a Parisian belle would 
in a (ireek school of philosophy. One may 
congratulate the artist on the technique 
displayed. The cadenza which he com- 
posed for himself was a combination of all 
that is difficult in violin work; it was rather 
longer than would have been allowed in a 
concerto, bitin a work largely devoted to 
display it was afi least permissible. Every 
diffigulty was Rete ce with ease; double. 
Btopping, rapid chromatic runs, bold skips 
and other technical thorns were brushed 
aside in amanner that asionished the audi- 
tor, bit. espe tally in the playing of har- 
moni s did the artist deserve praise; too 


often one hears a thin piping tone in such | 
assaces, but here there was a fuliand bird- | 


ike qnalitv, such as Wieniawski and a 


sponged| out the impression, however, and | 
pave some sole nn funin @a minor manner. 


fthe reviewer objects to the position of 
this work on the programme, he by no 


‘means believes in banishing this school , 


from the concerts. Very recently an emi-— 


nent New York critic, Mr. Henry T. Finck 
ofthe Kvening Post, wrote an eloquent 
cot for the admission of Strauss to our 
igh-cluss programmes,and no less a classic- 
ist than Von Bulow agrees with his views. 
We need such th ngs to refresh the atten- 
tion occasionally, as musical appetizers, 
but they must be carefuliv placed; one 
would not desire the Strauss waltz just after 
a Beethoven symphony; and Rosinante, in 
this case, seemed out of place, trotting after 
the Viking procession. Nevertheless there 
were some good points made in the work, 
but with the Rubinsteinian prolixity and 
inequality. The picture of the shepherds 
by oboe theme and drone: bass was good, the 
assionate declaration of the Knight of the 
oful Countenance, and the ringing laugh- 
ter of the women, the sorr owful phrases of 
the bassoon, and the final groans of pain 
after the drubbing received by the convicts, 
all these were clear touches and were ex- 


cellently payer, but it was not a good key- 


e musical arch, 
Louis C. ELson, 


atone tot 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Neve 

The event of the 15th of the season’s con- | 
certs by the Boston symphony orchestra, at 


' Music Hall last evening, under Mr. Emil 


Paur’s direction, was the playing of Mr. C. 
M. Loeffler as soloist, the success made by 


|; this member of the orchestra being the 


Kreatest triumph of his entire artistic ca- 


reer. 

Mr. Loeffler selected as the works for his 
appearance two novelties—Max Bruch’s ro- 
manza for violin wit: orchestra, in A 
minor, op. 42, and Camilie 5 int-Sacns’- 

veers: piece for violi:: with orchestra, in | 

Muinor, op. 62—botn hoving a first per | _ 

uce on this occas on Soe: 


Mr. Loeftler is, in a certain way, a Boston 
artist. Altiough he came tere a well- 
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vying ‘in. seconds years than 
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¢ in the brea dth of style and 
“many, soloists of his 
eet: sterbuaie baat te | 
pom 30 nish, expression, .a : . 
Vv a punky of me fully offset these 

comings. His plaving of “Romanza, 
x Bruck . Was a fit introduction to his 
tritnh in the Saint-Saens’ 
yiece, - made a revelation. of Mr. 
‘Loefiier’s s. skill, and fairly surprised even 
| st acquainted with his merits as a 


Both eivks were highly enjoyable as ad- 

dition ‘to the somew! mr united repertoire 

for. ‘golo Violinists, ani their merits could 

ily have had a better presentation than 
peven them by Mr. Loeffler. 

jlow-musicians ‘vied with the mem- 

© audience in expressing their de- 

ood playing they ha listened 

1d. e eootler’ ’s modest recognition of 

2 apple use called out by his efforts gave 

‘urthe! r evidence of his natural avoidance 

“Ot nd prominence. 

* ones ductor Paur treated the patrons of 

the conce aroc ehore new things 1n the way 

he i l Courpoertons, mil. Hart- 

ern Campaign,” overture 

bas Nort “oat Op., 26, a d Anton 

ein’s Stor Quixote,” musical « har- 

oar sture (humoresque), op. 87, beth 

Boe g their first performance here in this | 


ds a living Danish compose 
| ‘e cendant of musicians well %B 
lis native. land. The overture is — 


oot aed themes, Wwiich are 
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ade of orchestral ie 
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that. 0 fs aherilons at times: buat | tremely effective. ad fet ae 
harm "is his in the Scherzo, ' Lhe hearer rae, specul te at he 

fui, to the voint. His thonghrful. {824 the Knight in the : -orehe 
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te eaaline to the audi- | He Biche 
tie we x feed orchestra was to 
Me ae joa D gerlorsgaoe: oF The programme for the ‘fifteenth symphony | 


ras ‘6% 


oes 
evening, In | Concert was a trifle long, and it ended tamely at 


the eh ' nit was reater display ’ 
rn ary ee fre ~ SA the very last; but it held a great amount of inter- 


8 esting matter, and of its five numbers four were 
absolute novelties and two were for a solo instru- 
ment. The symphony, according to Mr. Paur’s | 
usual and excellent disposition, had the first | 
4 place, and was consequently heard to the best 
possible advantage in the freshness of the listen- 
ing. Being a work of Brahms—the second, in D 
major,—it naturally needed the closest and clear- 

est attention. Yet the scores of Brahms 
ated hn, for he died. complicated and forbidding at first, not sae 
au marked cha 61 clarify but also endear themselves by repetition. 
be one oe ee Not the audiences merely, but the players and 
conductors themselves, are constantly obtaining a 

‘hiy | better grasp upon his methods and his manners; 

ta and there are accordingly a better transference of 

nan; bea his ideas and a larger Sympathy with his pur- 

1 7. lap oe poses. This second symphony is full of beau- 
athe Was os ties as well as fraught with strength, and the 

: nee. hni- Sweet charm of its adagio and the quaint 
torm: ae ee Ue | trickery of its scherzo can hardly escape 
ee _ eventhose who cannot trace the fragments of 

poe _ the themes which pass in and out with changefu! 

, form and elusive modulation in the opening 
allegro or those who fail to follow the impetuous 
rush of the intermingled motives of the finale. 
Mr. Paur’s clear head and firm hand are well 
suited to the exposition of Brahms, for his ten-— 
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inex al success, under such C next Saturday evening, und Haydn’s “4 Th Symphony Orchestra. | na toe ergo hick Gwe ote e. w Scandiaay ri al 
| cumstances; and, the certaintv that good secon’| syinphony in D major, the Exmont @ program of the Symphony orchestra given } Of 18 ne Culge, ee ae 
: ici a. j | | overture and Handel’s concerto grasse, No, . last evening.n Music Hall was as follows: R _ * ak Ke Lee ie 
+ work may be anticipated, in a way de- \ : ‘ollows: ussian jokes as told”in R | | 

appearance | : so re ; Romanza for violin, with orchestra, in A ininos, op, | concerning the final ety Fublnal Careless 
It, for instance, Mr. Loeffler had been |}. ER tthe teneceernvesesersess ceertuvesceeess seseess Bruch | Our old frie vs - subinstein tool 
brought Nefore his public last evening as - Symphony Concert bee wea de ae 98 for violin, with orchestra, in E ' ject of ne Don Quixote’ as the sub- 
ymp y omy scam, tinor, Op, G2. (First time).......... ..+. Saint-Saens | * ny , His musical jestinge. The. 
an artist recently from the great concert | ; De vege? Fine Nordische Heerfahrt,” Trauerspiel Ouverture character-victure” has a description oe ae 
~halivot Ope, lta ong i had aso Four of the five numbers on the sym- 2 bon pHa ot a a 25. (First time)....kmil Hartmann | Sixnificance in a preface of text; buta pana 
advantages in gaining the iavor ol the phony program last week were given in : xote, Musikalisches Charakter-Bild : rama of different scenes in the Knig t's ny ae 


‘audience which did not attend his appear- this city for the first time, the Brahms 


ance. . . oo F 
"It is only a matter of justice to Mr. Loeffler || Symphony being the only familiar selec- 
to call attention to this fact, because, tee tion. The novelties were a romanza by 
spite it. he gained a reconition of bis ablli" |! Bruch and a concert piece by Saint-Saens, 
Hes Aso She appearance here of artists of || both for violin and orchestra ;, Emil Hart- 
world wide reputation. mann’s overture to a tragedy, “A Northern 
His choice of the compositions named in- Stites Don ra Boetries s character 
dicated a.confidence’) his own eer he re The idyllic character of the first move- 


player, which was fully justitied by the re- 
res atte: ding his performance of them, ment in the Brahms gg acon tA Bb ie 
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(Humoreske), op, 87. (first time at these ' would be of greater | ‘és vs reas 
PS. erreaiegs ecuthe eedenewedesdecions eee recee Rubinstein if the vanorama wets Vantage to the andienas | 

1¢ first Symphony of Brahms may be the cording 10 signals given by the conductor, ace 
nobler work, as some claim, but surely the sec- HA vane bo a biographer of Rubins ein, says sha ‘t 
ond gives more musical pleasure. It is not Zn ee ece. nee 2e heard with * Don Quixote”? | 
cryptic; it goes airectiy to the senses, and abso- Cervantes’s immortal “work. aod ge ireeep ss. 
lute music, of which Brahms is to-day the lectures and readings would bé Sadie fe ag { 
chief exponent, needs a dash of sensuousness to Zabel’s suggestion were tiken seriously, FY: 


and — 
Brshins, in his sterner moods, sits o mi oh 
’ as, nasummit heartily. But comic mus bil 
and weaves his musical thoughts, careless of , #Ctionis apt to breed solemnity, wucueine S| 
men and women struggling, despairing and . austion, in fact anything but laughter ds 
oving below; the clouds enwrap him, and his | , Norisit likely that anyone would imagine 
etree pr ea | tne, music to be a skeich of Don Quixotalg. 
16 ajor symphon rahms . . Career, nnless he were hy | 
'man. He joins in the a veeradal lite. Mage gd | of the orchestra. re told 80 before the attack 
sympathy with the joys ot Nature. And inhis. . /¢i8 enough tosay that the musie as 8 ‘ 
M od-fellowsnip he borrows a phrase or twofrom 3° Often ingenious ana original, The ‘nee 
endelsshon. } mentation is interesting, and at time ae 
h ba Rae oi ers ad ‘3 garrulous at ' times: but roped effective, ; a Se 
1S his language in the Scherzo, 16 hearer inay speculate ¢ ili: | 
fresh, gracefu/, to the voint. His thoughrful. 1&4 the Knight in the bombastla biaiconen 
nose in the second movement does not lead to ulterances; he may discover the shee wie | 
oa geling of the brain on the part ot the Sheep always zambo!l in music tocertain an 
awed + and the elaboration of the finale Ments, and they browse on empty fifths: an ah 
is a delight, not a distress... This sympbony 2”Y Passionate strain announces Duleine 1 
¥ among the most gen'al works of Brahms, and W"46ver disguised form she meats the Kvig) a 
ast evening it gave great pleasure to the audi- PHILIP Ane iis 
once, Whils the work of the orchestra was to | mp PR PEC bt tel 
‘ commended throughout, the performance of fhe programme for the fifteenth Symphony | 
the scherzo was the feature of the evening. In | Concert was a trifle lone. ; henge 
the first movement there was a greater display ! | us & Arle long, and it ended tamely at 
tke tees ae et brilliancy or overwhelming the very last; but it held a great amount of inter- 
n the antasia and in the coda, esting matter, and of its five numbers four were 


and it is difticult to call to mind any more preserved throughout, the 
: isti ; gents playing grandly, and the horn 
'finishea or artistic work ip the way of Fee ree | eeraliy clear and. sweet. 


‘violin sola pliying in recent years than | hyo ojaporate fantasia and the coda were 


that of Mr. Loeftler on this occasio". , ’ 
He is lacking in the breadth of style and | also admirably and sonorously given. The 


largeness of tone of many soloists of his | Serious themes in the second movement 
| plane, but the beauty ot ‘ia work inthe ,| 22d the contrasting lightness of the sys 
points of finish, expression. accuracy, deli- || Were equally effective. in, i pat cs eee 
cacv and purity of tone fully offset these mou wands parhycnee & pd a A daaktad 
shortcomings. His plaving of Romanza,” iin 1 c Site: tian set eg Oh Bh peep 
by Max Bruch, was a fit introduction to his ae ot ith h , Ms ze OD Crete and firth 
joy dh beau DS in ene Som mpoernag + oy ancy with the necessary vigor ahd ve 
piece. which made a revelation. o Rr Fe Ps en 1G. ge Tdi. 
Loefiler’s. skill, and fairly surprised even lip r Be Bs Fn b.. Dr Loepier.: ére wit! 
those best acquainted with his merits as a ||DTUCD . | and oa eee enine 3 Wits 
player. re tistio, precision. ‘and. seemingly mrctinns.e 
Roth works were highly enjoyable as ad- | flaw in execution, eg eon i Was 
ditions to the somewhat united repertoire | SUYe Pini clear yy ah pe and “hey um yee 
for solo Violinists, ani their merits could | Fabia runs iad bf te D* alae aoe 
hardly have had a better presentation than |;Were true an armon1ous. ) Lacrer 
that given them by Mr. Loeffler. ‘piece is largely given to the soloist, the 
His feilow-musicians vied with the mein- orchestra forming the background. The 
bers of the audience in expressing their de- developments are wony elaborate ane 3 
light at the good playing they ha listened | Loeftier surmounted the musica cul- 


to, and Mr. LoefHer’s modest recognition of | ties, with seeming ease. ee 
| imes, but it is Te abs » novelties 
His tone may be light at t Outi Bruch’s Romanza was dedicated to Robert | 228°!ute novelties and two were for a solo instru- 


the applause called out by his eftorts gave |. : A | 
sure, ; odest manner in which he. 
re, and the modes Heckmann. ment. The symphony, according to Mr. Paur’s 
‘ = 4% "=> e - 


further evidence of his natural avoidance : 6. 7 mpodeg re B+ ig 
performs his work as a soloist is an Impor fhe program book assured the audience that 


ot undue prominence. LC ou ft yl Ren | 
Gonductor Paur treated the patrons of | tant factor in his success in this city. He Heckmann “is a prominent violinist.” usual and excellent disposition, had the first 


‘ nes ' interprets the composer’s score without re } , at : 

Say QUBOSTTS 50 eee fehl thinga 1p she he exagerating for effects, and his musicianly Chis statement shows the simple, honest faith | Place, and was consequently he 

of orchestral compositions, Emil MHart- | $§ Lor ons : of the compiler in ths hereaite d : juentiy heard tothe best 

mann’s “A Northern Campaign,” overture intelligence is-indisputably shown in his joys aiter and its celestial possible udvantage in the freshnes 

to a tragedy, in F minor, op. 25, and Anton artistic conception and execution, of any In ola pictures ' a gh <a reshness of the listen- 

Rubinstein’s “Von Quixote,” musical « har- | selection allotted . him. gue grocetved ‘ : on violins as mest ou prey ne playing | npg. Being awork of Brahms—the second, in D | 
: ® 1 ‘ ’ 1 acn a " ° 91 a ‘ * . 

acter-picture (humoresque), op. 87, bth hearty recognition at the Close Of © Heckmann is now perhaps pursuing his major,—it naturally needed the closest and clear- 


Avi j ; in t i | nuinber. 4s | , ; ¢ i i 
pide gad first performance here in this Hartnian’s overture, “A Northern Cam- P wg ae FR ESF oF est attention. Yet the scores of Brahms. so 
: . ; : 2 . . ’ 9 
Hartmann is aliving Danish composer, Paign,” is generally somber, with peculiar # at Glasgow, Nov. 29, 1891. for he died | complicated and forbidding at first, not only 


andant of musicians well rhythms and trumpet calls running through . PA 
verona a ape a ae mos clans We: it. The themes are bold and sonorous, and ; wien . plore is hoe marked character or | Clarify but also endear themselves by repetition 
Sofal of tuneful themes, wiich are some of them are oddty yorked ont by the by Mr pe ang al beauty. It was well played Not the audiences merely, but the players at 
treated in a most original and masterly Cll, QOD0€S all, . i ° | The ¢ : , rs ¢ 

; 4 interesting to the musician, 1s not. concert piece by Saint-Saens is only a conductors themselves, ; Anat 
fashion, the uses made of orchestral .re- though inter o auditor. showpiece, it is true, but how thorouchly seives, are constantly obtaining a 


t - t A one that will suit. the avera : better gras 1 his 
fiticashis well icatcand masician. erhe The orchestra gave it with good effect, the peepee it is; how deligntfully writien for solo ee grneD apON ae methods and his manners; 
eing the, most impressive strument, and the instrumentation is sucn 0d there are accordingly a better transference of 


work is full of strong contrasts, anu reflects stormy voda as is OnIv? 
its ti 4 part of the work. | nly imagined by a Frenchman; itis dis-7 his ideas and a Jareer «v ; 
the tone pictures sugested by tts get A Rubinstein’s “humorous” character piece poets piguant, poetic, full of color: it is seasoned — ae saane and a larger sympathy with his pur- 
ean ideal salad. Mr, Loeffler played this Poses. This second svmphony is full of beau- 


| t was gloriously played : : 
| eae Phas, Cn dak de. & LO Quixote” proved disappointing, and show piec h r 
® most charmingly. There was no_ ties as well as fraught with strength, and the 
. >] 


under Mr. Paur’s direction, and mide a 3 , 
| oa was hardly worth a place on the pro- r 
very prominent feature of the evening's M calling of the attention to the difticulties, not 


; gram, excepting as a novelty. Rigo . 
| Pah matar's “Don Quixote” proved as At the concerts this week Max Heinrich | eey ne in his own ingenious cadenza. Techni- Sweet charm of its adagio and the quaint 
odd a conceitin a musical way as any of will be the.vocal soloist, and the, program, | i rock § maby musically his performance was uUe- . trickery of its  scherz * 
the scenes depicted in the marvellous, in addition oe ely > yet had ene Serving of the highest praise. f dena anon ‘ws Ss scherzo can hardly escape 
‘ord of the valorous knigint whose name | concerto im minor for § : Ae ' »"» y hoce WAG cannot trase the Sean 
TF aesin. oad the bombastic charact r of symphony No. 2, and Beethoven's overture | Me jeeetmann’s overture 18 well made. The the themes which pass in and out wi ear i 
the hero of the Cervantes novel was ‘re- |" mont.” emes are not of striking originality, and the F “1 past and out with changefu! 
| } recurring fanfare reminds one of the stage di-§ form and elusive modulation in the opening 


allegro or those who fail to follow the impetuous 


-avently given pro inence an the ever | “pections in old Encli - 
‘hohe fine he , {nelish plays: “’Sennet of trum- 
shifting themes of the composition. Tie | pets without;” ““Blourish of trumpets with- 

: out. It is a “tragic overture;” the Vik-, rush ofthe intermingled motives of the finale. 


‘ 


played the, 
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poe « of haba “humoresqae was . rev- 
elationiof the resources oO 6 orchestra, st 
and a most enjoyable ending to a pro- | ‘art out on their marauding to) Mr. Paur’ ' al ; | 
and gave @ most anjoyable ¢ vee: to BBO | a rather Selle tune; bene bie Filled r. Paur’s clear head and firm hand are well | 
ere Dbatently by the drums; and the rest are fin- | SUited to the exposition of Brahms, for his ten- 
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E | av ‘dency to over elucidate or over-accent the minor 


phrases in Beethoven, is almost exactly what is 
needed to help the listener find the wandering 
sentences which are so nearly lost in the curious 
and busy counterpoint and full instrumentation of 
the modern master. The present reading was an 
excellent one and was thoroughly appreciated. 
Mr. ©. M. Loeffler followed with two ne 
morceaux for violin, each short and in a sing! 
movement. The one was aromance ofa generally 
reposeful and placid character, by Bruch, and the 
other a Concert Piece by Saint -Saens, fantastic 
almost to grotesqueness and brilliantly gay, but 


without levity. Each in its way showed its 


author’s* knowledge of the instrument for 
which he was writing, both in the adaptation of 
its tone colors to the genre of his composition and 
in the choice of the technical display and diffi- 
culty appointed for the development and embel- 
lishment of his themes. At the place indicated 
for it in the latter piece Mr. Loefiler introduced a 
long cadenza of his own, auite in keeping with the 
principal theme and bristling with terrible but 
not repellent tests of technique. Mr. Loeffler’s 
playing was altogether admirable—delightful in 
its smoothness and equality of tone, exact in in- 
tonation, elegant in phrasing,facile in the delivery 
of all the perplexities and audacities of the tech- 
nical execution, sweet and sincere in sentiment. 


He was very spontaneously and very liberaliy ap- | 


plauded. 

Next came “‘A Northern Campaign,” described 
as an overture to a tragedy, and credited to Emil 
Hartmann, a native and resident of Copenhagen, 
now retired from vublic life, although less than 
sixty years of age and devoting himself to compo- 
sition. Thisis a brief, but rather impressive 
work—impressive, rather by its dignified, coherent 
treatment and its atmosphere, than by any notable 
originality of melodic form or development, al- 
though it has touches of distinct individuality and 
felicity. It begins with the gloomy gravity of 


\ 


| 


an impassive northera climate and temperament, | 


and then passes,—through a trumpet figure 
which often reappears later on,—to its main mat- 
ter in an energetic and excited allegro, which 


must be accepted as suggesting the outward 


pressure of military force, with conflict, clangor, 
exhilaration and courage against and over ob- 
stacles. Brilliancy Is imparted by the flights of 
harp chords and mystery is added in the occa- 
sional gloomy rattle of the tam-tam. This part 
of the work is developed with discreet reserve in 
extent as well asin volume, and a brief return 
to the theme and spirit of the introduction brings 
a quiet close. 

The Tschaikowsky symphonic poem which had 
been promised was not forthcoming; but in place 
of it there was a ‘*Humoresque” about Don Quix- 


ote, by Rubinstein. This purports todisplay sym- 
boli cally a few of the characteristic episodes in 
in the career of the notable knight 
of La Mancha. The sequence of these stands 


about as foliows: The inflammation of his im- 
agination by tales of chivalry and his resolve to 
set off on a conquering career all ‘‘plated in habil- 
iments of war,” todo doughty deeds and to win 
his Dulcinea’s favor; his departure on his Jumber- 
ing steed; his discovery an dispersal of the flock 
of sheep; his impassioned suit to the village wo- 
men and their fear of him; his rescue from their 
escort of the criminals, who in recompense fall 
upon him and beat him; his lamentations over 
his bruises and because of the ingratitude and 
blindness of the world; his return home and his 
death among his sympathizing relatives and 
friends. There is a plenty of clever writing 
in this attempt at musical comedy and some of 
the minor episodes are really picturesque, partic- 
ularly the pastoral incidents, the notions of mar- 
tial pomp and valor and the ponderous onslaughts 
of knight and charger. But when all is said and 
done, one cannot set the piece down as very 
amusing, while itis not at all adapted for the 
end ofa long programme because it dies away into 
nothingness after alot of dolorous exclama- 
tions and melancholy phrases. 
The playing all through the concert was fine, 


and eventhe drummer rarely expanded into ex- 


cess. 

Next Saturday’s programme names nothing 
new: Handel’s “Concerto Grosso,” for strings, 
Haydn’s second symphony, and Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” overture. Mr. Max Heinrich will sing 
twice. 


HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. . 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, 


Conduetor. 


XVI. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


HANDEL. CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 10, in D minor. 


. Ouverture: Lento.—Allegro. 
. Air: Lento. 

. Allegro. 

. Allegro. 


. Allegro moderato. 


H é¢ 
ANDEL. AIR, “Honour and arms,’ from ‘‘Samson,”’ Act IT. 


Scene 4. 


ae pag in D major, (Breitkopf & Hirtel Ed. 
O. 2). 


I. Adagio.—Allegro. 
II. Andante. 


III. Menuetto: Allegro.—tTrio 
IV. Allegro spiritoso. 


MOZART. ARIA, “‘Solche hergelauf’ne Laffen,”’ from ‘‘Die 


Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’’ Act I., Scene 3. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Egmont,” in F minor, op. 84. 


 eneeieeenee 


Soloist: 


MR. MAX HEINRICH. 
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Having put so many novelties on his fifteenth __ Perhaps now that it has been authoritatively 
programme, Mr. Paur evidently thought that he stated that Mr. Paur’s contract is for five years, 


: | extensible to ten, the New York Musi 
had best ay both Pasrcge and orchestra a little | will leave off its mean little lying flings “Sbact "Ei, 
rest When he came to the sixteenth. Consequent- | tenure of office, - And by the way, itis more than 


ly the orchestral music heard last night was all | binted that the inspiration for them has been 
familiar—Handel’s “‘Concerto Grosso,” for strings ; ge qevsous letters emanating from the fam- 
Haydn’s second symphony, and Beethoven’s 7 a is ~ 

“Egmont” overture. Nor did Mr. Max Heinrich, SALE! pe SALOONS TIOKNOR. 
who appeared asthe soloist, add anything of fresh || 0 MUSIC ba | 
interest in his selections; for he calmly chose for eg te” a 

his first number that stand-by of country pass 
singers for a century past and that delight of 
musical conventions evcr since they were in- 
vented—** Honor and Arms,” from Handel’s **Sam- 
son.” His other song was not quite so worn-out, 
although pretty nearly entitled to be relegated to 
the category of the hackneyed—Osmin’s air trom. 
Mozart’s ‘‘Elopement from the Seraglio,” begin- 
ning in the original text with the words, ‘Solche ’t 
hergelauf ’ne Laffen.” 

The interest of the concert then depended chiet- 
ly on the performance, only the Beethoven having 
the true assurance of perennial life and authority : 
in its pathos and passion. The orchestral work rey ea seas ydn’s | 
was generally excellent, and Mr. Paur was de- fis in the long catalogue that, know 
lightfully clear in his announcement and pursuit | Xantipre, began with Secrates and will not 

ofthe themes and secondary figures in the con- || Wit! your estimable friend Brown, hey 
certo. The little solo passages therein were ot Rielne, mene ¥9 hit. the rg lib gt “4 
charmingly put in, and one could.only note unfa- | the vacue restlessness of this tire 


vorably an occasional disposition on the part of lp doldbur Loeetell mtr ge 


some players to force the pace, which caused a | not haunted with the thought of deatl 


little transitory clouding of the texture, The pbtidtiond ot thin wane tan vs 
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vexed and troubled; 


Cr 


symphony was sweetly and kindly done,—usually { Knew full weilethe art 
with respect to its author’s simplicity of style, bet | yc) AMR had oan arta We eroet aihilat 
with some unnecessary and (to our thinking) in- | ,, Was not such music, fine v played 1 
congruous relaxations of tempo and sophistica- tho 4 iptige in mdotizne? : ati 
“ions of expression, particularly in the opening | 20nor and love the music ¢ 19 past’ al 
allegro. The trio of the minuet was admirably ieee hd tite 
marked, and so were the odd accents and rustic | § ul become irks 
beat of the /andler-like theme of the finale. The} hi. ve wy 1 abe 
great overture was dramatically read, and its 
great chords had thelr due snap and thrill; of 
course the drummer, thereto incited by Mr. Paur, -p 
Was often too much in evidence and displaced the | bY 
symmetry of the stronger passages. witha so 
Mr. Heinrich was by no means at his best in , Por nee “ 31 La “FRe 
“Honor and Arms,” which we have often heard | 8? he mo 
sung better. It needs a voice of solid, even and ba er 
true bass quality, which his is not, and the! hr. Max | IVICH Sat 
singer’s execution should be equal to delivering effect. _ Haber Pye uceuastalae 
the long roulades, especially on the word “‘glory,” aix by Handel, althouz rhe sang | 
without slackening the time as he did. The 4 broken epacmnotie tirie 
Mozart scene, with its petulant determination, Rpon ne stage 2? Wor 
suited him far better, and he tossed it off with the es : 
| Vigor, animation and point. 
Next Saturday’s programme is thus appointed: ‘g 
From Berlioz the ‘Fantastic’ Symphony, from ih 
Liszt, the “Orpheus” symphonic poem; from 1 
-Glinka, the “‘Komarins kaja,” and the overture 
to **Russian and Ludmilla,” which latter is new 
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Having put so many novelties on his fifteenth Perhaps now that it has been authoritatively 
programme, Mr. Paur evidently thought that he }| Stated that Mr. Paur’s contract is for five years, 


fe extensible to ten, the New York | 
had best give both audience and orchestra a little will leave off its mean little lying dine at Conittes | 
rest When he came to the sixteenth. Consequent- | tenure of «office. And by the way, it is more than | 


_ ly the orchestral music heard last night was all | binted that the inspiration for them has been | 
familiar—Handel’s ‘Concerto Grosso,” for strings; fly of bie Peeaaseemtsare emanating from the fam- | 
Haydn’s second symphony, and Beethoven’s ; 

“Egmont” seutiin. Gie did Mr. Max Heinrich, | SOWARD x ae TICKNOR. 
who appeared as the soloist, add anything of fresh | 

interest in his selections; for he calmly chose for 

bis first number that stand-by of country pass 

singers for a century past and that delight of || The Sixteenth Concert of thé 
musical conventions evcr since they were in- Symphony Orchestra, 
vented—*Honor and Arms,” from Handel’s “Sam- || _ 1#@ Program of the Symphony concert given 
son” His other song was not quite so worn-out, |! last evening in Music Hall was as follows: 
although pretty nearly entitled to be relegated to 


the category of the hackneyed—Osmin’s air trom * iy Bie Macnee 
Mozart’s ‘‘Klopement fromthe Seraglio,” begin- | . {Whrung ans dem Serail’”.,...., Ores teen ee ees Mozart 


Beethoven 
ning in the original text with the words, ‘*Solche Were the men of tho last century another 


hergelauf ’ne Laffen.” race, such as might inhabit another planet, that 
The interest of the concert then depended chief- | ‘hey spoke in musie with such contidence 
‘ . c veto £4 ,) ry . . 


; ; vexed and troubled; they knew passion 
the true assurance of berennial life and authority and poverty: they were ‘not a*esie 7am 
in its pathos and passion. The orchestral work | ¢),o sweet sex, anl poor Haydn’s name 


was generally excellent, and Mr. Paur was de- bis in the long catalogue that, knowing 
lightfully clear in his announcement and pursuit Xantipre, began With Sccrates and will not end 


ofthe themes and secondary figures in the con- | W}% your apie onp frend pron: They he 

Ol prince's lavors; nor were the times always 
certo. The little solo passages therein were vf pining peace. But their music has fot 
charmingly put in, and one could only note unfa- | the vacue restlessness of this tired and 
be | dyinz century; it is not tentative; 4t 
| Vorably an occasional disposition on the part of | melancholy is seldom hopeless; its gayety is 
Some players to force the pace, which caused a | 20t haunted with the thought of death; the 


ta , Inusie mirht have come down to us from ‘the 
_ little transitory clouding of the texture. The | childhood of ths world. Handel, Mozart, Haydn 


symphony was sweetly and kindly done,—usually ‘ Knew full weilthe art of art. which is sime 
Rear : Dlicity. Furthermore, they were masters of 
_ With respect to its author’s simplicity of Style, but § their trade. 

| with some unnecessary and (to our thinking) in- Was not such music, finely played under: Mr. 
| ; - .} Paur’s direction, a detizht? Yes, and no, How- 
_ Congruous relaxations of tempo and sophistica- { ayer much the nan of this generation may 


| tlons of expression, particularly in the opening honor and love the music of the past and @nvy 


% the. musical spirit and knowledge of the 
allegro. The trio of the minuet was admirably makers, tie very serenity and the unerring 


marked, and so were the odd accents and rustic | Skil! become irksome in a concert almost 
| who ly devoted to such music, and he finds 
beat of the Zandler-like theme of the finale. The himself longing for the musical atmosphere 


‘great overture was dramatically read, and its | t!!at is surchar-ed wi'h disso: ances which fret 
F his nervos and irritate. The poultice has 
great chords had thelr due snap and thrill; of | Gone its work; he would tain ‘apply 

P » rite j , ; 
course the drummer, thereto incited by Mr. Paur, | 2 blister. He would like to listen 


to Wa isan groans, threats and impreeationus. 
was often too much in evidence and displaced the | pjat. nt deta ca and even biasphemy itself 


symmetry of the stronger passages, With a ternating passages of selstious joy and 


mys'ic happiness, or the promie of happiness 
Mr. Heinrich was by no means at his best in forsuch music is more in keeping with the 


‘onor and Arms,” which we have often heard spirit ofthis age. The modern hearer ig a part 
_ of this age; nor can he escape from it. 
sung better. It needs a voice of solid, even and i a 
true bass quality, which his is not, and the Mr. Max Heinrich sang Osmin’s air with dra- 
4 , matic intelligence and made thereby & matkea 
singer's execution should be equal to delivering coyote Eo was Okan sucoussfui in the tena ar 
ihe long roulades, especially on the word ** lory,” air by Handel, althouzh he sang 1% with spirit. 
® Setiag y ap When did tue custom of singing this sr in 
without slackening the time as he did. The t broken, spasmodic. jerky manner first come 
Mozart scene, with its petulant determination, wvon the stage ? Vor surely in Handel’s day 
the roulades were suns smoothly and 
suited him far better, and he tossed it off with great voiubility, as any oth-r roulade. é 


fh 
vigor, animation and point. modern practice in mistaken realism, And @ 


for realism, it is not likely that Hariphartie: 
Next Saturday’s programme {s thus appointed: ‘giant of Vhiil tia, could sing roulades at ath? 


From Berlioz the ‘Fantastic’? Symphony, from Bf. Puivie HALE. | 
Liszt, the ‘‘Orpheus” symphonic poem; from | | 
Glinka, the “‘Komarins kaja,” and the overture — cogs 
to **Russian and Ludmilla,” which latter is new. 
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17, T ; The Symphony Concert. hip- 

MM iS Cc. on - The concert of Saturday presented a babi pres. 

siiatniaale eee orate ne programme, with noth- er writ! eu ‘eon 

’ | : 4 ing of the modern school to contrast with + ae 

i The Symphony Concert. | the classical numbers of Handel, Haydn, size apooie rr 
Sy The programme for last night’s concert, by the Bos. 4 Mozart and Beethoven. Next Saturday the ish, An bl te dine te a 

etry ton Symphony Orch logical 1 ler. | moderns will have their innings, and Liszt rortl tT cnrie tte As 

we Symphony Orchestra was chronological in order, and Berlioz will rule , most worthy concert, Louis © 
aes beginning with Handel’s Concerto Grosso, No. i0, ‘: One can cordially coincide with the read. — SO 5 Ene Bore 

~ sar in D-minor, and followed by the air, “Honor bo ings of the old masters which Mr. Paur | Ny 
week's * , ie bie and Aris,” from the same composer’s -‘Samson.” : gave at this concert; Handel was not made | THEATRES AND CONCERTS. ay" 

Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven forming Then came Haydn’s Symphony, in D (B. & H. ae prosy hor Haydn childishly simple. The DAM ee 
musical Th formance was ’ ’ y , : Hid ; | ) fis 4 

‘Musical pabulum. Ah ig estra this | N°: 2» Which was succeeded, in turn, by & Concerto Grosso began with an overture in | Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
4 ne of the best given by the orchestra this t] ir, ““Solche } lauf’ Laffen,” fr M t's y the old form established by Lulli, having ’ b : ass 
BM asd the adherents to the strictly | he air, “Solche hergelauf’ne Laffen,” from Oza 8 : two. movements of contrasted style’ The programme of the sixteenth symphony 
% lassic in program making probably were | “Escape from the seragtio,” the whole concluping | 9 athe. _ first Simple and = slow, “the concert, given in the Music Hall Jast Saturday 
Satishied, or should have been.. Mr Max | With Beethoven’s “Egmont’, overture. It was an in-. ’ second rapid and —s- contrapuntally eo Ac ; 
‘He nrich appeared as soloist and sang arias teresting and well-arranged programme, and Ma per- 3 Peete: Seaton Be toed and in the | Handel: Air, ‘Howie eat crime tron baseoail Act 

‘trom Uandel’s “Samson,” and Mozart’s | formance was characterized throughout. by a fine | e y snore then, sf ich came ator on the 2 Pe sgene 4 ; SRE 

'~Elopement from the Seraglio.” feeling, on the part of Mr. Paur, for the dis. | j programme, the conductor showed plainly | ayer: paipbony in D major (Breitkopt & Hirtel 


| Sag . ies Ne ; | ler edition, No, 2). 

~ When an artist is equally successful mM | tinctive individualities of the various compos- : | ee ne understood the oh fire and con- Mozart: Aria, “Solebe hergelauf’ne Laffen,” fro 
Singing such contrasting styles of compo- ers. The Handel Concerto, consisting of five | Es amen Cares, Which: 5 @ terms of | oe Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” act i..’scene 8 
‘Sitions he must be possessed of unusual dra- 8. TtO, € oe | | Tempo were used in the classical epoch. | Beethoven: Overture to “Egmont,” in F minor, op. 84., 
"matic as well as musical abilities, and Mr movements, is not over-long, and is less mo- | The allegro movements were made allegro | x. Max Heinrich was the singer. 5 
/Heinrich’s certainly was successful. The monotonous than such works generally are. The slow oe | giusto, the slow ones were not given in the Mr. Paur conld hardly have selected five 
heroic, Se matery gpg eet Bhd yer ay Oe moyement, is very beautiful, andthe three succeed.: | _ extreme adagio which isin vogue at pres-| pieces that, considered in the lump, would 
Me erand t "y fobg sustained runson ing allegros are delightfully freshe and Vivacious, the | j mt Bho odtayy played vg gy shading | make up a programme in more violent contrast. 
the vowels, a vocal exercise one might call closing one having a fascinating piquancy. The Hadyn | a an solute clearness in the concerto; | with that of the preceding concert. It was, 


; y ere clear, rich, resonant and sweet. this department of our orchestra is equal to | justsuch a programme as would suit those 
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‘At, we +" Symphony was read in a masterly manner throughout, a "pesca , 

ek 4 f the Mozart number was *“J'™l ) : any organization ofits kind in the world | . hae 
on Rate Hinstratea and “Your cunning, and was beautifully played, the interpretation being in : and is now regaining something of that Te- | chek eee 7 Soe cag x tn a | 
your wi ce iota’ ppv sagt aie The biaiwes the true Haydn vein, frank and free from affectation. ‘ = st, which was blurred for a season. r. | tiret quarter of the century and Fat all since | 
the yein of a true com : : a te Der PF une : : end i ' : ‘ 4 
the veu d The “Egmont” overture receivedanoble reading, and : ax Heinrich was the soloist of the concert then has been as so much over-ripening, not to. 


‘appeared to enjoy his work as much as di Praha 4 | and sang like the cultured musician tha 

tk andierfce and although a hypercritical | the closing portion was given with splendid fire, the final | | is; shat no mellower bass voices ae | = rape satacg tthe nec Oees ete Soe 

couce . : ber, no doubt Mr | © istence, but one could never hear a clearer, | tODine-tenths of the jearers—the Handel Can: 

Hein Ky Seed much | to the general enjoy- | rich was the soloist, and his appearance was tho signal better phrased performance than was given certo and the Mozart aria—but each was sO 
‘ment by his slight suggestions of the oper- | for a cordial welcome. He sang the Handel air broad. q of Handel’s ‘‘Honor and Arms.” After all, | entirely in the style of its author that one 

‘atic stage. erases Sppeneeerionlly aD- | ly and dramatically and in a thoroughly artistic spirit, F one may set against the old Italian Saying might easily persuade himself into the 

Mantel’ concert. ie shetaer instruments winning a hearty recognition of his performance in the 2 that three things are necessary to make a | belief that he had heard it hundreds of 

Pigeen the program. _ The special fea-| warm applause and the two recalls that rewarded it. a faces fo ey ely ge recond, voice, und | times. The series of movements by Hande!, for 

tures of the delightful interpretation were | 5... 5.4 proretatior of: the Mosarteclention was'aa ad. z hird, voice,” the fact that one would rather | instance, starts off with a vivid reminder of the 

‘the odd fugue tor three instruments, the | M's interpret: | bs hear a great art st on a lesser instrument opening measures of the overture to “Lhe | 
Rong x of the first and second violins in the | mirable example of chaste huffo singing, and was a 4 than a weak artist on a better one. The | Messiah,” while the aria from Mozart's early | 
A ai eee ot ani ae aeayinnte musicianly effort generally, notably in its thorough 3 ge Sh Toane nce n “Solche hergelauf’ne | opera sounds for all the world ad if it were @ bit | 
tm which the solo and ac “I sympathy wi ‘acter of '. For| % aifen’’ from Mozart’s ‘“Entfue} | , ng 
‘struments play the same parts. | Se a a ad a o£ not that of an Edouard de Resske, tnt the {rom Figaro’s part in that wonderful onern: 
fs Hayd: ’ hony in D major was ren- | this, Mr. Heinrich was also vigorously applauded, | 4 | uard ike,  puil h f ddi . Bi ns 

Rae qd D Eeaie’ th y strony passages in ‘ecalled T} _ for the next con. | number wes effective in a superlative dle- | Ut on the story ol the we IDg oO eaumar 

Xap pai ran Y, 6 > Vo. rs and twice recaiied,. 1e programme O1 4 ree. Many recalls were given to Mr. chais’s incomparable valet-de-chambre. On the 


‘concert devotee might obiect to dramatic climax being led up to magnificently. Mr. Max Hein. 


‘At- 


‘ i broad and sonorous. es “ | ; , 
aa ee Biawan peg rondo and the min- | cert is as follows: “Symphony Fantastique,” Berlioz; | 4 einrich, and the enthusiasm was justified. | whole the concert may be characterized an re- 


1 et, stately and melodious, were, played | Symphonic poem, “Orpheus,” Liszt; ““Komarinskaja,” ) 4 The Haydn symphon (Breitkopf & | poseful, with no intention te use the term asa’ 
With exquisite delicacy ani rane pornt.. a a fantasie for orchestra, Glinka; and overture, ‘Russ- : | Haertel ed. No. 2, D major) was something | euphemism for soporific, Nevertheless, but 
ei Ange fee nnale was also delightfully lau and Ludmilla,’ Glinka. There will be no soloist. ; to praise unstintedly. There was sufficient for the splendid work of the orchestra, -or 


iven. : RS ices caprice in the Minuet, there was sturdiness tl ts stri ti ts, the concerto 
Se oeen's dramatic overture to “Ez- oe ¥ ; ; » there ° rather its string contingents, the ncerto 
n oft,” which closed the concert, showed 7 _ vigor a oe ct re its Fay? bass, | might have set some heads to nodding—and no-| 
but few marked changes from the tradi- | ‘ere was tery treatment in the Allegro. wonder, with four succeeding movements in 
Mional readings, and was artistically and : Such a performance must have been a one key, and that a minor, even if there is a 
conservatively performed. : lesson to those who find onl vy formality and he ye ® 


aye . 
- 


’ 


' Yhe program for this week’s rehearsal : | periwiga i ly svm ies. T . | major for the close. fen 
| Ber concert, will be as follows: . Berlioz, 1 | Saini Wee apetllons theoanin st an the Mr. Heinrich sang with care and judgment, 
is fantastic Symphony ;” Liszt, symptionic ‘ work received a reciative applause but was not always happy in his execution of 

poem, “Orpheus ;” Glinka, “Komarinskaja B “by 4 , the Handel lad The buffo aria was: 

nd overture to “Russian and Ludmilla.” 3 eethoven’s ‘‘Kgmont”’ overture Rave a © fiande! roulades. as ae 
ais ‘ dramatic tinge to the concert without being | better fitted to the singer’s voice and manner, 
—— formless or vague, or indulging in modern The andience testified to a satisfaction with 
musical hysterics. Great brilliancy charac- | his efforts by hearty recalls. Bass 

terized the performance. The wor k is one This is the programme for next Friday after- 

that Beethoven wrote with enthusiasm, for | noon and Saturday night: Berlioz, “Fantastie 


he wus the red republican among COM | sumphony:” Liszt. s mphonic poem, “Ornhe- 
posers. Liberty was his religion, and this ca? Glink, “Komarinskaia’ and ovectaal to 
was tlie keynote of the heroic symphony, wR) , aL dmilla.” ‘ 
the finale of the ninth symphony andthe | “Russlan and Ludmilla. 

‘‘Egmont” overture. There had been no Serevacenhas iasudihicabanlshcotslacpateameceeaes ae 

Motley to show that Egmont was not a 

great hero, there had been no calm abolition 


of Claerchen and the love episode, so that 


ee ee 





The program of the sixteenth concert of the Symphony 
a eeaat ap ee nae Eee ie st es as A Orchestra given last evening in Music Hall was as follows : 


‘it Prev “iy fe) 1 Aa abe A Vinee) pak cial get i Pa OSA Le aant 
BA i Be nea ls pod ty INGER LE iG a a Rs ee te AAG Rae eo RRSREDUR hie | ——j Concerto grosso, No. 10, in D minor 
7, sNently 7 Tha, ey F se : : if acisely. “the oe iat tes tad! Put ph po ins coe i is : % Air, ‘* Honor and Arms,”’ from “ Samson ”’ 
ter thé 16th o the season Gea The > $I ixte - we n Cc Bo pat A & eu é: 1 the Symphony i in D major, No. 2, 
Sega 2. eee yal Mine: Oeehneten- 0 | 
by the. Boston: ate orchestra, age ad Syrr ? . ae, 
nder Emil Paur’s direction, at Music: UP hs pi rar pe gry! raha cohort iia, | | + ; 
Last evening. Mr, Max Heinrich, bari- “Nast evening in Music Hall was as follows: : Overture to ‘‘Egmont’’...... A NESE: ++. Beethoven 
yne loist.and the selections were: Concerto Grosso, No. 10, in D minor.....,.... ....Handel | 
ee : nyse No. 10, in Diss silonoran A CE oh er teste he A ge or The makers of music in the eighteenth century were not 
inc or; Ha ae once : Symphony in D major, B. and H, No. 2 Haydn 


7 | f 

is adel's aria, "Honor and Armas,” arin.” Sulehe hergelatine La fat froma, Fp ie 39 = pr haste vexations, the burdens of everyday 
uhrung ans dem Sera seeeeeee ey oO 

Soe major Breitkopf & par iels Overture te *Egmont’’....... py . Beethoven | | ti y ‘i ung on princes’ favors ; nor were the 

o ane apis eichinea ta a, Were the men of the last century another | imes always those of piping peace. They knew the chills 

a ib 2. ecene 3, and Beethoven’s | ace, such as might inhabit another pianet, that | | and the sweats of passion. Poor Haydn’s name is in the 


eto “Egmont,” in F ssinor, Op, 84, | they spoke in wusic with such confidence long catalogue of men that knew and know Xantippe, from 


| ;OMpositions demand a contrast tobe | and such serenity? Their lives were oiten G 
| a teed. va gone nr a an Sages ea vexed and troubled: they knew passion ocrates to your neighbor Jones, or Brown, or Robinson. 
| giyty ‘several numbers made ene and poverty: et were = Fea pe to Haydn also knew the charms of Luigia Moreschi Polzelli, 
Be toes it interesiing than many Others | the sweet sex, and voor Haydn’s name the mezzo-s 
ee is in the long catalogue that, knowing ra career mrs. Shaw divided with Mrs. Hodges 
ib + Ba tc seh ce Xantippe, began with Sccrates and will not end | the grey: of being ‘‘the most beautiful woman he ever 
' = tances, and he has seldom gained a | with your estimable friend cae roe Shay loin = #€«¢ Saw ;"' and we may read to- -day the amorous words that 
eae . ocal triumph.than on this, occa-.| on prineo’s favors; nor were the times always | 
Sher ater great Ha tandal. aria was delivered | uf piping peace, But their music has not | told of the heart flutters of Mistress Schroeter, 6 James 
nm magnificent style. the singer’s phrasing | the vazue restlessness of this tired and | | | street, Buckingham Gate. 
a ‘the number showing a consummate mas- | dying century: it is not tentative; its 
boa of ‘the composer's style, and his Voice mong rare is seldom hopeless: ite gayoty is But the men of the last century spoke in music with a 
¥esponded to the demands of the aria with | not haunted with the thought of death; @ it 
‘tel fing. effect. His grand vocal work | music might have come down to us from the Bil confidence and a serenity unknown tous. Their music has 
Coe the enthusiasm of the audience so | childhood of the world. Handel, Mozart, Haydn | not the restlessness of the last years of this dying cent 
a peated recails rewarded the singer. knew fui! weil the art of art, which is sime | | ying century. 
ahs Uo Hite wae sahal wenn Cally _ plicity. geurthermore, they were masters of : | | Their music is not tentative; its melancholy is seldom 
ssful 6 ort. and its character was fully § their trade : 
ized in pe interpretation given it by Was not such mals, finaly.) arian ie sptgae 8 il pa a a ey is not hanwtad by the thought and the 
Mr. Heinrich | Paur’s direction, a delig Yes, andno, How- shudder of deat 
me: andel’s concerta displaved the work of | ever much the man of this generation may 2 
e string players of the (pand to. excellent honor and love the musie of the past and envy Was not, then, such music well played under Mr. Paur’s 
ntage, and the merits of this section | jhe musical spirit and knowleage o © direction a relief and a delight? Yes, and then again, No. 


wt the orchestra have not been more M D- | makers, the very serenity and the unoerring . Ff 
parent in any of the season’s concerts. Mr. | skill become irksome in a coneors. Bee ier | a The man of this generation may honor and love the music 
| an ; 


vaur’s reading of the Haydn symphony | whoily devoted to such music, 
Wa 1 of interesting Characteristics, und | pimself longing for the musical atmosphere 
»men of the orchestra gave their best that is surcharzed with dissonances which fret 
WK in bringing out his ideas of the sev- his nerves and irritate. The poultice has 
‘Sral movements. A most impressive per- | done its work; he would tain apply 
io Baeeree oF the great “Egmont” overture | 4 blister. He | would like to listen | 
the programme in a way to leave a | to wa isand greans, threats and imprecations, | 
pverenls impression of the evening's | blatant detia co and even blasphemy. itself, BERLIOZ. 
despite the character and mve-up ol with aiternating passages of sensuous joy and | | 
amine. Next Saturday selections | mys:ic happiness, or the promi.e of happiness. 
: Foe” symphony fantastique; Liszt's | }orsuch music is more in keeping with the 


eee ae spirit of this age. hee Soaps irom i is a part nating passages of sensuous joy and mystic happiness, or 
; of this age; nor can he escape ir . 


ussian folk songs, and Glinka’s over. : 7. vague hints at happiness. The modern hearer is a part of 
e from the opera “Russian et Ludmilla.” Mr. Max Heinrich sang Osmin’s air with dra- Bi this age ; nor can he escape from it. 


atic intelligence and made thereby a marked nn . Ds Hs 

effect. He was not as Ag apg in pe tnd | Mr. Max Heinrich sang ‘‘ Osmin’s” air with dramatic in- 
It zh he sang it w SpIri sl " , 

air by Ha, dul, aianeash - fy cen oh eid te 8 ‘| LISZT. telligence, and made thereby a marked effect. I did not 

a broken, svasmodic. jerky manner first come care for his version of ‘‘ Honor and Arms.” He sang it 


of the past and envy the spirit and the knowledge of the 
makers; but the very serenity and the unerring skill be- 
come irksome i in a concert almost wholly devoted to such 
music, and the man longs for dissonances that fret the 
nerves, irritate and stab. He would fain hear groans and 
imprecations, threats, yea, blasphemy itself, with. alter- 
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the roulades' were sunc smoothly and with 
great volubility, as any other roulade.' The 
modern practice in mistaken realism, And as 
for oer ‘it i not Hp a Haranha, the 
i Phiiistia, could sing roulacies at a: 
essai Puivie HALE. 


with over accentuation in the roulades, often spasmodically 
and without any thought of a possible legato, I admit that 
such a performance of this air is the fashion to- -day. But 
surely in Hindel’s time the roulades were sung smoothly, 
nor was there any thought of mistaken realism. As for 
the realism, it is not probable that Harapha, the Philistine 
giant, sang roulades at all. 
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The program of the Symphony Concert this week will be 
as follows : 


Be are NUER ou vind bWice's 664i6 26000 00s chddwednnenen ... Berlioz 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘Orpheus” Liszt 
ee eT dg FR ee peoeuneeeveebHeae Glinka 
Overture from the opera, ‘‘ Russlan et Ludmilla ’ Glinka 


(First time. ) 
Puitie HAte. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AVI. CONGERYE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE inC major, Op. I4A. 
a REVERIES— PASSIONS : Largo.—Allegro agitato e 
appassionato assai. 
Il. UN BAL: Valse, Allegro non troppo. 
III. SCENE AUX CHAMPS: Adagio. 
IV. MARCHE AU SUPPLICE: Allegretto non troppo. 
V. SONGE D’UNE NUIT DU SABBAT: Larghetto.—Allegro. 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 4. “Orpheus.” 


KOMARINSKAJA, FANTASIA on two Russian 
Folk-Songs. 


GLINKA. OVERTURE to “‘Ruszlan et Ludmilla,” in D major. 
(First time. ) 
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The Piano is a Steinway. 
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| As a Pleasing Interval in the Operatic Season 
| —A Fine Programme Finely Rendered— 
| Mme, Melba’s Great Suecess as “Lucia di 
Lammermoor’’— Her Enthusiastic Reception 
“On -revient toujours, a ses premiers 
‘amours.’’Spite of the operatic banquet, the 


|symphonic table was thronged as usual on 
‘Saturday, and it was a‘pleasant change to 


turn from the vocal to the instrumental | 


» school, as it was a pleasant thought to re- 
member that while the opera is an exotic, 
the Symphony Orchestra at least, is indig- 
enous to Boston soil. 

Yet there was something left to be de- 
sired in the present concert. ‘The follow- 
ing of Berlioz’s fantastic symphony with 
Liszt’s ‘Orpheus’? (which might better 

| have been called ‘‘Morpheus’’) was a strong 

/énstance of unfitness of juxtaposition, and 

made as marked an anti-climax as was ever 

| heard. 

| The Symphonie Fantastique was never 

|} played more clearly, and seldom less satis- 

| tactorily, in its first two movements, than 

/on this occasion. The vagueness of tie 

‘first movement and the elasticity of the 

| Second were but slightly indicated, and the 

| extreme exactitude with which the love- 
| theme was played in this portion of the com- 
feat ani would have been commendable if 
ove were a mathematical problem. But in 
the third movement matters changed for 
the better; the beautiful dialogue between 
the English horn and tie oboe was excel- 
lently rendered, while the ciarinette 
theme against the striking pizzicato 
accompaniment was also a noble fea- 
ture of the performance. For once 
the kettledrums were worthy of praise: 
erlioz has given a wonderful touch here, 
when the shepherd calls to his love and is 
gpnswered by a dreadful silence, followed 
by a thunder peal that tells plainly enough 
of the fate of the shepherdess. The English 
orn was especially effective in the lonely 
phrases which ciosed the movement. 

The march to execution was splendidly 
read and superbly played. Insome of the 
‘Bncient Ionian cities human victims were 
led to execution by a procession headed by 


flute players, and it is recorded that the 


effect of the music (called the ‘“‘Nome of 
' Kradias”’) was peculiarly depressing. Such 
ja feeling of depression has Berlioz 


> produced in this movement by his | 
)Mutterings of the bassoons. Only one | 
} other bassoon passage rivals this in strange 

7and uncanny tone-color,—the theme (inthe | 


;duil middle register of the instrument) 
)with which Meyerbeer brings the nuns 
jfrom their graves, in “Robert le Diable.’’ 
) But these bassoons do not head the pro- 


| cession as in Ionia; Bertioz has pictured by | 


) their agency the footsteps of the crowd press- 
jing along with the tumbril tothe place of 
yexecution. The composer probably never 
gread Dickens, yet if one were to choose a 


| j heading for this morbid bassoon theme it 


Two Cities,” and would € 
mad,’ and dangerous _ 


read—‘‘Headlong, © 
footsteps to force 
their way into anybody’s life, footsteps not 
“easily. made clean again if once stained 


- 
» 


red.’” But this is not the only weird point. 


which the Edgar Allan Poe of musie has in- 
troduced in this fearful march, for the 
! pizzicato chords upon the contrabasses are 
“@most impressive toueh and one which 
was entirely new ai the time it was written. 
Probably the most dramatic touch in the 
work, or possibly in the whole domain ot 
rogramme-music, is the appearance of the 


ove-theme on flute and clarinette, unac- | 


. companied, which pictures the murderer 


at the supreme moment; before this thought — 


is completed the axe talis, and, at least to 
. the reviewer, the few remaining measures 
portray a quivering corpse. 

But Berlioz revelled chiefly in his finales, 
and never enjoyed himself so well as when 
he ended with an orgie of fiends, human or 
_ otherwise. “Faust,” ‘Childe Harold,’’ 
| and this symphony, all end with this de- 

moniacal touch. Every detail of the finale 
was well attended to. The bells would 
have been improved by the adiition of a 
soft stroke of Tamtam, but from the en- 
trance of the love-theme, now dragged in 


the mire of mockery and derision, the ef- | 
fect was most exciting. Berlioz found even | 


theimpish piccolo insufficient for his pur- 

pose in this picture, and adopted the most 
unusual device of introducing an E Hat 
| clarinette to the orchestra. The tirst pbrases 
| of this instrument were rather too mellow, 
as if they were blown on a B flat Clarinette, 
but the later measures were shrieking 


' 


)enough, rom the third movement to the | 


,end of the syinphony was a great success. 

Liszt’s “Orpheus” needs no long descrip- 

(tion. The harp preluding whicn appro- 
priately began the work was finely done, 
and there was no fault to be found with the 
execution, but the composition seemed to 
have very little to say, after the power of 

| Berlioz’s symphony. 

The ‘‘Kamarinskaia’”’ (a Russian song- 
dance for men alone) by Glinka was an in- 
teresting number. It had a_ certain 
monotony ot repetition which is not a fault 
in the folk-dance. There is an excellent 
vocal seiting of a similar subject, by the 
nervous little Laurent de Rillé of Paris, 
which deserves to cross the water some day. 

Glinka followed Glinka in this oddly as- 
sorted programme, and the overture to 
“Russian and Ludmlila” brought the con- 
cert to a close. This was-rollicking and 
hearty music, and was in the good, classical 
form which Mozart established for the over- 
ture, irom which most modern composers 
have strayed. it was finely performed. 

Lovis C, Euson, 


Ce __ ibis - " | 

THE SYMPHONY conter T.\erald | 
_ With the devil at one end of the town | | 
| and duty at the other the musical pub- | 
| lic of Boston had a severe test of {its | 
| 


oe 


‘loyalty to its pet home institution last 

| evening. 

_ It is gratifying to say, however, that 
despite the blandishments of even such 
a magnificent representative of his sa- 
tanic majesty as Edouard de Reszke 
duty prevailed, and Music Hall was as 
densely filled with the symphony Ppat- 
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i GT " ee a ad le rinse wae WY RD 4 ar Magia lara wee f 
WWULTIO, | Mi bhe tnnals of | pps teiving; it seeme. | 
~~ “| or the “March to the Scaffold” (usually the 
SR ONS op BP a) to ih pay) ea | | , tra’ aba rina Saag a fairly we e. 
‘Berlioz’ fantastic symphony in i bh sympho. | 2? TAPeates. over the “Walpurgis-Night) 
A iszt’s sym phonic poem, ,“‘Or- | fell Inet Rone j Dream!” Explain this who can. ia ere es 
4° Glinka’s Russian a Glinka’s overture to “Ruszlan and Ludmilla? 
» | is a brilliant work, on the border-line between 
a | an the serious and the light opera overture, If 
pei ahe ie eo SE) te’ Fe Ee : ’ Pb. baled 
Poe t} fehedteal and | | ! was admirably played. The next programme. 
3 ) | J has already been given, and need not be re. 
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peated here, Pea a: 


——— 


r for t AS cen sg rubic tee to Itis not uninteresting to compare this pro- | 
hag, most remar 3 : : resem with those of the preceding and next If Mr. vaur’s sixteenth progranime was all 
its_composer, netsh a3 concerts, for each one of the three : conservative, his seventeenth, played last night } 
tilenbikf emcee, hay Ye paemcian scheme, The | was thoroughly modern, and gave the best of 

Handel : Concerto Grosso No. 10, r ROY, chances for seeing how this conductor—charged 
andel; Aria, “Honor and arms,” from “Samson.” at first with being a man of wood and a pedant— 


Haydn: Symphon in'D inajor (B. & H, N 
Mozart: Art “Ss on, r y ). ‘6 C 
2, siche hergelant ne Laffen, ae Die | ould vield to the influences of Berlioz, Liszt and 


Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. i 
Beethoven: Overture to “igmont,” in F minor, opts Glinka, and play them as if his soul were in the 


was indicative of a perfect mastery of wi 
this class of compositions by the con- $ ; Be. Oe. : | § He l : i | 
| he | waltz move § re We have three ‘successive programmes, 


of 
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pen fod Se 3 . | 3 
18. Sire: | | teénth begins with Handel, and then passes on | of the chime, the gong and all the rest. And this 
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ya eee. ; ‘ : rendering. It is S f IY Té 
Haton, and the effects of the many 1 gay: k.. E The eighteenth programme |} ba: | sate to declare that such a su- 
charm combinations of instruments. ¥ the. c | 4 ‘art: ( - me Is to be: erb presentatio oh, etn | 
wel Eveecdndartull pleasing. In the sec- OV a Pet! d : Becthavent Beie ac ae g Na Tah po pores serach rth es Rent, 5:1 eee tt 
onc ee er a sc Ie ge Nt Prat | he com y “Th xed Tdea,” | 9 Be ees Overture, “Die Hebriden,’ in’ Beminor in a om ywhere, and has never been heard 
rmed. , , din. 4 . ° n. whe ; anni 
ly din | | Schumann; Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, opus 52. ing to pairs wishen ¢ t ves Sa f “ye oR 
, shes, if not to his full demands. 
stor, . one picture of the . : : ; 
venient was realized sgh oe happiest me ‘ the, sansyous. esali one-of which illustrates the development hag meen the four trumpets, the four bassoons, 
lon. | The scene in the fields fo low- ; harp bart A aig 4 Clacuaae lee pa: ale iat as the : e i ag rough little clarinets, the four 
4nge was bro ‘out in fine contrast | 1 ‘* Rites a ns have it~in t ix- et ; cli > Ses 
‘with the preceding movement, and the ("the con : ‘ : | 6 art of music. The six tle drums. the opheiclide, the harp, the bells 
: Se cerns fect. In the we : uy See _ | through Haydn (the father of the symphony) } little army Mr. P led witl 
gnovement, in which the revels of the H : : and Mozart to Beethoven in tis second manner, ya aur Jed with enthusiasm and 
jWailpureis night are pictured, the mar- d th . : The seventeenth illustrates in a way the Liszt. | °U°TSY to triumph, the extra men following his 
(Yrre ag igh ot eaten aha tte ha orn iking.. | h en ideain composition, the progratnme- | lead with the readiness of his elder troops. Ags 
thing “fascinating in the way of | movement © BOCESPONES AS. _@ | symphony and the symphonic poem, and then || Orchestral virtuosity, the performance $ su- 
tone Res is to be experienced in the hen ignificance,. a da. ee ene & gives two characteristic examples of the Rus- |! perv: and as romance legend, visi 4 eats 
Jower regions of the future, that place ‘theme. ¢ ; ' | sian school, as it : , ’ ? » legend, vision and passion 
wade acl : ttraction for thos es of full ¥ BS it was specifically influenced by { in music it was almost wondert 
oe ave etd ise night's. perfor: ih it irring: * Berlioz, And it may be noted here that the | d Sos’ Wonderful, Masur of 
mance of this symphony. The audi- | _ #1 e estrat _ | Bussian school of composition, in so far asit | NCCC’ DO less than of the mysteries of 
pp ried from one state of ex- | were | | Shows the effect of any foreign inflaence, owed || OFChestration, Berlioz would surely have 
aitemen : mete ag 1:1 agen to any other un-Russian || 2PPlauded this reading, with its tender 
| emer was ended. pees b ‘ S| kb. toda tae dat disiet inden | ee its devotion, its terrors, its awe and its 
Aszt’s sy b | | ) | Glabolism and effrontery. The symph 
fas the next composition | : Schumann. ThusiG@linka belongs with Berlioz © symphony, which 
es PG. % ware made distinctly prom-. bei nd suggestive of | — dulte as much, if in a somewhat different way, is more than an hour long, played with the in- 
‘throughout its neaGing | Dy, Mr. ¢ “a pris rhe | 48 Liszt does. ‘The eighteenth programme } ‘€™Sity which the men threw into their work, 
aur. T “gad momarinsh ja” by \ am a im. : q eat gg what was once known as tho | Would have almost made a concert of itself; but 
nka was then given a perform- ; me _ “modern ” 
nee, and the programme was ended |! cig homppe 2 evn direction in German | Mr. Paur had three numbers to append. These 
Pe jane @ composer's overture to | closi : 3¢ shows Menlelssohbu and Schumann | were, the generally placid and pleasant ‘“‘Orpheus” 
Ruszlan and Ludmilla,’’ which had its [| and the “In. oh. Lae Conduc _ 8 the outgrowth of Mozart (the opera com- | idvl of Li Piatto resiagy 
eerste Bere on tale ocing to 2: id : er : j Sexes and hence the’ romanticist) and jou he ae sarap ae 8 buoyant ‘*Komarins- 
mi 10re pone . tly-b : q 6 oven. e scheme would have been a 0 nka and the same author’s overture 
decidedly remarkable programme eae rm poe “b A | more complete had Schubert and Weber been | to his ‘‘Ruszlan and Ludmilla,” a brief but tre- 
full Ho oa si <6 S | sett Pema = asitis, ithasacertain | mendously animated composition, which was 
- oh et oli 2 soll yerc aan ite ae 3 aka 2° “M 
Sia chasmctgeeie ph ah TS | | [The performance on Saturday overing of Bor. | PiAY0d (eebecally by the violins) with «dash and 
: G tom gree si ation ofa thet vi | lioz’s Fantastic Symphony was ono of the finest | 2 PTilliancy such as have not been heard before 
Corns ; iol he ye eee noe ne ycall ps0r ne ‘ pe rh sy heard; it was played with all the | since Mr. Gericke’s palmy time. Through all the 
srides” and ‘Marriage Figaro” |* 16 same'co poser, ven 4 re, delicacy, and nice attention to detail that | programme the men played with remarkable 
verture > and Sehurnann's | overture, r 7 re. 1a m- welleconcel ed” 5 ey poe writing demands. For once, we have | spirit, vigor and enjoyment, to which the -au- 
, pe ane = pte ta j 7 y ORG ve aga preci. oN 3 ‘6 symphony given exactly according to | dience responded quickly and warmly, 


the original score; even the bells in the last* 
movement were there. _ For next Saturday this is the array :—Bee- 
vai : _ Liszt’s “Orpheus” was also capitally played: | thoven’s fourth symphony and two overtures— 
. ar | a hi ot rete “Komarinskaja,” with its | Mozart’s “‘Marriage ot Higaro,” Mendelssohn’s 
~ and Dd: | ngage 5. _  Aundred and three consecutive measures of the , ‘‘Hebrides,” > Oy ‘ 
‘deomed itsel | excellence of its har- S| teh MAMEUSO Ont over ecaia aren cle - | , followed by the Overture, Scherzo 
arid: tempo in the concluding ‘ct ny, | ith bad ' RIAs and Finale of Schumann. (9 rain it 
program. for the rehearsal and con- ie Ww great precision and spirit and evidently } , ner, 
his week will’ be the overture say | Much 6njoyed by the audience. ‘tho andience, — ———— 
hone Neo Pig Pek vo pak ye overture : by the way, had shown, in the Fantastie Sym- _ 
Po ed oT nie nn, OOP: : | : 
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as : ; a 1 ) Pp peg heey _ , “ce bes yo % . piss H a te ind | 
‘as strong a counter attraction as was | Na tN 
‘possible by the use of all the modern Entertainmen : ‘Notes. | 
i. ret al forces placed at his com- | Hector Berlioz’ fantastic symphony in 
Wie ‘began ‘his programme with the |C major; Liszt’s symphonic poem, ,“Or-— 
fantastic symphony by Berlioz, and he | pheus,” and Glinka’s Russian dance and 
‘gave such a performance of this work | overture to’*Ruszlan and Ludmilla,” the | 
‘as has seldom, if ever, been heard here | jatter for the-first time here, was the pro- | 


ane. ve aye hon sagan sind little” Port. | gram for the 17th symphony rehearsal and | 


of a hun musicians were called to- | concert last week. The attendance was 
gether for the occasion. Mr. Paur’s | notuptothe usual standard, probably on 


ak aition ee ce an. account of the great musical attractions 
Fiehtea even its composer, for it is dif- elsewhere. Berlioz’ composition, founded 
ficult to imagine a better interpretation | on incidents in his own life, tells the story 
, its <i hincge ie area tho wants of a young composer who, being unsuccess- 
Bais were " flit in a delightful fash- ful in ‘lis love. affairs, attempts to kill 
jon, and all the. varying emotions | himself..with a narcotic, which only 
through which the sleeper is supposed | throws him into a slumber, in which | 
to pass were given woe exquisite effect. | strange visions appear to him. | 
mhe men of the bane “the conduxtors |, rhe magnificent, precision and harmony 
an and the effects of the many | = execution ‘of the orchestra was splen- 
charming combinations of instruments didly illustrated in the fantastic work. 
‘were wonderfully pleasing. In the sec- fhe principal, and in reality the only 
ond movement the love valse was per- theme in the first’ movement,a melody 
formed with a swing and rhythm that | called by. the composer, “The Fixed Idea, 

‘was indicative of a perfect mastery of ' was charmingly played in unison by the 
this class of compositions by the con- violins and flutes, the two contingents 
ductor, and the tone picture of the blending, perfectly. In the waltz move- 
movement was realized in the happiest ments of the ,pecune pars the sensuous 
fashion. The scene in the fields follow- , 5W1ns ane tye of the darice music was 
4 was brought out in fine contrast perfectly preserved, the harp part adding 

with the preceding movement, and the | greatly to the beautiful waltz melody. 
great march to the scaffold was played §, The contrast in the third tone picture, 
with stupendous effect. In the final which is. distinctly pastoral. is. marked, 
movement, in which the revels of the /but built upon the traditional rural. plan. 
Walpureis night are pictured, the mar- Here Berlioz introduces extra kettle drums 
vellous work of the composer was re- | With telling effect, and the simulations of 
alized in the fullest degree, and if any- a thunder storm are very striking. In this 
thing more fascinating in the way of | movement all the rural “‘accessories” have 
tone pictures is to be experienced in the |®%thematicsignificance, and the melodic 
Jower regions of the future, that place neu one: introduced with the rst 
notes of the opening allegro, are skiltully 

will have a strong attraction for those nserwoven At oft-ocourring intervals, 
The. peculiarities in the orchestration 


jwho so eT to pest hy ihe rte’ 4 
f i i | ect , 
papell Zetes fren one state offen. were carefully observed by Mr: Baur, who 
citement to another, and left in a con- retained throughout a poetic interpreta- 
dition of semi-delirium as the final tion which was not obscured by, the 
movement was ended. realisms conceived by the composer. ° I'he 
 Liszt’s symphonic em “Orpheus” March to. the Scaffold”. was given with 
was the next composition and the poeti- grand sonorousness and breadth of tone 
eal ideas which are so beautifully ex- color, the gruesome'themes by the bassoons 
Trent in it were made distinctly prom- being notably solemn and suggestive of 
+ a 
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ment throughout its reading by Mr. the. monks’ prayers for a prisoner. 1he 
ur. The odd “Komarinskaja’ by . brasses lagged a little im some. of the 
Glinka was then given a fine perform- measures, but the number as a whole was 
nce, and the programme was ended / finely played. Diabolism reigned’ in. the 
‘with the same composer’s overture to | closing movementas the composer scores 1t, 
“Ruszlan and Ludmilla,” which had its |and the manner in which the conductor 
first performance here on this occasion. held his forces together was very.com- 
“A more tuneful and brilliant ending to |. mendable forthe temptation to a chaotic 
this decidedly remarkable programme hurly-burly here is very, great. 
: h a it |, the symphony poem by Liszt was grace- 
‘could hardly have been chosem id with | fully interpreted. The Russian songs and 
‘eft the audience entirely satisfied witt | dances by Glinka.is one.of those composi- 
having followed the general A e eee ‘tions characteristic with so many writers 
Dioes. ed to the symphony: like g00@ le dneated in the land of the czar, and aside 
Boston citizens as they were. has | ftom its add reiteration of a theme by the 
__,Next Saturday night's programme '** | violins, played about 100 times, calls for no 
“Beethoven’s fourth symphony, S | special coinmendation. 
“Hebrides” and “Marriage of Figaro’ |The overture by the same composer.given 
/ overtures’ and Schurnanns overu<+ | for the first tite here, is a well-conceiyed 
_ Scherzo and finale as its number. nd admiirably orchestrated composition. 
— t is brilliant, and abounds in strong pas- 
sage work for the violins which is exceed- 
ingly cult. The strings accomplished 
their-work magnificently with the themes 
in the fantasia, their playing being clear 
~and ote cee and the brass contingent re- 
, deemed it 
mony and: tempo in the concluding coda. ° 
The program for the rehearsal and con- 
cert this week will be the overture from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 4; Mendelssohn’s’ overture, 
“Ae 7 


rides,”. and a Schuman overture, 
scherzo and finale. | 


| Berlioz. And it maybe noted here that the | 
| Russian school of compositiou, in so far as it 


f by the excellence of its har-. 
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, Ba 4 ai Beat per Pe VOSA OT Ty Ne TORT eT ES Te a 7a | 
i FATRES AND COR ray RTS. | phi iy, & peculiar prelerénce, probably wniqtie” 
JEN TS | inthe annals of concert-civing; it seemed to 
[See Page Six.} Traces ° caré little for eithor the “Scone in the Fields” | 
eee . or the “March to tho Scaffold” (usually the 
Sic Hall: Borton Symphony Orchestra | ™°St applauded movements), but fairly went 


» The programme of th eeventoenth srmpho- | M0, rantures, over, the“ Walpuryts- Nights 
. j 46 : € . 

day evening, was as iaitiven: ¢ Hall last Satur- Glinka’s overture to “‘Ruszlan and Ludmilla” 
Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique in C major, Opus 14 a. is a brilliant work, on the border-line between 


Liszt: Sympho ‘ : 
Glinks: emerinekene” No, 4, “Orpheus. the serious and the light opera overture. It 


Glinks Overture to “Ruszian and Ludmilla,” in D was admirably played. The next programme 
; has already been given, and need not be re- 
163 (First time, ) peated here, | ? 
; 8 not uninteresting to compare this pro- ———— 
followin with those of the preceding and next If Mr. vaur’s sixteenth progranime was all] 
aaiiaka A agag Ada pie tg “ the three } Conservative, his seventeenth, played last night 
& deinite scheme, T se tn. eligi: mit, 
sixteenth pitietaiia tow sean - he ni thoroughly modern, and gave the best of 
Handel: Concerto Grosso No. 10,.1n D minor. ¢ ances for seeing how this conductor—charged 
Haydn: Syintnone es,” from “Samson.” at first with being a m: f w ani 
Meese. S7mphony in D inajor (LB. & H. No. 2), 5S 4man of wood and a pedant— 
Entfihramg tng Ghe hergelant'ne Laffen,” from “Die } COUld vield to the influences of Berlioz, Liszt and 
Beethoven: Overture to “igmont,” in ¥ minor, opte Glinka, and play them as if nis soul were in the 
: ren le it . ; infe apolar 
wate eighteenth programme is to be: F ae ‘ : 7 io a" sale to declare that such a su- 
o7art: Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro, in D major. perd presentation of the **Kantastic” symphony is 


Beethoven: Symphon 
: § y No, 4, in -flat major, opus 60 rarely heard anywhere, and | 

Mendelssohn; Overture, “Die Hebriden,’’ in 'B minor, in RB = a See ne nae never bode meard 
n boston. The orchestra was magnified, aceord- 


gs 26. 
CAumann; Overture, Scherz . 

rz0, and Finale, opus 52. Ing to Berlioz’s wishes, if not to his full demands 

7 ‘ , . | We 

here were the four trumpets,the four bassoons 

we "9 


Here we have three SuCCessiVe prograinmes 

each one of which illustrates the development 

Clore articular | tendency—Richtuna, es the 60 squeaking rough Hittle Clarinets, the four 

panes t~in the art of music. Cho six- ettle drums, the opheiclide, the harp, 
gins with Handel, and thon passes on | of the chime, the gong and all the rest. 


r of the symphony) ; sant * = se 
and Mozart to Beethoven in tiis second manner. nite army Mr. Paur led with enthusiasm and 


— seventeenth illustrates in a way the Liszt- energy to triumph, the extra men following his 
os ot ideain composition, the programme. |. lead with the readiness of his elder troops. As 
Symphony and the symphonic poem, and thon | Orchestral virtuosity, the performance was « 
gives two characteristic } a | ance Was su- 
shall enol 2 | examples of the Rus- |, perv; and as romance, legend, vision and passic 
ool, as it was specifically influenced by | in music it was : 7 assion 


the bells 


almost wonderful. Master of 
moods no less than of the mysteries of 


shows the effect of any foreign inflaence, owed | orchestration, Berlioz would surely have 
ped Berlioz than to any other un-Russian | @Pplauded this reading, with its tender 
: poser until it began, through Tschaikow- grace, its devotion, its terrors. its awe : 
Sky, to feel the very different influence of F diaholism - it ert ae keene and its 
Schumana, ThusiGlinka belongs with Berlioz | jo tn ety: ‘The symphony, whien 
quite as much, ifin a somewhat difforent eae. | is more thanan hour long, played with the in- 
theses does. ‘Lhe eighteenth programme } 'nsity which the men threw into their work, 
1 ates what was once known as tho would have almost made ac oneert f Itself: 
modern romantie” di i eae ae 
iréection in German | Mr. Paur had three numbers 
music. Itshows Mendelssobn and Schumann 
as the outgrowth of Mozart (the opera com- 
poser, and hence the romanticist) and _Idyl of Liszt, the merry, buoyant **lSomarins- 
Beethoven. The scheme would have been | kaa” of Glinka and the same author’s overture 
ate a yea had Schubert and Wober been | to his ‘‘Ruszlan and Ludmilla,’ a brief but. tre- 
in it; but, even as it is, it hasacertain | mendously animated composition 
unmistakable detiniteness of purpose. played (especially by the violi ’ 
‘The performance on Saturday evening of fer. | y a (especially by the violins) with a dash and 
lioz’s Fantastic Symphony was ono of the finost | 2 brilliancy such as have not been heard before 
an have yet heard; it was played with all the | Since Mr. Gericke’s palmy time. ‘Through all the 
BAM deen and nice attention to detail that | programme the men played with remarkable 
tele writing demands. For once, we have ° spirit, vigor and epvjoyment, to which the au- 
12 the Symphony given exactly according to | dience re led eh a ies 7 i | 
the original score; even the bolls in the lasts © qe ee. ducky ane warmly, 
movement were there. For next Saturday this is the array :—Bee- 
Liszt’s “Orpheus” was also capitally played: thoven’s fourth symphony and two overtures— 
’ P 7 trp . ’ : 
eg a humorous “Komarinskaja,” withits Mozart’s ‘Marriage ot Higaro,’ Mendelssohn’s 
lundred and three consecutive measures of the 1 **Hebrides,” followed by the Overture, Seher; 
same th . re, ocherZzo 
ing over and over again, was played) = and Finale of Schumai ' ' 
with great precision and spirit and evidently ai aaa tant wey 
much enjoyed by the audience. ‘tho audience, —— ~ —_ 
by the way, had shown, in the Fantastie Syimn- 


to append. These 
were, the generally placid and pleasant ‘‘Orpheus” 


which was 
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The Symphony Concert. Sallis 


The programme for the concert last night, in Music 

Hall, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was: Sym- 

phonie Fantastique, op 14, Berlioz; Symphonic poem, 

“Orpheus,” Liszt; ‘‘Komarinskaja,” Glinka; Overture 

‘“Ruaszlan and Ludmilla,” Glinkae The symphony is 
growing aged, despite the many fine things in it, 

though the march romains as strong and 

impressive as ever, and the beauty of the “Scene in 

the fields” ig still fresh. Dazzled no longer by the 

brilliancy of Berlioz’s orchestration, which now seems, 

extremely old fashioned in comparison with that of a 
Leoncavallo in “Il Pagliacci,” one can easily sec 4 | ag ip 
how much the work is padded. It was finely in- ; SEASON 1898-94 
terpreted by Mr. Paur, and with a clearness | 

that left nothing in doubt, or to be wished for. ie 

The “Orpheus” is, as it always was, pretentious, with. | {oe BOSTO N S V MV Pp a 0 N Y 0) R 3 HF ore R A 
out any compensating musical results of value, for the S. 

labor expended on it, As it seems to us, it fe an ex- || 

cellent proyocative to somnolercy. It was beautifully } ae 

read and played, devdithiahon! The Glinka > ap 4 MR. EMI PAU R, Conduetor. 
‘“Komarinskaja” is quaintlly piquant, and in. 

spiriting in the hearing, and is scored effect- 

ively, if coarsely. The overture does not rise eS 

| above the conventional theatre overture, exéept in its 4 

ambitious and not always felicitous flights into imita- . a XV (‘ ONCERE 
tive counterpoint; but itis tuneful. It was played, es- iz & ; — 
pecially by the strings, with great brilllancy. Still iz a 

there are overtures by Auber and Rossini that are far [4 

‘more worth listening to. The selections for the next ies SATURD AY, 3h EBRUARY a4. Al S, a ° M. 
concert are: Overture, ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ Mozart; | ee 

Symphony No. 4, Beethoven; Overture, ‘‘Hebrides,"’ a 

Mendelssohn; Overture, Scherzo and Finale. Schnu. PROGRAMME. 
mann. if 
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BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 2. 


HARTMANN. OVERTURE, ‘‘Nordische Heerfahrt.’’ 
(First time. ) 


SOLI FOR VIOLIN. 


BRUCH. ROMANZA, op. 42. 
(First time. ) 


SAINT-SAENS. MORCEAU de CONCERT. 
(First time. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


(First time. ) 


Soloist: 


MR. Cc. M. LOEFFLER. 





Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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AVI. CONCERYE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZART. OVERTURE to “Le Nozze di Figaro,” in D major. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. 


I. Adagio.—Allegro vivace. 
II. Adagio. 


III. Menuetto: Allegro vivace.—Trio: Un poco meno allegro. 
IV. Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE to “Die Hebriden,” in B minor, op. 26. 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE, SCHERZO AND FINALE, op. 52. 


I. Overture: Andante con moto.—Allegro. 
II. Scherzo: Vivo.—Trio: l’Istesso tempo. 
III, Finale: Allegro molto vivace. 
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‘The programme of the eighteenth symphon} 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturda 
evening, was as follows: - 


Mozart: Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro,” in D major. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Opus 60. 
Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘Die Fingals- ohle,’ in B 
minor, Opus 26, 
Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Opus 52. 
Mozart’s bright and lively overture was ex- 
cellently played and put everyone in good 
humor, to begin with; while time lasts there 
will always be a place forsueh music. Few 
things could follow this overture better than 
Beethoven’s B-flat symphony, so grave and 
thoughtful in its introduetion, yet with such 
enchanting effects of color and subtlety of har- 
mony,so heroic in its first allegro theme, like a 


Corybantic dance, so elegiac and. exalted in 


sentiment in its Adagio, vet with flashes of di- 
vine humor playing through it all, as if it, too, 
were the sporting-ground of a Figaro brimming 
over with fun and saucy jokes. Ambros has 
called this B-flat symphony the counter- 
part and cemplement of the eighth. 
in F-major; in saying which he shows no 
common perspicacity. If every great com- 
poser is in a sense like Goethe’s Earth- 
Spirit, who “sits at the whirring loom of Time 
and weaves the living garment of the God- 
head,’”’ these two symphonies may be said to 
form together ashining double, reversible gar- 
ment; one side is the eighth, all woven out of 
mocking humor, yet with a lining of infinite 
seriousness, beauty, and grace, that shimmers 
through the humorous texture every here and 
there; the other side is the fourth, woven out 
of nobler and more earnest stuff, yet with the 


mocking humor of the former ever and anon | 
shining through its tissue. The symphony was - 


capitally played; one atill wonders at the in- 
terpretation all conductors ~ and Mr. Paur 
among thsm—put upon Beethoven’s marking, 


Allegro, ma non troppo in the last movement, \ 


and how fast they would take it, if it were 
marked, Presto. Still, one has grown se used 
to the now conventional rapid tempo in this 
movement that it certainly sounds well enough. 

Mendelssohn’s ever-beautiful “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture was played with great effect: with 


perhaps semewhat more of variety in the tempo | 


than the composer intended, but with the 
various modifications of the initial rate of 


speed so cleverly brought in that they did not: 
sensibly mar the unity of impression made by | 


the composition. Upen the whole, one in- 
clines to call this Mendelssobn’s greatest over- 
ture; it has not perhaps quite the vivid flash 
of genius that lights up the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” but it is so perfeet in everv 
part, so ripein feeling, and profoundly poetic 
in expression, that it impresses one as really 
the finer work of the two. 

Schaumann probably had other reasons for re- 
fusing to call his Overture, Scherzo and Finale 
a “symphony” than the mere fact that there 
was no slow movement in the work, and, as 
von Biilow once said, “he could not drive the 
whole quadriga.’” The first movement, albeit 
quite symphonic in form, is so entirely arm over- 
ture im character, it is so complete in itself, and 
works up to so definite a close at the end, that 
it could hardly stand as a symphonic first 
movement; when it is over, you expect nothing 
further, as you de after the well-conceived first 


ia / 


a ue ™ ‘oy y" 7 eee i OC ea ie 
this overture reminds one of the fi 


. working-up of the second theme in Weber's 


“Jubel-Ouvertiire”—jast before ‘God Save the 


-King” eomes in! And yet, how utterly differ- 


ent the two are! Where is a certain 
unmistakable similarity between the two 
themes, and much the same joyous buoy- 
ancy in the working-up of each; but how Schu- 
mann has steered clear of that vein of mere 
trivial brilliancy and tinsel-glitter into which | 


‘Weber fell; how elegant he remains in the 


midst of all his joyous expansiveness! And, in 
the Finale, how strikingly characteristic the 


-working-out is of one side of Schumann’s na- 


ture; with what exuberance of energy he ham- 
mers and batters away at his little theme, for 
page after page, without making it budge a 


‘single inch! The movement might well be 


christened “Much Ado About Nothing,” for, 


with all his energetic work, Schumann really 


gets nowhere in it; he finds himself at the end 
still at his starting-point. But then, also, what 
glorious Ado”! The very emergy with whieh 
he goes to work is in itself enough to inspire 
and delight one. The work was exeellently 
played. 

The next programme is: Mozart, symphony 
in G minor: Haydn, aria from ‘'The Creation ;” 


, Beethoven, adagie and scherzmfrom symphony 


No. 9, in D minor, opus 125; Mozart, aria; We- 
ber, overture to ‘‘Oberon.”” Mme. Lillian Blau- 
velt will be the singer. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


Eighteenth Symphony—The Finale of the 
Opera. 

The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra took place in Music 
Hall Saturday evening, with the follow- 
ing programme: 

Overture, Marriage of Figaro Mozart 
Symphony No. 4 Beethoven 
Overture, Hebrides............ Mendelssohn 
Overture, Scherzo and finale....Schumann 

The programme, which was almost 
stupid for'the want of more contrast, 
was finely played by the orchestra, under 
the efficient and skilful conducting of Mr. 
Paur., 

There is still demanded a more marked 
distinction between pianissimo and piano 
in the readings of Mr. Paur. The music 
of a programme of the above description 
demands that the most exact. gradation 
of tone should be obtained, in order that 
the necessary contrasts shall exist. 

Mr. Paur is still a little too robust in 
his temperament and does not seem to 
realize that repose is one of the greatest 
elements in the matter of expression. 

Mr. Paur should also see that his tym- 
pani player has a softer covering for his 
Sticks, so that in the forte passages the’ 
drums will not entirely override the tone 
of the orchestra and thereby destroy all 
effect. ~ 

I cannot understand how a musician of 
the sensitive nature of Mr. Paur can tol- 
erate, much less encourage, such a nui- 
Sance as is the overwhelming noise of the 
drums at times. | Sati see 


Se 


} 


——— 





~ Next. Saturday the programme will be |. 
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ollows: Mozart’s G minor symphony; 


Ada fio and Scherzo, Beethoven’s Ninth 
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‘mphon 9 overture to ‘‘Oberon,’’ 
eber. Miss Lillian Blauvelt will sing 


arias by Haydn and Mozart. 
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‘selections was in 
sputation he has alread 
of being an eminently intel- — 
conservative interpreter of 
Standard compositions.. The symphon 
was played throughout with admirable 
taste. “The Marriage of Figaro’ and 
overtures were brill- 
interpreted, and  Schumann’s_ 


¢ 


“in keeping 


-@ thoroughly satisfying performance. 
Despite the good taste shown by -Con- 


ductor Paur it does seem desirable that 
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With a Recent Rendition—Jerome’s New 
Comedy, “The Way to Win a Woman.” 


When the hilarious student in Germany 
has indulged in a wild round of dissipa- 
tion, and when, on the succeeding morn- 
ing, that period of deep depression known 
to him as “‘hair-ache”’ (far more intense and 
complicated than mere headache) has set 
in, his faithful servitor brings to him a 
meal composed chiery of herring. Boston 
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‘was banished from this pro 
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Afwo Overtures and Two Symphonies Finely & 


Performed—Marriage of Figaro Contrasted 
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h the rhapsodical modern school 

aac, Men- » 
‘“Hebrides’’ overture (or “Pin | 
al’s Cave,’ as it is often calied) gaye’ 
something of the modern flavor to the list, 
and sddetl sufficient contrast. If ever there 
was spontaneity in music it was in the 
case ot the chief theme of this overture. — 


) d,’’ and then fol. 
lows the theme fully scored for orchestra | 
as he afterwards employed it, a splendid ins 
stance of turning from words to @ less” 
tangible but more expressive language, to— 


his programme should be interesting as 
well as instructive, and a greater ef- 
fort to arrange them with this end in | 
view will be fully appreciated by the 
patrons of the symphony concert. 

Next Saturday evening Mme. Lillian 
' Blauvelt, soprano, will be the soloist, 
/ and. Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven and 
_ Weber will be drawn upon for. the -pro- 
| gramme, 


A is arrangement of this programme as 
he did in his previous one. This may do 
'for Leipsic, but it will not satisfy the de- | 
“Mands of the more catholic taste of a 
Boston audience. ; 
Ree WARREN DAVENPORT. 


has had its round of operatic dissipation; 
possibly fearing that an enoch of tonal 
AKatzenjammer had set in, our symphonic 
conductor had presented a musical herring 
in the shape of a severely classical pro- 
gramme on Saturday. Nothing that had 
not the sonota form was upor the pro- 
gramme; two symphonies and twoclassical 
Overtures formed the penitential meal.. 
Yet it would be wrong to give the impres- 
sion that dulness ensued. A certain con- 
nection with the operatic season was estab- 
lished by the pertormance of the ‘‘Marriage 
of Figaro” overture as the first number, and 
nothing could teach the difference between 
music at wholesale and music heard under 
proper conditions than the execution of 
this number. It was well played in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, it was somewhat better per- 
formed at this concert, but the overwheim- 
ing difference layin the fact that in the the instrument, and not only this work 
former case all its fragrance and delicacy put the introduction to the “Seotch”’ 
was lost, while in this concert every point 5 mphony, the first part of “Elijah” and 
intended by the compeser was conserved. ahs incantation scene in  Weber’s 
It was perfect in performance and was not: *“Preischuetz”’ show the skill of these 
taken at the heiter-skelter pace that is masters in using this strong touch of-tone- 
sometimes given to it. color. 

Beethoven’s fourth symphony was su- S¢ehumann’s “Overture, Scherzo, and 
perbiy played, with a clearness that shows Finale” is a symphony of three movements, 
in what fine training our orchestra is at quite as detinite in form as his other 
| present. One might dissent from the ex- sym honies, which never became so shapely 

B treme s:owness of the introduction, but gags eethoven’s. The work received a. 


convey an impression from one musicion to” 
another. <d 
One may fairly grow enthusiastic over 
Mr. Paur’s reading of the work: he gave it 
clearness without formality, brillianey ~ 
without sensationalism. The development. 
was full of power, the plash of the waves in 
that wonderful chief figure ever present. | 
The clarinette workin the recapitulation 
was simpiy magnificent; so fine and rich a | 
tone has seldom been heard. Mendelssohn 
intended some vrominence for the clari- | 
nette; he and Weber :nay be called the dis | 
coverers of the clarinette, spite of the fact | 
that Mozart first brought it into symphony 
and gave it some good passages in his 
rescoring of the ‘‘Messiah,’’ for 
‘was these two composers who 
appreciated the cold spectral 
ofthe “chalumeau’”’ (deepest register) of 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT.  ~ 


Conductor Paur seems-to have a pref- 
‘erence for arranging programmes which 
Shall contrast each other rather than 


planning individual lists of selections 
‘which shall afford the desired contrast 
within their own limits. In the record 
of a season postibly his system has its 
advantages, but for the attendant upon 
-@ single concert, the result of his plari 
is oftentimes wearisome. 
' Such was the result last evening. 
_ The programme for this occasion had 
‘as its numbers “The Marriage of. Fi- 
Baro” and ‘“Fingal’s Cave’’ overtures, 
the fourth of the Beethoven sym- 
‘Phonies and Schuman’s overture, 
scherzo and finale, opus 52. 
“Now, mo one can take exception to 
‘the choice of such compositions in a 
‘programme for a concert. of a. class 
“given under Conductor 
_ tion. All these numbers are. well 
worthy a hearing, and eminently suited 
“to create a Yesire for the better forms 
Of compositions in the line of ochestral 
It is, however, questionable ; 
& prograrame of so monoto-- | 
@ character tends to create the 


ms _ 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for last night’s concert, in Muni 
| Hall, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was: Ov: 
| ture, “Figaro,’’ Mozart; Symphony No. 4, Beethove: 

Overture, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’’ Mendelssohn; and Ove 
ture, Scherzo and Finale, Schumann. It was an | 
teresting concert, andthe performances were of thiii 
high order that Mr. Paur has taught us to expect frou 
him. The works played are all familiar here 
and there is nothing new to be said of them. The 
Beethoven symphony received a particularly fine in. 
terpretation. The programme for the next concert |i; 
Symphony G-minor, Mozart; Adagio and Scherzo from 
symphony No. 9, Beethoven; and Overture, ‘‘Oberon,' 
Weber. Mile. Lillian Blauvelt will be the soloist an 
will sing an aria from “The Creation,” and an aria |i 
Mozart. 


Paur’s direc- 


TNE SYMPHONY CONCERT, 

The program of the 18th Symphony conc 
given in Music Hall last evening, was as fo 
lows: Tewre lh. 
Overture * Marriage of Figaro ”’ 
PUY IN Mi 5 bie bik oe vee shecveseews 
Overture * Hebrides” .............. e+eeee0ee Mendelssohn | 
Overture, Scherzo and linale Schumann | 
__ The concert does not call for particular com- | 

ment. Lhe numbers are familiar, and when it | 
in said that the performance was fully worthy | 
of the deservedly high reputation of the orches - 
tra under Mr. Paur, the stery 14 told. That tbe 
audience appreciated the program and the per- 
10] Mance was sbown conclusively by the hearty 
and prolonged applause that tolliowed each 
selection. Mr. Paur was obliged to bow his 
acknowledgments more than once. 7 

Lhe program of the concert of next Saturday 
will be as follows: Mozart’s G minorsympuony; 
adagio and scherzo, from Besthoven’s 9th syin- 
phony: overture " Oberon,” Weber. Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt wiil sing airs by Haydn and Muzart. 


that is a minor point, as a whole the read- strong performance, perhaps a little heavy 
ing and éxecution call only for unmitigated ana rigid in the Scherzo, but certainly 
praise. The woodwind was especially most effective in the finale. Altogether 
excellent in the second theme of the first guch a concert is a reassurance 
movement, and the little canon here was ag to the standing of our ot. 
charmingly phrased and balanced. Even chestra; if the performances are 
the kettle-drummer deserves praise for his Jess spicy than in the past, they are also 
discretion in the closing part of the adagio, Jess flippant, less sensational, decidedly 
and the furiously difticult passage for the more educational. One might, however 
contra-bassés at the coda ot the tinale (for this: advise a more carefully prepared variety of 
symphony bears its sting in its tail) was ‘programme. This concert was entirely 
payed with a decision and surety that Classical, the next programme also ignores 
spoke of earnest rehearsals. This contra-bass the most modern school, the programme of 
passage, founded on the chief theme of_the March 3 was wholly modern without any 
movement, was at the time that it was writ- ¢lassicality whatever. There may be 
ten the most difficult orchestral bitever method in this, but one may doubt the 
composed for these instruments andarouse wisdom of it. One may agree with the. 
the wittiest sarcasm onthe part of Weber, poarder who desired the hairs and the but- 
who denounced it in the ‘‘Caecilia” (a musi- ter served on different plates, but there is 
cal journal of the time) with so little result no such valid reason whv the modern ni 0 
that the compover duplicayed his contra- ghould not serve as a foil for the classival | 
bass ditticulties in the Scherzo (trio part) of onthe same programme. 3 
is next symphony. ‘To our contra-bass 
players then, who so thoroughly conquered : 
the passage on this occasion, belongs the <P PRL NR ee Oo CRU EE PS 
chief praise; Palinam qui meruéi ferai, Se ee eee 


ag e for this class. of music which 
would result from presenting it in con- 
‘trast with less severe and more popu- 
‘tar selections. | , 
'_Mr, William F. Apthorp, who has 
, lié 80 much to enlighten the public 
“who attend these concerts through the 
reparation of the analytical matter 
Which accompanies each programme, 
‘'Taay be supposed to be acquainted with 
1 nay Ones of the conductor in his 
-Beneral conduct of the season’s con- 
certs. This being the case, it is to be 
/presumed that he represents Conductor 
 “Paur when he intimates that the con- 
~eert of last evening was intended ‘‘to 
‘illustrate the growth of that phase of 
Gern an musical romanticism that was 
‘miy sed on the preceding classic 


eee... DECtNOVeU 
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Ay ; 
ace fe instrumental compositions—on 
_Mozart and Beethoven, and was 


Felix Men- 


th nT 
“specially represented _b 
_delssohr and Robert Schumann.” The 
‘Same authority states that ‘the pre- 
ceding programme illustrated the other 
and freer and more irresponsible ro- 
anticism which sprang up almost con- | 
raneously in France under Hector | 
and in Germany under Franz 


er. > A ar sats n , 
zt, and to which the Russian school 
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SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 
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MOZART. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Oberon.”’ 


Soloist: 


MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
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was a continuation of his scheme to illu 

trate the different periods of musical com- 
position, and comprised selections showing 
the epoch of romanticism, which was 
founded upon and followed’ the classio 


riod, selections from the: latter era 
aying poen given in the preceding con- 
here were no soloists, the numbers. 


cert. 
bene Mozart’s overture to “The Marriage 
fy) 


igaro,” Beethoven’s fourth sym hony, 
Mendelssohn’s overture to “Fingal’s 
Cave,” and Schumann’s overture, scherzo 

and finale. eee 
The joyous Mozart overture was given 
with a grace and delicacy which id’ o 
0 


vated m the beginning. Le hg 
stateliness and pomp, the melodic form 
conceived by Mozart appeal :rresistibly t« 
the humorous side of the auditor, and the 
odd, elf-like conceits given to the violins 
and wood winds are delightful examples 
of musical humor. These episodes were 
delightfully played, and in fact the whol 
overture was interpreted in a brilliant an 
dashing manner. 

Beethoven’ssymphony No. 4 formed an exe 
cellent contrast to the Mozart number, an 
save a somewhat retarded tempo in the first 
movement the performance was highly sat- 
isfactory. A notably prominent part of the 
second movement was the beautiful effect 
of the arpeggios by the violins, which alter 
nate with the diminuendo passages of. the 
wood winds. The phrases seemed the per- 
fection of harmony and sentiment. The 
figure given to the various instruments 1n 
sequence in the’ fantasia was also effective 
ina unique way. The running passages in 


the finale were deftly presented by the difs 


ferent contingents. : 

The restless, undulation themes of the 
“Fingal’s Cave’ overture brought out 
the ensemble precision of the orches 
tra in bold relief, the band present 
ing the Mendelssohn tone _ picture 
with great effect. The Schumann 
overture, scberzo and finale, with its con- 
trast of dancing figures with a background 
of “sighs” received a thoroughly Schu- 
mannesque interpretation. The peculiar 
rhythm of the second part was perfectly 
preserved, the energetic theme in the 
finale was not made too prominent and the 
concluding coda was given with smooth- 
ness and rapidity and without scurrying 
by the violins. 

The program for the concerts next Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night, includes 
Mozart’s symphony in G minor, the adagio 
and scherzo from Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
pron and Weber’s overture to “Oberon.” 

{iss Lillian Blauvelt will sing an aria from 
“The Creation” and an aria by Mozart. 


Boston Music Hall. 
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MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AIX. CONCERYE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, AT 8. P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZART SYMPHONY in G minor. 


HAYDN. ARIA, from “‘The Creation.’’ 


) ~ s/T" ‘Py - 4 
BEETHOVEN ADAGIO and SCHERZO from Symphony No. o. 


MOZART. 


WEBER. OVERTURE, ‘‘Oberon.”’ 


Soloist: 


MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-9A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AIX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in G minor. 


. Allegro molto. 

. Andante. 

. Menuetto: Allegro.—_Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro assai. 


HAYDN. ARIA, “With Verdure Clad” from ‘‘The Creation.” 


BEETHOVEN. TWO MOVEMENTS from SYMPHONY No. 9, in D 
minor, Op, 125. 
III. Adagio molto e cantabile. 
II. Scherzo: Molto vivace.—Trio: Presto. 


MOZART. ARIA, “Voi Che Sapete,’’ from ‘““The Marriage 
of Figaro.”’ 


WEBER. OVERTURE to “Oberon,” in D major. 


Soloist: 
MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


NOTE.—Next week’s Public Rehearsal will be held on Thursday Afternoon, to 
allow time to arrange the stage for the Handel and Haydn Society’s Concert on 
Good Friday Evening. 
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The Symphony Concert. 


Again the symphony concert calls for | 
“much praise aud some little adverse critic-_ 
ism; praise for a perfection of execution 


that has seldom been exceeded in Boston, 
blame for a programme made up in a motley 
fashion. To givetwo movements from the 
great ninth symphony, in a city full of 
choristers, to change the order of the move- 
ments, to end a presentation of Beethoven’s 
most earnest work with its lightest mood, 
was certainly to eliminate much ot the 
educational and esthetic character from 
the composition. Yet something may be 
said in extenuation, too; the last movement 
isnot a very practicable one, it always 


reads better in the score than it sounds in | 


the performance; and had the great first 
movement been given, it would have lacked 
aproper counterpoise, a balancing move- 
ment forits power, the work would have 
led to an anticlimax. However, it is better 
to let such work alone ifit cannot be pre- 
sented entire. 

The performance began with that violet 
among symphonies, Mozart’s G minor. It 
is customary to consider the ‘‘Jupiter’’ as 
the great work m~ | the master’s last 
group of symphonies, but to the present 
writer the G minor is the nobler work of 
art; other composers might imitate the 
contrapuntal skill of the former, no one but 
Mozart could ever have attained the 
delicacy, sweetness and fragrance of the 
latter. Barring an absence of some of the 
daintiness with which former conductors 
have invested it, the performance was an 
eminently satisfactory one. The grace of 
the chief figure of the first movement was 
well brought out, the violins playing ex- 
cellently together, with most retined shad- 
ing. The minuet was somewhat heavy and 
formal. 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt was the soloist, 
and ‘‘With Verdure Clad’ was a goo 
transition to the pathos of the first theme 
of Beethoven’s Adagio. ‘The singer made a 
very good impression; at tirst there wasa 
tremolo in the voice, but this probably pro- 
ceeded from nervousness, for it soon disa 
peared, and there was good artistic work in 
the management of the voice, which of it- 
self has a most agreeable timbre. Mme. 
Blauvelt’s second number, ‘‘Voi che 
Sapete,’’ again showed the advantage of 
hearing music under proper conditions: she 
sang it about as weil as Mme. Arnoldson 
did recently in Mechanics’ Hall, but 


Hall not a nuance was lost, and 
the beautiful contrasts made their due 
effect. Especially to be praised was the 
richness of the voice in the deeper phrases ; 
‘*Gelo e poi sento, l’alma avvampar’’ was 
delivered with just the broad effect on the 
lower tones that the phrase demanded. 
There were many and hearty recalls at the 
close of the number. 

Regarding the execution of the two move- 
ments from the Ninth symphony one can 
only speak ecstaticallv; Mr. Paur is prov- 
ing himself far more of an acquisition than 
one would have deemed possible a few 
months ago. Hedoes not give the fiery 
moods of his predecessor, (a fire that 
was without any insurance an 
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brought the orchestra to its highest effi- 
ciency: it is again the peer of any organi- 

zation of its numbersin the world. ‘he 
adagio was well played, and the second 
violins showed that they were not inferior 
tu their rich relations, the firsts, in this 
movement; but the scherzo was a revela- 
tion. Itisarhythmic fantasie, demanding 
constant changes of accent and of phrasing, 
and to conqner these with good ensemble 
would prove the technique of any orchestra, 
They were given with perfect unity and 
shading on this occasion, and there 
was just the right amount of caprice 
displayed even to the brusquecoda, It 
seems impossible to choose any special 
points for commendation where all was so 
well done, but the wind instruments were 
remarkably effective in this part of the 
programme; clarinette, bassoon, oboe, hora 

all were finely played, and in the final 
number of the concert, the “Oberon’’ over- 
ture, they did quite as well. Perhaps one 
is the more inclined to notice this since it 
is notsolong ago that the wind instru- 
ments were the Achilles’ heel of the orches- 
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department of it. 

In the accompaniments, too, the orchestra 
made its mark, for the support of Mme. 
Blauvelt in the Mozart aria was as free, as 
elastic, as well-shaded as if it had been 
played ona piano by a single performer. 
Altogether, then, the reviewer may bear 
with his disappointment at the haphazard 
way in which the programme was made 
up, in view of the brilliancy of its execu- 
tion; but if Mr. Paur and his men are able 
to win success with such a handicap, what 
would they attain if the list were made out 
in amanner to show its musical gems to 
the best advantage? Louis C. Exson, 
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The Nineteenth Concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Mirs, 
Lillian Biauvelt, Soprano, Was 
Applauded Heartily. mat 


The program of the nineteenth Symphony | 
concert given last evening in Music Hall was as_ 
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follows: SAE 
Nyinphony, G Minor. .5...ccccvdedecwebdescecewe woes Mozart — 
*Mith Verdure Clad.” ,...000» wandelc cpepeesiac’ Coenen poydn | 
Adagio and Scherzo, from the 9th Symphony,..Beethoyven | 
“Vol Che BApete.....cccveces evievevaceesduesa 60s annE Mozart 
Overture “ Oberon ’’...... METTTESET Te Weber | 


the G minor Symphony of Mozart is one of | 
the most beautiful things in this little world, | 
It is beautiful in its poetic thought; it is beau- 


tiful in the perfection of the expression of the | 
thought. It has the artistic simpiicity of 
a story of Boccaccio, of a painting . by 
Lotticelli, of one of the short Wessex” 
tuies by Thomas Hardy. It. , ois 
a masterpiece in this: you sunnot imagine it 
written in any other way. Beside the | strings, 
Mozart only used 1 flute, 2 oboes, 2 bas: in 

id you: 












man; they invent. instruments 
coinplete ‘expression of their — 
there’ is a mighty —pother;— 
iretting, and there is fuming; 
are effects, strange, sesuous, or heavy with 
thouzht. ‘he perfume of modern, music is apt 
to be pungen', hot, acrid. ‘Lhe perfume of Me 

































| fidence, as though he 
ooked forward a.centu y and foresaw that his 
symphony would then be as iresh, as perfect, as 
when be wrote it, beset by many cares. | 

~ It may be said in brief ihat although there 
wus 10 novelty the concert, in selections and in 
‘periormance, gave great pleasure, . 
made no doubttul experiment in giving two 
Movements oi 
indeed, few symphonies tbat, 
to end, hold 
and seem one homogeneovs work as 
G minor of Mozart. 


Ste with serene col 
was thoroughly R 


the attention 


Didanv one last evening 
really feel the need ot the first. and the tourch 
-moveinents of Beethoven’s givantic symphony? 
Tie ume wili come When Irazmenis Oo. sonata, 
| Oratorios, Concertos will 
fraginents of svinphonies. 
farze proporiions is new, let it be heard us the 
composer Wrote it, in justice to him and to the 


be given as well as 
When a work of 









Mrs. Lillian Biauvelt, who was haard here a 
season avoin a Damroscl Co!cert, gave zenuine 
‘ho agreeabie quality of 
-ber voice, the vocal art dispiuyed by her, and 

the modesty and the grace of her bearing com- 

bine 10 make ber a Welcome apparition on the 
coucecrt siage. 


MUSICA 


Mme Blauvelt Sings at the 
Symphony. 


The attendance at the symphony concert 
and rehearsal resumed its regular propor- 
tions last week for the great musical com- 
petitor of the previous fortnight no longer 
caused division in the allegiance of music 
lovers. Mr Paur did not offer any orchestral 
novelties on the program, but the numbers 


were excellently interpreted, and Mme 
Lillian Blauvelt, &® charming young so- 
prano, reappeared in this city and sang two 
The program was as fol- 
lows: Symphony, G minor, Mozart; adagio.- 
and scherzo from Beethoven’s ninth 
“Oberon,” Weber, 
an aria from ‘The Crea- 








delight last evening. 









PHILIP HALE, 
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ian Blauvelt 
” and an air 
he aria “With verdure clad” was not 
specially suited to Mme Blauvelt’s voice, 
which, though sweet and flexible, is lack- 
ing in the warmth and breadth of tone 
uisite for an impressive interpretation of 
s familiar number, Th: 
were very artistic. 
ed the hall, and her execution 
e and generally smooth, and ex- 
tthe absence of that peculiar sympa- 
etic quality needful in oratorio singing, 
6 aria was very enjoyable, 
In the air from ‘The Marriage of Figaro” 
young artist was more successful and 
sweet voice rang out clear and 
especially so in the staccato phrases, which 
like in_ tone. 

usic of a florid and bravura nature 

lauvett will achieve her greatest success, 
ifany one may judge from her_ perform- 
inces of last week. Her personality is very 

veand she sings without affecta- 

two important factors in her favor. 
art symphony in G minor was 
the proper romantic manner, the 
sristics to the great audience be 
without undue exag 

uttering figures of t 
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The rehearsal will be. held Thursday af- 
ternoon this week to allow time to arrange 
the platform for the Handeland Haydn 
society’s concert Frida evening. he 
symphony program will be as follows 
“Faust,” symphony, Liszt; berceuse and 
scherzo for string orchestra,Clayton Johns, , 
first time; “Ko] Nidrei,” for cello and or- 
chestra, Bruch; overture, ‘Calm Sea,’’ Men- 

| delsshon; soloist, Mr Leo Schulz. 


— <= me 


Mr. Paur’s programme at the Sym- 
‘phony concert last evening was em- 


inently in keeping with the penitential | 


season. With Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven and Weber as composers, there 


was little to disturb the serenity of 
the audience, and had it not been that 
the “‘Oberon’’ overture ended the pro- 
gramme, there was little in it that was 
calculated to excite the feelings. 

The Mozart symphony in G minor 
was placed first in the evening’s selec- 
tions, and had an admirable reading 
under Mr. Paur’s direction, its simple 
characteristics being adhered to, and 
the several movements being given a 
graceful and enjoyable interpretation. 
Mr. Paur added to this symphonic Sse- 
lection the adagio and scherzo from the 
ninth of the Beethoven symphonies, and 
played the two movements in a very 
conservative fashion, which gave great 
gratification to the audience. 

The singer of the evening was Mme, 
Lillian Blauvelt, an artist who has 


been heard before here in more brilliant 
selections than those which she con- 
tributed to the programme. She has a 


singularly pure, musical soprano voice, 


and, although her delivery of the aria 
' from “The Creation,’ ‘‘With Verdure 
Clad,’ was lacking in style, there was 
a simplicity. and directness in her in- 
terpretation of the number that was 
very charming. Her second selection 
was the ‘‘Voi che Sapete’’ from the 
‘Marriage of Figaro,’’ and in this se- 
s volce was heard 
with exauisite pleasure, her phrasing 
of the aria being characterized by rare 
intelligence, and her delivery showing 


lection Mme. Blauvelt’ 


admirable taste in every way. 


The ‘‘Oberon’’ overture was. splen- 
| didly played as the finale of the pro- 
gramme, and proved a great relief 
| from the monotonous selections which 


nad preceded it. 


The concert of the coming week will 
have for its selections the ‘‘Faust’’ 
symphony by Liszt, a berceuse and 
scherzo for string orchestra by Clay- 
ton-Johns, the ‘“‘Kol Nidrei’’ for ‘cello 
and orchestra by Max Bruch, and Men- 
delssohn’s “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage.’ The soloist will be Mr. Leo 
Schulz. The patrons of the rehearsals 
are reminded that the one of the com- 
ing week will be on Thursday instead 


of Friday afternoon. Mer dd, 









nth symphony ven\| *ral movements, in thelr. 
in the Music Hall last Fri 
Saturday evening, was, 





as‘folows: 
dure elad,” from “The Crea- 
Beethoven: Two movements from Sym . 
in D minor, Opus 12 gah Nc 
Mozart: Aria, ‘‘Voich 
a ’ 


FF 
Weber: Overtu 





*from “Le Nozze di 
re to “Oberon.” 2 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt was the stoger. 

It has generally been considered part of the 
etiquette of symphony concerts of high order, 
not to give fragments of symphonies. . 
doubt exceptions to this rule may sometimes be 
in order. For instance, when there happens to | 
be ene particularly fine movementin an other- 
wise uninteresting symphony—such as the first 
movement in Kubinstein’s “Ocean” symphony, 
or the intermezzo in Goetz’s symphony in F— 
there seems to be ne good reason why this 
movement should not be given by itself, with- 
out derogating from the dignity of the concert. 
Such movements are too tine to be shelved for 
good and all, and there is little artistic com- 
mon sense in forcing the audience te gape 
through three others, just for the pleasure 
hearing the good one, 
are choral 


$e 


Again there 
Ssyinphonies — like Beethoven’s 
and Berliez’s 
ette’’—w hich 
to give entire as often as-one would 
like to hear them, from the difficulty of collect- 
ing together and drilling an adequate ehorns. 
It is hard to see why the purely orchestral parts 
of such works should not be given at times, | 
leaving the choral parts for more special occa- 
We have often wondered why thethree | 
symphonic movements from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise” are never given atour sym- 
phony concerts: they would ba heard there to 
the best advantage, which they are not at ora- 
torio concerts, simply because the acoustical 
conditions of a large mass of surrounding 
chorus-singers are not favorable to the best ef- 
The three orchestral 
movements in the ninth symphony might well 
be given without the choral finale; it would 
give our public a chance of hearing these won- 
deriul movements oftener than would be.pos- 
sible if the work were never to be given, save 
in its integrity. 

But these are, we think, the only casws in 
which itis well to dismember a work, all parts 
of which are ideally connected. together—the 
only cases in which symphoric fragments can 
properly be given hors de leur vrai cadre at 
With the older orchestral 
suites itis a wholly different matter; the seve- 
ral movements of these have no ideal connec- 
tion with each other, and there is no internal 
reason why asuite by Bach or Handel should 
not be dismembered as much as the pro- 
gramme-maker pleases: nothing is lost, and 
often much gained thereby. 


~ 


fect of an orchestra. 


peor ee 


first-class concerts. 


But to dismember 
| im the cases men. 
tioned above, is a serious, and generally an in- 
artistic, piece of business; only to be excused 
by such practical considerations as the impossi- 
bility of giving the entire work with desirable 


To our mind, it wasa great mistake to give 
the Adagio and Scherzo of the ninth symphony 
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3 » give these two, and — 

out of their proper order, at that, smacks too 
strongly of the Kursaal or the “popular” prome- 
nade concert. It was considerably infra dig. 
The effect, too, was unsatisfying; one longed to’ 
hear that glorious first movement, and the two 
movements played left us in the position of 
Oliver asking for more. It might be urged that 
giving the “Festival at the House — of 
Capulet,” the “Love-scene,” and the “Queen 
Mab” from Berlioz’s “Roméo et Jaliette” 
was just as bad; for there are two other 


-have been all right: but to. 


: 


purely orchestral movements,—the introduc- 


tory ‘Combats, Tumult, Intervention of: the 
Peince,” and the “Romeo at the Tomb of the 
Capulets,”—in thatsymphony. But neither of 
these two movements isin any way symphonie 
in form, and to play them in addition to the 
three usually given would in no wise*help to 
round out the selections to symphonic com. 
pleteness, The three symphonic movements 
are thosé commonly given. Add to this that 
the orchestral introduction and tomb-scene in 
"Roméo et Juliette” are hardly known at all to 
our public, and their omission is consequently 
not seriously felt; bunt the first movement of 
the ninth symphony is perfectly familiar, and 
the audience has a very realizing sense of what 
it is robbed of. So much on this head! 

Mozart’s ever-wonderful G@ minor symphony 
was admirably played. We think Mr. Paur 
takes the Andante too slow and heavily; the 
music loses much of its dreamy, poetic grace 
thereby, and that persistent ‘“tluttering of 
angels’ wings” in the violins and wood-wind is 
made to assume too much of the character of | 
an obstinately worked-out probieni in counter- | 
point. The movement sounds severe and as | 


cetic, instead of poetic, graceful and replete | 
with the most enchanting warmth of perfil: | 
i 


ment. But the rest of the symphony was capi- 
tally given. 
Mr. Paur takes the Adagio in Beéthoven’s | 


ninth, too, wonderfully slow; but here the | 
effect is far different. Here, if anywhere, Wag- | 
_ner’s dictum, “In a certain delicate sense, one | 
| nay say of the pure Adagio that it cannot be 
taken slowly enough” is applicable. Some of 
| us Can remember the positively overwhelmiag 
‘effect Von Biilow made (in 1875-76) with his 
exceedingly slow tempoin the slow movement © 
of the “Sonate pathétique;” this beauty of 
effect is perfectly reproducible in the Adagio of 
the minth symphony: one may discuss it, but | 
one Cannot pooh-pooh it. And it can be said | 
emphatically that, in spite of Mr. Paur’s very | 
‘slow tempo, the melodic flow of the music 
was still admirably well sustained, and 
its rhythmic character fully preserved. The 
whole movement was ‘well held together,” 
as the phrase is. For ene thing, the 
slow tempo made it easier for the orchestra to 
dosome exceedingly beautiful bits of expressive 
phrasing and shading. The effect of making 
the fourth horn stand out so prominently (and 
with a certain ‘‘brassiness’”’ of tone, too) in its de- 
scending arpeggio in the fifteenth measure, and | 
at other corresponding points in the movement, | 
was new to us, and struck us at first asa little | 
crass; but the frequent recurrence of this figure, | 
and always at the point in the theme indicated, . 
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enough; there was an @ perfe 
Mantly played, witn Wagner’s version of the 
‘horn-parts im the second theme; that this re- 
4 mode ling of the horn-parts is necessary for 
the theme to produce any effect, seems unques- 
sb ble, and no one need cry out against "Van- 
dalism.” Only, we think Wagner di@ not go 
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quit far enough; had he put the slarinet, and 
sometimes the second oboe, parts up an octave, 
he would have got a brillianey of reed tone 
‘that would better have counteracted the undue 
‘prominence of the horns, as he has written 
‘them; aad, curiously enough, he has applied 
this very device in more than one passage in 
“his own compositions. The medium register in 
‘the wind is fully represented by his horns, and 
“the oboes and clarinets might well have been 
_transferred to the upper register, to give it 
“more brilliancy and edge. 
. The “Obercn” ‘overture—one of the orches- 
tra’s chevaux de battaille ever since Gericke’s 
~day—was superbly played, and made the most 
brilliant effect imaginable. Only we found 
“some of the toying with the famous horn pas- 
“sage superfluous and rather dandyfied, But 
“th } performance carried everything before it. 
' Mme. Blauvelt hasa charming light soprano 


a 
r 

PD te! 
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Voice, well developed throughout its compass, 
and evidently knows a great deal about using 
it, Bhe phrases at once naturally and with no 
‘little art; especially fine is the power she 
wa of “opening her yoice” and throwing the 
tone well out into the house at the erueial 
point ina phrase. Her intonation is admirable, 
‘and she sings with great musical feeling. A 
Certain personal charm and distinction, too, 
‘are not to be. overlooked as important 
ctors in the pleasure her performance gives. 
has still something to learn, and 
that a person of herevident intelligence and 
“musical organization will learn itin time and 
‘with further routine experience there can be 
little doubt. Shekhas not yet quite learned to 
onnect and fuse together all the delightful de- 
‘tail-effeets she makes into a thoroughly con- 
istent whole; as yet the separate details in her 
singing stand out somewhat too sharply as de- 
zils. Butshe has already accomplished very 
“much indeed, and gives promise of accomplish- 
“ing more. Her singing beth of the Haydn air 
“and the incomparable “Voi che sapete” was 
» highly delightful, and she was warmly and re- 


~ 


after the second. 

_ The next programme is: Liszt,a Faust sym- 
‘phony; Clayton Johns, berceuse and scherzo for 
string orchestra (first time); Bruch, “Kol 
/Nidrei,” for ’cello and orchestra, opus 47; 
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@liiekliche Fahrt,” opus 27. Mr. Leo Schulz 
Will be the ’cellist. 
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idea, and a tly 


tedly recalled after both things, especially 


idelssohn, overture, ‘‘Meeresstille und. 


The Symphony Concert. 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 


‘chestra, in Music Hall, last evening, had for its pro- 
‘gramme:Symphony G-minor, Mozart; the Adagio and 
the Scherzo, from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9, and 
|Weber’s “Oberon” overture. Mme. Lillian Blau- 


velt was the soloist, and sang an aria from “The Crea. 
tion,” by Haydn, and an airfrom “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” by Mozart. The Mozart’s Symphony was sym.- 
pathetically read, with here and therea slight conces. 
sion tothe more modern methods of interpreting the 
older composers, but, on the whole, along the line of a 
discreet and artistic conservatism, and with full 
respect for the underlyirg spirit of the music. It was 
perfectly played from beginning to end. The two 
movements fromthe Beethoven symphony, of which 
the adagio is among the most exquisitely beautiful in. 
spirations that ever came to composer, were also de- 
lightfully and impressivrly given, the only feature 


that marred the performances being the brutal thumps | 


that the drummer gave his drum in the Scherzo. This 
player is very prone to pound his instruments after a 
fashion that prevents their emitting a musical tone. In 
all likelihood he grew into this bad habit under 
the late conductor of the orchestra; but thatis no rea- 
son why he should be permitted to persevere in it. 
He could have studied the tone produced by the 
tympanist of the recent opera orchestra, with great 
profit. This player’s tone was always musical, even 
in the most violent fortissimos, andthe note sounded 
could be clearly distinguished, a result that never at- 
tends a loud note from the Symphony Orvchestra 
player, who, at such moments, migit as well knock 
with a hammer on the bottom of a washtub, for all that 
the pitch of the note he sounds can be discovered. 
The scherzo of the symphony has rarely had as bril.- 
liant, as spiritedly marked and as interesting an in- 
terpretation as it received on this occasion. 
As time passes, Mr. Paur’s worth becomes 
more and more apparent; and he is unquestion 
ably, taken all in all, the most eclectic, efficient and 
valuable conductor the orchestra has had. Mme. 
Blauvelt’s singing of ‘“‘With Verdure Clad,” was 
tasteful, flowing in style and neat and finished 
generally. She made a _ée favorable impression 
and at the end of the air was recalled twice with great 
heartiness. Her other contribution to the concert was 
‘‘Voi che sapeti,’” in the singing of which the pleasing 
characteristics that marked her earlier effort were 
equally prominent. For this, also, she received two 
very cordial recalls. The programme for the next 
concertis: ‘Faust’? symphony, Liszt; Berceuse and 
'Seherzo for string orchestra, Clayton Johns (first 
time); “Kol Nidrei,” for ’cello and orchestra, Bruch; 
Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ Men. 
delssohn. Mr. Leo Schulz is to be the soloist. 
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MR. PAUR’S COURAGE. 


Beethoven's Music Treated with 
Loving Regard. 


The Oberon Overture Very Well Given— 
The Drum Again a 
Nuisance. 


_ The nineteenth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra took place in Music 


| Hall Saturday evening. The following ' ed, 
for she gives a spasmodic impulse to all 
ascending scales, thereby forcing 


Was the programme: 


Beethove 
Aria, ‘‘Voi che sapete,”’ from * 
of Figaro’’ see ee 4 . ad . in ee eareage 5 
Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’......... ste 


Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt wis ‘the soloist. 

As all the numbers performed are 
familiar, comment upon the compositions 
IS unnecessary, 

It only remains to speak of the perform. 
ance, which as far as the orchestra is con- 
cetned, was admirable. : 


finely read by Conductor Paur ; he giving 
himself some little latitude in the ex- 


pression of the andante movement, but it : 


was only the conception of a discreet - 
musician and was not of an exaggerated 
form in the least, the effect of the music 
being enhanced thereby. 


Mr. Paur always treats the music of 
Beethoven with loving regard for the ' 
great master’s évident intentions, and sv 
in these two movements we were vouch ~ 
safed a remarkably faithiul rendering, 
J’hese movements are the only ones wor. 
thy of perpetuation in this extraordinar } 
composition of Beethoven’s latest period, | 
and it was gratifying to hear them unen- 
cumbered with the wearisome monotone 
of the first movement and the eccentrici- — 
ties of the finale. Mr. Paur is to be com- 
mended for his courage in so happily dis- Cc 
membering this uncouth specimen of tha 
smmortsl master of symphonic composi- 

The performance of the “Oberon” over. ) 
ture was an excellent one, but the render- — 
ing lacked that marvellous refinement tlfat a 
bbe such & positive characteristic of uuri- — 


tures by the naster hand of Wilhelm 


inter retations of the Weber ver- | bat, indy of Mrs. Blauy ( t’s sit 


AM UNO Wt | ' ~—6ANTOUE OYMPp 
the upper drum was nearly F sha 

| which did not make a harmonious ¢ oncord | 
witb the contrabasses p aying ' natural, | 


‘ placed and consequently, especially nt 16 
_ middle tones and in the softer pe sages, 
she is obliged to sing flat of the p teh, 

often with a tremulous sound and aly 
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to which pitch the druins are expected to 
be tuned. Besides, f sharp given by the 
drums as a minor third in the key of D 
against the F natural of the rest of 
instrumenta. a 
The sound of these drums when sub- 
jected to the herculean thumps of the 
player always reminds me of the sheet. 
iron thunder of a theatrical storm. Mr. 
Paur should see that this overpowering - 
nuisance is abated. It is the last relic or 


minor isa little queer to a musieal ear 
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musical barbarism that existed during 
the incumbency of Mr. Nikisch,, = = 
Mrs. Lillian Blanvelt is quite pretty, © 
makes a pretty appearance, and he a 
retty voice, but she has been badly 
aught, for her voice is not correctly 
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with an apparent muscular effort. — 
Neither is her style to be commer 
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voice, the only redeeming feature being 
that during this effort the true piteh is” 
reached. aa Mt 2) 

‘The Haydn aria was taken at too slow 


& pace, but it was not so untuneful as he 


Mozart aria which was so digtressingly 
out of tune almost from beginning to end 
that one does not fesl called upon to ree 
gard whatever else there may have been 
to comment upon, as good intonation 
the first requisite of the singer, an a 
wien not attained,and sustained through.” 
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/ out as well, there is nothing to be said in” 


The delightful Mozart Symphony was : praise of any accessory accomplishments, — 


Mrs. 
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charge to the instruction that Bas rev 
sulted in forbidding her wos 
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And yet such immaculate performers. 


our concertmeister and his immed 
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companions werejamong the most @ 


getic of those who applauded. 


‘lamalso surprised that some of my @ 


criminating brother critics spokein pra 
of the singer’s performance, = 


h taken occasion tospea 
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wiv s it » certain thematic importance in i 
and itis mo bad idea to have this emphasized, 
Before the movement was over we found that 


this umderscoring the horn-figure paid well 


in itself, 


- 


‘enough; there was an idea, and a perfectly | 


legitimate one, behind it. The Scherzo was bril- 
lantly played, with Wagner’s version of the 


horn-parts in the second theme; that this re- | 


‘modelling of the horn-parts is necessary for 
the theme to produce any effect, seems unques- 
tionable, and no one need cry out against “Van- 
dalism.” Only we think Wagner did not go 
quite far enough; had he put the clarinet, and 
anometimes the second oboe, parts up an octave, 
he would have got a brillianey of reed tone 
that would better have counteracted the undne 
prominence of the horns, as he has written 
them; and, curiously enough, he has applied 
this very device in more than one passage in 
his own compositions. The medium register in 
the wind is fully represented by his horns, and 
the oboes and clarinets might well have been 
transferred to the upper register, to give it 
more brilliancy and edge. 

The “Oberon” overture—one of the orches- 
tra’s chevauxz de battaille ever since Gericke’s 
day—was superbly played, and made the most 
brilliant effect imaginable. Only we found 
some of the toying with the famous horn pas- 
sage superfluous and rather dandyfied, But 
- the performance carried everything before it. 
Mme. Blauvelt has a charming light soprano 
| voice, well developed throughout its compass, 
and evidently knows a great deal about using 
it. She phrases at once naturally and with no 
little art; especially fine is the power she 
shows of ‘‘opening her yoice” and throwing the 
tone well out into the house at the erucial 
pointina phrase. Her intonation is admirable, 
' andshe sings with great musical feeling. A 
certain personal charm and distinction, too, 
are not to be overlooked as important 
_factors in the pleasure her performance gives. 
She has still something to learn, 


‘ Weber’s 
velt was the soloist, and sang an aria from “The Crea. | 
tion,” by Haydn, and an airfrom “The Marriage of | 


| 


and — 


that a person of herevident intelligence and | 


musical organization will learn itin time and 
with further routine experience there can be 
little doubt. She has not yet quite learned to 


connect and fuse together al! the delightful de- 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra, in Music Hall, last evening, had for its pro- 
gramme:Symphony G-minor, Mozart; the Adagio and 
the Scherzo, from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9, and 
“Oberon” overture. Mme. Lillian Blau. 


Figaro,” by Mozart. The Mozart’s Symphony was sym. 
pathetically read, with here and therea slight conces- 
sion tothe more modern methods of interpreting the 
older composers, but, on the whole, along the line of a 
discreet and artistic conservatism, and with full 
respect for the underlying spirit of the music. It was 
perfectly played from beginning to end. The two 
movements fromthe Beethoven symphony, of which 
the adagio is among the most exquisitely beautiful in. 
spirations that ever came to composer, were also de- 
lightfully and impressivrly given, the only feature 


that marred the performances being the brutal thumps | 


that the drummer gave his drum inthe Scherzo. This 
player is very prone to pound his instruments after a 
fashion that prevents their emitting a musical tone. In 
all likelihood he grew into this bad habit under 
the late conductor of the orchestra; but thatis no rea- 
son why he should be permitted to persevere in it. 
He could have studied the tone produced by the 
tympanist of the recent opera orchestra, with great 
profit. This player’s tone was always musical, even 
in the most violent fortissimos, andthe note sounded 
could be clearly distinguished, a result that never at- 
tends a loud note from the Symphony Orchestra 
player, who, at such moments, migit as well knock 
with a hammer on the bottom of a washtub, for all that 
the pitch of the note he sounds can be discovered. 
The scherzo of the symphony has rarely had as bril 
liant, as sapiritedly marked and as interesting an in. 
terpretation as it received on this occasion. 
As time passes, Mr. Paur’s worth becomes 
more and more apparent; and he is unquestion 
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| with remarkable precision and spirit. 


An Excellent Programme Made 
Up of Familiar Numbers. 


MR. PAUR’S COURAGE. 


Loving Regard. 


The Oberon Overture Very Well Given— 
The Drum Again a 
Nuisance, 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra took place in Music 


Hall Saturday evening. The following 
Was the programme: 


Symphony in G minor 


Mozar 
4 ria, ws 


Aria, ‘‘Voi 
of Figaro 
Overture to 


Ey the numbers performed are 
familiar, comment upon the compositions 


| is unnecessary, 


It only remains to speak of the perform. 
ance, which as far as the orchestra is con- 
cetned, was admirable. 


The delightful Mozart Symphony was. 


finely read by Conductor Paur; he giving 
himself some little latitude in the ex- 
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against the F natural of the rest of the | 
Instruments, r 


Beethoven's Music Treated with | 
player always reminds me of the sheet. 


Paur should see that this overpowering 
nuisance is abated. 
musical barbarism that existed during 


pretty voice, 


Iiaydn 


he ay te: 4 iL! it “nh pia 
minuendo of tl pr oneen 
ed becanse of the falling 
. ‘The overture was play 
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1d 
he tympani as usual were out of tune. - 
In the Svherzo of the Ninth Symphony 
the appre drum was nearly F sharp, 
which did not makea harmonious concord — 
with the contrabasses playing F natural, 
to which pitch the drums are expected to | 
be tuned. Besides, F sharp given by the 
drums as a minor third in the key of Ds 


minorisa little queer to a musical ear 


from the pit 


— 


esses esteem 
= 


_ The sound of these drums when sub- 
jected to the herculean thumps of the 
Mr. 


iron thunder of a theatrieal storm. 
It is the last relic of 


the incumbency of Mr. Nikisch. — a | 

Mrs. Lillian Blanvelt is quite pretty, | | 
makes a pretty appearance, and has a |. 
but she has been badly 
taught, for her voice is not correctly 


‘placed and consequently, especially in the 


middle tones and in the softer passages, 
she is obliged to sing flat of the pitch, and | | 
often with a tremulous sound and always |. 
with an apparent muscular effort. | 

Neither is her style to be commended 
for she gives a spasmodic impulse to all 
ascending scales, thereby forcing her | 
voice, the only redeeming feature being | 
that during this effort the true pitch is | 
reached. 

The Haydn aria was taken at too slow 


a pace, but it was not so untuneful as the 


Mozart aria which was so distressingly 

out of tune almost from beginning to end > 
that one does not feel called upon to re- 
gard whatever else there may have been 
to comment upon, as good intonation is 
the first requisite of the singer, and 
Wiien not attained,and sustained through. 


‘ Outas well, there is nothing to be said in 


praise of any accessory accomplishments, |. 

Mrs. Blauvelt was consequently in. | 
adequate and out of place in such a pro. 
gramme. ‘there area half dozen or more — 


ably, taken all in all, the most eclectic, efficient and pression of the andante movement, but it / Choir singers in this city who could have 


tail-effeets she makes into a thoroughly con- 
-gistent whole; as yet the separate details in her 
singing stand out somewhat too sharply as de- 
tails. Butshe has already accomplished very 
much indeed, and gives promise of accomplish- 
ing more. Her singing both of the Haydn air 
and the incomparable “Voi che sapete’” was 


highly delightful, and she was warmly and re- 


peatedly recalled after both things, especially 
after the second. 


The next programme is: Liszt,a Faust sym- 
phony; Clayton Johns, berceuse and scherzo for 


string orchestra (first time); Bruch, ‘Kol 
Nidrei,” for ’cello and orchestra, opus 47; 
"Mendelssohn, overture, 
gliiekliche Fahrt,” opus 27. Mr. Leo Schulz 
will be the ’cellist. 


**Meeresstille und 


valuable conductor the orchestra has had. Mme. 
Blauvelt’s singing of “With Verdure Clad,” was 
tasteful, flowing in style and neat and finished 
generally. She made aé_e favorable’ impression 
and at the end of the air was recalled twice with great 
heartiness. Her other contribution to the concert was 
“Voi che sapeti,” in the singing of which the pleasing 
characteristics that marked her earlier effort were 
equally prominent. For this, also, she received two 
very cordial recalla. The programme forthe next 
}concertis: ‘Faust’ symphony, Liszt; Berceuse and 
‘Scherzo for string orchestra, Clayton Johns (first 
time); ‘Kol Nidrei,’”’ for ’cello and orchestra, Bruch; 
Overture, ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ Men. 
delssohn. Mr. Leo Schulz is to be the soloist. 


was only the conception of a discreet . 
musician and was not of an exaggerated ~ 
form in the least, the effect of the music 
being enhanced thereby. 


Mr. Paur always treats the music of 2 


Beethoven with loving regard for tiie 
great master’s évident intentions, and sv 
in these two movements we were vouch 
safed a remarkably faithiul rendering, 
nese movements are the only ones wor- 
thy of perpetuation in this extraordinary ' 
composition of Beethoven’s latest period. 
and it was gratifying to hear them unen- 
cumbered with the wearisome monotone 
of the first movement and the eccentrici- 
ties of the finale. Mr. Paur is to be com- 


mended for his courage in so happily dis- Cc 


membering this uncouth specimen of tha 
ia master of symphonic composi- 
On, 
The performance of the “Operon” over- ¥ 
ture was an excellent one, but the render- 
ing lacked that marvellous refinement tifat 


_.: 


was such a positive characteristic of uuri- — 
valled interpretations of the Weber over- 
tures by the naster hand of Wilhelm 


sung both the arias infinitely ‘ etter, | 
Now this failure to make the most of- 
her delicate and beautiful voice must be — 
charged to the instruction that kas re. . 
sulted in forbidding her accomplishing | 
what might be creditable to her native, || 
talents and agreeable to the critical ear, | 
Mrs, Blauvelt should seek to remedy the 
difficulty before it is too late. het 
The audience was enthusiasticover her | 
untuneful and inartistic performance, and | 
was joined in the demonstration by Mm” 


| 


} Paur and his orchestra, 4 


Had aman violinist played as falsely 
and with as little skill as the showing of 


the singer, the fiddlers of the orchestra 
would have considered him a fit subject 


for the bastinado. mn 
And yet such immaculate performers as 
our concertmeister and his immediate | 
companions werefamong the most ener- | 
getic of those who applauded. bas 
l am also surprised thatsome of my dig. - 
criminating brother critics spokein praise 
of the singer’s performance, ey. 
have taken occasion to speak oritically 
but kindly of Mrs. Dlauvelt’s sing ne, foi if 
the vocal art is in such a_ degraded state 
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AX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24, AT 8, P. M. 


Te 


PROGRAM ME. 


¢ Ree 
a oe 


Siemrutehtme-dateentl 


LISZT. HINE FAUST-SYMPHONIE. 


‘“FAuST:’’ Lento assai.—Allegro agitato ed appassionato 
assai. 


‘““GRETCHEN:”’ Andante soave. 
. “MEPHISTOPHELES:”” Allegro vivace, ironico. 


: 
. SE 
} 
F 
a 
& 
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CLAYTON JOHNS. BERCEUSE and SCHERZO for STRING ORCHESTRA . 


. BERCEUSE: Andante con moto. 
. SCHERZO: Allegro vivace.—Trio: Poco meno mosso. 


BRUCH. KOL NIDREI for VIOLONCELLO with ORCHESTRA 
and HARP, op. 47. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, ‘‘Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt,”’ 
in D major, op. 27. 


Soloist: 


MR. LEO SHULZ. 


Re eT EN 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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every. 


vive its losth it. 
crities duty, who is competent to udge ac- 
curately of a singer’s merits and demurits, 
* inake as clear as possible what the 
difficulties are that handicap the public 
el: oc pgp thereby assist in establish- 
ng finally a more critical judgment upon 
the part of the public so that the good 
model js easily distinguished when it is 
presented and commended accordingly. 


‘The programme for next Saturday’s con- | 
cert will embrace Liszt’s “aust sym- ‘| 


phony; Berceuse and Scherzo jfor string 
orchestra, Cluyton Johns; hol Nidrej 
for ’cello and orchestra, Bruch; . and 
Mendelssohn’s overture, “Calm Sea and 
Prosperous \oyage.” Mr. Leo “chultz 
_ will be the soloist. The publie rehearsal 
will be upon Thursday a/ternoon instead 
of Friday. WAKREN DAVENIORTz 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SHASON 1898-94. 


j 
/ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


a 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AX. CONGERY: 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24. AT 
PROGRAMME. 


4 4 4 ~ > x , vv 4 
WHINE FAUST-S\ MPHONIE. 
lL. ‘*“FAUST:’* 
assal. 
Il. ““GRETCHEN:’’ Andante soave. 
ITT. “MEPHISTOPHELES:”’ Allegro vivace. ironico. 


Lento assai.—Allegro agitato ed appassionato 


CLAYTON TOHNS. BERCBUSE and SCHERZO for StrRInc ORCHESTRA. 
. BERCEUSE: Andante con moto. 
SCHERZO: Allegro vivace.—T rio: Poco Meno mOossoO 


BRUCH. KOL NIDREI for VioLtoncrELLo with ORCHESTRA 


and HARP, op. 47. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, “‘Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt,’’ 


in D major, op. 27. 


Soloist: 


MR. LEO SHULZ. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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- The following paragraph was published in the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung. Berlin, March 23: 


his leased that he intends to fulfill his contract 


r 10 years, particularly as the critics and the | 


‘public applaud his work.” 
heuer F aS st 


Ata vere, 
A 
i 


~~ 

| t. week @ prominent musical newspaper in 
Ne York: published the statement that Mr. 
Higginson has been negotiating for a successor, 


} F 
‘ 
Le 
'‘ 


ny 


‘and there is a faint possibility of Wilhelm | 


beri. 


G ricke returning to his old post.’’ 
“i ee Xk 

_. There is no use of denying the fact that there 
“As bere in Boston a ceriain opposition to the 
“methods of Mr. Paur, the conductor. ‘This op- 
pos tion is ‘not found in the musical articles 
“contributed to the pressof Boston. Nor dol 


My on the part of the audience to Mr. Paur. 


_ -Itis true, however, that certain members of 
the orchestra do not hesitate in public to con- 
-demn he conducting of Mr. Paur and to sneer 
_ at his musical intelligence. 
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_ These objeciors are few in number, but they 
“undoubtedly have a certain influence. 
. tis not improbable that their policy is shaped 
by the determination of Mr. Paur to be conduc- 
“tor, ir deed as well as in name. 
> Now ideal government has been defined as 
absolute despotism tempered by occasional as- 
ation. ate 
not understand that Mr. Paur is disaeree- 
itTehearsal; but: it is said that he insists 


vy ona ce bare 


on havine his own musical ideas, i. e., his inter- | 
y.) warts 4 , ; s 
ation of the composer’s meaning carried 


‘Out Without question by the men whoare paid 
if ag fliggzinson to obey the leader chosen by 


t. 
my 


on 
b\, . 

x 4 hoo > 
/ 

Lo 


bie) i 1S | J Stavou” - 
for five yeors with the privilege of renewal, and 


he has | x: intention of leaving a rosition that 
ae 

; . 

Tey hat Sang 


Pleases him, As he-is a man of firmness, it is 

“not ike! that he will be disturbed seriously by 

8 mutterings of a few discontented plavers, or 

¥ the thought of Mr. Nikisch in Pesth, yet 
eathing out threatenings and slaughter. 

“#here are change: that mizht we!l be made 

xt season inthe personnel of the orchestra. 


‘believe that there is any substantial opposition | 


sr the name be Gericke, Nickish or | 
stated-that Mr. Paur has a contract 
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rn out of due time. Years 

azo in Mexico a beautiful youth was sacrificed 
to Tezcatlipocs. And when after preparatory 
stuffing, and rejoicing, and festal procession the 


apvvle of his eye. why does he not bring him for- 
ward in an horitfic solo? We are obliged each 
year to listen to certain violinists and ’cellists 
of the orchestra in set solo pieces. However 
edmirable their performances may be, it would 
be a pleasure to nartake of the joy of variety. 
‘Ihe selection of soloists seems, like Kissing, to 
zo by favor, particularly when twosuch re- 
markable performers »s Marteau, the violinist, 
and de Pachmann, the pianist, now in this 
country. are not given a hearing. 


I believe that this drummer was once heard in | 


an elaborate soloata promenade concert, but 
whv should he not be invited to appear at one 
of the 24 solemn functions? There is a piece 
that he might play, a solo for six kettle drums, 
accompanied by ful! orchestra, written by 
Tausch, Itisin two movements, slow march 
and polonaise. Of course, the indulgence of the 
audience should be requested during the tun- 
ins. 

And at another concert one of the trombone 


players might be heard, say in an arrangement | 


of Stigelli’s ** lear.” 
4% 


One thine may justlv be said of Mr. Paur: | 
however great his merits as a conductor may | 
| be, he is not skillful in the composition of his 


programs. It is’ mvy.impression that he means 


to be catholic in selection; but he apparently » 
has little sense of values and he does not appre- | 


ciate the power of judicious contrast. 


It is given to few to present such interesting | 
programs as those arranged by Mr. Frank Van | 


Yer Stucken. whe, by the way, is a conductor to 


se at least considered if Mr. Paur should by | 


wy chance make up his mind toreturn to Ger- 
yany. Some here would at once cbiect to Mr 
Van der Stucken: for he was born in this 
souptry, he is not..a. German -by. birth or 
by parentage, and he believes .in. giving the 
works of the modern school a hearing, whether 
they be written by Frenchmen, Belgians, 
Germans,  Russians,:: Italians, Americans, 
Harbarians or Scvthians. Ihese: objec- 


tions are indéed insuperable—that is. in Boston | 


—and lt hasten to withdraw the suegestion. Let 
us fold the hands and ‘resign ourselves to an 
endless succession of Schmidts and Muellers, 
‘oy they are the people, and music will die with 
them. | : 

~ 


* & 

It is to be hoped that there will not be any 
change at present. Mr, Paur seems to be an 
honest, capable man, seeking to perform 
thoroughly the duties of his position. and rot 
courting in any way self-gloritication, Un- 
der his direction the orchestra has re- 
covered the verfection oftechniqué that, gained 
under Mr. Gericke, was frittered away under 
Mr. Nikisch. It should be understood thor- 
oughly by the men nnder him that he. as con- 
ductor, has a right to fine even the most promi- 
nent if thev are late ata rehearsal: nor should 
he be maligned because he insists that he is 
master in all questions of tempo and nuan- 
CiTUundg. | 
PHILIP HALE. 
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' victim was put upon the altar of jasper, a ' 
mightv drum was pounded. Bernal Diaz saw | 
the drum... It was madeof serpents’ skins. The — 
_ sound of it was soloud that it could be heard | 

eight miles away, °° ee | 
 Ifthis drummer is asdearto Mr. Paur as the | 
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ing and performance, and absotute lack of 
stact and discretion in the formation of the 
rogramme. Atthe preceding concert Mr. 
aurcut out the first movement of the 
pe Ninth symphony; at this one he re- 
igiously gave every note of the intermin- 
able first movement of Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ 
symphony, causing late-comers a wait of 
over half an hour in the corridor. . The 
oloist of the concert began his work at 
alf past.nine, and the last number of the 
Btrange programme was played to many 
empty benches and to the boot-heel obbligato 
of many a departing auditor. The pro- 
gramme book stated that Liszt’s symphony 
was given for the first time, but it has been 
heard in Boston before the present sym- 
phony orchestra was founded. It was then 
given with its proper ending, a chorus with 
words taken from Goethe's ‘‘Faust.” 
The first movement is a fearful picture of 
musical spasms; Faust in his struggles 
seems grestly to disturb the regular sonata 
shape, and all symphonic meaning (in the 
modern sense) is lost in vague growlings, 
aving about as much shape as a London 


fog. Attheend of the movement one is in- | 


clined to ask, with Southey’s “young Pe- 
terkin,’’ “Now tell us what ’twas ali 
about?’ It is a well-known fact in oratory 
that whena man has nothing to say, he 
takes a loug while saying it, and here we 
find the same principle illustrated in musie. 
Yet viewed purely as a bit of orchestral 
scoring, with no particular object, the work 
has a certain interest, it contains some 
unique bits of instrumental effect. 

The second movement, picturing Mar- 
gee is much the best of the symphony. 

t is frequently given alone, a custom which 
our conductor might have followed to ad- 
vantage. The work of the obce and of the 
muted violins in this movement was ex- 
quisite, but there was some rigidity of 
phrasing in the most delicate passages. 

In the third movement Liszt has brought 


ethics into music; to picture satan as the 


destroyer, powerless to create, there is no 
definite theme given to this part, but almost 
everything is founded on a mockery of the 
themes which have been presented in the 
receding two movements. Possibly this 
act may stand as an excuse for the inflic- 
tion of the first movement upon the audience, 
but few could have appreciated this ethical 
touch, and these elect ones must have 
thought with the boy who had just com- 
pleted his mastery of the alphabet, that it 


was not worth while going through so much 


to learn so little. Yet the general Viublerie 


of the movement is not without its charm, 
and it was played to perfection, a veritable 
technical triumph on which conductor and 
orchestra are to be congratulated. The 


omission of the final chorus was not a de- | 


fect, for Liszt had this omision in view 
when he wrote the ending used on this oc- 
casion. In the full version Liszt gives an apo- 


theosis of Marguerite in singing of “Das 
Ewig-weibliche,’’ while in this finale the 
apotheosis is made by turning from the 
malevolent measures of Mephistopheles to 
a beatification of the Faust ard Margnerite 
themes. But even to the end the spasmodic 
character is kept up, the workis a thing of 


“hp aon wok ap colored shreds and patches, 
an 


when the musical hiccoughs ended 
with the kettle-drummer rapping violently 
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Ag In ac play o! TrAaT. P.9 in condue on vA f 
‘to call the meeting to order, one was satisy 


8 
fied that the hour and a quarter of .-. 
sonance was quite sufficient without an - 


added chorus. ee 


Clayton Johns’ melodic measures came ~ 
like cold cream after inflammation. Under 
other circumstances, one might have held” 
the Berceuse too light for symphonic cone” 
cert use, but now the gentle passages of” 
muted violins were cordially welcome. The 
scherzo which followed is a very concise. 
bit of writing; like the Berceuse, it charms” 
by straightforward melody only; its” 
themes are well contrasted and graceful,” 
and the carillon-like returning assage — 
is also in place, but one could das’ 
mand a larger form in an orchestral” 
work. The composition won much’ ape 
plause. Now, at the time when sn 
urbans take their trains, came Mr; 
Leo Schuiz with a short violoncello 
solo. It was Bruch’s arrangement of the, 
old Hebrew melody, ‘‘Kol Nidrei.” This) 
note of Jewish musical sorrow came rather 
sardonically on Easter eve., yet it made a. 
great success. ‘‘Kol Nidrei’’ is probably the > 
oldest Jewish theme in existence; immany- 
tunes are ascribed to Scriptural times, pur’ 
they are always found wanting when. 
weighed bv the antiquarian. - ‘‘leoni’’ 
is given in many hymn-books as coming 
down from the Temple at Jerusalem, but 
people must accept the statement entirely | 
on faith. ‘Kol Nidrei’’itself does not go back 4 
so very far; its general style is Moorish, _ 


Zt 


_and it probably only carries us back to the © 


time when the Sephardic Jews lived with | 


_ the Moors in Spain. Mr. Schulz played with © 
| noble expression and the brea 


th of his © - 
string was remarkable. He was recalled | 
many times. 

There was an_ evident haste to bring one} 
number on the heels of another, caused by 4 
the length of the programme. Immediately | 
that the cello sglo was done Mendelssohn’s ~ 
‘“Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous Voyage” | 
was rushed on. One was glad not to find | 
the .work marked on the programme as7* 
‘Calm Sea and Happy Voyage;” this title: 
has misled more auditors than one would’ 
imagine, and of itself shows the delusiye | 
character of programme music. Many? 
listen to the first measures and imagine a | 
tranquil and smiling sea, while the picture | 
(which at once calls to mind a stanza fram 4 
Coleridge) is taken from Goethe’s Verses :-— 


Deepest stillness on the waters 
Without motion rests the Sea, 

And the Sailor sees around him 
Only tlat monotony. 


Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Awful silence, as the Grave; ‘g 

In the whole wide, vast horizon _ 
Movetd pot a single wave.” P: 

The earnest introduction was taken #4 
trifie too quickly, but the transition to the, 
picture of the ship ploughing its way | 
through the waves, homeward-bound, was, 


. 


excellently read, and the body of the’ work) 
was brilliantly executed, even to the trtime] 
pet fanfares and the final bursting forth of: 
the irrepressible kettle-drummer, Tie 
Louis C. Evson.. 
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Mr. Leo Schulz. 


General Interest in the Music Drama 
‘ Performances—A Grand Floral Con- 
cert Announced—The Women’s Phil- 


‘The Symphony Concert, Soloist 
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-This delig 
composition was Play 
grace, and displayed the taste of | 
conductor and his command over his 
“ in the happiest fashion. . 
he soloist of the evening, Mr. Leo 
Schulz, was then introduced in the 


| “Kol Nidrei” of Max Bruch, for 'cello, 


harmonic Orchestra to Appear— | 


**Tabasco’’ an Early Attraction. 


It is easy to forgive Mr. Paur for his | 
recent sins of omission and commis- | 


sion in the way of programme making 
after hearing the concert of last even- 
- Ing. 

- Upon this occasion he made a very 
happy choice of his compositions, and 
arranged them in such a way that, al- 
though they covered an unusual amount 
of time, there was no sense of weari- 
ness during the performance, and his 
audience left the hall with an agreeable 
feeling of having enjoyed the entire 
list of selections. 

The evening was begun with a splen- 
did performance of Liszt’s ‘Faust’’ 
Symphony, which. had, so far as mem- 
ory serves, its first performance here 
on this occasion. It might with more 
propriety be called a series of three 
Symphonic poems having for their sub- 
jects Faust, Gretchen and Mephistophe- 
_les. There is little in either of the 
three movements into which this work 


is divided that suggests purely sym- 
phonic form, and the free style in 
which the several subjects are treated 
‘is hardly in keeping with the traditions 
Suggested by the word Symphony. In 
the first movement, ‘‘Faust.” the com- 
poser shows that he Is not above borrow- 
ng from himself, but. although the ideas 
and themes seem familiar, their treat- 
ment and development gives to the 
movement as a whole a degree of origi- 
nality which makes it steadily interest- 
Ing. It is difficult to say just what the 
themes suggest, but to those who are 
ed to have the programme 
order to enjoy‘this class 

Ss, the movement is stead- 
In its scoring the com- 
all the resources of the 
and in a way to pre- 


ovement, however, 

ves himself the greatesi 

treedom, and his writing in this part 
of the symphony is irresistibly amus-. 


orchestra and harp. The noble melody 
selected by the composer for treatment 
in this bit of wre’. was prayed with 
admirable sentiment y Mr. Schulz, anc 
his broad and tasteful treatment of the 
main subject showed him to be a thor- 
ough master of his instrument. The or- 
chestral and harp parts of the composi- 
tion were equally Satisfactory, and the 
selection has, as a whole, never had a 
better interpretation here than on this 
occasion. 

The programme was prought to a 
most enjoyable ending by at oroughls 
artistic performance of the “Calm Sea 
‘and Prosperous Voyage’’ overture. 

The orchestra makes its occastona! 
tour during the coming week, and the 


| concert on Saturday evening, April 7, 


' Bulow. The 


Guido von 
rogramme on this occa- 


will be in memory of Hans 


| sion will have as its novelty Bulow’s 


¥ @S well as vastly entertaining. The | 


‘themes of the first and second move. 
me are here parodied in the clever- 
-@St fashion, and the -Mephistophelian 
Style of the movement was caught up 
e ae pplest fashion by the players. 
ho, with their. tie rare gents 
joyed tl part 2 @ wor te as 
h as the audience. : ) 


“Funerale,’’ and will include the “Hroi- 
ca’’ symphony by Beethoven. Mr. Otto 


| Roth will be the soloist. 
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Jynm’ 
Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra- 


The programme of the twentieth symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 

Liszt: A Faust Symphony. . 
Clayton Johns: Berceuse and Scherzo for string or 


chestra. 
Max Bruch: “Kol Nidrei,” for violoncello with or- 


chestra and harp, Opus 47. 
Mendelssohn: Overture, **Meeresstille und gliickliche 
Fahrt,’’ Opus 27. 
Mr. Leo Schulz was the ’cellist. 


It is a good many years since all three move- 
ments of Liszt’s “Faust” symphony have been 
given here; the second movement, “Gretchen,” 
has been given separately now~and then, but 
we doubt if many in last Saturday evening’s 
audience remembered a note of the other two, 
Indeed it is no slight undertaking to give the 
work entire—nor to listen to it, for matter of 
that. It is enormously difficult, and lasts from 
sixty-five to seventy minutes—well over an 
hour! Of Liszt’s two great s8ymphenies— 


perhaps /arge would be the better word—the | 
“Dante” and the “Faust,” we must own to | 


liking the Faust” decidedly best. Both works 
are sharply characteristic of the composer, but 
in the “Faust” he seems to have worked under 


| the influence of a muvre real inspiration. 


The symphony may be called a monstrosity, 
without any one’s needing to object. It shows 
all Liszt’s faults in generous measure: his ter- 
rible and unflagging self-consciousness, his 
vain struggling after naiveté, his want of artis- 
tic measure, his general bent toward exagger- 
ated expression. The first movement,in par- 
ticular, furnishes more than one instance of 
the tediousness, the lack of true musicai vitali- 
ty, in his peculiar method of thematic develp- 
opment. Liszt seems to have had a passion for 
developing a theme in what is ealled sequence ; 
the idea was not original with him, indeed, it is 
probably as old as thematic development itself: 
but his application of itis in one respect quite 
individual. It may be said of this plan of ‘‘de- 
velopment in sequence” that its prime artistic 
weakness lies in the fact thatitisa cut-and.- 
driedscheme from the start, and consequent- 
ly almost necessarily precludes that constant 
display of inventiveness and felicity of resource 
that constitutes oneof the greatest charms of 
thematic working-out. Its mo3t obstinate and 
unstinted application is probably to be found 
in the free fantasia of the first movement of 
Adolph Saran’s B-flat minor pianoforte sonata, 
Opus 5; andit is doubtless this very fact that 
best accounts for the exceedingly shert-lived 
reputation this in many ways remarkable 
work enjoyed with musicians. But only ex- 
amine these sequences in Saran’s sonata. and 
you find that, ent-and-dried and formal as the 
scheme is, the result is by no means deveid of 
musical life and charm. Saran begins his 
working-out with a phrase of four measures, 
and then repeats it twice more, each 
time a semitone higher; then he adds a 
Phrase of six measures, to round eff the 
period. 
ed, a tone lower than before. Then Sa. 
ran begins another period (still on the same 
theme), in which phrases of two measures alter- 
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This whole period is then repeat- | 


‘perio 


‘ment of his 
Works up a phrase two measures long in se- 


jours tacher de faire grand!” 
Character-picture of Goethe’s Gretchen, it is 
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d,in which the phrase (still taken from 
the same theme) is only one measure long, the 
sequence now descending tone by tone with 
each repetition of the phrase. Here we have 


7 


the scheme, which, cut-and-dried as it is, has @ 


strong element of liveliness in it; this begin- 
ning with a sequence of four-measure phrases, 
then going on to to two-méasure, and at last to 
one-measure phrases, presents the thematic 
material in a more and more condensed shape, 


and makes the teucing between question and 


response 6ver more lively and rapid. But,when 
Liszt develops # phrase in sequence, he does 
little or nothing of this successive condensation 
of periods. Take the passage in alternate 4-4 
and 6-4 time, marked "Meno mosso, misterioso 
e molto tranquillo,” in the first move- 
“Faust” symphony; here he 


quence, repeating it nine times, changing key 


with every other repetition; but it is always 
| one and the same phrase, over and over again, 


without variety and witnont any quickening of 
the diastole-systole of question and answer. 
The process becomes terribly tedious after a 
while, especially as this repeating the same 
thing over and over again without variation 
has no plastic, form-giving virtue whatever. | 
The whole sequence sounds like mere reitera- 
tion, and says nothing more than was said in 
the first two phrases. We have thought it | 
worth while to go into this matter at such | 
length, because this lazy, absolutely eut-and- | 
dried sort of development in sequence is a | 
device of which Liszt is particularly fond, and 
the frequent application of which is perhaps 
the very dreariest feature in his compositions; 
in fact, this process cannot strictly be called 
one of developmentin any true sense of the 
word; the effect upon the ear is that of a sort 
of thematic marking-time, for the theme so 
treated really does not progress at all. There | 
is more than one instance of this sort of thing 
in the symphony, albeit Liszt has been some- 
what more merciful to the listener in this 
respect here than in his “‘Ideale.”’ 

Then, too, take the terribly tense and high- 
strung mood that pervades the work, the per- 
sistency of that uncomfortcb!e, nervous inter- 
val of the augmented fifth almost throuchout 
the first movement. This constant emotional 
high-pressure becomes frightfully wearing; 
after a while ons begins to find this perpetual 
harping on the E-string of morbid sensibility 
unnatural and unreal; this constant acuteness | 
of feeling and high nervous tension seem all ~ 
too factitious and self-conscious. Again, take 
tno second “Gretchen” movement; with all its 
undeniable inusical beauty, what a terrible gat- 
ireitis on Liszt’s favorite maxim, ‘Jl faut tou- 
As a musical 


alraost a biasphemy. Only think of anyone’s 
trying to treat Gretchen “on a large scale!” 
This movement might pass as a character-pic, 
ture of Madame de Genlis, or any high-strung 
sentimental-poetic femule you please; but of 


' Gosthe’s Gretchen, never! 


Still, with and in spite of all its characteristic 
Lisztian blemishes, the symphony is unques- 
tionably interesting, and something more. 
There is an enormous amount of work in it,and 


the sentiment in itseems throughout deeper 


nate with red by other phrases of , 
and are answered by other phra and more genuine than one usually finds in 





| Fein a8 2 og — rr uot 1 lghtfel. Tn 
ne third, nr ite ‘movement Lis: 3 
aly owed mueh to Berlioz—indeed, 18 
a ene the movement may be said to 
‘directly ‘from 098 “Songe 
ult du Sabdbat” in tne “Fantastic” sym- 
= ee it Liszt has made admirable use of - 
‘is is stolon. idea; the “irony” in the music is 
: ly Mephistophelian and heartlessly 
* oe sient. Weare quite free to own that, after 
the | éludes” and “Tasso,” this “Faust” is the 


first. ktended orchestral compositien by Liszt 
‘that we have really enjoyed. The performance 


we , for the most part, superb, and showed the 
iat Sin-s most brilliant light. 

ah Mir. ‘Johns’s Berceuse and Scherzo are two 

pretty little: movements, and were pretty well 


yed.. Theirabsolute and unassuming sim-— 


* Diteity was grateful after Liszt’s high-strung 
Ne ities. 
ae played Bruch’s "Kol Nidrei” very 
eautifully indeed, but we cannot but find the 
mposition itself dull and tedious. The real 
Kol Nidrei” itself, when intoned by the high 
a : het in the synagogue on the Day of Atone- 
me is said to be unspeakably impressive, 
‘grand and. solemn. Buttry to be grand and 
gC oly with a solo’cello! That sugar-sweet 
‘Voice is not tuned to solemnity. 


¢ Menielsaohn’s ever-welcome ‘Meeresstille 


nd #Mickliche Fahrt” was capitally played and 
artily. enjoyed byall. There is descriptive 
a r c B orerakeedsc music that never for amoment 


il be‘no concert nor rehearsal this week) is to | 

in memoriam of the late Hans Guido von | 

i ri OW. Biilow, "Funerals ;” Beethoven, sym-_ 
. ny No, 3,.in E-flat major (“Eroica”),opus 55; | 


e, twe muvements irom violin concerto; 
oe Bate tne mex overture, opus 81; Wagner, 
ee ungs-Marscb. Mr. Otto Roth will be the 

- viol nist, | | 
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wef ’ 
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vf ast th ‘A ee 
ye me.) at © eae ny , 
ne .E : aie Nidrel,” for ‘cello and orchestra, Bruch; Over. 


. oh OB anes ae, 
vaca by iy peat Paur tor, the stain sym-. 
phony, concert’ of the Lenten season. ‘The 
offerings were -as ‘follows: “A. Faust Sym- 
phony, ” by Franz Liszt: berceusé and 


scherzo for string orchestra, by Clayton 
| Johns; “Kol Nidrei,” for r, violoncello, with 
| orchestra and harp, by Max Bruch, and an. 


‘Overture, ‘‘Sea-calm and. Prosperous Voy- 
age.” by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 

‘The Liszt. symphony was played for the 
first’ time ‘here. ‘It’ is an excessively long 
composition, requiring an nour'and aquar- 
ter be performance, and: in spite.of its 
‘many beauties' proved rather a severe tax 
.on the attention of the audience, *. 


The. ‘work. is’: Teally three. . Eoin ahs: 


‘poems rather than a symphony and is in- 
tended to be descriptive of Goethe’s char 
acters, Faust, Gretchen and Mephistophe- 
les. 

Like. most; of, Liszt’s compositions, this 
work is notable: for elaborate -ornamenta- 
‘tion. rein several themes | 


manner ‘4s 
two move- 
ird move: 
geeey 


sz ’ 
The Symphony Concert. 
The programme for last night’s concert by the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was “Aj 


Faust Symphony,” by Liszt; a Berceuse and a 
” Scherzo, for string orchestra, by Clayton Johns; “Kol 


_.. | ture, ‘‘Calm sea and Prosperous voyage,” Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Leo Schulz was the soloist. The Liszt symphony 
is a dreary, musica] hightmare, which occupies one 
hour and ten minutes in the playing. What it all 
means. musically or otherwise, defies x planation. 
What connection it has _ with “Faust,” beyond the 
title, is equally puzzling to determine. It 
might be called a Hamlet symphony with just as much 
propriety and just as much intelligibility, but what. 
ever its title, it would not appear any less foggy, less 
disagreeable, less Vulgarly blatant or less wearl- 
some. It was read and played finely, of course, but 
an hour and ten minutes of such groping after noth 
ing in particular is too much to contemplate with 
equanimity, after one has been subjected to it. Mr. 
Johns’s two pieces are dainty little musical meringues | 
that gratify a sweet tooth without satisfying the appe.. 
tite. They are prettily tuneful, and savor of the: 
salon rather than of the concert room.. 
They were charmingly played. Mr. Schalz | 
played the ’cello solo in that broad, clean cut and mu- 
sicianly style that always distinguishes his perform- 


ances, and was heartily applauded. The selections for 
» the next concert are: “Funerale,” Von Billow; Eroica 


Symphony, Beethoven; two movements from & con. 


certo for violin, Molique; Tragic Overture, Brahms; 


| 


Huldigung’s March, Wagner. Mr. Otto Roth is to be | 
the soloist. 


The latest reports give the gra: wh, ass) 


ement itp ex eedingl | 
Mee fete itis so exeeed of ré - ‘ Surance that the Symphony concerts & 


titions in’ slightly varied furms that t 
gweotness becomes rather monotonous Sd 
fore the .end: The syinphony. “was ‘splen- 
ane Played by the orchestra... - 

t ayton Johns’ berceuse and scherza, 
‘were exquisitely interpreted. Not aval 
has <a “similar: composition. been °’ 

‘with more. Ap *afelicacy, or metiathe Ay 
re er | 


Paur’s direction.” 
‘ils cha ning va je waisea a ee by this f 
@ success a 
be" | composer trom Symphony concert ; 


- to be abandoned, that Mr. Paur will ¢on 

to revel in the pastoral joys of . 

_ Plain and that the musicians, fr om I 
fiddler to drummer, are devoted to the 

, ductor and would fain die for him © | 
‘jurious, base reports might be Tororer r dis- 
proved. The rehearsals are loo oe rw ard 
to with eagerness. -A. loving-cup is passed: 
about before the hard labor of the for 


Nidrei” (is the first prayerby the cand during the moments of rest ] 
Jerr tho el Nidn 


polody A ize ee he ritual | 


er. which a et Brue 
has taker ee a cipal theme of his | 
° hier very a 
but its performance w s- } 


ure. ‘Mr Leo Se fe 
o splendidly anc bl 


twas. Mendelsso 
3 a i rb manner.in: rene 
| pt ‘e composition w 


synagogue onthe | tells funny stories from the Fusgende B 


ter or even older works. Every (x ow and 
then, at rehearsal, the musicians ¢ ne iy 
delighted are they with Mr. Paur’s re Bese 
of both great and little masters. Barnu | 
happy family was a collection | all 

Rachels and Dismal Jimmies COmID 

the Symphony Orchestra as: di is te 


6, most enjoyabl ble —__—____Sesaposres 
phony ooncert t is oloist : 
or 


ey oot 


sees na ‘TTO ROTH. 
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- tration, always individual and delightful. In 
the third, “Mephistopheles,” movament Liszt 


hag plainly owed much to Berlioz—indeed, the 


whole idea of the movement may be said to 
-have been taken directly from the “Songe 


dune Nuit du Sabbat” inthe “Fantastic” sym- 


~phony—but Liezt has made admirable use of 


his stolen idea; the “irony” in the music is 


-essentially Mephistophelian and heartlessly 


brilliant. Weare quite free to own that, after 
the “Préludes” and “Tasso,” this Faust” is the 
first extended orchestral composition by Liszt 
that we have really enjoyed. The performance 
was, for the most part, superb, and showed the 
music ina most brilliant light. 

Mr. Johns’s Berceuse and Scherzo are two 


pretty little movements, and were pretty well | 
-played. Theirabsolute and unassuming sim- 
“ plicity was grateful after Liszt’s high-strung 


complexities. 
Mr. Schulz played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” very 


beautifully indeed, but we cannot but find the 
- composition itself dull and tedious. The real 


Ko] Nidrei” itself, when intoned by the high 
priest in the synagogue on the Day of Atone- 
ment, is said to be unspeakably impressive, 
grand and solemn. Buttry to be grard and 
solemn with a solo’cello! That sugar-sweet 
Voice is not tuned to solemnity. 

Mendelssolhn’s ever-welcome ‘Meeresstille 


und ghickliche Fahrt” was capitally played and 


heartily enjoyed by all. There is deseriptive 
and picturesque music that never for amoment 
forgets to be musical as well! ‘ 
The next programme (for April 6 and 7, there 
will be no concert nor rehearsal this week) is to 


bein memoriam of the late Hans Guido von 


Biiiow. Bulow, Funerale;’ Beethoven, sym- 


air 


phony No, 3,.in E-tflat major (“Eroica’”’),opus 55; 
‘Molique, twe movements from violin concerto; 
- Brahmas, “Tragic’’ overture, opus 81; Wagner, 


“Huldigungs-Marscb. Mr. Otto Roth will be the 
» violinist. 
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Echoes. from the Twentieth Sym- 
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"Secular Music in the Theaters 


Tonight—Coming Events, - 


vided by director Paur tor the last sym- 
phony concert of the Lenten season. The 
offerings were as follows: “A Faust Sym- 
phony,” by Franz Liszt: berceuse and 
scherzo for string orchestra, by Clayton 
Johns; “Kol Nidrei,” for, violoncello, with 
orchestra and harp, by Max Bruch, and an 


overture, ‘“‘Sea-caim and Presperous Voy- | 


age.”’ by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


‘composition, requiring an hour and a.quar- 

ter for performance, and in spite of its 
many beauties proved rather a severe tax 
on the attention of the audience. Fath 

The work. is ‘really three. symphonic 
poems rather than a symphony and is in- 
tended to be descriptive of Goethe’s char 
acters, Faust, Gretchen and Mephistophe- 
les. — Ne 

like most, of Liszt’s compositions, this 
work is notable: for elaborate ornamenta- 
tion. The several themes aré in them: 
selves simple end suggestive, and they are 
treated in a very effective manner, 

Especially effective is the manner in 
which the themes of the first two move- 
ments are reproduced in the third move- 
ment in the form. of sarcastic parodies, 
Lhis is rho ae oh in accord with the popu- 
lar idea of the methods in favor with 
Mephistopheles. | ° 

The Gretchen movement is exceedingly 
swoet and delicate, but it is so full of repe- 
titions in slightly varied forms that the 
sweetness becomes rather monotonous be- 
fore the end: The Syinphony ‘was splen- 
didly played by the orchestra. 

Che Clayton Johns’ berceuse and scherza 
were exquisitely interpreted. Not before 
has a similar’ composition been played 
With more'grace, delicacy or artistic ex- 
pression under Mr Paur’s direction. It 
is a charming work and has added materi- 
ally to the success already won by this 
Boston composer trom Symphony concert 
patrons. ee | . 
~The “Kol Nidrei” is the first prayerby the 


| — om 
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The Symphony Concert. 


The programme for last night’s concert by the Bos | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was “A! 
Faust Symphony,” by Liszt; a Berceuse and a) 
Scherzo, for string orchestra, by Clayton Johns; “Kol 


| Nidrei,” for ’cello and orchestra, Bruch; Over. 
A program of unusual length Was. pro- 


ture, ‘‘Calm sea and Prosperous voyage,” Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Leo Schulz was the soloist. The Liszt symphony 
is 4 dreary, musical nightmare, which occupies one 
hour and ten minutes in the playing. What it all 
means. musically or otherwise, defies explanation. 
What connection it hag with ‘Faust,’ beyond the 
title, is equally puzzling to determine. It 
might be called a Hamlet symphony with just as much 
propriety and just as much intelligibility, but what. 


ver its title, it would not appear any lesa foggy, 1 
The Liszt symphony was played for the. PP y ggy, less 


first time here. It is an excessively long | 


disagreeable, less vulgarly blatant or less wearl- 


_8ome. It was read and played finely, of course, but 


an hour and ten minutes of such groping after noth 
ing in particular is too much to contemplate with 
Cquanimity, after one has been subjected to it. Mr. 
Johns’s two pieces are dainty little musical meringues . 
that gratify a sweet tooth without satisfying the appe. 


_tite. They are prettily tuneful, and savor of the 
| salon rather than of the concert room. 


They were charmingly played. Mr. Schulz | 
played the ’cello solo in that broad, clean cut and mu- 


' Bicianly style that always distinguishes hig perform- 


ances, and was heartily applauded. The selections for 
the next concert are: ‘‘Funerale,” Von Bilow; Eroica 
Symphony, Beethoven; two movements from a con. 
certo for violin, Molique; Tragic Overture, Brahms; | 
Huldigupg’s March, Wagner. Mr. Otto Roth is to be) 
the soloist. | 


owe 


The latest reports give the gratifying as- 


‘ Surance that the Symphony concerts are not 


to be abandoned, that Mr. Paur will] continue 
to revel in the pastoral joys of Jamaica. 


_ Plain and that the musicians, from head 


fiddler to drummer, are devoted to their con- 
ductor and would fain die for him that in- 
jurious, base reports might be forever dis- 
proved. The rehearsals are looked forward 


‘to with eagerness. A loving-cup is passed 
about before the hard labor of the forenoon, 
(and during the moments of rest Mr. Paur 


Jewish high priest in the synagogue onthe ; tells funny stories from the Fliegende Blaet- 


Jay of Atonement, and it is the ritual 
‘inelody of this prayer which Max Bruch 
has taken forthe principal theme of his 
composition. It is, of course, very somber 
in character, but its performance was lis- 
tened to with pleasure. Mr Leo Schultz 
played the solo ‘cello splendidly and was 
cordially applauded. | 

' Fhe final number was Mendelssohn’s 


ter or even older works. Every now and 
then, at rehearsal, the musicians cheer, so 


delighted are they with Mr. Paur’s readings 


of both great and little masters. Barnum/’s 
happy family was a collection of Niobes, 


| Rachels and Dismal J immies compared with 


overture, and. the eapesh manner in which the Symphony Orchestra as it is to-day. 


this delightful descriptive composition was 
played made it rather the most enjoyable 
offering of the concert, 


eS 


There will be no Symphony concert this olo ist: 


week. The program for the following 
week will be arranged in memory of Von 
Bulow, and the selections will be as fol- 
lows: A funeral march 7, Von Bulow; 
Beethoven’s Symphony, ‘“! e Heroic; ’’two 


TTO ROTH. 


movements from Molique’s tirst violin con- _ 


certo, Otto, Roth, solo , violin; Brahms? 
“Tragic Overture ;” Wagner’s “Huldigung’s 
MOOR. as wet | 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AX]. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7, AT 8, P.M. 


IN MEMORIAM HANS GUIDO VON BULOW. 


BORN JANUARY 8, 1830. DIED FEBRUARY 12, 1894. 


PROGRAMME. 


HANS von BULOW. FUNERALE. op. 23, No. 4. 
(First time. ) 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major. (Eroica.) op. 55. 
. Allegro con brio. # 
. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace.—Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto.—Poco andaunte. 


TWO MOVEMENTS from CONCERTO for VIOLIN, 
No. 5, in A minor, op. 21. 

. Andante. 

I. Allegro. 


BRAHMS. TRAGIC OVERTURE, in D minor, op. 81. 


Soloist: 


MR. OTTO ROTH. 





Puts . akg ry + 
putice of Beethoven's Third | 
we | | 
saat ‘concert. of the Symphony 
vesira was given last evening in Music | 
i i ie program. was as follows: 
eral ioe: 43, No. 4 
i | “Pines time, ) 
by mio: ¢ No. 8 (Erowa) 


yon Buelow 


Beethoven 


inents from concerto for violin Molique 
A minor, op. 21. 
Andante. 


-4s¥agic ever Brahms 
~. The) toil ot this concert was arranged as 
me mor At service in honor of the late Hans 
10 As Buelow died the 12th of 
iaiclenecy, sti tribute came late, but, as some 
one s rena it takes along time to bury a distin: | 
a ied man. 
ies -'Tschaikowskv, who is one of the greatest com 
ie posers tor orchestra of the last 20 years, died 
§ season and Mr. aur made no sign. His 
Mast symphony, a work that is hailed as a 
; “yeaa in European cities and in New 
+ has not even been put iv rehearsal here. 
aod’ 8 death this season was mourne:! pub- 
aioe atthe Gewandhaus, Leipsic, but Mr. Paur 
“made no sign, And yetno one wil! arzue  se- 
riously that Buelow outranks Gounod as a com- 


"Not that Buelow is to be grudged this tribute. 
‘He was a great, if-at times eccentric, orchestral 
Teader. His face, his playing of the piano. his 
Sarcastic wit were well known inthis town, 
and although there may not have been in the 
legge a sens of personal loss, as often hap- 
ns when composers, strangers to us, die, 

Bt This nore the tribuie was deserved. 
gc trib ute, by the way, would have been 
© complete if Mr. Paur had refused to put on 
“it ram one of bBueiow’s compositions ; 
this. strange and versatile musician 
“not shine as a composer. ‘Jo be sure, 
F cuahintrs might have plaved Buelow’s over- 
“ote to** Julius Cesar;” and in comparison with 
tha dull enormity, the Funerale is like untoa 

eful star in the firmament. 


A She feature of the evening was the superb | 
ce of thes Heroic Symphony. Superb. 


oe! arze, full word, often loosely used: but 
nel &@ performance as that of last evening is 
' Ob oniy was there = scrupuious 
ention to detail; not only was there a 
amate and a sane’ choice of tempi: 
oi “under the direction of Mr. Paur 
tere Was nothought of orchestral pedagogue 
magnetic virtuoso fhe one thought was, 
great is this music: aud not, How ad - 
“ed the leader conducts. Although ihe 
“peo ngge be was not playedin the fixed, 
Me ele dear to some conservatives. the 
tem vo, slizht, but effec- 
tive homed the inevitable expression 
: a composer’s ideas. The performance of 
d na funeral march was free from theatrical ex- 
ir Vi zance : it was healthy and virile in its 
t rend a’ was no cheap suggestion of 
bare crape and tears; t was a 
with a mighty lamentation. Most 
. too, Was the rhythmic precision of 
», and it may here be remarked that 
imo of Mr. Paur is a pianissimo, not 
itch for a piano or a mezzo torte. 
ions were played magnificently, 
a0 ( Was a wretief to find that the 
pec and ante was not dragged out beyond rec- 
Oxgnition, and that simplicity was not turned 
| cra mentalism. Allin ali, it was a great 
orm: oC aud Mr. Paur was seconded most 
nen under his control, 
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rece to this a rodkipes gener: your ¢o 

ete for violin are in the _ Pe oh yen wre 
found pieces compounded of sugar anda amiab 
bravura; yes, avd your own oratorio, ** Abra- 


ham,” is there with many another vocal work, 


ed or profane. 
map Roth plaved the peaceful numbers 


smoothly and with delicacy. 
Molique, by the way, was born in 1803, not in 
1802 as stated by the cae book, 


Next Saturday svaeitna Mendelssohn’s music 
to Shakspeare’s * Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
will bexiven. Mr. George Riddle will be the 
reader, and there will be a chorus of members 


of the Cecilia. 
Pru“uie HALE. 
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Symphony Orchestra, 


The 2ist concert of the Boston Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra took place in *fusic Hall | 


Saturday evening. The programine, ‘In 

Memoriam Hans Guido Von Buelow’’— 

born Jan. 8, 1830, died Feb. 12, 1894—was 

as follows: 

Funerale, op 23, No. 4.......ccecccccccee» BULOW 

(l"irst time.) 

Symphony No. 3, ‘‘Eroica’’ Beethoven 

Andante and Allegro from Violin Concerto No. 5, 
Molique 

Tragie Overture Brahms 

Mr. Otto Roth was the soloist. 

The great feature of this programme 
was the superb rendering of the Beetho- 
ven Symphony, by the orchestra, under 
the exacting baton of Conductor Paur, 
who now has such a mastery over the ef- 
forts of the players that he was enabled 


_ to present his noble conception of Beetho- 
_ven’s masterpiece of symphonic composi- 


tion with a degree of expressiveness, dis- 
criminating tempi and rhythmical excel- 
lence that was well nigh faultless. Such 
a fine reading and such perfect playing 
seldom go hand in hand. Mr. Paur has 
now established his reputation as an al- 
most unrivalled interpreter of the Master 
Beethoven. The audience recognized the 
wonderfully elevated and highly expres- 
Sive rendering of the Symphony with ap- 
plause, at once spontaneous and prolong- 
ed, which Mr. Paur modestly acknowl- 
edged. 

There is little to be said in praise of the 
recent eminent pianist’s ‘‘Funerale’”’ 
movement. It is scored in the modern 


- mode and is skilfully managed in this di- 
rection, but it is, never theless, a dry 4nd | 
uninspired effort upon the part of its | 
| author, and fails in its effect to move the 
| listener. 


It is as a player of the highest intel- 


| lectual order and a pedagogue of rare 
ability that Von Buelow must be remem- 
_ bered. 


The smooth, flowing Andante and the 


' florid and brilliant Allegro of the Molique 
| Concerto furnished Mr. Otto Roth a fine 
| Opportuntity wherein to display his clear 


and ample technique, both as a player 


of cantabile and the difficulties of rapid 


technical work. Mr. Roth’s intonation 
was remarkably correct. Although the 
work is old-fashioned and perhaps tedious 
to the listener, it was well chosen by the 
player to exhibit his best qualities. Mr. 
Roth was heartily applauded after his 
Playing and was recalled. 

The concert ended with a magnificent 
verformance of Brahms’s unmelodic but 
effective overture. 

It is said that Mr. Paur has been disci- 
plining some of his players lately for not 
getting to rehearsals on time. It would be 
well if he would discipline himself also, 
and begin the concerts on time. On Satur- 
day he came on the stage 10 minutes af- 
ter 8 o’clock. This made the performance 
drag beyond the hour at which it should 
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ae Paur also shows very poor pe nt 
bie arranging his programmes as regards 
their length. The programmes this evening 
was 10 minutes over the reasonable dura- 
tion of one hour and a half, and had the 
Huldigung March followei the Brahms 
Overture as Mr. Paur first planned, it 
would have been a most tedious experi- , 
ence. 

A large number of the subscribers to : 
these concerts are suburbans, and must 


necessarily leave at a certain time in or- {| 


der to catch their trains. Mr. Paur 
should recognize this fact and remedy » 
the difficulty by beginning at 8 o’clock | 
promptly, and arranging his programme 
so that it shall end by 9.30. ‘i 
Next Saturday evening Mendelsshon’s | 
music to “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


will be given, with the assistance of a 


chorus of members of the Cecilia. Mr. | 

George Riddle will read from Shake-~ 

Speare’s lines. : 
WARREN DAVENPORT. 


AS TO MR. PAUR. 


The Foolishness of the New Rumor— 
His Work. 


The Musical Courier of New York has 
had a recurrence of its former complaint, 


i. e, the discharge of Conductor Paur 


from the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the end of the present season | 

In its present aberration it disposes of 
Conductor Paur as “having been weighed 
in the scales of criticism and found want- 
ing.’’ 

Its former hallucination, appearing in 
its columns in the form of a prediction || 
that Mr. Paur would only remain during’]! | 
one season, has overcome:its reason !| | 
again, and it now asserts that Mr. Hig- | 
ginson has been negotiating for Mr. | | 
Paur’s successor, with a faint possibility || 
that Mr. Gericke will return to his old} 
post. 


It would be interesting to know the! | 


source of the information that prise | 
these occasional aberrations on the part. 
ef our esteemed contemporary. | 

Mr. Higginson says that Conductor 
Paur is engaged for a term of years, and 
Conductor Paur says that he is engaged || | 
for five years with the privilege of an ad- || | 
ditional five years if he desires. 

Mr. Paur is now laying his plans for |: 
next season’s series, and will be so busy. | 
with the affairs of his position as conduc- | | 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra } | 
that he will not go abroad this summer, j | 
These facts hardly warrant a claim that: | 
he will be discharged or resign. “ 

He has already rehabilitated the or- | 


@hestra and is now fw, master. 


four seasons that Nikisch encumbe ‘ed - 
. the position of conductor has, with ean 
exception of the infernal pounding of th 


tympani, been eradicated. It is report ed 


that there will be changes in the member- 
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 Mischtevous Musicians. 


Certain people in New York seem to be very much 


des Pee) >) disturbed about the future of the Boston Symphony 
} Giscipline Of Orchestra, and are full of good advice to Mr. Higgin- 
SOs | son regarding the course he should pursue in order to. 
| chants 4 . maintain the efficiency of the organization. This 1s 
‘jaxity cof | 2musing when itis considered that the orchestra has 


% 


3 ft: never been ina higher atate of efficiency than it is 
- | under the direction of Mr. Paur. For some reason or 


uc- | other, the writers for the press, in New York, who are 
| averse to the present conductor, never plummetted the 
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& its craft. with the auger of free sil- 
‘and free trade, and gone to bottom 


88 in the midocean of its political 
In the slang of the day, “come 
tlemen of the Musical Courier, 
a rest” on this subject or 
-conductorship of the Boston 
Orchestra. Mr. Paur, through 
ability, made Leipsic. forget 


’ 


! wih ath ‘ ef. fe " P 3s 
r friend Nikisch, and he has done 
par eee the same service. ie 


~*~. WARREN DAVENPORT, 


_ depths of their rapture for Mr. Nikisch, under whom 
the orchestra steadily degenerated until it was in sore 
_ danger of losing the front rank it had obtained as one 
, of the leading orchestras of the world. 


There is good reason for believing that these peri- 


_| odical attacks on Mr. Paur originate with certain dis. 
i Faica members of the orchestra, who, having 


6d under the lax discipline of Mr. Nikisch, revolt 


at the severer discipline to which they are subjected 


by his successor. Ithas become notorious that these 


discontents, only three or four in number, lose no op. 
portunity that offers, to disparage Mr.'Paur in the most 
scandalous fashion, and it would seem that, under the 


circumstances, the most-adyisable course to pursue 
would be to dispense with their services, and to fill 
their places with other players, and to permit them to 
fiod situations under conductors who countenance the 
‘hail fellow, well met’? methods with their men, that 
these performers favor, but which Mr. Paur opposes. 
As far as we have been able to discover, Mr. Paur has 
the respect and the esteem of his whole orchestra, ex- 
cept these few prominent men among the string play- 
ers; and he also enjoys the best consideration of the 
whole musical public, save that of some young com- 
posers whose music he has not thought it advisable to 
perform, for doubtless good reasons, and that of the 
leader of a well-known clique here who has been un. 


able to use him as he was able to use Mr. Nikisch. 


None who have fhad any experience with large or- 
chestra can possibly be surprised to hear of the petty 
backbitings, the small jealousies, and.the treachery 
generally, of which they are capable. When Mr. 
Gericke first came, he was hailed with enthusiasm. | 
After a short time the fault-finding, the disparagemeut 
and the contemptible backbiting began, and it was not, 
long before he was in high disfavor with his men; and | 
even those who pretended brotherly love for him’ 
when in his presence, ridiculed and snarled at him be- 
hind his back. It was the same with Mr. Nikisch. At 
the outset there went up acry of perfect delight over 
him. By and by the usual order of things prevailed, 
and the backbiting, the belittling, the growling and the 
adverse criticism, on both professional and personal 
grounds, began. Here, again, the most zealous scan- 
dalizers were those who were most trusted by him, 
and those who were most sycophantic to him when in 
hiscompany. A like course has followed Mr. Paur’s 
coming hither. At the beginning, all was laudation. He 
was a delightful man, a fine musician, and a brilliant 
conductor. This jubilation continued for the regula. 
tion period, and then came the inevitable table-turn- 
ing. Ina short article, intended to be humorous, and 
which -appeared in these columns shortly after Mr. 


| Paur's engagement was announced, we dwelt on this’ 
theme, and prophesied exactly what has hap. 

_ pened. And it can be prophested with perfect 
, Safety of the orchestra’s treatment of any conductor, 

| whether his name be Paur, or Richter, or Colonne and 

which could be prophesied with similar certainty of 

Mr. Kneisel, if, by any curious oversight of fate, he 

should be appointed conductor. 

Let us hasten to add, however, that the whole or. | 
chestra must not be blamed for the paltriness of a few 
firebrands. With the exception of these troublesome 
mischief-makers, Mr. Paur, we are assured, has the 
entire respect and sympathies of his men. The mal. | 
contents have been over-pampered with popularity, | 
social and otherwise, and assume an importance that 
does not really attach tothem. They appear to think 
that they are indispensable tothe success and weil. 
being of the orchestra, whereas, the truth is, that their 
places could be readily filled for the better. It is these, 
who, when in New York, supply certain papers there 
with news which they know to be false, merely for the F 
purpose of stimulating sentiment against their con. 
ductor. 

One paper there has stated: ‘There is very little 
likelihood of Mr. Emil Paur being retained as con. 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, next sea. 
son. He has been weighed in the scales of criticism, 

C 


>| and found wanting.” The facts are that Mr. Paur’s 


engagement is for five years, and, as we. understand, 
with the privilege of renewal for five more. And, so 
far from being true is it, that criticism has been ad. 


)| verse to him, it has been exceptionally unanimous 


in his favor. This same paper says: ‘‘Boston’s famous 
band has gone otf in finish and musical enthusiasm.’ 


»)| And this, after the dreadful degeneracy to which it 
>>| sunk under Mr. Nikisch, and its steady recovery un- 


der Mr. Paur, until it has reached a higher state of 


4) efficiency and of brilliancy in its work than it ever | 
"manifested before. All that can be said of the 
ee course followed by Mr. Paur’s detractors, under the 
"| inspiration of the handful of chronic malcontents in 
"> his orchestra is, that “the wish is father to the 
"> thought.” It is to be serlously doubted tf the destinies 
| of the orchestra and its conductor are to be influenced } 
» trom such a distance as New York, by the few soured . 


“kickers” against proper ‘and necessary discipline, to 
be found in the ranks of the players. Itis not easy to 
find so able a conductor as is Mr. Paur. It is more} 
than easy to find as able, and even more able perform | 
ers:than those who are making all the trouble. As a} 
matter of expediency, it would seem that the orchestra 
should be purged or its mischief-making malcontents, 
who, it is quite safe to say, aré as plausibly friendly to 
Mr. Paur, before his face, as they are miserably 
treacherous to him, behind his back. 


Mr. Paur Speake. 


The Boston Journal, in its Friday evening edition, : 
published the following very interesting interview |. 
with Mr. Paur, ube conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It will be secn that it sets completely at 
rest the malicious reports that have obtained currency 
here and in New York, and which were evidently in. } 
svired by some members of the orchestra: 

Mr. Emil Paur,of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
smiled patiently when, in the presence of a Journal 1 
reporter, he read the latest account of his professional 
fate. A morning paper of this city, after digesting all 


ns 
ya 


ihe baseless reports concerning Mr. Pa 


Appeared quite rerularly in some of the New ork pa- 
pers, decided to announce to-day that “the rumor that 
Emil Paur will not lead the Symphony Orchestra next 
season has again been revived.” It added that, ‘while 
there is nothing positive or definite about the state. 
ments which are being made, certain circumstan 
give coloring tothem, and it would be by. no méans 
‘Strange if next season should find Leader Wilhelm Ger- 
icke again wielding the baton in Boston's pet musical 
organization.” 

Mr. Paur’s smile began to appear as he slowly stud. 
led the foregoing quotations, but when he learned, 
further along, the ideas of his contract with Mr. Hig- 
ginson, possessed by some persons, he laughed in a pity- 
ing way. Then he handed back the paper to the 
Journal reporter, remarking: ‘There’s nothing in that 
atall. It’s all what you call—er—oh—lying.”’ 

This denial was sufficient, but, being asked by the 
reporter for a statement of the terms and conditions 
of his contract, he said: 

“TI have a contract with Col. Higginson for ten years 
For that term of years I am bound, but if at the end of 
five years Col. Higginson should desire to terminate 
our relations, a clause in the contract gives him the 
privilege to do so on the payment of $10,000. 

‘It is not true, as you see, according tothe contract, 
thatonthe payment of $5000 my resignation can be 
asked for immediately. Tam bound here absolutely 
for five years. Neither Col. Higginson nor myself can 
release ourselves from this part of the contract, ina | 
way, for he is bound to the contract and I am content. 
edtostayhere. I am very contented to stay here,” 
and Mrs. Paur, who had come into the room to enjoy a 
laugh at the story, nodded assent. 

“In the first place, Col. Higginson is a man of emti- 
nent character, and the public, the press, and the crit. 
ics have treated us most kindly.” 

“Everywhere, in this city, in Washington, in Balti. 
more, in Philadelphia, in Brooklyn—everywhere, ex- 
cept in New York, we have been well received. These 
“ape ag vga in New York, you know. Perhaps Nik- 

sch Or Seidl were the authors of them. - 
I do not know.” i i eta. rer 

‘*Yos,” said Mrs. Paur, ‘“‘when we were in New York ; 
the last time, friends told us that Nikisch sent out those | 
stories. Some even said that Seidl and Da.arosch were | 


3 the cause of them. They were orchestra players who 


told us that, too; but I think, and Mr. Paur thinks, that 
some of the players themselves may have originated | 
the articles.” 

“T think 80, perhaps,” nodded the director. 

“lam aman of no favorites. Iknow my duty and! 
I want others to know their duty. I am going along a 


ij Straight path to the performance of that duty, and 1 
| Want others to do the same. I have observed a dispo- 


sition to be a trifle careless among a few of the play- ! 


jers.” Hewas talking more to himself than tothe. 


reporter, as if recalling some circumstance to prove ! 
his reflections. ‘But,” he said, suddenly speaking 4s ; 
firmly as he could, ‘‘Col. Higgtnson has told me not to | 
permit careless players to be members of the orchestra, | 
and I won’t. I want to do my duty.” | 

“Mr. Paur feels,” remarked the musician’s wife, | 
“that he is here for the good of the orchestra, and he | 
wants the players to feel that they, too, are here for 
the good of the orchestra.” Mr, Paur smiled and . 
nodded. “The longer he stays here the stronger he 
will become, and the others will go when they do not | 
do their duty”; and Mr. Paur bowed his head once 
more in approval, 
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'Paur’s engagement was announced, we dwelt on this 
and prophesied exactly what has hap. 


pened. And it can be prophested with perfect 


Pa safety of the orchostra’s treatment of any conductor, 
_ whether his name be Paur, or Richter, or Colonne and | 


appeared quite rerularly in some of the New York pa- 
pers, decided to announce to-day that “the rumor that 
Emi! Paur will not lead the Symphony Orchestra next 
season has again been revived.” It added that, ‘‘while 
there is nothing positive or definite about the state. 
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| the baseless reports concerning Mr. Paur which have / 


when he first began here were, in the. 
opinion of many, hardly above those of a _ Certain people in New York seem to be very much 
_ clever amateur. ‘disturbed about the future of the Boston Symphony 
Undoubtedly the exacting discipline of Orchestra, and are full of good advice to Mr. Higgin- 


ments which are being made, certain circumstances 
give coloring tothem, and it would be by no means 
strange if next season should find Leader W Uhelm Ger- 


_ which sould be prophesied with similar certainty of 
| Mr. Kneisel, if, by any curious oversight of fate, he 
should be appointed conductor. 


Conductor Paur has disturbed the go-as- 
-you-please inclinations of many of the 
‘players who in this direction enjoyed a 
‘Sort of picnic under the laxity of 
Nikisch’s incempetency. | 

_ That business is all over now, and who- 
ever remains under the baton of Conduc- 
tor Paur will find that he is positive in 
his conception and able to enforce lis 
ideas of its rendition, regardless of any 
‘inclination, whims, or inattention upon 
the part of the players engaged to do his 
biading. 


The Musical Courier admits that Mr. | 
odical attacks on Mr. Paur originate with certain dis- 


-Paur is an excellent musician and con- 
ductor, and in the same breath remarks 
that there are at least half a dozen con- 
ductors in. this country his_ superiors. 
‘Well, if there are a half dozen such, 
none of them are to be found in New 
York. The Boston Transcript, which the 
Musical Courier taunts, will be able to 
crow over its New York contemporary 
next fall as lustily as will the Republi- 
can party over the beginning annihilation 
of the Democratic crew that has scut- 
-tled its craft with the auger of free sil- 
ver and free trade, and gone to bottom 
helpless in the midocean of its political 
idiocy. In the slang of the day, “come 
off,”” gentlemen of the Musical Courier, 
‘and “give us a rest” on this subject or 
*the future conductorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Paur, through 
his superior ability, made Leipsic forget 
your friend Nikisch, and he has done 
' Boston the same service. 

. WARREN DAVENPORT. 


son regarding the course he should pursue in order to. 
maintain the efficiency of the organization. This Is 


amusing when itis considered that the orchestra has 


never been ina higher state of efficiency than it is 
under the direction of Mr. Paur. For some reason or 
other, the writers for the press, in New York, who are 
averse to the present conductor, never plummetted the 
depths of their rapture for Mr. Nikisch, under whom 
the orchestra steadily degenerated until it was in sore 
danger of losing the front rank it had obtained as one 
of the leading orchestras of the world. 

There is good reason for believing that these peri- 


gruntled members of the orchestra, who, having 
rejeiced under the lax discipline of Mr. Nikisch, revolt 
at the severer discipline to which they are subjected 
by his successor. Ithas become notorious that these 


'discontents, only three or four in number, lose no op- 


portunity that offers, to disparage Mr.'Paur in the most 
scandalous fashion, and it would seem that, under the 
circumstances, the most advisable course to pursue 
would be to dispense with their services, and to fill 
their places with other players, and to permit them to 
fiod situations under conductors who countenance the 
‘thail fellow, well met” methods with their men, that 
these performers favor, but which Mr. Paur opposes. 
As far as we have been able to discover, Mr. Paur has 
the respect and the esteem of his whole orchestra, ex- 
cept these few prominent men among the string play- 
ers; and he also enjoys the best consideration of the 
whole musical public, save that of some young com. 
posers whose music he has not thought it advisable to 
perform, for doubtless good reasons, and that of the 
leader of a well-known clique here who has been un. 


able to use him as he was able to use Mr. Nikisch. 


None who have fJhad any experience with large or- 


| chestra can possibly be surprised to hear of the petty 


backbitings, the small jealousies, and.the treachery 
generally, of which they are capable. When Mr. 
Gericke first came, he was hailed with enthusiasm. 
After a short time the fault-finding, the disparagemeut } 
and the contemptible backbiting began, and it was not > 
long before he was in high disfavor with his men; and | 
even those who pretended brotherly love for him 
when in his presence, ridiculed and snarled at him be- 
hind his back. It was the same with Mr. Nikisch. At 
the outset there went up acry of perfect delight over 
him. By and by the usual order of things prevailed, 
and the backbiting, the belittling, the growling and the 
adverse criticism, on both professional and personal 
grounds, began. Here, again, the most zealous scan- 
dalizers were those who were most trusted by him, 
and those who were most sycophantic to him when in 
hiscompany. A like course has followed Mr. Paur’s 
coming hither. At the beginning, all was laudation. He 
was a delightful man, a fine musician, and a brilliant 
conductor. This jubilation continued for the regula. 
tion period, and then came the inevitable table-turn- 
ing. Ina short article, intended to be humorous, and 
which ‘appeared in these columns shortly after Mr. 
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Let us hasten to add, however, that the whole or. 
| Organization.”’ 


i Mr. Paur’s smile began to appear as he slowly stud- 


chestra must not be blamed for the paltriness of a few 
firebrands. With the exception of these troublesome 
mischief-makers, Mr. Paur, we are assured, has the 
entire respect and sympathies of his men. The mal. 
contents have been over-pampered with popularity, 


social and otherwise, and assume an importance that | 


does not really attach to them. They appear to think 
that they are indispensablo to the success and well. 
being of the orchestra, whereas, the truth is, that their 
places could be readily filled for the better. It is these, 
who, when in New York, supply certain papers there 
with news which they know to be false, merely for the 
purpose of stimulating sentiment against their con. 
ductor. 

One paper there has stated: ‘‘There is very little 
likelihood of Mr. Emil Paur being retained as con. 


ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, next sea. } 


son. He has been weighed in the scales of criticism, 
and found wanting.” The facts are that Mr. Paur’s 


icke again wielding the baton in Boston’s pet musical 


led the foregoing quotations, but when he learned, 
further along, the ideas of his contract with Mr. Hig- 
ginson, possessed by some persons, he laughed in a pity- 
ing way. Then he handed back the paper to the 
Journal reporter, remarking: “‘There’s nothing in that 
atall. It’s all what you call—er—oh—lying.”’ 

This denial was sufficient, but, being asked by the 
reporter for a statement of the terms and conditions 

| of his contract, he said: 

“I have a contract with Col. Higginson for ten years 

For that term of years I am bound, but if at the end of 


five years Col. Higginson should desire to terminate | 


our relations, a clause in the contract 
privilege to do so on the payment of $10 


gives him the | 


‘Tt is not true, as you see, according tothe contract, | 
thatonthe payment of #5000 my resignation can be. 


asked for immediately. 


Iam bound here absolutely | 


engagement is for five years, and, as we understand, 
with the privilege of renewal for five more. And, so 
| far from being true is it, that criticism has been ad. 
'verse to him, it has been exceptionally unanimous 
in his favor. This same paper says: ‘‘Boston’s famous 


band has gone off in fluish and musical enthusiasm.’ | 


And this, after the dreadful degeneracy to which it 
sunk under Mr. Nikisch, and its steady recovery un- 
| der Mr. Paur, until it has reached a higher state of 
€fficlency and of brilllancy In its work than it ever 
‘manifested before. All that can be said of the 


| course followed by Mr. Paur’s detractors, under the 


Anspiration of the handful of chronic malcontents in 
his orchestra is, that “the wish is father to the 
thought.” It is to be seriously doubted if the destinies 
of the orchestra and _its conductor are to be influenced 


| 
i 


for five years. Neither Col. Higginson nor myself can | 
release ourselves from this part of the contract, ina : 
way, for he 1s bound to the contract and I am content. | 
ed to stay here. I am very contented to stay here,” | 
and Mra. Paur, who’ had come into the room to enjoy a | 
laugh at the story, nodded assent. | 

“In the first place, Col. Higginson is a man of emi- | 
nent character, and the public, the press, and the crit. 


‘ics have treated us most kindly.” 


‘ 
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from such a distance as New York, by the few soured . 


“kickers” against proper and necessary discipline, to | | 
‘q the cause of them. They were orchestra players who 


_be found in the ranks of the players. It is not easy to 
find so able a conductor as is Mr. Paur. It is more 
| than easy to find as able, and even more able perform 
| ers than those who are making all the trouble. As a 


“Everywhere, in this city, in Washington, in Balti. 
more, in Philadelphia, in Brooklyn—everywhere, ex-. 
cept in New York, we have been well received. These 
stories started in New York, you know. Perhaps Nik- 
isch or Seidl were the authors of them. I say, perhaps. 
I do not know.” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Paur, ‘‘when we were in New York 
the last time, friends told us that Nikisch sent out those , 
stories. Some even said that Seid] and Dairosch were 


>} told us that, too; but I think, and Mr. Paurthinks, that | 


| natter of expediency, it would seem that the orchestra | 


| should be purged or its mischief-making malcontents, 


_ Who, it is quite safe to say, are as plausibly friend] y to} 


Mr. Paur, before his face, as they are miserably 
treacherous to him, behind his back. 


ir. Paur Speaks. 


The Boston Journal, in its Friday evening edition, 
published the following very interesting interview 


Orchestra. It will be secn that it sets completely at 
rest the malicious reports that have obtained currency 
here and in New York, and which were evidently in. 
spired by some members of the orchestra: 

Mr. Emil Paur,of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
smiled patiently when, in the presence of a Journal 
reporter, he read the latest account of his professional 
fate. A morning paper of this city, after digesting all 


| With Mr. Paur, ube conductor of the Boston Symphony | 


some of the players themselves may have originated | 
the articles.”’ | 

“TI think 80, perhaps,” nodded the director. ) 

‘Tam aman of no favorites. I know my duty and: 
I want others to know their duty. Iam going along a/| 
straight path to the performance of that duty, and 1| 
want others to do the same. I have observed a dispo- 
sition to be a trifle careless among a few of the play. ; 
ers.” Wewas talking more to himself than tothe 
reporter, as if recalling some circumstance to prove | 
hisreflections. ‘‘But,” he said, suddenly speaking as 
firmly as he could, ‘Col. Higgtnson has told me not to 
permit careless players to be members of the orchestra, 
and I won’t. I want to do my duty.” 

“Mr. Paur feels,” remarked the musician’s wife, 
“that he is here for the good of the orchestra, and he 
wants the players to feel that they, too, are here for 
the good of the orchestra.” Mr, Paur smiled and 
nodded. ‘The longer he stays here the stronger he 
will become, and the others will go when they do not | 
do their duty”; and Mr. Paur bowed his head once | 

! 


more in approval, 
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\e Symphony Concert. 


The 0 as for last night’s concert by the Bos. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: Funer-. 


Hence, when one of them raakes ita habit of coming 
late to rehearsal, and is subjected to a fine, by way 


ia a 3 = S| ale, Von Billow (first time); “Erotica” symphony, | Of bringing him to a sense of the desirability of 
bee eR Ns, bien ye 4 ce ca 


Beethoven; two movements from Concerto No. 5, for | punctuality, he is astounded at the daring of the 
violin, Molique, and Tragic overture, Brahms. The |} Self-reliant conductor who thus disciplines him. 
_ | soloist was Mr, Otto Roth. The ‘‘Funerale” was given} Another player, who sinks into his chair, like a 
_ in memory of the late Hans Von Bulow. It is some-} musical Mr. Smallweed, and fiddles in a lstless 


eforthis, — cod WON idee <3 | what more coherent than the other music of his 
Dns ot : manner, as if he were playing under protest and 
depression does not gen erally nil that we have heard, and somewhat less nolsy.| neq no interest in his work, whatever, when re- 


| fect such events as the Symphony con- A 
It is well made, and richly instrumented, and is, of quested to sit up and put more vigor into his per- 


certs, 
course, in the extreme modern style. It is not espec- : 
Mr. Paur is generally believed to have ially impressive, and seems vague and onthe whole | formances, feels insulted to the very depths of his 


© that Em{l Paur will not lead ||come over for a five years’ stay. The 
hony” stra next, season has || breaking of contract which his ys one wearisome on a first hearing. It showed its com | soul, and can scarcely realize that ‘any conductor 
poser’s excellent musicianship, but it did not | should be so presuming as to take him to tusk for 
strike us as showing anything more. The Beet- | not doing his duty properly. Then, there are one 
; hoven Symphony received splendid treatment at or two pretty darlings who are more interested in 
) the hands of Mr. Paur. The nobility of style / the graceful motion of their bow-wrist over the top 
in which he read it was in refreshing contrast with of their large shirt-cuffs than they are in the music 


| the spasmodic and quasti-operatic manner in which ‘t 
_ had been given by his predeceasor. The tempi were they play; and these also feel that they are wronged 


just; the pace of the funeral march being notably so. ] When they are disciplined, and very properly, into 
| There were few departures from the conservative | the right course. These people appear to think 
| reading of the work, and there was only an occasional | that the audience assembles to look at and to admire | 
_ retarding of the time for the more effective empha iz- them, rather than to listen to the music. It is very 
, : _ ing of a phrase. Taken altogether, it was as likely, that, by and by, they will, through bitter 
Me se thing said one of this number, | sical world which he can by no possibility » masterly and as satisfying an interpretation experience, be brought to a sense of the true state 
‘may be with the orchestra next season, |} affo Of =the Work as) it has Ny nad ph. thesed.o affairs, and will then concede, though perhaps’ 
ia ws | inclined to believe that another # The situation seems to be that Herr : concerts, and was applauded in a spirit of | unwillingly, that the conductor, particularly the | 
ow  Seopupy the position if Colonel || Paur wants to stay, Colonel Higginson \ | hearty appreciation, The movements of the Molique | ’ fte ll, the most. im cans | 

1 Can arrange matters. doesn’t want him to stay, and the Sym- _ concerto are clear, melodious, and have an easy and able conductor, is, after a 6 po 
what may be said, the state- || phony admirers generally have Preise _ delightful flow. Itis true that they sound a little old. | figure in the orchestra, and that when he is resolved 


n revived. | would mean must be compensated for, | 
time it comes from New York, in || Five thousand dollars is understood to be: 

ch ci ty F icinnn Higginson now is. | the figure which will be paid him. 
e there is nothing positive or de-'}: This sum will be no inducement to iim | 
, the statements which are be- | to leave, however. One who knows him 

‘ ade . certain circumstances give a | quite well said: 
able coloring to them, and it} “Leader Paur will stay if he possibly 
i: b no means strange if next Sea- |can, and it will be the shattering of all 
find Leader Wilhelm Gericke | his hopes if he is not directing the Sym- 
fhe baton in Boston's pet | ij phony Orchestra next season. » 

ll. orga: % “A. matter of $5000 is nothing. To leave 
Post. mar : talked yesterday with sey- | his position and return to Europe after: 
= who are in positions to sev. | one season would mean failure—would 
have an effect on the minds of the mu-. 
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| true that Mr. Paur has not the 


Ualities possessed by his predecessors / 
| hi I i a1 ndeared them to the music-loving 


¢ is not so popular with his au- | 


. and the orchestra’s repute and 


ne ae lency ae not increased as they have 


. = e 2 }‘to my mind inferior in his posi- 
. % oor. of those who have preceded | 


Lapnein not surprise me, to see Mr. | 
Gericke again with the 
t season.” 

of the Gericke possibility, on 


e orches- 7 


— of a friend who talked with 


, it may be stated that that 
nas repented his refusal of the 
ded to him when Mr, Nikisch 
ould accept the position will- 

if again tendered. | 
is ‘in conversation with the Bos- 
id mentioned, stated that had he 
the at he was wanted here by the 


Te) a, he should have left Vienna. 


way seen 


ly, as well'as by Colonel 


ae t of omission on the part of. 


inson is believed to mean 
any act of commission yet 


been customary at the | 


ne : r rt of the season in New York, 


_ Washington and other 


ounce on the printed pro-. 


. concerts for the next sea- 
ri. pu nber, and the was of the 


rammes appeared 


j ences for a more magnetic leader, 


_ fashioned, but itis a genuine musicianly old fashion. 


Mr. Roth played them brillianty, and with irreproach: 


q as soloists each season. Their peaying is alwayscharm. 
_ ing in its elegance, its precision and ita fluency, 
_ butitis curiously similar in its absence of largeness, 
_ of vigor and of what is understood as inspiration. 


_ intellectuality, and displaying the finger-skilled and. 


In other words, viewed from its technical standpoint 
itisadmirable, but viewed from the standpoint of broad 
and manly playing, it seems finical, wanting in 


the bow-clever virtuoso, rather than the solid and 


earnest musician. It is all very pretty and very inter- 


: esting, and is “reditable to the industry, the ambition, 
‘and the taleat of the fartists, but it never 


exemplifies such supreme qualities as to do away with 
the desire to hear a really great violinist, now and 


then, at these concerts. Mr. Roth, however, acquitted | 


himself tastefully and well and fairly deserved the 


_ hearty applause and the recalls that rewarded his ef. | 


forts. The programme for the next concert is 


WW 
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' Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” Mr. George Riddle is to be the reader, and 


e the choruses will be sung by members of the Cecilia. 
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. | IT SEEMS to be difficult for several of the mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to realize 


who is in control. They have been so pampered, 


and have had things their own way, so long, that 


to have his own way, itis useless in his subordin- 


| ates to kick against his authority. In all such cases, 
able finish of style. In the matter of fluent. 
and able technique, perfect intonation, phras- | 
ing, and grace of expression, nothing was left | 
to wish for. In other respects, there was a/| who actente autor ee 
lack of virility, but that seems to be a marked charac | 


_ teristic of the violinists of the orchestra who appear | 


when there is any humiliating to be done, it is the 
rank and file, and not the commanding officer 


Just why Hans von Bulow should have bad an | 
elegiac concert in Boston, when that sort of re¢_ 
spect was paid neither to Gounod nor Tschal- 
kowsky, does not appear obviously, toless the 
reason be that he was a German, while neither of. 
them was, Any how a goodly proportion, tf nof 
the whole of the audience at last night’s symphony 
concert must have regrette! his death sincerely. 
because it was the excuse for weighing down! 
their spirits with one (of. the gloom. 
jest and least interesting program mes ; 
which even Mr. Paur’s poor judgment in such 
matters has compounded. It began with a 
‘*Funerale” composed by the late lamented, which 
fortunately was not very long and was rather ex- 


-pressively developed in a Wagnertan fashion from 


a melancholy theme first propounded by a cheer- 
ful choir of bassoons, horns and violas. The 
treatment of this subject was musicianly and was 
worked up a couple of times or so to a good deal 
of sonority and strength. The composer had had 
the consideration to end its lugubrious minor 
monody with a few barsin the major mode, but 
the impression left was still sepulchral. Bee- 
thoven’s **Eroica” symphony followed—noblest of 
works in its kind, grand, grave even in its Hghter 
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a New Leader. 
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_ The rumor that Emil Paur will not 


‘the Symphony Orchestra next season has | 


again been revived. 

_ This time it comes from New York, in 
which city Colonel Higginson now is. 
While there is nothing positive or de- 

finite about the statements which are be- 

Ing made, certain circumstances give a 
very favorable coloring to them, and it 


would be by no means strange if next sea- : 


Son should find Leader Wilhelm Gericke 
again wielding the baton in Boston’s pet 
musical organization. 

A Post man talked yesterday with sev- 


eral people who are in positions to know | 


of these things. 


“Mr. Paur,” said one of this number,» 


- "4 
oF gs’ 


n, preferred to omit the an- 

mmcement altogether rather than to 
print one without a leader’s name, which 
would undoubtedly have attracted greater 
attention. ; 

The annual trip westward will be omit- 
ted this spring, also, although the stated 
cause—the financial depression—may~ be 
responsible for this. 

Still, a depression does not generally af- 
fect such events as the Symphony con- 
certs. 

Mr. Paur is generally believed to have 
come over for a five years’ stay. The 
breaking of contract which his dismissal 
would mean must be compensated for. 
Five thousand dollars is understood to be 
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| the figure which will be paid him. 


This sum will be no inducement to him 
to leave, however. One who knows him 
quite well said: 

“‘Leader Paur will stay if he possibly 
can, and it will be the shattering of all 
his hopes if he is not directing the Sym- 


i} phony Orchestra next season. 


“A. matter of $5000 is nothing. To leave 


| his position and return to Europe after 


one season would mean failure—would 


|have an effect on the minds of the mu- 


“may be with the orchestra next season, 


but I am inclined to believe that another 
man will occupy the position if Colonel 
Higginson can arrange matters. 

“Despite what may be said, the state- 


sical world which he can by no possibility 
afford.’’ 
The situation seems to be that Herr 


Paur wants to stay, Colonel Higginson 
doesn’t want him to stay, and the Sym- 


phony admirers generally have prefer- 


ment is true that Mr. Paur has not the | ences for a more magnetic leader. 


qualities possessed by his predecessors 


| 
} 


which endeared them to the music-loving | 


public. He is not so popular with his au-. 


diences, and the orchestra’s repute and | 
efficiency are not increased as they have | 
} 


been before. 


( 


“He is to my mind inferior in his posi- | 


tion to any of those who have preceded 


him. It would not surprise me to see Mr. 


Wilhelm Gericke again with the orches- 
tra next season.’’ 

Apropos of the Gericke possibility, on 

the authority of a friend who talked with 
him recently, it may be stated that that 
musician has repented his refusal of the 
offer extended to him when Mr. Nikisch 
left, and would accept the position will- 
ingly if again tendered. 
Gericke, in conversation with the Bos- 
ton friend menticned, stated that had he 
Known that he was wanted here by the 
public generally, as well as by Colonel 
Higginson, he should have left Vienna. 

‘One act of omission on the part of 
Colonel Higginson is believed to mean 
More than any act of commission yet 
done by him. 

It has always been customary at the 
last concert of the season in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and _ other 


cities to announce on the printed pro-. 
Brammes. the concerts for the next sea- | 


son, their number, 
leader, 


and the name of the, 


This year the programmes appeared | 


thout a word of announcement. 


_ This was in direct contravention of the 


: 


ustom which has been observed for at, 


/ ten years. 


j 


~ 


| 
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The Symphony Concert. 

The programme for last night’s concert by the Bos. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, was: Funer.- 
ale, Von Billow (first time); ‘‘Eroica’’ symphony, 
Beethoven; two movements from Concerto No. 5, for 
violin, Molique, and Tragic overture, Brahms. The 
soloist was Mr, Otto Roth. The ‘‘Funerale” was given 
in memory of the late Hans Von Blilow. It is some. 
what more coherent than the other music of his 
that we have heard, and somewhat less noisy. 
It is well made, and richly instrumented, and is, of 
course, in the extreme modern style. It is not espec- 


ially impressive, and seems vague and onthe whole | 
;soul, and can scarcely realize that any conductor 


It showed its com 
but it did 


wearlsome on a first hearing. 
poser’s excellent musicianship, 
strike us as showing anything more. 
hoven Symphony received splendid treatment ut 
tbe hands of Mr. Paur. The nobility of style 
in which he read it was in refreshing contrast with 
the spasmodic and quasi-operatic manner in which it 
had been given by his predecessor. The tempi were 
just; the pace of the funeral march being notably so. 
There were few departures from the conservative 
reading of the work, and there was only an occasional 
retarding of the time for the more effective emphu iz- 
ing of a phrase. Taken altogether, it was as 
masterly and as satisfying an _ interpretation 
of the work as it has ever had at these 
concerts, and was applauded in a sypirit of 
hearty appreciation, The movements of the Molique 
concerto are clear, melodious, and have an easy and 
delightful flow. Itistrue that they sound a little old- 
fashioned, but itis a genuine musicjanly old fashion. 
Mr. Roth played them brillianty, and with irreproach. 
able finish of style. In the matter of fluent. 
and able technique, perfect intonation, phras. | 
ing, and grace of expression, nothing was left 
to Wish for. In other respects, there was a 
lack of virility, but that seems to be a marked charac 
teristic of the violinists of the orchestra who appeur 
as soloists each season. Their peaying is always charm. 
ing in its elegance, its precision and ita fluency, 
Hutitis curiously similar in its absence of largeness, 
of vigor and of what is understood as inspiration. 
In other words, viewed from its technical standpoint 
itisadmirable, but viewed from the standpoint of broad 
and manly playing, it seems finical, wanting in 
intellectuality, and displaying the finger-skilled and 
the bow-clever virtuoso, rather than the solid and 
earnest musician. Itis all very pretty and very inter- 
esting, and is “reditable to the industry, the ambition, 
and the talent of the fartists, but it never 
exemplifies such supreme qualities as to do away with 
the desire to hear a really great violinist, now and 


then, at these concerts. Mr. Roth, however, acquitted | 


himself tastefully and well and fairly deserved the | 
hearty applause and the recalls that rewarded his ef. | 
forts. The programme for the next concert is 
Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.”” Mr. George Riddle is to be the reader, and 
the choruses will be sung by members of the Cecilia. 
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they have grown into overrating their importance. 
Hence,when one of them makes it a habit of coming 
late to rehearsal, and is subjected to a fine, by way 
of bringing him to a sense of the desirability of 
punctuality, he is astounded at the daring of the 
self-reliant conductor who thus disciplines him. 
Another player, who sinks into his chair, like a 
musical Mr. Smallweed, and fiddles in a listless 
manner, as if he were playing under protest and 
had no interest in his work, whatever, when re- 
quested to sit up and put more vigor into his per- 
formances, feels insulted to the very depths of his 


should be so presuming as to take him to tusk for 
not doing his duty properly. Then, there are one 
or two pretty darlings who are more interested in 
the graceful motion of their bow-wrist over the top 
of their large shirt-cufts than they are in the music 
they play; and these also feel that they are wronged 
when they are disciplined, and very properly, into 
the right course. These people appear to think 
that the audience assembles to look at and to admire 
them, rather than to listen to the music. It is very | 
likely, that, by and by, they will, through bitter | 
experience, be brought to a sense of the true state | 
of affairs, and will then concede, though perhaps — 
unwillingly, that the conductor, particularly the 
able conductor, is, after all, the most important. 
figure in the orchestra, and that when he is resolved | 
to have his own way, it is useless in his spinel 
ates to kick against his authority. In all such cases, | 
when there is any humiliating to be done, it is the, 
rank and file, and not the commanding officer | 
who must suffer it. | 


Just why Hans von Bulow should have bad an | 
elegiac concert in Boston, when tbat sort of res 
spect was paid neither to Gounod nor Tschal- 
kowsky, does pot appear obviously, unless the 
reason be that he was a German, while neither of 
them was, Any how a goodly proportion, tf not 
the whole of the audience at last night’s symphony 
concert must bave regrette’ his death sincerely 
because it was the excuse for weighing down 
their spirits with one of the  gloom- 
jest and least interesting programmes. 
which even Mr. VPaur’s poor judgment in such 
matters has compounded. It began with a 
‘**Munerale”’ composed by the late lamented, which 
fortunately was not very long and was rather ex- 
pressively developed in a Wagnertan fashion from 
a melancholy theme first propounded by a cheer- 
ful choir of bassoons, horns and violas. The 
treatment of this subject was musicianly and was 
worked up a couple of times or so to a good deal 


+ of sonority and strength. The composer had had 
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IT SEEMS to be difficult for several of the mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to realize 
who is in control. They have been so pampered, 
and have had things their own way, so long, that 


the consideration to end its lugubrious minor 
monody with a few barsin the major mode, but 
the impression left was still sepulchral. Bee- 
thoven’s ** Eroica” symphony followed—noblest of 
works in its kind, grand, grave even in its lighter 
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moods, and tinged with sombreness even when it | 
‘would rejoive and acclaim, Afwork of works, yet 
one which should be heard either upon.some ocea- 


sion of solemn state or tn relief against the out- 1 , 


pourings of altogether other moods. The 
andante and thejopening allegro from Molique’s 
fifth violin concerto came next, but added 
no positive interest or real life tothe hour. The | 
andante is pleasant but pensive, and the other 

movement makes a good deal of dispiay and tries 

the players’ skill and speed, yet says nothing of 

consequence and diverts by no positive brilllancy. 

Mr. Roth played the movements very well, | 
showing a marked gain in composure,. smooth- 
ness and self-command, manifested through a 
technique which was quite equal to uhe demands 
of the music. Brahms’s rather grim and heavy | 
‘*Tragic” overture brought the concert to a seri- 
ous conclusion. The orchestra did good service 
all through the evening both mechanically and in 
spirit. 

The next programme consists solely of Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, 
with the ladies of the Cecilia for vocal assistants, 
while the usual condensed version of the play 
willbe read by Mr. Riddle, whose success in it 
has always been eminent. 

HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 


CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
Yon Bulow’s Memory hedived by 
the Symphony  Orchestra— 


Musical Happenings. 
- The program of the 2ist symphony con- 


if 


cert was given in memory of Hans Guido 
‘yon Bulow. who died Feb 12 of this year. 
One of this eminent composer’s latest 
works was given the place of honor on the 
program, a *Funerale”’ in D minor. Itisa 
short and very impressive composition. 
There is but one movement and a single 
theme. The latter is itself ‘extremely 
Simple, but is worked out with “much 
elaboration. 


In treatment the work is strikingly 
characteristic of the unique individuality 
and vigorous, straightforward methods of 
itscomposer, lt will take high rank. with 
older writings of this character. 
Ihe performance by the orchestra was 
ee izable rarely has a composition re- 
re ved aupre sympathetic or impressive in- 
t ons, 
_ Lhe other selections consisted of Beetho- 
‘yen’s third symphony (Heroic), two move- 
‘ments from Bernhard Molique’s concerto 
No. 5 violin and orchestra, and Jo- 
‘Rannes Brahms’ tragic overture in D 
™minor. These are all very impressive 
offerings and re gapre loa | in Keaping with 
spirit of the occasion, even if their 


heaviness and length did prove so 
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| and novel cha were so 


at oy in favor : og 
Mr Otto Roth added materially to his 
popwarity here by his really brilliant play- 

ng of the violin solo in Molique’s concerto. 
He some time ago proyed himself entitled 
to high rank among resident violinists and 
the evidence shown yesterday of advance- 
ment in his art was most gratifying to-a 
large number of friends. His technique 
seems equal to ail requirements, his tones 
are pure and exact and he plays with un- 


| common expression and true artistic feel- 


ing. 
The program of this week’s concert will 
consist of Mendelssohn’s music tu Shakes- 


| peare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mr 


George Riddle will read the text and the 
orchestra will be assisted by a chorus of 
members of the Cecilia. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. %or4- 


The memory of Dr. Hans yon Bulow was 
honored in the programme of last even- 


'ing’s Symphony concert by the perform- 


ance of his “Funerale”’ in D minor, the last 
of a set of four character pieces iiedicated 


by the composer to Hans von Bronsart. 
The composition consists of a single mwove- 
ment of an uninteresting character, which 
is, however, elaborately treated in the 
well-known style of Von Buiow. 

Lhe great *Eroica” svmphony followed, 
and the reading given the work by Mr. 
Paur was thoroughly conservative and 
equally gratifying. The funeral ma ch 
was played in a particularly impressive 
fashion and the tinale was read in a way 

fe) 
au‘iience was greatly pleased with the per- 
formance given the sympuony, and the 


_ work of the men merited all the applause 


vere 
the attention of the audience | 
hall before the final | 


ce familiar 
u “t . 


. ments 


given at ils conclusion. i 

Mr. Otto Roth was the soloist, making his 
annual appearance in tiie concerts on this 
occasion. He chose ior his contribution to 
the programme tiie first an{ secon:) move- 
from Bernhard’s ‘‘Moliques,”’ con- 
certo for vivlin No.5 in A minor, playing 
the andante first and following 1t with the 
allegro,. Mr. Roth has gained something 
in fir ish and style since his last appear- 
ance in these concerts, and what his play- 
ing lacks in stre gthand character is made 
up for largely in the purity of his tone and 
his delicate touch, He 1s a masterof the 
technique of his instrument, aid the many 
difficulties of the allegro movement were 
played with an easy grace that quite 
charmed his audience. He was honored 
witii generous applause at the co clusion 
dat la effort, in which his fellow- musicians 
oined. 
: Brahm’s tragic overture ended the pro- 
gramime,and Mr. Paur brouxht toits per- 
foimance a)l of his weil Known admiration 
for the works of this composer, giving the 
admirers of ‘‘Beetheven’s successor” an op- 
poriunity to appreciite the finale of the 
programine to the fullest extent. | 

Next week’s concert will consist of a 
reading of *“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with Shakespeure’s music, in wiiich the or- 


| 
| 


chestra will have the assistance of the 


cborus of the Cecilia. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The twenty-first symphony concert, given in 
the Musio Hall last Saturday evening, was in 


: “wes , . 


memoriam Hans Guido, Baron von Biilow (born ! fora concerto, that the in memoriam Von 


in Dresden Jan, 8, 1830; died in Cairo, Egypt, 
Feb. 12, 1894.) The programme was as fol- 
lows: 
Hans von Biilow: Funerale, Opus 23, No. 4. 
: (iiest tine.) ’ 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major (‘‘Zroi- 
ea’), Opus 55. 
Molique; ‘Two movements from Concerto for Violin, 
0. 5, in A minor, Opus 21. 
Brahms: Tragic Overture, in D minor, Opus 81. 
Mr. Otto Roth was the violinist. 


An in memoriam programme is seldom an 


- @asy one to make up, especially when the per- 


son to be honored has made little or no mark as 
® composer, All sorts of conflicting elements 
have to be reconciled, as best they may. That 
each selection should have a certain apposite- 
ness to the occasion, goes without saying; it is 
also desirable that the programme itself should 
beafine one, its component numbers going 
well together, both in the way of similarity of 
purpose and of artistic contrast. The problem 
isno easy one; unfortunately it is too often 
made harder than necessary by the 
half-hearted way it is faced, A. third 
element is generally introduced: that 
of easy practicableness; the great departed mu- 
sicilan is to be henored, to be sure, but at the 
expense of as little trouble as possible, and 
without lifting the orchestra too much out of 
its every-dav ruts. Itis rather like the tribute 
of respect paid to deceased notabilities by send- 
ing the empty family coach to their funerals— 
apiece of etiquette that does not represent 
much’ real pains-taking. We have had this 
sort of in memoriam concert in Boston befere. 


Not very long ago we “honored” Sebastian 


Bach, not by giving a fine and carefully pre- 
pared performance of any important, hitherto 
unheard work of his, but by simply turning our 
Bach-barrel upside down, and fishing out a few 
old things that could be done with a minimum 
of trouble, 

On last Saturday’s programme there was a 
new work by Von Bulow himself—probably the 
first orchestral piece of his ever heard in this 
city, So far. good! The “Zroica”’ symphony 
and the Tragic Overture were also unquestion- 
A little open 
to the suspicion of monotony, perhaps, but on 
occasions of this sort this is easily pardonable. 
But, in the name of common decency. what had 
the movements from Molique’s concerto to do 


|| Orsay on sucha programme? What possible 


connection can there be between an obsolete 


|| musical pink-of-propriety like Molique and the 
|| militant Von Buléw, whose whole artistic life 
_ Was an unintermitting energetic protest against 


allthat men of Molique’s stamp represented 
in music? Von Biilow may be said to have in- 
dicated his own in memoriam programme with 
tolerable distinctness, ifever a musician did. 
“My musical creed isin E-flat major—with 
three B’s (flats) to the signature: Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Brahms!” We had the Beethoven and 
the Brahms; for which all thanks. But where 


was the Bach?—tke first on the list! Conspieu- | 
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ctable gentleman who had mado his stn 
counterpoint ag well as another, to rat 


- round in the great John Sebastian’s shoes and. 
* stand proxy for him? We suspect that here the 


element of “easy practicableness” 
that Mr. Roth had long been down 


on the li t. 
Bii- | 
a, 
nS 


low programme was an, after-thought, 


| that, having already made. out the thrdée | 


remaining programmes of the season, Mr. 
Paur did not see his way clear to lodging Mr, 
Roth and his concerto anywhere else, And let 
it be said furthermore that, if the Molique 
concerto showed no honor to Von Biilow, its 
position on the programme showed no favor 


) 


whatever to Mr. Roth. To ask asolo player to 
face an audience after nearly an hour and a 
half of pretty solid music, isto show him ‘RO 
kindness; but to expect him to thrill an audi. 
ence with a poor, attenuated little salon-con- 
certo like Molique’s immediately after the 
“Erotica” symphony—that is to put himinto 
about as anomalous a position as any artist¢could 
desire te escape from. Just after the uneasy . 
chromatics and nightmare oppression of the 
Von Bilow Funerale, the unassuming clear- 
ness of styleand rather simpering daintiness’ 
ofthe two Molique movéments might have’ 
been really grateful; but Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
killed it outright. 
Von Bilow’s Funerale is a piece of free 
writing, in which one catches a glimpse ot 
more than one Wagnerish-sounding phrase. It 
seems to us quite as good as a great deal of the 
music that passes muster nowadays; it is only 
its disproportion with the greatness of Von Bii- 
low’s name that makes it seem something of a 
pity to rake it up out of oblivion and expose it 
to public hearing. The “J/roica”’ was played 
with great spirit, and with excellently weil- 


 ehosen tempi; the performance, however, was 


not throughout impeccable in point of finish. 
Brahmsa’s grand Tragic Overture was very well 
played indeed, and made a superb effect 

Mr. Roth played the Molique concerto very 
beautifully indeed, with exquisite sentiment in 
the cantilena passages, fine warmth of tone, 
grace of phrasing, and brilliancy of bravura. 
The composition itself we have already spoken 
of; it is dead past resuscitation. We havea 
suspicion, too, that the style of violin-playing. 
which belonged to it in its day is also obsolete 
now. We have heard some of the older genera- 
tion of violinists, now passing or, passed away, 
speak with regret of the decay of the old” 
“grand style” of solo playing which they re- 
membered hearing in their youth. The late | 
Julius Eichbderg, for instance, would now and 
then go into descriptive details on the subjeet; 
his account tallied very well with other plausi: - 
ble historical evidence. These to us flimsy lite 
tle concertos, especially the broader cantilena . 


passages, were played with a grandiosity of. 


dramatic expression that would probably 
raise asmile today; the same thing was true of 
the older Englisa ballad-singing, by men like 
Incledon and Braham; simple little songs like» 
the Dibdin ballads were sung in a portentously _ 
most strenuous passages in grand op e 
Bull’s violin-playing was one ef the 
nants of the.old style,—exaggerate 
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“betore a serious audinnce today; people would 
‘be pretty sure tolaugh at it. Still we should 


4 


“not forget that things like this concerto of 
- Molique’s were probably ceneceived in this vein, 


and that it was this sort of playing that made 
“herd effective in the ears of audiences in the 


heyday of their popularity. 
- The next programme is Mendelssohn’s music 
‘to Shakspeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“with a chorus from the Cecilia and Mr. George 
Riddle as reader of the text. | 


AK 


‘MUSICAL MATTERS. 
; Ths Symphony Concert. : 


' Toillustrate the peculiar deftness in jhe 
art of programme-making which has ruled 
recently in our symphony concerts, it may 
“be mentioned that there were two funeral 
marches on the list on Saturday, the soloist 
‘came on at a quarter past nine, and a 
tragic overture made adark ending. to the 
-qmatter at about 10 p.m. But everything in 
-this long and iill-assorted programme was 
played to perfection, and there was cer- 
tainly an excuse tor the gloom of much of 
the music in the fact that the occasion was 
a tribute tothe memory of the recently de- 
ceased Von Bulow. | 
To give a concert in memory of this great 
worker in music could not have been avery 
easy task, for Bulow was at his very weak- 
est as a composer; to celebrate the memory 
of Tschaikowsky or even of Gounod would 
have been iniinitely easier. One work only 
by the defunct was upon the programme, 
and this was by far the least interesting 
number of the evening. The ‘‘Funerale,”’ 
which was the work in question, was a good 
‘study in scoring and in musical arithmetic, 
but its name was not to be whispered in 
the same breath with what Beethoven, 
Wagner or Chopin have done in the same 
direction. 
_» It was immediately obliterated by Beet- 
hoven’s Heroic symphony, which received 
an interpretation that has not been sur- 


passedin this city. There was a little of | 


-over-precision in the first movement, but 
this wasa failing that leaned to virtue’s 


‘side. The Funeral March was given with > 


| a the right sentiment, being neither too 
inflated on the one hand, nor too lachrymosé 
on the other. Coleridge oncej spoke of this 


as “a funeral march in purple,” andthe | 


note of dignity which this implies was pres- 


-ent from first to last. The oboe did | 
especially excellent work in this movement, | 
“and the great orchestral sob with which the | 


movement ends was perfectly portrayed. 

- The scherzo was-taken with just the Mght 
‘spirit also; itis really the first symphonic 
‘scherzo ever written, for in the scherzo of 
‘the second symphony (the first establish- 
‘ment of this kind of movement) the coin- 


“pose= has kept very close to the minuet in > 


form, style and tempo, andit is more of a 
minuet than the minuet of the first sym- 
phony. Berlioz’s idea that it pictures the 
world going on, chattering bargaining, and 
enjoying itself, even after ths death of the 
hero, may not be so far from the truth, but 
“he who hstens carefully will not fail to hear 
80 g of the clash of swords,an echo of 
heroism, even in its jovial measures. The 
hotn trio of this movement is not. so 


on three E-flah horus. It was very well 
‘played. nd the charming modulation. in 
“which D-tlat is suddenly introduced w 


| without extra spice or sensationalism. 
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| as 
most clear and effective in performance. 


The finale always seems to the reviewer 
the beginning of the struggle of Beethoven 
to produce a good counterpoise to the power | 
of the first-emovement-form, a _ struggle | 
continued in the fifth symphony and cul- 
-minated in the ninth. It has always beena § 
defect in the sonata-form (of which thesym- Jf — 
phony is the highest expression) that the J} — 
trump card is played first, that the begin- |f> 
ning with the tinest form known to modern |]— 


music makes the finale either acopy or an 
anti-climax. It seems odd, too, that Beet- 
hoven did not venture on trombones, the 


military instruments for heavy work, in 


this symphony, (they first came into sym- 
phony 1n the finale of the fifth symphony) 
and as he never made much of the trumpets 


(there is not a very difficult trumpet passage 


in all Beethoven’s scores) the military tone- 
coloris not very prominent. The finale 


was splendidly performed, and one may 
congratulate Boston on once more hearing 


Beethoven’s works as he intended them, 


Mr. Otto Roth was the soloist and played! 
two movements of Molique’s fifth concerto; 


for violin with excellent expression and} | 


technique. His toneis broader, his style 
more masculine than it used to be, and he 
made more out of the sweet and rather 
cloying work than one would have ex- 
pected. Many recalls greeted the end of 
his performance, and the enthusiasm was 
fully earned. The work itseif, however, 
scarcely seems worthy of being ranked with 
the true concertos; compared with Men- 
delssohn’s or anv of Bruch’s (to compare it 
with Beethoven’s would be sacrilege), it 
seems rather a violin solo with orchestra! 
accompaniment than an interweaving oi 


the two forces, an orchestral work with a 


solo thread woven into the fabric, as the 
concerto should be and as the works cited 
are. Yetitisrich in melody, and even in 
these days of musicai ‘“‘impressionists” a se 
of tuneful themes is sure to win apprecia- 
tion. 

More laudatory adjectives must be show- 
ered upon the Tragic overture by Brahms. 
It had asmalier audience than its prede- 
cessors, formany bud departed when it be- 
gan. Its gloom was of a different type from 
that of the first two numbers; it is full oi 
foreboding, of weird and mystic brooding: 
it suggests Ossian as strongly as Men- 
delssohn, and more strongly than Gade has 


‘done. Its interpretation only heightened 


the conviction that we are gaining grounc 
steadily in the standard of our orchestra: 
work, all that was lost has been recoverec 
and the future promises even more. 

Lovis C. Euson. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-9A. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


J 


AAI, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 44. AT 8. P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, op. 21, and INCIDENTAL, MUSIC, 


. Op. 61, to SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 
DREAM.”’ 
. OVERTURE: Allegro di molto. 
. SCHERZO. (After Act I.): Allegro vivace. 
MELODRAMA. (Act II. Scenes 1 and 2): Allegro Vivace. 
. SONG with CHORUS. (‘‘You spotted snakes.”’ Act IT., 
Scene 3): Allegro ma non troppo. 
. MELODRAMA. (Act II. Scene 3): Andante. 
. ENTR'ACTe. (After Act II.): Allegro appassionato.— 
Allegro molto commodo. 
MELODRAMA. (Act III. Scene 1.): Allegro. 
NOCTURNE. (After Act III.): Andante tranquillo. 
. MELODRAMA. (Act IV. Scene 1): Andante.—Allegro molto 
-. WEDDING MARCH. (After Act IV.): Allegro vivace. 
». MELODRAMA. (Act V. Scene 1): Allegro commodo. 
MARCIA FUNEBRE: Andante commodo. 
DANCE OF CLOWNS. (Act V. Scene 1.): Allegro di molto. 
MARCH. (After Act V. Scene r.): Allegro vivace. 
FINALE; CHORUS OF ELVES. (‘‘Through the house give 
ylimmering light. Act V. Scene 2.): Allegro di molto. 





Reader: Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE. 


Soloists: 
MRS. MARIE BARNARD SMITH. 
MISS HARRIET S. WHITTIER. 
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Chorus of Members of the Cecilia. 
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Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 


Dream. 


GEORGE RIDDLE READS, | 


‘An Interesting, Well Planned Pro- 
bes gramme. 


a 


The Director Paur Story —Notes of 


‘Interest in the Music 


‘ojwlob —— (4 


The overture and _ i=incidental music 
to Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer - Night’s 


Dream,’’ by Mendelssohn, with readings 


from the play by Mr. George Fiddle, fur- 
hished the programme for the 22nd con- 


‘eert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


at Music Hall, Saturday evening. 

Mrs. Marie Barnard Smith and Miss | 
Harriet S.. Whittier and members cf the | 
Cecilia assisted in the performance. 

The delicate and graceful music of Men- | 
delssohn written to Shakespeare’s play is — 
of phenominal freshness and beauty and | 
aptly dramatic in its fairy and rustic ele- | 

ents, as well, breathing as it does a 


‘most refined conception upon the part of 


its author. The invention shown in this 
work is of extraordinary fertility, thé in- 
strumentation being masterly in its treat- 
ment and delicacy. 


, Of this stroke of genius, to quote freely, | 


it can be said that age cannot wither it, 
nor custom stale its infinite variety and 
beauty. 

For the performance Saturday eve- 
ning, nothing but praise can be accorded. 
Mr...Paur conducted the work with rare 
ibility. His tempo of the Wedding 
farch is to be commended for its moder- 


ate pace, the effect thereby being won, | 


derfully grand. and impressive. The au- 
dience “recalled him several times after 
the playing of this number. The fairy 
lightness of the Scherzo was entrancing. 
#The beautiful nocturne was played de- 
lightfully, Mr. Paur imparting to it the 
true spirit of tranquility. | 

_ The horn solo in this number was played 
by Mr. Hackenbarth, the first horn of 
the orchestra, in a most exquisite and 
; ly artistic manner, his tone quality 


culties. Sid (ae ts Raia 
Mr. Riddle was eminently successful in 


is readings, the audience recognizing the 
rilliancy of the eff:ort and the individ- 
iality and dramatic delineation of the 
various characters of the play with fre- 
quent and hearty applause.’ In gaining 
his effects in the defining of the charac- 


ters of the play Mr. Riddle did not spare | 
his vocal apparatus, and the singer, actor | 
or elocutionist that was among,'the lis- | 


teners must have rejoiced that it was not 


his own throat that was being rasped so: 


violently at times. Next Saturday even- 
ing will embrace the following numbers: 
Symphony, No. 4 in E minor, Brahmg; 
Prelude to ‘‘Edipus,’”’ J. K. Paine; Over- 
ture to ‘‘King Stephen,’’ Beethoven. Miss 


| Antoinette Trebelli will sing an aria from > 


‘Don Juan,’’ Mozart; and-one from Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Le Cid.”’ 


being of the most mellow character and 


‘accurately true in intonation. 


’ Mr. Paur should prize this able and ar- | 


tistic performer. I am sure all the criti- 
‘Cal listeners bless the good fortune that 
brought: this artistic player to our or- 
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The Symphony Concert. 


September 29, 1662, Samuel Pepys wrote 
“To the King’s Theatre where we saw 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which I had 
never seen before, nor shall ever vic eg for 
it.is the most insipid, ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life.’’ Whi'e no auditor 
at Saturday’s symphony concert (or possi- 
bly ‘‘musical entertainment’’ wou'd be a 
truer expression) could share Pepys’ views, 


not a few must have been astonished to tind © 


a play in the foreground, and the orchestra 


almost the whole of the Shakespearian 


| play gave opportunity to judge of the fitness 
of Mendelssohn’s incidental music, an op- | 
portunity which would not have been ob- | 
tained had not the reader been present to | 


give the poet’s context. The chief prece lent 
for such a performance, in which the liter- 
ary overbalanced the musical, is to be found 
in Schumann's ‘Manfred’? which has fre- 
quently been given in our classical concerts ; 
but here two points of distinction may be 
drawn,—‘'‘Manfred”’ is not alight comedy, 
but a most exalted tragedy, init the text 
dves not preponderate greatly over the 
music, aid Schumann has written some of 
the most beautiful melodrama (the union 
of music with declamation) for the Byronic 
posm that ever was created, while 
Mendelssohn wrote the incidental music to 
the Shakespearian play to order, and with 
two exceptions, did not attempt enough to 


deeply interested, as was evinced not only 


by the applause but by. the overwhelming | 
rustle of the programme books when the | 


reader passed from:one page to the next. 
Mr. George Riddle was the reader and 
showed great intei'igence and marvellous 


might object to the exaggeration of the 
character of Bottom. and especially to the 
introduction of burlesque singing on the 
syinphonic stage, but this comment fails 
outside of the domain of musical criticism, 
and the shoemaker has no desire to be in- 
vited to stick to his last. 

The musical portion of the work was ad- 
mirably done. The overture is one of the 
finest specimens of humor in music that ex- 
ists. Itis amistake to suppose that the 
great masters stalked about with their heads 
in the clouds, or were forever scaling Olvm- 
wes ali of them have shown atendency to 

osome work on the playful side, and not 
one of the great composers has gone 
solemnly through his career carrying a top- 


| heavy dignity. Beethoven's drunken bas- 
| | soonist in his sixth symphony, Mozart s 
|| ribaid canons, show the coarse sive of 
| musical humor, Bach’s ‘Coffee Cantata,’’ 
||| the duller expression of it, but of all the 
| composers at play none have achieved} 


such fun without either vulgarity or clum- 
siness, such heartiness without coarseness 
as Mendelssohn, and the sveherzo in the 
Scotch Symphony, or the overture to ‘‘Mid- 
suinmer Night's Dream’ are splendid ex- 
aimpies of his power in this direction. In 
the midst of all the fun the symmetrical 


form is preserved, and if the drunken | 


weaver snoces during his slumber in fairy- 
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The ra the obsolescence of the Ophic! 


oés #0. This same snoring, how- 
ever, has lost some of its 


he raucous tone of this instrument, Bi: 


which Mendelssohn wrote the part, is 


scarcely replaced by the smoother sound of 
- 00] y nd of 


the bass tuba which substitutes for it at. 


present. The braying of the bassoon, allu- 


sive to the metamorphosis of Bottom, is for- 
tunately still given as Mendelssohn wrote 
it. The coda seemed taken rather slow, and 


_ the woodwind did not b.end as perfectly as 


usual, but beyond this everything was de- 


y li htf lk P 4 ay * s 
in the background. Yet the reading of - ghtfully performed. The overture ante- 


dates the rest of the music by 17 years, and 
it is not too much to say that it is the most 
finished and satisfactory composition ever 
brought fvrth by a youth in nis téens; only 
Schubert, who at the same age brought 
forth the ‘“Erl-king,’’ may be compared 
with Meudelssohn in this early ripeness. 
Lhe scherzo of the incidental music is- 
not as spontaneous as the overture, there is 


less of abundon -in the hard-worked man 


than in the enthusiastic boy. In the melo- 
drama Mendelssohn falls far below Schu- 
mann, every portion of this seems perfune- 
tory except those parts which he has taken 
from his own overture (a musical robbery 


‘of Peter to pay Paul) and a short passage 


for strings near the end of the play, but one 
can heartily compliment the performers, 
andthe reader kept most admirably with 
the music, a species of timekeeping far 
more difticult than that achieved by the 


' singer. 
bring the work from the theatre into the | . 


concert room. The audience was evidently ; 


‘You Spotted Snakes’ was most daintily 
sung, Mrs. Marie Barnard Smith giving her 
solo both inthis and later in the comedy 
with most careful effect and pleasant voice. 
Miss Harriet S. Whittier also sang with 


| good taste, and the shading of the chorus, 


composed of members of. the Cecilia, 


: showed that the femal! 
elocutionary power in his work. One | . male branch of that 


worthy society still maintains its high 
standard of efficiency. Yet Stevens’ get- 
ting of ‘You Spotted Snakes” is 
much stronger than this version by 
Mendeissohn, Titania's remark which ush- 
ers in this number, ‘Come now, a roundel 
and a fairy song’ is notable as being 
Shake’peare’s chief allusion to round-sing- 
ing, which was popular enough in England 
in his time; per contra, he alludes fre- 
quentiy enough to catches, the tavern music 
of nis day, in which I suspect he often sug- 


| tained his part. The twochief points of 
the incidental music, which Mendelssohn 


wrote at the royai command, are. the Noc- 
turne and the Wedding March. The Noc- 
turne was exquisitely shaded and the 
horn work was without a_ blemish. 
The Wedding March was taken with 
a dignity which is seldom accorded it 
andthe fanfares rang out with amazing 
power and clearness. The applause whic 
greeted this and the Nocturne showed that 
the audience appreciated the music none 
the less because of its declamatory adjunets. 
Altogether, although “symphony concert’’ 


‘would be a misnomer for the proceedings 
the uccasion was not without its educationa 
value, and it was well at least once to hear 
a celebrated work of that master whom the 
present age has somewhat shghted; and 
thear it with its literary context. HP ke 
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Paur and the Prophets. 


The Mustcal Courter, of New York, continues to be 
greatly disturbed about Mr. Paur; why, it is not ex- 


something about the Courier making an application to 
Mr. Paur to put his portrait on the front page of that 


the || weekly, and of Mr. Paur’s neglect to comply with the 


suggestion, which was doubtless delicately and 


. : a thoughfully made; but this, of course, could not have 


had any effect in influencing the course of the Courier 


Ly toward him, for, as we all know, that paper enjoys a 


it was performed at the Boston thea- 
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flattering celebrity for its fairness and its incorruptl- 
bility. To suspect it of enmity to Mr. Paur because he 
declines to respond favorably to the request for his 
portrait, and is not open to conviction that it is worth 
while to pay for ita insertion in the Cowrier would be 
to do an injustice to a periodical whose uprightness, 
| whose horror of anything resembling the levying of 


their work quite | pjackmail on artists, and whose reputation for all that 
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‘are |) art as it understands the matter. What perplexes us, 
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{a fair, straightforward and honorable, are notorious, 
if *ve may use that word in a complimentary sense. 

Ny, it is clear that the Courier is impartial in its hos- 

tility to Mr. Paur, and is moved only by its loyalty to 


however, is why the Courter is adverse to Mr. Paur, 
when all the reputable Boston music critics write fav- 
orably of him. The Courier says absolutely and im- 
periously, ‘Mr. Paur will not do. Heis not wanted ;” 
butit does not tell us why he will not.do; and by 
whom he is not wanted. At this distance irom 
the cffice of the Courier, it seems that Mr. Paur will 


wanted, except through that paper. Perhaps, if it 


plined by Mr Paur, and are resentful in consequence. 
| With all our profound admiration for the honesty and 
the infallibility of the Courier, we are puzzled to un 
‘derstand what it means when it says that ‘Mr. Paur is 
an excellent artist, but a second rate conductor. ‘What 
does it know practically of him as an artist, and in 
what is he a second rate conductor? In this benighted 
' pot, it appears that Mr. Paur is the very best conduc- 
tor that the Boston Symphony Orchestra has had; that 
he has retreived the orchestra from the sloppy de 
} ll under the sway of Mr. 
| moralization into which it fell u y 
| Nikisch, and has brought it to even a higher state of 
| efficiency, as far as spirit is concerned, than it main- 
tained under Mr. Gericke. The Cowrier, however, 
does not seem to be aware of this fact, for it says, 
| “Mr. Paur does not begin to fill the boots of Mr. 
) Nikisch.” Why should he begin to fill them? He was 
| not engaged to fill Mr. Nikisch’s boots, nor to rival Mr. 
Nikisch’s shirt cuffs. Mr. Nikiech did not fill his own 
boots. as a conductor of symphony concerts. They 
were much to large for him. If there is a cause for 
j congratulation in the replacing of Mr. Nikisch by Mr. 
Paur, it is that the latter has nothing in common with 
the former, and that there is notatrace of the pre- 
tender, the humbug, or the poseurin him. It may be 
true that he does not visit the office of the Courier 
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regarding personal dignity, to say nothing of his igno. 
rance of the vital importance of the Courier as a dis. 
| interested 6upporter of musical art in this country, 
especially in Boston. Under these circumstances, it 
| was somewhat premature in its reference to the size 
of Mr. Nikisch’s boots, owing to ita lack of opportuhity 
to inspect Mr. Paur’s boots on its own premises. We 
‘must, however, charge the Courier with a few mis- 
| statements, not intentionally made, for we are 
aware that it Is so rigid a follower of truth, that 
we do not -hesitate to believe that it will blush 
for remorse when we have pointed out the errors into 


| | which it has fallen,—inadvertently, of course. It says 


| that because Mr. Paur does not begin to fill Mr. 
Nikisch’s boots, ‘‘the public have loudly proclaimed 
this fact by not going to his concerts.’’ The public has 
done nothing of the kind, and the attendance at 
the concerts has been quite as large as it was 
under the gentleman whose boots assume such 
crucial importance in the eyesof the Courier. Another 
mistake is the statement, ‘‘The Western and Southern 
tours and festivals had to be abandoned because of 
Mr. Paur’s lack of popularity and personality ;” where- 
as, the truth is that they were abandoned because of 
the discouraging financial condition at present preyail- 
ing through the country, and inthe face of which it 
was considered imprudent to go tothe expense of 


' | transporting a large orchestra from place to place, 


under unfavurable circumstances. Then, too, as the 
South and West know nothing of Mr. Paur, and 
whether he does or does not lack personality or popu- 
larity, it is difficult to see the exact grounds on which 
our contemporary makes this remarkable statement. 
The climax of the Courier’s polite, amicable and dis- | 
interested view of the case is reached in the following | 
words: ‘*Mr. Paur is a failure; a business failure, an | 


artistic failure. Why juggle with words? Mr. Paur. 
must go!” Ah, why juggle? Mr. Paur must go! He ; 


does not begin to fill Mr. Nikisch’s boots, and is an ar-.. 


_ tistic failure; but, leaving these occult boots entirely 
|, outof the question, Mr. Paur is an artistic success. 


| We are afraid that the Courier indulges unconsciously 


} 


in the very word juggling that it inferentially condemne. 
It is the boots about which all the argument revolves. 


| The paltriness, the vincictiveness andthe small malice 


that characterize these systematic and unprovoked at- 
tacks on Mr. Paur, would seem to suggest that he 
wears boots of his own, for which he might find vigor- 
ous and justifiable employment by way of showing 
his appreciation of some of the attentions {that have 
been paid him in New York. In the meanwhile, Mr. 
Paur does not go. Itis true that the Conrier says that 
he “must go,” but,as we have already hinted, he ts 
not fully aware of the influential character of the 
Courier, and blindly, perhaps over-daringly, plays 
with fire, in remaining here under the terms of 
his contract. We, bowever, have such faith in the 


| infallibility of the Cowrier that we cannot believe it tu: 


be capable of a mistake in this matter. “Mr. Paur | 
must go?”” Ah! we haveit. The Courier juggles with | 
words. It means he must go atthe end of his five 
years’ contract, or atthe end of ten years if the con- 
| tractis renewed. Tnere you are! Our faith in the | 
Courier, asa prophet and a power, is justified. ‘ty 


_ joyed. 
) Symphony No. 4, E-minor, Brahms: aria from 


The Symphony Concert.§eute 

The programme of last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s music to Shakspeare’s “A Mideum: 
mer Night’s Dream,” Mr. George Riddle 
reading the poem, and members of the Ce: 
cilia rendering the solos and choruses. The music is 
still fascinating, fresh and interesting, even the over. 
ture, hackyeyed as it is, retaining all of ts or g nal 
power toclfarm. Mr. Paur read the score from begin. 
ning to end in a delightfully 8¥ Mpathetic manner, and 
with a fine appreciation of its prevailing delicacy and 
purity of taste and style. The work of the orchestra 
was perfect, and its admirable discipline was nots!sly 
exemplified in the clearness and precision with which 
the scherzo was given, and in the warmth ind 
grace that marked its playing of the nocturne, 
Mr. Riddle’s reading waa not only beautiful from an 
elocutionary standpoint, but was also brilliant in the 
6kill with which he individualized the various charact- 
ers and entered into the spirit of the text. The audi. 
ence, Which was a large one, evidenced the pleasure 
that the performers gave it throughout, by the hearti. 
ness and tho frequency of its applause. Nothing was 
lacking to make the entertainment one to be wholly en- 
The programme for the next concert is: 


Don 
Giovanni,” Mozart; Prelude to. “CEdipua,” J. K. Paine: 


aria from ‘Le Cid,” Massenet; overture, “King 
Stephen,” Beethoven. The soloist isto be Mile. An. 
toinette Trebelli. 


For the first time since its constitution, the 
Symphony orchestra has given the whole of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, 
which composed—with the usual condensed ver- 
sion of the play—the whole of last night’s concert. 
The orchestra is at last in just the right condition 
to play the delicate fairy music, the broad and 
gruff and yet modest humorous Illustrations to the 
clown-comedy, the fantastic overture, the ligbt- 
some scherzo, the tranquil nocturne and 
the resplendent wedding-march, each in {Its 
proper mood and with its proper’ touch. 
Exactitude has come back to the strings, definite- 
ness of attack tothe wind choirs and obedience 
to the whole vody of men, so that the conductor’s 
desires are promptly and truly expressed, scarcely 
less to the credit of the executants than to his 
own. The entire performance was a delightful 
one for unity of rendering and for perfection of 
taste in the numbers of graceful beauty. There 
were decision and fulness when required, and the 
wedding march was superb in Its splendid rhyth- 
mic emphasis, its resonant purity of tone and Its 
remarkable enthusiasm. The small and few 
vocal numbors were well contributed by the 
ladies of the Cecilia, the brief, light solo passages 
being gracefully rendered by Mrs. Marie Barnard 
Smith and Miss Harriet 8. Whittier. | 

The reader of the text was Mr. George Riddle, 
who stands facile princeps in it. There may be 


when he isin New York, and hob nob with the editors as | 


| 


‘hiaden away somewhere in the land another 
did Mr. Nikisch; but then he may not have seen the ad. | 
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M. s Marie Barnard Smith and Miss Harriet 
Whittier, made up last week’s symphony 
‘program, This was the first performance 
‘here of the entire composition since 1891 
when it was performed at the Boston thea- 
er by the Philharmonic orchestra under 
‘the direction of Bernhard Listemann, Mr 
Riddle appearing as the reader. 

'. The Cecilia club sang the choruses ver 
: aunty , and the soloists, Mrs Smith an 
ve hittier performed their work quite 
effectively. ‘Th 

but were lacking in the power necessary 


f Srey beae with so large an instrumental 


contingen 


The text was admirably read by Mr 
Riddle. The comical scenes in which 
the “hard-handed men of Athens” are 
roduced, were specially commend- 
able, the reader individualizing the vari- 
—oug characters perfectly, and bringing out 
‘the humor of the lines with most laughable 
aes ts. The scenes requiring the simula- 
‘tion of female voices were less successful, 
‘the falsetto tones of a man not being par- 
ticularly pesaetne to the ear. The senti- 
| 1 fully presented, though, 
and Mr Riddle’s intelligent reading and 
thorough conception of the text clearly 
demonstrated his right to rank with the 
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eir voices harmonized well, | 


_ The orchestra played the overture with 
wommendable spirit, and, excepting a 
roughnessin the brasses, the interpreta- 
was excellent in every way. ‘The 
“Wedding March” made the greatest 1m- 
because of its familiarity 
‘tothe majority of the audience. It was 
‘magnificently given, the brasses redeem- 
me themselves by a rich tonality and_pre- 


a of phrasing, and the long, applause 
aur to the 


orm several times to bow 
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Paur and the Prophets. 


The Musical Courter, of New York, continues to be 
greatly disturbed about Mr. Paur; why, it is not ex- 
actly easy to understand. Itis true that we have heard 
something about the Courier making an application to 
Mr. Paur to put his portrait on the front page of that 
weekly, and of Mr. Paur’s neglect to comply with the 

suggestion, which was doubtless delicately and 
| thoughfully made; but this, of course, could not have 
had any effect in influencing the course of the Courier 
i | toward him, for, as we all know, that paper enjoys a 
' flattering celebrity for its fairness and its incorruptl- 
| bility. To suspect it of enmity to Mr. Paur because he 
| declines to respond favorably to the request for his 
|| portrait, and is not open to conviction that it is worth 


|| while to pay for its insertion in the Courier weuld be 
‘| to do an injustice to a periodical whose uprightness, 
whose horror of anything resembling the levying of 
blackmail on artiste, and whose reputation for all that 
is fair, straightforward and honorable, are notorious, 
if ‘ve may use that word in a complimentary sense. 

Nou, it is clear that the Courier is impartial in its hos- 
tility to Mr. Paur, and is moved only by its loyalty to 
art as it understands the matter. What perplexes us, 
however, is why the Courter is adverse to Mr. Paur, 
when all the reputable Boston music critics write fav- 
orably of him. The Courier says absolutely and im. 
periously, ‘Mr. Paur will not do. He is not wanted ;”’ 
butit does not tell us why he will not.do; and by 
whom he is not wanted. At this distance trom 
the cffice of the Courier, it seems that Mr. Paur will 
do, and we have heard nothing about his not being 
' wanted, except through that paper. Perhaps, if it 
| gave ita authority, we should learn that the informa. 
tion so positively sent forth has been derived from some 
few disgruntled first ylolinists, who have been disci- 
plined by Mr Paur, and are resentful in consequence. 

| With all our profound admiration for the honesty and 
the infallibility of the Courier, we are puzzled to un 
derstand what it meana when it says that ‘‘Mr. Paur is 
an excellent artist, but a second rate conductor. “What 
does it know practically of him as an artist, and in 
what is he a second rate conductor? In this benighted 


Th Yay spe 2S numbers we. natteds spot, it appears that Mr. Paur is the very best conduc- 
ad ph all © strings was notadiy 12 | tor that the Boston Symphony Orchestra has had; that 
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cately given as one could wish, 


yems of the performance. 


rhe audience kept up a rustling of pro , 


am leaves in following the text, an 


8 though the “Dream” is a forest idy! this 
“yealism’” was very unpleasant and annoy- 


‘ing at times to the reader. 


‘rhe i She pais week will be as aot 
lows: on 0. in minor, | 
-Brah be gad , | not engaged to fill Mr. Nikisch’s boots, nor to rival Mr. 


h 
rt 


s; aria from. “Don Giovanni,’ 
relude to “(Edipus,” Paine; aria 


idence. The fairy music. with 1ts won- 
: ARP lights and shades, was as trivpingly he has retreived the orchestra from the sloppy de 
a ae 6 


- moralization into which it fell under the sway of Mr. 


finale chorus of elves being one of the | Nikisch, and has brought it to evena higher state of 


efficiency, as far as spirit is concerned, than it main- 
tained under Mr. Gericke. The Courier, however, 
does not seem to be aware of this fact, for it says, 
“Mr. Paur does not begin to fill the boots of Mr. 
Nikisch.”” Why should he begin to fill them? Ie was 


Nikisch’s shirt cuffs. Mr. Nikisch did not fill his own 


A uo catae ” . 
rom Ee Cid,” | Massenet; overture to | boots. as & conductor of symphony concerts. They 


‘will be the solo singer. 
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SK ing peophen ” Beethoven. Mile An- 
tomette Trebelli 


' were much to large for him. If there is a cause for 

congratulation in the replacing of Mr. Nikisch by Mr. 
Paur, it is that the latter has nothing in common with 
the former, and that there is notatrace of the pre- 
tender, the humbug, or the poseurin him. It may be 
true that he does not visit the office of the Courier 
when he is in New York, and hob nob with the editors as 
did Mr. Nikisch; but then he may not have seen the acd. | 


7 aa through the country, and inthe face of whichit} joyed. The programme 


visability of doing so, and may also have certain views} 6! 
regarding personal dignity, to say nothing of his igno- 

| ao ae vital importance of the Courier as a dis. | 
) erested supporter of musical art in this country, } Symphony Orchestra, in Musi 

pb apie dh ctecanerdte eg ll circumstances, it | Mendelssohn’s music to Shadheebeart A iite 4 
br Sic, MHRAGaRAd tenaaa phtay eee tothe size} mer  Night’s Dream,” Mr. George Madte 
nna «slag thie See 4 ts ating of opportuhity reading the poem, and members of the Oy 
daa SRS < alaeenie aie at 8 own premises. We cilia rendering the solos and chortises. The giséis’’ 
Preeti n : ** © Courter with a few mis- } still fascinating, fresh and interesting, even th ee ‘ 
prsens iach 95 is ae made, for we are} ture, hackyeyed as it is, retaining all of ts fl r rat" 
we @0 Oat tasiiate yon rose 4 of truth, that. power to clfarm. Mr. Paur read the score from 5 Bog 
for remorse when we have nen d at it will blush | ning to end in a delightfully sympathetic manner mae 
which it has fallen whe dw ne out the errors into | with a fine appreciation of its prevailing delicacy ea 
pres eohahh ee ’ eoat ag a course. It says{ purity of taste and style. The work of the orchestra 
wihiadita Shisha sina ha Mes egin to fill Mr. } was perfect, and its admirable discipline was notsiily 
sas that Pp : ve oudiy proclaimed exemplified in the clearness and precision witl Acted 
presage not ” woke concerts.” The public has | the scherzo was given, and in the ic : ; 
ps Preteen . AB gna ay “gf attendance at grace that marked its playing of ren el he 
aie’ ik ‘aanouaa A. ae arge as it was | Mr. Riddle’s reading waa not only beautiful fro ne 
condita Gadaesala teas tron ops Raoutie such elocutionary standpoint, but Was also brilliant int the 
sis ee 4 sof the Courier. Another skill with which he individualized the various charact- 

stake is the statement, ‘‘The Western and Southern { ers and entered into the spirit of tag tag 

tours and festivals had to be abandoned because of yo ac? nerd ere len Mpainen 
Mr. Paur’s lack of popularity and personality ;” where- } that the performors gave i 

- ~~ truth is thatthey were abandoned because of } ness and tha Pete. Df: sate = eee rsa 
the discouraging financial condition at present preyail- | lacking to make the entertainment one ne He oon em ley 


The Symphony Concert Saute 


The programme of last night’s concert by the Boston 


ence, Which was a large one, evidenced the pleasure 


r for the next concer ¥ 
eso — peti hanregee to go tothe expense of | Symphony No. 4, E-minor, Brahins; aria ten gad 
re - = mene orchestra from place to place, | Giovanni,” Mozart; Prelude te “CEdipus,"J. K port 
under unfavurable circumstances. Then, too, asthe] aria from ‘Le Cid,” Massenet: adipveneat “King 
3 = 


whether he does or does not lack personality or popu- | toinette Trebelli. 


Powe and West know nothing of Mr. Paur, andj Stephen,” Beethoven. The soloist isto be Mlle. Ap. 


i 


| 
| 


. | 
| artistic failure. Why juggle with words? Mr. Paur. which composed—with the usual condensed ver- 


| We are afraid that the Courier indulges unconsciously 
in the very word juggling thatitinferentially condemner. 
itis the boots about which all the argument revolves. 


larity, itis difficult to see the exact grounds on which 


our contemporary makes this remarkable statement.| prop the g ETRE 
The climax of the Courier’ polite, amicable and dis.| "2° Bret time since its constitution, the 


interested view of the case is reached in the following | Symphony orchestra has given the whole of Men- 
words: ‘‘Mr. Paur is a failure; a business failure, an | delssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, 


must go!” Ah, why juggle? Mr. Paur must go! He, sion of the play—the whole of last night’s concert. 
does not begin to fill Mr. Nikisch’s boots, and is an ar-., The orchestra is at last in just the right condition 
tistic failure; but, leaving these occult boots entirely | to play the delicate fairy music the b d 

out of the question, Mr. Paur is an artistic success. gruff and yet modest Seelictduteeie TR andthe tex: Sy-ri 
clown-comedy, the fantastic overture, the lighbt- 
some scherzo, the tranquil nocturne’ and 
The paltriness, the vincictiveness and the small malice the resplendent wedding-march, each in {ts 
that characterize these systematic and unprovoked at-| Proper mood and with its proper touch. 


tacks on Mr. Paur, would seem to suggest that he Exactitude has come back to the strings, definite- 
wears boots of his own, for which he might find vigor- | ness of attack to the wind choirs and obedience 


| 


is pesinietiectan ce ae by way of showing] to the whole vody of men, so that the conductor’s 
ay iaution of some of the attentions {that have 
been paid him in New York. In the weer Mr. curry “at Hem - rey bine hae spereely 
Paur does not go. It is true that the Conrier says that | POs se Of She execnianss Sham to BY 
he “must go,” but,as we have already hinted, he ia | own. The entire performance was a delightful 
not fully aware of the influential character of the °"° for unity of rendering and for perfection of 
Courier, and blindly, perhaps over-daringly, plays ‘Ste inthe numbers of graceful beauty. There 
with fire, in remaining here under the terms of Were decision and fulness when required, and the 
his contract. We, however, have such faith inthe Wedding march was superb in Its splendid rhyth- 
infallibility of the Courier that we cannot believe it tv’ mic emphasis, its resonant purity of tone and its 
be capable of a mistake in this matter. ‘“‘Mr. Paur! remarkable enthusiasm. The small and few 
must go?”” Ah! wehaveit. The Courier juggles with| yocal numbors were well contributed by the 
words. It means he must go atthe end of his five} ladi f the Cecili the bri light . 
years’ contract, or at the end of ten years if the con-. se pt ; Ped iae te Pr chag inte Ay tly iden 
|tractis renewed. There you are! Our faith in the ostng eee gst ng ed wit anne opens 
Courier, a3 a prophet and a power, is justified. | Smith and Miss Harriet 5. Whittier. 
The reader of the text was Mr. George Riddle, 
who stands facile princeps in it. There may be 
hidden away somewhere in the Jand another 


ee ne me ere ee 





reader, woman or man, who might safely chal- 
lenge comparison with him in this most difficult 

task; but we know of none such. 
liar natural fitress in the melodious tone and ex- é 
tended compass of his voice, to whose sweet, fine, | Di 
high and suave qualities hia art has added depth, iS 


strength and upon occasion a ruggedness which om by is | 
| ers 


at first seems quite unreconcillable with those other 
elements as the product of one and the same 
organ. He is alike happy in the fanciful airy 
voicings of Puck and the spirits, the femininity of 
Helena and Hermia, and in the rough, strident 
outcries of Bottom. More than this. his musical 
disposition is sensitive and he follows with har- 
monious sympathy the course of each passage of 
melodrama. Were we to make a criticism, 
it would be that in sentimeatal dialogue he 
seems less sincere and plastic than in the ener- 
getic or humorous; but to urge t his might seem | 
like cavilling, and would certainly be unnecessary. 
Of course, it hardly needs to be added that his 
diction is elegant, his attention to even minor 
points of emphasis true, his regard to rhythm in- 
variable and his phrasing scholarly. 

Next Saturday’s programme gives the orchestra | 
Brahms’s fourth symphony, the prelude toe Pro- | 
fessor Paine’s **Ci lipus” and Beethoven’s ‘King | 
Stephen” overture. The soloist will be Mile. 
Antoinette Trebelli, daughter of the famous con- 
tralto. She has but recently arrived in this coune | 
try, and she chooses for this occasion arias from | 
‘Don Giovanni” and Massenet’s **Le Cid.” 


"the New York Musical Courier continues its 
malicious and ignorant talk about the conductor- 
ship of the Boston orchestra in two more despica- 
ble and misleading paragraphs. What its object, 
can be in thus malignantly attacking Mr. Paur and 
insolently assuming to speak for Mr. Higginson, 
is beyond even guessing. The only possible ex- 
plavation or excuse is that it has gone mad with 
chargrin because its desire to recommend some 
unsuitable nominee of its own, for the position 
was passed over with silent contempt. If the 
Courier told truths, one would not mind its 

violent language and its ridiculous dictatorial 
tone. But there may be people in obscure places 
who will believe in its diatribes just because of 
‘their clamorous and confident manner, and it is 
therefore a pity that some pages out of its own 

| history cannot be reprinted as a warning to those 
who may imagine that it is always honest and 
impartial and that it has never had to make 
mortifying retractions. Commer 

HowaRD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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the soloist ue 


‘al steal wane ‘chorus filling the demands of t 


ms nore with eminent success. 
die’s reading of the fairy drame 
ees jhe mace familiar in former seasons. | 
In certain parts he shows an improvement 
over any of the work he has done here in 
this play, and he caught the spirit ot the 
more humorous scenes in a very happy 
tashion. No man can fullv realize the airy 
mance of the fairy lines, and a full dress 
uit of the modern dayin constant ev1- 
tiabe fails: to aid the imagination in 
abet oar the scenes in wbich Oberon and 
ete take prominence. 
- As a whole, however, the evening proved 
an enjovable one and afforded many @ 
source of constant pleasure. | 
ext Saturday evening Mme. Antoinette 
Trebell1 will be one soloist and ihe pro- 
areca willinclude Brahm’s fourth sym- 
| pho y, the prelude to J. t ier 
“Edipa us” and the “King toon” 3 over- 
ure. | . 


y Beethoven. 
THEATRES. AND - congenrs._| 

Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra,: 

The twenty-second concert ‘was given in the 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, the pro- 
gramme consisting of Shakspeare’s ‘“*Midsume 
mer-Night’s Dream’’ with Mendelssobn’s over- 
ture and incidental music. Mr. George Riddle 
was the reader; Mrs. Marie Barnard Smith ana 
Miss Harriet S. Whittier sang the soprano and 
contralto solo parts, and the chorus was mado 


up of members of the Cecilia. .. 
If ever a composer showed génius and the 


finest sense of poetic and dramatic fitness in 
writing incidental music to a play, Mendels- 


sohn bas done so in his music to “Mid- 


summer-Night’s Dream.” ‘When one considers: 
that wonderful overture written at the age of 


seventeen, and the rest of the music, written at: 
thirty-four, one cannot help feeling a touch of 


ill will toward that. well-meaning, but rather- 


borné old tyrant, Abraham’ Mendelssohn, for 
doing his best to divert his )san’s: rare, genius 
from its native channel, and. ad RN. it,.up by pré 
mature foreing. To ‘think 6 

poetic and <ieenmden bop ota” @ over- 
tures to dsummer-Night’s.. 
Fingals-Hohle,” w Mostess ges u und i sitiekiio 
Fahrt,”and “Zur schonen Melusine,”—a 

ly original in:‘their day, as: they.-are still | 
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lef oft a gc posd 


n” te te ig Ne ond ich shows At the rwe: 
the’ Y iteabinade of invention; originality; isa mz in 
and most brilliant’ 'imaginativeness. _Weber cident 
himself ‘has not painted the: world of poetic were apenas ” ‘eat wg peure't mm. 
famoy and trieksy magic in truér nor more: George Riddle read mart aol ‘of th he play. 
charming colors, And the boy Mendelssohn. Marie B. Smith and Miss Whittier s Pees 
was only seventeen when he wrote it! He. cidental solos, 
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except 


“Mendelssohn 
| gaveto the world pariah mbna rt: 


mo.” “Die 
t stion 8 were not realized. 


still had tolerably sound nerves then, and could qv members of the Cecilia.  - 


be wholesomely tricksy and frolicsome with- 
outa trace of that rather morbid, tnveluntary 


restlessness that mars so much in his later’. 


works, 


Tie choruses w 

This music to Shakspeare’s play, #1 e 
Mr. Pepys thought such poor paki 1s ie ttl n 
and delightiul. The overture is ane 


Both conduetor and orchestra. fairly) of the spontaneous and the m 


outdid themselves; for micety. of . perception, of Meridets:onn’s musica! my 


vitality of etyle and fine finish, it was from be-: 
ginning. to end the best performance of the 
season. One could hardly imagine finer play- 
ing of shat delightful scherzo that follows the 
first act. Mr. Paur’s slight, but none the less 
perceptible, modification of the tempo in the | 
second section of the first part of the “Wedding 


March” was almost a stroke of genius; it is | 


once in a doz’s age that one hears a tempo 
taken that seems at once so surprisingly and so. 
convincingly right.. The chorus, too, 


excellently; only the solos ‘sounded... ‘rather: | | 


meagre and lifeless. 


It is some time since we last heard Mr. ‘Riaaie’|* 


read; he has ewidently made a most admirable 
use of that time. Not only has_ his. talen$ 
ripened well, but he has made an enormous” 
advance in the technics of his art, which he 


| now pushes fairly to the pitch of virtuosity. 
His whole method is: better than it ‘was a‘year 


or two ago. Now he never interrupts the: 


dialogue by naming the respectivye:speakers, 


but trusts to the audience’s having the printed: 
text. before their eyes in the programme books. . 
Though he still resorta to the trick of assuming. 
different voices for different eharacters, , he 


intentionally, 
of effect. “Midsummer - Night's 
is probably 
has given 


| Dream” 
‘the play to which he 
the most study, and the 


text of which he has searched through | | 
| assistance. 


most carefully for legitimately effective 
peints. And his search has not been unre 
warded; some of the points be makes are 
as good as they are (te us) new. One of the best. 
of these is where Quinee—remembering Flute’s , 


mistake at rehearsal about “Ninny’s tomb”’— 
appears as Prologue to “The most lamentable! and Massenet’ 3‘ ‘Cid.” 


Comedy,” aod takes particular pains to .proe/ 
nounce “Ni-nus’ temb’’ with comical distinct-. 
ness; the point was made with the deftest: 


n oaciey st touch, and told immediately upon’ 
© whole audience; everyone saw it. To hear. that the first performance of 
Shakspeare’s play so read and Mendelssohn’s ) « wineuiieae Night’s =a 


music so played is about as delightful a treat as 
woe well Imagine. The public evidently , 
acted great things, for the hall was crowd. 
¢ and ‘we mistake much if the highest mye 


anes 


“| that trey claim to 
{ genius or even to have invented hy «ny 


does so with far more art than formerly, played, 


without crassness of contrast, and never, 
with grotesqueness 


ten before he became a dealer 
and ye: it has. the peculiar — 


of his talent. It is true t elionéy 
fairy scherzo, “Queen Mabe b: FE =i 
p %sses any portion of the music to **N ‘dst 
mer Niele s greedy pies buton the oth 
@issonh ha 

hdd the gift of-more | 

The Garmans. who are so tond of of, Shake 
have discovered 


baante and the bamae of the Api ‘Some'n 
quarrel with his conception of et : 
fer‘a bi logy. yet unc. ‘har, bn 
presents him rather as «a hard 
and no doubt he has a right L6 es “ 
tainty cirries out his Prob abe es a es 
The musical periormance was excel 
overture was finely: read an 
music that accompanies the sDOMKer W 
wi'li rare precision and effect. = 
The horn solo in the wuocturne 
and the. wood-wind was hea! to, 
.raat advantage throughout. - "Phe 4 nt ing? 
march was taken at a slower pac 
than is customary, and the result wa nt 
grandeur in conception that ese mi 
riage of Duke ‘Theseus, and a clear hy it 
tuin passaves for the ‘brass thatare often 
and ragved when a faster iempe 
fhe chorus ang the solo wecese om | one | val mt 
Many sto audie 
throughout the performance, and the 
was trequent and hearty. | “ Some 
‘Lhe program of piext Bat ee 07 rt wil 
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reader, woman or man, who might safely chal-} ~~ 
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lenge comparison with him in this most difficult | 
task; but we know of none such. He has a pecu- 
liar natural fitress in the melodious tone and ex- 
tended compass of his voice, to whose sweet, fine, 
high and suave qualities his art has added depth, 
strength and upon occasion a ruggedness which 
at first seems quite unreconcillable with those other 
elements as the product of one and the same 
organ. He is alike happy in the fanciful airy 
voicings of Puck and the spirits, the femininity of 
Helena and Hermia, and in the rough, strident 
outcries of Bottom. More than this. his musical 
disposition 1s sensitive and he follows with har- 
monious sympathy the course of each passage of 
melodrama. Were we to make a criticism, 
it would be that in sentimental dialogue he 
seems less sincere and plastic than in the ener- 
petic or humorous; but to urge t his might seem | 
like cavilling, and would certainly be unnecessary. | 
Of course, it hardly needs to be added that his 
diction is elegant, his attention to even minor | 
points of emphasis true, his regard to rhythm in- 
variable and his phrasing scholarly. | 
Next Saturday’s programme gives the orchestra | 
Brabhms’s fourth symphony, the prelude to Pro- | 
fessor Paine’s **C2 lipus” and Beethoven’s ‘King 
Stephen” overture. The soloist will be Mile. 
Antoinette Trebelli, daughter of the famous con- 
tralto. She has but recently arrived in this coun-— 


try, and she chooses for this occasion arias from | 


‘Don Giovanni” and Massenet’s **Le Cid.” 


‘he New York Musical Courier continues its 
malicious and ignorant talk about the conductor- 
ship of the Boston orchestra in two more despica- 
ble and misleading paragraphs. 
can be in thus malignantly attacking Mr. Paur and 
insolently assuming to speak for Mr. Higginson, 
is beyond even guessing. The only possible ex- 
plavation or excuse is that it has gone mad with 


chargrin because its desire to recommend some _ 


unsuitable nominee of its own, for the position 
was passed over with silent contempt. If the 
Courier told truths, one would not mind its 
violent language and its ridiculous dictatorial 
tone. But there may be people in obscure places 
who will believe in its diatribes just because of 
‘their clamorous and confident manner, and it is 
therefore a pity that some pages out of its own 
| history cannot be reprinted as a warning to those 
who may imagine that it is always honest and 
impartial and that it has never had to make 


wortifying retractions. Commer 
HowARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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chestra included Mendelssohn’s music for 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer  Night’s ° 
Dream.” ‘Lhe connecting dialogue’ was , 
read by Mr. George Riddle and the vocal | 
numbers were given with the assistance of | 


Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith, Miss Harriet 5S. | 
Whittier, and a chorus of the Cecilia siog- — 
ors. 
Mr. Paur’s reading of the overture was a | 
most fascinating one, and all of the iustru- 
mental music Was given au interpretation 
of the most pleasing ‘sort. The gracetul 
scherzo, the wedding march and the other 
more familiar concert pieces were delight- 
fully played, and asa whole the orchestral 
score has rarely been given better treat- 
ment in jJocal concert rooms, 
The singers were well chosen, the soloists 
and the chorus filling the demands of the 
vocal numbers with eminent success. ) 
Mr. Riddle’s reading of the fairy drama 
has been mace familiar in former seasons, 
In certain parts he shows an improvement 
over any of the work he has done here in 
this play, and hecaught the spirit of the 
more humorous scenes in @ very happy 
tashion. No man can fullv realize tne Sky 
ress 


dence fails: to aid the imagination in 
eet the scenes in which Oberon and 
‘jtania take prominence. ’ 

Asa whole, however, the evening proved 
an enjoyable one and afforded many a) 
source of constant pleasure, 

Next Saturd:uy evening Mme. Antoinette 
Trebelli will be the soloist and ihe pro- 
gramme willinclude Brahm’s fourth sym- 
pho y, the prelude to J. K. Paine’s 

‘Edipus” and the “King Stephen” over- 
ture by Beethoven. 
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Music Hall: Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
The twenty-second concert was given in the 


gramme consisting of Shakspeare’s “Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream” with Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture and incidental music. Mr. George Riddle 
was the reader; Mrs. Marie Barnard Smith ana 
Miss Harriet S. Whittier sang the soprano and 
contralto solo parts, and the chorus was made 
up of members of the Cecilia. 

If ever a composer showed genius and the 
finest sense of poetic and dramatic fitness im 
writing incidental music to a play, Mendels- 
sohn has done so in his music to ‘Mid- 


summer-Night’s Dream.” When one considers —) 
that wonderful overture written at the age of F 
seventeen, and the rest of the music, written at-F 
thirty-four, one cannot help feeling atouch of f§ 


ill will toward that well-meaning, but rather 


doing his best to divert his son’s rare genius 


from its native channel, and. dry it up by pre-.) 
To think that Mendelssohn 


mature forcing. ; rat , | 
gave to the world only four of those wondrouslyv 
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pedantry, he might have left a go 

in his musical legacy to the world! 
“Fingals-Hohle” is probably the most complete- 
ly fine of these four overtures, the’“Midsummer- 


dozen such 


_ Night’s Dream”’ is surely the ons which shows 


the greatest freshness of invention, originality, 
and most brilliant imaginativeness. Weber 


himself has not painted the world of poetic 
fanoy and trieksy magic im truer nor more 


charming colors. And the boy Mendelssohn 
was only seventeen when he wrote it! He 
still had tolerably sound nerves then, and could 
be wholesomely tricksy and frolicsome with- 
outa trace of that rather morbid, involuntary 
restlessness that mars so much in his later’ 
works. Both conduetor and orchestra fairly. 


outdid themselves; for nicety. of _ perception,:~ 


vitality of style and fine finish, it was from be« 
ginning to end the best pertormance of the 
season. One could hardly imagine finer play- 
ing of that delightful scherzo that follows the 
first act. Mr. Paur’s slight, but none the less 
perceptible, modification of the tempo in the 
second section of the first part of the ‘Wedding 


March” was almost a stroke of genius: it is | 


once in a doz’s age that one hears a tempo 
taken that seems at once so surprisingly and so 
convincingly right. The chorus, too, sang most. 
excellently; only the solos sounded rather: 
meagre and lifeless. 

It is some time since we last heard Mr. Riddle 
read; he has evidently made a most admirable 
use of that time. Not only has his talent 
ripened well, but ho has made an enormous 
advancein the technics of his art, which he 
now pushes fairly to the pitch of virtuosity. 
His whole method is better than it was a year 
or two ago. Now he never interrupts the 
dialogue by naming the respective speakers, 
but trusts to the audience’s having the printed. 
text before their eyes in the prozramme books. 
Though he still resorts to the trick of assuming. 
different voices for different eharacters,, he 
does so with far more art than formerly, 
without crassness of contrast, and never, 
except intentionally, with grotesqueness 
of effect. “Midsummer - Wight’s Dream” 
is probably the play to which he 
has given the most study, and the 
text of which he has searched through 
most carefully for legitimately effective 
points. And his search has not been unre- 
warded; some of the points be makes are 
as good as they are (te us) new. One of the best 
of these is where Quinee—remembering Flute’s 
mistake at rehearsal about “Ninny’s tomb”— } 
appears as Prologue to “The most lamentable! 
Comedy,” and takes particular pains to proe- 
nounce “Ni-nws’ temb’’ with comical distinct- 


; ness; the point was made with the deftest 
borné old tyrant, Abraham Mendelssohn, for | 


ligatness of touch, and told immediately upon’ 


@the whole audience; everyone sawit. To hear. 


ly beautiful, when, had‘not the’grim olda wenty-second: Co 
father stood over him, with. his, inveterate, | mohony _ , 


It the, 


| played, 


| Paine’s prelude to **CEdipus,”’ aud 
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, Dream” Music. ¢ Yaa 
_At the twenty- econd Symphony concert last. 
évenins in Music Ea!! the overture and the in-- 

cldentai ‘music to Shakspeure’s **Midsummer 

Night’s Dieam” made up the program. Mr, 

George Riddle read portions of the play. Mrs, 

Marie Bb. Smith and Miss Whittier sang the in- 


cidental solor, Tie choruses were sung by 


< members of the Cecilia. 

This music to Shakspeare’s play, the play that 
Mr. Pepys thought such poor stuff, 18 still fresh | 
, and delightful. The overture is an exhibition — 
of the spontaneous and the most charming se 
of Meridets:onn’s musical nature;.it was writ-. 
ten before he became a dealer in mannerisms, 
and ye: it has the peculiar hall mark’ 


ofhisialent. It is true that in delicacy the 
fairy scherzo, “Queen Mab” of Berlioz. sur- 
p sses_ any portion of the music to **Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” bnton the other hand 
_Mendelssohn had the gift of more genuine 
melody. 

Ube Germans, who are so tond of Shakspeare 
that trey claim to have discovered first his 
» <enlus or even to have invented him, have bet- | 
/ ter opportunities thin weto hear this music in. 

connection with the play.. They that nave heard’ 

such performances in the leading towns of. 
Germany know how admirably the music fits 
the action of ciown or fairy. Given thus with 
gorgeous scénic accessories and with a ballet, 
the play is a most enieriaining spectacle, 

Mr. Riddle read with nis accustomed elocu- 
tionary skill and with fine appreciation of the 
beauty and the humor of the text. Some micht 
quarrel with his conception of Bottom and pre- 
fer'a dull, logy. yet unc.nous ass. Mr. Riddle 
presents him rather as a hard, boisterous fellow, | 
and no donbit he hasaright todo this; he cer- 
tainty crrries out his conception admirably, | 

The musical periormance was excellent, rue, 
overtures was finely read and played, The 
music that accompanies the speaker was given 
wi’h rare precision and effect. : 

The horn solo in the wuocturne Was well: 

and the wood-wind was heard to. 
.reat advantage throughout. The wedding’ 
march was taken at a slower pace 
than is customary, and the result was a stately 
grandeur in conception that became the mar-. 
riage of Duke Theseus, and aclearness 1n cer-: 
tein passaves for the brass thatare often crackly 
and ragved when a faster tempo is chosen. 
‘rhe chorus and the solosingers lent valuable 
assistance. Many stood in the audience 
throuzhout the performance, and the applause 
was frequent and hearty. / 

‘Lhe program of next Saturday’s concert will 

re as foliows: Brehms’s Fourth Symphony, 
Beethoven's 
overture, “King Stephen.’’ Miss Autoinette 
‘Trebelli will sing airs from ‘“‘ Don Giovanni’? 
and Massenet’s ** Cid.”’ i 


} 


PHILIP HALE. | | 


The accomplished editor of the Boston 
Symphony program books stated last week 
that the first performance of Mendelsshon’s 


Shakspeare’s play so read and Mendelssobn’s ? «* widsummer Night’s Dream ” was under the 


# music so played is about as delightful a treat as 
Bwecan well Imagine. 
poetic and imaginative. tone-pooms—the over- | 
tures to “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” “Die | 
Fingals-Honle,” ‘Meeresstille und gliiekliche |” 
Fahrt,”and “Zur schonen Melusine,”—absolute- | - 
ly original in‘their day, as they.are still inef- | 


The public evidently 
expected great things, for the hall was crowde 
ed; and we mistake much if the highest expec- 
tations were not realized. ms ie 


ee 


{ 23, 1864. This statement is 


direction of Mr. Lang in Music Hall, April 
not true. The 


music was given with the play in theatres of 


¢ Boston before that date. 
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for a “term of years,’ and that Mr. Paur 
has also declared for publication that he 
“is engaged for five years, with an aa- 
ditional five years if all is satisfactory,” 
the New York Musical Courier breaks 
out again with the following statement 
in its last issue: 
“Naturally Mr. Paur did not like the 
news published about him in these col- 
umns last week. Several Boston journals 
took up the cudgels for his defence, ana 
‘blamed some members of the Boston 
Saas Orchestra for the prevailing 
gossip. The fact of the matter is that 
this is no question of gossip or personal 
disgruntlement, but simply that Mr. Paur 
will not’ do. He is not wanted; and 
that appeals more ,powerfully to the 
backer of the famous organization than 
all the petty talk about improved disc}- 
pline and, the good musicianship of the 
conductor. © 
“Mr. Paur is an excellent artist, but a 
second rate conductor. He does not begin 


to fill the boots of Nikisch, and the pub- 


lie have loudly proclaimed this fact by 
not going to his concerts. The Western 
and Southern tours and festivals had to 
‘be abandoned because of Mr. Paur’s lack 
of popularity and personality. Colonel 
Higginson is not the man to stand this 
sort of thing very long. Mr. Paur is a 
failure, a ‘business failure, an artistic 
failure. Why juggle with words? Mr. 
Paur must go.” | 

The Courier might as well blame Mr. 
Paur for the wretched state of business 
generally throughout the country as to 
blame him for the deferring of the West- 
erm tour of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra this season, because of his “lack 
of popularity and personality,’’ as claimed 
by the Courier. 

Since these ‘‘blessed Democratic days’ 
have come upon us and paralyzed every 
‘branch of business and closed up the ma- 
jority of industrial establishments, or re- 
duced the pay of the employees to the low 
rate of “Cleveland wages,’ Mr. Higgin- 
son has been obliged, like all careful and 
discriminating business men, to defer 
‘many other business ventures, no doubi 
owing to the universal prostration brought 
about through the election of the Demo- 
eratic party to the management of the 
affairs of government. It is a mighty 
poor effort on the part of the Courier to 
‘try to bolster up the failure of Nikisch. to 
prove himself a suitable man for the 


position so ably filled by Mr. Paur, by | 


decrying the latter. It won’t work, gen- 
tlemen. WARREN DAVENPORT. 


hee | MUSIC NOTES. 

’ Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Arthur 
Whiting, two of our best local artists, 
will give a delightful programme tonight 
in Steinert Hall, embracing a cyclus from 
Scheffel’s poem, “Die Gaudeamus Lie- 
a Otto 
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the City Theatre at Cologne to come to 
Buda, Pesth and conduet three operas. 
there, and if his work is satisfactory he 

will be engaged for five years as capell- 

meister of the Grand Opera, beginning 

Sept. 1, 1894. The inference to be drawn 

from this is.that Mr. Arthur Nikisch ‘is 

to sever his connection with the Buda 

Pesth opera as capellmeister. There were 

people in this city who prophesied that 

Mr. Nikisch would not remain long at 

Buda Pesth, for Count Zichy, the inten- 

dant, is very exacting and will not toler- 

ate either an indifferent or incompetent 

‘person in the position of capellmeister at 

that Opera House.’ 

It may be that this losing of his job at 
Buda-Pesth by Nikisch is the cat in the 
meal at the office of the N.Y. Musical 
Courier, and that the extraordinary efforts 
.made lately by our esteemed contem- 
porary, looking towards the discharge of 
Mr. Paur from the @onductorship of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, because, as 


Aa | 


U 
t 
® 


_the Courier has said, ‘‘Mr. Paur does not 
begin to fill the boots of Mr. Nikisch,’’ 
have been exerted in behalf of a re- 
engagement of the little poseur who en- 
cumbered for four seasons the position 
now so ably filled by Mr. Paur. A musi- 
cal diet of the re-warmed baked-meats of 
Nikisch’s incompetency will never be 
relished by Mr. Higginson or the musical 
public, either, not even with a piquante 
sauce, a la Musical Courier. 


» BY K. KLAUSER. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SATURDAY, APRIL 214, AT 8, P.M. 


J. K. PAINE. 


MOZART. 


BRAHMS. 


MASSENET. 


BEETHOVEN. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AALT. CONCERY 


PROGRAMME. 


PRELUDE to ‘“‘Gidipus Tyrannus’’ of SOPHOCLEs, 


Op. 35. 


RECITATIVE, “‘Crudele? Ah no, mio bene !”’ 
and ARIA, “‘Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio,’’ 


from ‘‘Don Giovanni.”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, op. 938. 


. Allegro non troppo. 
. Andante moderato. 
. Allegro giocoso. 
’. Allegro energico e passionato 


ARIA from HERODIADE. “‘I] est bon, il est doux.’ 


OVERTURE to “Konig Stephan,”’ 
in & flat major, op 117. 


Soloist: 


ANTOINETTE TREBELLI. 
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ne a y_ throughout MR. PAUR DID NOT LIKE IT 


Sieur Mot the bos, ATATURALLY Mr. Paur did not like the news 
estra this season, be: published about himin these columns last week. 


2nd’ perso Several Boston journals took up the cudgels for his de- 
as ed fense, and blamed some of the members of the Boston 
pe, ‘Symphony Orchestra for the prevailing gossip. The 
of busineay yee fact of the matter is that this is no question of gossip 
uy of the em or personal disgruntlement, but simply that Mr. Paur 
~ hel will not do. He is not wanted ; and that appeals more 
| © ca pnegge powerfully to the backer of the famous organization 
vel tie Y than all the petty talk about improved discipline and 
i ie. elec} the good musicianship of the conductor. 

p to Asie (7 Mr. Paur is an excellent artist, but a second rate 
ton ‘the part conductor. He does not begin to fill the boots of 
: fa| Nikisch, and the public have loudly proclaimed this 
ve hi pee > a 1 y filles fact by not going to his concerts. The Western and 

We the latter. It) Southern tours and festivals had to be abandoned be- 

Re “ z — cause of Mr. Paur’s lack of popularity and personality. 

| gadtog,‘Metoch neh Colonel Higginson is not the man to stand this sort 

Ma -: r uF of thing very long. Mr. Paur is a failure, a business 
ttul p failure, an artistic failure. Why juggle with words? 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1898-94. 


MR. EMIL PAUR, Conduetor. 


AX. CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21, AT 8, P.M. 


J. K. PAINE. 


MOZART. 


BRAHMS. 


MASSENET. 


BEETHOVEN 


PROGRAMME. 


PRELUDE to ““Gidipus Tyrannus” of SOPHOCLES, 
Op. 35. 


RECITATIVE, “‘Crudele? Ah no, mio bene !”’ 
and ARIA, “Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio, is 
from “Don Giovanni.’’ 


oo ee ee 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in E minor, op. 938. 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
II. Andante moderato. 
III. Allegro giocoso. 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 


ARIA from HERODIADE. ‘Il est bon, il est doux.’’ 


OVERTURE to “‘Konig Stephan,’’ 
in E flat major, op 117. 


Soloist: 


MLE. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI. 
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@ programme ef the twonty-third Sym- 

oe a Concert, given in the Music Hall: rast: 
\turd evening, fede asfollows: 

to the “CEdipus Tyrannus” of: Bophb- 


stive, “Crudele? Ah io bene!” ef a 
ar," eh eT ee om “Dp at 


in E minor, Opus 98. 

diag yh la arole,” and Ate, 
} oe teat KG n salad.” ie us 117 
Ie ee tomette ebellt w: ng, Step singe er. Op 
It was good to hear Mr, Paine’s noble and 


a ramatic prelude once more. Many of us well 


member the thrill it cave us on that eventful 
ming in Sanders Theatre, some years ago, 
ne | how it put us into just the right receptive 
id for the great tragedy that followed. If, 

co all genuinely dramatic preludes, it’ pro- 
duces its best effect in its proper frame,—for it 
ttt ea the note of preparation and warning, 
disnotatfully complete thing in itself,—it 
en that in it that makes one glad to hear it 
concert. The music to “Cidipus Tyrannus” 

ks the full development of Mr. Paine’s in- 
ak style, of what may be called his see- 


i manner. There was, upon the whole, but 


: f° _ahort transition period leading from his. 


riler organ works, the pianforte sonatas, 


2 nc the Mass in D to this second 


niner of his; “St. Péter” was the 
Tesitiones work: in it, as in Wacner’s **Lo- 
nerin,” almost the whole process of change 
1 be traced. And yet, although one finds his 

1d manner already pretty firmly estab- 
hed in parts of this oratorio, it is not until 
hed ool that we find it fully 
0 reloped, Her 
ally discovered caer It is somewhat curi- 


| i, when we cofisider Mr;Patne’s Anglo-Saxon © 
% Dlood and German training, to note how nearly 


eee ape of expression approach the French 
i. n the “Gidipus” prelude; if the thought and 
Ns ze eline are plainly Northern and un-Latin, 
‘the form and expréssiom are very French in- 
4 d; The work is toomuch Mr. Paine’s own 
for one to speak of any special “influ- 
“ences” shown in it; yet, either by chance or 
fa hilarity of dramatic ideal, he has drifted Into 
ts tyle that recalls Massenet and other modern 
nchmén, at their best, far more vividly than 

} dods Wagn: r or’ any modern German. One 
that uasi-declamra ry, recitative-like 


ae _ 
AS 
wot 


‘re atment in certain passages, and again that) 


ple, broad development of melodious canti- 
len that are ¢haracteristically French. Of 
ther, less praiseworthy, French  traits—of 
. glittering superficiality of expression, 
‘that laziness of style that masquerades 
sn ggg finds no+race; the work is 

rely eatnest from begitining to end. It 


isi played, and thé Composer was 


ban ee ovation by the delighted 


it E-minor ‘dymphon was” 


point of ig the first and 

: : } seemed to us 
ne ab was, perhaps, taken just a 
t entire c 


‘ment of his F-major s 
‘might almost say reckless, and seems calculat- | 
-ed to veil the theme, rather than to give it 


e has, as the Germans say, | 


fect; . the. 


arness, and we 


Fouietca ta Sa tine wore. UE 


ang quite slow bl ot : © nod, i 
ds this og per ag eid the first to 


| | rons made the flutes, first oboe, an 


‘bone play with sufficient vigor in "the first 44 bt | 


measures to throw the theme into-audidle re- 


lief. Brahms’s scoring in these eight measures, 
asin the first two measures of the first move- 
mphony, is peculiar, one 


prominence. We have never yet heard that 


all-important “F, A-flat, F’ at the beginning of | 
| tinctly from the first and second movements to 


the F major symphony brought out with recog- 
nizable clearness; Xand last Saturday evening 
was the first time we have heard the themes of 


this Passacaglia in the E-minor symphony 


made distinctly audible. This is one of the | 
very many passages in Brahms'’s orchestral | 
works that require no little careful “doctoring” 


at rehearsal, if they aré toseund clear at per- 


formance. 
Beothoven’s overture to Kotzebue’s “Konig 
Stephan” is, with the possible exception of that 


-to"Die Ruinen von Athen,” his lightest over- 


turé; itis, in fact, a regular “theatre overture’’ 
in the fullest sense of the term. But it is 


. bright, sparkling, and has a]l his characteristic 


energy and ebulliency. There is little depth to 
it, and it often verges dangerously on the _ tri- 
vial; but one may say of it, on the whole, that 
here Beethoven "'s’encanaillait —- mais trés- 
noblement/” It was brilliantly played. 

Miss Antoinette Tredelli has a brilliant, rath- 
er light soprano voice, in the use of which she 
shows considerable skill. In the final Allegret- | 
to of Donna Anua’s great aria sho did those 
much-debated coloratura-passages very clever- 
ly indeed, and came nearer to bringing the 
whole to an effective close than most singers 
we have heard. She still lacks,however, some- 
thing of the depth and maturity of feeling and 
power of dramatic expression that would fit 
her to do full justice to this aria. She sang the 
Massenet air excellently well; we should have 
said, a little coldly, hadit not been for the evi- 
dent ecstasies into which she threw the andi- 
ence, and “eold” simging seldom bas this re- 

sult. She was rapturously and repeatedly re- 
called. 

The next, and last, programm me is: Wagner, 
Huldigungs-Marsch; Liszt, “Mephisto-Waltz;”. 
Schumann, overture to “Genoveva,” opus 81; 
Beethoven, symphony No. 6, in F major ("Page 
toral’’), opus 68. 


—— Apropos of the recent “‘kick-up” in the Symp) 
ny Orchestra, to which I referr ed lately, | was mi 
amused the other evening at the closing concert of 
season to notice the flagrantly inimical front sustai 
by the coterie of “first violins” in regard to their le 


ler. When Mr. Paur made his entrée, and again at 


finale, the whole house ora | rose tothe occas 
and applauded vociferously ut, quite contrary 
their usual custom, the first violins oreserved a ste 
and stoical indifference toward their leader, not 
much even as tapping with their bows, and thus m 
themselves more me than was Mr. Paur. 
op en declaration of a hitherto denied animosity, cle 

F convinced meas tothe exact state of affairs, so 
chine I mentioned a vei ne ago, and it prov 
I think, the advisability of following my sug estior) 
“shipping” these over-petted darlings of fas ion. 
house divided against itself,”’ etc., is a motto as app 
able, presumably, to ore hestras as to archivectus 
Lown Topics. 


1 “Sicilian Vespers.” This latter did not 
| rialize, however, either because the orchestral 
'} parts could not be obtained or because (which is 
} quite as likely a reason) it was 
} count of its Italian origin. 


The a third Symphony ialiimemien pre- 
sented no novelty inthe way of music; for al- 
though Professor Paine’s serious and appropriate 
““(Edipus” prelude had then its first hearing in 
such a connection, it could not be set down as 
anything really new in spite of its being rather un- 
familiar. It was calmly and comprehendingly 
read. The symphony, which had the central 
position in the concert, was Brahm’s fourth. This 
may not unfairly be described as a descending 
series expressed in terms of music instead of 
mathematics; for its interest—unless for the ad- 
mirer of mere thematic evolution—declines dis- 


the third and thence across a great gap to the dull 
and labored fourth. The playing matehed the 
composition, being bright and earnest in the first 
movement, genially grave in the second, emphatic 
and slightly uncouth in the third, uneasy and not 
always definite in the fourth. The only other , 
orchestral number was  Beethoven’s ‘King 
Stephen” overture, a fine and illuminated com- 
position, but better suited for its intended place 
as a prologue than for that which Mr. Paur gave 
itasa finale. Something of different class and 
calibre is needed for the end of these programmes 
Instead of the selections which he is wont 
to make. 

There were two numbers for soprano voice, 


} sung by Mile. Antoinette Trebelli—daughter of 


the eminent contralto—who came as a stranger to 


} the symphony. The first was the so-called “Let- 


ter” scene in “Don Giovanni,” and the second 
was to be the light and lively bolero from Verdi’s 
mate- 


tabooed on ac- 
(And again paren- 
thetically, it is a constant cause of regret that 
American concerts should be so characteristically 
German as the Music Hall evenings are.) In 


| place of the Verdi was therefore substituted the 


pleasant short air from Massenet’s ‘‘Herodiade,” 
which is getting to be pretty nearly an old story. 
The singer isa sweet-faced young woman of 


modest demeanor and easy bearing. Her voice is | 


fresh, equable and limpid, and her style simple 
but fine—better however in vocalization thanin. 
diction, for although her phrases were charm- 
ingly enunciated, scarcely a word of her texts 
could be understood. She gratified her hearers 
and was handsomely recalled. 

The assitant-editor of the programme-book, M. 
Hector Berlioz, of Paris, really ought to be re- 
placed next season by somebody who should be’ 
less like a man of the past. The partiality of the 
editor and the tolerance of the public has allowed 
him to reprint vast sections of his own ‘‘Across 
Country” and other books. But when he goes 
back seyeral decades to print his garbled and in- 
correct account of venny Lind’s visit to this 


Cohen os one really must protest and regret that 
the inadvertence of the editor should have allowed 
these statements, quite as misleading as anything 
in Dickens or Mrs. Trollope, to occupy pages 
which might have been filled with profitable ro- 
mance or veritable history. 

The last programme to be performed thia week, 
{1s not particularly interesting and stands thus: 
Wagner’s Huldigung’s March, Liszt’s ‘*Mephisto”’ 
waltz, Schumann’s **Genoveva” Overture, and 
Beethoven’s sixth symphony. 


Mr. De Koven has given another indication of 
his calibre, his limitations of knowledge, his un- 
certainty about facts and the vague value of his 
opinions by joining the cabal which is sowing the 
wind to reap a sure whirlwind by impugning the 
ability and worth of Mr. Paur. Considering that 
Mr. DeKoven is capable of confounding (in print, 
we mean) Cimarosa and Mozart; that he has been 
known to use up the valuable space assigned him for 
really critical use, in commendation of an embryo 
artist whose chief recommendation appeared to 
be that she sang his songs; and considering that 
he does not seem aiways to remember that some 
of his tunes have had recognizable prototypes—it 
would seem to be wise for him to go slow in inter- 
fering— (orrather, trying to interfere) in the 
conduct of musical affairs in Boston. And fur- 
ther, considering what is known of some methods 
ot the paper which heistrying to aid and abet, 
One cannot help wondering whether all this 
would-be injurious assault upon Mr. Paur 
would have taken place, if he had 
sent his portrait, with 4 liberal 
subscription to that same paper and had found 
room in his programmes, as the vain and foolish 
Nikisch did, for some of the pretty little pages of 
music ascribed to one of its. editors. And while 
we are upon this subject, let us say one thing 
more. It behooves a few members of the orches- 
tra to be carefulin their attempt to rule the roast. 
Some of them have done excellent service to the 
cause of musicin Boston; and they have also 
done mischief. While making their own enter- 
prises successful, they have not refrained from 
trying to make those of other men unsuccessful. 
They have done good for the orchestra; but the 
orchestra has done more for them. ‘They are 
valuable; but there are hosts of other men who are 
worth as much in every wav. ‘The orchestra must 
be one unit, not many; and if any individuals, no 


| matter how able or how prominent, attempt to in- | 
_ ject their individuality into its composition, it is ° 


they who ‘must go” and not the conductor. One 
would regret to have them dropped and their 
particular friends and pupils might _ set 
up an outcry. But they can be 
spared, every one of them; and 
there would then be a chance for some players to 
riseand become known who have hitherto been 
ignored and even suppressed because they were 
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‘Music Rall: Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The programme ef the twenty-third Sym- 
phony Concert. given in the Music Hall last: 


Saturday evening, was as follows: 


Paine: Prelude to the “C£dipus Tyrannus” of Sopho- 
‘Mozart: Recitative, ‘‘Crudele? Ah no, mio bene!” and 
Aria, “Non midir, dell’ idol mito,” from “Don Gio- 


Rrabins: Sy phony No, 4, in E minor, Opus 98, 
Massenet: Recitative, “ Celui dont la parole,” and Alr, | 
“71 est doux, il est bon,” trom ‘‘Hérodiade.”’ 
Beéthoven: Overture to “Konig Stephan,’’ Opus 117 | 
Ne. Antoinette Trebelli was the singer. | 
_ It was good to hear Mr. Paine’s noble and 
dramatic prelude once more. Many of us well 
remember the thrill it gave us on that eventful 
evening in Sanders Theatre, some years ago, 
and how it put us into just the right receptive 
mood for the great tragedy that followed. If, 
like all genuinely dramatic preludes, it pro- 
duces its best effect in its proper frame,—for it 
sttikea the note of preparation and warning, 
and is notafully complete thing in itself,—it 
has yet that in it that makes one glad to hear it 
at a concert. The music to “Otdipus Tyrannus” 
marks the full development of Mr. Paine’s in- 
dividual style, of what may be called his see- 
ond manner. There was, uponthe whole, but 
a short transition period leading from his 
-@arlier organ works, the pianforte sonatas, 
and the Mass in D to this second 
‘manner of his; “St. Péter’ was the 
+ transitional work; in it,as in Wagner’s “Lo- 
hengrin,” almost the whole process of change 
¢an be traced. And yet, although one finds his 
second manner already pretty firmly estab- 
lished in parts of this oratorio, it is not until 
the “Oldipus Tyrannus” that we find it fully 
developed, Here he has,as the Germans say, 
fully discovered himself. It is somewhat curi- 
 0US, When wo cofisider Mr, Paine’s Anglo-Saxon 
Ddlood and German training, to note how nearly 
| his modes of expression approach the French 
4n the “CEdipus” prelude; if the thought and 
| feeling are plainly Northern and un-Latin, 
the form and expression are very French in- 
| deed. The work is toomuch Mr. Paine’s own 
for one to speak of any special “influ- 
ences” shown in it; yet, either by chance or 
similarity of dramatic ideal, he has drifted into 
‘wstyle that recalls Massenet and other modern 
-¥renchmen, at their best, far more vividly than 
it doés Wagner or any modern German, One 
finds that quasi-declamatory, recitative-like 
‘treatment in certain passages, and again that 
-gimple, broad development of melodious canii- 
lena, that are eharacteristically French. Of 
| other, less praiseworthy, French traits—of 
merely glittering superficiality of expression, 
| or of that laziness of style that masquerades 
as “simplicity”’—one finds no+trace; the work is 
-gincerely earnest from beginning to end. It. 
was admirably played, and thé composer was 
given an enthusiastic ovation by the delighted 


audience, 
»~Brahms’s great E-minor symphony was 
“grandly played:-in point of tempo the first and 


second movements seemed to us perfect; the 


“third movement was, perhaps, taken just a ‘house divided against itself,” etc., is a motto as app 


able, presumably, to orchestras as to le ati ‘ 


‘ghade too fast for entire clearness, and we 


‘Or >) Passacag! 
‘| the variationsin 8-2 time were, on the other | 


I think, the advisability of fol 
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hand, quite slow enongh. Itis to be noted, as 


regards this Finale, that Mr. Paur is the first to 


have made the flutes, first oboe, and first trom- 
bone play with sufficient vigor in the first eight 
méasures to throw the theme into audible re- 
lief. Brahms’s scoring in these eight measures, 
as in the first two measures of the first move- 
ment of his F-major symphony, is peculiar, one 
might almost say reckless, and seems calculat- 
ed to veil the theme, rather than to give it 
prominence. 
all-important “F, A-flat, F”’ at the beginning of 

the F major symphony brought out with recog- 

nizable clearness; Xand last Saturday evening 

was the first time we have heard the theme of 

this Passacaglia in the E-minor symphony | 
made distinctly audible. This is one of the | 
very many passages in Brahms’s orchestral | 


works that require no little careful “doctoring” 
at rehearsal, if they are toseund clear at per- 


formance. 

Beethoven’s overture to Kotzebue’s Konig 
Stephan” is, with the possible exception of that 
to “Die Ruinen von Athen,” his lightest over- | 
ture; itis, in fact, a regular “theatre overture’’ 
in the fullest sense of the term. But it is 
bright, sparkling, and has all his characteristic 
energy and ebulliency. There is little depth to 
it, and it often verges dangerously on the tri- 
vial; but one may say ofit, on the whole, that 
here Beethoven ‘“'s’encanaillait —— mais trés- 
noblement/” It was brilliantly played. 

Miss Antoinette Trebdelli has a brilliant, rath- 
er light soprano voice, in the use of which she | 
shows considerable skill. 
to of Donna Anna’s great aria she did those 
much-debated coloratura-passages very clever- | 
ly indeed, and came nearer to bringing the 
whole to an effective close than most singers 
we have heard. She still lacks,however, some- 
thing of the depth and maturity of feeling and 
power of dramatic expression that would fit 
her to do full justiceto this aria. Shesang the 
Massenet air excellently well; we should have 
said, a little coldly, had it not been for the evi- 
dent ecstasios into which she threw the andi- 
ence, and “eold” singing seldom has this re- 
sult. She was rapturously and repeatedly re- 
called. 

The next, and last, programrnme is: Wagner, 
Huldigungs-Marsch; Liszt, ‘‘Mephisto-Waltz;:” 
Schumann, overture to “Genoveva,” opus 81; 
Beethoven, symphony No. 6, in F major (‘‘Pas- 
toral’’), opus 68. 


DR TE ER NT CO 
—— Apropos of the recent ‘“*kick-up” in the Symp. 
ny Orchestra, to which I referred lately, | was mi 
amused the other evening at the closing concert of 


| season to notice the flagrantly inimical front sustal 


by the coterie of “first violins” in regard to their le 
er. When Mr. Paur made his entrée, and again at} 
finale, the whole house acwany rose to the occas 
and applauded vociferously. But, quite contrary 
their usual custom, the first violins preserved a st 
and stoical indifference toward their leader, not 
much even as tapping with their bows, and thus mi 
themselves more mg hecho than was Mr. Paur. T 
open declaration of a 1itherto denied animosity, cle 
lv convinced me as to the exact state of affairs, Sov 
thing I mentioned a ee ago, and it prov' 
ri owing my sug oe | 


“shipping” these over-petted darlings of fashion. 


Town Topics. 


We have never yet heard that | — 
} mirer of mere thematic evolution—declines dis- 


_ | tinctly from the first and second movements to 
_ | the third and thence across a great gap to the dull 

} and labored fourth. The playing matched the 
| | composition, being bright and earnest in the first 
| movement, genially grave in the second, emphatic 


| always definite in the fourth. 
| orchestral 


'| Stephen” overture, a fine and illuminated com- 


In the final Allegret- — 


> 
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The twenty third Symphony ‘programme pre- 


| sented no novelty inthe way of music; for al- 

| though Professor Paine’s serious and appropriate 

| ‘‘Cidipus” prelude had then its first bearing in 
"| such a connection, it could 
2 anything really newin spite of its being rather un- 
' | familiar. 
"| read. The symphony, which had the central 
: 7 position in the concert, was Brahm’s fourth. This 
— | may not unfairly be described as a descending 
3 series expressed in terms of music instead of 
* | mathematics; for its interest—unless for the ad- : 


not be set down as 


It was calmly and comprehendingly 


and slightly uncouth in the third, uneasy and not 


The only other | 


number Beethoven’s ‘King 


was 
position, but better suited for its intended place 
as a prologue than for that which Mr. Paur gave 
itasa finale. Something of different class and 


j | calibre is needed for the end of these programmes 
‘jinstead of the selections which he is wont 


to make, 

There were two numbers for soprano voice, 
sung by Mile. Antoinette Trebelli—daughter of 
the eminent contralto—who came as a stranger to 


} the symphony. The first was the so-called ‘Let- 


ter” scene in ‘*Don Giovanni,” and the second 
was to be the light and lively bolero from Verdi’s 
‘Sicilian Vespers.” This latter did not mate- 
rialize, however, either because the orchestral 
parts could not be obtained or because (which is 
quite as likely a reason) it was  tabooed on ac- 
count of its Italian origin. (And again paren- 
thetically, it is a constant cause of regret that 
American concerts should be so characteristically 
German as the Music Hall evenings are.) In 
place of the Verdi was therefore substituted the 
pleasant short air from Massenet’s ‘*Herodiade,’’' 
which is getting to be pretty nearly an old story. 
The singer isa sweet-faced young woman of 
modest demeanor and easy bearing. Her voice is 


| fresh, equable and limpid, and her style simple 


but fine—better however in vocalization thanin. 
diction, for although her phrases were charm- 

ingly enunciated, scarcely a word of her texts 

could be understood. She gratified her hearers 

and was bandsomely recalled. 

The assitant-editor of the programme-book, M. 
Hector Berlioz, of Paris, really ought to be re- 
placed next season by somebody who should be’ 
less like a man of the past. The partiality of the 
editor and the tolerance of the public has allowed 
him to reprint vast sections of his own ‘‘Across 
Country” and other books. But when he goes 
back seyeral decades to print his garbled and in- 
correct account of yvenny Lind’s visit to this 


| done mischief. 
| prises successful, they have not refrained from 


country, one really must protest and regret that 
the inadvertence of the editor should have allowed 
these statements, quite as misleading as anything 
in Dickens or Mrs. Trollope, to occupy pages 
which might have been filled with profitable ro- 
mance or veritable history. ; 

The last programme to be performed this week, 
is not particularly interesting and stands thus: 
Wagner’s Huldigung’s March, Liszt’s **Mephisto” 
waltz, Schumann’s **Genoveva” Overture, and 

| Beethoven’s sixth symphony. 


| Mr. De Koven has given another indication of 


his calibre, his limitations of knowledge, his un- 
certainty about facts and the vague value of his 
opinions by joining the cabal which is sowing the 
wind to reap a sure whirlwind by impugning the 
ability and worth of Mr. Paur. Considering that 
Mr. DeKoven is capable of confounding (in print, 
We mean) Cimarosa and Mozart; that he has been 
known to use up the valuable space assigned him for 
really critical use, in commendation of an embryo 
artist whose chief recommendation appeared to 
be that she sang his songs; aud considering that 
he does not seem aiways to remember that some 
of his tunes have had recognizable prototypes—it 
would seem to be wise for him to go slow in inter- 
fering— (or rather, trying to Interfere) in the 
conduct of musical affairs in Boston. And fur- 
ther, considering what is known of some methods 
ot the paper which heistrying to aid and abet, 
One cannot help wondering whether all this 
would-be injurious assault upon Mr. Paur 
would have tuken place, if he had 
sent his portrait, with 4 liberal 
subscription to that same paper and had found 
room in his programmes, as the vain and foolish 
Nikisch did, for some of the pretty little pages of 
music ascribed to one of its editors. And while 
we are upon this subject, let us say one thing 
more. It behooves a few members of the orches- 
tra to be careful in their attempt to rule the roast. 
Some of them have done excellent service to the 
cause of music in Boston; and they have also 
While making their own enter- 


trying to make those of other men unsuccessful. 
They have done good for the orchestra; but the 
orchestra has done more for them. ‘They are 
valuable; but there are hosts of other men who are 
worth as much in every wav. ‘The orchestra must 
be one unit, not many; and if any individuals, no 
matter how able or how prominent, attempt to in- 
ject their individuality into its composition, it is 
they who ‘‘must go” and not the conductor. One 
would regret to bave them dropped and their 
particular friends and pupils might set 
up an_ outcry. But they can be 
spared, every one of them; and 
there would then be a chance for some players to 
riseand become known who have hitherto been 
ignored and even suppressed because they were 
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“told outside if prudence and self-preservation do The 23d Symphony Concert in Music Ibis along time—near 

not lead these injudicious gentlement to be quiet, Hall and the ‘Successful Appear- "King vevhen” overt 
obedient and fair. .. J whaer Comey jj ance of Miss Antoinette Trebelli. | phony concert, This” 
| ink twenty-third ‘concert of ‘the ‘Bante King Stephen of the ol sung by Iago, 

=*nhe twenty-third concert of the Boston who wasa worthy peer, aud “ whose reeches. 

Symphony Orchestra was given last evening cost him butacrown.” And yet the music of 

in Music Hall. Miss Antoinette Trebelli was the one is not worth much more than 16 

the singer. The program was as follows: breeches of the other. Pp H age h 

Prelude to **didipus, Tyrannus” of Sophocles..J. K. Paine ———— | osc i Aa 

Recitative and aria, ** Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio,” from P ; Caen 

NY ME as 555.5 cis viewedesecccechso ee and Mozart Music is again but strife and contention, 


Se Oe RE a aa renae i eeeseeee BrAhLMS : : ! 
Aria from Herodiade, * Il est bon, il est doux’’.. Massenet There is talk, it seems, against Mr. P aur, 


Overture to ** King Stephan” Beethoven theconductor of the Symphony Orchestra, just 
Miss Antoinetie Irebelli is the daughter of as there was talk against the gentlemen wiih 
Zelie Thérése Caroline Gillebert de Beaulieu, preceded him, Messrs. Henschel, Gericke 
who, known tothe public as Madame ‘Trebelli, Vvinieah A , Page 7 ly ’ jee 
was one of the most famous opera singers of ,~\'*!8C). A conductor 1s not only a man who 
the last 30 years. ‘The mother was married in’ governs an orvhestra by a stick; he draws 
1863 to Bettini, an Italian singer, and Rossini toward him the lightning of comment and 


Was one of the witnesses at the marriage cere- ‘ : 
mony. Bornin 1838, she died in 1892. It igs Criticism. But there is no lightning in this 


said she took her stage name from “Gillebert,” -present attack. Trains of gunpowder have 
which spell Ww es ‘I ig. : | 
then the Ae acca ue, ula Trebellig, apd been slyly laid, but there is smoldering, | 
The singer that pleased the audience last there is sputtering, rather than any fierce 
evening was born in April, 1864, 1f English ac- explosion. if! 
counts are to be believed: certainly, the singer Me 
looks younger. She studied first with her The critics are in singular harmony, and 


mother, then with Warte!, and afterward with - ‘ ; : 
Santley. She has thus far sung chiefly 4n con- ‘they praise this leader. The audiences ap- 


448 and in oratorio. If I am not mistaken, she -plaud heartily. Who, pray, are the discon- 
made her rst appearance in St. James Hall, . : 

London, 1n concert with her mother. She has tented? Are they young composers whose 
sung with marked success in Holland, Sweden, pieces do not seem to Mr. Paur worthy of 
Norway and Russia. Her first appearance in [performance? Are they members of the 


this Cliy was at the final Star Course eutertain- : 
ment in Music Hall, this mouth. orchestra who have been justly corrected for 


‘ ite ebay nae an agreeable voice, wales tardiness or indifference at rehearsals?’ Ts 
a8 been admirably traine ler tone pvroduc- zai ' 
tion is excellent; she sings with delightful ease; dthere, possibly, rte that aspires ambitiously 
there are no facial contortions; there is noap- to the very position now held by Mr. Paur? 
parent and distressing jugulation. Her tech- RTP SEE eee in: ‘a 
ISuO Was last evening ecdeuaate shrous hout, in It appears that Mr. Paur is a fine fellow 
Cantabdile or in bravura, Aud the modesty and ¢ . odie oi nt eke 
the girlish grace of the singer accentuated the and vin excellent musician, but, alas, he is ; 
pleasure given by her song. Nowonderthat not “magnetic.” He filled positions in 


the audience applauded enthusiastically. Europe with honor; but, alas, he is not. 


* 
i ‘|*‘magnetic.’”” Under his direction the Bos- 
It was also a pleasure to hear the noble over- ; 

ture of Prof. Paine, an overture fit to usher in jton Symphony Orchestra plays exceedingly 
the minhty tranedy of Bophocios. Indevd, the 7 well; but, alas, he is not “‘magnetic.”’ If he 
Spirit o recian tragedy is in S music, lor 
the passion 1s never forced, never boisterous, ~ were only a horse-shoe magnet of science, or 
and in the stormiest passages: there is ,the loadstone mountain that wrecked the 


form and there is beauty, Skulfully made, “tj r¢ . a 
it is without taint of pedagogism, _third Royal Calender, or even the toy mag- 
Although it is the work of a teacher, «¥et dear to children; then, all would be well, 
yea, of a professor, it is not academic. Dra- ;: . 

matic, it is tree from theatrical effect, noris: In olden times the loadstone was wor. 


there here any absurd and desperate chase of shiped asa god: in modern times the load- 
local color. ‘Lhe music1s free, fluent, noble in -_, Ny seg : , 
theme and in treatment, and, above all, it is S'one-conductor worships himself. There 
passionate. ‘I'wice was Prof. Paine obliged to »was an ancient belief that iron statues were. 
bp (ag ucknowledgments to the applausive suspended in the air by help of loadstones ; | 

Perhaps it is imperfect sympathy, buttome andthe wonder at the suspension dulled 


the fourth symphony of Brahms is not as truly | s betas 

& musical work as the second or tho third. The Boule et of, the worth of the 

second movement abounds im peamtifal pas- [8tatue. When the loadstones were removed, 
tr 


sages, and one must ofien vay tribute through- |the statue fell, and there was merely broken 


out the work to the mastery of the composer : | i 
over all technical resources. Strongth there is ‘Ton. Now, Mr. Nikisch was such a magnet, 


in plenty, and the strength is at times defiant, and the orchestra under him was the statue. 
as though Brahms said “1 wish it this way. You 4 ‘magnetie” conductor is a dangerous 
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may like it or not; whatcarel? ’’ Andthisstur- 7). 

Og et is ee tis oS pee epg tenant thing. ee 
etter than writing with one eye on the audl- a ge ele) ae oe th ae 

ence. But could not this sturdiness be tem-| Or possibly the ob’ection against Mr, P r) 


| peredt more with sensuousness? ts there not a jis that he does not please certain individus 


species of prudery at times in the apparent re- ; gan 
Faetance of Brahms to write as though he |’? New York. But was he not hired to . 
wished to be heard by men only? Ruinous 1s it ‘chiefly the audiences of Boston? 2 ae OO 
toa ae me to fall into she aes tpg aroriaay a a a 
that dis es sO much o ® music » 

eanse and Massenet. But Brahms occasion- 
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| tained one novelty, Prof J. K. Paine’s pre- 


p Ty ‘ lude to *‘Edipus Tyrannus,” given for the 
first time here, Mile Trebelli sang the 


‘0 enjoy. ' letter aria from “Don Giovanni” and the 


‘bolero from Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,’ 
or the orchestra played Brahm’s fourth 
symphony and Beethoven’s overture to 
“King Stephene’ Prof Paine’s work 1s a 


' solemn and scholarly composition which is’ 


_interesting only to the expert and advanced 


| student of.music, for its severely classical 


“style, so admirably fitting its subject, does 
/not appeal to the tastes of concert patrons. 


cin general. 


| The-orchestration 1s admirable, its treat- ) 


ment broad and effective and thoroughly 
in keeping with the Sophocles text, which 
admits of no triviality. The reading’ by 
‘Mr Paur was conscientious, and evidently 
‘in accordauce with ths.ideasof the com- 
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mposer, who modestly rose sgt PMile Trebelli’s voice is very pleasing, 


‘Beat or ‘the floor to do so. - | | and she sings easilyand generally true. 
»@ symphony of the evening was the | ‘There 1s a suggestion of reserve strength 


ed, the applause following it being 
yuieted by an acknowledgement 


eh Bid to. , ; > |} about her, vocalizing which begets coufi- 


tye ptm eae : : Spe eat nce in her wers, and her stage pres- 
pic } of this composer toward his more , on a Fg Line 38in “s / 
odious epoch, as shown in this compo- | 
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and caused general gratification to the |. il 3 Pn: 
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The Symphony Concert. 56d. 
| The programme for last night’s concert by the Bos. 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall, was, Prelude 
| to “Adipus,” op 35, J.. K.. Paine; aria, ‘‘Non mi dir,” 
_ Mozart; Symphony No. 4,  E-minor, op 98, 
Brahms; Aria, “Il~est bon il est doux” Mas. 
senet; Overture, ‘King Stephan,” Beethoven! 


275 
writer, in dwelling o1the orchestra under Mr. Ger. 
icke, says: “The irresiatible snap and incisiveness 

~ that were noted when Mr. Gericke first brought the 
- orchestra here, are gone,”’ whereas, if there war any- 
thing that the orchestra’s playing under Mr. Gericke 
r lacked, it was “snap and incisiveness.’’ There were 
. wonderful precision, finish and clearness, following a 
discipline that never relaxed; but, despite its techni- 


| Mlle. oe Trebelli was the soloist. The audi® cal beauty, the performances were pedagogic in effect. 
_ mee was large and very enthusiastic. Mr. Paine’s ( Of ‘‘snap” there was nothing. Mr. Nikisch had “snap,” 


' noble and classic prelude that so fitly and so sympa. 
thetically ushers in the tragedy for which it was writ. 
/ ten, was heard again with genuine pleasure. It is a 
' splendid composition in every way, dignified and 
| poctic in sentiment and of peculiar beauty in its har- 
) monic and orchestral ‘treatment, It was applauded 
: with great fervor, and the audience did not cease until 
» the composer, Who was present, rose and bowed his 
acknowledgments. The Brahms symphony was read 
»|with fine brilliancy by Mr. Paur; in truth, the inter- 
_ pretation was unlike any that the work has ever had 
_ here, and made it clearer-and more interesting to us 
» than it ever seemed before. It was beautifully played 
» throughout, the effect of Mr. Paur’s careful discipline 
_ being notably evident in the Strings, which he has 
_ brought up to their best efficiency in the past, and to 
»|whick he has imparted a greater fire and sweep 
s|tan they have ever hed. The performance was 


| sturdily applauded, and Mr. Paur was recalled several 


‘jtimes. In fact, the audience through the whole con. 
/| cert was lavish in its applause for the conductor. Mlle. 
|| Trebelli was cordially received and madea very favor- 
))(ble impression. She has a full and sympathetic so- 
)|>rano voice of fine quality and extensive range, and 
»| she sings with skill and knowledge, showing careful 
and admirable training in all she does. The 
Mozart air was sung broadly, with artistic phrasing 
ind perfect tunefulness, and with a method anda 
| style in which it would be difficult to find a fault. In 
jthe Massenet air, she was even more successful), and 
her reading of it was particularly notable for its pro- 
priety of dramatic expression. Mlle. Trebelli sings 
without effort, and is a solid, serviceable vocalist gen- 
erally, judged by her performances of last night. She 
Was recalled twice after each effort. The programme 
for the next and last concert of the season,is Huldig- 
ings March, Wagner; Mephisto Waltz, Liszt; Over- 
lure, “Genoveva,” Schumann; Symphony No. 6, Beeth- 
oven. | 


MUSIC. 
ae Game 
Still Kicking. 

Some of the New York wusic critics continue to ob- 
ject to Mr. Paur. One of these writers inveighed at 
great length against him in last Sunday’s Times, and 
took occasion to comment forcibly, but civilly, on 
What has appeared inthe GAZETTE onthe subject 
The trend of his argument, however, is chiefly a de- 
fence of Mr. Nikisch. He concedes frankly that the 
orchestra deteriorated under Mr. Nikisch, but seems to 
think that this was atoned for by the “‘conductor’s search 
after other and—in his mind—more important things.” 
As far as our experience in Boston may be taken as 
evidence of Mr. Nikisch’s ‘more important things,” 
they were principally confined to the imparting of an 
operatic color to everything he conducted. The Times 


and subjugated all the proprieties to it. With all due 
respect to those New York critics who are 80 excited 
over Mr. Paur, we feel that itis not possible that they 
| can know as much about him and his skill as a conduc. 
| tor, as is known by the’music critics of Boston; firstly, 
because the latter have had the experience of twenty- 
two concerts directed by him, while the New Yorkers 
have only heard him at some half-dozen, more or less; 
aed, secondly, because the Boston critics are fully as 
well, if not better. equipped to pass judgment on such 
matters as are the men of New York. We have had 
six months of Mr. Paur, and in that time he has re- 
stored the orchestra to the efficiency it ‘lost under the 
showy and unconscientious control of Mr. Nikisch, 
who was more concerned for himself than for the) 
music he attempted to interpret. Not only thia, but 
under Mr. Paur the orchestra plays with greater 
warmth, brilliancy, incisiveness and fluency than have 
ever before attended its performancs. The concensus | 
of critical opinion here supporta these facts. That | 
criticism which can accept the sickly sentimental read. ‘ 
ings of Mr. Nikisch in preference to the Jmanly read. | 
ings of Mr. Paur, speaks its own worthlessness, The 
Times writer seems to think that the GAZETTE has ob- 
jected to unfavorable discussion of Mr. Paur by the 
New York critics. If so, he is in error. What the 
GAZETTE objects to is the injustice with which Mr. 
Paur has been treated in New York, and to the appar. 
ent determination that exists there to ‘down him” at 
any cost. The sincerity andthe value of New York 
musical criticism are not set at a very high rate in 
Boston, for various unpleasant reasons on which it 
would be painful to dwell. When it combines in a con- 
certed attack on an artist, and {treats him {with insult- 
ing arrogance, after he has met with favor in a com- 
munity that is quite as musical as is New York, and 
quite as capable of judging music and its perform- 
ances, the inevitable conclusion here is, that there is 
considerable axe-grinding under way for somebody. 
Discuss Mr. Paur, by all means, but at least have the 
' discretion to refrain from setting up such twaddling 
conducting as that of Mr. Nikisch ag a standard by 
| which to judge him. 
Some of the statements inthe Zimes are remark. 
‘able. For instance, it says: ‘The fact is, that 
| ability as a disciplinarian isnot all that is required 
‘ina conductor. Neither will intelligent study be sufii- 
cient. There must be some musical temperament 
which can communicate its warmth to the men of the 
‘orchestra. Mr. Paur has not shown anything of this 
‘kind.’ But. that is just what he has shown. Ife has 
musical temperament, and has communicated its 
warmth to the men of the orchestra, for, 46 
we have said, they have not, under any previous con- 
ductor, played with so much warmth. The perform. 
ance of the ‘“‘“Midsummer Night's Dream’’ music, last 
week, bore ample evidence to that fact, and, in the 
whole existence of the orchestra, it has never done 
warmer or more perfect work. When the Zimes says 
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The Symphony Concert, Soloist 
3 Mile. Trebelli. 


The Bostonians in “Robin Bood”— 
‘Tabasco’? Still Popular—Tonight’s 
Attractions—Singers for Carney Bos- | 

pital—Mr. and Mxs. Paur’s Keecitals 

} ~The Actors’ Fund KMenefit--Notes. 


Conductor Paur found an opportunity to 
again recognize the Boston musicians, 
whom he has dealt with so generously dur- | 
ing the season, at last evening’s Symphony 
concert. In affording auother hearing of 
John Knowles Paine’s prelude to the “Kadl- | 
pus Tyrannus” of Sophocles, opus 36, Mr. 
Paur gratified a long-desired wish of those | 
who enjoyed a hearing of the music com- 
posed by Prof. Paine for the tragedy when | 
4t was performed at Harvard University in 
1881. Likeall of the music by this com- 
poser, the “Rdipus” prelude commands the 
respect and admiration of musical students. | 
The mastery of the best forms of orchestral | 
writing which 1t shows the composer to 
possess can but be recognized, and the 
treatment of the themes commands the ap- 
proval of the most critical. The prelude 
‘was splendidly played by Mr. Paur and his 
musicians, and its performance was greatly 
enjoyed, the applause following it being 
finally quietea by an acknowledgement 
from the composer, who modestly rose in 
Jhis seat on the floor to do so. 
4 The symphony of the evening was the 
Zourth of the Brahms series, and the ten- 
‘dencies of this composer toward his more | 
melodious epoch, as shown in this compo- 
gition, was again fully appreciated in its 
performance. Mr. Paur’s reading of the 
several movements was admirable in every 
‘ay, and caused general gratification to the 
followers of “‘Beathoven’s successor.” 
- The soloist of the evening was Mlle. An- 
toinette Lrebelli, who chose the recitative 
‘and aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovani” for 
Donna Anna, “Non mi Dir’ and an 
aria from Messenet’s “Herodiade” for her 
numbers. It would be very pleasant to 
commend the singing of Mme. Trebelli 
‘ana to return the compliments paid to 


erican singers in their concert appear- 
Eee: in London. This. unfortunately, 
cannot be done with truth or justice to 
the rising’ singers of the day. Mme 
Prebelli has a very pleasant, musical 
‘vaice, which she uses with good taste and 
“with correct method. Her singing 1s, how- 
‘ever, amateurish, her tones uncertaln, and 
phe shows in her vocal work a lack of fin- 
Ssh which is especially noticeable in such 
elections as she chose for her appearance 
ast She found her audience 
dly disposed toward her, however, and 
‘met With a pleasant reception and approv- 
applause. 


j 


must have 


the platform 
number. pangs 
_ Brahm’s fourth symphony, abounding in | 
inharmonious modulations, | 
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Tho season’s series of concerts ends next 


‘Saturday evening with a programme which 
| qcndes “The Huld 


igune’s Marca,” “The 


Mephisto” waltz, Schubert’s overture to 
'*“Genoveva” and the sixth of the Beet- 
| hoyen symphonies. 


CONCERTS AND LECTURES. 
Mille Antoinette Trebelli Sings at 


the Symphony—tTestimonial to 
Mrs Benzing—Music Notes. 


The 13th season of the symphony con- 
certs is drawing to a close, the rehearsal 


and concert this week completing the 


series for 93-94. Last week’s program con- 


tained one novelty, Prof J. K. Paine’s pre- 
| Jude to ““Edipus Tyrannus,’ given for the 


first time here, Mile Trebelli sang the 


‘letter aria from “Don Giovanni” and the 


bolero from Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” 
and the orchestra played Brahm’s fourth 


‘symphony and Beethoven’s overture to 
“King Stephene’ 
solemn and scholarly composition which is: 


Prof Paine’s work 18 a 


interesting only to the expert and advanced 
student of music, for its severely classical 
style, so admirably fitting its subject, does 


not appeal to the tastes of concert patrons | 


in general. 
The orchestration 1s admirable, its treat- 
ment broad and effective and thoroughly 


in keeping with the Sophocles text, which 
admits of no triviality. ; 
|Mr Paur was conscientious, and evidently 


The reading by 
in acevordauce with ths ideas of the com- 


ser. 

Mlle Trebelli’s voice is very pleasing, 
and she sings easilyand generally true. 
There 1s a suggestion of reserve strength 
about her. vocalizing which begets coufi- 
dence in her powers, and her stage pres- 
ence is very prepossessing and free from 
mannerisms. Her ‘bravura passages were 


executed clearly and smoothly, her upper 


register is sweet, while the lower notes, 
though not broad, are-of even quality and 


apparently need but experience to develop 
in warmth and resonance. Her reception 
been very flattering to the 
young artist, the audience recalling her to 
several times after each 


peculiar and at 
was generally well played. The difficult 
parts allotted the strings were clearly and 
smoothly performed throughout the four 
movements. The melody given to the 
violas, bassoons and violins in the last part 
of the second movement was beautifully 
expressed, and the joyous character of the 


allegro giccoso was well sustained. The | 
naturals and = 
are chaos to the ear, were . 


cross-relations between 
sharps, which 


effectively set forth. 


Beethoven’s overture to ‘King Stephen’”’ | 
generally brilliant, with 


is simply and ly brillia 
marked gypsy characteristics in its treat- 
ment. The prominence given the wind 


instruments in the composition is notable, | 
commendable work, | 
especially in the foot passages in themes of | 


and the body did 


the gypsy nature. | 7 

The program for this week will be as fol- 
lows: Huldigungs march, Wagner; waltz, 
‘*Mephisto,’”’ Liszt; overture, **"Genoveva,’ 
Schumann; symphony No. 6, Beethoven. 
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The Symphony Concert.S ¢dt 


The programme for last night’ 


‘ton Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall, was, Prelude 


to *‘Adipus,” op 35, J. K. Paine; aria, “Non mi dir,’’ 
Mozart; Symphony No. 4, E-minor, op 
Brahms; Aria, “Il est bon il est doux” 

senet; Overture, “King Stephan,” Beethoven} 
Mile. Antoinette Trebelli was the soloist. The audi 
ence was large and very enthusiastic. Mr. Paine’s 
noble and classic prelude that so fitly and so sympa. 
thetically ushers in the tragedy for which it was writ- 
ten, Was heard again with genuine pleasure. It is a 
splendid composition in every way, dignified and 
poctic in sentiment and of peculiar beauty in its har- 
monic and orchestral treatment, It was applauded 
with great fervor, and the audience did not cease until 
the composer, Who was present, rose and bowed his 
Acknowledgments. The Brahms symphony was read 
with fine brillilancy by Mr. Paur; in truth, the inter. 
pretation was unlike any thatthe work has ever had 
here, and made i¢ clearer and more interesting to us 
than itever seemed before. It was beautifully played 
throughout, the effect of Mr. Paur’s careful discipline 
icing notably evident in the strings, which he has 
brought up to their best efliciency inthe past, and to 
Whick he has imparted a greater fire and sweep 
than they have ever hed. The performance was 
ssurdily applauded, and Mr. Paur was reealled several 
limes. In fact, the audience through the whole con- 
rert was lavish in its applause for the conductor. Mile. 
Trebelli was cordially received and madea very favor- 
ible impression. She has a full and sympathetic so- 
prano voice of fine quality and extensive range, and 
she sings with skill and knowledge, showing careful 
ind admirable training in all she does. The 
Mozart air was sung broadly, with artistic phrasing 
ind perfect tunefulness, and with a method anda 
style in which it would be difficult to find a fault. In 
the Massenet air, she was even more successful, and 
her reading of it was particularly notable for its pro- 
priety of dramatic expression. Mlle. Trebelli sings 
without effort, and is a solid, serviceable vocalist gen- 
rally, judged by her performances of last night. She 
was recalled twice after each effort. The programme 
lor the next and last concert of the season, is Huldig- 
lungs March, Wagner; Mephisto Waltz, Liszt; Over- 
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MUSIC. . 


Still Kicking. 


Some of the New York music critics continue to ob- 


writer, in dwelling o1the orchestra under Mr. Ger. 
icke, says: “The irresiatible snap and incisiveness 


sconcert by the Bos-.- that were noted when Mr. Gericke first brought the 
orchestra here, are gone,” whereas, if there was any- 


thing that the orchestra’s playing under Mr. Gericke 


$8, lacked, it was “snap and incisiveness.’”’ There were 
Mas. . 


wonderful precision, finish and clearness, following a 
discipline that never relaxed; but, despite its techni- 
cal beauty, the performances were pedagogic in effect. 
Of “snap” there was nothing. Mr. Nikisch had “snap,” 
and subjugated all the proprieties to it. With all due 
respect to those New York critics who are go excited 


over Mr. Paur, we feel that itis not possible that they 


ean know as much about him and his skill as a conduc. 
tor, a8 is known by the’music critics of Boston; firstly, 
because the latter have had the experience of twenty- 
two concerts directed by him, while the New Yorkers 
have only heard him at some half-dozen, more or less; 
aed, secondly, because the Boston critics are fully as 
well, if yot better. equipped to pass judgment on such 
matters as are the men of New York. We have had 
six months of Mr. Paur, and in that time he has re. 
stored the orchestra to the efliciency it‘lost under the 
showy and unconscientious control of Mr. Nikisch, | 
who was more concerned for himself than for the 
music he attempted to interpret. Not only this, but 
under Mr. Paur the orchestra plays with greater 
warmth, brilliancy, incisiveness and fluency than have 
ever before attended its performancs. The concensus 
of critical opinion here supports these facts. That 
criticism which can accept the sickly sentimental read. ‘ 
ings of Mr. Nikisch in preference to the Jmanly read-. 
ings of Mr. Paur, speaks its own worthlessness. The- 
Times writer seems to think that the GAZETTE has ob- | 
jected to unfavorable discussion of Mr. Paur by the | 
New York critics. If so, he is in error. What the | 
GAZETTE objects to is the injustice with which Mr. 
Paur has been treated in New York, and to the appar. 
ent determination that exists there to ‘down him” at 
any cost. The sincerity and the value of New York 
musical criticism are not set at a very high rate in| 
Boston, for various unpleasant reasons on which it 
would be painful to dwell. When it combines in a con- 
certed attack on an artist, and {treats him {with insult- 
ing arrogance, after he has met with favor in a com. 
munity that is quite as musical as is New York, and 
quite as capable of judging music and its perform- 
ances, the inevitable conclusion here is, that there is 
considerable axe-grinding under way for somebody. 
Discuss Mr. Paur, by all means, but at least have the 
discretion to refrain from setting up such twaddling 
conducting as that of Mr. Nikisch as a standard by 
which to judge him. 

Some of the statements inthe Vimes are remark. 
able. For instance, it says: “The fact is, that 


ject to Mr. Paur. One of these writers inveighed at|| ability as a disciplinarian is not all that is required 


great length against him in last Sunday’s 7imes, and 
took occasion to comment forcibly, but civilly, on 
What has appeared inthe GAZETTE onthe subject 
The trend of his argument, however, is chiefly a de- 
fence of Mr. Nikisch. He concedes frankly that the 
orchestra deteriorated under Mr. Nikisch, but seems to 
think that this was atoned for by the ‘‘conductor’s search 
after other and—in his mind—more important things.”’ 


As far as our experience in Boston may be taken as _ 


musical temperament, and hak 
‘warmth to the men of the 
* 

we have said, they have not, under any preylous con- 


ina conductor. Neither will intelligent study be sufii- 
cient. There must be some musical temperament 
which can communicate its warmth to the men ot the 
orchestra. Mr. Paur has not shown anything of this 
kind.’ But. that is just what he has shown. Ile hae 
communicated its 
orchestra,, for, &s 


ductor, played with so much warmth. The pertorm. 


evidence of Mr. Nikisch’s “more important things,” 7 ance of the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ music, last 


they were principally confined to the imparting of an | 


operatic color to everything he conducted. The Times | | 
warmer or more perfect work. 


week, bore ample evidence to that fact, and, in the 
whole existence of the orchestra, it has never done 
When the Zimes says 





that the orchestra “‘plays smoothly, correctly, glibly, ff 

you will, but with deadly dulness,” it shows that the ; 

writer is not filled with the spirit of fairness. Nor is it sae 
any potent argument against the capacity of Boston | Aa, aS “a pi) 
to judge of a conductor’s efliciency, by referring flip. | — Fok Wes 
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‘last week, to the attack on Mr. Paur, with all the ,bit- 


‘the Courier, and its power to do injury is immeasur- 


‘dently firm in the faith that New York, as represented 


pantly to her “provincial limits.” OP Se ae 
York critics will recover from the malady of Nikisch- | | a 7 ee 
tritis under which they are at present suffering, and (7? ~ | 
then they will be clearer in judgment, even if they be 
should not be fairer in spirit. r 

The Zimes has, at least, conducted its argument with f 
diguity. Not so the Musical Courier, which returned, 
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‘PRELUDE 


terness and the offensive personalities that have char- 
acterized its treatment of Mr. Paur from the outset. | 
Not onlyjthis, but it adheres to the. misrepresentations \f 
in which it has steadily indulged. However, it is some- ‘Prof. 
thing in the nature of a compliment to be {abused by : 


: | 
‘Music 


ca a oF ee Sy 


yea : Immortal _ 
_ Grandly Rendered. 


ably, almost }udicrously out of proportion to its gleetul 
eagerness to work it. Without any hesitation, fitfan- 


% “Sy 
~ 


nounces ‘that “Mr. Higginson has grown very tired of Mn -Paur’s Work sec aitnaks with the ef 


his new man.” And yet we doubt if Mr. Higginson has 
taken the Courier into his confidence. The Courier 
is probably indebted for its information to some one 
or more of the digruntled violinists who have busied ¢ 
themselves in inveighing against Mr. Paurin return : 
for the discipline to which he has subjected them. It : 
repeats its offensive fiat: “Mr. Paur must go,” evi- 1]; 


Most Intense En- 
thusiasm. 


‘The programme of the 23d concert ot 


by the Courier, is all powerful in Boston. We are lows: 

told, “New York will not bave Emil Paur. Mr. Paur + Greg to MORAINE," ese sevee eed: x. Paine 
must go!” New York is less influential here than is itative and Aria, ‘‘Crudele? Ah No Mio tere!’" 
imagined by the Courier, for according to that vera 


want Arthur Nikisch,—and yet Arthur Nikisch’s ser- hoa from ‘‘Herodiade,’”’ Il est bon, il est doux, | 


vices were willingly dispensed with, and musical Bos- haicastse: “King Stephen,” eee lie gare’ . Beethoven 


ton has not given as much as fone sigh for his de- , Miss Antoine.te Trebelli was the soloist. 
parture. Weare afraid that the Musical Courier is " It was gratifying to hear something 


not yetina position to eause Mr. Paur’s dismissal. ‘played from the works of the. greatest 


v er of itallis that New York should be 60) ,, 
Dac ave Mr. Paur. That city has Mr. Damrosch |; 
and Mr. Seidl, jand is likely to have Mr. Theodore Pty, Sok trons 
Thomas. It would scem that, br i — i ‘noel i the poetic sentiment an 

wn, it had enough to atten , 
pons ecg hor so greatly about Boston’s conductor. | ren Hinge ms a _—_ Bre 
Perhaps New York does not trouble itself, after all, start artling. v 4 a tee _> 
and that all this pother by a few music critics, is of a, fect as throug e compr 


limited, personal nature, 


erican composer, and to hear it played 
po masterly a manner, 


cided that Walter Damrosch ‘must go;” and yet t “eccasion. 


gentleman is stillatthefore. They have entéred upon \ It takes y musician. ue aie! eae a a nd : 


a combined opposition to Theodore Thomas, and yet the ‘ aaxeiohoueratind: that 1s 08 Fontan mes 
indications are that they will fail to write him down pac dept 


ers are not 80 very influential, after all? ‘tude of such a composition, to realize its 


‘classic purity, and through a aged appre 
cation banat | to GERIAY ag Saee 


‘characteristics, - 
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‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ‘given ir 
| Music Hall Saturday evening, was as fol- 


' from Don JUAN. co ins en caver ihe s Veer s ROMANS | 
cious and highly respectable periodical, New York did | @ymphony No. 4, in B minor....,....+.+-Brahms | 


Massenet | 


ha: diy: ‘worthy a place upon a programme 


Never before has the nobility, the tra gic 
iow of Prof. Paine’s immorta: 


rather than an expression of ein este rete delineation oo jee 
general opinion. It is not long since these writers es ‘eeption a on perfect render re wh 


that artistic discernment possessed by re middl 


Something must be;wrong. Can it be that these writ. Conductor Paur to encompass the magni- 


on r re “scraped” out of her throat. 
TT‘ tony — , 


Ju Y 
me “ hy syn as a 


Mt xaxaierty itacieckatien” be 
- Prof...] 8 ‘works are upon the high- | 
ide plar “dor chine composition and stand | 
| ee with the works of Beethoven | 


nd Schumann. With the aid of such an | 
XPos! ition of their worth as Conductor | 


anes a in the rendering of the | 
shis audiences, unacquainted. | 


h thé high value of Prof. Paine’s com- | 


positions, would a goer recognize the pre-. 
minence o Of "th countryman’s genius 
unc : “appreciate. It sufficiently to honor. 
him a8 one of whom, in the realms of 


‘ighes! unica art, any nation may well 
be "proud, 


The 


reat science and little ‘contrast. Its 
themes are worked out with that pro- | 
found knowledge, that contrapuntal skill 
and that unflagging zeal identical with its | 

zmous composer. There is an absence of 
color in the instrumentation, which, with 

he wens, of contrast in movements, serves 


much in destroying the listeners’ inter- 


est. One also becomes Weary with the 
overpowering sound that constantly pre-. 
ails, specially in the third and fourth 
movem Although a marvel of clear- 
mess and ‘excellence in the playing, under 


? Mr. Paur’s baton, on the whole, it must | 


2 considered as a rather too robust per- 
setae: : 


‘The ‘overture of , “King Stephen” is 


1 these days. It would be no loss to art 
‘both it and the “Dedication of the 
House’ overture were shelved for all! 


time. The cause of true art would not ! 


uffer thereby. 
Miss: Trebelli, the vocalist, is ‘the daugh- 
ot ‘the former famous opera singers, 


ah. ‘Mme. Trebelli, the contralto, ond - 


3 . Bettini, the latter a renowned tenor, | 
, vho, in company with Bosio and Badiali, 
heard in Italian opera in Boston dur- 
5 ee ifties. 
belli has a clear and telling 


Fo ut its quality is made hard and 


e by her manner of producing it... 
tones are liable to sink back- 


h 


mre y the mouth and become a frag- 


low. the pitch, while nearly. all | 
| tones: are forced, Her singing | 
often lacks flow, and sometimes the. 


ote: hyaidh generally thin — 


Paur.” \ had > 


Pane marti the Hen h and tt co we 


ir cert of this season's 


With the following prosrainera:” 


igungs . 
faltz; ‘Schumann’s overture, ‘‘Gen 
}@nd Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. 
WARREN DAVENPORT, Anis 
Mes £0 


. MORE OF MR. PAUR, pe 
fhe Ne | 


a a 


ew York Musical Cou r had. 
another lapse in the sanity ey i as: bes 
in the recurrence of its aberration’ shouts 
from its “housetop that “New York® will 
not have Emil Paur. Mr. Paur must’ ‘0. 

Our .esteemed contemporary. might just 


, 28 well keep cool and let his hair Brow, | 
ms. Symphony is a work of | 


for Mr. Paur will go, that is, go on ‘cone 
ducting the Boston Symphony. Orchestra 


for. the next four seasons, regardless of. 
the fact that the Courier and other . 


York critics do not appreciate his sup 


rior ability as an orchestral condita - 
We much fear that the extravagance 
and vulgarities of those inferior ee) 


ors and eminent noise defenders, Se 


and Nikisch, have served in vitiating he 


taste of our brother scribes in> _Gothe 


until their’ critical judgment has ‘had ic 
stroke of paralysis. one eh 


Well, gentlemen, dwell together in peace 
and harmony until Mr. Paur comes over. 


| to. you again next autumn with his. su-. 
perb band rid of the inferior players. that | 
Nikisch’s incompetency. was ,the means. 


acing within its ranks, and you ¥ 
jave a good opportunity to improve you : 
_aste, and your critical judgment as well, 
n listening to the magnificent models of 
orchestral playing that will be vou ed 
rou under the guidance of Mr. Paur’s 
superior ability as an orchestral condue- 
‘or. You might as well throw away yc 
ixes, gentlemen, as far as Mr, 
ion’s' grindstone is concerned, for 
10t at all at your command in. any sei | 
upon your part to sharpen their tuned i 
your hunt for the rae oil of Conductor 


ee Mt ae 


We 
ng 
> Liszt’s -“Mephi 0 


— The silly cabal against Paur, the conductor or 


the Symphony Orchestra, is interesting everybody in 
Boston just now. There are two sides to every 
tion, and this case, presumably, is no exception to the 
general rule, unless it be the exception that goes to 
arene it. The fact of the matter is, that Mr. Paurisa 


ques- 


isciplinarian, and certain curled darlings of the or- 


chestra are disgruntled at what they call his “intoler.- 
ance and overbearing.’’ Mr. ‘*Tim’ 

| ter plumage—that second consignment of spring habili- 

}] ments not yet having arrived— 
j since he was told rather gruflly the other day 


wes her articulation ‘to | UP and play like a man.” 


Adamowski’s win- 


ias been sadly ruflied 
to ‘sit 
Now, “*Tim,”’ the flond and 


‘i beautiful, does not know how to play like @ man—he 
ce All these — discrepancies | plays like an angel. And therefore, presumably, an- 


1. gels slouch while performing symphonies in the celes- 


alchoir. ‘*Tim’s” G string, thus strained beyond 


en- 


evi _ | durance, snapped, Ki ne se ae reigned supreme 


4, }for the nonce. 
Sit. was not 


Kneisel, of the quartet, 
resent LY Mr. Adamowski received his 
and broke his G string, so that he could not 


Pig ae hold the hand of his friend in » mute promise of 
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that the orchestra “plays smoothly, correctly, glibl y; if | oa 


you will, but with deadly dulness,” it shows that the 
writer is not filled with the spirit of fairness. Nor is it 
any potent argument against the capacity of Boston 
to judge of a conductor’s efficiency, by referring flip. 


pantly to her “provincial limits.” By and by the New | , 


cA Fine Treat Provided at the |, 


York critics will recover from the malady of Nikisch. 
tritis under which they are at present suffering, and 
then they will be clearer in judgment, even if they 
should not be fairer in spirit. 

The Zines has, at least, conducted its argument with 
! diguity. Not so the Musical Courier, which returned, 
last week, to the attack on Mr. Paur, with all the ,bit. 
terness and the offensive personalities that have char- | 
acterized its treatment of Mr. Paur from the outset. | 
Not onlyjthis, but it adheres to the misrepresentations : 
in Which it has steadily indulged. However, it is some. | 
thing in the nature of a compliment to be fabused by 
the Courier, and its power to do injury is immeasur- 
ably, almost ludicrously out of proportion to its gleeful 
eagerness to work it. Without any hesitation, fitfan- 
nounces ‘that ‘Mr. Higginson has grown very tired of 
his new man.” And yet we doubt if Mr. Higginson has 
taken the Courier into his confidence. The Courier 
is probably indebted for its information to some one 
or more of the digruntled violinists who have busied 
themselves in inveighing against Mr. Paurin return 
for the discipline to which he has subjected them. It 
repeats its offensive fiat: “Myr. Paur must go,” evi- 


‘ 


| 


| 
i 
| 


dently firm in the faith that New York, as represented ‘Music Hall Saturday evening, was as fol. 


by the Courier, is all powerful In Boston. We are 
told, “New York will not have Emil Paur. Mr. Paur 
must go!” New York is less influential here gavaiag 
imagined by the Courier, for according to that vera 
cious and highly respectable periodical, New } ore dia 
want Arthur Nikisch,—and yet Arthur Nikisch’s ser- 


od with, : sal Bos- ; 
vices were Willingly dispensed W ith, and musical B @verture, ‘King Stepben,"’ 


ton has not given as much as fone sigh for his de- 
parture. Weare afraid that the DMustoas nat is 
not yetina position to eause Mr. Paur s dismissal. 
The wonder of it allis that New York should a - 
agitated over Mr. Paur. That city has Mr. Damrosch 
and Mr. Seidl, jand is likely to 
Thomas. It would seem that, in its w | 
ors of its own, it had enough to attend ” . — 
troubling itself so greatly about Boston’s geo a 
Perhaps New York does not trouble itself, after 
and that all this pother by a few music CYEOS, so of 
limited, personal nature, rather than an exp! eeaion - 
general opinion. It is not long since mone p ipaee-ghe . 
cided that Walter Damrosch ‘**must go; and . } : 
gentleman is still at thefore. They have entéred upo 
a combined opposition to T 
indications are that they will fa . 
Something must be,wrong. Can it be : 
ers are not so very influential, after all: 


il to write him down. 
that these writ- 


have Mr. Theodore | ' 
ealth of conduct- | power, the poetic sentiment and the lofty 
ithout 4Anspiration 
f | of C 


at cep 


heodore Thomas, and yet the capacious mind, that depth of fecling and 
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eases those who have proper apprecia. 
tion ‘of Prof. Paine’s eminent genius to 


Ly oe * 


all the more desire that others of his. 


Wequally praiseworthy compositions. may 
find a place in Conductor Paur’s pro- 
grammes in future, in order that their 
$value .may be better realized and their 
meauties enhanced through chis artistic 
onception and masterly interpretation. 
Prof. Paine’s works are upon the high- 
est plane of classic composition and stand 


wide by side with the works of Beethoven 
and Schumann. 


Twenty-third Symphony. . 
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bal 


PRELUDE TO  OEDIPUS| 


‘BPaurgave*us in the rendering of the 
@ “Prelude,” his audiences, unacquainted 


Music ‘Bwith the high value of Prof. Paine’s com- 


Prof. Paine’s Immortal 
Grandly Rendered. 


“Jeminence of their countryman’s genius 
end appreciate it sufficiently to honor 
Bhim as one of whom, in the realms of 


Mr. Paur’s Work Received with the : 1 mygaee t8 \ aematger art, any nation may well 
Most Intense En- j 


thusiasm. 


\\ 


| 
: great sclence and little contrast. 
@themes are worked out with that pro- 

found knowledge, that contrapuntal skill 
@and that unflagging zeal identical with its 
@famous composer. There is an absence of 
mcolor in the instrumentation, which, with 
@the want of contrast in movements, serves 
Bmuch in destroying the listeners’ inter- 
gest. One also becomes weary with the 
@°verpowering sound that constantly pre- 
@vails, especially in the third and fourth 
gmovements. Although a marvel of clear- 
@hess and excellence in the playing, under 
, r. Paur’s baton, on the whole, it must 

be considered as a rather too robust per- 
Bformance. 

The overture of , “King Stephen” is 
@hardly worthy a place upon a programme 
Win these days. 
Gif both it and the 
WHouse” overture were shelved for all 
gtime. The cause of true art would not 
suffer thereby. 


| 
The programme of the 23d concert o! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, given ir 


-lows: 

Prelude to ‘‘Oé@dipus,’’....... sdoeeens J. K. Paine 

Recitative and Aria, ‘“‘Crudele? Ah No Mio tere!” 
from Don Juan......seeees cb doe yce bereesaneuere 

Symphony No. 4, in BE minor.........-..-Brahms 

Aria from ‘‘Herodiade,’’ Il est bon, il est doux, 

Massenet 
. Beethoven 
, Miss Antoine.te Trebelli was the soloist. 

It was gratifying to hear something 
played from the works of the greatest 
American composer, and to hear it played 
fm so masterly a manner. 

Never before has the nobility, the tragic | 


“‘Dedication of the. 


of Prof. FPaine’s immorta: | 
‘Prelude’ been brought forth with sucl. 
gtartiing vividness and overpowering ef. 
fect as through the comprehensive grasp 
onductor Paur’s reading and the won- 
derfully accurate delineation of his con- ! 
tion in its perfect rendering on this 
eccasion. 

It takes a musician of that broad and 


@ter of the former famous opera singers, | 
@the late Mme. Trebelli, the contralto, ond - 
@Sig. Bettini, the latter a renowned tenor, ; 
who, in company with Bosio and Badiali, ! 
was heard in Italian opera in Boston dur- | 
g the fifties. 
Miss Trebelli has a clear and telling | 
|| Bvoice, but its quality is made hard and | 
| @inflexible by her manner of producing it. 
| he middle tones are liable to sink back- 
ward in the mouth and become a fraz- 
@ment below the pitch, while nearly all 
@the high tones are forced. Her singing 
oo Often lacks flow, and sometimes the 
ones are ‘“‘scraped’’ out of her throat. 
@ithe top notes are generally thin and 
| @strident, and her style is spasmodic in its 
effort. Neither was her articulation to 
pe commended. All these discrepancies 
endered her performance rather dry and 
@inexpressive. Much might have _ been 
done with such a good voice, such evi- 
gdent musical intelligence, and natural 
| facility of execution, had its cultivation 
been differently directed. 


that artistic discernment possessed by 
Conductor Paur to encompass the magni- 
tude of such a composition, to realize its 
classic purity, and through a just ajpre- 
cation thereby to display its eminent 
characteristics. 

Never before in the history of this 
superb orchestra has it surpassed, il 
equalled, the effect gained in the perform- 
ance of this classic and inspired composi- 
tion. Mr. Paur was recalled three or . 
four times to respond to the enthusiastic | 
applause of the audience, which applause 
did not cease until Prof. Paine, who was 
in the audience, arose and bowed his 
acknowledgment of his fellow - towns- 
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With the aid of such an | 
exposition of their worth as Conductor | 


; positions, would at once recognize the pre- | 


The Brahms Symphony is a work of. 
Its | 


It would be no loss to art | 


! orchestral playing that will be vouchsafed 


Miss Trebelli, the vocalist, is the daugh- | 
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Several times after each piece. iy 
Mr. Paur, conducted the accompani- 

ments in a most skilful and discreet man- 


ner, thereby aiding th 
i gs e singer at every 
Next Saturday the 24th and last con- 
cert of this season’s series wil] be yivan. 
with the following programme: Wagner's 
_Huldigungs March; Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz; Schumann’s overture, ‘‘Genaoveva’”’ | 
@nd Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. 


WARREN DAVENPORT. 


MORE OF MR. PAUR. 


The New York Musical Courier has had 
}@nother lapse in the sanity of its career 
in the recurrence of its aberration shouts 
from its housetop that ‘‘New York will 
not have Emil Paur. Mr. Paur must go.’”’ 

Our esteemed contemporary might just 
,@S well keep cool and let his hair grow, 
for Mr. Paur will go, that is, vo on con- 
ducting the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for the next four seasons, regardless cf 
the fact that the Courier and other New 
York critics do not appreciate his supe- 
rior ability as an orchestral cenductor, 

We much fear that the extravagances 
and vulgarities of those inferior conduct- 
ors and eminent noise defenders, Seidl 
and Nikisch, have served in Vitiating the 
taste of our brother scribes in Gotham 
until their critical judgment has had a. 
stroke of paralysis. 

Well, gentlemen, dwell together in peace 
and harmony until Mr. Paur comes over 
to you again next autumn with his su- 
perb band rid of the inferior players that 
Wikisch’s incompetency was the mean; 
(af placing within its ranks, and you will 
1ave @ good opportunity to improve your 
aSte, and your critical judgment as well, 
n listening to the magnificent models of 
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rou under the guidance of Mr. Paur’s 
superior ability as an orchestral conduc- 
or. You might as well throw away your 
\xes, gentlemen, as far as Mr. Higgin- 
ion’s grindstone is concerned, for it is 
10t at all at your command in any effort 
ipon your part to sharpen their edges in 
your hunt for the scalp of Conductor 
Maur. 


| ——= The silly cabal against Paur, the conductor of 
| the Symphony Orchestra, is interesting everybody in 
| Boston just now. There are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and this case, presumably, is no exception to the 
general rule, unlessit be the exception that goes to 
rove it. The fact of the matter is, that Mr. Paurisa 
disciplinarian, and certain curled darlings of the or- 
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| chestra are disgruntled at what they call his “intoler 


ance and overbearing.” Mr. ‘*Tim’’ Adamowski’s win- 
ter plumage—that second consignment of spring habili- 
ments not yet having arrived—has been sadly ruflied 
since he was told rather gruflly the other day to “sit 
up and play likea man.” Now, ‘Tim,’ the blond and 
beautiful, does not know how to play like a man—he 
plays like an angel. And therefore, presumably, an- 
gels slouch while performing symphonies in the celes- 
tialchoir. ‘‘Tim’s” G string, thus strained beyond en. 
durance, snapped, ae roree es reigned supreme 
for the nonce. Mr. Kneisel, of the quartet, 
was not present when Mr. Adamowski received his 
reprimand and broke his G string, s0 that he could not 
hold the hand of his friend in » mute promise of 
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yowed vengeance. 


“protherly love.” Just as soon as Mr. Kneisel did get 7 ~ 

to the rehearsal he was fined for being “systematl- Orn we 
cally late.” Fined—and he of The quartet, too! At ph 
this every string of Timothée’s Stradivarius parted | 4 
simultaneously, and these two petted ‘first violins” | * ) ) fe tla nt $t : | 
There has A i py be peer’ of | hearsal, or when the excitement of a concer! 

‘riticism of their leader, and this,Un- ; ate : | 
See eee aot without some result, for the mischief | is over, Lé is glad to leave the town dehin 


} carry, With their pretty manners | 4; : ‘ gay 
a ore nay affectations, yi certain weight ip fashion. him and rest quietly within the walls of his 
able quarters. These maleontents, only three or _own dwelling-house. Is he a less competent 


four in number, lose no opportunity to dis- 
parace Mr. Paur in 
and it seems t 


olly”’ Mr. Paur aiter the fashion in 


\. R. PAUK AS A LION, 9; 
(ran mo —- Cony 18. fe 
It was said of late that’ there would/ be 

greater interest in the Symphony concerts if | 

the conductor, Mr. Paur, were a social | 

Jion, and it is believed by many that it is Mr. | 

Paur’s duty to art to be prominent at teas, | 

lunches, dinners, receptions and other forms | 
of social entertainments or functions. In 

‘other words, the proposition is made in all 

seriousness tha‘ excellence as a musician 

must be supplemented by parlor-reputation , 
that the d'guity of the office depends on the 

frequency and the acceptance of pasteboard 

fee Unless the conductor is a ree- 
| 


. 


ognized factor in social life, the orchestra 
willhave no “social standing,’’ and it will : 
soon be unfashionable to attend the concerts. | 
othe visitor from Mars such a musical | 

' gondition in Boston would smack of opera 
‘pouffe, and he might naturally inquire into 
the sincerity of the cultivators of the art. 
‘lf he were told in addition that the purpose 
of the generous founder of these concerts 
“was to give at a lcw price orchestral music 
performed by an excellent orchestra to the 
-music-loving people of Boston; that this pur- 
pose had ~been of late years thwarted 


by the desire of many, who looked | 


on the concerts as an opportunity 
for f. shionable display, to raise 
the price of the tickets to an extravagant 
height; that the moment a conductor of 
acknowledged musical ability was engaged, 
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the most cruel way; conductor on this account? Is his knowledge 


ee! yee anes a ern circum, of Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahins, the less be- 
dvisable course to purse W 

eee eis thom, if they so wish, to find places with cause he prefers slippers and a pipe to the 
other conductors, where their “How d’y’ do, dear boy, 
ebullitions would receive fuller approval. Mr. lI ae | 
has the respect and esteem of the whole orchestra, and | o¢ goreed conversation ? 
the onus of this absurd orchestral cabal against him 
can be traced and laid to these over-féted violins, 

and to one or two young composers, who likewise oy 
oy momentarily the caresses and smiles of some fas 
onable mondaines, whose music has not been per, 
formed, and who are chagrined by the discovery tha 


vannot ‘*) ‘asl 
te shh they pampered Mr. Nikisch.— Town Topics. 


formality of evening dress and the fatigue 


Mr. Paur, as he is, appears to be a more 
dignified figure than Mr. Paur as he should 


be, according to the definition of the lion 
hunters. Should he be forced to play th: 
lion and roar, he would be often in parlou! 
state. Pitfalls and gins would be prepares 
for him. His roar would be misunderstoo' 
and misrepresented. Young composers woul 


find him fair game and chase him under th gj 


chandelier. Before the season were ovet 
the hunters would long for a fresh lion an 
talk of a new conductor. | 

Now, if the Symphony concerts really d: 
pend on the social success of the conducto} 
the sooner they are abandoned the bette 
fur musical righteousness in this city. J 
these concerts have only gratified a fleetin 
desire, the sooner they are given Up th 
better for art. But we should be slow # 
believe that the organization of this greé 
‘institution, which is indeed an honor to tip 


town, rests on such flimsy foundations. 


| 
| 


| 


' 


there was more talk concerning his habits | 


and costume than his musical tituess for the : 


position; the visitor from Mars would un- 


doubtedly shrug his shoulders, but not offen- 


‘sively, and say to himself, ‘* Bless my soul, 
nat queer people!” 


ach wena Sees. 
The Symphony Concert. 


to the prelude to ‘‘Oedipus Tyrannus,” and 
to be reminded by the grandeur of the 
measures that comedy cannot be the peer of 
tragedy, and the Terence cannot inspire the 
composer as Sophocles has done. It served 
also to remind the auditor that in spite of 
the rapidly increasing number of American 
composers Prof. Paine is still Primus inter 
Pares. It is the writer's opinion that in 
“Oedipus ‘Tyrannus’ American music 
reached its high-water mark for 
the present, that no native composition 
may be ranked with it in dignity or sus- 
tained power. It was given an _ ultra- 
dramatic reading, perhaps amore fiery in- 
terpretation than it demanded, but it made 
a great impression upon the audience, and 
the applause was continuous until the 
‘composer had bowed his thanks to orchestra 
and audience from his seat in the hall. 

Then followed the ‘“‘Letter Aria’’ from 


“Don Giovanni” brijliantly sung by Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli. The singer has a full 
| voice of very agreeable timbre, and she uses 


it well; her intonation is good, she has 
conquered «agility, and she is able 
to give a dramatic breadth to 
her climaxes ; she attacks high 


notes wich decision and. surety, yet | 


her lowest register is pure and full-toned, 
reminding one of Lucca’s style in deep pas- 
sages. There is, however, a lack of com- 
he ripeness, sometimes betraying itself 

y absence of powerful contrast, sometimes 
by portamento from high notes, by a weak 
staccato or an occasional blur. But it must 
be borne in mind that the critic is applying 


the most rigid standard and judging the | 


young artist as ifshe were aSenbrich. She 
can weil sustain such a comparison, and if 
she has not yet reached the very highest 
rank she has a good chance of yet doing so. 


Her unaffected style is greatly to be com- | 


mended, and her singing of Massenet’s *‘Il 
est bon, il est doux’”’ won a whole series of 
recalls. 

Brahms’ fourth symphony was the Piece 
de Resistance of the concert. We have had 
some excellent Brahmsite conductors in 
Boston ; Mr. Henschel was a personal friend 
of the composer, and his readings had in 
some degree an authorization from head- 


quarters. Mr. Gericke also was acquainted 


with the great symphonist and had heard 
him lead all of his chief works, and there- 
fore his readings were also ex Cathedra, but 


itis not too muchtosay that the fourth | 
| symphony never had so clear, so intereSt- | 
ing aninterpretation in Boston as itreceived 


at this concert. With the exception of a 
slight blur caused by the hurry of the first 
violins, the first movement was admirably 
clear, the pizzicato effects were most bril- 


liant, and the antiphonal effect of the two- | 


noted tigure in the Coda was wrought toa 
oe? climax. « 


he andante is, to the reviewer’s mind, | 
the most attractive movement of the work. | 
At the very start the composer brings in a_ 


strange and weird effect by using an un- 
usual scale-formation. Strongly akin to 
one of the so-called "'Gregorian Tones,”’ the 
progressions used are still to be found in 


Ss 
¥ i ”u . ’ 
, ar ei 


| the mode use 
_bestated that St. Saens has written musig 
onascale which could be similarly plaved 


18 spe pp a eh irda “Our ci T's 
nsearcn of new flavors to excite the 
aded musical palate; they will probably — 


nd them in the very old music, either in- 


_ its original guise, or as it has filtered down — 


With the echoes of ‘“‘Phormio” still in the | 


air, it was peculiarly appropriate to listen | wilder nations of Europe or of the 


to us in the folk-songs of some of the 


Orient. The scale from E to &, 
played entirely on the white keys of the 
piano, would give an approximate idea of 

d here by brahmsybut it may 


from D to D (again an ancient mode, but 


| also used by Orientals) the Hungarian often 


employs a scale running, C, D, E flat, F 
sharp, G, A flat, B and C, and in the Byzan- 
tine music, among many quaint formations, 
one finds the following: C, D tat, E, F, G, 
A tliat, B and C; even the five-toned scale | 
used by Chinese and Scotch, the pentatonic 
progressions of which can be repre- 
sented by the black keys of the piano is 
not without beautiful use, as witness 
“Auld Lang Syne” and ‘‘Bonnie Doon,’’ 
it is quite possible that such formations 
take us very near tothe music of ancient 
Greece, and that the evolutions of music | 
are travelling in a circle; however this may 
be, one cannot but find delight in the 
charming employment of the unusual mode 
which Brahms has here used. It speaks as a 
voice from a half-forgotten past, and migh 
take for its motto Waldan’s verse :— , 
“Es klinet in der Luft uralter Sang, 
N cht Jubelruf, nicht Wehgeschrei, 
Und doch so suess, und doch so bang, 
Als ob er beides sei.”’ 
There sounds in the air an ancient rune, 
Not cry of joy nor wail of pain. 
And yet so sweet, so sad the tune 
As it might be the twain.” 

The movement was performed without’ 
flaw, although the horns seemed a trifle 
forced in the first announcement of the 
figure. ‘he Scherzo (or the movement that 
here stands in place of the conventional 
Scherzo) has always seemed to the writer 
the least effective part of the symphony, 
but it took on a new meaning on this oc- 
casion because of the tremendous amount 
of animal spirits with which Mr. Paur in- 
vested it. bizarre and brusque it was to 
the last degree, but the orchestra was firm 
as a rock in every change of tempo or 
caprice of shading, and the public was 
quick to recognize the splendid per- 
formance by the  heartiest applause. 
The finale scarcely impressed 
one as greatly as what had gone belore. 
The performance was somewhat too in- 
flated, and there was a vein of bombast ap- 
parent. Perhaps this was permissible, since 
the chief theme was a Passacaglia. This , 
was one of the most pompous of the old 
dances. It was walked through with lordly 
strut by the old Spanish grandees. To 
derive it from “Pasar” and ‘‘Calle” (“going 


along the street’) seems wrong when one 


takes its character into consideration; 
it might be much more _ naturally 
derived from ‘‘Passo Gallo’’ (the ‘*Rooster 
step’), which would at least be in line 
with its characteristics. Brahms _ has 
followed Beethoven in ending his symphony > 
with variations. Both the great symrhon- 
ists have found difficulty in ngth of a 


- good counterpoise for the strength of 


musical form (the Sonata-form) used in the. 
first movement of symphony; the composer > 
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along the lines of Sonata form it will prob- 
ably’ be in a change of the order of the | 
movements. Wonderful variations these 

are, and on the age a i ae 88 | 

they show something of Brahms’ phieg- } ; Leda 

aie nature, which must always trot far B oston Music Hall. 
behind Beethoven’s emotional power. : 

- With Beethoven’s “King Stephen’’ over- 

ture the concert ended. Iago sang that 

“King Stephen was a worthy peer” in a 

rollicking ers = sSeve vo a oer 

deal of joviality in the finale of the concer oad : 
ot Saturday, even without Shakespearian SRASON 
warrant. The horns and trumpets rang out 

gloriously, the oboe played its theme with 

artistic eifect, the reading was brilliant, 


and so, in every respect, was the perform- R ecyee \ 


1ISS3s-VaA. 


SYMPHONY ORCHES 

ance. The programme did not suifer from J tL AVE LL 1 Lee ( H ks ae A. 
the awkward arrangement, or inordinate 

length, that has sometimes militated 

against full cpanel and Ha ep the 

concert was one which musician and non- EMIL pA | 

musician could unite in thoroughly enjoy- | MR M UR, Conductor 

ing and praisiug. Louis C, ELson. 
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AALVY. CONCERT 


(]. AST OF THE SEASON.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


WAGNER. HULDIGUNG’S MARSCH. 


Ri A SCENE IN THE TAVERN. (Mephisto Waltz), 
from Lenau’s ‘‘Faust.”’ 
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SCHUMANN. OVERTURE. ‘“Genoveva,”’ in C minor, op. St. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, in F major, (Pastoral), op. 65. 


. Awakening of cheerful sensations on arriving in the 
country. Allegro ma non troppo. 
Scene by the brook. Andante molto mosso., 
Merry meeting of the country folk. Allegro 
In tempo d’Allegretto. 
. Thunder-storm,. Allegro. 
’ Glad and thankful feelings after the storm Allegretto 
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Symphony Players Are Not 
- Angry With Mr. Paur. 


- 
i. 4 


‘Messrs. Kneisel and Adamowski 


Deny New York Stories. 


Cause of Rumors Said to Be an 


- Attempt to Make Trouble. 


’ Startling and sensational have been the re- 


ports circulated in New York in relation to our 


own Symphony Orches‘ra, War is said to exist 
‘between Conductor Paur and his principal play- 
ere, 

- Sointerestine and spicy have been these New 
‘York reports that certain Boston papers c¢ »pied 
‘them, They took care, however, to credit the 


clippings. 

‘The stories, upon investigation by the Journal, 
prove to be merely very cl ver fictions. Their 
cleverness lies in the marvelous inventive 
powers of the authors, whoever they may be. 


_ The latest story relates to those two brilliant | 
‘violinist:—Franz Kneise! and Timothee Adam- | 
owski. They are said, in this story, 10 be the 
authors of the rumors derogatory to Mr. Paur 
‘that bave been flying around New York and | 
‘Boston. The canses of the troubie are said to 
Shave been ‘’c:i!l-downs” received from the 


leader. 


The particular story in relation to Mr. Kneisel 
is that he came in late one day and that Mr. 


Paur fined him “for being systematically late.” 
Hence, says tne fiction writer, Mr. Kueisel’s 
enmity! Enmuity. by the way, that does not 


“@xist. except in the feriie brain of the afore- 


writer. ‘ 
t, in order that tne brilliantand popular 


“wis inist might have a cuance to accent Pris- 


tilla’s request and “sveak for himsei!,”’ a Jour- 
nal man last evening went to Jamaica Plain. 


ae Mr. Kneisel Was Never Fined. 


Mr. Kneisel was found at his pretty new home 
‘@t Ko. 47 Atherton Street. He was about to 


art for Cambridge, where his quartette was to 
spear at a subscription concert 
Mr. Kneisel was shown the clipping ip rela- 
tion to the alleged episcde in which he ts said 
to have figured. 
_ “There is not a word of truth init,” said he, 
. “itis talse—it isnotso. You ask mo if 
te?” The Joarnal’s representa- 
ive nodded. “You can say that I have been 
late Dut ohce this winter. That was only 10 
‘minutes, owing to the street cirs I came in, 
and Mr. f ‘smiled at me as I took my place 
Thu . Explanations were not neces 
+ ue > 
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he men work hard and 
do their vest.” Mr. Kneisel spoke with much | 


earnestness, — 
*Do you consider Mr. Paur ito be a good con- 
ductor?”’ | 
in nouncertain tones and with a marked note 
of * prob sated in bis voice Mr. Kneisel auswered 
es.”" 


Mr. Adamowski “Niuch Amused. 


The members of the Tavern Club were at din- 
ner when the Journal reporter called there last 
night in search of Mr. **Tim” Adamowski. 
The clipping. already alluded to, had atso said 
that Mr. Paur had told the charming “Tim” to 
“sit up and play like a man,”’ which, probably 
on account of its wrong use of English, is said 
to have stirred up the yersatile violinist to such 
an extent that he descended to backbiting tac- 
tics, which is not his way usu+ily. 

Mr. Adamowski came running down stairs as 
soon as he heard of the Journal man’s arrival, 
and came into the reception room with a warm 


smile of welcome, He glanced atthe clipping | 


and, when he saw its sourze, Jauzhed aud said: 


“Oh, I pay no attention to that,’’ with amused — 


contempt. 

“Then, Mr. Paur never made that remark to 

nu? 

* Never,” said the smiling musician, waving 
his well-cut blonde hair with a vehement shake 
of the head. 6. es 

“ There is good feeling existing between Mr. 
Paur and the orchestra? ” 

Again an amused launch, and: “ Perfectiy. 
When Mr. Panr gave kis concerto to-day the 
orchestra stopped to applaud him and Mrs. 
Paur.”’ 

‘*Itrseems absurd to ask, but have you ever 


_cireulated reports derogatory to Mr. Paur’s skill 
as a conductor? ” 


Never,” said Mr. Adamowski, witha frank 
smile and a quick gesture that was even more 
expressive of sincere dissent than his words. 
Tnen he bid the reporter # cordial adieu, and 
slipred up stairs again. 

An Attempi to Make Trouble. 


From further investigations it appears that 
both men have repeatedly seized upon oppor- 
tunities to speak wellof the conductor, Mr. 
Kneise! has been particularly Kind in this re- 
spect, having helped Mr, Paur ina manner 
that is only now made public, by defending him 
when he first came here. 

The story of the finingof Mr. Knetsel prob- 
ably springs from the fact that one of the minor 
players, not one of “the” -qnariette, was re- 
cently tined 50 cents for comingin half an hour 
late. But it was not Mr. Kneisel. This man 
had been late before, however. 

Someone knowing of this turned it about and 
applied it to Mr. Knersel. 

Well, the friends of the orchestra say that the 
whole thing is an attempt to make trouble in 
she orchestra. Two reasons are assigned for 
this endeavor—New York jealousy of boston’s 
pet organization, or else a desire to get ineo- 
dore Lhomas at the head of the orchestra. 

But, judging by the love feast that now seems 
to be characteristic of the Symphony rehearsals 
and performances, these “nefarious” attempts 
are destined to be without irulit. 
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Ovebestra. 


Mr. Emil Paur, Conductor. 


FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1894-95. 


OPENING CONCERT 
SATURDAY EVENING, 


OCTOBER 13, 1894. 
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MUSIC. pon 


The Last Symphony Concert of the 


Season of ’93-’94—-The Enthu- 
siastic Applause Awarded Nir. Emil 
Paur, Conductor. 


The program of the 24th Symphony concert, 


the last of the season of ’93-’94, Was as ay th 
Huldigung’s Marsch...... onc. cce eee ee erect eeen sees agner 
Peter in the tavern—(Mephisto Waltz), from 

TOMAR © Fariat ’’.... 2... sc cece ce ceccwccceccececs Liszt 
Overture—“ Genoveva ’’.... .ccec acces eeeeeeeeess SCHUMANN 
Symphony No. 6............ De ae ohceak euaees Beethoven 


. As Mr. Paur appeared on the stage of Music 
flail last evening he was greeted with hearty 
‘and long-continued applause. Atthe end of the 


neertthe great audience recalled him again 
and again. Seldom has a more flattering tribute 
been paid any conductor in this city. 

This applause was undoubtedly an open man- 
ifestation of the appreciation in which this 
admirable conductor is held in Boston and a 
aiblic recognition of the faithful work done by 
him during the past season, rather than the 
expression ot specitic delight awakened by the 

oncert itself. 
eit anotuer column of this issue of the Journal 

nave discussed the characteristics of Mr. 

‘aur, the conductor. His weakness is a seem- 
ing inability to arrange _an effective and weil- 
‘contrasted program. The weakness is not 
peculiar to him; it was found in Mr. Gericke; 
it was found in Mr. Nikisch. So far as program- 
making is concerned, no oue ol our other 

Symphony conductors has equaled Mr. Hen- 
schel, 

“And yet the arrangement of the prozram of 

last evening shows in acurious way the musical 
sincerity and modesty of Mr. Paur, Remember 
that the concert was the last of the season. 
“Now how many conductors wouid have thought 
“of choosing as the last number the Pastoral 
‘Symphony? How many would have besn con- 
tent to dismiss the audience in sucha stino'e 
‘manner? Nine out of ten would have sal 
““Come now, we must make aspiurge.” They 
would have selected carefuliy some screaming, 
“wall-shattering, sky-assailing picce, and called 
a the aid of all the puisatile instruments 
known Sh ey the ume of the Assyrians, who were 
ople delizhtings in noise, 
oe ek wut bers of this program are well Known, 
and they call now for no extended comment. 
~The Pastoral Symphony undoubtedly gives 
vast pleasure to many, Who are thrilled by the 
‘mimicry of birds and the trick thunder storm. 
‘But at the risk of beiug charged with bias- 
phemy, may I ask huinbly if the second move- 
“nent is not so interminable that 1% 1s ody ae ee 

musical bore of huge dimensions? | And is § e 
“Symphony. as a whole, even when it 1s illus- 

trated” with real wheelbsrrows and simpering 

Hailes girlie, as happened once in New ork 

years azo, to be compared ior a moment st 

anv of ob ata aad of Beethoven, beginning with 
me: Baus bas earnved honestly his vacation. 

-May he enjoy it a: or gai as he accom- 

_plishes his musical duties, 

ae ae program book siates that the enening 

eoncert of the Benn See NOn i dale th bg 
i . Em ur W fe) 
nad ete : PHILIP HALE. 


scribed $1,000 each for a 
it possible to form an or-p discuss 
dore ‘Thomas was chosen] [ wrote 
1 his selection of artistspressions | 
“he orchestra which Mr. : 
r three years’ of practice, ymphony 
2, Artistically, there isynd—The 
las had met with so many 
ence of preceding yearsormers is 
1 that he would profit byPére Cas- , 
ere vain; he persisted inr concert 
igs, would not give theand zeal- 
en generally antagonistic, and they 
offered him good advice. it is th 
{ his summer concerts atat home.” 
iue to causes which didf music is 
ites them. 
. 00 cents, refreshments,intelligent 
g the intermissions, theelity of 4 
ular character, and therespect his 
weeks. ‘The Expositionlissipated | 
‘e ample room for prome>lease, that 
1 the place was one whereatrical. 
ease. At the Auditorium eminent!) 
sats was $1.50, the pro-an be cov 
refreshments could bet. As long 
deficit even larger thanwhich they 
ear had a deficit nearlynt. 
nd the season just closedid they are 
ciation has succeeded inhurch or t0 
season. ‘That there is aommit any 
ming year successful isey would 1! 
nent will take warningovelty, pat 
es or not is a question.n object 0 
»wever, that we are stilleople whom 
2k, 
iven by Mr. Thomas maymusic itsel! 
; performed during these the mus‘ 
ot care Ww: 
or String orchestra and flute.ven did no 
in A minor, Poe But we 
th music by 
nt. 
few in nuit 
horal, an excellent 
linnie Fish Griffin, 1LIp HALE. 
anchon H. Thompson. 
A. Knorr. 
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THE BOSTON 5§ 
ATTENDANTS. 


He Receives a Perfect Ovation at the Last o 
the Cohcerts—The Programme, However, 
is, as Usual, Poorly Arranged, which Makes 
the Salute all the More Significant. 


When Mr. Paur stepped upon the plat- 


form Saturday evening he was welcomed in ' 


amost emphatic manner. It was evident 
that the large audience desired to put their 
verdict as to the conductor’s ability on 
record; atthe end of the concert the ova- 
tion was still more emphatic, and five times 
was the conductor obliged to come back to 
the platform to bow to the public enthusi- 
asm. On no occasion, except at the fare- 
well concert of Mr. Gericke, has a conduct- 
or of these concerts been given such a 
demonstration. One fact, therefore, may be 
taken as absolutely proven, Boston is satis- 
tied with Mr. Paur, and is not casting any 
regretful glances towards the past. 


Asusual, however, the programme was | 


an ill-assorted one; it began with pepper 
and ended with milk; after the most giuw- 
ing instrumentation ofthe modern school 
it culminated with Beethoven in his weak- 
est mood. It seemed asif the conductor 
purposely avoided a climax, and therefore 
the public demonstration was all the 
more significant. Wagner’s ‘‘Huldigungs 
Marsch”? was the first number of the con- 
cert. The marches of Wagner are by no 
means his most successful works; they are 
often blatant without being very 
coherent ; their pomp goes to 
the verge of bombast: but this 
march of homage which the composer wrote 
for his royal friend, Louis II. of Bavaria, is 
certainly far above the peculiar triplet salad | 
which he served to America in 1876, and far 
more definitely national music. The per-, 
formance was a magnificent one, clear and 
brilliant, the climaxes well wrought up, t 
and the shading of the sweeping crescendo 
effects almost marvellous. The technique , 
of the orchestra was further shown 1n the , 
Mephisto waltz of Liszt. It was injudi- 
cious to follow the extreme brilliancy of the 5 
march with the sensational waltz scene, for 
an anti-climax was bound to come after 
so much spice. Come it did with? 
Schumann’s charming ‘'Genoveva’’ over- 
ture, which, although admirably played 
(and the horns deserve special mention) 
seldom has had less effect. Liszt’s 
‘‘Mephisto’’ scene is an uncomfortable 
neighbor for any reasonably melodic work, 
for its furious dissonances, its conflagration 
of passions, its phantasmagoria of tone- 
colors are too abnormal. Liszt has here seu. 
all the canons of art at defiance, he delib- 
érately chooses the ugliest progressions, he | 
revels in empty fifths, he delights in the | 
weirdest instrumental touches. | 
“My brain’s on fire, lam crazing, 
As Lupon the girl am gazing” 
is the keynote of this hone too refined tone- 
picture, and Satan's fiddle forms the back- 


he diminished nin 

ng of the Schtmann 
work seemed quite a conservative matter 
when placed in juxtaposition with the large 
and varied assortment or fifth progressions 
which Liszt had gathered together; and 
although the triumphant character of the 
finale made some amenas, as a whole the 


overture was cast into shadow by the flames 
‘of its predecessor. 


Then came Beethoven’s sixth sym hony to 
close the season. It almost seemed like self- 
abnegation on the part of Mr, Paur to choose 
‘this work as the finale of a very successful 
series of concerts; it was as if he scorned all 
fictitious aid and determined that there 
should be no climax to his efforts asa 
whereon to hang applause. Yet one plea 
inight be put forth for the use of this sym- 
phony as keystone to the musical arch; | 
it is programme music, and the non- 
musician «dearly loves.. a: story to 
be connected with his tones. —If 
instrumental music is to be employed only 
forthe purpose of telling astory, our art 
must at once be ranked far below poetry, 
painting, or sculpture. “Provan inusic’”’ 
ynav be defined as instrumental music 
which either by a special tit/e, or a printed 
plot, endeavors to convey definite ideas to 
the auditor. The vagueness of music is its 
strength. ‘‘Pure music’’ conveys emotional 
impressions, and becomesa stimulant to 
that which is poetical within the hearer, 
|and in doing this performs a function which 
no other art can achieve as well. Yet the 
general public will forever crave a story 1n 
inusic. Itseems to have been the same in 
ancient Greece, for Dorian, the Athenian 
wit, was once asked to listen to a repre- 
sentation of astorm at sea given upon the 
kithara, at the end of which he sensibly 
said: ‘I have heard a greater tempest in a 
potof boiling water’ (the origin of our 
“tempest in a teapot’’), rebuking the ab 
surd striving for definite effects in an art 
which should generally remain subjective, 

Beethoven was the first to admit this 
style of work to the symphonic field and he 
produced thereby his weakest symphony, 
His apology at the beginning of the first | 
movement (marked ‘‘more a picture of im- | 
pressions than picture-painting’’) shows . 
that he did not consider programme music — 
the highest expression of art. Just this 
first movement is the best part of the sym- 
phony, since it is a well-developed sonata | 
movement, and does not attempt to portray | 
things with exactitude. This was play 
excellently and the effect of the retarding | 
of the opening figure was @ good 
one. The brusquerie of the | closing 
theme and the heartiness of the coda | 
tounded chiefly upon this theme, were | 
points of especial excellence. Beethoven 
seems to have left his good resolutions with 
the end of the first movement, and the 


symphony thereafter leaves the subjective 
‘for the objective school. The second move- 
‘mentis one of the nods of Homer, The 
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I do not propose now that the season is over to discuss 
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have been made on him in New York. There is, in the | 
same issue that contains this exemplary specimen of 
refined taste, polished rhetoric and masterly logic, a’ 
communication, signed R. G. Brown, and purporting | 
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. The thunder-storm catalogue is rather a 
gragone. Haydn in the ‘“‘Seasons,’’ Wagner 
in 2 1a 

week. Ys 


sto 
m 


Walkuere,’’ Bach in “Ye Light- 

',’’ St. Saens in ‘'The Deluge,” Berlioz 

in the ‘Symphonie Fautastique,” Rossini in 
overture to ‘‘Wiiliam Tell,”’ have all 


Be U r Li 
Eng tah born is the very instrument for 


mann in 
Wt splendidly in 


this. Wagner in ‘““Cannhaeuser” and Schu- 
“Manfred’’ have emploved 

this direction, 
and = Rossini brought. it in at 
A precisely similar episode to the Beethoven 

ine (after astorm)in a masterly fashion: 


bute Beethoven seems to have had no 


in a scarcely known trio, op. 87, does he 


eall for this noblé instrument, and even — 
here it is doubtful whether he had not one | 


of the old-fashioned oboes in mind. In 
this symphouic finale he brings in clari- 
nette and French horn for the shepherd 
@alls. The clarinette deserves mention 
not only for its work here, but for its far more 
dlitticult passages in the second movement. 
‘The finale is dull music, it has no 
great climax, it is tiresome in repeti- 
mon: it is the only weak ‘finale that 
Peethoven ever made to a symphonic work. 
The applause that burst forth at the end 
vas therefore not meant for this especial 
work, but became a public indorsement of 
‘Mr. Paur, & tangible statement that our 
‘music lovers do not sympathize with the 
‘attacks that have recently been. made upon 
m. Insuch an indorsement the present 
‘Writer most cordially joins. From the sec- 
6nd month of tne conductor’s service here 
‘these columns have pointed out the gradual 
Pehabilitation of our orchestra; the laxity 
Which threatened the loss of that wondcer- 
alensemble which Mr. Gericke has built 
yhas disappeared, the orchestra is becom- 
what it was in its best days. 


autis s setae 
ion, We are having the new works of the 
“promptme$s. They are not always 
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Knowledge of the capacity of the instru- | 
meént, and never uses it'in his scores. Only | 


_ commend- 


chronicle; the programmes 
| without 
and sometimes 

bad system. The 
very concert may be taken as an instance; 


it came in like a lion and went out like a 


| lamb; it led up to an anti-climax with con- 
band, the entrance of the - 


spicuous skill. But this is a fault that can 
be overcome; in the greater matters our 
conductor has been weighed and*not found 
wanting. Heis not a man who has reached 
the culmination of his powers, he is still 


‘growing and is likely to be even greater in 


a few years than he is today. He may vet 
attain the elasticity and caprice of his im- 
mediate predecessor, in addition to the 


virility, intelligence and musicianly con-— 


servatism which he already possesses. 


ours C. ELson, 


atter of madern progress too, Mr. | 
itoselt a seus acquisi- 
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rtant blemish remains to . 
seem = to- 
any system, 
even upon a 
rogramme of this 


The Musical Courier, in response to the comments 
we have made in this column, regarding its solemn de- 
cision that ‘Mr. Paur must go!” sets forth the fol- 
lowing finely-pointed and keenly discriminating argu: | 
ments. As will be seen, the reasoning is close, perti- 
nent and convincing as to the impropriety of Mr. Paur | 
remaining at the head of the Boston Symphony Orches. 
tra, In face ot the Courier’s dignified and deeply con- 
scientious opposition to him. Itis true, that here and 
there, the Courier indulges ina little mirthfulness that 
is scarcely to the main point in question; but an exu. 
berance of wit, especially when it is of the refined | 
and brilliant order, felicitously exemplified by the’ 


_ Courier, carries its own excuse with it. Besides, some- 
_ thing must be conceded to the exhilaration of spirits 


that must have attended the reading of our flattering 
remarks on the reputation for fairness, incorruptibili- 
ty, honorable straightforwardness, and freedom from 
all suspicion of blackmailing that is enjoyed by the 
Courier, which,unfortunately, is quite unaccustomed to 
receive comptiments of this nature, owing to the per- 
verse hardheartedness of a censorious and misjudging 
world. We will, however, let the Courier speak for 


itself; 


Bonjemit, of the tribe of Woolf, has once more 
lashed himself into a fury because the Musical Courier 
suggested that Mr. Paur was making a mess of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and therefore must go. 
Ben gets these attacks periodically. He comes in with 
the hard times, and is a veritable Woolf at the door. 
When he barks and shows his teeth, then you know that 


either Wagner has disturbed his feeble musical diges- 


tion or else the Musical Courier has written something 
he did not like. It so happened several week ago that he 


heard the ‘*Walkire” and also read (for the unfortunate 


man will persist in reading the Musical Courier, al- | 
though he hates it) that Mr. Paur was not a great con. 
ductor. The “Walktire” soured him; the Musical 
Courier infuriated him, and after playin over some 
of his own piano sonatinas on a harpischord, he sat 
him down and penned a foolish attack on Wagner and 
the Musical Courier. Oh, Benny, keep thy temper! | 
| Thy wits are not so nimble as of yore. You know in 
| your inmost consciousness (not conscience, ped y 
cantor) that Paur is a most mediocre conductor, and if 
he remains another year withthe Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, it spells its artistic “ruin.’”’? Come, now, 
‘“Chatterer,” acknowledge this, and give over your‘ 
senseless attacks of rage because the press and — 
| of New York will not submit to Mr. Paur onaee I orced | 
down their throats. We know you like Dussek better 
| than you do Wagner, but you can’t help it; it is your: 
misfortune, not your fault. Because a pint measure 
| Wots not the capacity of a quart, itis to be pitied and not. 
blamed. Your pint of brains are (sic) not strong enough 
_to endure Wagner's mighty music, but iy © not in- 
_terfere with our enjoyment. Take Paur. heep Paur 
to yourself. Have a special hall built for him in Bos- 
ton, or, better still, in the suburbs, and Jet_him play to 
you until the scales fall from your eyes. You are af- 
Hicted with musical opthalmia, and so that will not be 
an untoward thing. Butdo notlet your Paur come to 
New York. Wedon’t want him. He bores us, and 60 
do you. Preach away to your little circle of readers 
that Wagner isa false god andthe Musical Courier 
isa false prophet. Nobody believes you; you don 
believe it yourself. Come now, do you? But yo 
have one follower, for when you bark you wag you 
tail, and the wag is felt inthe Boston Courier. Th 
name of the wagis Howard Malcolm Ticknor, and 
sad wag be ia, to be sure. 


After this exhaustive and conclusive setting forth o 
Mr, Paur’s incompetency, itis not easy to sce on wh 
reasonable grounds apy man can longer defend ou 
Symphony Orchestra conductor from the attacks that 


’ 
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to have been written in Boston, that is scarcely lege | 
eloquent in point of sentiment, and scarcely less bril. | 
liant in point of reasoning. We have a very strong 
suspicion that it was concocted in New York, and not 
one hundred miles from the office of the Courier. We 
have never heard of R. G. Brown, and have carefully 
searched the Boston Directory and the Blue Book for 
the name; but only find it twice;—once in connection 
With steam-heating apparatus, and once in connection 
with a restaurant. The Brown of the Courier might 
be either, for his pipes seem to be over-heatel and his 


| stomach to be dyspeptic. However, be this as it may, 


the music critic of the GAZETTE is likened by him to 
“the horse reporter,’’— whatever that may mean; is 
called “the Boston man,’’—which would scarcely have 
been written by a resident of this city writing from 
this city; is called “this fellow”; “a third-rate critic” ; 
“the man”; “the apostle of mediocrity’; “the man 
from Boston,’’—which also would scarce) y have been 
written from Boston by a Bostonian of a Bostonian: 
Unfortunately, the Brown who has written to the 
Courier is somewhat muddled. Because’ one 
of the GAZETTE articles made passing reference to 
Mr. Nikisch’s cuffs and Mr. Nikisch’s boots in response 
to the Courier’s reference to the fact that Mr. Paur did 
not fill Mr. Nikisch’s boots, Brown says: “One would 
fancy that he had served his apprenticeship in a hab- | 
erdasher’s shop.” It is not easy to see the connection 
between boots and haberdashery. Then, we are 
charged with saying that we do not “understand the 
difference between a ‘first-rate’ and a ‘second-rate’ | 
conductor,” which, as a matter of fact, we never did. 
say, either in the form given or in any form that gave 
a colorable excuse for the misstatement. We are ulso 
accused of criticising the English of the Courier, which 
we never attempted to do. It is a thing, which in com. 
mon with the English of Brown’s letter, defles criti’ 
cism. No; Brown wished to aflirm that Mr. Nikisch ie 
a first-rate conductor and that Mr, Paur is a second. 
rate conductor, and hence, such a trifle as truthfulness 
was not permitted to stand in his way. Brown, how. 
ever, does not say why Mr. Nikischis a good conduc. 
tor or why Mr. Paur isa bad one. Does Brown know? 
Who is Brown, anyway? What does he mean when 
he says, “if this critic wishes to laud his protégé (pro. 
tégé is good), and is able to find great merit, where 
other and more competent critics find none, there fs, I 
suppose, nothing to discuss—save his taste.” Can it 
be that Brown has not read what ‘more competent 
critics” have written in praise of Mr. Paur? Brown 
seems to have a sensitive sympathy with what he calle 
‘“eare polite.” It would be wellin him to look to his 
own ears, and to refrain from wagging them in public 
to an extent that attracts attention to their length. 


The Syinphony Concert. 


The programme for the last concert of the season, 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, last 
night, was: “Huldigungs March,’’ Wagner; ‘‘Mephis- 
to Waltz,”’ Liszt; Overture, “Genoveva,” Schumann; 
Symphony No. 6, Beethoven. There was a very large 
attendance. Mr. Paur was given a reception that was 
marked by exceptional warmth and enthusiasm, the 
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which the conductor is held by the public of the 
Symphony concerts. Here, as at the close of the 
concert it would seem as if the audience wished to 
give unmistakable evidence of the real state of its 
feclings toward Mr. Paur, and to set at rest for once 
and all, andin the most decided manner, all rumors 
that had been set afloat, in this city and elsewhere, re 
garding the consideration in which it holds him. At the 


most stormy plaudits, 
and the waving of handkerchiefs. 
fore, at these concerts have we witnessed such 
a demonstration of friendly feeling, and of 
sincere edmiration forthe conductor. The perform. 
ances throughout were of the highest order, the 


“Mephisto” waltz receiving one of the most brilliant 


and most effective interpretations that we ever heard 


accorded the work. The Schumann overture was! 
nobly read and played, the climax being worked up 
with splendid power. 
_ which, by the way, has become to us the least interest- 


The Beethoven symphony, 


ing of the master’s great works, was given faultlessly. 
In fact, both conductor and orchestra were at their 
best. 

The season, just ended, was the thirteenth in the ex, 
istence of the orchestra. In summing it up, there is 
little to add to the comments we have made on the con 


cer from week to week,in thiscolumn. Mr. Paur- 
found the orchestra in a somewhat demoralized condi. | 
tion, owing to the lax discipline to which it had been } 
subjected by his predecessor. Mr. Paur has restored | 


it to all the efficiency it reached under Mr. Gericke, 


and imparted to it a more vigorous musical spirit than 
it had ever before manifested. It would seem, from 


reports, more or less in accordance with the exact 
facts, that have come tothe general ear, that certain 
members of the orchestra did not take kindly to Mr. 
Paur, and displayed some resentment, that the favorit- 
ism which was shown them by Mr. Nikisch, was notcon- 
tinued by Mr. Paur, who, it appears, insisted on treat- 
ing all the members of his orchestra inthe same way, 
as it was perfectly just he should do.. They were all 
equal in his eyes, and were all intended to strive for 
the same ends, and hence mere personal regard was 
sunk in a just consideration for the general results. It 
was complained by the malcontents that Mr. Paur 


did not rehearse his men with necessary diligence, 


which was somewhat amusing to all who know how 
musicians are under ardu- 
However, whatever may be the 


questioning. He has, however, shown no special skil! 
ia programme making, his programmes, as the rule, 
lacking in felicitous contrasts. Too often have we had 
a programme in which all the music has been similar 
in character, possibly with the intention of making 
them interesting from a historical point of view; but 
the want of variety in style and color has frequently 
made them dull, and, not seldom, tiresome. It ts to be 
hoped that, next season, Mr. Paur may, consider this 
subject, and bring a larger eclecticism and a more elas. 


close of concert he was recalled five times, amid the | tic judgment to bear on it. Of course, it is fully under- 


andj shouts of “bravo” 
Rarely be-— 


stood that German music must necessarily be the foun 
dation of orchestral concerts, but it is not whollyjun- 
wise to pay some heed to the course of modérn music 
in other nations, especially in full view of the impor 
tant transition period at present prevaillng in France 
and Italy. The first concert of the fourteenth season 
will be given October 13. 


The first part of the last Symphony concert was | 


pretty loud and lively. Wagners **Huldigungs” 


march began it with large and stately strains, | 


The great composer was never in better form and 
spirits than when be was writing for the brass 
choir; and although one finds in this score with 
Its wide and various scheme of instrumentation 


the gentle and tasteful touch of Riff, who put the | 
march into its present shape, one can still recog: | 
nize the brass band feeling throughout the work, | 


and wish that Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore might 
come back for a few davs to give his version of it 


with all those wonderful and strange instruments | 
of breath or blow which he had collected from | 


various corners of the earth. The performance 
was a rousing one, and for once that kettledrum- 
mer had at times an accompaniment which almost 
covered him up. 

Next was played the ‘*Tavern” scene, with its 
Mephbistophelian waltz, from Liszt’s music to 
Lenau’s *Faust.” The scene is one of rough 
gaiety shot across with diabolical comment and 
malicious excitement of passion and desire. The 
reading was graphic in its outlines and dramatic 
in its color and motion. The many brief episodic 
bits for single instruments were capitally put in, 
and the sudden harp-sweeps were especially 
telling. 
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At both the rehearsal and the concert Mr. Paur 


had a fine, warm reception and many full-hearted 


recalls. | 

And so ends the thirteenth season. It has been 
productive of much good. especially in restoring 
discipline and technique to the orchestra and con- 


fidence to the public. But the next season must ees 
do more. It must provide better programmes and | YELL 


the world. Mr. Apthorp’s careful 


_recognize{ more fairly the musical talent of | 
digest | 


of this season shows a total of ninety-six numbers | 


of which ten had their first Boston hearings. Of” 


that total, only eighteen, or less than one in five, 
were taken from other than German authors. 
Ten of these were French, Berlioz being drawn 
upon for four, Massenet and Saint-Saens for two 
each, and D’ Albert and Molique being each named 
once. Russia, in the persons of Glinka and 


| Tschaikowsky, supplied five pieces, and Boston 
_men—Messrs. Paine, Loeffler and Johns, one 
each. That is not the right kind of showing and 


Mr. Paur must show more catholicity and wider 
love next winter. Some improvements are also 
needed in the personnel of the orchestra... The 
wood wind is not all equally good, and a man who 
will give tone instead of noise is necessary for the 
drums. 

The fourteenth season is announced to begin on 
October 13, and it will probably sadden the heart 
(or the gizzard) of that unimportant New York 
weekly, which has so fretted and fumed over 
Symphony affairs, to find Mr. Paur’s name still to 
the fore in spite of all its clamor. And, by the 
way, that same paper virtually acknowledges its 
defeat by ceasing to attack the Symphony cause 
and turning itself to the supporters of that cause. 
In a paragraph which is really nowhere nearly so 
ill-written as some of the music attributed to its 
editorial pens, itis pleased to characterize the 
COURIER as a bob to that kite to which it 
likens a neighbor of ours. This is probably meant 
to be uncomplimentary; but it is really more 
flattering to us than toour neighbor. For the 


| best of kites will not fly well without a few bobs 


to balance and keep it straight, and the Gothamite 


kite would wobble a deal less if it could get itself 


a bob or two of better stuff than the one light- 
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hearsing, the performances in public showed nothing: ie overture, although it is only sombre 
| and disquieted in its early phases, its later moods 

of carelessness in preparation, and, after all, results, | wut ’ 

phi “ : being earnest, energetic, buoyant and brillfant. 


and not theories, are most to be looked to in such 
matters. Moreover, when it is remembered that the| The concert ended with a faithful, sympathetic 
-orchest¥a, or rather, those of its members who seem, | and delightful rendering of Beethoven’s ‘Pas- 


for some reason or other, to think themselves privi-| toral” symphony, which is so entirely in touch 
leged to speak for it, found fault with Mr, Gericke and! with the temper and the promises of spring. Mr. 
with Mr. Nikisch quite as freely as they have with) pour had no need to exaggerate at any point in 
Mr. Paur, it may be conceded that they mei mpubled order to obtain his desired effects. His men have 
with « chronic propensity to grumble at their§euperior) |. to understand and to obey, and while he 


. itd o special harm, particularly when the 
pre thes ncdato atte and the ae andeiwtae: establish his} 248 gained for himself their dutiful respect, he 
authority, and to make it felt. This, Mr. Paur appears has regained forthem that good opluoion of the 


to have done. That he isan admirable musician, and| public which they had been. losing during the past 
| athoroughly able conductor, he has proved beyond all| few seasons. 
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weight attachment which is all it has thus far 
hitched on. Wehave no objection to ascending 
heavenward with any lively and high-mounting 
kite, and we will do our best as an auxiliary in 
its flight. And our Gothamite contemporary may 
_ kindly remember that it was the bobs and strings 
of Franklin’s kite which enabled him to catch tae 
electric spirit, and that perhaps it may yet feel as 
if a little fresh lightning had been brought down 
for its own impalement if we should quote what a 


person very near its seet of authority said in Bos- 
ton the other day about the necessity of abusing 
somebody or. some interest here in order to attract 
a little attention to its own unnoticed self and sof 
= the notoriety which it apparently prefers to ee A A No 
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applause lasting for some moments, and with a fervor 
that testified fully and heartily tothe high esteem in 
which the conductor is held by the public of the 
Symphony concerts. Here, as at the close of the 
concert it would seem as if the audience wished to 
give unmistakable evidence of the real state of its 
feclings toward Mr. Paur, and to set at rest for once 
and all, andin the most decided manner, all rumors 
that had been set afloat, in this city and elsewhere, re | 
garding the consideration in which it holds him. At the | 
close of concert he was recalled five times, amid the | 
most stormy plaudits, andj shouts of ‘bravo’ 
and the waving of handkerchiefs. Rarely be- 
fore, at these concerts have we witnessed such 
a demonstration of friendly fecling, and of 
sincere edmiration for the conductor. The perform. 
ances throughout were of the highest order, the 
Mephisto” waltz receiving one of the most brilliant 
aud most effective interpretations that we ever heard 
accorded the work. The Schumann overture was 
nobly read and played, the climax being worked up 
with splendid power. The Beethoven symphony, 
‘which, by the way, has become to us the least interest- 
ing of the master’s great works, was given faultlessly. 
In fact, both conductor and orchestra were at their 
best. 

The season, just ended, was the thirteenth in the ex, 
istence of the orchestra. In summing it up, there is 
little to add to the comments we have made on the con 
cer from week to week,in thiscolumn. Mr. Paur 
found the orchestra in a somewhat demoralized condi. 

| tion, owing to the lax discipline to which it had been: 
' subjected by his predecessor. Mr. Paur has restored 
{it to all the efficiency it reached under Mr. Gericke, 
and imparted to it a more vigorous musical spirit than 
it had ever before manifested. It would seem, from 
reports, more or less in accordance with the exact 
facts, that have come tothe general ear, that certain 
| tnembers of the orchestra did not take kindly to Mr. 
| Paur, and displayed some resentment, that the favorit- 
, ism which was shown them by Mr. Nikisch,was notcon- 
‘tinued by Mr. Paur, who, it appears, insisted on treat. 
ing all the members of his orchestra inthe same way, 
| as it was perfectly just he should do. They were all 
| equal in his eyes, and were all intended to atrive for 
‘the same ends, and hence mere personal regard was 
| sunk in a just consideration for the general results. It 
‘was complained fby the malcontents that Mr. Daur 
' did not rehearse his men with necessary diligence, 
| which was somewhat amusing to all who know how 
restive and (fretful musicians are under ardu- 
ous rehearsals. However, whatever may be the 
truth or the falsehood of these stories anent lax re- 
hearsing, the performances in public showed nothing 
of carelessness in preparation, and, after all, results, 
and not theories, are most to be looked to in such 
matters. Moreover, when it is remembered that the 
orchestra, or rather those of its members who seem, 
for some reason or other, to think themselves privi- 
leged to speak for it, found fault with Mr. Gericke and 
with Mr. Nikisch quite as freely as they have with 
Mr. Paur, it may be conceded that they are troubled 
with « chronic propensity to grumble at theirfseuperior 
officer. It does no special harm, particularly when the 
conductor has the will and the firmness to establish his 
authority, and to make it felt. This, Mr. Paur appears 
to have done. That he isan admirable musician, and 
a thoroughly able conductor, he has proved beyond all 
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questioning. He has, however, shown no special) ski! 
ia programme making, his programmes, as the rule, 
lacking in felicitous contrasts. Too often have we had 
a programme in which all the music has been similar 
in character, possibly withthe intention of making 
them interesting from a historical point of view; but 
the want of variety in style and color has frequently 
made them dull, and, not seldom, tiresome. It isto be 
hoped that, next season, Mr. Paur may, consider this 
subject, and bring a larger eclecticism and a more ¢lae. 
tic judgment to bear on it. Of course, itis fully under. 
stood that German music must necessarily be the foun 
dation of orchestral concerts, but it is not whollyjgun- 
wise to pay some heed to the course of modern music 
in other nations, especially in full view of the impor 
tant transition period at present prevaillng in France 
and Italy. The first concert of the fourteenth season 
will be given October 13. 
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The lirst part of the last Symphony concert was | 
‘“Tuldigungs” 
Stately strains, | 


pretty joud and lively. Wagner’s 
march began it with iarge and 

The great composer was never in better form and 
spirits than when he was writing for 
choir; and aithough one finds in this with 
lts wide and various scheme of instrumentation 


score 


the gentle and tasteful touch of Riff, who put the | 


the brass | 


march into its present shape, one can still recog: | 


uize the brass band feeling throughout the work, 
and wish that Patrick Sarstield Gilmore 
come back for a few davs to give his version of |! 


with all those wonderful and strange instruments | 
had collected from | 


of breath or blow which he 
various corners of the earth. The performance 
was a rousing one, and for once that kettledrum- 
mer bad at times an accompaniment which almost 
covered him up. 

Next was played the ‘*Tavern” scene, with its 
Mephbistophelian waltz, from Liszt’s music to 
Lenauws “EKaust.” The scene is one of rough 
galety shot across with diabolical comment and 
malicious excitement of passion and desire. The 
reading was graphic in its outlines and dramatic 
in its color and motion. The many brief episodic 
bits for single instruments were capitally put in, 
and the sudden harp-sweeps were especially 
telling. 

A graver matter succeeded in Schumann’s 
‘“‘Genoveva” overture, although it is only sombre 
and disquieted in its early phases, its later moods 
being earnest, energetic, buoyant and brillfant. 

The concert ended with a faithful, sympathetic 
and delightful rendering of Beethoven’s ‘‘Pas- 
toral’ symphony, which {fs so entirely in touch 
with the temper and the promises of spring. Mr. 
Paur had no need to exaggerate at any point in 
order to obtain his desired effects. His men have 
learned to understand and to obey, and while he 
has galved for kimself their dutiful respect, he 
has regained forthem that good opinion of the 
public which they had been losing during the past 
few seasons. 
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had a fine, warm reception and many full-hearted | 


recalls. 
And so ends the thirteenth season. It has been 
productive of much good. especially in restoring 


discipline and technique to the orchestra and con- 


| the 
of this season shows a total of ninety-six numbers 
| of which ten had their first Boston 


fidence to the publie. 
do more. It must provide better programmes and 
recognize! more fairly the musical 


world. Mr. Apthorp’s careful digest 
hearings. Of 
that total, only eighteen, or less than one in five, 
were taken from other than German authors. 
Ten of these were French, Berlioz being drawn 


upon for four, Massenet and Saint-Saens for two 


, each, and D’Albert and Molique being each named 
| once. 


Russia, in the persons of Glinka and 


Tschaikowsky, supplied five vieces, and Boston 


each, 
| Mr. Paur must show more ¢catholicity and wider 
| love next winter. 
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men-—Messrs. Paine, Loeffler and Johns, one 


That is not the right kind of showing and 


Some improvements are also 
needed in the personnel of the orchestra... The 
wood wind is not all equally good, and a man who 
will give tone instead of noise is necessary for the 
drums, 

The fourteenth season is announced to begin on 
October 13, and it will probably sadden the heart 
(or the gizzard) of that unimportant New York 
weekly, which has so fretted and fumed over 
Symphony affairs, to find Mr. Paur’s name still to 
the fore in spite of all its clamor. And, by the 
way, that same paper virtually acknowledges its 
defeat by ceasing to attack the Symphony cause 
and turning itself to the supporters of that cause. 
In a paragraph which is really nowhere nearly so 
ill-written as some of the music attributed to its 
editorial pens, itis pleased to characterize the 
COURIER as a bob to that kite to which it 
likeus a neighbor of ours. This is probably meant 
to be uncomplimentary; but it is really more 
flattering to us than toour neighbor. For the 
well without a few bobs 
to balance and keep it straight, and the Gothamite 
kite would wobble a deal less if it could get itself 
a bob or two of better stuff than the one light- 
weight attachment which is all it has thus far 
hitched on. Wehave no objection to ascending 
heavenward with any lively and high-mounting 


kite, and we will do our best as an auxiliary In - 


its flight. And our Gothamite contemporary may 


kindly remember that it was the bobs and strings | 


of Franklin’s kite which enabled him to catch tae 
electric spirit, and that perhaps it may yet feel as 
if a little fresh lightning had been brought down 
for its own impalement if we should quote what a 
person very near its seat of authority sald in Bos- 
ton the other day about the 
somebody or. some interest here in order to attract 
a little attention to its own unnoticed self and so 
win the notoriety which it apparently prefers to 
respect, 
HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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Admirers. 
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Conductor and Audience i 
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‘still more heartily cheered at the close." 


His music stand was beautifully twined 
with green, and on the book rest were 
‘two bunches of flowers tied with white | 
‘satin ribbon, one of superb roses and 
‘the other of delicate lilies of the valley. | 
| “f suppose,” said a Beacon st woman 
im the balcony to her companion, “we 
‘shall haye a wild night; or do you think 
‘that the audience is not enthusiastic} 
‘enough over Paur to go wild 2” 
No reply came to the query, for at 
‘that moment Mr Paur stepped upon the 
platform and no reply was needed. 
' The vast audience, filling every seat in | 
‘Music hall, cheered as one man. J.oud 
‘and enthusiastic clapping came from 
‘every part of the auditorium and the 
galleries, handkerchiefs waved and a 
murmur of applause ran through the 
audience. 
‘Mr Paur bowed again and again. He 
essayed to sit down, but the audience 
‘rang out more applause, and he rose | 
‘and repeated his bowing, smiling as he | 
did so. \ 
~ Conductor and audience were evidently | 
in sympathy, and from the moment Mr | 
Paur took up the baton to the moment | 
‘he laid it down finally, conductor and 
‘audience were in close touch with each 
other. 

Conductor Paur’s program for the 
‘closing concert of the 138th symphony 
season was dignified and marked by 
‘nothing novel in the musical line. Waz- 
‘ner’s Huldigung’s march, Liszt’s Me- 
phisto waltz, Schumann's “Genoveva’’ 
overture and Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ 
‘symphony were the offerings. 

{he stately measures of the Wagner 
“march, with its simple harmonies so- 
grandly worked out in the orchestration 
‘were finely played, the brasses and 
'wood-winds performing their work with 
‘a notable degree of sonorousness and 

‘harmony. 
The lively, demoniacal, Mephisto waltz 
per abandon and 


nt overture was effectively treated. 
@ second theme, with the huntin call 
es, was splendidly given, an the 
finale was also admirable in every way. 
| Beethoven’s farniliar ‘Pastoral,” or 
‘sixth symphony, which closei the pro- 
gr as a whole, the most de- 
ts’ dance 
, thunder storm call for special men- 
tion. the “effects’’ not being allowed to 
overshadow the beautiful tone pictures 
iven to the strings. In the final? ‘"e 
‘harmonic audacities’’ were delightfully 
presented ehowing the almost perfect 
ea. work of Mr Pa 
The Beethoven finale was the signal 
for a wild burst of applause, which was 


ur’s orchestra. 
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formal re- 
up to shake hands with him. | Peay GS 

Well-known musicians in the audience 
were the loudest in their applause, and 
from all sides was heard the warmest 
praise of Mr Paur. 

It was an ovation the most distin- 
guished conductor might be proud of, 
and Mr Paur seemed at times overcome 
with the scene. 

The 14th season of symphony concerts 
will begin Saturday evening, Oct 13, with 
Emil Paur as conductor. 

TEE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Kresle 

The 18th season of the Symphony or- 
chestra’s concerts was ended with that 
given last evening under Mr... Emil 
Paur’s direction, and the patrons ral- 
lied in full force to do honor to the oc 


casion. 


It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. : 


Paur should have arranged his pro- 
gramme in such @ way as to miss the 
desired effect which might easily have 
been attained by better care in this par- 
ticular direction. The compositions 
chosen were excellent in every way, 
and if they had been turned top side 
down the season would have been ended 
in the most impressive fashion. 

The arrangement of the programme 
was this: Wagner's ‘“‘March of Hom- 
age,’’ Liszt's ‘‘Mephisto”’ waltz, Schu- 
mann’s “Genoveva’”’ overture and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Pastoral’ symphony. It will 
be easily seen that the climax of this 
programme was in the beginning, and 
that what might have made an excel- 
lent opening made a very weak ending. 

However, Mr. Paur and his pro- 
grammes have been discussed suf- 
ficiently throughout this season, and it 
may be well to consider the character 
of the work done by the orchestra with- 
out further comment upon the selections 
and their arrangement. 

The great march of Wagner was 
splendidly played throughout, the grad- 
ual working up of the theme which 
makes its principal feature being grand- 
ly done, and leaving a fine impression 
of the merits of this composition. The 
‘‘Mephisto”’ waltz was brilliantly played, 
and the striking characteristics of the 
composition have seldom been brought 
out more distinctly or effectively. 
Schumann’s lovely overture was played 
with excellent taste, and the reading of 
the Beethoven symphony commanded 
unqualified approval. | 

Mr. Paur had a grand ovation as he 
entered to take his stand at the gaily 
bedecked desk, and he had to repeat 
his acknowledgments of the applause 
a half dozen times before he could rap 
the orchestra to order. A similar scene 
followed the conclusion of the _pro- 

amme, the audience standing and ap- 
plauding until he had repeatedly returned 
to bow his thanks for the favor shown 
him. He has good cause to be satisfied 
with the recognition of his season's 
labors by the sarees of the concerts 
and the official announcement of his 
continuance as conductor for next sea- 
son was generally commended. 


ept up for some time, Mr Paur bowing| The season thus ended has been in 


smiling. Then he left the platform, 


Y ut the applause broke forth again, and 
in answer to repeated cries of ‘“Paur, 


Lead, oY hted conductor came on 
: f a series of bows, placing his 


some ways an uneventful one. There 
has been little that was sensational, but 
much that was satisfactory. Mr. Paur 
has shown himself to be a thoroughly 
conservative, careful and competent 
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greg ns than novelties. = 
that. flerent Gothodel done have been 


performed in the 24 concerts. Beethover 
takes precedence in the list with y 


works. Wagner and Mozart follow with 


eight each, Brahms seven, Schumann 
five, Berlioz Liszt, Mendelssohn four 
each, Rubenstein, Schubert, Weber and 
Tschaikowsky three each Bruch, 
Dvorak, Glinka, Gluck, Handel, Haydn, 
Massenet, Saint Saens and Volkmann 
two @ach, and D’Albert Bach, Von 
Bulow, Goetz, Emil Hartman, Johns, 
Loeffler, Molique, Paine, Smetana 
Richard Strauss one each. 

Coming to Boston on so short a notice 
and with so limited a Knowledge of 
American musicians, it is easy to pardon 
Mr. Paur for his limited recognition of 
the native born composer in his first 
season. He has, however, shown such 
a respect for the ability of those with 
whom he has been associated that it is 
natural to expect a more general hear- 
ing of the works of American com- 
posers in his concerts during the com- 
ing seasons. 

All in all Mr. Paur’s record during his 
first season is one to be heartily com- 
mended, and his retention for the en- 
tire term of his contract will certainly 
maintain the standing of Boston’s or- 
chestra in the front rank of the world’s 
organization of this class, 

The 14th season will begin on Satur. 
day evening, Oct. 138. 


THE LAST SYMPHONY 


Conductor Paur Given an Apprecia- 
tive Au Revoir. 


EFFECTIVE PROGRAMME, 


Colonel Higginson Shares the Ap- 
plause. 


-_ 


All Paur. Rumors Offically Laid to 


Rest by the Pro- 
grammes. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 


| the 24th and last concert of this season’s 
_ series at Music Hall Saturday evening. 
| The following programme was performed: 


Wuldigunzs March...e... cesccsecessoes Wagner 
Mephisto WaltZ.....ccccccccseces Fen ewbdee é Liszt 
“*‘Genoveva’’ Ovecrtur@,...seccesseeses Schumann 


|-~ Symphony No. 6.......6e+00- scecsesen Beethoven 


sed teaanagl pitts © gull Shag: organ Ape 
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noisy, blatant and simple, if not common- 
‘place “‘March of Homage” of the mighty 
Richard. nie a 
{ The performance of the “Mephisto 
Waltz’ was one of rare brilliancy, and 
reflected credit upon the wonderful skill | 
_of the orchestra and the admirable con- 
ducting of Mr. Paur alike. 

Both the overture to ‘“Genoveva” of 

Schumann and the Beethoven’s sixth 
symphony were given in a manner that 
displayed the just estimate that Conduc- 
tor Paur possesses of the value of the 
classics, and showed also his integrity in 
| dealing with the works of the older mas- 
ters. The playing of the orchestra in 
these two numbers was simply perfect, as 
it was also in the two previous and more 
j ONSEN compositions. One has only to 
* grumble at the wearisome length of the 
| slow movement of the symphony. 

It is gratifying to observe the complete 
‘rehabilitation of the orchestra under the 
rigid discipline of Mr. Paur, after its de- 
preciation under the influence. of Mr. 
Nikisch’s connection with it during the 
previous four seasons. The judicious have 
to rejoice that the theatric vulgarity that 
offended during Nikisch’s incumbency has 
'been entirely displaced since Mr. Paur’s 
advent, and a high and noble form of 
_interpretation been instituted in its place. 
Mr. Paur has made an eminent success 
as a conductor, and every unprejudiced 
listener must acknowledge his superiority 
‘in this respect. 

Mr. Paur has, however, one short-com-~ 
_ ing, and that is the inability to arrange 
an interesting and well-contrasted pro-~ 
gramme. Neither has he shown a suffi- 
ciently catholic taste in the selection of 
authors to be represented in his pro- 
grammes. It might be a profitable effort 
upon his part to study the make-up of 
the programmes presented by Theodore 
Thomas at his Symphony Concerts and 


imitate the latter conductor In his liberar 
‘manner of drawing from the works of 
, composers of all nationalities, and in his 


| happy contrasting of works, old and new, 
grave and gay, German and French; 
Russian and American, etc. 

Mr. Paur. must remember that consery- 
ative and partisan Leipsic is one place 
and cosmopolitan America quite another 
and that as the former is quite content 
within its narrow boundaries, here in 
America exists an ever restless spirit of 
constant expansion in matters of milsid’ 


fas well as in the ordinary affairs of me- 
| chanics and business generally. 


We look out upon the whole world 
while the vision of the denizen of Leipsic 
seldom reaches beyond the borders of its 
own township. 

Mr. Paur is not alone in this matter 0 
ill-contrasted and ill-liberally framed 
programmes, for both Gericke and Ni- 
kisch were similarly afflicted. To be sure, 


_Gericke improved considerably as he ree- 


ognized the necessity of his becoming 
more catholic in his tastes, but he did 
not advance much beyond the Viennese 


Mr. Paur hi: d 
is proved in the half dozen | formula in his selections for performance. 
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: most significant feature of the con- 


prot on Saturday evening was the warm 


‘and hearty welcome extended Mr. Paur 
when | he appeared to begin the perform- 
ance. The audience in the most spon- 
taneous manner applauded Mr, Paur, the 
‘demonstration being of extraordinary du- 
ration in its enthusiasm. At the end of 
; the performance Mr. Paur was recalled 
‘several times, the tumultuous and con- 
stant applause, with shouts of ‘Bravo!’ 
obliging him to come forth again and 
again to how to the immense audience of 
admirers, whose confidence and admira- 
‘tion he had gained through the earnest, 
modest, conscientious, musician-like and 
skilful manner in which he has fulfilled 
the duties of his onerous position. I 
doubt if there has ever been so spontane- 
ous, so enthusiastic, and so heartfelt an 
offering extended anyone in the musical 
profession since Music Hall has existed as 
‘was the expression of the audience on 
Saturday evening in Mr. Paur’s behalf. 
if there were any grumbling, sore- 
headed or self-sufficient and mistaken 


players among the orchestra, they had a 
fine opportunity to discover in whom the 
public put its trust, as the master of the 
situation. 

It is only to be regretted that Mr. Hig- 
ginson could not have been brought out 
of his retirement as one of this great 
audience, to have ‘een the recipient also 
of a demonstration that would have 
shaken the walls of the Music Hall. In 
his extraordinary modesty, this great ben- 
efactor to the cause of music in Boston 
should be assured that the munificence 
of his effort in behalf of the interests of 
his music-loving townsmen is duly ap- 

lated, and that he has made for him- 
self a niche in the cause of art that must 
ver redound to his memory and as per- 
manently call forth the gratitude of all 
those who have reaped the blessings that 
arise from the beneficence of his generous 
act. 

The opening concert of the 14th season 
will take place Saturday evening, Oct. 13, 
1894. It is unnecessary to state that Mr. 
Emil Paur will be the conductor, regard- 
Jess of the effort of the affected critics of 
the New York press to disparage his con- 
tinuance. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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gramme of the twenty-feurth sym-— 


phony concert, the closing one of the season, 


given in the Music Hall last vata evening, | 


was as follows: 
Wagner: Huldigungs-Marsch. 
Liszt: Scene in the Village Tavern (Mephisto-Waltz). 
trom Lenau’s “Faust.”’ 
Schumann: Overture to “Genoveva,’’ Opus 81. 
Beethoven: Symphony + No. 6, in F major (‘‘Pastoral’’) 
pus 

How well worth while it is to begin, or close, 

a symphony season with a “significant” compo- 


sition is a matter of taste. Time was in Boston 


when the winter’s orchestral music was usual- | 


ly ushered in by the ‘‘Weihe des Hauses”’ over- 


ture (the term “Weihke,” “consecration,” being © 


generally accepted as giving this work a cer- 
tain fitness as a sort of musical “rrace before 


meat’), and the last concert ended in a blaze of : 


glory with the third ‘‘Leonore,’”’ or some other 
composition with a stirring coda to it. The 
custom may have had its good and quasi-poetic 
side, but has been not a little laughed at in 
some quarters. 

Surely Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral” symphony, as 
a Snapper to a long orchestral whip, is not open 
to the objection of would-be-significant splurgi- 
ness; it is quiet enough in all conscience, and 
might be taken to signify iif, indeed, it signify 
anything beyond its own musica! self) a desire 
to substitute the Cathelic ‘Dona nobis pacem” 
for the more classic “Vos valete et plaudzte.” 
And yet the audience seemed, to a man, to take 
itin the latter sense,—or, perhaps, they needed 


no implied invitation to crown the season with | 
an outburst of enthusiasm—for, when the last | 


measure of the symphony had died away, they 


gave Mr, Paur such an ovation, bravo-shouting | 


and hand-clapping as eur old Music Hall has 


not often witnessed within its walls. Four — 
times he was called out, responding, not with | 
prima-donna alacrity, as if to catch the bubble | 
reputation before it burst, but with dignified 


modesty, as of a man who was conscious of 
having done what he was engaged to do, and 
did not think honestly rendered services a mat- 
ter for unusual demonstrations of praise. 

The performance of the whole programme 
was extremely fine. The Huldigungs-Marsch 
was played with grand powerand with a dig- 
nity of style thatshowed the work in its true 
light. Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture, too, 
went splendidly, and its whirling coda was 
given with immense effect. Liszt’s ‘*Mephisto- 
Waltz,” which we are hearing, perhaps, a 
thought too often of late years, was played 
with a vim and finesse that left nothing to be 
desired. The ever-beautiful ‘Pastoral’ was 
played well-nigh to perfection. QOnecould only 
take exception to the rapid tempo of the Peas- 
ants’ Dance, which sounded rather out of date 


in this year of grace 1894, and reminded one of | 


the old-time cornductor—“‘vom alten Schrot’— 


who, as a rple, was somewhat over-fond of very — 


brisk Allegros. But, with this exception, the 


Symphony was most sympatheticaliy Sonne 7 


ed and admirably played. j 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS DURING 
1893-94. 


D’ALBERT. Overture to GRILLPARZER’s “ Esther,” op. 8 * 
BacuH. ‘Orchestral Suite No. 2,in Bminor ... ., 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67 te el 
Recitative, “ Adbscheulicher /”’ and Aria, “‘ Komm Hogiuung,” from 
“ Fidelio ” eR. ot 6 Ya My Ce COS 
Overture to ‘‘ Leonore”’ No. 3, op. 72 . 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, op. 21 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, op. 68 
Concerto for violin, in D major, op.61 .°. 
Overture to “Coriolan,” op.62 ... . 
Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 
Overture to “ Egmont,” op.84 . . 7 
Symphony No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60 ' Aes 
Two movements from Symphony No. 9, in D minor, op. 125 
Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major (“ Eroica PpeODi RE 
Overture to KorzEBue’s “ King Stephen,” op. 117 
Symphony No. 6, in F major (“ Pastoral’’), op. 68 


BERLIOZ, Three movements from Symphony No. 4, “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” om. 247 . . Sg eee (aene a ae 
Overture to “ King Lear,” op. A Tact 
Rakéczy March from ‘The Damnation of Faust, ” op. 24 
Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, in C major, op. 144 . . .. 


BRAHMS. Academic Festival Overture, op.80 . ... . 
Concerto for violin and violoncello, in A minor, op. ro2 
Symphony No. 1,in C minor, op.68 .... . 
Variations on a Theme by JosEF Haybn, op. 56A 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, oP () Ce ee 
Tragic Overture, op. 81. tee Page Venere 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, op. 98 eg ie Ae Gg 

Brucu. Romanza for violin, in A minor, op. 42. 
“Kol Nidrei,” for violoncello, orchestra, and harp, op. 47. 


von BULow. Funerale, op. 23, No. 4 fee en eee 


DvokAx. Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2, inG minor, op. 45 * 
Symphony No. 8, in E minor (“ From the New World ”y op. 


GLINKA. Komarinskaja Nae 
Overture to “ Ruszlan and Ludmille” » af 


Guuck. Aria,“ Ah/ si la liberté,” from “ Armide” 
eens hey as 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” .. . 


Goetz. Symphony in F major, op. 9 
HANDEL. Concerto grosso No. 10, in D minor 
Air, “ Honour and arms,” from “Samson” . ; 
HARTMANN, EmiL. Overture to a TRPey: “A Northern Cam- 
paign”* . , Da ae ae dog” 
Haypn. Symphony in D major (No. 2, ‘Breit kopf & Hartel Kd.) . 
Air, “ With verdure clad, f from “The Creation.’ 


Jouns, CLayton. Berceuse and Scherzo for strings. 
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Liszt. Spanish Rhapsody, rearranged as a Concert-Piece for piano- 
forte and orchestra by Ferruccio Busoni* . . . 
Symphonic Poem No. 4, “Orpheus” . ... . 
A Faust Symphony . . 
Mephisto Waltz, from “ Scenes from Lenau’s s Faust ” 


LOEFFLER, C. M. Fantastic Concerto for violoncello (MS.) * 


MASSENET. Recitative, ‘ Celui dont la parole,” and Air, ‘ // est doux, 
al est bon,”’ from “ Hérodiade”’ . 


Recitative, “De cet affreux combat,” and ‘Air, “ Pleures | pleuresy 


mes yeux!" from “Le Cid”... . 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3) in A minor a Scotch ”) oa ‘56 

Overture to “‘ Fingal’s Cave,” op. 26 .. . 
Overture to ‘‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage,” op. 27 RP on 
Music to SHAKSPERE’S *‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” (GEORGE 
es ak Cae a ee biciseek «eee 


MOLIQuE. Two movements from Concerto for visti, No. 5, in A 
minor, Op. a2 . .°'s . ; 


Mozart. Symphony in C major (“ Jupiter’ ’) 

Overture to “The Magic Flute”. an 

Serenade No. 7, in D major (“ Haffner’ ) ; 

Aria, “ Solche hergelauy’ne Laffen,” from “ Die --Entfithrang | aus 
dem Serail”. . , 

Overture to “ The Marriage of Figaro” 

Symphony inG minor . . 

Aria, “ Voi che sapete,”’ from “ Le nozze di Figaro ” 

Recitative, “ Crudele?”’ and Aria, “Von mi dir,” from ‘“ Don 
Giovanni ” 


_ PaIne. Prelude to the “ CEdipus Wicaneoee of SOPHOCLES, Op. 35 


RUBINSTEIN. Dramatic Symphony, No. 4, in D minor, op. 95 
Two movements from the Ballet-Music in “ Feramors ” 
“Don Quixote,” Musical Character-Piece (Humoresque), op. ‘87 


SAINT-SAENS. Symphonic Poem’ No. 1, Ni ce S oe 
wheel,” op. 31 ‘toe 
Concert-Piece for violin with orchestra, i in E minor, op. 62, 


SCHUBERT. Symphony No.9, in C major. . . 
‘““Wanderer’’-Fantasia, op. 15, rearranged for pianoforte and 
orchestra by FRANZ LISszT. ot OV, te 
Overture to “ Rosamunde,” op. 26. . 
SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, op. 38 
Overture to “‘ Manfred,” op. 115 , 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, op. 120 . 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Op. 52. 
Overture to “ Genoveva,” op. 81 


SMETANA. Symphonic Poem, ‘The Moldau” 

STRAUSS, RICHARD. Symphony in F minor, op, 12 * 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. Serenade for strings, in C major, op. 48 see 
Two movements from Concerto for violin, No. 2, in D major, 


Op. 35 - >: . BO Perr cea atest inl. ew Te Ag te 1, DiGi ag 
Overture, *“ 1812,” op. 49* mee ae ; "ae 

VOLKMANN, Overture to SHAKSPERE’S “ Richard III., ” op. 63. 
Serenade for strings, No. 3, in D minor, op. 69 
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WAGNER. Overture to “Tannhauser” . . ‘ae ua 
Prelude to ‘‘ The Master-Singers of Nuremberg ” , & 
Prelude and “ Love-Death” from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde ” 
mecrseG IGVI 's 4... 8. 8 ce 
A Faust Overture 
Siegfried’s Funeral March, from « Gétterdammerung ” 
Briinnhilde’s dying speech over ben anion oe from “ Gétter- 
dammerung” .. . . Ee he as 
March of Homage . 


WEBER. Overture to “‘ Euryanthe” 
Concert-Piece for pianoforte and orchestra, in F minor, op. 79 
Overture to ‘‘ Oberon” alae Se eae eae 


SUMMARY. 
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SUMMARY BY WORKS. 


I. SYMPHONIES. 


BEETHOVEN. No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 
No. 1, in C major, op. 21. 
No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 
No. 4, in B-flat major, op. 60. 
No. 3, in E-flat major (“ Eroica’’), op. 55. 
No. 9, in D minor, op. 125 (Adagio and Scherzo). 
No. 6, in F major “ Pastoral’’), op. 68 See i te 


BerL10z. No. 4, “Romeo and Juliet,” op. 17 (three movements). 
No. 1, in C major (“ Fantastic”), op. 14A . - + + © «© «© + 


BrauMs. No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 
No. 2, in D major, op. 73. 
No. 4, in E minor, op. 98 . 





DvorAk. No. 8, in E minor (“ From the New World’’), op. 95 
Goetz. In F major, op.9g . Wacner. To “ Tannhauser.” 


Hayvpn. No. 2 (Breitkopf & Hartel Ed.), in D major = i ecg psp Nuremberg. 


nS. a eg gre ge A Faust Overture.» + +'s 


MENDELSSOHN. No. 3, in A minor (“ Scotch”), op. 56 . Weper. To “Euryanthe.” 


Mozart. In C major (“Jupiter”). Te Cueree. te. 8 aosmeca 
InGminor. . 


RUBINSTEIN. as CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 
STEIN. No. 4, in D minor (“ Dramatic’’), op. 95 


Scuvserr. No.9,in C major . . ow geies es siping i ee pianoforte, No. 4, in G major, op 58 


SCHUMANN. No. I, in B-flat major, op. 38. | Concerto for violin, in D major, op. 61 (FRANZ KNEISEL). - - 
No. 4, in D minor, op. 120 


: Braums. Concerto for violin and violoncello, in A minor, op. 102 
STRAUSS, RICHARD. In F minor, op. 12 


pS ais wie (FRANZ KNEISEL and ALWIN SCHROEDER) - .- + + = «+ 


II]. SvuITES AND SERENADES. Brucu. Romanza for violin, in A minor, op. 42 (C. M. LOEFFLER). 


Bacu. Orchestral Suite No.2,in Bminor ... . - eae for ‘cello, orchestra, and harp, op. 47 (180 


HANDEL. Concerto grosso No. 10, in . 
. 1o,1n D minor . Liszt. Spanish Rhapsody, rearranged as a Concert-Piece for piano- 


Mozart. Serenade No. 7, in D major (“ Haffner ”’) , forte and orchestra by Ferruccio Busoni (F. Busoni) . . 
SCHUMANN. Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op.52 . . LoEFFLER. Fantastic Concerto for violoncello (ALWIN SCHROEDER) 


TscHaIkOwsky. Serenade for Strings, in C major, op. 48 Mo.tiour. Two movements from Concerto for violin, No. 5, in A 


VOLKMANN. Serenade for Strings, No. 3, in D minor, op. : DOT, SE tt (OTTO RotH) EP atatshy eae esa. 
Saint-SazNns. Concert-Piece for violin with orchestra, 1n 


E minor, 


ob. 62:0. Mh, LAREBEERD.,. 8 ys ahistl he to Sagtiphs hat 
ScHUBERT. ‘ Wanderer”-Fantasia, op. 15, rearrang d by FRANZ 


III. OVERTURES AND PRELUDES. 


D’ALBERT. To Grillparzer’s “Esther,” op.8 . . . 8 Liber (05re PAGE). 6! eee ee im St 


BEETHOVEN. ‘To “ Leonore” No. 3, op. 72. TSCHAIKOWSE Ys Duis paorements, Som thot ete saa Phas ht 
To “Coriolan,” op. 62. | in D major, op. 35 (TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI) . .. «+ + «+ 
To “Egmont,” op. 84. 
To ‘‘ King Stephen,” op. 117 

BERLIOZ. ‘To “ King Lear,” op. 4 

BrauHMs. Academic Festival Overture, op. 80. 
Tragic Overture, op.8r . . , 


Gunka. To “Ruszlan and Ludmilla” it oe Sageneves. > ccnegacnnd etc., from “Fidelio” (LILLIAN 


Guuck. To “ ivenia i is” ' 
ee Fee Giuck. “Ah/ sila liberté,” from “ Armide” (EMMA EAMES). . - 
HarTMANN, Emit. Overture to a Tragedy, “A Northern Campaign ” : 


MENDELSSOHN. To “ Fingal’s Cave,” op. 26. 
‘‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage,” op. 27. 
To “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” op. 21 


Mozart. To ‘The Magic Flute.” 


Weper. Concert-Piece for pianoforte and orchestra, in F minor, op. 
ng (PF. BuSONE) 8 Rainy 8) Bedi’ Oh be 


ScENAS, ARIAS, ETC. 


HanpEL. “Honour and arms,” from “ Samson *” (Max HEINRICH) 


Haypn. “With verdure clad,” from “The Creation” (LILLIAN 
a ORG Ee Meee Tr A ie, Pa ae See 


Massenet. ‘7 est doux, il est bon,” from ‘“ Hérodiade” (LILLIAN 
Norpica. ANTOINETTE TREBELL!).* 
20." © ” | 
‘ se Marriage of Figaro” . “ Pleures'l pleurez, mes yeux,” from “ Le Cid” (EMMA EAMES) . 
j , , 9 . oe 

AINE, to “Cidipus tyrannus,” op. 35 Mozart. “Solche hergelauf’ne Laffen,” from ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung ”’ 
SCHUBERT. To ‘‘ Rosamunde,” op. 26 . (Max HEINRICH). eyes 
SCHUMANN. To “ Manfred,” op. 115. “ Voi che sapete,’ from “Le nozze di Figaro” (LiLiian BLAv- 

‘ie OWE, GL OE cf 8 VELT). 7 
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VOLKMANN. . To “ Richard III.,” op. 68 
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we | thepr uletae soives 
‘ MISCELLANEOUS. eS Promenade Concerts. — ee yusiness and 


4 : | ce. Among those who occupied seats 
BERLIOZ. Rakdéczy March from “The Damnation of Faust,” op. 24 at the reserved tables were: on ne 


BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by Jos—EF HAYDN, op. 56A .. . : | | Large and Fashionable Audience Enjoys : Mus "?, Blake te a own Le 
vow Bitow, Funeraie, op. 23,.No.4 .. . 2's fe be ee Melodies and Viands. : and va Mr paxie? Fond gat trae 
ot ‘an 


a OSS, . Z an en hr. 

DvorAk. Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2, in G minor, op. 4 : —eesechemtenny Mrs Franz Zerrahn and party, Us ane 
| | Mrs Eben Jordan Jr, Mrs Winsor and party, 

GLINKA. Komarinskaja. .. . : Lae Phiten tilin Conductor Adamowski Presents an Ad- D7, \pitredge, Mr Quincy A. orem eck Me 


) ener and Miss Houston, the Mis 
Jouns, CLayTon. Berceuse and Scherzo for strings . . . ses Shattuck, 


n 
, W. P. Blake, Mr Matthew Luce, Dr D 
! mirable Program. 
Liszt. Symphonic Poem No. 4, ‘ Orpheus.” se a Ba good ve \rthur Foote, Mr Chai 
Mephistoj\Waltz from “‘ Scenes from Lenau’s Faust ” 


good, Mr Arthur Foote, Mr 
RUBINSTEIN. ‘Iwo movements from the Ballet-music in ‘‘ Feramors.”’ 


| . riat and party, Mr and Mrs R. 0. D ‘ 
| When Mr Timothee Adamowski came / G. R. Clarke, Mr and Mrs B.E colt M 
“Don Quixote,” Musical Character-Piece (Humoresque), 
OD. ee © + -e. - nd 


‘threading his way among the violins and Mrs W. F. Apthorp, Mr Adelbert H. Alde 
violas on the platform of Music hall last and arty, Mr K. Rolli s Morse and party, 
SAINT-SAENS. Symphonic Poem No. 1, “Omphale’s Spinning 
wheel,” Op. $2 i 6. 6). wi iest is 


evening and stood bowing and smiling and , party, Mee. i eek ey Tern sry R. Fay, 
r nd 
SMETANA. Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau” .. . 
WAGNER. Siegfried Idyl. 


‘smiling and bowing to every quarter of the | H. Stephenson. Mr Daniel ka 
hall, he faced one of the biggest audiences party Mr Charles E. Sampson and party, 

Siegfried’s Funeral March from “ Gotterdammerung.” 

March of Homage ... . 


| that ever attended a promenade concert in F. Sears and Mr Seth Sprague. 


| this city. The table service was excellent, when 


é the size of the crowd 1s taken into consider- 
It was the opening of the ninth summer |} ation, and the waiters managed to at- 

series, and a more propitiousand auspicious a ig abe Javone pooese. iaiie 

opening was never seen by manager C. A. rogram was oxcelent, Com 

Ellis and his very efficient assistant, Mr bining she classnal y yeh SB me ot be ag aty 74 

Fred R. Comee, both of whom justly an- . 

ticipate a prosperous season. d : 
Considerable effort had been expended to b b 

put the hall in gala attire in honor of the 

opening night. In the rear of the platform || sures goo 

was a perfect forest of evergreens, which || special drilling by his forces. 


Total number of compositions given . 


sight. Palms and two enormous tubs of | Gratin Geass. se of aria (M 


roses adorned the front of the platform, | 

and the railings of both galleries were tes- } Kaiser waltz 

| tooned with smilax and evergreen. Even rea Carmen... cescvesers eevee 

‘the Apoilo Belvidere in the rear of the |, Pcenee Fiitoresiin 

hall wore a couple festoons of evergreen in | Weattive, Tennhauser 

addition to his customary fig leaf. | Suite, Casse-Noisette (first time)..... 

_ The festive appearance of the hall was | Intermezzo, Il Pagliacci ry 

quite in keeping with the character of the | Selection, Robin Hood......s++seseee++De Koven 
immense audience, which long before 8 | Czardas, from Coppelia....eesececeee++- DElDES 
o’clock began to appear. Every chair at || Tabasco march * 


* Given twice. 


on the 12th of May, and although no definite 


time has been set for the ending of the season, 
0S Cr THR. py it will probably continue well into July. As 
2 RE Oe a NS cS eee 7S forthe past few years, Timothée Adamowski 
: will conduct the concerts and will have an 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1894. orchestra of fifty musicians selected from the 


Symphony Orchestra. Adamowski’s popularity 


bt P AGES 9 TO 16. as the conductor ef theses very popular concerts 


f has now become so widespread that it would be 


every table on the tloor was soon occupied, | The bustle and confusion during the fi 
and it was not long. before every available | two numbers prevented enthusiasm, and 
seat in the first and second balconies was | the merits-of the selections were lost to 
taken. Those who came later wandered, | many of the auditors. The polonaise was 
like the spirit in the parable, through dry | given with good results, the string contin- 
places seeking rest and finding none. gent playing very smoothly, and the over. 


sj a disappointment indeed were it not given out | 


PLANS FOR. THE “POPS.” with the announcement of the opening of the 
A ae concerts that he was to conduct them. The 

They Will Begin Barlier Than Usual, With | concerts will be carried on in the same popular | 
ss Aa amowskias Leader way asin years before, and as Mr. Ellis was to-— 
Noe eee | : day granted aliconse by the Police Commission- | 
ers, the café arrangements will be the same as — 
before. Last year’s season was such a popular 
one among society people of the city,and it was_ 
considered so much “the thing” to get up pare 
ties to go te the “Pops” that the announcement 
that the season this yearisto begin before the 
exodus to summer resorts will be a pleasing 
one. 


‘ * 


“They thronged the corridors and pas- | ture oy r H. W. Parker was also well 
sageways, peering in at the doors. sitting ( played, although the delicacy and sha a 
on the platform steps, getting in the way in the plano passages lost their effect by | 
of the waiters, and being generally as un- reason of the turmoil in the auditorium. — 
comfortable as one can beinajam. One With the Strauss waltz applause began 
hour was enough for many of them, but | and several encores were demanded in the 
their places were taken by the late comers,’ course of the evening. The gem of the 
of whom there were many. program was the Handel largo, wit r 
There was a big delegation present from | Schnitzler as solo violinist, which was 
Harvard, but probably on account of the | charmingly interpreted. | 
depressing news from New Haven they | A new composition . by _ Tschaikowsky 
were very subdued, much to the relief of 4 was a characteristic work, brilliantly per 
those who wanted to hear the music, formed. and the Tannhauser overture 
Many of the younger woes were out in || admirably given, though lacking — 
the fearfu) and wonderful new summer jj necessary number of brasses for 1 | 
styles of 1894—wide skirts and big yokes || sonorous ap shego FA 
on the shoulders, like the contrivances for The lighter selections were interpreted 
carrying pails of milk or water. Here and’|| with the proper dash and rythmic g 
stately 


Now that the warm weather of the last fow | 
‘days has reminded people of the still warmer | 
| 
| 


—— 


days that are to come, it will be welcome news 
to ths amusement-loving people of Boston to 
know that the “Pop” concerts this year are to 
‘begin almost three wecks earlier than usual. 
It is aunounced today that the season will open | 


. 


there was a young man with a straw hat, || and were & cially appreciated, 
which snk ee rong the season if the || by oy on of contrast with the more 
season needed any forcing. - numbers. Ys 
There was an unusual number ot swains The audience was well please with th 
with their girls, all of them looking very program, for but few of the immense 
happy, and in the second balcony were a || throng left the hall before the last selec- 
great many aged people. tion was played. | Hiatal 
Mr Adamowski received a very cordial || Tomorrow evening the program for the 
greeting upon his entrance, but the noise second concert will be: i ee 


ry 
Vey bo oi i 
whe By 

4 vd 
- 


PS RS , Saad : completely hid Beethoven’s legs from || _ 1 2© Program was as follows: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Boston Critic Criticised. 
Sgn the heading “Music” in a recent | 
copy of the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,” of Boston, 
(first time.) | | 2 “3 I find a gem of such musicianly acumen that. it would do 
. ld aati ala aay rod ie f me suggest | ec} credit to the ability and good taste of— the horse re- 
: to open do ee. eee porter” shall I say? And I cannot let it pass into oblivion 
| ation’ raise ‘i ind ‘outstretched without c&lling the attention of Tur MusicaL CourteEr’s 
So). ae a tee? Che pal ron. saint readers to some of its salient points. 
‘fb er and ‘music, smoke ang | eb cegadigt , The article purports to be a reply to THE Musica Cov- 
jer ria _RIER’s recent criticism of Mr. Paur,the present leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in which article THE Musica. 
5 A ke 2 Courier stated that Mr. Paur had been an artistic and a- 
e bt 8 nf care Lister geeamea business failure, a fact that it would seem idle to question, 
natror } dc ly maid—_ ee ' This Boston critic, from the Stronghold of his office, 
: Ort, 4 * 1 : fed = a: metey: which he is pleased to call ‘‘a benighted spot "—I have no 
: ee) Cale wish to quarrel with a term so unusually truthful—has 
heard no murmur regarding Mr. Paur's lack of SUCCESS ; 
thhis wand, neither has he even dreamed of hearing Mr. Paur's ability 
3 ph ying ie ai : questioned. 
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If this critic wishes to laud his protégé and is able to. 
find great merit where other and more competent critics | 
can find none, there is, I Suppose, nothing to discuss—save 
his taste. In his last article, however, ‘‘ the Boston man” 
has given us one more of those vindictive attacks upon 
Mr. Nikisch, of about the same nature as the venomous 
and spiteful articles with which Mr. Nikisch was perse- 
cuted while in this country, and is not yet free from, al- 

| though it is now nearly a year since he left America. 
Quite time enough for jealous rage to grow cool, one 
would think ! , 


But, by some curious mathematical arrangement, no 
word of flattery for Mr. Paur is complete without a dis- 
paraging reference to Mr. Nikisch. In this latest article 
even Mr. Nikisch’s clothing is not free from this fellow’s 
-musicianly criticism. Nikisch’s cuffs and shoes claim so 
much of this critic's time and thought that one would fancy 
he had served his apprenticeship in a haberdasher’s shop 
prior to turning his mighty endowments in the direction of 
musical criticism—God save the mark ! | 
Gi ON CIRC NEALE aa, Pe gee That Mr. Nikisch hadthe temerity to direct in accordance 
rm Hs on ee s the oe r ‘ ee * 3 bis ae with his own musical individuality, in preference to taking 
latform ster Be anes the meddling advice of ‘‘a third rate” critic, is no vital 
reason why the public should be forced to accept pages of 
vulgar personality in lieu of musical criticism. Indeed, in 
this fellow’s work during the past year I can remember no 
criticism of a Symphony concert that did not contain some, 
attack upon Mr. Nikisch; but venom and malice usually over- | 
reach themselves, and the man should remember that. 
‘‘sharp wits, like sharp knives, do ofttimes cut their owner's 
fingers !” 
To quote the man’s own words: ‘ The paltriness, the 
vindictiveness and the small malice that characterize these 
systematic and unprovoked attacks” upon Mr. Nikisch, 
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iE MUSICAL COURIE 


Boston Critic Criticised. 
DER the heading “Music” in a recent 


copy of the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,” of Boston, 
I find a gem of such musicianly acumen that it would do 


af : ated a a) bam a aia : - the aes 4 4 ‘ 
Seitnodis Teekinnnde he | the most fashionable visitors to =~ 


a 


rante, * lia Blossoms (first time). Ded | popular concerts at Music Hall: 
ot a0 


“eg — —_ ye wes yhia: Berlioz . ADAM-HOUSE-KEY. 


His name suggests his genius bright 
Briaaeaa baked sop or pale 

: ’ e) n a 
With baton raised and outstretched 


arms. 
All praise too faint for the patron saint 
Of beer and music, smoke and babble, 
Wit profound and senseless gabble. 


e Summer girls with frou-frou laces 
The pete no ed with studious faces, 
The debutante who’s all the rage, 

With chaperone of middle age, 

The business man from care released, 
The doctor, lawyer, author, priest, 
The matron staid, the giddy maid— 
In short, all Boston takes a drop, 
And worships T, A. and the Pop. 


The multitude assembled all, 

A hush pervades old Music Hall. 

He upward raises his right hand, 

The music flows beneath his wand, 

The girls who watch his figure swaying 
Quite forget the fiddles playing. 


credit to the ability and good taste of— the horse re- 
porter” shall I say? And I cannot let it pass into oblivion 
without calling the attention of Tue Musicar COURIER’S 
readers to some of its salient points. 

The article purports to be a reply to Tur Musicat Covu- 
RIEK’s recent criticism of Mr. Paur, the present leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in which article Tur MusICcAL 


Courier stated that Mr. Paur had been an artistic and a 
business failure, a fact that it would seem idle to question. 


This Boston critic, from the stronghold of his office, 
which he is pleased to call ‘‘a benighted spot "—I have no 
wish to quarrel with a term so unusually truthful—has 
heard no murmur regarding Mr. Paur's lack of SUCCESS ; 
neither has he even dreamed of hearing Mr. Paur's ability 
questioned. | 


The silence now is ae ee ; If this critic wishes to laud his protégé and is able to 
nts pha bagi Sy bene tary pry: rapa ) find great merit where other and more competent critics 
'T. A. looks rewnd ae Oars ets pe can find none, there is, I Suppose, nothing to discuss—save 
| pre en Seg My severe and chill. his taste. In his last article, however, ‘‘ the Boston man” 
| Ope Reusaty Ser int aaa tee all. has given us one more of those vindictive attacks upon 
| _ pace he HBP jag Pgs wap nd : Mr. Nikisch, of about the same nature as the venomous 
is “dept hab eong aweile and—atons. and spiteful articles with which Mr. Nikisch was perse- 


'Tis intermission at the Pops. : cuted while in this country, and is not yet free from, al- 
lause arises from the floor, 4 xh it is , aT fear since he 
pppiauss © signifies, encore. | though it is now nearly a year since he left America. 


ANOTRSY eyo yy fh tia aaa : Quite time enough for jealous rage to grow cool, one 
The fiddles then | 


Poskion's table slipe. | would think ! ; 
Wea er AT to eanion’s table slips. 


But, by some curious mathematical arrangement 
He smiles and bows to left and right, > y | g no 
And grasps the handof wealth and word of flattery for Mr. Paur is complete without a dis- 


re het: atte the foaming heer: : | paraging reference to Mr. Nikisch. In this latest article 


tter lends a willing ear, Mr. Nikisch’s ec is . is 
to chatter } etataa the finer tealion ; even Mr. Nikisch’s clothing is not free from this fellow S 


And wish they, too, were of the ton (or musicianly criticism. Nikisch’s cuffs and shoes claim so 


| pron t much of this critic's time and thought that one would fancy 
- Another leader enters now. : 


. Fashion’s owes to Boe butbling wit! he had served his apprenticeship in a haberdasher’s shop 
erry jest; a ; Pipes TOE | ; 
The rest of us are out of it. prior to turning his mighty endowments in the direction of 


(All conversation’s flat and tame musical criticism—God save the mark |! 


nknown to fame.) ae: ; | 
Of — sh ait pin That Mr. Nikisch hadthe temerity to direct in accordance | 
| Intermission no , 


| 7, A. strides across “ae ages ER with his own musical individuality, in preference to taking 
Followed by adoring glances. | the meddling advice of ‘‘a third rate” critic, is no vital 
The fiddles all in tune are going, | reason why the public should be forced to accept pages of 
Music o’er our souls is flowing. | ’ gee cents aes | 
To our lips we raise tT ee pa : vulgar personality in lieu of musical criticism. Indeed, in 
regal cb ly erly yee eres the | this fellow’s work during the past year I can remember no 
ow 5 eee) Se. © criticism of a Symphony concert that did not contain some 
great T. A., 1 from the au- - 
Then a burst of applause | _ attack upon Mr. Nikisch; but venom and malice usually over- | 
dience gay. + at | 
A lingering Witte ddines’fanis Pop oP. 'reach themselves, and the man should remember that 
HUaAL teacler: SNe ’ | ‘sharp wits, like sharp knives, do ofttimes cut their owner’s 
fingers !”’ 
To quote the man’s own words: ‘‘ The paltriness, the 
| vindictiveness and the small malice that characterize these 


| systematic and unprovoked attacks” upon Mr. Nikisch, 
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i ave received the most scathing criticism by the public, | THE CONCERT-GOER. I-y 
and I doubt whether the writer’s sense of satisfaction | | ) | : 


would be quite so strong were he to hear the disgusted ex- SSSQQVaSQSsSsSHSPHSSPSsSpSssgHYysyHyp sss: 
: : ; y >. SS Ss SsFsFsssSsSsSsSsSSa5 S < < < S : 
pressions of fair minded people against this method of Gy?" O99 OOOO OOOO XVI ° 8" Sla 
| _ Slav. 
| Talk about countries and di 


work so peculiarly his own, Emil Paur—a Man to be Envied. sialic 


Perhaps the opinion of some of his readers would out- of } 
_weigh the doubtful success of such literary ventures, al- By CHANNING ELLERY, be ce led ¥ an exchange of views on 
though I suppose the relief experienced by this embittered BAABACACAZE AEA ZAAEAI AAA :A:Z3Zs questions of music, I asked Mr. Paur 
or dyspeptic apostle of mediocrity must be great, when, — SSS So SS SS Se Ser Sen Se Sev SeoSeor"SarSarSaSarSa’ his opinion of the Russians wh 


from the safe harbor of his ‘‘ benighted spot,” he can con- 


a Ce | coming to the fore nowadavs with 
nf R who must not envy a man that actly as though I stoo | cos NAOT A epole ee % 
tinue to attack a man far enough away to be unconscious of O - A S ood up in front of | positions for orchestra. Oi 

moles that burrow in Boston. In the article which has oc- 
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has the great good fortune to be these eighty musicians and they were | considers Tschaikowsky 
' a the leader of the Boston iphon r- relded 1 ious i | est Py 
casioned this letter the man has found room to criticise the oston Symphony O welded into one glorious instrument, | music—no real musician 
English of THe Mustcat Courier (the other aspersions are 


unworthy of notice). It was, however, a bit superfluous for 
him to state that he does not understand the difference be- 
tween ‘‘ a first-rate” and a ‘‘ second-rate” conductor—his 
articles show this so plainly that no confession is necessary. 
_May I aid in so worthy a cause? 


Mr. Nikisch is a ‘‘ first-rate’? conductor! If the Boston 
man will take the trouble to borrow a Worcester’s Diction- 


ary, he will find the word “ first-rate” defined as ‘‘ Pre- | 
eminent, superior, best,” and if he is gifted with a fair | 


amount of intelligence, he can then realize the meaning of 
the word ‘‘second-rate’’ as applied to Mr. Paur—if not 
Worcester will again help him! In the mean time this 
man’s refined use of the word ‘‘ sloppy ” is to be commend- 
ed to all students of good English, commended both as an 
elegant term, and one calculated to make the person using 
it, hypercritical as to the diction of any literary work ! 

It really seems too bad that.so much rancor should be 
thought necessary to insure Mr. Paur’s success, but sad to 
relate, even in Boston where he has been most continu- 
ously ‘‘ boomed” his has been but a ‘‘ succés d’estime.” 

Should the man from Boston have difficulty in under- 
standing either of these terms, I shall be glad to furnish 
him with a glossary, which, although it does not contain 
the delightful word ‘‘sloppy” contains others of equal 
force, that are less offensive to ears polite. 

Now as a parting suggestion—since his motives are so 
patent to all—would it not be well for the man to leave all 
other musicians out of his dissertations and proclaim at 
once, ‘‘ There is no god but Paur and Woolf is his Prophet?” 


R. G. Brown. 
Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 


chestra? 

Some years ago when Mr. Paur was 
first engaged by Col. Higginson for his 
post of high honor, and when 
preliminary photographs of the 
new conductor began to - appear 
in illustrated magaiznes and mus- 
ic store windows, I openly’ de- 
clared myself to be disappointed, for 
on looking at Emil Paur’s counterfeit 
presentment I seemed to behold a man 
who would be inclined towards angular- 
ity im his readings and who would stand 
at the head of his band like a graven 
image and direct it with metronomic 
precision. 

This only shows of what crimes a 
photographer can be guilty, for it was 
purely and simply the fault of the man 
who posed Mr. Paur for his picture 
that I made such utterly fallacious inier- 
ences. These false impressions of mine 
were dissipated at once and for all time 
when I heard the Boston Orchestra 
play for the first time under its new 
leader’s direction. In Mr. Paur, instead 
of a severe, formal, unbending person 
all angles, I gazed upon a man fairly 
brimming over with temperament, ex- 
haling magnetism and conducting his 
band with mercurial energy; a man so 
full of musical feeling that stone statues 
even might catch the spirit of his burn- 
ing enthusiasm and respond to it in 
kind. 

But Emil Paur—enviable man!—lI can- 
not help repeating the sentiment—had 
not stone statues to deal with, but four 
score men of flesh and blood—artists 
every one of them, from the first violin 
to the snare-drum and the triangle. 

Said the great leader to me the other 
morning over his cup of coffee: ‘It’s 
the greatest orchestra in the world, this 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Every 
man in it is an accomplished soloist, 
every one a thorough musician with 
high ideals in art, and they have been 
playing together many of them ior 
seventeen years. You cannot imagine 
the unspeakable satisfaction it is for a 
conductor to have such a body of men 
under his direction. It is for me ex- 


upon which I play at will. So quick are 
they to catch my slightest meaning that 
it seems as though my thoughts were 
transmitted to them by means of some 
mental telegraphic process. They seem 
to feel my wishes before I express them 
either by look or gesture.” 
7K >*K K 

I know not why—probably the fault 
of that wretched photographer again— 
but I had fancied somehow that Mr. 
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Paur was a North German and was 
therefore surprised to hear him say he 


was an Austrian, a native of Czernowitz. 


otherwise—but he regards the younger 


men as more or less imitators and 
clares that while much of their 
has charming melody and captivatin 
rhythm, one is apt to tire of it if he 
hears it very often, “for,” says the con 
ductor, “there is but little polyphony 
in it and an orchestral score that is al 
Ways monophonous begins, after 
repetition, to pall upon those wl 
called vpon to interpret it consta 


(ie- 


“The Russian school, how 
tinued Mr. Paur, “‘is full o 
it certainly promises 
in the future—more, 
German—for really 
is at present no really er 
music save Richard Strauss. [lin 
gard as a true PeNILUIS a veritabl 
in music. Of the Russian 
positions we are now playing 
my preference is for Rimsky-Norsakofi 
whose ‘Scheherazade’ you will remem 
ber we eave the other night in New 
York, and whose ‘Antar we have mo 
recently presented in Boston. Thi 
ter is to ine a most interesting 

Wagner still furnishes food tor 
cussion, S great Innovators always do 
for decades after they are dead and 
buried. I told Mr. Paur that many ot 
The Concert-Goer's readers regard me 
as an anti-Wagener crank, because ] 
confess frankly that the music of the 


Bayreuth Colossus palls upon me ana 


Do any of you know where Czernowitz | irritates my nerves after a half hour of 


is better than I, or will you have to con- | 


sult a map and study it for a quarter 


of an hour before being any the wiser? | 


That is what I did, and to save you a 
like expenditure of time, I will inform 
you that Czernowitz is far off in the 
very eastermost corner of Austria, away 


round the corner of Hungary => 


vince called Bukowina, fairly bordering 
on Russia. No wonder that Paur has 
4 militant musical organization, having 


been born in a land which is in close jf 


contact with Hungary, Russia and Rou- 
mania. The people thereabouts, even 
though—as the leader declares—his 
native town is a very German one, are 
infected more or less just by contact 


by Wagner's music, because he 


listening. 

“That,” said my host in reply, 
much the same manner in which Wag- 
ner’s music affects me when [I listen to 
it for any great length ol time. In 
playing it I am so deeply interested in 
the wonders of its construction and my 
attention 1s so acutely given to CS tee” 
that I am not conscious of 


terpretation 
ot 


[ attend a performance 
one of thie later works, [ find that I have 
enough al the end of one act. | he 
more keenly sensitive a mat is to music 
and the more intelligently | 
it the more quickly he becomes fatigued 


fatigue; but if 


he listens to 


is able 
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to distinguish perfectly all the convolu- 
tions of the orchestral score, to see the 
reaning of each phrase and t realiz2 
the reasoning back of it all. A man 
who follows this complex composition 
with his mind as well as his ears is 
bound to become weary before the first 
hour shall have slipped by—to have a 


headache and a combative feeling 
against Wagner and all he ever com- 
posed. 


“With the ‘dillettante,’”’ pursued Mr. 
Paur, “it is quite different; they do not 
take the thing so seriously. These ab- 
sorb general effects; they hear the music 
as a whole, they watch the dramatis 
personae with a complacent interest and 
they derive immense pleasure from the 
stage pictures and accessories. After 
four hours they emerge fresh and smil- 
ing from the opera house and declare 
that they ‘have enjoyed themselves so 
much’ and that ‘there is no one to com- 
pare with Wagner.’ ”’ 

Mr. Paur thinks that only at Bay- 
reuth is it possible for a genuinely mus- 
ical listener to absorb an entire Wag- 
ner music-drama in one day without un- 
due mental and nervous fatigue. 

“At Bayreuth,” he says, “one gets 
right into an atmosphere surcharged 
with Wagner; he makes up his mind to 
cast aside for a time the cares of his 
every-day life and gives himself up with- 
out reserve to art. Then, too, the 
dramas are presented with long inter- 
missions between the several acts, dur- 
ing which the entire audience seeks the 
refreshment of the outer air, and the 
harmless glass of Munchener, and re- 
turns each time with its system toned 
up to meet the strain of another act.” 

Mr. Paur says that the presentations 
of the Wagner works at Bayreuth are 
particularly remarkable for the perfec- 
tion of the stage management and the 
magnificence of the various stage pic- 
tures. 

“Mme. Cosima Wagner is a wonder- 
fully clever stage manager,’ he _ de- 
clares, ‘and her taste in that respect is 
infallible. As a woman she resembles 
greatly her renowned father, Franz 
Liszt: she is. like him, rather nlain ang 
unattractive until she begins to Speak, 
and then she at once exercises a strong 
magnetic influence over the person 
whom she is addressing, and he ceases 
to wonder at the hold she has over peo- 
ple and the power which she manifests 


in bending them to her will.” 
* ok & 


Mr. Paur is thoroughly wedded to 


; 
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Boston and agrees with me that there 
is much more of musical atmosphere 
there than in New York (I am a New 
Yorker and consider, therefore, that I 
can abuse it to my heart’s’. content). 
Why should there not be a strong musi- 
cal atmosphere in Boston, I should like 
to know, when its magnificent orchestra 
has been playing for it regularly twice 
a week for fifteen or so years past? Of 
course Bostonians, who, as we all know, 
run to culture anyway, have more real 
musical appreciation than the nervous, 
excitable, heterogeneous mass known as 
the “musical public’ of New York. 

“Vou people,’ exclaims Mr. Paur, 
“lose sight of principles in art while 
chasing after personalities. You set an 
artist upon an altar and fall down and 
worship him blindly until another comes 
along who appeals more strongly to 
your admiration, when you straightway 
leave your first love in the lurch and 
transfer your devotion to your second. 
Now in Boston they are far more apt 
to love the abstract art than the con- 
crete artist.” 

All of which I subscribe to quite 
humbly, Mr. Paur. We are going to 
reform though and I see the first glow 
of hope in the increased audiences 
which the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has been attracting in the metropolis 
from season to season. During the two 
past seasons the growth of public pat- 
ronage for these unequalled musical en- 
tertainments has been most marked, and 
Mr. Paur is frankly gratified at this fact. 

“Tast season,” he said, “I was much 
pleased at the large increase of our sub- 
scription; this year I have been perfect- 
ly delighted at the size and enthusiasm 
of our audiences.” 

Speaking of the permanent orchestra 
question, Mr. Paur declared that he 
thought the only system by which the 
plan of a permanent orchestra could be 
carried out was that pursued in Boston 
—the one-man power. He says: “Until 
you find a man like Mr. Higginson 
ready to assume the cost and the entire 
responsibility of such an organization, 
you can hardly hope for success. If 

here are committees and a whole lot of 
people all pulling different ways in or- 
der to further the interests of some par- 
ticular man or men, there will result no 


appreciable or lasting benefit to art.” 
a 
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I asked Mr. Paur if he intended going 
abroad this summer for his vacation. 


He said that he had not yet decided 


as to what he would do. “IT do not en- 


says, ‘/a, ja, schoen, schoen, ste solli 











joy traveling alone,” he said, “‘and it 

very costly to travel in Europe wit 
one’s entire family, and railroading ov‘ 
there is most fatiguing at best.” 

“What!” I queried in astonishmer' 
“you a German and not prefer the Eur. 
pean methods of traveling?” 

“IT can scarcely imagine a worse pu 
ishment,’” he exclaimed with decisic 
‘than to take a long unbroken journ » ) 
in a European railway train. You ha »/ 
scarcely any conveniences, it is unbea 






























































ably hot, you are crowded, you cann 
breathe, you open the window and in 
few moments you are begrimed_ wit 
dirt. Why, it does not compare in con . 
fort with your American railroading.” 

“Well, I quite agree with you, but 
know a young man from your count 
who roundly asserts that such a thin 
as dirt is unknown in Germany and th 
if‘there be such a thing as earthly bli: 
it is found in a railway train in th 
Fatherland.” (I will say parentheticai 
ly that this young Prussian and I ha 
more than once torn both the Engli: 
and German languages to tatters 
bellicose discussion over the compar 
tive merits of American and Europe: 
systems of railway traveling. I have 
red in pickle for you, my young friend 

“Where is he from?” asks the gre 
conductor, much interested. 

“From Berlin.” 

“Oho!” laughs Mr. Paur, “one mig 
have known that. Natives or residen 
of the Prussian capital are perfectly s: 
isfied in their own minds that nothi 
good can exist out of their neighbo : 
hood. When a Berliner is visiting so» (7 
other great city and you call upon h: 


to admire its beauties, he shrugs 
shoulders, assumes a patronizing air a! 


s 


aber Berlin sehen. (Yes, yes, very fi 
indeed; but you should see Berlin.’) 
‘Here in America I am inclined to Il 
lieve in this same manner. regardir 
Boston,’ continued Mr. Paur. “I thin 
it is one of the most beautiful cities ° 
the world; it has much of the charm | 
an old-world town, united with most | 
the advantages that accompany Amer 
can civilization. For a home I know | 
no more delightful city anywhere.” 
Indeed, as I sit here in my office 11: 
tening to the confused echoes isin 
from noisy Broadway, I think with 
sigh of longing of Boston’s lovely 
suburbs, those places where there aré 
such beautiful homes, arching elm-trees, 
verdant lawns, fresh air and rest—and 
all but a short half hour from the throb- 
bing heart of a great center of culture 
and commerce. 
Emil Paur has a 
Plains. 
Now, is he not a man to be envied 
and is not my title a most apt one? 
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“still. Kicking. 


‘Jn a conductor. Neither will intelligent study be sufii- 

| cient. There must be some musical temperament 
, which can communicate its warmth to the men of the 
| orchestra. Mr. Paur has not shown anything of this 

_| kind.” But. that is just what he has shown. He has 
musical temperament, and has communicated its 
warmth to the men of the orchestra,, for, as 
we have said, they have not, under any previous con- 
ductor, played with so much warmth. The perform. 
‘ance of the “Midsummer Night's Dream” music, last 


eae 


1 “| Some of the New York music critics continue to ob- 
N4| ject to Mr. Paur. One of these writers inveighed at 
| great length against him in last Sunday’s Times, and 
took occasion to comment forcibly, but civilly, on 
what has appeared inthe GAZETTE on the subject 
The trend of his argument, however, Is chiefly a de- 
fence of Mr. Nikisch. He concedes frankly that the 
orchestra deteriorated under Mr. Nikisch, but seems to 
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_certed attack on an artist, and [treats him {with insult- 
ing arrogance, after he has met with favor in a com- 


able. 


think that this was atoned for by the “conductor’s search 
after other and—in his mind—more important things.”’ 
As far as our experience in Boston may be taken as 
evidence of Mr. Nikisch’s “more important things,” 
they were principally confined to the imparting of an 
operatic color to everything he conducted. The Times 


writer, in dwelling o2 the orchestra under Mr. Ger. | 


icke, eays: “The irresistible snap and incisivevess 
that were noted when Mr. Gericke first brought the 
orchestra here, are gone,’ whereas, if there Was any- 
thing that the orchestra’s playing under Mr. Gericke 
lacked, it was “snap and incisiveness.” There were 
wonderful precision, finish and clearness, following a 
discipline that never relaxed; but, despite its techini- 
cal beauty, the performances were pedagogic in effect. 
Of “snap” there was nothing. Mr. Nikisch had “snap,” 
and subjugated all the proprieties to It. With all due 
respect to those New York critics who are 80 excited 


over Mr. Paur, we feel that itis not possible that they | Not onlyjthis, but it adheres to the misrepresentations 


ean know as much about him and his skill as a conduc. 
tor, as is known by the’music critics of Boston, firstly, 
because the latter have had the experience of twenty- 
two concerts directed by him, while the New Yorkers 
have only heard him at some half-dozen, more or less ; 
aed, secondly, because the Boston critics are fully as 
well, if not better. equipped to pass judgment on such 
matters as are the men of New York. We have had 
six months of Mr. Paur, and in that time he has re. . 


stored the orchestra to the efficiency It ,lost under the | or more of the digruntled violinists who have busied 
showy and unconscientious control of Mr. Nikisch, | 


who was more concerned for himself than for the 
music he attempted to interpret. -Not only this, but 
under Mr. Paur the orchestra plays with greater 
warmth, brilliancy, incisiveness and fluency than have 
ever before attended its performancs. The concensus 
of critical opinion here supports these facts. That 
criticism which can accept the sickly sentimental read- 
ings of Mr. Nikisch in preference to the jmanly read. 
ings of Mr. Paur, speaks its own worthlessness. The 
Times writer seems to think that the GAZETTE has ob- 
jected to unfavorable discussion of Mr. Paur by the | 
New York critics. If so, he is in error. What the 

GAZETTE objects to is the injustice with which Mr. 
Paur has been treated in New York, and to the appar. 

ent determination that exists there to “down him” at 


any cost. The sincerity and the value of New York 


musical criticism are not set at a very high rate in 
Boston, for various unpleasant reasons on which it 
would be painful to dwell. When it combines in @ con- 


munity that is quite as musical as is New York, and 
quite as capable of judging music and its perform. | 
ances, the ineyitable conclusion here is, that there is 
considerable axe-grinding under way for somebody. 
Discuss Mr. Paur, by all means, but at least have the 
discretion to refrain from setting up such twaddling | 
conducting as that of Mr. Nikisch as a standard by 
which to judge him. 

Some of the statements inthe 7Zimes are remark- 
For instance, it says: “The fact is, that 
ability as a disciplinarian is not all that is required 
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week, bore ample evidence to that fact, and, in the 
whole existence of the orchestra, it has never done 
warmer or more perfect work. When the Zimes says 
that the orchestra “plays smoothly, correctly, glibly, if 


/ you will, but with deadly dulness,” it shows that the 


writer is not filled with the spirit of fairness. Nor is it 
any potent argument against the capacity of Boston 
to judge of aconductor’s efliciency, by referring flip- 
pantly to her “provincial limits.” By and by the New 
York critics will recover from the malady of Nikisch. 
tritis under which they are at present suffering, and 
then they will be clearer in judgment, even if they 


ghould not be fairer in spirit. 


The 7imes has, at least, conducted its argument with 
diguity. Notso the Musical Courier, which returned, 
last week, to the attack on Mr. Paur, with all the ,bit- 
terness and the offensive personalities that have char- 
acterized ita treatment of Mr. Paur from the outset. 


in which it has steadily indulged. However, it is some- 
thing in the nature of a compliment to be fabused by 
the Courier, and its power to do injury ls immeasur- 
ably, almost ludicrously out of proportion to its gleeful 
eagerness to work it. Without any hesitation, fitan- 
nounces ‘that ‘Mr. Higginson has grown very tired of 
his new man.” And yet we doubt if Mr. Higginson has 
taken the Courier into his confidence. The Courier 
is probably indebted for its information to some one 


themselves in inveighing against Mr. Paur in return 
for the discipline to which he has subjected them. It 
repeats its offensive flat: “Mr. Paur must go,” evi. 
dently firm in the faith that New York, as represented 
by the Courier, is all powerful in Boston. We are 
told, “New York will not have Emil Paur. Mr. Paur 
must go!’”? New York is less influential here than is 
imagined by the Courier, for according to that vera. 
cious and highly respectable periodical, New York did 
want Arthur Nikisch,—and yet Arthur Nikisch’s ser- 


| vices were willingly dispensed with, and musical Bos- 


ton has not given as much as fone sigh for his de- 
parture. Weare afraid that the Musical Courier is 
not yetin a position to cause Mr. Paur’s dismissal. 
The wonder of itallis that New York should be 80 
agitated over Mr. Paur. That city has Mr. Damrosch 
and Mr. Seidl, jand is likely to have Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. It would scem that, in its wealth of conduct- 
ore of its own, it had enough to attend to without 


| troubling itself so greatly about Boston’s conductor. 


Perhaps New York does not trouble itself, after all, 
and that all this pother by a few music critics, is of a 
limited, personal nature, rather than an expression of 
general opinion. It is not long since these writers de- 
cided that Walter Damrosch ‘‘must go;” and yet that 
gentleman is atill at the fore. They have entered upon 
a combined opposition to Theodore Thomas, and yet the 
indications are that they will fail to write him down. 
Something must be;wrong. Can it be that these writ- 
ers are not.s0 very influential, after all? vs 
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